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PREFACE 

TO  THB 

TWELFTH  EDITION  OP  THE  AMERICAN  COAST  PILOT. 

Nbabl7  Jarty  yean  have  elapsed  since  the  subscriber  commenced  this 
work.  To  it  he  has  devoted  the  largest  portion  of  his  life,  unwearied 
labor,  and  great  expense ;  and  the  reception  it  has  met  with  from  that 
respectable  class  ot  society  by  whom  it  is  used,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  BLVBN  bditions,  comprising  thirty-ieoen  thauiond  copies,  have 
'I       been  sold,  previous  to  the  publicaticHi  of  the  present  edition. 

The  difficulties  of  procuring  all  the  improvements  incident  to  a  work  of 
"^  this  character,  not  only  intended  to  enable  the  mariner  to  recognize  the 
'^  coast  at  a  distance,  but  to  direct  him  into  a  port  when  pilots  cannot  be 
'^^  obtained,  render  it  a  work  of  great  labor  and  responsibility.  The  life  of 
"^  the  most  experienced  is  more  endangered  when  ne  approaches  the  coast, 
than  when  exposed  to  the  tempests  which  agitate  the  mid-ocean.  Pilots, 
who  are  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  discbaige  of  their  duty,  are  often 
prevented  by  storms  and  violent  winds  from  oaring  their  services  to  ves- 
sels endeavoring  to  make  a  harbor.  In  such  cases,  unless  the  masters  are 
acquainted  with  the  port,  the  safety  of  the  vessel  depends  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  Sailing  Directions.  Charts  are  intended  rather  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  coast,  than  minute  and  accurate  descriptions  of  particular  har- 
bors. It  is,  therefi>re,  to  their  printed  directions  that  they  must  resort,  to 
procure  information  which  at  such  moments  is  vitally  important.  Their 
instruments  and  charts,  by  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  shape  their 
course  through  a  tractdess  ocean,  are  rendered  useless  from  their  ignorance 
of  the  channel  by  which  they  are  to  enter  the  harbor ;  and  mariners,  who 
have  escaped  all  former  dangers  of  the  voyage,  are  often  shipwrecked  upon 
some  sunken  rock  or  shoal,  at  the  entrance  of  their  destined  port.  The 
knowledge  of  such  dangers,  important  as  it  is  to  seamen  generally,  is  par- 
ticularly so  to  those  of  the  United  States.  Navigating  waters  filled  with 
shifting  sand-banks  and  bars,  which  are  formed  by  the.  Gulf  Stream,  and 
by  the  mighty  rivers  which  discharge  themselves  from  the  coast  of  the 
North  American  continent,  they  require  no  ordinary  skill  and  knowledge 
to  avoid  those  extensive  and  intricate  shoals  that  line  our  shores.  This 
coast  is  rendered  still  more  dangerous  by  rapid  tides  and  eddies  peculiar 
to  the  American  seas,  and  by  a  strong  current  running  counter  to  the  Gulf 
Stream,  from  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  to  Cape  Florida.  The  bois- 
terous and  variable  weather,  so  common  in  this  climate,  also  tends  to 
increase  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  our  coasting  trade. 

The  Charts  of  the  American  Coast,  of  foreign  publication,  were  drawn 
from  information  obtained  previous  to  the  revolution,  from  the  imperfect 
/  sketches  of  such  ports  as  the  policy  of  the  British  government  caused  to  be 
surveyed  at  the  time  it  held  us  as  colonies.  These  were  few  in  number, 
and,  since  the  publication  of  American  charts,  the  English  diarts  have  fallen 
entirely  into  aisuse.  In  general  the  mariners  were  left  to  acquire  their 
knowledge  from  the  shipwrecks  of  others.  Those  we  now  publish,  are  from 
authentic  sources;  and  from  the  surveys  of  our  own  government,  the  ob- 
servation of  ship-masters,  and  our  own  exertions,  we  derive  that  informa- 
tion which  is  here  published  concerning  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 

In  preparing  the  American  CoaU  Pilot  for  press,  recourse  has  been  had 
to  every  Nautical  work  of  merit ;  and  with  the  assurance  that  neither  pains 
nor  expense  have  been  spared,  it  is  presented  to  the  world  as  perfect  as  the 
nature  of  the  work  will  admit.    Every  source  of  marine  intelligence  which 
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IV  PREFACE, 

our  country  aflbrds  has  been  successively  resorted  to.  Letters  have  been 
addressed  to  the  Collectors  and  Pilots  in  the  several  ports  of  the  United 
States,  requesting  nautical  information,  which  they  have  given  with  com- 
mendable promptitude. 

Surveys,  in  pursuance  of  various  acts  of  Congress,  have  been  made  of 
Savannah  River,  Capes  Fear,  Hatteras,  and  Look-out ;  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Chesapeake,  the  river  Darien,  Isles  of  Shoals,  Portsmouth,  Boston,  and 
Newport  harbors ;  copies  of  which  the  author  has  been  permitted  to  take, 
and  which  are  inserted  in  this  edition  of  the  Pilot.  These,  however,  are 
but  part  of  the  improvements.  The  Bahama  Bank,  and  the  adjacent  keys, 
which  lie  directly  in  the  course  of  all  vessels  bound  to  New  Orleans  and 
Havana,  and  which  have  long  been  the  dread  of  our  West  India  mariners, 
were  surveyed  in  1880,  at  the  expense  of  the  subscriber.  The  next  year, 
the  sloop  Orbit,  a  surveying  vessel  in  his  employ,  was  sent  to  examine  the 
South  Shoal  of  Nantucket,  the  extent  and  situation  of  which  he  had  long 
suspected  to  be  incorrectly  described.  It  was  then  ascertained  that  this 
Shoal,  which  had  been  laid  down  in  all  the  English  charts,  as  extending  to 
the  south  as  far  as  lat  40^  42'  N.,  in  fact  terminated  in  lat.  41^  A!  N.  The 
importance  of  this  discovery  to  the  navigation  of  the  United  States,  may  be 
easily  conceived.  Heretofore,  mariners  «bound  from  Europe,  or  from  the 
eastern  ports  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  any  of  the  southern  ports,  in 
their  desire  to  avoid  this  dangerous  shoal,  kept  so  far  to  the  south-east  as 
often  to  run  into  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  were  thereby  retarded  from  60  to 
70  miles  per  day.  By  this  survey,  a  clear  and  perfectly  safe  channel,  twenty* 
two  miles  wide,  is  added  to  the  space,  supposed  to  be  betweeii  the  stream 
and  the  shoal,  which  will  enable  them  to  keep  more  to  the  north-west,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  the  south-west  current  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  Gulf. 
An  average  gain  of  twenty-ibur  hours  may  be  thus  made  in  the  home  pas- 
sage of  most  European  traders. 

The  accuracy  of  this  survey,  which  was  at  Brst  disputed,  has  been  fully 
proved,  by  two  diflferent  expeditions  subsequently  sent  from  Nantucket  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  shoal. 

The  surveying  sloop  Orbit  also  accompanied  a  vessel  sent  by  Capt.  Ikuxc 
HuUi  at  the  request  of  the  subscriber,  to  examine  St.  George's  Bank,  and 
the  result  is  published  in  this  edition  of  the  American  Coast  Pilot. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  eleventh  edition,  Messrs.  E.  ^  G.  W.  Blunt 
have  made  a  minute  survey  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  also  completed 
their  survey  of  New  York  Harbor.  Great  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  directions  for  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia,  for  which 
the  author  is  indebted  to  the  surveys  of  Messrs.  Bullock^  Lane  and  Lock^ 
toood^  undei:  the  direction  of  the  British  Admiralty.  He  has  also  availed 
himself  of  the  labors  of  Baron  Rouimn^  who,  since  the  publication  of  the  last 
edition  of  the  Pilot,  surveyed  the  coast  of  Brazil,  from  St.  Catharine  to 
Maranham,  by  order  of  the  French  Government,  and  of  the  continuation 
of  that  survey  from  St.  Catharine's  to  the  River  La  Plata,  by  Lt.  Barret. 
To  the  care  and  ability  of  Capt.  King^  of  the  British  Navy,  who  has  com- 
pleted the  survey  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  he  is  indebted  for  the  direc- 
tions of  those  straits  in  the  following  work. 

To  Capt.  Beaufort^  hydrograper  to  the  British  Admiralty ;  Capt.  JR. 
Owenj  of  the  British  Navy ;  Don  Martin  F.  de  NavaretU^  hydrographer  to 
the  Spanish  government ;  Lt.  Col.  Abert^  of  the  U.  S.  topographical  engi- 
neers ;  and  to  the  officers  in  the  British,  French,  Danish,  and  Dutch  service, 
his  thanks  are  particularly  due  for  the  new  and  valuable  information  which 
they  have  voluntarily  furnished  of  the  coasts  that  have  fallen  under  their 
observation,  and  in  a  manner  which  indicate  that,  in  their  opinion,  the 
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advaiicement  of  the  science  of  hydrography  is  the  common  interest  of  all 
nations. 

Many  improvements  are  made  in  this,  which  have  increased  its  contents 
one-third  over  the  last  edition,  by  sailing  directions  for  every  harbor  in  the 
West  Indies,  Spanish  Main,  fcc.  &c.,  with  a  full  description  of  the  many 
Beacons,  Buoys,  and  the  new  Lighthouses,  which  have  been  erected  on  the 
coast  of  the  U.  S.;  together  with  the  alterations  that  have  been  made  in 
some  of  the  Lighthouses,  and  a  complete  revision  of  the  Latitudes  and 
lionntudes,  adapted  to  recent  observations. 

These  are  part  of  the  improvements  of  the  present  edition ;  though  some 
material  corrections  have  oeen  made,  whenever  the  author  was  satisfied, 
by  the  testimony  of  mariners,  or  by  surveys,  that  his  former  directions  were 
inaccurate.  Alterations  have  not,  however,  been  made,  unless  upon  stronger 
evidence  than  what  pronopted  him  to  insert  the  original  directions. 

In  presenting  the  TWELFTH  EDITION  of  the  American  Coast  Pilot 
to  the  public,  tne  author  does  not  flatter  himself  that  it  will  prove  entirely 
free  from  errors.  The  shifting  nature. of  certain  parts  of  the  coast,  may 
occasionally  present  deviations  from  the  present  directions.  Imperfection 
too  is  the  lot  of  man,  and  in  attempting  to  give  directions  for  the  navigation 
of  a  coast  6000  miles  in  length*  jind  which  was  discovered  long  after  the 
European  coast  had  been  fully  explored,  he  is  sensible  that  he  has  under- 
taken a  duty,  the  performance  of  which  belonged  rather  to  the  govern- 
MEKT  THAN  TO  AN  INDIVIDUAL.  Of  such  R  momentous  task,  it  is  matter 
of  astonishment  that  so  much  has  been  done,  and  not  that  so  much  re- 
mains to  be  performed.  During  the  many  years  devoted  to  its  execution, 
his  zeal  has  not  been  excited,  nor  his  industry  quickened  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  engaged  in  a  brilliant  undertaking,  which  would  attract 
the  attention  of  mankind ;  neither  was  there  opportunity  or  place  in  a  work 
addressed  to  a  class  using  a  peculiar  dialect,  and  who  required  only  per- 
spicuity and  accuracy,  for  the  beauties  of  style  and  langnage.  His  pecu- 
niaiy  reward  has  hitherto  been  nothing,  the  profits  of  the  work  having 
been  wholly  absorbed  in  the  expense  of  improvements. 

It  is,  however,  no  small  satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  the  average  rate  of 
insurance,  since  the  first  publication  of  the  Pilot,  has  been  diminished  more 
than  one-half  upon  coasting  vessels,  and  fbur-fifihs  upon  vessels  bound  to 
New  Orleans,  and  that,  among  other  causes,  the  improvements  in  hydro- 
graphy must  have  contributed  to  eflfect  this  great  reduction.  Still  more 
satisfactory  is  the  consciousness  derived  from  many  public  and  private  ac- 
knowledgments that,  in  no  small  number  of  instances,  by  following  his 
directions,  both  vessels  and  crews  have  been  saved  from  the  rage  of  a  mer- 
ciless element,  when  the  pilots  were  unable  to  come  to  their  assistance. 

This  conviction  of  the  utility  of  his  labors  has  encouraged  him  to  continue 
them  even  when  the  embarrassments  of  our  commerce  had  extinguished  all 
expectation  of  any  adequate  recompense.  For  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
be  has  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  American  hydrography ;  and 
with  a  constitution  broken  by  exposure  and  fatigue,  and  a  fortune  literally 
'*cast  upon  the  waters,*'  he  now  retires  from  the  superintendance  of  a  work 
which  his  increasing  infirmities  will  not  permit  him  any  longer  to  continue, 
with  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  that  class  of  our  citizens 

''WhoM  march  is  on  the  monntain  wave/' 

for  the  encouragement  given  him  in  their  uniform  preference  of  his  publica- 
tions, and  parts  from  them  with  a  wish,  that  the  American  Coast  Pilot  may 
long  prove  a  safe  and  unerring  guide  in  their  journeys  through  the  track- 
less ocean* 

JuLT,  1883.  EDMUND  M.  BLUNT. 
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In  preparing  this  edition  for  the  press,  every  care  has  been  takeOf 
many  additions  have  been  made,  and  such  errors  as  existed  in  the  thir- 
teenth edition,  and  have  been  discovered,  have  been  corrected. 

The  editors  feel  indebted  for  many  communications  to  this  work ;  more 
especially  to  Capt.  Beaufort,  hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  for  the 
continuation  of  his  valuable  favors ;  to  Lieut  Bbbghbr,  R.  N.,  and  to  the 
invaluable  work,  the  English  Nautical  Magazine,  he  edits ;  to  Commanders 
OwBN  and  Barnett,  R.  N.,  for  their  surveys  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Great  Bahama  Bank;  to  Lieut.  Com.  Powell,  and  Lieut.  Jos.  F.  Bor- 
DBN,  U.  S.  N.,  for  their  information  of  the  Coast  of  West  Florida;  and  to 
Capts.  Green  Walden  and  Jostah  STtrRois,  of  the  U.  S.  Revenue  Ser- 
vice, for  their  description  of  part  of  the  Coast  and  Harbors  of  the  State  of 
Maine.  William  C.  Redfibld,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  has  contributed  the 
articles  on  Storms  and  Currents. 

The  Tables  of  Longitudes  and  Latitudes  have  undergone  an  entire 
revision,  and  have  been  adapted  to  those  observers  vnio  have  been 
deemed  most  worthy  of  credit,  viz : 

The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  adjacent  coasts,  from  the  observation  of 
Capt.  R.  N.  Bayfield,  R.  N.,  and  other  British  officers.  Those  of  our 
own  coasts  from  diflferent  authorities ;  but  more  especially  on  our  south- 
western coast  to  Capt.  A.  Talcott,  who  determined  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  the  Balize,  and  the  other  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  after  many 
observations ;  Major  J.  D.  Graham,  U.  S.  T.  E.,  who  determined  the 
longitude  and  latitude  of  the  Sabine;  and  Capt.  Campbell  Graham,  U. 
S.  £.,  for  points  on  the  coast  of  East  Florida. 

The  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  West  Indies  have  been  taken  from 
the  chronometric  surveys  of  Com.  R.  Owen  and  E.  Barnbtt,  as  far  as 
finished ;  and  in  the  absence  of  their  observations,  the  French  and  Span- 
ish authorities  have  been  consulted. 

The  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  coast  of  South  America,  from  Ma- 
ranham  to  Rio  Janeiro,  from  the  observations  of  Baron  Rotxissm.  The 
English  determination  of  Rio  Janeiro  has  been  preferred ;  from  thence  to 
the  River  La  Plate,  the  French ;  and  from  the  River  La  Plate  to  Cape 
Horn,  the  observations  of  Capts.  King  and  Fitzroy,  of  the  R.  N.,  are 
adopted. 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  make  this  work  as  perfect  as  the  edi- 
tors d^ire.  This  is  only  to  be  attained  by  continued  industry,  by  collect- 
ing and  carefully  collating  the  various  descriptions  of  places,  sailing  direc- 
tions, surveys  of  harbors,  coasts,  &c.  The  important  survey  of  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States,  now  in  progress,  under  charge  of  Professor  Hasslbr, 
aided  by  a  corps  of  scientific  assistants,  will,  at  a  future  day,  afibrd  ma- 
terials for  further  corrections  and  improvements.  To  this  survey  of  the 
American  Coast,  and  to  the  surveys  of  the  English  and  French  hydro- 
graphers,  of  the  coasts,  harbors,  &c.  embraced  in  this  work,  to  commu- 
nications and  sailing  directions  from  intelligent  ship-masters,  and  to  an 
extensive  correspondence,  the  attention  of  the  editors  is  constantly  directed. 

January  1,  1842.  E.  &  G.  W.  BLUNT. 


PRBFAC 

TO  THE 

FIFTEENTH  EDITION. 


The  editor  renews  his  thanks  to  those  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  the 
Fourteenth  Edition,  and  who  have  continued  their  communications. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Fourteenth  Edition,  Professor  Hasslbr,  who 
originated  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  has  died,  and  Professor  A.  D.  Bachb 
has  taken  charge  of  the  work ;  and  it  has  progressed  with  great  activity. 
The  editor  is  under  many  obligations  to  him  for  permission  to  use  the  in- 
formation in  the  Coast  Survey  Office ;  and  also,  the  directions  of  Lieuts. 
Com'g.  Blake,  Bachb  and  Davis,  U.  S.  N.  ,  Assistants  U.  S.  Coast  Sur- 
vey, embodied  in  this  work.  To  Lt.  M,  F.  Maury,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has 
charge  of  the  Observatory  and  Hydrographical  Bureau,  he  is  also  indebted. 
To  Lt  Charles  H.  Morris,  U.  S.  N.,  whose  early  death  before  Tobasco 
destroyed  the  promise  of  an  useful  life,  the  editor  is  under  obligations. 

Captains  W.  F.  W.  Owen  and  R.  Barnett,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  have 
favored  the  editor  with  their  communications,  not  being  influenced  by  the 
misrepresentation  of  their  acts  and  motives  charged  by  a  portion  of  the 
American  Press,  who  could  not  see,  in  their  earnest  labor  for  information 
and  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  any  thing  but  the  proceedings  of  spies,  sent 
•<  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land." 

Many  alterations  and  additions  have  been  made  in  this  edition ;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation,  that  the  getting  and  printing  of  accurate 
nautical  information  has  become  a  subject  of  general  national  importance. 
Heretofore,  in  our  own  country,  up  to  1S34,  there  had  been  no  surveys  of 
any  part  of  our  sea-coast  north  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  very  little  south 
of  it,  excepting  those  made  at  the  expense  of  E.  M.  Blunt,  or  by  and  at 
that  of  E.  fc  O.  W.  Blunt ;  but  a  better  day  has  dawned,  and  the  progress 
of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  under  its  energetic  head,  and  those  general  sur- 
veys on  our  continent,  by  order  of  the  British  Admiralty,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  their  distinguished  hydrographer,  Admiral  F.  Beaufort,  leaves 
the  task  for  the  future  comparatively  easy. 

The  name  of  the  subscriber  only  is  used,  as  Edmund  Blunt  has  been 
for  the  last  thirteen  years  engaged  as  one  of  the  first  Assistants  on  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Survey.  His  duties  upon  that  work  have  thrown  the  re- 
sponsibility upon 

G.  W.  BLUNT. 

May,  1847. 


LI«HTHOVSES. 


Appropriations  were  made  for  the  building ,  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  of  the 
foUowiiig  Lighthouses,  Beacons,  and  Buoys — of  the  time  of  their  completion 
toe  cannot  speak : 

IN  MAINE. — A  lighthouse  at  Little  River,  in  the  town  of  Cutler;  alight- 
house  at  Prospect  Harbor,  in  the  town  of  Gouldsborough ;  a  spindle  on  the  South 
Breaker,  near  White  Head  light ;  buoys  on  Trundy's  Reef  and  Broad  Cove  Rock, 
in  Muscle  Ridge  channel,  one  at  each  of  the  following  places  :  Hay  Island  Ledge, 
Hurricane  Ledge,  Shreves'  Ledge,  Spence's  Head  Island  Ledge,  Long  Ledge, 
and  Muscle  Ledge. 

MASSACHUSETTS. — A  beacon  on  the  Londoner;  a  lighthouse  on  Minot's 
Rock,  in  Boston  Harbor;  three  spar  buoys  in  Wellfleet  Harbor,  four  spar  buoys 
at  the  mouth  of  Westport  Harbor,  and  nine  buoys  and  a  beacon  in  buzzard's 
Bay ;  a  light-boat  to  be  stationed  near  a  reef  of  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  Vine* 
yard  Sound,  called  the  Sow  and  Pigs,  or  a  permanent  lighthouse  on  said  reef,  aa 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  deem  oest;  buoys  on  Hatset's  Rock,  Mill 
Rock,  and  three  buoys  on  the  spit,  in  and  near  the  harbor  of  Edgartown ;  a  buoy 
at  Rockport;  a  buoy  off  Brant  Point,  Nantucket;  beacons  or  buoys  on  Harbor 
Rock,  Clam  Rock,  Elisha's  Ledge,  Fort  Point,  and  Black  Rock,  in  the  harbor  of 
Gloucester ;  a  buoy  on  Ben's  Shoal,  off  Monamoy  Point ;  a  buoy-boat  on  the  east 
end  of  Tuckemuck  Shoal,  and  one  on  the  end  of  Great  or  Sandy  Point  Rip. 

IN  CONNECTICUT.— A  lighthouse  on  the  North  Dumpling;  a  beacon  on 
the  Southwest  Ledge,  in  New  Haven  Harbor;  buoys  at  the  following  places,  viz : 
one  on  Moulton's  Ledge,  in  New  London  Harbor;  one  on  the  outward  end  of  the 
northeast  bar  of  Two  Tree  Island,  one  on  the  north  end  of  Bartlett's  Reef,  one 
on  the  south  end  of  the  Great  Goshen  Reef,  one  on  White  Rock  Reef  in  Black 
Point  Bay,  and  one  at  the  Housatonic  River. 

IN  RHODE  ISLAND. — A  buoy  on  Brenton's  Reef,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor  of  Newport ;  and  buoys  on  Buckley  Rock,  Race  Rock,  and  on  the  east  end 
of  Watch  Hill  Reef. 

IN  NEW  YORK. — ^A  lighthouse  on  Execution  Rocks,  in  Long  Island  Sound; 
a  beacon  on  Sandy  Hook ;  a  beacon  on  the  south  side  of  Staten  Island. 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA.— To  continue  the  constraction  of  the  lighthouse  on 
the  Brandy  wine  Shoals. 

IN  N  E  W  JERSEY. — A  beacon  light  at  the  comer  stake  (so  called)  between 
Elizabethtown  Point  and  Shorter's  Island,  and  also  a  small  light  or  lantern  at 
Shorter's  Island  ;  a  lighthouse  on  the  south  end  of  Tucker's  Beach ;  a  buoy  in 
the  south  channel  of  New  Inlet,  near  Tuckerton ;  buoys  in  Little  Egg  Harbor. 

IN  DELAWARE. — Buoys  to  mark  the  channels  discovered  by  the  coast 
surveyors  in  Delaware  Bay. 

IN  MARYLAND. — ^A  beacon-light  at  Greenbuiy  Point,  at  the  harbor  of 
Annapolis. 

IN  VIRGINIA. — A  buoy  on  Sand  Shoal  Inlet,  in  Accomac. 

IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. — A  lighthouse  on  South  Island,  on  the  southern 
edge  of  Winneyah  entrance;  a  lighthouse  at  the  entrance  of  Santee  River ;  buoys 
in  Bull's  Bay  and  Santee  River ;  beacons  to  guide  vessels  over  Charleston  Bar. 

IN  GEORGIA. — Por  placing  a  lantern,  lamps,  and  reflectors  upon  the  bea- 
con already  erected  upon  the  '*  Oyster  Beds,"  in  Savannah  River ;  for  erecting  a 
small  tower  and  a  keeper's  house  upon  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  in  aaid  river ; 
also  for  a  similar  tower  and  house  on  the  east  end  of  Fig  Island,  in  said  river; 
a  buoy  at  Sapelo  Inlet. 

IN  FLORIDA. — A  lighthouse  at  Carysfort  Reef;  a  lighthouse  on  Egmont 
Key,  at  the  entrance  of  Tampa  Bay ;  a  lighthouse  at  Cape  Canaveral ;  a  light- 


LIGHTHOUSES*  IX 

house  at  Cape  St  (George ;  a  Ugbthouse  at  Cape  St.  Bias;  n  liglithottse  at  Key 
West;  a  buoy  on  Rebecca  Shoal;  a  screw-pile  lighthouse  on  or  near  Sand  Key. 

IN  LOUISIANA. — ^A  lighthouse  on  the  "Bon  Fouca;"  a  lighthouse  on  South 
Chandeleur  Island. 

IN  TEXAS. — A  lighthouse  on  Galveston  Island ;  a  lighthouse  on  Matagorda 
Island. 

And  the  following  named  lighthouses  be  discontinued,  to  wit:  one  at  the  west 
end  of  St.  George's  Island  and  one  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Joseph's  Bay,  in 
Florida;  and,  whenever  the  lighthouse  on  Execution  Rocks,  Long  Island  Sound, 
is  completed,  then  the  light  at  Sands'  Point,  on  Long  Island,  be  discontinued. 

The  Lighthouse  on  Cape  Florida,  which  was  burnt  down  in  1836,  is  now 
lighted ;  &ose  on  Carysfort  Reef  and  Sand  Key,  the  latter  of  which,  together 
with  the  one  on  Key  West,  were  blown  down  in  the  October  hurricane  of  1846, 
are  under  the  charge  of  the  Topographical  Bureau,  and  officers  have  been  sent  to 
examine  and  report  as  soon  as  possible.  It  will  probably  be  the  summer  or 
faU  of  1848  before  the  most  of  the  above  will  be  completed.  Proper  notice 
will  be  given. 

The  British  Admiralty  are  about  having  a  Lighthouse  erected  on,  or  near, 
Memory  Rock,  which  will  add  much  to  Uie  safety  of  the  Florida  navigation. 
Captain  Barnett's  survey  of  the  north  part  of  the  Little  Bahama  Bank  was  made 
vriui  reference  to  that  object. 

Of  our  Lights,  Beacons,  and  Buoys  we  hope  to  speak  well  of  hereafter ;  at 
present  we  cannot.  There  is  money  enough  appropriated  by  Congress  to  have 
a  perfect  lighthouse  system,  but  there  is  none  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  the  White  Can  Buoy  of  the.  Knoll,  in  the  Harbor  of  New  York, 
which  went  adrift  in  November  last,  is  not  replaced. 

We  say  to  all  using  this  work,  that  they  must  not  rely  too  much  on  finding  any 
of  the  above  in  their  places;  and  above  all,  not  to  depend  upon  the  colors  of  the 
buoys,  as  the  painters  can,  and  do,  effect  a  change  of  color  without  due  notice. 

New-  York,  June  1, 1847. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


Page  200. — CEaBE&us  Shoal. — Lt  C»  H.  Davis,  Ui  S.  Coast  Survey,  has  found 
little  as  IZi  feet  on  it. 
Page  217,  second  tine  from  bottom;  for  **  Lt.  Antfaon,"  read  Lt.  Arthur. 
Page  300. — ^For  Ragged  •'Island,"  read  Islands. 
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WIND  is  a  senaiblo  carrent  or  movement  of  the  atmosphere  over  the  darth^s  sarface. 
The  wiods  are  divided  into  Perennial,  Periodical,  and  Variable.  They  are  also  divided 
into  General  and  Particular.  Perennial,  or  Constant  Winds,  are  those  which  always 
blow  the  same  way ;  such  is  that  easterly  wind,  between  the  tropics,  commonly  called 
the  Trade  Wind.  Periodical  Winds,  nre  those  which  constantly  return  at  certtiin  times: 
such  are  land  and  soa  breezes,  blowing  alternately  from  land  to  sea,  and  from  sea  to  land. 
Variable,  or  Erratic  Winds,  are  such  as  blow  now  this  way,  now  that,  and  are  now  up, 
now  hushed,  without  regularity  either  as  to  time  or  place  :  such  ore  the  winds  prevalent 
to  the  northward  of  30°  N.  latitude. 

PERENNIAL,  or  TRADE  WIND.— Over  extensive  tracts  of  ocean,  in  the  lower 
htitndes,  or  toward  the  equator,  Perennial  or  Trade  Winds  are  found  to  prevail,  which 
follow  the  course  of  the  sun  :  thus,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  about  100  leagues  from  the 
African  shore,  between  the  latitudes  of  10  and  26  degrees,  a  constant  breeze  prevails  from 
the  notth-eastward.  Upon  approaching  the  American  side,  this  N.  E.  wind  becomes 
more  easterly,  or  seldom  blows  more  than  one  point  of  the  compass  from  the  east,  either 
to  the  northward  or  southward. 

The  Perennial,  or  Trade  Wind,  on  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic,  extends,  at  times, 
to  30  degrees  of  latitude,  which  is  about  4  degrees  farther  to  the  northward  than  on  the 
African  side.  Likewise  on  the  south  of  the  equator,  the  Perennial  Wind,  which  is  here 
firom  the  S.  E.,  extends  3  or  4  degrees  farther  towards  the  coast  of  Brazil  than  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ocean.  The  general  cause  of  this  wind  is  the  motion  of  the  earth* 
in  its  diurnal  rotation,  connected  with  its  orbital  movements. 

HEAT  increases  evaporation,  and  renders  the  atmosphere  capable  of  supporting  a 
greater  quantity  of  moisture  than  it  would. do  in  a  cooler  state  :  were  the  atmosphere  of 
one  continued  warmth,  and  its  motion  uniform,  there  would  be  no  rain  ;  for  it  would  not 
imbibe  more  moisture  in  exhalation  than  it  could  support.  Heat  often  produces  diver- 
sity in  winds  and  weather,  for  near  the  land,  when  the  sun  haa  great  influence,  it  occa- 
sions land  and  sea  breezes  near  the  shore ;  and,  in  particular  situations,  heavy  gusts  and 
•quiilb  of  wind.* 

Small  fslacids,  lying  at  a  great  distance  from  the  main  land,  operate  very  little  upon  the 
Trade  Wind.  If  Novated,  these  islands  are  more  subject  to  rain  than  if  low:  this  may 
be  occasioned,  principally,  by  the  ascent  given  to  the  wind,  or  atmosphere,  in  rising  over 
the  tops  of  tlie  hills ;  when,  being  cooled,  it  condenses  into  small  drizzly  rain.  This  is  an 
effect  peculiiar  to  all  mountains,  evei^in  the  middle  of  continents,  when  the  atmosphere 
IB  safliciently  charged  with  moisture.  For  the  sun*s  rays,  by  heating  the  atmosphere, 
according  to  its  density,  renders  it  much  warmer  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top  of  hilb. 
Upon  a  mountain  sloping  from  the  sea  towards  the  top,  and  about  700  yards  in  height,  a 
pleasant  breeze  has  been  observed  in  shore,  and  fine  clear  weather ;  the  air  in  ascending, 
(being  condensed  by  cold,)  at  about  halfway  up,  bad  the  appearance  of  fog,  or  thin  light 
flying  clouds ;  but  at  the  top  was  a  misling  rain ;  and  tliis  may  frequently  be  seen  in  any 
mountainous  country. f 

The  clouds,  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  are  frequently  seen  to  move  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  wind  below.  Tho  N.  E.  Trade  Wind  has  frequently  a  south-westerly 
wind  above  it ;  and  a  S.  E.  wind  often  prevails  beneath  one  whose  direction  is  N.  W.  It 
is  found  that,  just  without  the  limits  of  the  Trade  Wind,  the  wind  generally  blows  from 

-  *    -  -^ -  I  -  -      1        I  ■     ^^ 

*  The  canses  of  tornadoeii,  hurricanes,  and  ffquall*,  hnve  been  thus  assigned  by  Dr.  Hare,  of  Phila- 
delphia :  The  air  being  a  perfeciiy  elasiic  fluid,  its  density  is  dependant  on  pressure,  as  well  as 
on  beat,  and  it  does  not  follow  thai  ai",  which  maybe  heated  ia  consequence  nf  its  proximity  to  the 
earth,  will  give  place  to  colder  air  from  above.  The.  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  varying  with  t^a 
elevation,  one  stratum  of  air  may  be  as  much  rarer  by  the  diminution  of  pressure  consequent  to  its 
altitude,  as  denser  by  the  cold  consequent  to  its  remoteness  from  the  earth,  and  another  may  be  as 
much  denser  by  the  increased  pressure  arising  from  its  proximity  to  the  earth,  as  rarer  by  being 
warmer.  '  Hence,  when  unequally  heated,  different  strata  of  the  atmosphere  do  not  always  disturb 
each  other.  Yet,  after  a  time,  the  rarefication  in  the  lower  stratum,  by  greater  heat,  may  so  far 
•zeead  thai  in  the  upper  stratum,  attendant  on  an  inferior  degree  of  pressure,  that  this  stratum  may 
preponderate  and  begia  to  descend.  Whenever  such  a  movement  commences,  it  must  proceed 
with  inereaaiDg  velocity ;  for  the  pressure  on  the  upper  stratum,  and,  of  course,  its  density  and 
weight,  iQcnases  as  it  falls ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  density  and  weight  of  the  lower  must 
lessen  it  as  it  rises,  and  hence  the  change  is,  st  times,  so  much  aeoelerated  as  to  occasion  the  furi. 
oos  and  saddeoly  varying  correnls  of  air  which  attend  tornadoes,  borricanes,  and  squalls. — SilU* 

t  Oriental  Navigator,  or  East  India  Directory. 
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thei  opposite  qi)a]^r^   The  coanter  current  of  air,  above,  is  often  seen  in  a  fresh  Trade 


•  •    • 
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There *Rre  sftVerftI  llei^hts  of  clonda  on  the  coaat  of  North  America ;  the  highest,  and 
.*.  :  dM^e*^hi«h^[gq;>eiq-  qjF.tife  tinest  texture,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,)  float  liigh- 
•  *  *.  r  4atCiir*<tv%4itn](9p];^f».*.  -pibads  of  this  description  always  come  from  the  westward  ;  just 
before  the  appearance  of  ao  easterly  storm,  they  raither  in  the  S.  W.  and  S.  S.  W.,  and 
if  a  glim  (as  the  sailors  call  it)  in  the  N.  £.  and  N.  r^.  E.,  their  appearance  in  the  sky  indi- 
cates a  N.  E.  storm  of  snow  or  rain.  All  great  storms  which  are  met  with  above  the 
latitade  of  30'',  whether  snow  or  rain,  begin  to  the  westward  and  advance  gi*adua]Iy  to 
the  eastward,  along  the  coast  oC  North  America,  in  conformity  with  the  general  atmos- 
phot'ic  current  of  the  regioa.  When  a  S.  W.  wind,  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, is  attended  with  a  N.  E.  or  opposite  wind  below,  the  latter  is  commonly  accompa- 
nied with  low  flyiDg  clouds,  which  drive  before  the  wind,  while  the  higher  clouds  go  in  a 
contrary  direction. 

Ship  masters  and  pilots,  on  leaving  the  coast,  outward  bound,  may  notice  that  so  long 
as  tliese  higher  clouds  do  not  gather  and  thicken  in  the  W.,  or  S.  W.,  so  long  a  heavy  or 
long  storm  of  snow  or  rain  will  not  occur.  Any  rain  or  foul  weather,  that  proceeds  from 
winds  which  rise  from  the  eastward,  and  drive  before  the  wind  to  the  westward,  without 
a  fall  of  the  barometer,  is  not  attended  with  violent  wind.  « 

The  space  from  latitude  25°  to  28°,  or  29°,  between  the  Variable  and  Trade  Winds,  is 
remarkable  for  a  continual  change  of  winds,  with  sudden  gusts  and  calms,  rain,  thunder, 
and  lishtning.  This  space  has  been  called  the  Horse  Latitudes,  because  it  has  often 
been  round  necessary  here  to  throw  overboard  the  herpes  which  were  to  be  transported 
to  the  West  Indies,  Acc.  To  the  northward  of  these  latitudes,  upon  the  American  coast, 
and  more  than  one-third  over  the  Atlantic,  westerly  winds  prevail  nearly  nine  months  in 
the  year. 

In  the  latitude  above  the  Trade  Winds,  the  wind  from  the  W.  S.  westward  being  re- 
plete with  moisture,  from  the  groat  exhalation  between  the  tropics,  as  it  approaches  the 
cold  and  higher  latitudes,  becomes  condensed  into  showers  of  hail,  rain,  or  snow. 

There  is  often  an  interval  of  calm  between  the  Tmde  Winds  and  the  opposite  winds 
in  high  latitudes.  This  is  not,  however,  always  the  case ;  for,  if  the  Trade  Wind  in  its 
borders  be  much  to  the  eastward,  it  frequently  changes  gradually  round  without  an  in- 
terval of  calm.  There  is  generally  abo  a  calm  in  a  certain  space  between  the  two  pre- 
vailing winds  blowing  in  opposite  directions,  as  between  the  Trade  Wind  and  the  west- 
erly wind  on  the  African  coast.  In  the  limits  of  the  Trade  Wind,  a  dead  calm  i^  generally 
the  prehide  to  a  storm,  and  it  ought  always  to  be  considered  as  a  prognostic  thereof, 
though  a  storm  often  appears  without  this  warning. 

When  the  sun  is  at  its  greatest  declination,  north  of  the  equator,  the  S.  E.  wind,  par- 
ticularly between  Brazil  and  Africa,  varying  towards  the  course  of  the  sun,  changes  a 
quarter  or  half  a  point  more  to  the  southward.  an&  the  N.  E.  Trade  Wind  veers  more 
to  the  eastward.  The  contrary  happens  when  the  sun  is  near  the  southern  tropic ;  for 
then  the  S.  E.  wind,  south  of  the  hue,  gets  more  to  the  east,  and  the  N.  E.  wind,  on  the 
Atlantic,  veers  more  to  the  north. 

On  the  African  side  of  the  S.  Atlantic,  the  winds  are  nearest  to  the  south,  and  on  the 
American  side  nearest  the  east.  In  these  seas,  Doct.  Halley  observed,  that  when  the 
wind  was  eastward,  the  weather  was  gloomy,  dark,  and  rainy,  with  hard  gales  of  wind ; 
but  when  the  wind  veered  to  the  southward,  the  weather  generally  becomes  serene,  with 
gentle  breezes  next  to  a  calm. 

The  Ec^UATORiAL  Limits  of  the  N.  E.  or  Perennial  Trade  Wind,  between  the  meri- 
dians of  18  and  26  degrees  west,  have  been  found,  upon  tl^e  comparison  of  nearly  400 
journals,  English  and  French,  to  vary  coni«iderable  even  in  the  stime  months  of  the  year. 
We  have  shown,  by  the  annexed  table,  where  the  N.  E.  Trade,  according  to  tlie  proba- 
ble mean,  may  be  expected  to  cease  in  the  different  months :  and  it  will  be  found  to  ao- 
awer  the  purpose  with  sufficient  precision. 

In  this  table  the  columns  of  extremes  show,  the  uncertain  termination  of  the  Trade 
Winds,  as  experienced  in  different  ships:  The  annexed  columns  show  the  probable  mean; 
and  the  last  column  exhibits  the  mean  bfeadth  of  the  interval  between  the  N.  E.  and  S. 
£.  winds. 

Thus  the  table  shows,  that,  in  the  month  of  January,  the  N.  E.  Trade  has  been  foand 
fomettmes  to  cease  in  the  parallel  of  10°,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  3°  N.  That  the 
I  probable  mean  of  its  limit  is  about  5°  N.:  that  the  S.  E.  Trade,  at  the  same  time,  has 
been  found  to  cease  sometimes  at  only  half  a  degree  north  of  the  line,  and  sometimes  at 
4  degrees :  that  the  probable  mean  of  its  limit  is,  therefore,  two  degrees  and  a  quarter : 
and  that  the  interval  between  the  assumed  meant  of  the  N.  E.  and  S.  E.  Trade  Winds 
'  ja  equal  to  21  degrees :  and  ao  of  the  rest 
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Tabic  ihowing  (he  Equinoctial  Limits  of  the  N.  E.  and  S.  E,  Trade  Winds,  hehifeen  ih$ 

Meridians  of  18  and  26  Degrees  West. 


I 


K.    E.    TRADE   WIIVD. 


CEASES. 


General 
Extremes. 
Id  January  at.  •  3**  to  10°  N. 
February...  2    to  10    — 

March 2    to    8    — 

April 2i  to    9    — 

May.......  4    to  10    — 

June 6i  to  13    — 

July 8i  to  14    — 

August 11    to  15    — 

September  .9  to  14  — 
October....  74  to  14  — 
November  ••  6  to  11  — 
December . .  3    lo    7    — 


Probable 
Mean. 
5°  N. 
4     — 

41- 

6    — 
64  ^ 

84  - 
11  — 
13    — 

114  - 

10    — 
•    8    — 

64  - 


8.  E.  TRADE  WIND. 


General 
Extremes. 
04*»to4«  N. 
04  to  3  — 
04  to24  — 
0  to24  — 
0      to4    — 

0  to6    — 

1  to6  — 
1  to5  — 
1  to5  — 
1  to5  — 
1  to6  — 
1      to44  — 


Probable 

Mean. 

2i«  N. 

1*    - 

U    — 

U    — 
24    - 

3       — 

34     - 
3i    - 

3      — 

3       — 

3       ^ 

34     —. 


IlfTERVAL 
BETWEEN. 

Mean  Breadth. 

24  degrees. 

34 

34 

31 

4 

54 
74 
91 

84 

7 

44 
24 


Id  the  «pace  of  variable  winds  between  the  trades,  exhibited  in  the  Inst  column,  it  has 
bsen  found  that  southerly  winds  prevail  more  than  any  other :  more  particularly  when 
the  sun  has  great  northern  declination.  Homeward  bound  East  India  ships  are  there- 
fore enabled,  at  this  season,  to  cross  the  space  more  quickly  than  those  outward  bound ; 
which  they  do,  in  some  degree,  at  all  other  times.  Vet  calms  and  variable  winds  are 
eitperienced  in  every  month  in  the  year  within  this  space ;  but  the  former,  which  are 
more  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  N.  £.  Trade,  seldom  continue  long.  These  calms 
are  frequently  succeeded  by  sudden  squalls,  against  which  every  precaution  should  be 
taken,  as  many  ships  have  lost  their  topmasts,  and  have  bden  otherwise  damaged  by  them. 
Whirlwinds  have  sometimes  accompanied  these  squalls. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  and  among  its  islands,  the  course  of  the  generaf 
easterly  or  trade  wind  is  uninterrupted,  though  subject  to  some  modifications  in  direc- 
tion and  force.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  land  the  sea  breeze  calms  at  night,  and  la 
replaced  by  the  land  breeze.  This  variation  happens  every  day,  unless  a  strong  wind 
prevails  from  the  northward  or  southward ;  the  first  of  these  being  experienced  from 
October  to  May,  and  the  second  in  July,  August,  and  September. 

To  the  southward  of  Newfoundland,  shifts  of  wind  are  very  common,  and  it  frequently 
happens  that,  after  blowing  a  gale  upon  one  point  of  the  compass,  the  wind  suddenly 
ahifts  to  the  opposite  point,  and  blows  equally  strong.  It  has  been  known  that  while  one 
vessel  has  been  lying  to,  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  another,  not  more  than  30  leagues  dis- 
tant, has,  at  the  very  same  time,  been  in  another  gale  equally  heavy,  and  lying  to,  with 
the  wind  in  quite  an  opposite  direction.  This  fact  snows  the  whirlwind  character  of  these 
gales,  the  opposite  winds  being  on  opposite  sides  of  the  circuit  of  the  gale. 

In  the  year  1782,  at  the  time  tiie  Ville  de  Paris,  Centaur,  Raraillies,  and  several  other 
afaips  of  war,  either  foundered,  or  were  rendered  unserviceable,  on  or  near  the  banks, 
together  with  a  whole  fleet  of  West  lodianien,  excepting  five  or  six,  they  were  all  lying 
to  with  a  hurricane  from  E.  S.  E.,  the  wind  shifted  in  an  instant  to  N.  W.,  and  blew 
equally  heavy,  and  every  ship  lying  to,  under  a  square  course,  foundered. 

This  disaster  was  owing  to  their  being  hove  to  on  the  w^rong  tack.  We  insert  the 
following,  as  it  has  met  the  approval  of  some  of  our  most  experienced  ship  masters  : 

**  Heaving  To.''^ — The  recent  disasters  which  have  occurred  to  American  ships,  such 
aa  the  Dorchester,  Medora,  Ambassador,  and  many  others,  have  caused  some  inquiry, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  by  experienced  men,  borne  out  by  the  facts,  that  the  disasters 
may  be  traced  to  the  "  heaving  of  ships  to*'  on  the  wrong  tack  ;  that  is,  that  vessels  bound 
to  the  westward  from  Europe,  instead  of  ** heaving  to*'  with  their  larboard  tacks  on  board, 
in  a  southwest  gale,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  should  *'  heave  to"  on  the  starboard  tack. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  heavy  westerly  gales,  in  the  winter  season,  often  begin  at  the 
aouth  or  southwest^  and  as  they  increase  in  intensity,  haul  round  gradually,  but  oftentimes 
suddenly,  in  a  squall,  to  the  northwest.  Take,  then,  the  case  of  a  ship  bound  to  the  west- 
ward, the  wind  commencing  at  the  south  or  southwest,  the  ship  on  the  larboai*d  tack; 
the  master,  anxious  to  get  to  the  westward,  carries  his  canvas  as  long  as  possible,  and 
continues  on  that  tack  until  he  has  his  ship  under  a  close  reefed  mnin-topsail,  mizen 
staysail  or  trymiil — in  fact,  **  hove  to"  on  the  larboard  tack,  the  sea  making  heavy  from 
the  southwest,  the  wind  keeps  hauling  to  the  westward,  and  the  ship  fulls  off  with  it  until 
ahe  /ays  in  the  trough  of  the  sea — the  sea  then  having  the  control  over,  and  breaking  with 
JCf  ful/  force  on  the  broadside,  there  is  no  canvas  at  this  time  set  that  she  can  ware  under 
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with  safety — ^the  ship  is  then  disabled,  and  sometimes  founders — the  fact  is,  over  anxiety 
to  get  to  the  westward  has  kept  the  ship  too  long  upon  this  tack. 

Now,  what  is  the  best  coarse,  as  a  genentl  "rule,  to  be  adopted  ?  We  think  that  the 
rale  should  be  laid  down,  that  when  it  is  blowing  so  hard  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  furl 
the  foresail,  or  head  sails,  previous  to  doing  so,  the  ship  should  be  wore  round,  and  "hove 
to**  on  the  starboard  tack ;  and  as  the  wind  hauls,  she  comes  up  heading  the  sea  more  and 
more,  until  it  is  on  the  bow,  and  of  course  in  the  best  position  to  avoid  its  shock. 

Again,  often  the  wind  shifts  so  suddenly  in  a  S.  W.  gale,  that  n  ship  is  taken  aback  by 
bein^  on  the  larboard  tack,  which  is  fearful  at  any  time,  and  particularly  so  at  such  a 
time.  Those  who  have  experienced  it  on  a  winter's  passage  from  Europe,  with  a  crew 
worked  down  with  hard  weather,  and  on  a  dark  night  can  only  imagine  what  a  scene  it  is. 

This  cannot  occur  on  being  "  hove  to"  on  the  starboard  tack. 

The  winds  within  the  gulf  are  not  so  liable  to  sudden  shifts  as  on  the  outside,  or  to  the 
eastward  of,  Breton  Island.  The  weather  to  the  southward  of  Magdalen  Islands,  be- 
tween them  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  is  generally  much  clearer  than  on  the  north. 

On  the  Winds,  as  influencing  the  tracks  sailed  by  Bermuda  Vessels ;  and  on  the  advan^ 
,  tage  v^hich  may  he  derived  from  Sailing  on  Curved  Courses  when  meeting  with  pro- 
gressive Revolving  Winds,  * 

In  high  latitudes  the  prevailing  atmospheric  curreuts,  when  undisturbed,  are  westerly, 
particularly  in  the  winter  season.  As  storms  and  gales  revolve  by  a  fixed  law,  and  we  are 
able  by  observation  to  distinguish  revolving  gales  from  steady-blowing  winds,  voyages  may 
be  shortened  by  taking  advanttige  of  them. 

The  indications  of  a  Progressive  Revolving  Gnle,  ore,  a  descending  barometer  with  a 
regularly  veering  wind,  or  with  the  wind  changing  suddenly  to  the  opposite  point. 

In  the  Northern  Hemisphere  Storms  revolve  from  right  to  left. 

In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  Storms  revolve  from  left  to  right. 

The  indications  of  a  steady-blowing  wind  which  will  not  revolve,  but  blow  in  a  straight- 
line  direction,  is  a  high  barometer  remaining  stationary.  When  the  steady  wind  blows 
from  either  pole,  according  to  the  side  of  the  equator,  the  atmosphere  will  be  both  dry 
iMid  cool.  An  increase  of  warmth  and  atmospheric  moisture,  are  indications  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  Progressive  Revolving  Wind. 

Sailing  from  Bermuda  to  New  York. — The  firpt  half  of  a  revolving  gale,  is  a  fair  wind 
from  Bermuda  to  New  York,  because  in  it  the  wind  blows  from  the  east;  but  the  last 
half  is  a  fair  wind  from  New  York  to  Bermuda.  During  the  winter  season,  most  of 
the  sales  which  pass  along  the  coast  of  North  America  are  Revolving  Gnles.  Ves- 
sels rrova  Bermuda  bound  to  New  York,  should  put  to  sea  when  the  north-west  wind 
which  is  the  conclusion  of  a  passing  gale  is  becoming  moderate,  and  the  barometer  is 
rising  to  its  usual  level.  The  probability  is,  more  particularly  in  the  winter  season,  that, 
after  a  short  calm,  the  next  succeeding  wind  will  be  easterly,  the  first  part  of  afresh  Re- 
volving Wind  coming  up  from  the  south-west  quaiter. 

A  ship  at  Bermuda  bound  to  New  York  or  the  Chesapeake,  might  sail  whilst  the  wind 
is  still  west,  and  bluwing  hard,  provided  the  barometer  indicate,  that  this  west  wind  is  ow- 
ing to  a  Revolving  Gale  which  will  veer  to  the  northward.  But  ns  the  usual  track  which 
gales  follow  in  this  hemisphere  is  northerly  or  north-easterly,  such  a  ship  should  be  steer- 
ed to  the  southward.  As  the  wind  at  wesU  veers  towards  north-west  and  north,  the  vessel 
would  come  up,  and  at  lost  make  a  course  to  the  westward,  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  east  wind,  at  the  setting  in  of  tlie  next  rev9lving  gnlje. 

Sailing  from  New  York  to  Bermuda. — A  vessel  at  New  York  and  bound  to  Bermuda, 
at  the  time  when  a  Revolving  Wind  is  passing  along  the  North  American  coast,  should 
not  wait  in  port  for  the  westerly  wind,  but  sail  as  soon  as  the  first  portion  of  the  gn]e  has 
passed  by,  and  the  N.  £.  wind  is  veering  towards  norUi^  provided  it  should  not  blow  too 
hard.  For  the  north  wind  will  veer  to  the  westward,  and  become  every  hour  fairer  for 
the  voyage  to  Bermuda. 

Sailing  between  Halifax  and  Bermuda, — A  great  number  of  gales  pass  along  the  coast 
iff  North  America,  following  nearly  similar  tracks,  and  in  the  winter  season  make  the 
voyages  between  Bermuda  and  Halifax  very  boisterous.  These  gnles  by  revolving  as  ex- 
tended whirlwinds,  give  a  northerly  wine)  along  the  shore  of  the  Amorican  Continent^  and 
a  southerly  wind  on  the  Whirlwind's  opposite  side  far  out  in  the  Atlantic.  In  sailing  from 
Halifax  to  Bermuda,' it  is  desirable  for  this  reason  to  keep  to  the  westward,  as  affording 
a  better  chance  of  having  n  wind  blowing  at  north,  instead  of  one  at  souUi;  as  well  as  be- 
cause the  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream  sets  vessels  to  the  eastward. 

From  Barhadoes  to  Bermuda, — When  vessels  coming  from  Barbadoes  or  its  neighboring 
West  India  Islands,  sail  to  Bermuda  on  n  direct  course,  they  sofnetimes  fall  to  the  east- 
ward of  it,  and  find  it  very  difficult  to  make  Bermuda  when- westerly  winds  prevail.  They 
should  therefore  take  advantage  of  the  trade  wind,  to  make  the  G8^  or  70*^  of  west  longi- 
tude, before  they  leave  the  25°  of  latitude. 
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SmtiMgjTOM  Englatul  to  Bermuda. — On  a  ship  leaving  England  for  Bermada,  instead 
of  ateering  a  direct  course  for  the  destined  port,  or  following  the  usual  practice  of  seeking 
for  the  tmfle  winds,  it  may  be  found  a  better  course,  on  the  setting  in  of  an  easterly  wind 
to  steer  west,  abd  if  the  wind  should  veer  by  the  south  towards  the  tosst^  to  continue  on 
the  pert  tack,  until  by  changing,  the  ship  conld  lie  its  course.  If  the  wind  should  continue 
to  veer  to  norths  and  as  it  sometimes  does  even  to  the  eastward  of  norths  a  ship  upon  the 
starboard  tack,  might  be  allowed  to  come  up  with  her  head  to  the  westward  of  her  direct 
course.  On  both  tacks  she  would  have  sailed  on  curved  linesj  the  object  of  which  would 
be,  to  carry  her  to  the  westward  against  the  prevniling  wind  and  currents.  There  is 
reason  for  believing  that  many  of  the  Revolving  Winds  of  the  winter  season,  originate 
within  the  tropics:  and  that  ships  seeking  for  the  steady  trade  winds,  even  further  south 
than  the  tropic  at  that  period  of  the  year  will  frequently  be  disappointed.  How  near  to  the 
Equator  the  revolving  winds  originate,  in  the  winter  season,  is  an  important  point  not  yet 
sufficiently  observed.  The  quickest  voyage  from  England  to  Bermuda,  therefore,  may 
perhaps  be  made,  by  sailing  oo  a  course  composed  of  many  carved  lines,  which  cannot  bo 
previously  laid  down,  but  which  must  be  determined  by  the  winds  met  with  on  the  voyage. 
This  principle  of  taking  advantage  of  the  changes  of  Revolving  Winds,  by  sailing  on  curved 
lines,  is  applicable  to  high  latitudes  in  both  hemispheres,  when  ships  are  sailing  westerly. 

OOTEaNMKNT   HoUSE,  BfRMUOA,  W.   R. 

2lst  March,  1846, 
Th»  above,  by  Col.  Reid,  then  Governor  of  Bermuda,  exhibits  the  general  character  of 
the  winds  in  both  hemispheres,  in  high  latitudes. 

**The  geperal  easterly  wind  of  the  tropical  regions  is  felt  on  the  coast  of  Guyana,  and 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Caribbean  and  Mexican  Seas,  but  with  variations  which  may  be  de- 
nominated diurnal  and  annual.  The  diurnal  period  is  that  which  the  sea  breeze  causes, 
and  which  strikea  the  coast  usually  at  an  angle  of  two  points,  less  or  more,  according  to 
the  locality  and  other  circumstaniies;  and  then  the  land  wind,  which,  coming  from  the  in- 
terior, always  blows  off  shore.  The  sea  breeze  comes  on  at  about  nine  or  ten  in  the 
forenoon,  and  continues  while  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  increasing  its  force  as  that  lu- 
ninary  augments  its  akitude,  and  diminishing,  in  a  similar  proportion,  as  the  sun*s  altitude 
decreases.  Thus,  when  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian,  the  sea  breeae  is  at  the  maximum 
of  its  strength ;  and  at  the  time  the  sun  reaches  the  horizon,  this  breeze  has  perceptibly 
ceased.  The  land  breeze  commences  before  midnight,  and  continues  until  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  sometimes  longer.  A  space  of  some  hours  intervenes  between  the  land  breezes 
ceasing  and  the  sea  breezes  coming  on,  during  which  there  is  a  perfect  calm. 

''The  annual  period  of  the  trade  wind  here  is  produced  by  the  proximity  or  distance  of 
the  sun,  which  occasions  the  only  two  seasons  known  in  Uie  tropic~-the  rainy  and  the 
dry  seasons.  The  first  is  when  the  sun  is  in  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  heavy  rains  with 
loud  thunder  are  prevalent.  In  this  season  the  wind  is  generally  to  the  southward  of  east, 
but  interrupted  by  frequent  calms,  yet  it  occasionally  blows  with  force  and  obscures  the 
atmosphere. 

'*  When  the  sun  is  into  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  dry  season  commences,  and  then 
the  tradd  wind,  which  is  steady  at  N.  E.,  is  cool  and  agreeable.  At  this  season,  N.  and 
N.  W.  winds  are  sometimes  found  blowing  with  much  force,  and,  indeed,  in  some  degree, 
they  regularly  alternate  with  the  general  wind,  as  they  are  more  frequent  in  November 
and  December  than  in  February  and  March. 

**In  the  change  of  the  seasons  there  is  a  remarkable  difference;  for  in  April  and  May 
no  change  is  experienced  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  weather  is,  in  general,  beautifully 
fine;  but  in  August,  September,  and  October,  there  are  usually  calms,  or  very  light  winds; 
aod  dreadful  hurricanes  in  tliese  months  sometimes  render  the  navigation  perilous.  From 
these  perils,  however,  are  exempted  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  the  coasts  of  Colombia,  (late 
Terra  Firma,)  the  Gulfs  or  Bays  of  Darien  anrl  Honduras^  and  tho  Bight  of  Vera  Cruz, 
to  which  the  hurricanes  do  not  reach.*  In  the  space  of  sea  between  the  Great  Antillas 
and  the  coast  of  Colombia,  the  general  N.  E.^or  trade  wind  regularly  prevails ;  but  near 
the  shore  the  folbwing  peculiarities  are  found: 

^  At  the  Greater  Antillas,  the  sea  breeze  constantly  prevails  by  day,  and  the  land  breeze 
by  night.  These  kind  breezes  are  the  freshest  which  are  known,  and  assist  vessels  much 
in  getting  to  the  eastward,  or  remounting  to  windward,  which  without  them  would  be 
almost  impossible.  At  the  Lesser  Antillas,  as  Dominica,  Martinique,  and  St.  Lucia,  &c., 
there  are  no  land  breezes. 

**On  the  coasts  of  Guyana  there  are  no  land  breezes,  nor  more  wind  than  is  generally  ex- 
perienced between  the  tropics*  In  January,  Febraury,  and  March,  the  winds  here  blow 
from  N.  to  E.  N.  E.,  and  the  weather  is  clear.  In  April,  May,  and  Juno,  the  winds  are 
from  E.  to  S.  £.  In  July,  August,  and  September,  there  are  calms,  with  tornadoes  from 
S,  and  S.  W. :  and  in  October,  November,  and  December,  there  are  continual  rains,  while 


*  Uurricancs  have  sometimes  occurred  in  these  regions. — W.  C.  R. 
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the  sky  is,  in  genera),  obBcnred  by  clouds.  In  the  dry  season,  which  is  from  January  In 
June,  the  heat  is  very  great ;  and  in  the  wet  season  rains  and  thunders  are  constant  and 
violent. 

**  On  the  coasts  of  Camana  and  Caraccas,  to  Cape  la  Vela,  the  breeae  foDows  the  regu- 
lar course ;  but  from  that  cape  to  Cape  San  Bias  the  general  wind  alters  its  direction ; 
for  h  blows  from  N.  £.,  or  N.  N.  E.,  excepting  in  the  montheof  March,  April,  May,  and 
June,  when  it  comes  to  E.  N.  E.,  and  is  then  so  uncommonly  strong  as  to  render  it  ne- 
cessary for  vessels  to  lie  to.  These  gales,  which  are  well  known  to  mariners,  extend 
from  about  mid>channel  to  within  2  or  3  leagues  of  the  coast,  where  they  become  weak, 
especially  at  night.  On  this  coast,  about  die  Gulf  of  Nicaragua,  are  westerly  winds, 
which  the  pilots  of  that  country  call  vendevales,  (rainy  winds,)  in  the  months  from  July 
to  December;  but  these  winds  never  pass  the  parallel  of  13^  N.,  nor  do  they  blow  oon- 
stantly,  but  alternate  with  the  sea  breeze. 

*'  Upon  the  Mosquito  Shore,  Honduras,  itnd  eastern  coast  of  Yucatan,  the  general 
winds  or  breeses  prevail  in  February,  March,  April,  and  May ;  but  during  the  first  two 
of  these  months  they  are  occasionally  interrupted  by  norths.  In  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust, th(i  winds  here  are  from  the  eastward  and  westward  of  south,  with  tornadoes  and 
calms.  In  September,  October,  November,  December,  and  Januaiy,  they  are  from  the 
northward  or  southward  of  west,  with  frequent  gales  from  W.  S.  W .,  W.,  N.  W.,  and 
north. 

«*  On  the  northern  and  western  coast  of  Yucatan,  between  Cape  Catoche  and  Point 
Piedras,  or  Descondida,  and  thence  to  Campeche,  there  ie  no  other  than  the  N.  £.  or 
eeneral  wind,  interrupted  by  hard  norths  in  the  season  of  them ;  and  about  the  end  of 
April,  tornadoes  commence  from  N.  E.  to  S.  E.  These  tornadoes  generafly  ^rm  in  the 
afternoon,  continue  about  an  hour,  and  by  nightfidl  the  serenity  of  3ie  atmosphere  is  re- 
established. The  season  of  the  tornadoes  continues  until  September,  and  in  all  the  time 
there  are  sea  breezes  upon  the  coast,  which  blow  from  ^.  N.  W.  to  N.  E.  It  has  been 
remarked  that,  as  the  sea  breeze  is  the  more  fresh,  the  tnore  fierce  is  the  tornado,  espe- 
cially from  June  to  September.  The  sea  breezes  come  on  at  about  11  of  die  day ;  and  at 
night  the  wind  gets  round  to  £.,  E.  S.  £.,  or  S.  £.,  so  that  it  may  be  in  some  degree 
considered  as  a  land  breeze. 

**  On  the  coast  of  the  Mexican  Sea,  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Tampico,  the  breeze  from  £. 
S.  K.  and  £.  prevails  in  April,  May,  June,  and  July ;  and  at  night  the  land  In'eeze  cornea 
off  from  S.  to  S.  W. :  but  if  the  land  breeze  is  friom  the  N.  W.,  with  rain,  the  wind  on 
the  following  day  will  be  from  N.,  N.  N.  £.,  or  N.  £.,  particularly  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember; these  winds  are  denominated  in  the  country,  » vientos  de  cabeza,  o  vendevales,' 
(head  winds,  or  rainy  winds;)  they  are  not  strong,  nor  do  they  raise  die  sea;  with  them, 
therefore,  a  vessel  may  take  an  anchorage  as  well  as  with  the  general  breeze ;  but  they 
impede  getting  out,  for  which  the  land  breeze  is  required.  The  vientos  de  cabeza,  or 
head  winds,  reach  to  about  20  or  30  leagues  from  die  coast,  at  which  distance  are  found 
those  at  £.  and  E.  S.  £. 

"  From  the  middle  of  September  until  the  month  of  March,  caution  is  necessary  in 
making  Vera  Cruz,  for  the  norths  are  then  very  heavy.  The  narrowness  of  this  harbor, 
the  obstruction  formed  by  the  shoals  at  its  entrance,  and  the  slender  shelter  it  affords  from 
the  norths,  render  an  attempt  to  make  it  during  one  of  them,  extremely  dangerous,  for 
it  will  be  impossible  to  take  the  anchorage.  The  following  description  of  the  winds  here, 
has  been  written  by  Don  Bernardo  de  Orta,  a  captain  in  the  Spanish  navy,  who  has  been 
captain  of  the  Port,  and  who  surveyed  it : 

^  Although  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  we  cannot  say  that  there  is  any  other  constant 
wind  than  the  general  breeze  of  this  regkin,  notwithstanding  that,  frum  September  to 
March,  the  north  winds  interrupt  the  general  course,  and,  in  some  degree,  divide  the 
year  into  two  seasons,  wet  and  dry,  or  of  the  Breezes  and  Norths :  the  first,  in  which 
the  breezes  are  setded,  is  frt>m  March  to  SeptembcM- ;  and  the  second,  in  whkrh  the 
norths  blow,  is  from  September  to  March.  For  greater  clearness  we  shall  explain  each 
separately. 

««The  first  of  the.  norths  is  regularly  felt  in  the  month  of  September;  but,  in  this 
month  and  the  following  one,  October,  the  norths  do  not  blow  with  much  force.  Some- 
times it  happens  that  they  do  not  appear,  but,  in  that  case,  the  breeze  is  interrupted  by 
heavy  rains  and  tornadoes.  In  November  the  norths  are  established,  blow  with  much 
strength,  and  oondnue  a  length  of  time  during  December,  January,  and  February.  In 
these  months,  after  they  begin,  they  increase  fiist ;  and  in  four  hours  or  a  little  more,  at- 
tain their  utmost  strengdi,  with  which  they  continue  btowing  for  48  hours :  but  after- 
wards, though  they  do  not  cease  for  some  days,  they  are  modemte.  In  these  moriths  the 
norths  are  obscure  and  north  westerly,  and  they  come  on  so  frequently,  that  there  is,  in 
general,  not  more  than  4  or  6  days  between  diem.  In  March  and  April  they  are  neither 
so  frequent,  nor  last  so  long,  and  are  clearer ;  but  yet  they  are  more  fierce  for  the  first 
24  hours,  and  have  leas  noith-westing.    In  the  interval  before  November,  in  which,  as 
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we  bsf  A  taid,  the  norths  are  eatebliBhedt  the  weather  is  beantifolv  aod  the  general  breeoe 
blows  with  great  regularity  by  day ;  the  land  breeze  as  regular  by  night, 

**  There  are  various  sigos  by  which  the  coming  on  of  a  north  may  be  foreseen ;  such 
are,  the  wind  steady  at  south ;  the  moisture  of  the  walls,  and  of  the  pavements  of  the 
houses  and  streets;  seeing  clearly  the  Peak  of  Orizaba  and  the  Mountains  of  Perote  nod 
ViJla-Rica,  with  the  cloud  on  those  of  St.  Martin,  having  folds  like  a  white  sheet ;  the 
increase  of  heat  and  of  dew ;  and  a  thick  fog  or  a  low  scud,  flying  with  velocity  to  the 
southward ;  but  the  most  certain  of  all  is  the  barometer ;  for  this  instrument,  in  the  time 
of  the  norths  at  Vera  Cruz,  does  not  vary  more,  between  its  highest  and  lowest  range, 
than  eig}it  tentlis ;  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  rise  higer  than  30  ,^7  inches,  nor  fall  lower 
than  ^fe  inches.  The  descent  of  the  mercury  predicts  the  norths;  but  they  do  not 
begin  to  blow  the  moment  it  sinks,  which  it  always  does  a  short  time  before  the  norths 
come  on ;  at  these  times  lightnings  appear  on  the  horizon,  especially  from  N.  W.  to  N. 
£. ;  the  sea  sparkles,  cobwebs  are  seen  on  the  rigging,  if  by  day  ;  with  such  warnings 
tmst  not  to  the  weather,  for  a  north  will  infallibly  come  on. 

This  wind  generaly  moderdtes  at  the  setting  of  the  sun  :  that  is,  it  does  not  retain  the 
same  strength  which  it  had  from  9  in  the  morning  to  3  in  the  afrernoon,  unless  it 
commences  in  the  evening  or  at  night,  for  then  it  mny  increase  otherwise.  Sometimes 
H  happens  that,  after  dark,  or  a  little  before  midnight,  it  is  found  to  be  the  land-wind,  from 
the  northward  and  westward ;  in  which  case,  should  it  get  round  to  the  southward  of 
west,  the  north  will  be  at  an  end,,  and  the  general  breeze  will,  to  a  certainty,  come  on  at 
Ha  regular  hour ;  but  if  that  does  not  happen  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  or  afterwards,  and 
at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  it  will  return  to  blow  from  the  north,  with  the  same  violence  as 
on  the  day  before,  and  then  it  is  called  a  Norte  do  Marea,  or  Tide-North. 

**  The  Nortlis  also,  sometimes,  conclude  by  taking  to  the  northward  and  eastward, 
which  is  more  certain;  for,  if  the  wind  in  the  evenin<7gets  to  N.  £.,  although  the  sky 
remained  covered  the  day  following,  but  by  night  the  land  breeze  has  been  from  the  north- 
ward and  westward,  the  regular  breeze  will  surely  ensue  in  the  evening,  good  weather 
succeeding  and  continuing  for  4  or  6  days;  the  latter  period  being  the  longest  that  it  will 
last  to,  in  the  season  of  the  nortlis ;  but,  if  the  wind  retrograde  from  N.  £•  to  N.  N.  £., 
or  N.,  the  weather  will  bo  still  unsettled. 

^*  Examples  are  not  wanting  of  norths  happening  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  at 
which  times  they  are  most  furious,  and  are  called  Nortes  del  Mueso  Colorado ;  the  more 
moderate  are  called  Chocolateros,  but  these  are  rather  uncommon. 

**  The  wet  season,  or  the  season  of  the  breezes,  is  from  March  to  September;  the 
breezes,  at  the  end  of  March,  and  through  the  whole  month  of  April,  as  already  explained, 
are  from  time  to  time  interrupted  by  norths,  and  are  from  E.  S.  E.  very  fresh ;  the  sky 
sometimes  clear,  at  other  times  obscure.  At  times  these  touch  from  S.  E.,  and  continue 
all  night,  without  giving  place  to  the  land-breeze,  which  prevails,  in  general,  every  night, 
ezcepttng  when  the  north  wind  is  on.  The  land-breeze  is  freshest  when  the  rains  have 
begun. 

^*  After  the  sun  passes  the  zenith  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  until  he  returns  to  it,  that  is,  from 
the  16th  of  May  to  the  27th  of  July,  the  breezes  are  of  the  lightest  description;  almost 
ealms,  with  much  mist  or  haze,  and  slight  tornadoes.  After  that  time,  the  ploasaat 
hreeaee  from  N.  W.  to  N.  E.  sometimes  remain  fixed. 

**  From  the  27th  of  July  to  the  middle  of  October,  when  the  norths  become  established, 
the  tornadoes  are  fierce,  with  heavy  rains,  thunder,  and  lightning;  those  which  bring  the 
heaviest  winds  are  from  the  east,  but  they  are  also  of  the  shortest  duration. 

**  In  the  season  of  breezes,  the  total  variation  of  tho  barometer  is  four-tenths ;  the 
greatest  ascent  of  the  mercury  is  to  30  inches  thirty-five-one-hundrodths,  and  its  greatest 
descent  to  29  inches  ninety -six-one-huodredths.  The  thermometer  in  July  rises  to  87°, 
and  does  not  fall  to  63i\;  in  Decembor  it  rises  to  80i^,  but  never  falls  below  66i°. — 
This,  it  must  be  understood,  was  ascertained  in  the  shade,  the  instrument  being  placed  in 
one  of  the  coolest  and  best  ventilated  halls  in  the  castle. 

^'In  the  months  of  August  and  September,  rarely  a  year  passes  without  hurricanes  near 
Florida  and  the  northern  Antillas;  but  to  Vera  Cruz,  or  any  part  of  the  coast  thenco  to 
Campeche,  they  never  arise ;  all  that  is  felt  being  the  heavy  sea,  which  has  arisen  in  the 
higher  latitudes.  Hurricanes  begin  blowing  from  the  northward  and  eastward ;  and  al- 
though they  do  not  always  go  round  the  same  way,  yet  in  general  they  next  go  to  the 
•oath ward  and  eastward,  with  thick  squally  weather  and  rain." 

From  Tampico  to  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  the  winds  are  continually  from  E.  to  S.,  and 
light  from  the  month  of  April  to  August:  the  contrary  is  experienced  in  the  other  months. 
This  coast  is  exposed  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  gales  from  E.  and  E.  S.  E.,  which 
blow  without  intermission  for  two  or  three  days  before  hauling  to  the  northward. 

In  latitude  26^  30'  N.,  there  are  land  breezes  at  night,  which  blow  from  midnight  to 
nine  A.  M. 

From  Bty  St.  Bernard  to  the  Misstssippit  there  are  land  breezes  at  daylight,  and  on 
Ill#  day*  eatoring,  the  winds  haul  to  S*  £.  and  £.  8.  £.,  and  in  the  afternoon  it  generally 
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bauls  S.  W.  In  wtntor  the  sonlherly  winds  are  werj  tempestaous,  and  Mow  for  the  apioe 
af  two  or  three  dnys.  The  months  most  to  be  feared  to  navigate  this  sea,  are  August, 
September,  October,  and  November,  in  which  there  are  harricaoes  and  winda  on  shore 
80  heavy  that  no  canvas  can  stand  them ;  upon  the  Mississippi,  and  all  its  mouths,  there 
are  very  thick  fogs  very  frequently,  especially  in  Pebruary,  March  and  April,  and  in  June 
andJaly. 

From  the  Mississippi  to  lat.  28°  N.,  in  the  month  of  April  to  July,  the  reigning  winds 
are  generally  from  N.  to  K.  and  from  E.  to  S.  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  they 
haul  S.  W.  These  S.  W.  winds  are  ^mpestuons  in  August,  September,  and  October, 
an  epoch  in  which  are  also  experionced  hoavy  southers  and  hurricanes.  From  ^Novem- 
ber to  March  the  winds  blow  from  the  northward,  beginning  first  from  S.  £.  and  S.,  with 
heavy  rain,  when  it  hauls  to  S.  W.  and  W.,  and  blows  very  heavy,  till  it  hauls  to  N.  W. 
and  N.,  when  it  clears  the  weather,  and  then  to  N.'E.,  and  is  mild. 

From  lat.  29°  N.  to  the  southernmost  of  the  Florida  Keys,  the  trade  wind  reigns  in  the 
morning,  and  at  mid-day  it  hauls  in  from  the  sea.  This  happens  in  summer,  but  in  win- 
ter, especially  from  November  to  March,  the  winds  blow  from  S.  to  W.,  and  raise  a  vei^ 
heavy  sea. 

In  the  new  channel  of  Bahama,  the  reigning  wind  is  the  tr4de,  interrupted  in  winter 
by  norths,  and  in  summer  by  calms.  Although  the  northern  limit  of  this  channel  is  in 
28^  30'  N.,  and  consequently  within  tho  limits  of  the  trades,  y^t  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
in  fiind  that  in  winter,  that  is,  from  November  to  April,  you  will  meet  with  the  varia- 
bles at  or  before  you  arrive  to  lat.  27°,  which  variables  are  from  E.  to  S.  and  from  S.  to 
W.,  and  in  summer  you  have  calms  and  light  airs  from  S.  to  W.  and  from  W.  to  N. 

ON  THE  EASTERN  COAST  OF  BRAZIL,  between  the  months  of  September 
and  March,  the  winds  generally  prevail  from  N.  by  £.  to  N.  E.  by  E.  Between  March 
and  September  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  E.  by  N.  to  E.  S.  E. 

The  former  of  these  is  generally  termed  the  northerly  monsoon,  and  the  latter,  the 
southerly  one ;  although  there  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  no  direct  and  opposite  change  io 
them  on  or  about  the  equinoxes,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  the  winds  so  called. 

These  winds  are  simply  a  continuation  of  the  S.  E.  trade,  which  changes  its  direc- 
tion as  above  do.<)crlbed,  and  is  influunced  by  the  land  on  its  approach  thereto.  When 
the  sun  is  to  the  northward,  no  particular  di(ference  is  observed  ia  the  S.  E.-4xade,  but 
it  may  be  carried  within  sight  of  the  coast,  ^ith  scarcely  any  deviation ;  nevei^^heless, 
about  both  equinoxes,  but  more  especially  when  the  sun  is  advancing  to  the  northward, 
calms  and  very  light  winds,  with  apparently  no  settled  quarter,  will  prevail  near  the  coast; 
and  this  may  be  said  to  be  more  particularly  the  case  on  that  part  of  it  between  the 
Abrolhos  ^nd  Capa  Fno.  As  the  sun  advances  to  the  southward,  the  prade  wind  will 
generally  come  round  to  the  north-eastward,  and  will  have  its  retrograde  movement  with 
the  return  of  the  sun  to  the  equinox.  At  this  latter  season,  ships,  on  approaching  the 
aoast,  will  begin  to  observe  this  northerly  inclination  of  the  S.  E.  trade,  when  within 
four  or  five  degrees  of  it,  and  which  they  will  find  gradually  to  increase  as  they  incline  to 
the  westward. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast,  and  in  the  dilTerent  roadsteads  and  harbors,  the  wind 
generally  blows  directly  upon  it;  and,  in  the  deep  harbors,  and  upon  the  shore,  this  is 
generally  superseded  by  a  land  breeze  which  sometimes  lasts  a  greater  part  of  the  night 
About  Rio  Janeiro  this  land  breeze  sometimes  extends  as  far  seaward  as  Round  Island, 
while  at  Pernainbuco  it  rarely  reaches  the  roadstead. 

The  preceding  remarks  are  those  of  Lieutenant  Hewett.  Pimentel,  and,  after  him, 
M.  D'Apros,  has  said  that  the  winds  of  the  northerly  monsoons,  between  September  and 
March,  are  from  N.  E.  and  E.  N.  E.,  or  less  northerly  than  as  above;  and  that  those  of 
the  southerly  raon<$0'jn  are  from  E.  S.  E.  to  S.  S.  E  ,  or  more  southerly.  It  may  there- 
fore be  admitted,  that  they  do  sometimes  prevail  more  from  the  south,  and  that  those 
near  the  north  but  seldom  occur. 

Mr.  Lindley,  in  his  narrative  of  a  voyage  to  Brazil,  having  resided  a  considerable  time 
on  shore,  at  Bahia,  &c.,  has  described  the  in-shore  wind  as  follows: — "From  Cape  St. 
Augustine,  (southward,)  the  wind  blows,  9  months  in  tho  year,  chiefly  north-easterly  in 
the  morning,  and  north-westerly  during  the  evening  and  nig'ht.  This  continues  gradu- 
ally changing  along  the  coast,  till,  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  the  Rio  Plata,  it  becomes  a 
regular  land  breeze  from  evening  till  morning,  and  throughout  the  day  the  reverse. 
During  the  three  stormy  months,  that  is,  from  the  latter  end  of  February  to  that  of 
May,  Sie  wind  is  generally  southerly,  blowing  very  fresh  and  squally,  at  times,  from  the 
south-west. 

Lieutenant  Hewett  has  observed,  that  the  winds  off  Cape  Frio  are  seldom  found  to 
the  southward  of  east ;  and  in  the  northern  monsoon  they  are  generally  to  the  nordiward 
of  N.  E.  Heavy  and  violent  squalls  are  occasionally  met  with  in  rounding  the  Cape,  to 
obviate  tho  effects  of  which  every  precaution  is  required. 

7he  samo  officer  adds,  that  at  Rio  de  Jiineiro,  the  sea  breeze  varies  in  its  comnoence- 
ment  from  ten  to  one  o*clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  ceaaes  in  the  evening  between  tfaA 
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IvMiTS  of  seven  and  eleven.  At  the  Ml  and  change  of  the  moon,  iWot  sqoaHs  from  the 
N.  W.,  named  by  the  Portuguese  "  Tore  Altos,"  immediately  supersede  the  sea  breeze, 
lasting  from  four  to  six  hours. 

The  late  Captain  John  M'Bride,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  kept  a  regular  journal  of  the  winds 
and  weather  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  from  1st  of  February,  1766,  to  19th  January,  1767, 
which  was  published  in  1775,  by  Mr.  Dalrymple.  The  journal  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing general  remai'ks : 

**  From  going  over  the  following  journal  of  the  winds,  for  the  space  of  one  year,  they 
vrill  be  found  to  prevail  in  the  western  quarter,  and  generally  blow  a  close-reefed  topsail 
gale,  with  a  cool  air.  In  November  the  winds  begin  to  be  more  frequent  in  the  N.  W. 
quarter,  generally  hasy  weather,  and  for  the  most  part  blow  about  16  or  30  hours,  when 
it  begins  to  rain :  the  wind  then  regularly  shifts  into  the  westward,  and  so  on,  till  it  gets 
to  the  S.  W.  by  S.,  and  S.  S.  W.,  when  it  blows  fresh,  and  clears  up.  This  S.  S.  W. 
wind  continues  for  about  16  hours,  then  dies  away,  when  the  wind  shifts  again  to  the  N. 
W.  quarter;  this  continues  during  December,  January,  and  February,  and  changes 
in  the  manner  aboi^  mentioned,  every  three  or  four  days.  As  March  comes  on  you 
have  these  changes  but  seldom ;  and  as  the  winter  advances,  they  are  seldom  in  the  N. 
W.  quarter,  but  mtber  incline  to  the  £.  N.  £.,  which  is  generally  accompanied  with 
■leet  and  snow.  There  is  not  the  least  proportion  in  Che  gales  between  winter  and  sum- 
mer. In  summer,  (as  I  have  before  observed,)  as  the  winds  are  in  the  westward,  they 
blow  in  such  heavy  squalls  off  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  that  it  is  sometimes  an  Ij^av 
before  a  cutter  can  row  to  the  shore,  although  the  water  is  smooth,  and  the  distance  of 
bat  one  cable  and  a  half  off.  In  the  winter,  the  winds  are  pent  up  by  a  keen  frosty 
air.  The  most  lasting  gales  are  those  from  S.  by  £•  to  S.  by  W.,  and  are  extremely 
cold." 

Observations  on  the  WitidSf  by  Captain  FrtdericJc  Ckamier^  R.  N, 

**  The  trade  winds,  in  the  West  Indies,  generally  blow  from  N.  £.  to  S.  £.,  varying 
according  to  circumstances,  which  will  be  hereafter  expressed.  About  Barbadoes  ana 
the  Windward  Islands,  that  is,  from  Tobago  to  Barbuda,  the  wind  will  be  found  to  veer 
more  to  iIm  northward  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  than  in  the  months  of  June,  July, 
wdA  August.  In  the  more  northern  islands,  such  as  Dominica,  Montserrat,  Antigua, 
Nevis,^dcc.,  the  wind,  in  the  evenings  of  January,  February,  and  March,  veers  round  to 
•bont  north,  or  N.  N.  £.,  blows  very  fresh  in  squalls ;  and  from  the  extensive  space  of 
ocean  over  which  it  travels,  becomes  cool  and  very  refreshing.  The  thermometer,  even 
in  English  Harbor,  in  the  above  months,  at  8  oVlock  P.  M.,  I  never  saw  abovp  76°.  In 
this  season  of  the  year,  the  sickness  of  the  hot  months  is  no  longer  experienced ;  the 
general  lassitude  of  the  mornings  and  noons  of  July  and  August  seems  forgotten ;  and  no 
man  who  visited  these  islands  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  wonld  believe 
that  the  change  of  seventy  or  eighty  days  could  make  such  an  amazing  difference  in  tiie 
look,  as  well  as  in  the  energy,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Windward  Islands.  In  the  change 
of  seasons  (fh>m  wet  to  dry)  a  great  difference  is  experienced  in  the  winds.  In  April 
and  May,  the  atmosphere  is  in  general  clear,  and  fine  weather  prevails ;  but  in  August, 
September,  and  October,  calms  or  very  high  winds  are  not  uncommon.  Strong  hurri- 
onnes  blow  in  these  mouths. 

**  In  speaking  of  hurricanes,  they  are  well  known  to  have  been  very  rarely  experienced 
in  Trinidad.  The  main  land  of  Colombia,  the  Gulf  of  Darien  and  Honduras,  and  like- 
wise Vera  Cruz,  are  almost  exempt  from  this  scourge.  In  the  ^Derrotero  de  las  An- 
tillas,'  however,  mention  is  made  of  a  hurricane  having  been  experienced  on  the  morning 
of  the  18th  of  August,  1810. 

»'  In  the  greater  Antillas,  such  as  Jamaica,  Cuba,  St.  Domingo  (or  Ilayti,)  and  Porto 
Rico,  the  sea  breeze  blows  by  day,  and  the  land  wind  by  ni{;ht ;  but  in  the  lesser  Antillns, 
such  as  Martinico,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Antigua,  &r.,  land  winds  are  very  uncommon ; 
and  certainly,  in  all  my  cruuKing  in  these  seas,  about  these  islands,  I  never  experienced 
the  land  wind. 

**  From  the  Coast  of  Cumana  to  Pnnta  Aguja,  the  common  trade  wind  constantly 
blows  at  £.  S.  £.  to  £.  N.  £.,  the  land  wind  being  uncommon,  but  still  not  unknown. — 
At  anchor,  in  La*truayra  Road,  in  February,  1827,  a  very  light  cool  land  wind,  from  the 
S.  S.  W.  occasionally  reached  the  ship,  but  I  doubt  its  ever  extending  more  thsn  ^ve 
milee  to  sea.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  October,  1816,  a  heavy  sqnall  came  from  the 
S.  S.  W.  off  Cape  la  Vela,  and  blew  for  some  time  with  violence.  I  have  merely  men- 
tioned the  two  above  facts,  because  in  the  Derrotero  it  is  asserted  that  land  winds  are 
nrely  known  on  this  coast. 

**The  coast  between  Cape  la  VeUi  and  Santa  Martha  seems  more  accustomed  to 

efaanges  of  wind  than  any  other  part  of  the  West  Indies.    Although  the  remarks  of  some 

celebrated  Spanish  navigators  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  winds  blow  so  fiercely 

froiD  the  £•  N*  £•  that  ships  are  obliged  to  lie  to ;  yet  I  have,  in  the  month  of  August, 
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by  keeping  cloee  to  shore  between  Punta  Aguja  and  Cape  la  Vela,  had  the  wind  at  west 
for  two  or  three  day§  togotber ;  and  antil  we  had  passed  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  and  opened 
Cape  la  Vela,  we  neither  had  easterly  winds  nor  westerly  currents. 

'^  Id  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Yncatao,  between  Cape  Catocfae  and  Punta  Piedras,  or 
Deconocida,  and  that  coast  which  trends  to  the  southward  to  Campeche,  the  tmde  winds 
have  generally  been  at  £.  N.  £.  In  the  evening,  towards  September,  the  wind  occa- 
sionally veers  to  the  £.  S.  £.,  and  this  has  been  called  a  *  land  wind'  by  many  authors. 

"At  all  seasons  of  the  year,  I  have  experienced  land  winds  on  the  coast  of  Cuba;  that 
is,  from  Cape  Corrientes  to  St.  Jago  de  Cuba.  If  the  sea  breeze,  which  in  Cuba  as  well 
as  Jamaica  and  St  Domingo  (or  Hayti,)  generally  begins  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  freshens  until  noon,  should  in  the  evening  about  sun-set  dwindle  to  nearly  a  calm, 
you  may  be  certain  of  a  light  air  off  the  land : — a  mark  to  judge  by,  and  which  I  never 
knew  to  fail,  was  the  ctouds  hanging  heavily  over  the  blue  mountains  of  Jamaica,  or  Cop- 
per Hills  of  Cuba. 

**  The  winds  operate  very  little  upon  the  thermometer.  From  May  to  October,  in  Ja- 
maica, at  day-dawn,  82^  will  be  the  average ;  it  will  be  88°  at  noon,  and  again,  82°  in  the 
evening.  To  find  the  thermometer  at  78°  during  the  night,  even  in  a  place  where  the 
wind  circulates  freely,  cooled  also  by  the  dew,  is  a  luxury  so  rarely  likely  to  occur,  that 
in  looking  over  my  private  journal  for  two  years,  I  cannot  discover  one  instance  of  it  in 
the  above  months ;  yet  still,  the  land  winds,  to  those  who  have  been  long  residents  in  the 
country,  is  a  luxury  most  eagerly  expected,  and  most  welcomely  received.  It  is  of  eo 
different  a  kind  from  the  sea  breeze,  that  respiration  becomes  easy  ;  whereas,  with  the 
thermometer  at  90°  at  Port  Royal,  and  the  sea  breeze  blowing  nearly  a  gale,  I  have 
found  inhaling  the  hot  wind  very  oppressive  and  relaxing. 

**  Between  Jamaica  and  Maracaybo,  and  in  the  space  between  the  latter  and  St.  Do- 
mingo, I  have  always  observed,  that  should  the  trade  wind  at  daylight  be  at  E.  N.  E.,  at 
noon  it  will  generally  be  about  E.  by  S.,  if  the  day  is  clear.  The  knowledge  of  this  gives 
a  great  advantage  in  a  windward  beat ;  and  by  this  means,  watching  the  variation  of  the 
wind,  you  will  be  able  to  head  the  current  for  some  hours, — an  advantage  which  every 
one  must  perceive.*' 

U.  S.  S.  Mississippi,  at  Sea,  Dee,  31, 1646. 

Sir — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  remarks 
(the  results  of  observations)  on  the  manner  in  which  the  barometer  is  affected  by  the 
changes  of  weather  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  indications  it  gives  of  such  changes* 
I  have  kept  a  memorandum  of  the  barometer  since  this  ship  left  Boston,  in  August,  1846. 
I  noted  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  8  A.  M.,  12  M.,  4  P.  M.,  and  8  P.  M.,  and  was 
also  observant  of  the  changes  of  weather  that  took  place. 

The  general  range  of  the  barometer,  for  fair  and  pleasant  weather,  is  from  30 ^VV  to 
30^vir  inches;  although  I  have  ofren  seen  extremely  unpleasant  wealher  (mist,  and  whal 
may  be  termed  a  double-reefed  topsail  breeze)  when  the  barometer  was  at  this  range, 
particularly  when  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan ;  and  I  have,  at  such  times,  observed  that  the 
wind  would  be  from  the  north  and  northward  and  eastward,  whilst,  on  the  western  coast, 
and  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  wind  was  from  the  northward  and  westward;  but,  previous  to  this, 
the  barometer  hod  fallen  to  30,  or  even  below  30  inches. 

It  is  said  that  these  are  unfailing  indications  of  the  ap  >roach  of  what  is  called  a 
**  Norther" — ^those  severe  gales  that  prevail  in  the  Gulf  from  the  month  of  September  to 
April.  These  indications  are,  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  known  by  the  high  lands 
being  visible,  particularly  Mount  Orizaba;  heavy  dews,  and  the  falling  of  the  barometer : 
but  I  have  often  noted  the  appearance  of  these  indications  when  the  norther  did  not  suc- 
ceed. I  have  also  known  northers  to  take  place  when  not  preceded  by  these  indKStions, 
particularly  when  Mount  Orizaba  had  not  been  visible  for  many  days;  but  I  have  never 
known  a  neither  to  happen  without  being  preceded  by  a  fall  of  the  barometer — ^and  its 
intensity  may  be  determined  by  the  degree  of  tbo  change,  and  its  rapidity.  If  the  fall  of 
the  barometer  be  from  y^„"„  to  ^^j^j  in  three  or  fuur  hours,  you  may  look  for  a  change  of 
weather ;  and  if  it  be  during  the  season  for  northers,  you  may  expect  one  in  a  few  hours ; 
if  in  the  tornado  months,  you  may  expect  one  of  them,  or  a  sudden  violent  squall. 

I  have  also  noticed  that  a  change  is  indicated  rather  by  the  rapidity  than  by  the  extent 
of  the  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer.  The  barometer  falls  before  a  norther,  and 
then  rises  as  it  comes  on,  and  continues  rising  As  the  intensity  of  the  gale  increases. 
When  the  barometer  again  commences  falling,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  gale  is  at  its 
greatest  height,  and  that  it  is  about  abating. 

I  have  also  noticed  that  the  barometer  falb  when  the  wind  is  southerly,  particularly 
when  from  the  southward  and  eastward,  and  that  it  rises  when  the  winds  are  from  the 
northward. 

I  have  already  noticed  that  the  winds  seldom  blow  from  the  northward  and  westward 
on  the  coast  of  Yucatan.    During  the  northers,  vessels  bound  north,  and  those  at  anchor 
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off  Tanipico,  make  for  Hie  Campeche  Banks,  where  the  nordiers  are  not  fek;  iMit  a  mode- 
fated  N.  £.  wind  prevaili. 

I  wouM  suggest  the  supposition  that  these  violent  northers  sre  met  by  the  N.  £.  trades, 
which  prevent  the  northers  from  blowing  home  on  the  Campeche  Banks,  and  render  these 
Banks  a  safe  retreat  for  vessels  in  cases  of  vk>lent  norUiera. 

I  am.  Sir,  with  sentiments  of  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  H.  BEECHER,  Prof.  Math. 
Com.  M.  C.  Pkret,  U.  S,  S.  Mississippi. 


CURSORY  iREMARKS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  ON  VARIOUS 

TOPICS  IN  METEOROLOGY. 

BY  AN   AMATEUR   OBSERVER. 

The  science  of  Meteorology  is  not  only  interesting  to  the  philosophic  observer,  but  the 
natural  phenomena  of  which  it  takes  cognizance  are  such  as  daily  affect  the  interest  and 
comfort  of  every  member  of  the  human  family.  But  to  no  class  of  persons  are  these 
phenomena,  as  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  of  so  much  practical  importance  as 
to  the  members  of  the  nautical  profession.  A  competent  knowledge  of  these  exhibitions, 
or  of  geographical  meteorology,  is  therefore  an  important  element  of  that  varied  know- 
ledge which  is  acquired  by  the  skilful  navigator. 

In  the  preceding  pages  of  the  American  Coast  Pilot,  will  be  found  a  valuable  collection 
of  observations  on  the  winds  which  have  been  found  to  prevail  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
on  di/Terent  portions  of  the  American  Coast.  We  now  proceed  to  exhibit  a  more  general 
mod  cursory  view  of  the  atmosphere  and  winds,  and  of  various  atmospheric  phenomena 
which  occur  in  diese  regions. 

Oenered  View  of  the  Atmosphere, 

The  transparent  aerial  fluid  which  surrounds  our  globe,  and  which  we  denominate  the 
aimospkerc,  forms  a  comparatively  thin  stratum  or  envelope,  which  in  the  immediate  vi- 
canity  of  the  earth,  is  greatly  compressed  by  its  own  weight,  and  which  in  its  most  ex- 
panded and  tenuous  state  is  supposed  to  extend  itself  to  the  height  of  only  forty-five  or 
fifty  miles  from  the  earth's  surface.  Its  superincumbent  pressure  or  weight  is  ascertain- 
ed by  means  of  the  barometer,  and  is  equal  to  a  column  of  mercury  about  thirty  inches  in 
height.  By  means  of  this  instrument  we  learn  that  one-half  its  weight  or  actual  quantity 
is  within  three  miles  and  a  half  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean;  and  it  is  within  this  limit  that 
nearly  all  the  visible  or  important  phecomena  of  the  atmosphere  are  apparently  developed. 
The  lower  surface  of  the  atmosphere  is  equal  to  about  200,000,000  square  miles;  and  as 
a  compression  of  the  whole  mass  to  the  common  density  which  it  exhibits  at  the  sea  level, 
would  reduce  its  entire  height  to  about  five  miles,  it  follows  that  by  this  standard  of  com- 
parison the  height  or  thickness  of  the  atmosphere  is  to  its  superficial  extent  in  the  pro- 
portion of  only  1  to  40,000,000. 

These  several  facts  are  too  important  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  our  general  reasonings  upon 
the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  more  so,  as  we  are  prone  to  give  too  much 
altUude  to  our  conceptions  on  these  subjects.  If  we  even  consider  the  proper  height  or 
thickness  of  the  atmosphere  as  equal  to  fifly  mileS)  still,  as  compared  with  its  entire  sur- 
face, this  is  only  equal  to  one-five  hundredth  of  the  proportion  which  the  thickness  of  a 
eommon  sheet  of  paper,  of  the  foolscap  size,  bears  to  its  surface  dimensions;  and  if  we 
view  the  atmosphere  either  as  condensed  to  the  mean  of  the  surface  pressure,  or  in  rela- 
tion to  the  actual  limit  of  all  its  tangible  phenomena,  it  will  only  be  equal  to  one-five- 
thoosandth  part  of  the  proportional  thickness  above  mentioned.  We  may  hence  per- 
ceive the  inapplicability  of  analogical  reasonings  that  are  founded  on  the  movements  which 
occur  in  a  chimney,  or  in  an  inclosed  apartment,  as  attempted  tu  be  applied  in  explana- 
tion of  the  general  movements  of  the  atmosphere. 

Two  instruments  of  modern  invention,  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  are  truly  in- 
valuable as  testing  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  their  use  should  be  familiar  to 
every  navigator.  By  the  first,  as  we  have  seen,  the  amount  or  weight  of  the  superin- 
cumbent atmosphere,  at  any  place,  may  always  be  accurately  known,  and  by  the  indica- 
tions of  the  other,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  as  well  as  of  the  ocean,  may  be  ascertained 
with  equal  precision. 

Among  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  atmosphere,  are  its  rapid  and  almost  con- 
gtMDt  movements  of  progression  or  circulation,  which,  with  some  unimportant  excep- 
thoBf  appear  to  prevail  throughout  the  globe.    These  movements  evidently  show  the 
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continued  operation  of  some  powerful  iropnlse,  which,  to  the  writer  at  least,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  satiaiactorily  explained.  It  is  estimated  from  the  average  rate  of  sail- 
ing of  ships  during  long  voyages  through  difierent  seas,  and  from  other  data,  that  the 
average  velocity  of  the  wind  near  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  equal  to  eighteen  miles  an 
hour  throughout  the  year,  and  in  the  common  region  6i  the  clouds  the  velocity  must  be 
much  greater. 

Temj^erature  of  Elevation. 

Elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  the  general  level  of  a  country,  causes  a  regu- 
lar variation  in  temperature.  The  first  .300  feet  usually  causes  a  diflTerence  of  about  one 
degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  After  ascending  300  feet,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
thermometer  falls  a  degree  in  295  feet,  then  at  277,  232, 223,  and  192  feet;  but  300  feet  to  a 
degree  is  a  common  rule.  On  these  principles  the  limit  of  ptrpetual  frost  has  been  cal- 
culated. It  is  made  a  little  more  than  15,000  feet  at  the  equator,  and  from  that  to  13,000 
between  the  tropics,  and  from  9,000  to  4,000  feet  between  latitudes  40^  and  59^. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the  above  rule  is  subject  to  great  variations,  owing, 
probably,  to  the  course,  temperature,  and  super-position  of  the  atmospheric  currents 
which  prevail  in  different  regions  at  different  altitudes.  Colder  currents  are  often  fbnnd 
restinjs  upon,  or  interposed  between,  those  of  a  higher  temperature,  and  vice  versa.  On 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  in  Asia,  between  the  latitudes  of  28°  and  34*^  north,  the  re- 
gion of  vegetation  has  been  found  to  extend  several  thousand  feet  above  the  supposed 
line  of  congelation  in  those  latitudes.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow  is  found  at  a  much  greater  altitude  on  the  nortketn  side  of  these  mountains  than 
on  the  southern  side,  in  a  lower  latitude.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  tempe- 
rature in  high  regions,  as  well  as  in  lower  situations,  is  greatly  affected  by  the  geogra- 
phical course  and  physical  condition  of  the  currents  of  atmosphere  which  prevail  in  these 
regions. 

StraHJieation  and  ElevaHon  of  the  Currents  of  the  Atmosphere. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  courses  of  the  clouds  and  odier  light  bodies  which  sometimes 
float  in  the  atmosphere,  that  the  movements  of  the  latter  are  mainly  horizontal,  or  pa- 
rallel to  the  earth's  surface.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  common  theory  of  winds  sup- 
poses a  constant  rising  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  equatorial  regions,  connected  with  a 
flow  in  the  higher  atmosphere  towards  the  polar  regions,  and  a  counter  flow  at  the  s«r- 
face  towards  the  equator,  to  supply  the  ascending  current.  This  ascending  movement, 
however,  has  never  yet  been  discovered,  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  if  it  existed  in  the 
manner  supposed,  its  magnitude  and  velocity  must  be  altogether  too  great  to  have  eluded 
observation. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  difrei*ent  currents  ofben  prevail  at  different  altitudes,  su- 
perimposed one  upon  another,  and  moving  at  the  same  time  in  different  directions. 
These  currents  are  often  of  different  temperatures  and  hygrometi'ical  conditions,  and  arcr 
found  moving  with  different  degrees  of  velocity.  It  is  by  the  influence  of  these  currents 
that  volcanic  ashes,  and  other  fight  substances,  which  are  elevated  by  means  of  whirl- 
winds to  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  are  conveyed  to  great  distances,  and  in  <£- 
rections  which  are  often  contrary,  to  the  prevailing  wind  nt  the  snrface.  On  the  ernp- 
tion  in  St.  Vincent,  in  1812,  ashes  were  thus  deposited  at  Barbadoes,  which  is  60  or  70 
miles  to  the  windward,  and  also  on  the  decks  of  vessels  still  ffirther  eastward,  while  the 
trade  wind  was  blowing  in  its  usuni  direction.  On  the  great  eruption  of  the  voleano  of 
Cosiguina,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  in  Gautemala,  in  January,  1835,  the  volcanic  ashes 
fell  upon  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  at  the  distance  of  800  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  vol- 
cano. Facts  like  these  ought  to  put  at  rest  the  common  theory  of  the  trade  winds,  ac- 
cording to  which,  these  ashes  would  sooner  have  fillen  upon  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico,  or  the  peninsula  of  Florida.  On  the  same  occasion  the  volcanic  nshes 
were  also  carried  westward  in  the  direction  contrary  to  the  trade  wind  on  that  coast,  and 
fell  upon  H.  M.  ship  Convmy,  in  the  Pacific,  in  lat.  7^  N.,  long.  105°  W.,  more  than 
1,200  miles  distant  from  the  volcano,  in  the  direction  which  is  nearly  opposite  from  Ja- 
maica. These  phenomena  were  doubtless  the  effect  of  two  different  currents  prevailing 
at  different  elevations ;  but  we  shall  seek  in  vain,  in  these  developments,  for  proof  of  the 
commonly  received  but  imaginary  system  of  the  trade  winds. 

The  occasional  interposition  of  a  warmer  current  of  atmosphere  between  the  lower 
current  and  the  higher  regions  has  been  proved  by  the  observations  of  aeronauts.  In 
countries  situated  like  the  United  States,  where  the  snrfnce  is  often  occnpied  in  winter, 
for  long  periods,  by  an  intensely  cold  stratum  of  air  from  the  interior  elevations,  the 
warm  currents  from  lower  latitudes  appear  to  find  their  way  at  a  superior  elevation  ;  and 
their  presence  in  this  position  is  ofben  demopstrated  by  &e  phenomenon  which  they 
.uduce. 
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Clauds,  Fogs,  and  Rain. 

The  atmospbere  is  always  peivaded  bj  water  in  the  form  of  transparent  or  invisible 
vapor,  and  the  process  of  evaporation  is  continually  carried  on,  except  in  cases  where 
the  thermometer  is  below  what  is  called  the  dew  point,  or  when  the  vapor  is  being  con- 
densed in  the  ibrm  of  elouds,  fogs,  or  rain.  "  Clonds  and  fogs  are  the  same  thing,  being 
an  assemblage  of  small  vesicles  of  water  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  At  a  distance  io 
the  atmosphere  we  see  the  whole  as  a  cloud,  bat  when  the  vapor  sinks  to  the  earth,  or 
ivill  not  rise,  and  we  are  immersed  in  it,  we  call  it  a  fog.  Dew-fogs,  which  hang  over 
fields,  are  stratus  cUiuds;  and  logs  which  involve  elevated  objects,  are  eumulous  clouds.** 
It  is  to  circumstanees  of  distribution,  light,  shade,  distance,  and  perspective,  that  the 
great  variety  in  the  appearance  of  the  clouds  is  owing;  and  on  this  variety  of  appearance 
the  following  classification  h«f  been  founded,  by  which  the  clouds  have  been  considered 
as  pertaming  to  seven  classes : 

1.  Like  a  lock  of  hair,  or  a  feather,  called  cirrus, 

2.  A  cloud  in  conical  or  rounded  heaps,  called  cumtdus. 

3.  A  horisontal  sheet,  called  stratus, 

4.  A  system  of  small  fleecy  or  rounded  ctouds,  called  cirrtheumvlus. 

5.  The  wavy  or  undulating  stratus,  called  cvrro^siraius, 

6.  The  cumulus  and  cirro-stratus  mixed,  called  cumuLo-stratm,  * 

7.  A  cumulus  spreading  out  in  cirrus,  and  raining  beneath,  called  nimbus. 

The  cirrus  is  usually  the  most  elevated — sometimes  as  a  gtuze  veil,  or  parallel  threads. 
Its  height  is  apparently  from  one  to  four  miles. 

Dew  is  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapor  upon  the  suribce  of  a  condensing  body  or 
substance.  Clouds  and  fogs  are  watery  particles  condensed  from  aqueous  vapor  while 
floating  in  the  atmosphere,  where  they  continue  to  float  tiU  precipitated,  or  again  dis- 
solved. If  by  the  concentration  of  these  particles,  or  by  any  additional  condensation, 
their  weight  be  increased  beyond  that  which  the  extent  of  their  surface  can  sustain,  they 
then  descend  in  the  form  of  rain ;  and  as  the  condensation  ordinarily  increases  as  the 
drops  increase  in  magnitude,  it  is  common  to  have  more  rain  fall  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  than  on  an  equal  space  upon  the  top  of  a  house  or  church.  Clouds,  fogs,  and 
rain  are  therefore  essentially  the  same,  the  latter  being  the  continuation  or  extension  of 
the  same  prc>cess  which  produced  the  former. 

Owing  to  the  evaporating  qualities  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  higher  regions,  as  well  as 
to  the  intensity  of  cold  which  there  uniformly  prevails,  dbtinct  clouds  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
found  at  a  greater  elevation  than  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains,  which  is  about 
five  miles.  At  an  intermediate  region,  however,  the  clouds  are  often  at  a  temperature 
above  freezing,  while  the  air  at  the  surfiice  is  much  befow  the  freezing  point,  and  the 
earth  covered  with  snow.  This  condition  of  the  clouds  seems  not  uofrequently  evident 
by  their  appearance  to  the  eye  of  an  observer.  Snowy  or  frozen  clouds  are  usually  dim 
and  undefined  in  their  aspect  or  appearance ;  and  a  fall  of  snow  may  not  unaptly  be 
termed  the  foil  of  a  frozen  cloud. 


OfHaU. 

« 

Hail  of  small  size,  as  it  foils  in  wintery  storms,  appears  as  frozen  rain-drops.  From 
the  occurrencs  of  this  phenomenon  in  a  freezing  state  of  weather,  we  find  evidence  that 
a  stratum  of  air  in  the  region  of  clouds  is  at  a  temperature  above  the  freezing  point,  or 
warmer  than  that  which  is  found  at  the  surface  at  the  same  time.  A  heavy  fidl  of  snow 
aflbrds,  perhaps,  the  same  indication. 

Summer  hail  of  large  size,  which  is  deposited  in  a  definite  bath  or  vein,  or  in  a  locality 
of  Umited  extent,  is  usually  accompanied  by  heavy  thunder  and  vivid  or  continued  light- 
nings, or  a  heavy  rumbling  sound  or  rapid  concussions,  high  winds,  &c.,  and  is  believed 
to  be  the  production  of  a  vortex  or  whirlwind  in  the  atmosphere,  which  is  connected  at 
ifei  upper  extremity  with  an  overlaying  stratum  of  unusually  cold  air.  A  portion  of  this 
cold  stratum  probably  descends  on  the  exterior  of  the  vortex,  and  reaching  the  earth*s 
snrfoce,  is  pressed  into  the  vortex,  and  there  entwined  or  laminated  with  the  layer  of 
Warm  and  humid  air  of  the  surface,  which  is  drawn  in  at  the  same  time.  A  rapid  con- 
densation, as  is  known,  thus  commences  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  whiriing  mass  or 
column,  and  the  condensed  drops,  alternately  in  a  freezing  and  unfrozen  layer  of  air,  are 
carried  upward  by  the  powerful  whirling  and  ascending  action  of  the  vortex,  till,  with 
the  successive  coatings  of  condensation  received,  they  are  finally  dischai^ed  into  the  cold 
stratum  at  the  upward  extremity  of  the  vortex,  owing  to  the  reduced  temperature  of 
which,  they  are  prepared  to  receive  a  renewed  accession  during  their  foil  to  the  earth ; 
or  perhaps  by  their  accumulated  weight  they  are  sometimes  thrown  through  the  sides  of 
the  vortex  before  reaching  its  higher  extremity.  By  this  violent  gyratory  and  elevating 
actun,  some  of  the  hail-stonea  are  thrown  against  each  other  and  broken ;  and  each  sue- 
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coflflWe  layer  of  congelation  may  of^en  be  seen  in  the  fractured  sectiona  of  the  hail.  In 
all  vorticular  condensations  of  this  character,  when  the  cold  is  not  sufficiently  intense  to 
produce  hail,  drops  of  rain  are  produced  of  a  much  greater  size  than  are  aver  found  in  a 
common  and  direct  fall  of  rain. 

Hail  storms  of  thid -character  are  less  frequent  in  the  tropical  regiona  than  in  the  tem- 

gerate  latitudes,  for  the  reason,  probably,  that  a  stratum  of  sufficient  cold  to  produce  the 
ail  is  seldom  found  so  near  the  inferior  stratum,  that  a  vorticular  communication  can  be 
estf^lished  with  the  former,  by  means  of  an  ordinary  gust,  spout,  or  whirlwind.  Nor 
does  this  ordinarily  happen  in  the  temperate  latitudes ;  but  only  when  the  lower  warm 
stratum  becomes  overlaid,  in  cbse  proximity,  by  a  stratum  from  a  colder  region ;  an 
event  which  is  not  nnfrequent  in  most  countries  within  the  temperate  latitudes.  It  com- 
monly happens,  therefore,  that  several  hail  storms,  of  greater  or  leaa  magnitude  and  vio- 
lence, occur  on  the  same  day,  or  about  the  same  period. 

OJ  TkiMder  Storms  and  Ousts. 

When  a  cold  stratum  or  current  of  the  upper  atmosphere  moves  or  rests  upon  a  warm 
one  which  is  next  the  earth,  neither  stratum,  as  such,  can  penetrate  or  displace  the  other. 
Nor  can  a  sudden  interchange  or  commingling  take  place  between  the  masses  or  particles 
of  which  these  strata  are  composed,  except  by  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  the  suc- 
cessive action  and  convolution  of  single  particles,  or  small  groups  of  particles,  upon  or 
around  each  other;  but  if  a  communication  or  interchange  between  the  two  strata  be- 
comes established  by  means  of  the  action  of  a  gradually  excited  whirlwind  or  water-spout, 
or  if,  owing  to  any  inequality  of  surface  or  other  accident,  a  depression  is  made  upon  the 
lower  stratum,  so  as  to  enable  the  colder  air  to  descend  at  this  point,  then  an  immediate 
gyration  or  convolution  will  take  place  in  the  two  masses  at  this  point,  the  warm  air  rising 
as  it  becomes  displaced,  and  a  copious  condensation  will  immediately  follow.  It  ia  move- 
ments of  this  character  which  produce  the  dense  and  convoluted  appearance^ nown  as  a 
thunder-cloud,  and  the  thunder  and  lightning,  rain,  and  perhaps  hail,  follow  as  necessai^ 
results. 

The  precipitation  of  the  oolder  stratum  thus  commenced,  is  regularly  continued  and 
enlarged  till  an  equilibrium  is  produced,  and  the  dinnder  storm  thus  engendered,  assumes, 
of  course,  the  direction  of  the  upper  current  to  which  it  is  appended,  and  which,  in  the 
temperate  latitudes,  is  commonly  from  the  western  quarter.  The  warm  surface  air 
which  is  thus  displaced  at  the  commencement  of  the  process,  rises  immediately  in  front 
of  the  co'der  intri'ding  mass,  and  by  the  gyratory  action  thus  commenced  becomes  coa* 
voluted  in  detached  masses  or  layers,  with  the  colder  surrounding  air,  and  by  the  r«%duc- 
tion  of  temperature  thus  produced,  furnishes  the  large  supply  of  aqueoua  vapor  which  is 
first  condensed  in  the  heai'y  thunder-cloud,  and  then  precipitated  in  a  heavy  foil  of  rain ; 
and  the  electric  phenomena  which  are  induced  by  this  sudden  contact  or  intermingling  of 
masses  of  air  of  different  temperatures  and  hygrometric  conditions,  become  highly  vivid, 
and  too  often  destructive.  The  active  gyration  which  is  commonly  produced  within  the 
body  of  the  thunder  storm  or  gust,  is  in  the  direction  of  the  advance  of  the  storm,  and  of 
the  rising  warm  air  which  is  forced  upward,  or  in  the  direction  of  forward  and  upward  at 
the  lower  front  of  the  storm. 

Id  consequence  of  this  gyratory  action,  a  storm  which  advances  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  is  often  known  to  exhibit  a  velocity  of  wind  during  the  period  of 
its  greatest  violence,  of  sixty  or  eighty  miles  an  hour.  If  the  axis  of  this  gyration  in  a 
thunder  storm  assumes,  from  any  cause,  a  vertical  position,  we  then  have  a  perfect 
whirlwind  or  tornado,  which,  if  it  be  so  situated  as  not  to  reach  the  earth  by  its  direct 
action,  will  exhibit  to  us  the  phenomena  of  a  heavy  thunder  storm  accompanied  by  rum- 
bling sounds  and  concussion,  and  a  fall  of  hail  in  or  near  some  portion  of  its  path.  But 
if  the  regular  action  of  the  whirlwind  should  reach  the  earth,  and  continue  for  some  time, 
great  destruction  may  be  expected  to  follow.  The  path  of  these  destructive  whirlwinds 
is  generally  narrow,  and  often  but  a  few  hundred  yards  in  width. 

From  the  nature  of  the  causes  which  we  have  set  forth  as  being  fovorable  to  the  occur- 
rence of  a  thunder  storm,  it  follows  that  many  of  these  storms  will  be  likely  to  occur  on 
the  same  day,  in  different  parts  of  the  same  country,  as  has  been  already  remarked  in  the 
case  of  hail  storms,  with  which  they  are  often  identical;  and  the  writer  has  often  fouod 
this  to  be  true  to  a  remarkable  extent.  The  fotal  accidents  by  lightning,  in  different  peits 
of  the  country,  have  often  *happened  on  the  same  days,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  scores  of  tornadoes,  hail  storms,  and  thunder  storms,  have  sometimes  occurred  on 
the  same  afternoon.  It  usually  happens  that  the  precipitations  of  colder  atmosphere  at 
these  numerous  points  of  disturbance  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  marked  change  in  the 
temperature  of  the  surface  stratum  within  a  period  of  12  hours  thereafter. 

Atmospheric  disturbances  of  this  kind,  which  do  not  produce  violent  thunder  or  hail, 
are  usually  denominated  sqtudls ;  and  it  appeara  highly  probable  that  the  presence  of  air 
ef  a  temperature  considerably  above  the  freezing  point  is  necessary  to  the  production  of 
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thunder  and  ligbtoinn^.  In  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  in  Ptitagonia,  where  tiie  air  at  the 
surface  is  neither  warm  nor  yet  very  cold,  the  squalb,  called  by  the  sailors,  williwaws,  are 
Tery  fi*eq))eDt»^Dd  tremendously  severe ;  hut,  according  to  the  observations  of  Capt.  P.  P. 
Kini(,  lightning  and  thunder  are  seldom  known. 

The  heavy  condensation  presented  in  a  thunder  cloud  is  often  spoken  of  in  a  manner 
which  implies  that  the  cloud  possesses  some  mechanical  or  other  energy,  by  means  of 
which  the  violent  wind  is  sent  forth ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  unrenl  than  such  a  suppo- 
sition. The  cloud  mny  indeed  be  the  means  of  electric  development,  and  furnishes  also 
the  watery  deposition  for  the^iail  or  rain,  but  all  the  particles  of  the  cloud  are  passively 
inert,  like  those  of  a  common  fog  or  mist,  and  the  violent  winds  and  disturbing  forces 
l^hich  may  be  present,  operate  to  produce  the  cloud,  but  do  not,  in  any  important  sense, 
result  from  its  action. 

Water-spouts  and  Whirlwinds. 

The  character  of  these  meteors  has  already  been  described,  in  a  measure,  in  our  ac- 
count of  hail  and  thunder  storms.  The  identity  of  whirlwinds  and  water-spouts  was 
raatntained  by  Franklin,  and  althou^  at  a  later  perkxl  this  has  been  called  in  question,  it 
appears  to  have  been  done  without  sufficient  reason. 

From  the  equal  distribution  of  the  atmosphere  as  the  oceanic  envelope  of  our  earth,  it 
reaalfes,  that  no  movement  of  great  violence  can  take  place  in  any  of  its  parts,  except  by 
means  of  a  direct  circuit  of  rotation  in  the  form  of  a  vortex  or  active  whirlwind. 

A  vortex  will  not  be  regularly  formed,  nor  continue  itself  in  action,  without  the  aid  of 
an  external  propelling  force,  and  a  constant  spiral  discharge  from  that  extremity  of  its 
axis  towards  which  is  the  tendency  of  motion.  Both  these  conditions,  it  is  believed,  are 
fulfilled  to  the  letter  in  the  case  of  a  common  whirlwind  or  water-spout  The  air  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  whirling  column,  owing  to  its  elevntk>D,  is  rarer  than  at  the  base, 
aud  the  column  itself,  particularly  in  its  central  portions,  is  mechanically  rariiied  by  the 
centrifagal  effect  of  its  own  whirling  motion.  We  have  thus  a  sort  of  rarified  chimney 
into  which  the  denser  air  at  the  base  of  the  column  is  continually  forced  by  the  pressure 
of  the  snrroanding  atmosphere ;  not  to  ascend  in  a  separate  current,  as  in  the  common 
chimney,  hut  entering  into  the  organization  of  the  whirling  vortex,  to  snpply  the  place 
of  the  preceding  portions  of  air  which  are  winding  inwards  and  Mpwards  to  be  again  dis« 
charged  at  the  upper  extremity.  The  condition  of  force  by  which  the  propulsion  \a 
maintained,  is  found  in  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  upon  all  sides  of  the 
mechanically  rarified  column,  and  if  the  expansive  whirling  motion  be  sufficiently  active 
to  produce  nearly  a  vacuum  at  the  centre,  the  external  propelling  force  will  be  nearly  fif- 
teen pounds  to  the  square  inch ;  and  as  the  whirling  column  turns  within  its  own  com- 
pass like  a  top  or  any  other  rotative  body,  this  force  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  all 
the  violence  that  is  ever  produced. 

Were  there  no  vorticnlar  or  whirling  action  already  excited,  and  no  discharge  from  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  vortei,  the  external  pressure,  it  is  true,  could  not  produce  rota- 
tion ;  but  this  movement  and  upward  discharge  having  once  commenced,  from  any  cauae, 
the  particles  near  the  exterior  of  the  column,  like  tl.ose  of  water  in  a  funnel,  yield  at  a 
little  more  than  a  right  angle,  to  the  external  pressure,  in  their  spirally  approximating 
course  towards  the  rarified  centre.  By  the  slowness  of  this  central  approximation  as 
compared  with  the  whirling  action,  the  intensity  or  magnitude  of  the  external  pressure 
becomes  merged  in  the  velocity  of  the  rotative  action.  As  the  area  of  the  spiral  circuit 
decreases  rapidly  as  we  approach  the  centre,  it  follows  that  the  velocity  of  the  whirling 
movement  must  be  proportionably  increased,  as  we  perceive  it  to  be  in  the  funnel  and  in 
all  regular  formed  vortices.  Thus,  if  the  rotative  velocity  near  the  exterior  of  a  column 
be  at  the  rate  of  but  ten  miles  an  hour,  at  one-third  nearer  the  centre,  the  velocity  must 
be  more  than  doubled,  and  at  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  first  named  point  to  the 
centre,  tlie  absolute  whirling  velocity  must  be  increased  nine  fok),  which  in  this  case  is 
equal  to  ninety  miles  an  hour;  and  in  consequence  of  the  reduced  diameter  of  the  cir* 
cnit  of  gyration,  at  the  last  point,  the  number  of  revolutions  must  here  be  as  four  hun- 
dred, to  one  of  the  point  first  mentioned.  The  increased  ascending  velocity,  however,  is 
not  here  taken  into  account,  which  may  perhaps  reduce  the  number  of  comparative  rev- 
olutiona  in  the  cental  portions  of  the  column.  The  condensing  and  electric  eflects  which 
often  attend  or  foltow  these  active  whvl winds,  have  been  cursorily  noticed  under  the 
head  of  thnnder  storms. 

It  is  not  intended  to  dwell  here  upon  the  causes  by  which  whirlwinds  and  spouts  are 
excited  or  first  set  in  motion,  but  the  local  disturbance  of  heat  is  probably  the  chief  ex- 
citing cause  as  in  thunder  storms.  The  agency  of  heat  may  also  be  effective  in  continu- 
ing the  upward  discharge  and  vorticular  organization,  in  cases  where  there  is  great  dis- 
parity inthetempenitures  of  the  ahr  at  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  of  the  whirling 
msM  or  column,  but  it  is  to  the  mechanical  expansion  of  the  centrifugal  action  and  the 
powerful  impulse  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  that  the  increase  and  powerful  activity  of 
the  whirlwind  ia  chiefly  to  be  refeired. 
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The  term  water-spout  is  undoubtedly  a  misnomer,  as  there  is  ne  effect  produced  of 
which  this  term  is  probably  descriptive,  although  the  term  air-spout  would  not  be  greatly 
inappropriate.  The  visible  column  of  condensed  vapor  which  often  appears  in  the  Nuri- 
iied  centre  of  the  vortex  when  the  latter  is  not  enveloped  in  cloud,  has  probably  given 
name  to  this  meteor.  But  the  water  of  the  sea  is  not  taken  up  by  the  spout  or  whirl- 
wind, except  io  a  slight  degree  and  in  the  form  of  fine  spray,  like  other  Iigh|;  matter  which 
is  swept  from  the  surface.  This  cloudy  stem  or  column  frequently  appears  and  disap- 
pears, while  the  action  of  the  whirlwind  continues  without  any  important  change.  Owing 
to  this  fact,  observers  sometimes  believe  that  they  witness  thecommencementof  a  water- 
spout, or  tornado,  when  the  same  has  previously  been  in  action  for  one  or  more  hours, 
aud  when  the  cloudy  pipe  or  pillar  happens  to  disappear  the  spout  is  supposed  to  have 
*  burst,*  while,  often,  it  has  undergone  no  important  change,  except,  perhaps,  a  slight  de- 
crease in  its  activity.  The  active  and  violent  portion  of  the  whirlwind  surrounds  the 
spout  invisibly,  and  is  probably  of  much  greater  diameter  at  a  distance  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth  than  at  the  base  of  the  spout.  Thus,  when  a  spout  or  whirlwind  has  passed 
near  a  ship,  the  upper  spars  have  been  converted  into  wrack  while  no  violence  of  wind 
was  felt  on  the  deck. 

Water-spouts  follow  the  course  either  of  the  surfiice  wind  or  of  the  higher  current 
with  which  they  may  communicate,  or  their  course  may  be  modified  by  both  these  influ- 
ences without  being  absolutely  determined  by  either.  They  abound  most,  however,  in 
those  calm  regions  which  are  found  at  the  external  limits  of  the  trade  winds,  and  in  the 
regions  near  the  equator. 

It  has  been  common  to  ascribe  whirlwinds  and  water-spouts,  as  well  as  larger  whiri- 
wind  storms,  to  an  impulse  produced  by  the  meeting  of  contrary  currents,  but  the  laws 
of  distribution  and  of  motion  in  an  oceanic  body,  are  such  as  do  not  permit  the  move- 
ments of  its  different  currents  and  gyrations  to  meet  in  conflict  with  each  other,  besides 
any  conflicting  movement  in  the  au'  would  necessarily  produce  a  rise  in  the  brometer, 
whereas  it  is  generally  known  to  fall  at  the  commencement  of  a  storm,  either  of  large  or 
small  extent.  Wo  may  observe,  also,  that  whirlwinds  and  spouts  appear  to  commence 
gradually,  and  to  acquire  their  full  activity  without  the  aid  of  foreign  causes:  besides,  it 
is  well  known  that  they  are  most  frequent  in  those  calm  regions  where,  apparently,  there 
are  no  active  currents  to  meet  each  other,  and  they  are  at  least  frequent  where  currents 
•re  in  full  activity. 

Of  Trade  Winds  and  the  dreuUous  Character  of  the  Atmospheric  Currents. 

It  is  found  that  in  almost  every  country,  and  in  every  sea,  the  wind  is  more'i>r  less  pre- 
dominant in  a  particular  direction  .     In  open  sea,  between  the  equator  and  the  30 th  par- 
allel of  north  and  south  latitudes,  the  wind,  for  the  most  part,  blows  from  the  eastward ; 
but  near  the  eastern  borders  of  any  ocean,  below  these  latitudes,  the  wind  blows  in  a  di 
rection  more  towards  the  equator  than  in  its  central  or  western  portions. 

In  the  higher  latitudes  north  of  30°,  the  westerly  winds  are  found  greatly  to  predomi- 
nate, although  the  eddying  or  rotative  action  which  is  acquired  by  large  portions  of  the 
lower  stratum  of  air  in  these  latitudes,  causes  much  diversity  and  frequent  changes  in  the 
initial  direction  of  the  wind.  But  in  the  common  region  of  clouds  where  this  eddying 
movement  is  less  frequent,  the  main  atmospheric  current,  at  least  in  the  United  States,  is 
fully  as  constant  from  the  westward  as  is  the  trade  wind  from  the  eastward  in  any  tropical 
region. 

At  New  York,  in  four  successive  years,  the  westerly  winds  have  been  found  to  be  to 
the  easterly,  as  nearly  two  to  one.  Observations  on  the  courses  of  the  clouds  for  the 
same  period,  show  the  prevalence  of  an  atmospheric  current  from  the  westward  at  that 
elevation  to  be,  as  compared  with  those  from  the  eastward,  nearly  as  fourteen  to  one ;  the 
prevailing  wind  being  south-westerly.  At  Montreal,  in  Lower  Canada,  as  appears  by  the 
observations  of  J.  M*Cord,  Esq.,  the  westerly  surface  winds  also  appear  to  exceed  the 
easterly,  in  the  proportion  of  more  than  four  to  one.  In  consequence  of  the  general 
prevalence  of  westerly  winds  and  currents  in  these  latitudes,  the  passages  of  the  fastest 
ships,  from  Europe  to  America,  are  found  to  occupy  a  much  longer  period  than  from 
America  to  Europe. 

The  first  movement  of  the  trade  winds  towards  the  equator  and  westward,  necessarily 
occasions  an  equal  movement  from  the  higher  latitude  to  supply  their  place  ;  and  as  the 
trade  winds  in  their  progress  westward  are  opposed  by  the  American  and  Asiatic  conti- 
nents, across  which  these  winds  do  not  pass,  it  follows  that  these  winds  become  deflected 
or  thrown  off  towards  the  poles  in  order  to  support  an  equal  distribution  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  higher  latitudes ;  but  the  air  thus  transferred  to  these  latitudes,  carries  with 
it  the  rotative  impulse  which  it  acquired  in  the  tropical  latitudes,  and  by  reason  of  the 
slower  rotative  motion  which  here  prevails,  is  thrown  to  the  eastward  in  the  form  of 
westerly  winds. 
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An  entire  cironit  of  atmospheric  currento  is  thus  maintained  on  both  sides  of  theequa 
tor,  the  most  equable  and  determinate  portion  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  region  of  the 
trfldb  winds ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  general  outline  of  the  great  system  of  circulation  in 
our  atmosphere,  as  well  as  in  the  ocean  itself«  It  is  to  the  geographical  course  pursued 
by  the  winds  in  different  ]K>rtions  of  these  great  circaits,  that  the  peculiarities  of  tem- 
perature and  climate  pertaining  to  different  countries  lyine  in  the  same  latitudes,  are 
chiefly  to  be  referred,  as  also  the  remarkable  absence  or  predominance  of  rain  which-  a 
peculiar  to  certain  regions. 

The  monsoons  of  the  Indian  Seas  are  but  a  modification  of  the  same  system  of  cir- 
culation ;  the  regular  trade  wind,  instead  of  turning  towards  the  hisher  latitudes,  being 
here  deflected  across  the  equator,  where  it  returns  to  the  eastward  in  the  form  of  the 
westerly  monsoons ;  the  easterly  monsoons  being  the  regular  trade  wind.  The  monsoons 
have,  indeed,  been  ascribed  to  local  refraction  in  Asia  and  New  Holland,  but  the  north 
westerly  monsoon,  regardless  of  this  hypothesis,  sometimes  sweeps  over  half  the  breadth 
of  the  great  Pacific  in  its  eastwardly  progress. 

The  foregoine  generalisation  may  also  be  expressed  in  the  following  form : 

I.  Between  me  two  parallels  of  30°  N.  and  S.  the  atmosphere  at  the  earth's  surface, 
for  the  most  part,  revolves  around  the  axis  of  the  earth  with  a  slower  motion  than 
the  earth's  crust,  or  is  constantly  being  left  behind  in  the  movement  of  rotation. 
II.  The  space  previously  occupied  by  the  atmosphere  so  left  behind,  is  by  the  centrifn- 
ffal  action  of  the  earth's  rotntion,  constantly  supplied  from  Uie  higher  latitudes. 

III.  That  portion  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  leR  behind  in  the  tropica]  latitudes,  and 
passes  westward  by  the  earth's  rotation,  as  above  described,  is,  by  the  force  of 
direct  gravitation,  constantly  transferred  to  the  higher  latitudes;  thus  preservmg 
the  equilibria  m  of  distribation,  so  frr  aa  the  same  is  ever  maintained  in  these  lati- 
tudes. 

IV.  That  portion  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  sq  transferred  to  the  higher  latitudes  after 
having  acquired  the  high  rotative  velocity  of  the  equatorial  regions,  is,  by  this  pre- 
viously acquired  impube,  thrown  rapidly  eastward  in  the  form  of  westerly  winds, 
thus  completing  the  great  cirouic  of  perpetual  gravitalion,  which  is  developed  in  each 
of  the  oceanic  basins  on  both  sides  of  the  equator. 

It  is  by  the  currents  of  these  natural  circui(ts  of  gravit|ition,  that  hurricanes  and  storms 
are  found  to  be  transported  from  one  region  cr  locality  to  another ;  and  the  track  of  these 
oCorms  affords  demonstrative  evidence  of  the  predominating  course  which  these  currents 
porsne.  The  currents  themselves  often  become  modified  in  their  apparent  courses  from 
various  causes,  and  being  often  stratified,  or  as  it  were  shingled  upon  each  other,  tkej 
exhibit  in  their  crossings,  initial  movements  in  different  directions,  and  frequent  changes 
at  the  surfiuse,  while  s^  performing  with  no  tittle  regularity  the  systematic  courses  which 
have  been  summarily  pointed  out.  One  obvious  cause  of  the  irregularity  and  superpo- 
aitioB  of  these  currents  is  found  in  the  retardation  to  which  the  lowest  portions  are  sub- 
ject, owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  earth's  surface. 

The  rotative  naotioD  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  earth's  surfiice  in  tfie  latitudes  between 
the  trade  winds  and  the  returning  westerly  winds  being  nearly  equal,  this  region  is  ne- 
cessarily subject  to  cslms,  and  to  those  sudden  gusts  and  squalls  which  are  usunlly  excited 
in  warm  regions  in  the  absence  of  a  prevailing  wind.  This  region,  in  the  North  AUantic, 
IB  known  to  navigators  as  tiie  horse  latitudes,  because  the  tractors  between  New  England 
and  the  West  Indies,  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  sustenance  occasioned  by  these  calraa, 
were  sometimes  under  the  necessity  of  throwing  overboard  the  whole  or  a  parft  of  their 
deck  loads  of  horses.  The  great  circuits  of  winds  intersect  and  cross  these  latitudes  in 
both  directions  on  almost  every  meicidian,  but  with  little  sensible  effect  at  the  surfiice,  ex- 
cept towards  the  eastern  margin  ojf  the  Atlantic,  where  the  northerly  winds  decidedly 
prevail ;  and  towards  the  western  margin  of  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
flDotberly  winds  are  ususUy  prevalent. 

Sim'dar  results  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  regions  which  separate  the  great  natural 
oircBit  of  winds  from  each  other,  and  these  tracts  of  ocean  are  known  by  the  designation 
of  the  calms,  and  sometimes  are  called  the  rains  or  the  variables.  Such  is  the  region 
about  the  equator,  which  separates  the  northern  from  the  southern  trade  winds,  and  the 
easterly  from  the  westerly  monsoons.  The  easterly  monsoons  in  approaching  the  equa- 
tor, where  they  run  into  the  westerly  monsoons,  necessarily  acquire  the  same  velocity  of 
rocatioa  as  the  earth^s  crust,  which  of  course  produces  calms ;  the  northerly  or  southerly 
tendency  of  the  monsoons  being  here  too  small  to  predaoe  a  loading  breeze  at  the  surface. 

Land  and  Sea  Breezes. 

Near  the  shores  of  an  island  or  country  it  is  often  found  that  the  wind,  during  different 
bourt  of  the  day  and  night,  blows  alternately  to  and  from  the  land.    Or  in  the  case  of  a 
geoend  or  trade  wind  whidi  is  parallel  to  the  coast,  its  course  becomes  alternately  modi- 
fied by  no  appro^hnation  to  the  above  result.    This  effect  has  probably  been  ascribed  %o 
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tibe  influence  of  dinrnal  heat  and  cold.  Not  that  any  iraciium  is  created  by  the  heat  into 
which  the  Bunrounding  air  rashes,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed ;  for,  aside  from  the 
general  error  of  this  notion,  a  flat,  low,  and  strongly  heated  island  or  coast,  has  less  eflect 
in  producing  these  breezes  than  a  high  sloping  country  of  more  ^ven  temperature. 

The  truth  appears  to  be.  that  when  the  stratum,  which  lies  upon  the  inclined  surface 
of  a  coast  becomes  warmed  and  rarified  by  the  daily  heat,  it  is  forced  by  the  increment 
of  pressure  at  its  lowest  margin  to  move  along  the  inclined  surfiice  in  the  direction  of 
greatest  elevation,  or  as  near  that  direction  as  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  lower  cur- 
rent will  allow.  Owing  to  the  cooling  process  which  goes  on  during  the  night,  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  inclined  stratum  becomes  predominant,  and  the  revei-se  movement 
then  commences  and  continues  into  the  following  morning.  We  find,  too,  that  on  the 
slopes  of  certain  coasts  and  islands  where  there  is  sufficient  elevation,  the  higher  margin 
oif  this  stratum,  at  certain  seasons,  will  daily  reach  an  altitude  at  which  it  is  brought  in 
contact  with  a  higher  sti-atnm  sufficiently  cold  to  set  in  operation  a  squall  or  thunder 
storm,  at  a  certain  hour;  after  which,  the  equilibrium  is  restored,  and  the  usual  counter 
movement  again  follows  in  its  turn. 

Some  diurnal  eflVjct  of  this  kind  upon  the  wind  is  observed  at  times  in  almost  every  re- 
gion ;  and,  taken  altogether,  it  is  probably  the  most  extensive  agency  which  is  exercised 
by  heat  in  the  production  of  winds. 


OBSERVATIONS 

'  ON   THE 

HURRICANES  AND  STORMS  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES  AND  THE 

COAST  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BY  W.  C.  REDFIELD. 

From  a  careful  attention  to  the  progress  and  phenomena  of  soine  of  the  more  Tioleni 
storms  which  have  visited  the  Western  Atlantic,  I  have  found  that  they  exhibit  certaia 
chamctenstica  of  great  uniformity.  This  appears,  not  only  in  the  terminate  course 
which  these  stornw  are  found  to  pursue,  but  in  the  direction  of  wind  and  succession  of 
changes  which  they  exhibit  while  they  continue  in  action.  The  same  general  charac- 
teristics appear  also  to  pertain,  in  some  degree,  to  many  of  the  more  common  variationa 
and  vicissitudes  of  winds  and  weather,  at  least  in  the  temperate  latitudes.  The  follow- 
ing points  I  consider  as  established  : 

1.  The  storms  of  greatest  seventy  often  originate  in  the  tropical  latitudes,  and,  notun- 
frequently,  to  the  eastward  of  the  West  India  Islands ;  in  the  tropical  regions  they  are 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  hurricanes. 

2.  These  storms  cover,  at  the  same  moment  of  time,  an  extent  of  contiguous  surface, 
the  diameter  of  which  may  vary  in  different  storms,  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred 
miles,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  been  much  more  extensive.  They  act  with  dimin- 
ished violence  towards  the  exterior,  and  with  increased  energy  towards  the  interior,  of  the 
apace  which  they  occupy. 

3.  While  in  the  tropical  latitudes,  or  south  of  the  parallel  of  30^,  these  storms  pursue 
ijieir  course,  or  are  drifted  by  the  natural  atmospheric  current  of  the  region  towards  the 
west,  on  a  track  which  inclines  gradually  to  the  northward,  till  it  approaches  the  latitude 
of  30°.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  parallel,  their  course  is  changed  somewhat  abruptly  to 
the  northward  and  eastward,  and  the  track  continues  to  incline  gradually  to  the  east, 
towards  which  point,  after  leaving  the  lower  latitudes,  they  are  found  to  progreas  with  an 
accelerated  velocity. 

The  rate  at  which  these  storms  are  found  thus  to  advance  in  their  course,  varies  In  dif- 
ferent cases,  but  may  be  estimated  at  from  12  to  30  miles  an  hour.  The  extent  to  which 
their  course  is  finally  pursued,  remains  unknown ;  but  it  is  probable  that  as  they  proceed, 
they  become  gradually  extended  in  their  dimensions,  and  weakened  in  their  action,  till 
they  cease  to  command  any  peculiar  notice.  One  of  the  hurricanes  of  August,  1830, 
has  been  traced  in  its  daily  progress,  from  near  the  Caribbee  Islands  to  the  coast  of  Flor- 
ida and  the  Carolinas,  and  from  thence  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  a  distance  of  more 
than  three  thousand  miles,  which  was  passed  over  by  the  storm  in  about  six  days.  The 
duration  of  the  most  violent  portion  of  this  gale,  at  the  diflTerent  points  over  which  it  passed, 
was  about  12  hours,  but  its  entire  duration  was  in  many  places  more  than  twice  that  pe- 
riod. Another  hurricane  which  occurred  in  the  same  month,  passed  from  near  the 
Windward  Islands,  on  a  m  >re  eastern  but  similar  route,  and  has  also  been  traced  in  its 
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daily  stagw  by  means  of  the  joamals  and  reports  of  voyagers,  Dear  two  tbonsaxid  ^re 
hundred  miles.  It  wns  ki  this  storm  that  the  Russian  Corvette,  Kensington,  Captain  Ram- 
sey, suffered  so  severely.  The  hurricane  of  August,  1831,  which  desolsted  the  Island 
of  Barbadoea  on  the  10th  of  that  month,  the  daily  progress  of  which  has  also  been  as- 
certained, passed  in  nearly  a  direct  course  to  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  New  Orleans,  where  it  arrived  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  having  passed  over  a 
distance  of  twenty-three  hundred  statute  miles  in  6  days  after  leaving  Barbaidoes.*  Many 
cases  of  like  character  might  be  adduced. 

4.  The  duration  of  the  storm,  at  any  placfe  within  its  track,  depends  upon  its  extent 
and  the  rate  of  its  progressive  velocity,  as  these  circumstances  are  found  to  determine 
the  time  which  is  required  for  the  storm  to  pass  over  any  given  locality  falling  within  its 
route.  Storms  of  smaller  extent,  or  dimensions,  are  usudly  found  to  move  from  one 
place  to  another  with  greater  rapidity  than  larger  storms. 

5.  The  course  thus  pursued  by  the  storm,  is  found  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the 
direction  of  wind  which  it  may  exhibit  at  the  different  points  over  which  it  passes — the 
wind  in  all  such  storms  being  found  to  blow  after  the  manner  of  a  wh'u'lwind,  around  a 
common  centre  or  vortex,  during  their  entire  progress,  and  in  a  determinate  direction  or 
course  of  rotation,  which  is  from  right  to  left  (or  in  the  direction  fi-om  west  to  south) 
horizontally.  The  direction  of  the  wind,  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  does  not  coincide 
with  the  course  of  the  storm. 

6.  In  the  lower  latitudes,  while  drifting  to  the  westward,  the  direction  of  the  wind  at 
the  commeDceroent,  or  under  the  most  advanced  portion  of  these  storms,  is  from  a  narih" 
em  quarter,  usually  at  some  point  from  nor^-east  to  north-west,  and  during  the  laXXw 
part  of  the  gale,  it  blows  from  a  southern  quarter  of  the  horizon,  at  all  places  where  the 
whole  effect  of  the  gale  is  experienced. 

7.  After  reaching  the  more  northern  latitudes,  and  while  pursuing  their  course  to  the 
northward  and  eastward,  these  storms  commence  with  the  wind  from  an  eastern  or  south- 
ern quarter,  and  terminate  with  the  wind  from  a  western  quarter,  as  will  appear  more 
distinctly  under  the  three  following  heads,  the  latter  portion  of  the  storm  being  usually 
attended  with  broken  or  clear  weather. 

8.  On  the  outer  portion  of  the  track,  north  of  tine  parallel  of  30^,  or  within  that  por- 
tioo  of  it  which  lies  farthest  from  the  American  coast,  these  storms  exhibit  at  their  com- 
mencement a  southerly  wind,  which  as  the  storm  comes  over,  veers  gradually  to  the 
yfeslnoard,  in  which  quarter  it  is  found  to  terminate. 

9.  In  the  same  latitudes,  but  along  the  centred  portions  of  the  tracks  the  first  force  of 
the  wind  is  from  a  point  near  to  south-east,  but  alter  blowing  for  a  certain  period  it 
changes  suddenly^  and  usually  after  a  short  intermission,  to  a  point  nearly  or  directly  op- 
poeite  to  that  from  which  it  has  previously  been  blowing,  from  which  opposite  quarter  it 
biowa  with  equal  violence  till  the  storm  has  passed  over,  or  has  abated.  This  sudden 
change  of  a  south-easterly  wind  to  an  opposite  direction,  does  not  occur  towards  either 
margin  of  the  storm's  track,  but  only  on  its  more  central  portion,  and  takes  effect  in  reg- 
ular progression  along  this  central  part  of  the  rente,  from  the  soutii-west  towards  the 
north-east,  in  an  order  of  time  which  is  exactly  coincident  with  the  progress  of  the  storm 
in  the  same  direction.  It  is  under  this  portion  of  the  storm  that  we  notice  the  greatest 
&11  of  the  barometer,  and  the  mercury  usually  begins  to  rise  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
change  of  wind.  In  this  part  of  the  track,  the  storm  is  known  as  a  south-easter,  and  is 
usually  attended  with  rain  previous  to  the  change  of  wind,  and  perhaps  for  a  short  time 
after. 

10.  On  that  portion  of  the  track  which  is  nearest  die  American  coast,  or  which  is  far- 
thest inland  if  the  storm  reaches  the  continent,  the  wind  commences  from  a  more  east- 
ern or  north-eastern  point  of  the  horizon,  and  afterwards  veers  more  or  less  gradually,  by 
north,  to  a  north-western  or  westerly  quarter,  where  it  finally  terminates.  Here  also  the 
first  part  of  the  storm  is  usually,  but  not  always  attended  with  rain,  and  its  liitter  or  west- 
ern portion  with  fa'u-  weather.  The  first  or  foul  weather  portion  of  the  storm,  is  on  this 
part  of  its  track,  recognised  as  a  north-easter. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  near  the  latitude  of  30^,  and  on  the  shores  of  Caro- 
lina, where  the  storm  enters  obliquely  upon  the  coast,  while  its  track  is  rapidlv  changing 
from  a  northwardly  to  an  eastwaruly  direction,  the  wind  on  the  central  track  of  the  storm, 
will  commence  from  an  eastern  or  north-eastern  point  of  the  compass,  and  wiU  gradually 
become  south-easterly  as  the  storm  approaches  its  height. 

11.  A  full  and  just  consideration  of  the  facts  which  have  been  stated,  will  show  con- 
clusively that  the  portion  of  the  atmosphere  which  composes  for  the  time  being  the  great 
body  of  the  storm,  whirls  or  blows-as  above  stated,  in  a  horizontal  circuit,  around  a  verti- 
cal or  somewhat  inclined  axis  of  rotation  which  is  carried  onward  with  the  storm ;  that 
the  course  or  direction  of  this  circuit  of  rotation  is  from  right  to  left;  and  that  the  storm 
operates  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  tornado  or  whirlwind  of  smaller  dimensions ; 


*  The  tracks  of  theis  and  other  hurricanas  appear  on  the  annexed  chart. 
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the  chief  difference  being  in  tiie  more  disk-like  form  of  the  whir]in|  bodf  sod  the  mtg*' 
nitade  of  the  scale  of  operation.*  This  Tiew  of  the  snfaject,  when  rally  comprehended, 
effords  a  satiflfkctory  solution  of  the  otherwise  inexplicable  phenomena  of  storms,  and 
wiU  also  be  found  to  accord  entirely  with  the  fact  which  appears  in  the  above  statement, 
that  in  the  phases  or  changes  which  pertain  to  a  storm,  tiie  wind,  on  one  margm  of  its 
track,  veers  mth  the  tun,  or  from  left  to  rights  while  under  the  opposite  margin  of  the 
same  storm  it  veers  again$t  the  sun,  or  from  ri^ht  to  left ;  for  this  peculiarity  neceasarily 
attends  the  progressive  action  of  any  whirlwind  which  operates  horieontalty. 

12.  Owing  to  the  centrifugal  action  of  these  rotative  storms,  the  barometer,  whether 
In  the  higher  or  lower  kdtudes,  always  sinks  while  under  the  first  portion  or  moiety  of 
the  storm  on  every  part  of  its  track,  excepting,  perhaps,  its  extreme  outward  margin, 
and  commonly  affords  us  the  earliest  and  surest  indication  of  the  approaching  tempest. 
The  mercury  in  the  barometer  always  rises  again  during  the  passage  of  the  hgt  portk>D 
of  the  gale,  and  commonly  attains  the  maximum  of  its  eWvalions  on  the  entire  departure 
of  the  storm. 

The  great  value  of  the  barometer  to  navigators  is  becoming  well  understood,  and  iti 
practical  utility  might  be  greatly  increased  by  hourly  entries  of  the  precise  height  of  tho 
murcurial  column,  in  a  table  prepared  for  the  purpose.  lis  movements,  unless  carefbHy 
recorded,  often  escape  notice  or  recollection ;  which  may  easily  happen  at  those  times 
when  a  distinct  knowledge  of  its  latest  variatwns  might  prove  to  be  of  the  greatest  ioi- 
portance. 

In  the  fiiregoing  statements  our  design  has  been  to  designate  in  a  summary  vummot 
the  principal  movements  which,  in  these  regions  at  least,  constitute  a  storm  ;  and  we  do 
not  attempt  to  notice  the  various  irregularities,  and  subordinate  or  incidental  movensients 
and  phenomena  of  tb^  atmosphere  with  which  a  storm  may  chance  to  be  connected,  or 
which  may  necessarily  result  from  such  violent  movements  in  a  fluid  which  is  so  tenuous 
and  elastic  in  its  character.  It  may  be  remarked  in  general,  that  the  most  active  or  vio» 
lent  storms  are  usuallv  the  most  regular  and  uniform  in  the  development  of  those  charac- 
teristic movements  which  we  have  already  described.  It  is  also  probable,  that  the  vortex 
or  rotative  axis  of  a  violent  gale  or  humcane,  oscillates  in  its  course  with  considerable 
rapidity,  in  a  moving  circuit  of  moderate  extent,  near  Ae  centre  of  the  hurricane ;  and 
such  an  eccentric  movement  of  the  vortex  may,  for  ought  we  know,  be  essentia]  to  the 
continued  activity  or  force  0f  the  hurricane.  Such  a  movement  will  fully  account  ftr 
the  riolent^u^5  or  gusts  of  wind,  and  the  intervening  lulls  or  remissions,  which  are  so 
often  expei-ienced  towards  the  heart  of  a  storm  or  hurricane,  when  in  open  sea;  but  of  its 
existence  we  have  no  positive  evidence. 

In  Purdy's  Memoir  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  is  stated,  **that  while  one  vessel  has  been 
lying  to  in  a  heavy  gale  of  vrind,  another,  not  more  than  30  leagues  distant,  has  at  the  rerf 
same  time  been  m  another  gale  equally  heavy,  and  lying  to  with  the  wind  fas  quHe  vm 
opposite  diroction.'* 

This  statement  is  obviously  to  be  understood  as  applicable  to  two  vessels  fiiUing  under 
the  two  opposite  sides  or  portions  of  the  same  storm,  where  the  wind  in  its  regular  cir- 
cuit of  rotation  must,  of  course,  blow  from  the  opposite  quarters  of  the  hoiison.  We 
will  suppose  one  of  the  vessels  to  be  at  A  and  the  other  at  B,  in  the  annexed  figure. — 

The  storm  in  pursuing  its  course  from 
•j[  W.  towards  N.,  will  s^ike  &e  first  men- 
tioned vessel  in  the  direction  which  is 
shown  by  the  vrind-arrows  at  the  point 
c,  which,  if  the  position  be  in  t)|e  tem- 
perate latitudes,  uorth  of  80^,  wiB  be 
mm  eastward.  Mow,  it  is  obvious^ 
that  as  the  storm  advances  in  its  course 
north-eastward,  this  vessel,  if  nearly 
stationary,  will  intersect  the  body  of  the 
gale  on  the  line  e  A  d.  As  the  storm 
advances^  the  wind  must  also  veer  to 
the  northward,  as  shown  by  the  arrows, 
being  at  N.  E.  when  the  vessel  is  brought 
Q  under  the  point  A,  and  near  the  close  or 
departure  of  the  storm  by  its  further 
progress  eastward,  the  wind  will  have 
furmer  veered  to  the  direction  shown  act 

dy  which,  with  due  allowance  for  the 
'*       ■       I    ■■  I      I.-.         ill.  ■    I   . ■  ■■.,■■■  ,  ... ,._... 

*h  is  to  b(i  understood  that  the  diameter  of  the  whirlwind  which  constitutes  the  storm  is  com- 

mensurata  with  the  width  of  the  track  over  which  the  storm  passes.    The  main  body  of  the  storm 

is  supposed  to  move  in  the  form  of  an  extensive  disk,  whirling  around  its  own  centre  as  it  advances 

in  its  regular  track — with  this  difference,  that  the  rotative  movement  is  far  more  rapid  in  the  inte- 

rior  portions  of  the  whirfiog  body,  than  towards  its  exterior  limits. 
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progrowifo  motioD  of  the  fltomi,  we  win  Mt  dowo  at  N.  N.  W.  Tbe  oehef  Tease),  as 
is  eqmifly  ebrioiis,  wiU  fint  take  the  wind  from  the  southward,  as  shown  at  «,  in  which 
quarter  it  will  blow,  with  no  great  TariBtion,  tiH,  by  the  advance  of  the  slortn,  the  ship 
Is  brought  nnder  the  point  B.  The  barometer,  which  had  previeosly  been  (ailing,  will 
BOW  eominenee  rising,  and  the  wind,  yeering  more  westerlj,  wiH  at  the  departure  of  the 
itorm,  be  fband  in  the  direction  shown  at  /,  which,  after  the  altowanoe  already  referred 
to,  may  be  stated  at  W.  N.  W.  Such,  substantially,  are  the  fiicts  commonly  reported 
by  Teasels  which  Ml  under  the  lateral  portioDs  of  the  Atlantic  storms,  and  it  is  readily 
ieen,  that  the  opposite  winds  which  are  eshlbited  on  the  two  different  intersectiona  of  the 
■torm,  aa  aboTo  described,  will  Tory  natorally  be  mistaken  for  twe  separate  and  distiiict 

gates* 

The  phases  of  the  wind. in  Aiese  gales  are,  howoTer,  in  aD  cases  modified  more  or  less 
by  the  course  or  changing  position  of  the  tossoI  exposed  to  kB  action.  Fer  example ;  a 
^ip  on  taking  ttie  gale,  say  at  B.  S.  E.  at  the  point  A,  on  the  figure,  and  lying  to  with  her 
head  to  the  northTrard,  may  by  that  means  be  brought  to  intersect  the  storm  on  the  line 
k  i,  and,  at  die  point  i,  would  suddenly  be  taken  aback,  with  the  wind,  say  at  N.  N.  W., 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Jamaica  homeward»bound  fleet  in  1782,  and  the  barometer,  which 
Teaches  its  lowest  depression  under  the  central  portion  of  the  storm,  would  about  this 
lieriod  be  found  to  haTe  commenced  rising  with  some  degree  of  rapidity. 

A  further  reference  to  the  figure  win  show  that  a  ship,  which  may  be  at  the  point  G 
during  the  passage  of  the  gale,  would  be  exposed  to  a  heaTy  swell  from  the  southward 
Imd  westward ;  but,  behkg  beyond  the  organised  Uaafcs  of  the  storm,  may  remain  entirely 
unaffected  by  the  Tiolence  of  the  wind,  which  at  the  same  time  may  be  raging  with  d€>- 
atraetiTe  fory  at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues.  The  Tmter  has  knowledge  of  many  such 
examples. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  **  die  larboard  tack  is  the  proper  one  to  lie  to  on,  as  the 
wind  Tfill  then  be  found  to  draw  alt ;"  but  this  wiD  frequently  prore  erroneous,  as  the 
wind  may  draw  either  Tray,  on  either  tuck,  according  to  the  position  and  course  of  the 
rtiip,  in  w  storm,  and  the  extent  and  rate  of  progress  of  the  latter.  In  the  case  of  the 
fleet  which  encountered  the  gale  of  1782,  it  Tfas  probably  the  best  course  to  carry  sail  to 
tiie  northward  at  the  Tory  commencement  of  the  gale,  and  as  for  and  as  long  aa  possible. 
By  this  means  the  fleet  nrisht,  perhaps,  haTe  been  drawn  as  for  northward  as  the  point 
A  on  the  figure,  and  the  chan^  of  wind  to  the  northTraiA  and  westward  TroukI  haTe 
been  rendered  more  gradual.  The  chief  diflfeulty  and  danger,  ia  when  the  diraction  of 
the  Tfind  at  the  first  setting  in  of  the  gale,  is  found  to  be  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the 
known  course  of  the  storms  in  the  region  where  the  gale  is  encountered,  and  it  is  then 
desirable  to  pursue  such  a  course  as  to  aToid,  if  possible,  foiling  into  the  heart  of  the 


It  frecfuendy  happens  that  a  storm,  during  the  first  part  of  its  pregrssa  oTer  a  giTon 
point,  fails  to  take  effect  upon  the  surface,  while  it  exhibitB  its  full  actiTity  at  a  greater 
akkude.  This  commonly  happens  when  this  portion  of  the  storm  arriTos  from,  or  has 
recently  bloTni  oTor  a  more  eloTsted  country,  or  is  passing  or  blowing  from  the  land  to 
the  sea.  On  land,  the  most  Tiolent  effects  are  usually  felt  from  those  storms  which  enter 
•sd  blow  from  the  open  ocean  upon  the  shores  of  an  isbmd  or  continent.  Upon  the  lat- 
ter, under  such  circumstances,  the  JlrH  part  of  the  gale  is  usually  the  most  serere,  and 
that  coast  of  an  island  upon  which  a  storm  first  enters,  or  blows,  also  suffers  most  from 
the  early  part  of  the  gale,  but  its  later,  or  receding  part,  often  acts  with  the  greatest  fury 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  which  had  proTiously  deriTod  some  degree  of  shel- 
ter from  the  intermediate  eloTations  and  other  obstacles  opposed  to  the  force  of  the  wind, 
the  benefit  of  which  Is  now  lost  by  its  counter  direction  from  the  open  ocean.  Owing  to 
almilar  causes,  the  force  of  the  storm  is  sometimes  Tery  unequal  at  different  places,  situ- 
ated in  nearly  the  same  part  of  its  track,  and  such  ineqnali^,  as  we  haTe  befora  intimated, 
necessarily  pertains  to  two  pkices,  one  of  which  is  near  the  centre  and  the  other  towards 
the  margin  of  the  route. 

Of  the  multitude  of  foots  by  which  fhese  Tiews  might  be  illostraited,  we  will  only  state, 
timt  ia  the  late  hurrksane  at  Barbadoes,  (that  of  August,  1831,)  the  trees  near  the  northern 
eoaot  of  tbat  island,  ky  from  N.  N.  W:  to  3.  S.  £.,  hsTing  been  prostrated  by  a  northerly 
Tvind  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  storm,  while  in  the  interior  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
island,  they  were  found  to  lay  from  south  to  north,  haTing  foUen  in  the  later  period  of  the 
nie.  That  afitbr  the  same  hurricane,  adTices  that  were  recerred  from  the  islands  of  St. 
Croix  and  Porto  Rico,  (which  kiy  near  the  northern  margin  of  its  track,)  stated  that  no 
hurricane  had  been  experienced  at  these  islands;  but  it  afterwards  appeared  that  some 
poitbns  of  theee  islands  had  suffered  damage  from  this  hurricane  in  the  night  of  the  12th 
to  13th  of  August,  two  days  after  it  passed  oTor  the  Island  of  Barbadoes. — That  the  sea- 
klands  which  iKvder  the  coast  of  Georgia  and  the  CaroUnas,  are  known  to  suffer  greatly 
horn  these  tempests,  while  little  or  no  injury  is  sustained  in  the  interior  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  miJea  mm  the  coast.  One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  these  storms, 
ia  the  heavy  swell  which  m  open  sea  is  often  kaewn  to  extend  ilBelf  on  both  sides  of  the 
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track,  entirely  beyond  Ae  range  of  the  gale  by  which  it  was  produced.  The  hat  hurri- 
cane to  whi<£  we  have  alluded,  threw  its  swell  with  tremendous  force  upon  the  northern 
shores  of  Jamaica,  having  passed  to  the  northward  of  that  island. 

So  strong  is  the  influence  of  our  established  modes  of  thinking  on  this  subject,  that  it 
seems  to  be  difficult,  even  for  those  who  admit  the  rotative  character  of  these  hurricanes, 
to  understand  correctly  the  true  bearing  and  relations  of  the  different  phases  of  the 
wind,  which  are  presented  at  two  or  more  points  or  places  visited  by  the  same  storna, 
unless  the  subject  has  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  studied.  Speculative  opinions,  also, 
upon  a  course  of  a  storm,  are  usually,  if  not  always,  founded  upon  the  erroneous  notion 
of  a  rectilinear  course  in  the  wind.  In  the  accounts  received  of  the  hurricane  at  Barba- 
does,  on  the  3d  September,  1835,  which  raged  for  a  few  hours  from  £•  N.  £.,  fears  were 
expressed  for  the  safety  of  the  islands  to  the  northward ;  but  subsequent  intelligence  from 
Guadaloupe  and  Marti nico  showed  that  the  gale  had  not  extended  to  these  islands.  Had 
the  direction  and  changes  of  the  wind  in  this  storm  been  viewed  in  tiieir  true  relations,  it 
would  have  been  perceived  that  the  heart  of  the  gale  must  have  passed  to  the  southward 
of  Barbadoes ;  and,  as  a  general  rule  in  the  West  India  latitudes,  where  the  onset  of  the 
storm  is  found  to  be  in  the  general  direction  of  the  trade  wind,  or  more  eastward,  the 
observer  may  consider  himself  as  under  the  northern  verge  of  the  .gale;  but  if  the  onset 
of  the  gale  be  from  north-westward,  veering  afterwards  by  west  to  the  southern  quarter, 
the  heart  of  the  storm  will  be  found  to  have  passed  to  the  northward  of  the  point  of  ob- 
servation, the  latter  beins  under  the  southern  margin  of  the  gale. 

Iff  order  to  illustrate  t£e  foregoing  statements,  I  annex  a  chart  of  tiie  Western  Atlan- 
tic, on  which  is  delineated  the  route  of  several  hurricanes  and  storms,  as  derived  from 
numerous  accounts  which  are  in  my  possession,  by  which  their  progress  is  specifically 
identified  from  day  to  day,  during  that  part  of  their  route  which  appears  on  the  chart. 

The  route  designated  as  No.  I,  is  that  of  the  hurricane  which  visited  the  islands  of 
Trinidad,  Tobago,  and  Grenada,  on  the  23d  June  1831.  Pursuing  its  course  through 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  it  was  subsequently  encountered  by  H.  M.  schooner  Minx,  and  other 
vessels,  and  its  swell  was  thrown  with  great  force  upon  the  south-eastern  shores  of  Ja- 
maica, on  the  25th,  while  passing  that  island,  where  the  wind,  at  this  time,  was  light  from 
the  northward.  After  sweeping  through  the  Caribbean  Sea,  this  hurricane  entered  upon 
the  coast  of  Yucatan,  on  the  ni^t  of  June  27th,  having  moved  over  the  entire  route  from 
Trinidad  to  the  western  sh«re  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras  in  a  littie  more  than  one  hundred 
hours,  a  distance  (^  about  seventeen  hundred  nautical  miles,  which  is  equal  to  nearly 
seventeen  miles  an  hour.  I  have  no  account  of  this  storm  after  it  crossed  the  peninsula 
of  Yucatan,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  did  not  again  act  witii  violence  upon  the  ocean  level. 
Its  course  of  track  to  Honduras  was  N.  74*^  W. 

Track  No.  II  is  that  of  the  memorable  hurricane  which  desolated  Barbadoes  on  the 
nig^t  of  August  10, 1831,  and  which  passed  Porto  Rico  on  the  12th,  Aux-Cayes  and  St. 
Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  13tii,  Matanzas  on  the  14th,  was  encountered  off  the  Tortugas  on 
the  15lli,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  16th,  and  was  at  Mobile,  Pensacola,  and  New 
Orleans  on  the  17th ;  a  distance  of  2000  nautical  miles  in  about  150  horn's,  equal  to  some- 
thing more  than  13[|  miles  an  hour.*  Its  course,  until  it  crossed  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
was  N.  64^  W.,  or  W.  N.  W.,  nearly.  In  pursuing  its  northern  course,  after  leaving 
the  ocean  level,  it  must  have  encountered  the  mountain  region  of  the  Aileganies,  and  was 
perhaps  disorganised  by  the  resistance  opposed  by  these  elevations.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  caused  heavy  rains  in  a  large  extent  of  country  lying  north-eastward  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Track  No.  HI  is  tiiat  of  the  destructive  hurricane  which  swept  over  the  Windward 
Islands  en  the  17th  of  August,  1827  ;  visited  St.  Martin's  and  St.  Thomas  on  the  18th; 
passed  the  north-east  coast  of  Hayti  on  the  19tb ;  Turk's  Island  on  the  20tli ;.  the  Ba- 
hamas on  the  21st  and  22d ;  was  encountered  off  the  coast  of  Florida  and  South  Carolina 
on  23d  and  24th ;  off  Cape  Hatteras  on  the  2otb;  off  the  Delawaro  on  the  26th ;  off 
Nantucket  on  the  27th ;  and  off  Sable  Island  and  the  Porpoise  Bank  on  the  28th.  Its 
ascertained  course  and  progress  is  nearly  3000  miles, f  in  about  eleven  days ;  or  at  the 
average  rate  of  about  eleven  miles  an  hour.  The  direction  of  its  route,  before  crossing 
the  tropic,  may  be  set  down  at  N.  61°  W.,  and  in  latitude  40°  while  moving  eastward,  at 
N.  58°  E. 

Track  No.  IV  is  that  of  the  extensive  hurricane  of  September,  1804.  It  swept  over 
the  Windward  Islands  on  the  3d  of  that  month ;  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Porto  Rico  on  the 
4th ;  Turk's  Island  on  the  5th;  the  Bahamas  and  Gulf  of  Florida  on  the  6th ;  the  coast 
of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  on  the  7th ;  the  great  bays  of  Chesapeake  and  Delaware, 
and  the  contiguous  portions  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey,  on  the  8th  ;  and 
the  states  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  on  the  9th  ;  being  on  the  high- 
lands of  New  Hampshire  a  violent  snow  storm.  The  destructive  action  of  this  storm 
■        ■  ■  ■■■  ■  '■■  ■  ■■ '    III  II      I        «»   ■ .     -         -■   ■       ...  ■■   ■■     ■. 

*  Mr.  Purdy  states  that  this  gale  was  felt  at  Natchez,  300  miJes  up  the  Mississippi* 
t  AU  the  distances  are  expressed  in  nautical  miles. 
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wfts  widely  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  track  indicated  npon  the  chart,  and  the  same 
fact  pertains,  ia  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  other  storms  herein  mentioned.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  passed  from  Martintco,  and  the  other  Wiodward  Islands,  to  Boston,  in 
Massachusetts,  by  the  usual  curvilinear  route,  in  about  6  days ;  a  distance  of  more  than 
2200  miles,  at  an  averagp  progress  of  about  L5|  miles  per  hour. 

Track  No.  Y  represents  the  route  of  the  hurricane  which  ravaged  the  Islands  of  Anti- 
gua, Nevis,  and  St.  Kltt's,  on  the  night  and  afternoon  of  August  12th,  1835;  St.  ThoraaSt 
St.  Croix,  and  Porto  Rico  on  the  13th ;  Hayti  and  Turk's  Island  on  the  14th ;  the  vicinity 
of  Matanzas  and  Havana  on  the  15th ;  was  encountered  off  the  Tortugas,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  on  the  16tb ;  in  lat.  27®  21',  long.  94®,  and  other  points,  on  the  17th  and  18th  ; 
and  also  at  Matamoca,  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  (lat.  26®  4',)  on  the  18th,  where  it  was 
most  violent  during  the  succeeding  night.*  This  storm  is  remarkable,  as  moving  more 
directly,  and  farther  to  tiie  west,  than  is  usual  for  storms  which  pass  near  the  West  India 
Islands,  it  haring  reached  the  shores  of  Mexico  before  commencing  its  sweep  to  the 
northward.  Its  course,  so  fiir  as  known,  is  N.  73®  W.  Its  progress  more  than  2200 
milee  in  6  days,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  15i  miles  per  hour. 

Track  Ko.  VI  is  thot  of  the  memorable  gale  of  August,  1830,  which,  passing  close  by 
die  Windwafid  Isladda,  visited  St.  Thomas  on  the  12th;  was  near  Turk's  Island  on  the 
13th ;  at  the  Bahamas  on  the  14th  ;  on  the  gulf  and  coast  of  Florida  on  the  15th ;  along 
the  coast  of  Oeorgia  and  the  Carolinas  on  the  16tfa ;  off  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  Yoiii  on  the  17th ;  off  George's  Bank  and  Cape  Sable  on  the  18th ;  and  over 
the  Porpoise  and  Newfoundland  Banks  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month  :  faavins  occupied 
about  seven  days  in  its  ascertained  course  from  near  tiie  Windward  Islands,  a  distance  of 
mere  than  3000  miles — the'rate  of  its  progress  being  equal  to  18  miles  an  hour.f  If  we 
suppose  the  actual  velocity  of  the  wind,  in  its  rotary  movement,  to  be  five  times  greater  < 
than  this  rate  of  progress,  which  is  not  beyond  the  known  velocity  of  such  winds,  it  will 
be  found  equal,  in  this  period,  to  a  rectilinear  course  of  15,000  miles.  The  same  remark 
applies,  in  substance,  to  aO  the  storms  which  are  passing  under  our  review.  What 
stronger  evidence  of  the  rotative  action  can  be  required  than  is  aflbrded  by  this  single 
consideration  ? 

Route  No.  VII  is  that  of  an  extensive  gale,  or  hurricane,  which  swept  over  the  west- 
em  Atlantic  in  1830,  and  which  was  encountered  to  the  northward  of  the  West  India 
Islands  on  the  29th  of  September.  It  passed  on  a  more  eaaftero  route  than  any  which 
ire  have  occasion  to  describe,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  where 
it  was  found  on  the  2d  of  October,  having  caused  great  damage  and  destruction  on  its 
widely  extended  track,  to  the  many  vessels  which  fell  on  its  way.  Its  course  is  quite 
analogous  to  that  which  we  have  considered  as  having  been  probably  pursued  by  the  hur- 
ricane of  October  3d,  1780.  The  ascertained  route  may  be  estimated  at  1800  milest  and 
the  average  progress  of  the  storm  at  25  mQes  an  hour. 

Route  No.  VIII  is  that  of  a  much  smaller  but  extremely  violent  hurricane,  which  was 
encountered  off  Turk's  Island  on  the  1st  of  September,  1821 ;  to  the  .northward  of  the 
Bahamas,  and  near  the  lat.  of  30®,  on  the  2d ;  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  3d ;  and  from  thence,  in  the  course  of  that  day,  along  the  sea  coast  to 
New  York  and  Long  Island;  and  which,  on  the  night  following,  continued  its  course 
across  the  states  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine.  We  are 
not  in  possession  of  accounts  by  which  its  ferther  progress  can  be  successfully  traced,  t — 
The  diameter  of  this  storm  appears  not  to  have  greatly  exceeded  100  miles ;  its  ascertained 
route  and  progress  is  about  1800  miles  in  60  hours ;  equal  to  30  miles  an  hour. 

The  last  mentioned  route  may  also  be  considered  to  be  neariy  tiio  same  as  that  of  a 
similar,  but  less  violent  storm,  which  swept  atong  the  same  portion  of  the  coast  of  tlie 
United  States  on  the  28th  of  April,  1835. 

No.  IX  represents  the  route  of  a  viblent  and  extensive  hurricane,  which  was  encoun- 
tered to  the  northward  of  Turk's  Island,  on  the  22d  of  August,  1830 ;  northward  of  the 
Bahamas  on  the  23d ;  and  off  the  coast  of  the  United  States  on  the  24th«  25th,  and  26th 
of  the  same  month. 

»^ — . — — ^ — . ■ — ■ — I — I — ■ — — — ■ J ■  _        ■    I  _    _ 

*  Since  the  abovs  wts  written,  it  is  ascertained  that  this  storm  also  passed  over  Galveston  Bay, 
on  tbe  coaat  of  Texas,  where  the  hurricane  blew  with  violence  from  the  N.  £.,  while  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  gulf,  the  gale  was  not  felt.  Such  facts  ap. 
pear  quite  suificient  to  overthrow  the  hypothesis  of  Franklin  relating  to  north-east  storms,  and  are 
equally  fatal  to  the  more  common  theories.  At  Galveston,  this  storm,  in  passing  over,  veered  by 
east  to  tbe  south-east ;  the  rationale  of  which  may  be  made  evident  by  drawing  a  line  through  the 
northern  side  of  the  figure  on  the  chart,  parallel  to  tho  track  of  the  etorm.  A  little  further  atton. 
tion  to  tbe  Rgun  will  also  illQstrate  the  general  character  of  tbe  northerg,  which  are  so  eommoa 
on  the  eoast  of  Mexico  daring  s  considerable  portion  of  the  year. 

t  For  a  mors  extended  notice  of  Jthis  storm,  see  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xx,  pp  34-38. 

t  Tbe  phenomena  and  progress  of  this  storm  have  been  more  fully  noticed  in  8illiman*0  Journal, 
vol.xx,pp.5M-<87. 
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Much  damage  waa  done  on  the  ocean  by  ibis  storm ;  bat  i£  scarcely  reached  tfie  Ame- 
rican shores.  Its  duration  off  this  coast  was  about  40  hours,  and  its  progress  appears  to 
have  been  more  tardy  than  that  of  some  other  storms. 

No.  X  represents  the  track  of  a  Tiolent  hurricane  and  snow-etorno,  which  swept  along 
the  American  coast,  from  the  latitude  of  30°  N.,  on  the  5th  and  6th  December,  1830. 

The  last  mentioned  track  also  corresponds  to  that  of  another  storm,  of  like  character, 
which  swept  along  the  sea-coast  on  the  IStfa,  14th,  and  16th  of  January,  1831.  These 
violent  winter  storms  exhibit  nearly  the  same  phases  of  wind  and  general  characteristicsv 
as  those  which  appear  in  the  summer  and  autnmfi. 

Track  No.  XI  represents  a  portion  of  the  general  route  of  the  violent  inland  atorm 
which*  swept  over  the  lakes  Erie  and  Ontarb,  on  the  11th  of  November,  1835.  This 
storm  was  very  extensive,  spreading  from  the  sea-coast  of  Virginia  into  the  Canadas,  to 
a  limit  at  present  unknown.  The  anterior  portion  of  this  gale  was  but  moderately  felt, 
and  its  access  was  noted,  chiefly,  by  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  the  great  fall  of  the 
barometer ;  the  vk>lence  of  the  storm  being  chiefly  exhibited  by  the  posterior  and  colder 
portion  of  the  gale,  as  is  common  with  extensive  overland  storms.  The  regular  progres* 
sion  of  thi^  storm  in  an  easterly  direction  is  clearly  established,  by  fitcts,  collected  by  Ihe 
writer,  from  the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  sea- 
coasts  of  New  England  and  Nova  Scotia. 

We  have  tiius  given  a  summary  descaription  of  the  route  of  twelve  storms,  or  burrl- 
canes  which  have  visited  the  American  coasts  and  seas  at  various  periods,  and  at  differ- 
ent Reasons  of  the  year.  The  lines  on  the  chart,  which  represent  the  routes,  are  bat 
approximations  to  die  centre  of  the  track,  or  course,  of  the  several  storms ;  and  the  gales 
are  to  be  considered  as  extending  their  rotative  circuit  from  50  to  300  miles,  or  more,  on 
each  side  of  the  delineations ;  the  superficial  extent  of  the  storm  being  estimated  both 
by  actual  informatran  and  by  its  duration  tit  any  point  near  the  central  portion  of  its  nmtet 
as  compared  with  its  average  rate  of  progress.  The  figure  which  appears  upon  the  chsaU 
on  tracks  Nos.  I,  V,  and  VII,  will  serve,  in  some  degreo,  to  illustrate  the  course  of  the 
wind  in  the  various  portions  of  the  superficies  covered  by  the  storm,  and,  also,  to  explain 
the  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  which  occur  successively  at  various  points,  du- 
ring the  regular  progress  of  the  gale.  The  dimeosioos  of  the  several  storms  appear  also 
to  have  gradually  expanded  during  their  course. 

Storms  of  this  character  4o  not  often  act  wtth  great  violence  on  any  considerable  extent 
of  interior  country  to  which  they  may  arrive.  Even  upon  the  coasts  on  which  they  en* 
ter,  such  violence  is  not  often  experienced  under  the  posterior  limb  of  the  gale  which 
sweeps  back  from  Its  circuit  over  the  land,  the  usual  woodlands  and  elevations  being  a 
sufficieot  protection.  Often,  indeed,  the  intenor  elevations  afford  such  shelter  as  entirely 
to  neutraliEe  the  effect  of  the  wind  at  and  near  the  surface,  and  the  presence  and  passage 
of  the  hurricane  is,  in  such  cases,  to  be  noted  chiefly  by  the  unnsoal  depression,  which  the 
great  whirling  movement  of  the  incumbent  atratum  of  air  produces  in  the  mercury  of 
the  barometer,  which  thus  indicates  the  presence  or  passage  of  the  hurricanes  in  posi- 
tions where  the  force  of  the  wind  is  not  felt  at  all,  or  only  with  a  moderate  degree  of 
violence.  The  action  of  these  storm's  appears,  indeed,  to  be  at  first  confined  to  the  atra- 
tum or  current  of  air  moving  next  the  earth's  surface,  and  they  seldom,  while  in  this  po- 
sition, appear  to  exceed  a  mile  or  so  in  altitude;  and  the  course  of  the  next  highest  or 
overlaying  stratum  does  not,  in  these  cases,  seem  to  be  at  all  aflected  by  the  action  of  the 
storm  below.  During  the  progress,  however,  by  the  influence  of  high  land  and  other 
causes,  the  storms  often  become  transferred,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  next  higher  stra- 
tum of  current.  Thus  we  sometimes  see  a  stratum  of  clouds  moving  with  the  full  re^ 
loeity  of  a  violent  storm,  while  the  stratum  of  surface  wind  is  nearly  at  rest,  or  moves 
with  its  ordinary  velocity ;  and  thus,  also,  it  happens  that  b&Uooos,  ascending  under  such, 
circumstances,  are  carried  forward  with  a  velocity  of  from  60  to  100  miles  an  hour. 
The  foregoing  remarks  are  by  no  means  hypothetical,  but  are  the  result  of  k>Bg  contin- 
ued observation  and  inquiry. 

It  will  hardly  escape  notice,  that  the  track  of  most  of  the  hurricanes^  as  presented  on 
the  chart,  appears  to  form  part  of  an  elliptical  or  parabolic  circuit,  and  this  will  be  more 
obvious  if  we  make  correction,  in  each  case,  for  the  slight  distortion  of  the  apparent 
course  in  the  higher  latitudes,  "v^hich  is  produced  by  the  plane  projection.  We  are  also 
struck  with  the  fiicl  that  the  vertex  of  the  curve  is  uniformly  found  on  or  near  the  30tfa 
decree  of  latitude.  In  connection  with  this  fact  it  may  also  be  noted,  that  the  latitude  of 
30^  marks  the  external  limit  of  the  trade  winds,  on  tioth  sides  of  the  equator;  and  per- 
haps it  may  not  prove  irrelevant  to  notice,  even  fiirther,  that  by  the  parallel  of  30°  the 
surface  area,  as  well  as  the  atmosphere,  of  each  hemisphere,  is  equally  divided ;  the  area 
between  this  latitude  and  the  equator  being  about  equal  to  that  of  the  entire  surface  be- 
tween the  same  latitude  and  the  pole.  It  is  not  intended,  however,  to  make  these  fiicta 
the  basis  of  any  theoretical  inductions  on  the  present  oecasioB. 

A  variety  of  deductions  moy  be  drawn  from  the  general  facts  which  we  have  stated, 
some  of  which,  though  deeply  interesting  to  the  philosopher  and  votary  of  scienoa,  might 
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be  out  of  place  in  a  nautical  work  of  thii  deBcription.  For  ourselves  we  disclaim  any 
bondage  to  existing  theories  in  meteorology ;  and  shall  on  the  present  occasion  only  pro- 
ceed to  notice  a  few  of  the  more  practical  inferences  which,  to  navigators  and  others,  may, 
perhaps,  be  of  no  doubtful  utility. 

1.  A  vessel  bound  to  the  eastward  between  the  latitudes  of  32^  and  45°  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Atlantic*  on  being  overtaken  by  a  gale  which  commences  blowing  from  any 
point  to  the  eastward  of  S.  £.  or  £.  S.  £.,  may  avoid  some  portion  of  its  violence,  by  put- 
ting her  head  to  the  northward,  and  when  the  gale  has  veered  sufficiently  in  the  same 
direction,  may  safely  resume  her  course.  But  by  standing  to  the  southward  under  like 
circumstances,  she  will  probably  fiill  into  the  heart  of  the  storm. 

2.  In  the  same  region,  vessels,  on  taking  a  gale  from  S.  £.,  or  points  near  thereto,  will 
probably  soon  find  themselves  in  the  heart  of  the  storm,  and  after  its  first  fury  is  spent, 
may  expect  its  recurrence  from  the  opposite  quarter.  The  most  promising  mode  of  miti- 
gating its  violence,  and  at  the  same  time  shortening  its  duration,  is  to  stand  to  the  south- 
ward upon  the  wind,  as  long  as  may  be  necessafy  or  possible ;  and  if  the  movement  suc- 
ceeds, the  wind  will  gradually  head  you  off  in  the  same  direction.  If  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  heave  to,  and  the  wind  does  not  veer,  be  prepared  for  a  blast  from  the  north- 
west. 

3.  In  the  same  latitudes  a  vessel  scudding  in  a  gale,  with  the  wind  at  east  or  north- 
east, shortens  its  duration.  On  the  contrail,  a  vessel  scudding  before  a  south-westerly 
or  westerly  gale,  will  thereby  increase  its  duration. 

4.  A  vessel  which  is  pursuing  her  course  to  the  westward  or  south-westward,  in  this 
part  of  the  Atlantic,  meets  the  storms  in  their  course,  and  thereby  shortens  the  periods 
of  their  oecurrence ;  and  will  encounter  more  gales  in  an  equal  number  of  days,  than  if 
stationary,  or  sailing  in  a  different  directk>n. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  vessels  while  sailing  to  the  eastward  or  north-eastward,  or  in  the 
course  of  the  storms,  will  lengthen  the  perils  between  their  occurrence,  and  consequent- 
ly experience  them  less  frequently  than  vessels  sailing  on  a  different  course.  The  differ- 
ence of  exposure  which  results  from  these  opposite  courses,  on  the  American  coast,  may 
In  most  cases  be  estimated  as  nearly  two  to  one. 

6.  The  hazard  from  casualties,  and  of  consequence  the  value  of  insurance,  is  enhanced 
or  diminished  by  the  direction  of  the  passage,  as  shown  under  the  two  last  heads. 

7.  As  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  winds  and  weather  in  these  latitudes,  often  corres- 
ponds to  the  phsses  which  are  exhibited  by  the  storms  as  before  described,  a  correct 
opinion,  founded  upon  this  resemblance,  can  often  be  formed  of  the  approaching  changes 
of  wind  and  weather,  which  may  be  hi^ly  useful  to  the  observing  navigator. 

6.  It  will  be  perceived,  from  the  foregoing  facts,  that  the  occi^ence  of  a  storm  at  a 
particular  locality,  has  no  immediate  connection  with  astronomical  periods,  such  as  the 
changes  of  the  moon,  or  the  time  of  the  equinoxes. 

9.  A  due  consideration  of  the  fkcts  which  have  been  stated,  particularly  those  under 
our  twelfth  head,  will  inspire  additional  confidence  in  the  indications  of  the  barometer^  and 
these  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  even  should  the  fiUl  of  the  mercury  be  unattended  by 
any  appearances  of  violence  in  the  weather,  as  the  other  side  of  the  gale  will  be  pretty 
rare  to  take  effect,  and  often  in  a  manner  so  sudden  and  violent  as  to  more  than  com- 
pensate for  its  previous  forbearance.  Not  the  least  reliance,  however,  should  be  placed 
upon  the  prognostics,  which  are  usually  attached  to  the  scale  of  the  barometer,  such  as 
Set  Fair,  Fair,  Change,  Rain,  &c.,  as  in  this  region  at  least  they  serve  no  other  purpose 
than  to  bring  this  valuable  instrument  into  discredit.  It  is  the  mere  rising  and  falling  of 
the  mercury,  which  chiefly  deserves  attention,  and  not  its  conformity  to  a  particular  point 
in  the  scale  of  elevation. 

10.  These  practical  inferences  apply,  in  terms,  chiefly  to  storms  which  have  passed  to 
the  oordiward  of  the  30th  degree  of  latitude  on  the  American  coast,  but  with  the  neces- 
sary modification  as  to  the  point  of  the  compass,  which  results  from  the  westerly  course 
pursued  by  the  storm  while  in  the  lower  latitudes,  are,  for  the  most  part,  equally  appli- 
c^able  to  the  storms  and  hurricanes  which  occur  in  the  West  Indies,  and  south  of  the 
parallel  of  30^.  As  the  marked  occurrence  of  tempestuous  weather  is  here  less  fre- 
quent, it  may  be  sufficient  to  notice  that  the  direction  of  the  winds  of  the  West  Indian 
seas,  is  from  8  to  11  points  of  the  compass  more  to  the  left  than  on  the  coast  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  the  latitude  of  New  York. 

Vicissitudes  of  wind  and  weather  on  this  coast  which  do  not  conform  to  the  foregoing 
specifications,  are  more  frequent  in  April,  May,  and  June,  than  in  other  months.  At  this 
season  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  reguUr  current  of  easterly  wind  prevailing  for  many 
days,  producing  sometimes  heavy  rains,  and  always  an  elevated  state  of  the  barometer. 
Easterly  or  southerly  winds  under  which  the  barometer  rises,  or  maintains  its  elevation, 
are  not  of  a  gyratory  or  stormy  character;  but  such  winds  frequently  terminate  in  the 
faDing  of  the  barometer  and  the  usual  phenomena  of  an  easterly  storm. 

The  typhoons  and  storms  of  the  China  sea  and  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  appear  to  be  sim* 
ilar  in  chmcter  to  the  hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  storms  of  this  coasti  when 
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prevailiof;  in  the  same  latitudes.  There  is  reaaon  to  beliere  t^at  the  great  eircviCB  of  wiad, 
of  which  the  trade  winds  form  an  integral  part,  are  nearly  uniform  in  all  the  great  oceanic 
basins;  and  that  the  course  of  these  circuits  and  of  the  stormy  gyrations  which  they  may 
contain,  is,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  a  counter  direction  to  those  north  of  the  equa* 
tor,  producing  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  general  phases  of  storms  and  winds  in  the 
two  hemispheres. 

From  the  foregoing  results  we  infer  the  value  and  importance  of  correct  marine  re- 
ports relating  to  violent  gnles.  Those  reports  should  always  comprise  the  ctaie,  the  Ltd- 
(ude  €tnd  longitude^  and  the  principal  direction  and  changes  of  the  wind. 


CVRREIVTS. 

A  CURRENT  is  at  present  to  be  understood  as  a  stream  on,  or  a  particvlar  set  in 
the  direction  of,  the  surface  of  the  sea,  occasioned  by  winds  and  other  impulses,  exclu- 
sive of  (but  which  may  be  influenced  by)  the  causes  of  the  tides.  It  is  an  observation  of 
Dampier,  that  currents  are  scarcely  ever  felt  but  at  sea,  and  tides  but  upon  the  coasts; 
and  it  is  certainly  an  established  fact,  that  currents  prevail  mostly  in  those  parts  where 
the  tides  are  weak,  and  scarcely  perceptible,  or  where  the  sea,  apparently  little  influenced 
by  the  causes  of  the  tide,  is  disposed  to  a  quiescent  state.  This  will  be  obvious  by  an 
attentive  consideration  of  the  following  descriptions.  The  necessity  of  attention  to  the 
silent,  imperceptible,  and  therefore  dangerous,  opention  of  currents,  will  be  equally 
apparent. 

The  currents  of  the  Atlantic  are  often  of  a  local  and  temporary  nature;  yet  experience 
has  shown  where  and  how  they  predominate,  and  reason  will  inform  the  mariner  where 
he  is  to  expect  and  allow  for  their  operation. 

With  the  greatest  velocity  of  the  equinoctial  current  we  cannot  pretend  to  be  accu- 
rately acquainted,  its  central  direction,  when  in  full  force,  is  W.  N.  W.,  and  genemlly, 
it  is  imagined,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  tiie  hour,  but  increasing  to  the  westward; 
ao  that  off  the  coast  of  Guyana  it  commonly  sets  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  miles. 

At  any  considerable  distance  from  the  coast  of  America,  the  easterly  current,  caused 
by  the  action  of  violent  W.  or  N.  W.  winds,  is  seldom  felt  to  the  southward  of  lat.  36^ ; 
consequently  the  sea  about  the  Bermudas,  and  thence  to  southward,  is  free  from  the  influ- 
ence of  this  current.  The  currents  here,  though  slow,  are  produced  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  particularly  when  it  is  of  long  continuance.  These  currents  are  found  stronger 
near  the  islands  and  rocks  of  Bermudas  than  at  a  distance.  In  a  brisk  gale,  the  current 
here  has  been  experienced  from  12  to  18  miles  in  24  hours,  in  the  direction  of  the  wind; 
at  other  times,  when  the  wind  was  not  settled,  no  current  has  been  found. 

To  continued  westerly  winds  are  to  be  attributed  the  common  occurrence  of  a  pas- 
sage from  Halifiix  to  the  English  Channel  in  16  or  18  days,  with  such  currents  as  those 
which  carried  the  bowsprit  of  the  Little  Belt,  sloop  of  war,  bst  near  Halifiix,  in  18 
months,  to  the  entrance  of  Basque  Roads.  The  currents  of  the  Atlantic  have  sent  to 
the  shores  of  the  Hebrides  the  products  of  Jamtuca  and  Cuba,  and  of  the  southern  parts 
of  North  America. 

The  easterly  and  south-easterly  currents  are  blended  in  their  southern  regions  with 
the  Florida  or  Gulf  Stream,  hereafter  described,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  prevail  to  the 
S.  W.  of  the  Azores.  On  the  contrary,  to  the  W.  S.  W.  and  S.  W,  of  those  islands, 
the  currents  appear  to  follow  the  course  of  the  trade  winds  towards  the  Caribbean  Sea; 
and  to  the  southward  of  the  tropic  they  blend  with  the  equatorial  current,  which  sete 
from  E.  S.  E.  to  W.  N.  W.  and  W.  Towards  the  west,  they  occasionally  extend  to 
the  northward  of  the  Bermudas,  and  even  unite  with  the  southern  edjje  or  reflow  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  The  existenco  of  these  currents  has  long  been  known,  but  a  farther  exam- 
ination and  more  precise  information  are  still  desiderata.  The  recent  examples  of  them 
which  we  have  to  adduce  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  satisfactory;  they  also  accord 
with  natural  fncta,  and  are  in  unison  with  that  theory  which  derives  its  currents  from' the 
rotary  movement  of  the  earth,  and  the  operation  of  the  trade  winds. 

*»The  currents  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  probably  varied  by  the  influence  of  the  moon, 
and  combine,  in  some  degree,  with  the  tides,  especially  about  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  St. 
Domingo.*' 

The  Derrotero  adds,  "this  idea  is  confirmed  by  what  Don  Torquato  Pedroh,  the 
' captain  of  a  frigate,  has  communicated  to  the  Hydrographic  Board.  'Although,  gene- 
rally,' says  this  ofiicer,  'the  currents  between  the  Spanish  Main  and  the  West  India 
Islands  set  towards  the  fourth  quadrant,  (that  is,  north-westerly,)  yet  it  sometimes,  ti>ougfa 
seldom,  happens  that  they  are  found  setting  to  the  first  quadrant,  (or  N.  E.;)  in  proof 
of  which  he  states  that  he  perfectly  rememl^rs,  tiiough  he  cannot  give  the  elements,  m 
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coueqaenee  of  having  lost  his  journals,  that  in  July,  1795,  or  1796,  when  sailing  with  a 
fineah  breese  from  Santa  Martha  to  Jamaica,  in  a  schooner,  he  steered  for  Morant  Point; 
but  considering  that  by  keeping  as  close  hauled  as  that  coui'se  required,  he  must  be  una- 
ble to  make  it  before  the  day  was  spent,  he  preferred  keeping  away,  to  make  the  land  to 
leeward  of  it,  and  did  so  at  8  A.  M.,  thus  augmenting  the  rat^  of  the  vessel^s  sailing.  At 
Boon  he  observed  the  latitude,  in  conjunction  with  the  pilot,  Don  Miguel  Patina,  and  found 
that  they  were  some  minutes  to  the  northward  of  Morant  Point;  and  keeping  away  W. 
by  S.,  they  aaw  it  at  2  P.  M.  Although  they  calculated  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the 
cnrreut,  he  remembers  only  that  it  was  to  the  N.  £.«  and  that  they  were  three  days  cross* 
ing  from  Santa  Martha  to  Jamaica. 

**  On  leav'mg  the  parallel  of  the  Bago  del  Comboy  (15°  30')  the  first  time  that  the 
Spanish  surveying  vessels  went  in  seardi  of  it,  and  being  to  leeward  of  the  meridian  under 
which  the  charts  placed  it,  by  12  leagues,  they  made  sail  so  that,  at  the  rate  of  sailings 
they  expected  to  join  the  brig  Alerta  next  evening,  as  they  knew  she  was  waiting  for 
Ihem  at  her  anchorage  at  the  southernmost  of  the  Pedro  Keys.  At  8  A.  M.,  next  day, 
a  vessel  was  seen  ahead,  which  at  first  they  mistook  for  a  rock,  but  soon  made  out  that  it 
waa  a  vessel  at  anchor;  and  bv  9  A.  M.  they  saw  not  only  the  Alerta  at  anchor,  but  also 
the  Pedro  Key,  towards  which  the  current  carried  them  with  much  strength ;  and  in  spite 
«f  having  to  make  several  tacks,  in  order  to  fetch  the  proper  channel,  they  were  anchored 
baaide  the  Alerta  by  mid-day.  The  commander  does  not  recollect  the  longitude  he  ob- 
served that  morning,  but  remembers  that  the  current  had  carried  them  to  the  northward. 
Id  the  next  year,  when  surveying  the  west  end  of  the  Pedro  Shoals,  they  found  the  current 
nearly  the  same ;  and  this  ought  to  be  a  wamina  to  navigators  not  to  make  too  free  with 
the  southern  edge  of  the  Pe£o  Shoals  during  ue  night. 

*'Much  current  has  also  been  found  near  Uie  Bexo  Nuevo,  lat.  15°  50',  and  long.  78^ 
40',  as  was  remarked  by  the  brig  Alerta,  when  near  its  northern  extremi^.  The  same 
is  the  case  on  its  southern  side;  for  in  prior  years,  the  schooner  St.  Gregorio,  bound  from 
Carthagena  lo  Trinidad,  saw  the  south  end  of  the  shoal  at  4  P.  M.  At  5  she  was  three 
miles  from  it;  but  noticing  that  the  current  set  strongly  towards  the  shoal,  they  set  all  sail 
and  ran  to  the  south  until  they  considered  the  vessel  9  miles  from  the  southern  point;  and 
the  following  morning  tacked  to  sight  it,  which  she  did  not  effect,  having  doi^tless  passed 
$0  leeward  of  it. 

Min  more  than  thirty  voyages  made  by  Captain  Pedrola,  from  the  Spanish  Main  to 
Porto  Rico,  St.  Domingo  and  Cuba,  sometimes  with  chronometers,  and  others  without 
them,  he  remarked  that  between  the  last  two  islands  and  the  coast  of  the  main,  sixteen 
■illea  daihr  might  be  counted  on  for  a  westerly  current,  but  not  so  much  for  the  former.** 

In  the  Memoir,  3d  edition,  pp.  68-9,  was  this  passage: — **The  trade  wind  blows  with 
strong  and  continued  vigor  at  certain  seasons,  particularly  in  the  winter  months,  and  rolls 
ttie  wavea  over  a  great  extent  of  sea,  into  the  great  bay  westward  of  Caithagena,  which 
we  have  called  the  Bay  of  Gautemak.  This  may  cause,  at  times,  an  outset,  but  no  con- 
alant  current  is  to  be  round.'*  To  this  is  added,  in  the  Derrotero,  *' among  the  original 
papers  possessed  by  the  Deposito  Hydrografica,  the  following  observations,  by  different 
officers,  have  been  found,  which  may  tend  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  matter  i] 

**In  the  examination  of  the  coast  between  Porto  Velo  (Porto  Bello)  and  the  Bocaa 
del  Tore,  made  in  1717,  by  Don  Fabian  Abances,  he  found  on  that  coast,  in  the  month 
of  April,  strong  currents  setting  to  the  £.  N.  £.,  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour ;  so 
that,  heavioj  to  at  night,  off  Cocle  Point,  he  found  himself  in  the  morning  up  at  Chagre. 
The  winds  at  the  time  were  either  calm  or  squally  from  the  south-westward.  Don  Fa- 
faian  proceeded  to  the  northward,  to* the  parallel  of  10^,  and  then  met  with  winds  from 
N.  and  N.  N.  £.,  with  which  he  steered  W.  and  W.  N.  W.,  until  he  considered  himself 
10  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Bocas  del  Tore;  but  the  current  had  carried  him  to  the  £• 
S.  £.,  so  that,  when  he  expected  to  make  the  Bocas,  he  found  himself  at  the  point  of 
Miguel  de  Borda,  about  5  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Chagre.  During  the  whole  tiraOt 
from  leaving  Porto  Velo,  he  never  gained  an  observation,  the  weather  being  adverse. 
Ob  the  11th  May  he  noticed  that  the  vraters  of  the  Lagoon  of  Chiriqui  ran  out  through 
the  Bocas  with  violence,  and  formed,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  an  angle  bending 
to  the  £.  S.  £." 

Again,  **The  captain  of  the  ship  of  tlie  line  Don  Pedro  de  Obregon,  in  the  month  of 
July,  was  bound  from  the  Rio  Tinto  (Black  RiverJ  to  the  Havana,  and  he  experienced 
currents  to  the  north-westward,  with  winds  from  tne  N.  £.,  £.  K.  £.  squalls  and  calms* 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  he  made  the  Tortugas  Bank  of  Florida,  without  having  been 
able  to  sight  Cape  Antonio  or  west  end  of  Cuba.** 

^Don  Joaquim  de  Asunsola  and  la  Aauela,  in  July,  found  strong  currents  to  the  S.  W» 
ef  Cape  Gracias  a  Dies,  after  having  strong  winds  from  the  £•  K.  £.  and  £.  S.  £.,  with 
equalk;  and  from  the  said  cape  to  the  westward  he  found,  also,  that  the  current  took  the 
•ame  coarse;  and  he  concludes  that,  afler  he  had  made  Providence  Island,  and  until  he 
at  Bkick  River,  the  cunents  were  strong  to  the  W.  and  S.  W. 
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'*  The  captain  of  a  frigate,  Don  Gonzalo  V aKejo,  when  at  anchor  on  the  Mosquito  coast, 
near  Barrancas,  or  Bra£roan*8  Bluff,  observed  that  the  current  set  to  the  north,  at  the  rate 
of  rather  more  than  hs3f  a  mile  in  the  hour." 

Finally,  *'  Don  Ignacio  Sanjust,  commanding  the  frigate  Flora,  on  a  voyage  from  Havana 
to  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  and  being  off  Cavallos  Point,  noticed  that  the  current  ran  with 
much  force  to  the  N.  E.  in  the  month  of  December;  and  he  adds  that,  in  this  gulf,  the 
currents  followed  no  known  rule ;  that  near  the  keys  they  run  with  violence,  and  into  the 
channels  between  them;  so  that  by  them  a  vessel,  during  a  calm,  may  soon  be  carried  en 
die  reefs.  In  the  channel  between  the  keys  and  coast  of  Honduras,  to  the  south,  the 
water  was  found  setting  to  the  N.  £.,  and,  near  the  coa8t«  to  the  east" 

Near  the  pamllel  of  10^  N.,  the  currents  produced  by  the  N.  E.  and  S.  E.  trade  winds 
may  be  imagined  to  unite ;  and  this  united  stream,  being  divided  by  the  Island  of  Trinidad 
and  the  Southern  Antillas,  thence  passes  into  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

From  the  mouths  of  the  Amazon,  Oronoco,  and  other  rivers,  a  vast  efflux  of  water 
falls  into  the  Equatorial  Sea,  more  particularly  in  the  wet  season :  what  effect  this  water 
may  fawe  on  the  current  is  at  present  unknown.  But  we  learn  fr^m  the  Derrotero  de 
las  Antillas,  that  **  off  the  coasts  of  Guyana  there  are  two  currents  :  Ist.  The  general 
or  equinoctial  current,  and  another  caused  by  the  lades :  the  boundary  of  the  first  is  12 
leagues  from  shore,  or  in  the  depth  of  9  fathoms  of  water,  from  which  towards  the  shore 
that  of  the  tide  is  experienced.  The  ebb  sets  to  the  N.  E»,  and  the  flood  towards  shore. 
In  the  Gulf  of  Paria,4Jso,  the  tide  influences  the  currents. 

**  In  the  southern  struts  or  channels  of  the  Antillas,  the  velocity  of  the  current  inward 
is  seldom  under  a  mile  an  hour;  but  its  changes  are  so  ftreat  that  it  is  impossible  to  point 
out  its  exact  direction,  or  to  establish  any  eeneral  rule  for  its  velocity.** 

**  On  the  Colombian  coast,  from  TrinioMl  to  Cape  la  Vela,  the  current  sweeps  the 
fr*ontier  islands,  inclining  something  to  the  south,  according  to  the  straits  which  it  comes 
from,  and  running  about  li  mile  an  hour  with  little  difference.  Between  the  islands  and 
the  coast,  and  particularly  in  the  proximity  of  the  latter,  it  has  been  remarked  that  the 
current,  at  times,  runs  to  the  west,  and  at  others  to  the  east.  From  Cape  la  Vela,  the 
principal  part  of  the  current  runs  W.  N.  W. ;  and,  as  it  spreads,  its  velocity  diminishes; 
there  is,  however,  a  branch,  which  runs  with  the  velocity  of  about  a  mile  an  hour*  direct- 
ing itself  towards  the  coast  about  Carthagena ;  frx)m  this  point,  and  in  the  space  of  sea 
comprehended  between  14  degrees  of  latitude  and  the  coast,  it  has,  however,  been  ob- 
served that,  in  a  <ky  season,  the  current  runs  to  the  westward,  and  in  the  season  of  the 
rains,  to  the  eastward. 

**  On  the  Mosquito  Shore,  and  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  no  rule  can  be  given  for  &e 
alterations  of  the  current.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  at  a  good  distance  fr-om  land,  it  has 
generally  been  found  setting  towards  the  N.  W. 

**  In  crossing  from  the  coast,  or  fitim  Carthagena,  to  the  islands,  it  has  been  observed 
that  from  La  Guayra  to  the  eastern  part  of  St.  Domingo,  on  a  voyage  made  in  Decem- 
ber, a  difference  of  106  miles  to  the  westward  was  found  during  the  seven  days  the  voyage 
lasted.*' — DerroUra  de  las  AntiUas. 

Mr.  Town,  in  his  Directions  for  the  Colombian  Coast,  has  said,  '*  although  between  tbe 
Island  of  Jamaica  and  the  Spanish  Main  westerly  currents  are  most  frequent,  yet  they 
do  not  always  prevail ;  for  ships  have  been  known  to  be  driven  by  the  curent  from  50  to 
60  miles  to  the  eastward  in  4  or  5  days.  From  the  beginning  of  May  till  November^ 
(the  rainy  season,)  the  sea  breeze  eeldom  or  never  blows  home  XjO  the  main :  and  ships 
going  there  should  never  go  to  the  southward  of  the  latitude  of  11°,  until  they  are,  at 
least,  40  or  50  miles  to  the  westward  of  their  intended  port ;  after  which  they  may  make 
a  south  course,  as  the  land  breeze,  which  is  generally  from  the  S.  W.,  and  the  strong 
easterly  current,  will  set  you  to  the  eastward  of  your  intended  port,  if  great  care  be  not 
taken.  When  to  the  eastward,  if  light  winds  prevail,  you  must  stand  to  the  northward 
until  you  meet  the  sea  breeze,  which  will  be  between  the  latitudes  of  10  and  11  degreea, 
and  then  run  to  the  westward. 

**  Being  off  Porto  Bello,  in  his  Majest9r*s  ship  Salisbury,  on  or  about  the  12th  of  Aa- 
gust,  1816,  and  being  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  that  port,  with  light  variable  winds  for 
several  days,  the  ship  was  set  to  the  eastward,  at  the  rate  of  50  miles  per  day ;  and, 
having  been  afterwards  placed  in  the  same  situation,  I  found  it  necessary  to  niake  the 
land  well  to  the  westward,  and  to  keep  close  to  it.  From  November  until  May,  (die  dry 
season,)  you  should  endeavor  to  make  the  land  well  to  the  eastward,  and  run  along  shore, 
as  the  sea  breezes  generally  blow  very  strongly,  and  the  current  sets  to  the  westward  at 
the  rate  of  about  2  or  3  miles  in  an  hour. 

**  Between  Chagre  and  Porto  Bello,  during  the  rainy  season,  there  is  generally  a  north- 
erly current,  at  the  rate  of  from  li  to  2i  miles  an  hour.  After  the  end  of  the  rainy 
season  the  current  sets  to  th^  southward  and  westward,  and  strong  southerly  and  east- 
erly winds  prevail  here.  From  November  until  May,  (the  dry  season,)  the  southerly 
and  westerly  are  very  Kght  winds,  except  in  squalls,  which  end  with  heavy  rain.  In 
sudden  squalls,  you  will  often  have  the  winds  from  all  points  of  the  compass. 
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*^  I^  at  Chagre,  at  any  time  during  the  rainy  season,  (May  till  NoYember,)  and  bonod  to 
the  eastward,  endeaTor  to  get  4  or  5  leagues  from  the  land  so  soon  as  you  can ;  for  the 
winds  are,  in  general,  Tory  light,  and  the  current  very  strong.  The  latter  sets  front 
Chaere  directly  on  the  rocks  of  Porto  Bello,  and  thence  along  the  land  from  £.  by  N., 
£.  N.  £.,  £.  S.  £.,  and  according  as  the  land  lies ;  its  general  rate  being  from  1|  to  2i 
miles  in  an  hour.  Great  care  should  be  taken  when  near  the  land,  if  a  heavy  squaU  and 
rain  appear  to  be  coming  on.  Daring  this  you  will  have  the  wind  from  all  points  of  the 
compass,  and  often  so  strongthat  all  sail  must  be  taken  in. 

**  In  crossing  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  little  or  no  current  will  be  found ;  whenever  there  ia 
any,  it  sets  about  south,  S.  by  W.,  or  S.  by  £.,  up  the  Gulf. 

«*Near  Carthagena  the  current  generally  goes  by  the  wind ;  but  off  the  islands  of  Ro- 
sario  it  sets  to  the  N.  W.  and  N.  N.  W.,  from  one  to  two  miles  an  hour. 

**  Between  Carthagena  and  the  Magdalena,  in  the  rainy  season,  you  cannot  put  any 
dependence  on  the  winds  or  currents ;  but,  from  November  to  May,  the  trade  wind  blows 
home. 

*'  I  should  recommend,  if  turning  to  windward,  with  strong  trade  winds,  to  ka«p  the 
shore  close  to ;  whereas,  by  going  oif  from  the  land,  you  wiU  not  only  have  a  heavy  sea* 
bat  also  a  strong  N.  W.  current.  If  you  have  light  variable  winds,  approach  no  nearer 
to  the  land  than  4  or  5  leagues,  as  you  may  be  certain  of  an  easterly  current.*' 

Captain  Livingston  says,  «*  daring  6  weeks  in  which  I  remained  at  Carthagena,  in  June 
and  July,  1617,  the  current  in-shore,  set  conslantiy  and  strongly  to  the  northward,  at  a 
rate,  I  am  convinced,  of  not  less  than  H  mile  an  hour,  or  nearly  as  strong  as  the  Missis- 
■Ippi  at  New  Orleans.  I  have  seen  tiie  £sk,  sloop  of  war,  current-rode  against  a  veiy 
fresh  sea-breexe,  when  at  anchor,  nearly  west  from  the  city,  distant  about  1  mile." 

Upon  the  current  between  the  Grand  Caytnan  and  Cape  Antonio,  Captain  Monteath 
has  said,  «^in  the  months  of  May,  1614  and  1815,  (two  voyages  in  which  I  was  chief- 
mate  of  the  ship  Prince  Regent,  from  Kingston,)  in  June,  1617,  in  the  ship  Fame ;  and 
m  April  and  December,  1820,  in  the  ship  Mary,  between  Grand  Cayman  Isknd  and  Cape 
Antonio,  I  invariably  found  the  curernt  settine  stitmg  to  the  eastward,  or  £.  S.  £. ;  and 
I  have  heard  it  generally  remarked  that,  vesseb  shaping  a  course  from  the  Caymans  for 
Cape  Antonio,  have  found  themselves  off,  or  even  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Conientes; 
this  has,  in  the  above  cases,  invariably  happened  to  myself." 

Farther  on,  *^  in  my  passaee  from  Kingston,  towards  Campeche,  in  the  ship  Fame* 
Jane,  1817,  between  Cape  Antonio  and  Cape  Catoohe,  I  found  the  current  to  set  due 
Dordi  27  miles  in  a  run  of  16  hours." 

We  have  already  given  in  the  preceding  page,  the  remark  of  the  Spanish  navigators 
on  the  currents  of  the  Mosquito  Shore  and  Bay  of  Honduras.  We  now  add  those  of 
Captauis  W.  J.  Capes,  of  London,  and  John  Burnett,  of  Port  Glasgow. 

Captain  Capes  says,  **  between  Jamaica  and  Bonacca  the  cvrrent  generally  sets  to  the 
northward  and  westward.  Here,  in  May,  1816, 1  was  set  60  miles  to  the  westward  by 
the  current,  and  found  that  it  set  rather  northerly,  from  one  ouarter  to  half  a  mile  an 
hour.  Between  Jamaica  and  Bonacca  are  the  islands  called  the  Swan  Islands,  in  lati- 
tode  17°  22',  loneitude  83°  36'.  I  would  not  advise  any  one  bound  to  the  Bay  to  make 
these  islands,  for  it  cannot  be  of  service,  and  the  curi'ent  is  so  very  irregular  about  them, 
that  the  attempt  serves  only  to  bewildef  the  navigator ;  and  by  faUinff  in  with  them  in  a 
dark  night,  a  ship  wouM  be  in  danger  of  running  on  shore,  as  the  land  is  very  low. 

^  About  the  southern  Four  Keys  the  currents  are  very  uncertain.  I  have  known  three 
ahipa  to  be  k>st  on  these  Keys  by  lying  to  for  the  night,  alter  they  have  made  them ;  for,  at 
all  times,  the  current  sets  strongly  on  them ;  and,  in  two  of  &e  cases  the  ships  wore 
every  two  hours,  with  an  intention  to  keep  their  station.  In  one  voyage  I  took  my  de- 
parture from  Bonacca  at  four  P.  M.,  with  a  strong  breeze  from  the  east,  which  continued 
till  midnight ;  it  then  died  away,  (no  uncommon  circumstance  in  this  part,)  so  that  I  did 
not  lift  the  soothem  Four  Keys  before  four  P.  M.  the  next  day,  from  the  fore-yard.  I 
then  made  all  snug,  and  plied  to  windward,  under  single-reefed  topsfuls  and  top-gallant 
tails  over  them ;  tacked  snip  every  three  hours  during  night,  aad,  to  my  surprise,  in  the 
morning,  we  were  not  more  than  one  or  two  miles  to  windward  of  them :  so,  iif  I  had 
hove  the  ship  to,  I  have  no  doubt  but  she  would  have  been  driven  on  shore  by  the  cur- 
tent. 

**  If  a  ship  be  lying  to  under  Rattan,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  try  the  current.  It  is  my 
opinion,  that  the  current  about  Bonacca  takes  two  different  directions ;  one  part  setting 
to  the  N.  W.  and  \hf  other  part  branching  to  the  S.  S.  W.  I  have  found  it  so  on  several 
trials,  whkdi  is  \he  reason  that  I  prefer  taking  a  departure  (for  the  bay)  from  the  middle 
or  east  end  of  Rattan ;  for,  if  a  ship  take  her  departure  from  the  west  end  her  course 
will  be  N.  N.  W. ;  but  it  very  frequentiy  happens  that  ships  get  down  om  those  reefs 
when  they  take  their  departure  from  the  west  end.  The  reason  is  this  :  a  ship  steering 
N.  W.  from  the  west  end  has  more  of  the  current  on  her  beam,  which  sweeps  round  the 
west  end  of  Rattan  very  strong  at  times ;  consequently,  ships  diat  take  their  departure 
bom  the  east  or  middle  part  do  not  feel  so  much  of  the  current." 
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Csptain  Burnett,  in  his  directioDs  for  Milm^  from  the  Bay  of  Hoodnras,  says,  **  when 
the  trade  wind  prevails,  a  current,  often  very  strong,  ^ets  down  between  Mauger  Key  and 
the  Northern  Triangle ;  there,  dividing  itself,  it  sets  to  the  southward,  between  Tumeff 
and  the  Main  Reef^  and  to  the  northward  between  the  Triangle  Reef  and  Ambergris  Key. 
It  is  most  advisable,  with  the  wind  from  the  east  to  £.  S.  E.,  to  sail  to  leeward  of  the 
Triangle,  as  you  will  have  a  strong  current  in  your  favor  so  soon  as  you  bring  it  to  II10 
eastward  of  you. 

In  the  channel,  between  the  island.  .Coeumel  and  the  shore,  the  current  along  shore 
runs  at  the  rate  of  nearly  2^  miles  an  hour,  till  lost  in  the  Mexican  Sea." 

MEXICAN  STREAM,  Sec, — ^It  is,  we  believe,  a  well  established,  although  a  contro- 
verted fiict,  that  there  is  a  constant  indraught  on  the  western  side  of  the  Channel  of 
Yucatan,  into  the  Mexican  Sea;  and  that  there  is  commonly  a  reflow  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  same  channel  around  Cape  Antonio,  dec. 

With  the  former  in  its  favor,  his  Majesty's  ship  Resistance,  Captain  Adam,  off  die 
Bank  of  Yucatan,  made  a  course  W.  N.  w .  i  W.,  nearly  80  leagues,  in  the  24  hours* 
December  16  and  17,  1806;*  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  instances  may  be  found 
to  prove  the  same  effect;  on  the  Cuba  side  only,  it  appears  that  vessels  have  been  set  to 
the  southward ;  and  Captain  Manderson  has  stated,  that,  when  a  strong  easterly  wind 
has  been  blowing  between  Cuba  and  Florida,  vessels  heaving  to  off  the  south  side  o^ 
Cape  Antonio,  at  about  two  leagues  from  shore,  have,  in  the  course  of  one  night,  been 
carried  against  a  strong  sea  breeze,  nearly  as  high  as  Cape  Corrientes,  being  a  distance 
of  10  leaguesf . 

From  Cape  Antonio  the  cntrent  sets,  at  times^  to  the  E.  S.  £.  past  the  Isle  of  Pines. 
Captain  Livingston  has  informed  us  that,  in  March,  1818,  he  found  the  current  between 
the  Great  Cayman,  and  Isle  of  Pines  to  set  in  that  dbection,  at  the  rate  of  full  2  mfles 
and  a  hdf  an  hour,  or  60  miles  in  the  24  hours.  In  August,  1617,  he  found  the  set  nearly 
the  same,  but  the  current  not  half  so  strong.  The  Spanish  Directory  says,  **  from  Cape 
de  Cms,  on  the  south  side  of  Cuba,  it  is  noticed  that  there  is  a  constant  current  to  tbe 
westwanl,  with  some  inclination  to  the  southward  or  northward,  and  which  has  been 
known  sometimes  to  set  20  miles  in  a  single  day."  In  opposition  to  this,  the  exact  words 
of  Captain  Livingston  are,  **  I  have  twice  experienced  a  strong  current  setting  about  K« 
S.  E.  between  the  Caymans  and  Isle  of  Pines;  and  on  the  latter  of  these  occ4iflions,  botli 
my  mate  and  myself  separately  calculated  it  to  set  about  60  miles  per  day,  or  2i  per  hour. 
This,  however,  I  incline  to  think  a  very  particular  case,  such  as  may  but  seldom  oociar. 
The  winds  at  this  time  were  light  and  westerly.  On  tl>e  other  occasion,  so  far  as  I  re-- 
collect, it  set  about  12  or  14  miles  per  day  only.  All  my  papers  on  these  atlbjects  ha^e 
been  lost;  but  the  first  instance,  was  too  remarkable  to  be  forgotten." 

On  the  northern  coast  of  St.  Domingo,  and  in  the  windward  passages,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  general  current.  On  the  north  side  of  Cuba  the  case  is  neariy  the  same  ; 
but  in  the  channel  here  is  a  regular  tide  throughout  the  year,  subject,  however,  to  osr* 
tain  variations. 

The  currents  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  are  probably  varied  by  the  influence  of  Ihe  moon 
and  change  of  seasons,  and  combine,  in  some  degree,  with  the  tides;  especially  aboot 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  St.  Domingo.} 

In  an  old  book,  (Kelly's  Navigation,  vol.  i.  1733,)  is  an  abstract  from  a  journal,  which 
contains  the  following  passage: — '* between  the  west  end  of  Hispaniola  and  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  if  I  took  my  departure  upon  a  full  or  change  of  the  moon,  I  found  that  I  made 
many  leagues  more  than  I  did  at  the  quarters  of  the  moon.  At  the  full  and  change,  I 
was  looking  out  for  the  land  long  before  I  saw  it;  and,  at  the  quarters,  I  was  down  upon 
it  long  before  I  looked  for  it.  The  reasons,  as  I  found  afterwards,  were  that  the  full  and 
change  made  a  strong  windward  current,  and  the  contrary  on  the  quarters.  This  has 
been  exemplified  in  many  instances." 

On  this  subject  Captain  Livingston  says,  **it  is  a  prevailing  opinion  with  numy,  that  tiie 
moon  governs  entirely  the  currents  among  the  West  India  Islands.  No  doubt  the  moon 
has  some  effect  on  them,  but  I  am  of  opimon  that  the  winds  have  a  still  more  powerfid 
hifluence. 

**  It  is  rarely,  indeed,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  that  there  is  a  west- 
erly curredt  when  the  north  and  N.  W.  winds  prevail;  Ihe  current  then  always,  or  almost 
always,  setting  to  the  eastward. 


*  The  northernmost  part  of  the  track  extends  to  94°  5(y  N^  longitude  909  39^,  W. 

t  Captain  Rowland  Bourke,  when  once  lying  to  for  the  night,  off  Cape  Antonio,  found 
next  morning  off  Cape  Corrientes. 

t  Captain  Cotter,  o(  the  ship  Robert,  from  the  Clyde,  some  years  since  threw  a  bottle  overboard 
to  the  eastward  of  Alto  Vela,  on  the  south  coast  of  Hayti,  and  about  thirteen  months  afterwards  be 
•aw  a  Charleston  newtoaper,  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  which  seated  that  the  bottle  bad  bean  picked  np 
on  the  shore,  near  St  Maiy's,  in  Floiida. 
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••On  the  Bonlh  side  of  Cuba,  when  lihe  wind  is  -westerly,  whidi  it  of^Bll  is,  jon  mne  al- 
ways certain  of  a  re-flowing  current  round  Cape  Antonio.  This  is  easily  accounted  for: 
fts,  when  the  fresh  trade  wind  ceases,  and  the  westerly  winds  set  in,  the  barrier  is,  in 
•ome  degree,  removed,  which  confined  the  waters  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  they  seek  to 
xeeain  their  level  as  well  by  the  Channel  of  Yucatan  as  by  the  Strait  of  Florida." 

In  the  windward  Channel  of  Jamsuca,  the  current  generaDy  sets  yfith  the  wind  to  lee- 
ward, or  S.  W.,  yet,  both  here  and  at  Jamaica,  it  is  variable.  Some  have  affirmed  that, 
when  a  current  runs  to  leeward,  on  the  south  side  of  Jamaica,  there  is  frequently  one 
setting  eastward  on  the  north  side ;  and,  at  other  times,  no  current  is  to  be  perceived ; 
tbo  that,  when  a  lee  current  runs  on  the  north  shore,  the  same  circumstances  may  be 
perceived  on  the  south  shore  as  were  before  observed  on  the  north. 

But  between  the  Mona  Passage  and  the  Caymans,  south  of  the  islands,  the  tendency 
of  the  currents  towards  shore  is  most  commonly  found  to  the  north-westward. 

In  the  Bahama  Passages  the  currents  are  derious ;  both  weather  and  lee  currents 
having  been  found.  These  also  appear  to  be  influenced  by  the  tidal  causes ;  for  the  tides 
are  operative  on  the  banks,  and  sometimes  set  strongly. 

The  following  is  an  additional  detail  of  the  best  information  we  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect, of  the  currents  in  the  Caribbean  and  Mexican  Seas,  from  the  Derrotero  de  las  An- 
tillas,  dec. 

In  the  channel  between  Trinidad  and  Grenada  the  current  has  been  found  to  set  near- 
ly west ;  on  the  south  side  half  a  point  southerly,  and  on  the  north  side  half  a  point 
■orthertjr.    Its  velocity  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  per  hour. 

Between  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent's,  among  the  Grenadines,  the  cuirents  are  devious ; 
but  the  general  inset  appears  to  be  W.  by  N. 

Between  St.  Vincent's  and  St.  Lucia,  the  current,  from  the  eastward,  sets  in  more 
Dortiierly ;  and  within,  on  the  west,  it  has  been  found  setting  to  the  N.  W.  Between 
these  islands  it  seems  to  be  as  strong  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  range. 

Between  St.  Lucia  and  Martinique  it  has  been  found  nearly  noi'&.  Very  variable  on 
the  western  side  of  the  latter. 

The  current  sets  nearly  in  the  same  manner  between  Martinique  and  Dominica ;  but 
to  die  north-westward  of  the  latter,  it  has  been  found  nearly  S.  W.  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  hourJT.  Northward  of  Guadaloupe  it  sets  W.  i  S.,  and  between  Monsteirat  and 
Antigua  N .  W, 

Between  Redonda  and  Nevis  it  has  been  found  W.  S.  W.  half  a  mife  hourly. 

Without  Barbuda  and  the  northern  isles,  it  has  set  about  W.  by  N.,  and  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Virgin  Isles  and  Porto  Rico  about  W.  S.  W. 

At  the  distance  of  about  one  degree,  within  the  range  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  and  to 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  current  has  been  found  setting,  in  general,  to  the  W.  N.  W.,  from 
one  mile  to  one  mile  and  a  half  an  hour. 

In  the  Mona  Passage,  between  Porto  Rico  and  Hayti,  the  current  has  been  marked  as 
frequently  setting  to  the  N.  W.,  and  we  have  instances  of  a  set  through  to  the  S.  W., 
but  Captain  Monteath,  in  February,  1816,  when  proceeding  southward  towards  Porto 
Rico,  in  from  latitude  23<|^  to  22^,  and  longitude  64°  to  65°,  found  the  current  setting  N. 
N.  E.  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  in  the  24  hours :  and  he  says  that,  off  the  N.  W.  end  of 
Porto  Rico,  it  invariably  set  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  north  and  N.  N.  E.  OUfthe 
western  side  of  the  passage  it  set  north,  two  miles  an  hour. 

From  Trinidad,  westward,  and  off"  the  north  side  of  the  Spanish  leeward  Isles,  the 
current  has  been  found  setting  west  and  S.  W.  to  the  Gulf  of  Maracaybo;  thence  S.  W. 
also  to  Carthagena :  but  it  varies,  as  hos  been  already  noticed. 

From  Carthngena  towards  the  channel  of  Yucatan,  it  has  been  found  N.  N.  W.,  N. 
W.,  W.  N.  W.,  and  N.  W.  by  N.,  from  1  to  nearly  2  miles,  and  then  decreasing  to  IJ 
mile  per  hour.  It  has  also  been  found  setting  to  the  eastward,  as  shown  in  the  preceding 
pages. 

At  about  40  miles  northward  of  Cape  Catoche,  the  current  has  been  found  N.  W.  by 
W. :  changing  thence  to  S.  S.  W.  oflT  the  N.  W.  point  of  Yucatan,  nearly  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  coast.  Rate  somothing  less  than  half  a  mile  an  hour.  Between  this 
and  Vera  Cruz  the  current  ceases. 

The  action  of  the  S.  E.  trade  wind,  in  the  equatorial  regions,  and  the  apparent  dispo- 
sition of  the  waters  in  these  regions  to  retire  westward,  which  has  been  attributed  to  the 
rotary  motion  of  the  eartli,  are  considered  as  the  causes  of  a  current  which  is  known  to 
flow,  during  a  sreat  part  of  the  year,  from  the  Etbiopic  Ocean  to  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
and  which  has  frequently  carried  ships  considerably  to  the  west  and  W.  N.  W.  of  their 
reckonings,  when  off  the  N.  W.  part  of  Brazil. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Brazil  the  currents  generally  partake  of  the  direction  of  the  mon- 
•oons,  as  before  explained,  but  vary  in  velocity  according  to  the  advance  and  decline  of 
them,  as  well  as  the  part  of  the  coast. 

Lieoteoant  Hewett  says,  during  the  sontheriy  monsooa,  the  currents  to  the  southward 
of  Cape  St.  Angnstin  are  not  so  powerful  as  to  the  nor^ward,  where  they  increase  In 
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strength  until  the  months  of  June  and  Jnlj,  and  tibien  gradnally  decline.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  northerly  monsoon,  they  are  generally  very  strong  to  the  southward  of  Cape 
St.  Augnstin,  when  they  are  weak  to  the  northward,  as  they  have  some  difficulty  in  de- 
taching themselves  from  the  stream,  which  runs  from  the  S.  E.  trade  around  Cape  St 
Kooue. 

Mr.  Lindlay  also  notices  that,  *^  a  strong  current  runs  southward  from  Cape  St.  An- 
gustin,  opnunencing  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  continuing  until  January,  after 
which  there  is  no  particular  current  till  the  middle  of  April  when  a  powerful  one  sets 
in  northeriy  till  July,  and  then  subsides  in  like  manner.'' 

The  currents  of  the  River  Plata,  and  other  local  currents  near  the  shores,  have  been 
before  noticed,  in  the  Descriptions  and  Sailing  Directions. 

The  foUwing  facts  establish  the  existence  of  a  combined  current ;  and  they  show,  in 
some  degree,  its  force  and  direction  towards  the  Brazilian  coast : 

1.  In  June  and  July,  1795,  the  Bombay  Castle,  East  Indiaman,  between  the  Isle  of 
Palma  (of  the  Canaries)  and  the  coast  of  Brazil,  experienced  a  westerly  current,  amount- 
ing to  6i°. 

2.  On  May  20, 1802,  the  Cuifnels,  East  Indiaman,  lost  the  N.  £.  trade  in  8i°  north, 
long.  22°.  Gained  the  S.  E.  trade  June  4,  in  5°  N.,  long.  21°.  From  the  equator  the 
current  was  found  to  set  W.  and  W.  by  N.,  from  30  to  52  miles  daily,  till  the  coast  of 
Brazil  was  in  sight  on  the  14th  in  8°  S. 

3.  May  23,  1802,  the  Sir  Edward  Hughes  lost  the  N.  £.  trade  in  6°  N.,  ]one.*23°,  and 
the  wind  was  from  S.  S.  E.  on  the  25th,  in  5°  N.,  and  23°  30'  W.  The  trade  keptfiir 
at  southward,  and  the  current  set  strongly  to  the  west. 

4.  October  16, 1805,  the  European  fleet  lost  the  N.  £.  trade  in  11°  N.,  long.  28°,  and 
gained  the  S.  E.  trade  on  the  26th,  in  4°  N.,  long.  29°.  On  the  4th  of  November,  die 
land  of  Brazil  was  seen  in  lat.  6°  S. ;  the  wind  near  the  land  was  at  E.  by  S.  and  E.  S. 
E.  By  proceeding  too  far  to  the  westward,  two  ships  of  the  fleet  were  wrecked  in  the 
morning  of  the  Ist  of  November,  on  the  Roccas,  or  Low  Keys,  in  lat.  3°  52^  S.  and  33i° 
W.,  and  several  others  had  nearly  shared  the  same  fate.  This  catastrophe  had  probably 
been  avoided  by  a  due  knowledge  of,  and  attention  to,  the  efl*ects  of  the  current,  which 
was  subsequently  ascertainded  to  set  2(1  miles  per  hour  to  the  westward  near  the  Roccas^ 

5.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1793«  the  King  George,  East  Indiaman,  crossed  ttxe  line  in  30° 
W.,  and  from  the  2d  to  the  5th  experienced  a  westerly  current  of  1°  33'.  On  the  5th 
Cape  St.  Roque  was  in  sight,  and  the  ship  was  kept  working  until  the  10th,  endeavoring 
ineflectually  to  weather  it.  She  then  stood  to  the  north-eastward,  closely  hauled,  to  lat. 
1°  N.,  in  order  to  regain  the  variable  vrinds  in  north  latitude,  and  then  proceeded  to  cross 
the  equator,  which  was  at  length  effected. 

6.  In  May  and  June,  1807,  the  transports  laden  with  ordnance  stores,  ibr  the  army  at 
Monte  Video,  by  crossing  the  equator  too  far  to  the  westward*  were  carried  so  far  in  this 
direction  by  the  current,  that  they  could  not  get  to  the  soutiiward  of  Cape  Augustin,  (lat. 
8°  23'  S.,)  and  were  twice  obliged  to  stand  to  the  northward,  into  variable  winds,  to  re- 
gain eastsng,  after  having  attempted  ineifectually  to  gain  the  regular  south-east  trade 
wind. 

7.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  several  ships  have  made  the  isle  of  Fernando  Noronha, 
on  their  outward  bound  passage  to  India,  by  the  currents  having  set  them  to  the  west- 
ward, after  the  fkilure  of  the  N.  E.  trade  wind.  The  current  runs  strongly  about  this 
island. 
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THAT  immense  current  which  continually  sets  from  the  gul&  of  Mexico  and  Florida,  to 
the  northward  and  north-eastward,  should  be  well  understood,  as  all  who  navigate  the 
coast  of  North  America,  experience  more  or  less  of  its  influence. 

Three  degrees  to  the  N.  N.  E.  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  current  has  been  found  setting  to 
the  N.  E.  one  mile  an  hour.  Then  N.  N.  E.  and  N.  by  £.,  and  again  N.  E.,  nearly  to 
tt.e  parallel  of  251°,  long.  91i°.  Here  it  changes  more  to  t^e  east,  and  becomes  in  lat. 
26°  E.  bv  S .,  changing  southward  to  S.  £.  by  S.  In  the  direction  of  the  River  Missis- 
sippi, and  lat.  25°  30'  N.,  the  current  sets  variously  to  the  south-eastward.  Its  extent 
and  exact  direction  are  here  unknown,  but  it  b  certain,  that  setting  towards  the  N.  W. 
part  of  Cuba,  and  striking  on  the  banks  of  Isabella  and  Colorados,  a  portion  of  it  winds 
round  Cape  Antonio  to  the  south-eastward,  while  the  great  body  of  it  sets  eastward,  to 
the  northward  of  Cuba,  winding  to  £.  N.  E.,  N.  £.,  and  N.,  through  the  Strait  of  Flo- 
rida, into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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The  Derroteio  de  las  AntiUas  says,  *'  By  the  Strait  of  Florida,  we  anderstaDd  the 
space  included  between  the  meridian  of  the  Dry  Tortugas  and  the  parallel  of  Cape  Ca- 
naveral. The  simple  inspection  of  the  chart  will  show  tihis  to  be  a  bed  or  course,  which, 
like  a  ri?er,  conducts  the  water  to  the  northward.  This  river,  or  genera]  current,  flows 
first  to  the  £.  N.  £.  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  the  western  part  of  the  Double  Shot  Keys, 
by  which  keys  the  stream  is  diverted  from  £.  N.  £.  to  N.  by  £.,  the  durection  which  it 
parBues  on  the  parallel  of  Cape  Florida :  thence  to  Cape  Canaveral  it  runs  north,  inclin- 
ing a  little  to  the  east. 

**  On  the  meridian  of  the  Havana,  stripes  of  cuzrent  are  at  times  found  setting  to  the 
£.  S.  £.  and  S.  £.  from,  the  Tortugas  soundings.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  confuse 
the  southern  differences,  caused  by  this  branch  of  the  current,  with  those  caused  by  the 
eddy  current  near  the  Colorados — the  one  giving  eastern  departure,  the  other  west. 
The  distinction  is  very  clear,  and  can  admit  of  no  doubt,  because  the  eddy  current  is  met 
only  from  the  meridians  of  Cavanas  and  Bay  Honda  to  Cape  Antonio,  and  not  farther  out 
from  the  coast  than  the  parallel  of  23  degrees. 

**  As  the  velocity  of  the  current  varies,  it  is  requisite  for  everv  navigator  to  ascertain  its 
strength  as  frequently  as  possible,  while  within  the  stream.  £very  one  who  enters  this 
channel,  having  marked  well  either  the  lands  of  Cuba  or  the  Florida  Reef^  so  as  accurate- 
ly to  establish  this  point  of  departure,  ought  to  determine,  in  his  first  day*s  work,  the  ve- 
locity of  the  current  by  the  difference  of  latitude,  by  account  and  observation.  We  say 
daring  the  first  day's  work,  because  the  generality  of  common  navigators  make  use  of 
meridian  altitudes  and  the  sun  alone,  to  find  the  latitude ;  but  it  is  very  clear,  that  alti-' 
tudes  of  the  planets  and  fixed  stars  ought  not  to  ht  neglected ;  not  only  hecaitse  by  this 
you  cannot  he  in  doubt  of  your  real  latitude^  hut  also  because  they  may  be  more  exact  than 
latitudes  deduced  from  meridian  altitudes  of  the  «tfn,  when  that  luminary  fasses  in  the 
proximity  of  the  zeniih,  and  because  these  repeated  observations  during  the  ntght  assume, 
as  9kuch  as  possible^  the  situation  of  O^e  ship.  Thus  you  may  go  on,  with  a  clear  idea  of 
the  operation  of  the  current,  and  the  way  that  the  ship  is  making.  Having  ascertain- 
ed the  velocity  of  the  current,  use  can  be  made  of  it  to  find  the  ship's  departure,  and 
this  knowledge  will  be  most  important  when  you  fiiil  in  obtaining  observations  for  latitude; 
because,  in  such  a  case,  wanting  a  knowledge  of  the  difference  of  latitude  given  by  the 
current,  you  will  be  in  want  of  every  thing ;  but  if  you  know  the  velocity  of  the  current, 
and  wi^  it  the  course  which  it  follows,  you  may  find  the  difierence  of  latitude  and  de- 
parture which  the  current  gives,  and  which,  though  it  will  not  give  the  position  of  the 
■hip  with  that  precision  with  which  it  might  be  obtained  by  latitude  observed,  will  still  ap- 
proximate sufficiently  to  the  truth  to  enable  one  to  avoid  danger,  if  prudence  and  seaman- 
uke  conduct  are  combined.** 

For  those  who  have  little  experience  in  the  art  of  navigation,  we  add — 

1.  That  it  is  most  convenient  to  direct  your  course  in  mid-channel,  not  only  because  it 
is  the  fartiiest  from  danger,  but  because  you  will  there  have  the  strongest  current,  which 
is  desirable.    (See  Remarks  of  Mr.  Romans  on  the  Gulf  Stream.) 

2.  That,  as  you  cannot  ascertain  with  all  necessary  certainty  the  position  of  the  ship, 
notwithstanding  the  rules  given  to  diminish  the  errors  occasioned  by  the  currents,  you 
ought,  with  the  utmost  care,  to  shun  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida,  as  being  very  danger- 
ous, the  trade  wind  blowing  upon  it,  while  there  is  not  the  least  risk  in  running  along  the 
Salt  Key  Bank,  and  the  edge  of  the  Great  Bank  of  Bahama.  Upon  the  latter,  also,  you 
meet  with  good  anchorages,  very  fit  to  lie  in  durins  the  hard  northerly  gales  experienced 
between  November  and  March,  and  which  do* not  fail  to  cause  much  damage,  and  some- 
times even  force  vessels  to  bear  away,  which  is  always  dangerous,  for  the  weather  is  gen- 
erally thfck,  with  such  winds,  and  the  greatest  danger  will  be  to  run,  in  one  of  them, 
ashore  upon  the  coast  of  Cuba,  when  hoping  to  have  made  Havana  or  Matanzas.  There- 
Ibre,  so  soon  as  there  is  an  appearance  of  a  northerly  gale,  the  best  way  is,  if  near  the 
Salt  Key  Bank,  to  anchor  on  it;  and  if  near  the  Great  Bank,  to  approach  the  edge  of  it, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  anchor  when  it  may  be  necessary ;  for,  although  yon  may  have  a 
hard  norther,  so  long  as  you  can  lie  to  in  it,  you  ought  to  pursue  your  voyage,  as  the  cur- 
reot  will  certainly  carry  the  ship  through  the  strait. 

3.  It  is  very  necessary  to  sight  the  keys  on  the  bank,  even  though  you  have  no  fear  of  a 
norther,  and  tiiere  may  be  occasions  in  which  every  exertion  should  be  made  to  see  them, 
especially  if,  from  want  of  observatkms,  the  situation  of  the  ship  is  not  well  known. 

4.  When,  owing  to  calms  or  light  winds,  a  vessel  not  bound  to  the  northward  is  in  dan- 
ger of  beinc  carried  throofffa  the  strait  by  the  current,  she  ought  immediately  to  approach 
the  edge  of  tiie  Salt  Key  Bank,  or  of  the  Great  Bahama  Bank,  and  return  from  thence 
by  tiie  Santaren  Channel  to  the  coast  of  Cuba,  without  trying  to  beat  back  the  lost 
ground;  for  by  doing  this,  she  would  only  render  the  chance  of  being  carried  through  more 
certun. 

5.  Should  you  involuntarily  approach  the  coast  of  Florida,  you  should  take  extraordi- 
naiy  care  to  examine  whether  you  have  advanced  out  of  the  general  cuijent,  and  into 
the  eddy*    That  you  may  know  this,  observe  the  eddy  forms  a  remarkaole  and  visible 
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line  between  it  and  the  general  current,  which  line  of  diideion  is,  in  many  places,  cmt  of 
sight  of  land ;  that  in  general  yon  have  no  soundings  on  it,  and  &at  it  shows,  not  only 
by  the  change  '\n  the  color  of  the  water,  but  that  also  in  it,  dn^ng  the  greatest  calms, 
there  is  a  kind  of  boiling  or  overfalling  of  the  water.  From  this  line  of  division  the  wa- 
ter gradually  changes  color,  so  that  near  the  Florida  Keys  it  is  a  beantiful  sea  green,  and 
at  last  it  becomes  almost  as  white  as  milk. 

6.  When  in  the  eddy,  you  have  to  make  the  correction  of  currents  on  courses  entirely 
different  from  those  in  the  stream.  This  is  the  more  necessary  to  be  attended  to,  becaoae, 
from  ignorance  of  this  circumstance,  many  have  been  shipwrecked. 

7.  When  you  enter  the  channel,  or  strait,  from  the  Tortugas  Bank,  with  the  intention 
of  passing  through,  take  care  to  become  certain  of  the  land  of  Cuba,  or  some  part  of  the 
Reef  of  Florida,  in  order  to  have  a  good  departure ;  for  although  the  latitudes  and  sound- 
ings on  the  Tortugas  Bank  are  more  than  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  place  of  the  ship,  yet 
the  variable  set  of  the  current  toward  the  Havana  may  produce  a  serious  error,  if  not 
properly  attended  to.  The  meridian  of  the  Havana  is,  in  a  word,  the  best  point  of  de- 
parture for  ships  bound  to  the  north-eastward. 

At  about  3i  degrees  north  of  Cape  Antonio,  the  current  has  at  times  been  found  setting 
to  the  S.  W.,  winding  towards  the  northern  edge  of  the  Yucatan  Bank ;  but  at  a  degree 
thence  eastward,  setting  nearly  S.  E.  Off  the  west  end  of  Cuba,  at  10  leagues  N.  \V. 
from  Cape  St.  Antonio,  it  has  been  found  setting  S.  W.  by  W.  one  mile  an  hour.  But 
these  cannot  be  considered  as  its  **  general  directions.'' 

The  stream  in  mid-channel,  on  the  meridian  of  Havana,  acquires  the  direction  of  £• 
N.  E.,  and  velocity  of  about  2i  miles  an  hour.  On  the'  meridian  of  the  southernmost 
point  of  Florida,  its  velocity,  at  about  one- third  over  from  the  Florida  Reefe,  is  commonly 
2j|  to  3i  miles.  Between  the  Bemini  Isles  and  Cape  Florida,  its  direction  is  about  N. 
by  E.,  and  velocity  the  same. 

On  the  Cuba  side  the  stream  is  weak,  and  it  sets  to  the  eastward.  On  the  opposite 
side,  along  the  Florida  Reefs  and  Keys,  there  is  a  re-ilow  or  counter  current,  setting  to 
the  S.  W.  and  W.  By  the  assistance  of  the  latter,  many  smalt  vessels  have  navigated 
through  the  strait  from  the  northward ;  but  this  navigation  is  too  dangerous  to  be  attempt- 
ed by  strangers.  The  tides  set- strong  among  these  reefs,  and  are  more  particularly  de- 
scribed in  this  work. 

The  winds  are  found  to  affect  the  position  of  the  stream  considerably.     Between  Cuba 
and  Florida  northerly  winds  press  it  southward  towards  the  shore  of  the  former;  south- 
erly winds  have  a  contrary  effect.     When  turned  to  the  north,  easterly  winds  press  it  to 
the  Florida  side,  and  westerly  winds  nearer  to  the  Bahamas.     Southerly  winds  causo  it 
o  spread,  and  so  may  those  from  the  north. 

In  the  Strait  of  Florida,  within  the  Bahamas,  when  a  northerly  gale  increases  to  a 
storm,  it  opposes  the  stream  in  its  course,  and  its  advei-se  power  causes  it  to  fill  all  the 
channels  and  openings  among  the  isles  and  reefs,  and  to  overflow  all  the  low  coast.  Ship- 
ping have  even  been  carried  over  the  low  keys,  and  left  dry  on  shore.*  The  water  is 
supposed  at  times  to  have  risen  to  the  height  of  30  feet,  and  to  have  been  running  against 
the  fury  of  the  winds  at  the  rate  of  7  miles  an  hour.  During  these  times  the  Strait  of 
Florida  exhibits  a  scene  terrific  beyond  description. 

Remarks  on  the  Stream^  ^.,  hy  Captain  J.  Steele  Park* 

"Sailed  from  .Jamaica  for  London,  on  the  20th  May,  1824.  At  noon,  on  the  27tii, 
was  off  the  S.  W.  side  of  Cuba,  in  latitude  21^  26\  longitude  by  chronometera  and  iuoara 
g4o  47/  )\r.  Here  was  discovered  a  current  setting  to  the  N.  W.  at  the  rate  of  two  miles 
an  hour.  At  7h.  30m.  Cape  Antonio  bore  N.  W.,  5  or  6  miles.  The  current  to  the  N, 
W.,"  says  Capt.  Park,  "swept  us  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  there  we  were  beatiog 
about  three  or  four  days,  making  northing  and  westing  in  spite  of  our  teeth.  All  this 
time  the  wind  was  easterly,  and  we  might  have  cruised  about  there  till  Christmas,  had  the 
wind  not  got  a  little  to  the  soutliward  of  east,  which  enable4  us  tx)  get  over  to  the  N.  E. 
side,  where  wo  fuund  t^ie  current  running  directly  opposite  to  the  former,  being  now  iq 
the  Florida  stream. 

"  After  rounding  Cape  Antonio  the  land  of  Cuba  was  not  seen.  At  this  time,  (the  latter 
days  of  May,  1824,)  the  stream  along  the  Florida  side,  and  even  in  the  strait,  was  by  no 
means  so  strong  as  it  is  generally  found.  In  the  narrowest  part,  where,  of  course,  we  bad 
a  right  to  expect  the  greatest  velocity,  it  was  running  at  the  rate  of  only  2^  miles  id"  the 
hour.  This  was  correctly  ascertained  by  meridian  altitudes  V>f  sun  and  moon,  and  an  ex- 
cellent chronometer. 


•  In  the  month  of  Sepiember,  17(59,  there  happened  an  inunduiion,  which  covered  the  lopa  of 
the  highest  trees  on  the  Cayo  Larga,  &c.,  nnd  during  which  the  Ledhury  Snow,  John  Lorain 
master,  was  carried  over  the  reef  by  the  N.  W.  current  of  the  stream,  caused  by  a  gale  from  N.  b! 
The  vessel  bilged  in  shallow  water,  but  an  anchor  was  thrown  out,  and  the  next  day  die  vessiei 
was  found  to  have  grounded  on  Elliors  Key  wiUi  its  anchor  among  the  trees.— [Dc  Braham's  Au 
lanticPilot  ] 
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^  When  we  cleared  the  Gulf,"  (Strait)  Capt  Park  adds,  *<  I  was  anxious  to  keep  in 
the  ioflaence  of  the  stream,  and  pass  near  the  Tail  of  the  Bank  of  NewfouDdland,  but  it 
came  on  to  blow  hard  from  the  northward,  in  latitude  34°  35%  and  longitade  72*^  20'  (E. 
hj  S.  from  Cape  Hatteras.*)  This,  of  course,  drove  us  away  to  the  eastward,  out  of  the 
favorite  track,  and  we  passed  about  300  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Bermudas.  Du- 
ring this  gale,  for  several  days  a  current  was  found  to  proceed  from  the  eastward  to  the 
W.  S.  W.,  but  in  latitude  3S°  and  longitude  about  59°,  the  ship  was  in  the  Gulf  Stream, 
setting  finally  to  the  N.  £. 

'•On  June  23d,  at  noon,  lat.  37°  51',  long.  61°  54';  June  24th,  lat.  39°  66'.  long.  57 <> 
26'  (by  altitudes  and  chronometer.)  Here  the  ship  really  made  4°  28'  of  easting  in  the 
24  hours  run,  and  the  log  gave  only  3°  16'.  In  the  same  time  northing  was  made.  The 
true  difference  of  latitude  was  125  minutes,  but  the  log  gave  about  80  only.  The  vessel 
had  been  running  all  the  time  E.  by  N.,  by  compass,  and  went  through  the  water  173 
miles.  Allowing  half  a  point  of  variation,  gives  the  true  course  N.  E.  by  E.  i  E.  Sub- 
sequently, on  making  SciUy,  there  was  not  an  error  in  the  watch  of  a  single  mile. 

^  After  the  gale  from  the  northward  subsided,  the  winds  became  variable  between  N. 
W.  and  S.  W.  The  ship  passed  near  the  Tail  of  the  Great  Bank,  and  continued  to  carry 
a  fine  north-easterly  current,  at  the  rate  of  30,  25,  and  20  miles  a  day,  until  she  reached 
lat.  43°  35'  and  k>ng.  36°  50',  where  it  ceased.'* 

Currents  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  thence  through  the  Strait  of  Florida,  as  ob- 
served by  Capt,  W.  J,  Capes,  in  Jan,  1824. 

Jan.  16  Lat.  17°  55'  Long.  87°  30'  Current  16  miles  southerly  in  the  24  hours. 
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From  the  S.  W>  corner  of  the  Tortugas  Bank,  the  current  has,  at  tiroes,  been  found 
to  set  S.  S.  W.  directly  over  to  the  Colorados.  But  between  the  Tortugas  and  Bahia 
Honda,  or  Port  Cavanas,  it  takes  its  regular  set  to  the  eastward. 

The  boisterous  east,  N.  E.,  and  N.  winds,  which  affect  the  Gulf  Stream,  generally 
begin  in  September,  and  continue  until  March. 

On  the  southern  edge  of  the  Tortugas  Soundings,  lat.  24°  30%  long.  83°  30'  the  cur^ 
rent  sets  about  E.  by  S.  20  miles  in  the  24  hours ;  and  in  lat.  24°,  long.  82°  20',  it  sets 
about  E.  by  N.  42  miles. 

Remarks  on  the  Stream,  by  Captain  W.  J.  Monteath. 

Between  latitude  25°  40'  and  26°  20',  Captain  Montoatb  found  the  current  in  the  Strait 
had  set  80  miles  in  the  24  hours  of  June  27,  1820.  On  the  southern  border  of  the  stream, 
(northward  of  the  parallel  of  Cape  Hatteras,)  6th  July,  1820,  lat.  35°  20'  to  36°  30',  long. 
72°  30'  to  71°  3',  Captain  M.  found  the  current  setting  N.  £.  75  miles  in  the  24  hours. 
Next  day,  July  7,  to  lat  37°  40',  long.  69°,  he  found  it  N.  53°  E.  86  miles  in  24  hours. 
On  the  following  day,  July  8,  to  lat.  38°  38',  long.  67°,  it  ran  N.  58°  E.  30  miles.  July 
9,  to  lat.  39°  10',  long.  66°  10',  westward,  only  10  miles.  The  observations  were  con- 
tinued each  day  by  chronometer,  which  agreed  within  a  few  miles. 

The  stream,  from  lat.  26°  to  28°,  generally  sets  north,  rather  easterly;  from  28°  to 
sbout  31°,  it  appears  to  run  north,  inclining  a  little  in  the  direction  of  the  coast,  rather 
westerly;  it  thence  suddenly  turns  to  the  N.  E.  by  E.,  or  a  little  more  easterfy,  to  lati- 
tude 35°,  or  about  the  parallel  of  Cape  Hatteras,  where  it  runs  within  about  18  miles  of 
the  Cape. 

The  stream,  m  the  neighborhood  of  the  coast  at  Cape  Hatteras,  inclines  more  to  the 
eastward,  at  the  rate  of  about  21  knots;  then  the  shoals  of  Nantucket  appear  to  front  it, 
and  to  throw  it  off  to  the  E.  N.  E.  and  E.  by  N.  northerly.     In  about  the  parallel  of  39i°, 

*  A  •cientifie  navigator  says,  **  When  in  the  Gulf»  eastward  ot  Hatteras,  I  generaiiy  endeavor  to 
gel  oot  of  it  as  early  as  possible,  especially  with  a  strong  N.  E.  wind,  for  I  think  the  advantase  of 
the  current  wtU  not  compensate  for  the  effects  of  the  destructive  sea  and  squally  weather,  which 
fsoeraJly  attend  ibst  part  of  the  ocean." 
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I  longitude  63i°,  it  has  been  found  to  run  at  the  rate  of  two  knots  between  E.  by  N.  and 

E.  N.  E. 

Col.  Williams,  in  his  **  Thermometrical  Navigation,*'  states  thitt  the  whirlpools  on  the 
northern  ed^e  of  the  stream,  have  been  seen  in  lat.  41^  57',  long.  65°  1'.  He  also  ob- 
served great  quantities  of  weed,  supposed  to  be  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  stream,  in 
latitude  41°  53',  long.  65°  33'.  It  has  subsequently  been  ascertained  by  Lieut.  Charles 
Hare,  R.  N..  that  on  the  meridian  of  57°  W.,  in  the  summer  season,  die  northern  edge 
of  the  stream  ranges  up  to  42}°  N.,  and  even  in  the  winter  months  to  above  42°  N.  This 
has  been  confirmed  by  twenty-five  voyages  across  the  Atlantic,  assisted  by  chronometer, 
thermometer,  &c.,  the  last  of  which  was  made  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1824. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  considered,  that  a  north,  N.  E.  or  east  wind  forces  the  stream 
towards  the  coast,  contracts  its  breadth,  and  thus  increases  its  rapidity.  On  the  con- 
trary, S.  W.,  west,  and  N.  W.  winds,  force  the  stream  farther  into  the  ocean,  and  dimi- 
nishes its  strength.*  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  stream  fluctuates  in  its  direction  and 
force,  according  to  circumstances,  and  no  absolute  rule  can  be  given  for  ascertaining  its 
more  ordinary  boundaries ;  it  therefore  follows,  that  a  description  of  the  indications  by 
which  it  may  be  known,  is  of  more  importance.  These  are,  the  appearance  and  tem- 
perature of  the  water ;  the  stream,  in  its  lower  latitudes,  and  usual  course  in  fair  wea- 
ther, where  it  flows  uninterruptedly,  may  be  known  by  its  smooth  and  clear  surface,  and 
blue  color.  The  margin  of  the  stream  is  marked  by  a  ripple  on  its  edge  ;  the  water  in 
some  places  appears  like  boiling  water ;  and  in  other  places,  it  foams  like  the  waters  of  a 
cataract,  even  in  dead  calms,  and  in  places  which  are  fathomless ;  and  during  strong  N. 
E,  vnndst  that  part  from  Cape  Raman  to  the  north  and  east  breaks  fMenUy^  so  mttch  so 
that  it  has  been  mistaken  for  skoals  during  the  night. 

On  the  outer  edge  of  the  streaih,  especially  in  &ir  weather,  there  are  great  ripplines, 
which  are  very  preceptible ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  by  many  navigators,  that  in  the 
Gulf  the  water  does  not  sparkle  in  the  night,  but  with  south-easterly  winds  it  does  as  much 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  appearance  of  the  weed  called  Gulf- weed  is  also  an 
indication  of  being  in  or  near  the  stream,  as  it  is  never  seen  far  north  of  it. 

By  the  advantage  of  knowing  how  near  to  the  coast  a  ship  may  venture,  and  how  to 
distinguish  the  Gulf  Stream  from  the  water  between  it  and  the  coast,  we  can  be  sure  of 
a  favorable  current  either  way ;  and  a  small  vessel  might  make  a  short  voyage  from  Hali- 
fax to  Georgia,  which  is  thought  by  some  a  longer  one  than  to  Europe.  Suppose  you 
had  the  wind  ahead  all  the  way  :  take  your  departure  and  stand  for  the  stream :  so  soon 
as  you  find  the  water  to  increase  in  heat  about  half  as  much  as  you  know  it  would  when 
in  the  stream,  heave  about  and  stand  for  the  coast ;  you  will  infieillibly  discover  the  edge 
of  soundings  by  the  cooling  of  the  water ;  then  stand  off  again,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  voyage;  when  it  is  almost  certain,  that  the  distance  would  be  run  in  a  shorter  time 
than  if  there  were  no  stream,  for  you  would  have  a  favorable  inside  current.  On  the 
return  passage,  take  your  departure,  and  run  off  till  you  get  into  the  warmest  water,  which 
will  be  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  take  the  advantage  of  its  currents. 

The  following  fact  may  sei-ve  to  illustrate  the  propriety  of  these  directions.  In  June, 
1798,  the  Mail-Packet  for  Charleston,  had  25  days*  passage  in  going,  but  returned  in  7. 
The  captain  accounted  for  this  by  having  calms,  or  very  light  airs  and  a  northerly  cur- 
rent. This  was  the  true  cause.  He  was  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  where  there 
generally  are  calms  or  light  winds;  the  edges  only,  which  come  in  contact  with  colder 
regions  being  tempestuous.  Af^er  being  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Hatteras,  he  found  him- 
self in  that  of  Cape  Henry,  (100'  miles  to  the  northward.)  The  vessel,  however,  arrived 
at  last ;  and  on  the  return  voyage,  the  captain  steered  the  same  course  back  again ; 
and,  with  the  same  light  airs,  he  performed  the  voyage  in  seven  days.  Had  this  captain 
known  the  use  of  the  thernoometer,  need  he  to  have  been  much  longer  in  going  than  in 
coming  ? 

The  thermometer  is  not  only  useful  for  ascertaining  when  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  but  it 
is  likewise  advantageous  in  discovering  the  approach  to  soundings  on  the  Coast  of  North 
America  between  Cape  Canaveral  and  the  Island  of  Newfoundland. 

We  believe  the  thermometer  only  indicates  the  diflferenee  of  temperature  caused  by 
going  inta  or  leaving  the  Gulf  Stream,  on  the  principle  that  its  temperature  b  influenced 


*  An  experienced  navigator,  before  quoted,  says  **  It  is  always  found  that  the  strongest  current 
is  in  the  warmest  wafer.  I  have  observed  the  greatest  degree  of  heat  of  ihe  Gulf,  between  ihe  me. 
ridian  of  Cape  Hatteras  and  that  of  Nantucket,  to  vary  at  different  times  from  75^  to  67^  of  Fah 
renheit,  and  the  strongest  current  to  differ  from  3  (o  \{  miles  per  hour;  that  the  breadth  of  the 
stream  current  is  much  less  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  ihe  winds  cause  a  great  eifect  on 
the  Gulf;  for  instance,  a  wind  that  would  produce  a  current  of  one  knot,  would  retard  one  of  3 
knots  to  3  knots  if  opposed  to  it ;  and  would  acceler  te  the  same  to  4  knots,  if  in  the  same  direction ; 
and  that  a  wind  crossing  a  current  obliquely,  would  affect  it  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  at  which  it  is 
opposed.  The  direction  of  a  current  cannot,  however,  be  materialJy  changed,  when  forced  against 
an  opposing  barrier." 
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and  goTerned  entirely  by  the  fact  that  it  come«  from  the  Tropical  regioos,  where  the 
mean  temperature  is  82^,  and  it  requires  a  long  time  before  so  large  a  body  of  water  loeea 
or  changes  its  temperature  in  a  very  great  degree. 

At  the  edge  of  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  the  water  has  been  found  5  degrees 
colder  than  the  deep  ocean  to  the  eastward.  The  highest  part  of  the  bank  is  10  degrees 
colder  still,  or  15  degrees  colder  than  the  ocean  eastward. 

On  the  coast  of  New  England,  near  Cape  Cod,*  the  water  out  of  soQudings  is  8  or  10 
degrees  Mrarmer  than  in  sousings,  in  the  winter ;  and  in  the  stream  it  is  about  6  degrees 
warmer  still,  so  that,  in  coming  from  the  eastward,  a  fall  of  8  degrees  wiU  indicate  your 
leaving  the  stream,  and  a  farther  fall  of  8  degrees  will  indicate  your  being  on  soundings. 

On  the  coast  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  Cape  Henry,  the  water  out  of  soundings  is  fire 
degrees  warmer  than  in  soondings  in  the  winter ;  and  in  the  stream  about  5  degrees 
warmer  still ;  so  that,  in  coming  from  the  eastward,  a  fall  of  5  degrees  will  indicate  your 
leaving  the  stream,  and  a  farther  faU  of  5  degrees  will  give  notice  of  soundings. 

Mr.  Wilfums  recommends  to  seamen  to  take  three  thermometers.  **  Let  them,*'  he 
says,  **be  kept  in  one  place  some  days  previous  to  sailing,  in  order  to  try  their  uniformity. 
The  plate  should  be  made  of  ivory  or  metal,  for  wood  will  swell  at  sea ;  and  as  the  glass 
tube  will  not  yield,  it  is  from  this  reason  very  liable  to  break :  beM  metal  is  the  best.  Let 
the  instrument  be  fixed  in  a  square  metal  box,  the  bottom  of  which,  as  high  as  the  mark 
30^.  should  be  water  tight;  so  thaf^  in  examining  the  degree  of  heat,  the  ball  may  be  kept 
in  the  water ;  the  remainder  of  the  length  should  be  open  in  the  front,  with  only  two  or 
three  cross-bars  to  ward  oflf  any  accidental  blow,  like  the  thermometer  used  by  brewers. 
Fix  one  instrument  in  some  part  of  the  ship,  in  the  shade,  and  in  open  air,  but  as  much 
out  of  the  wind,  and  in  as  dry  a  place  as  possible.  The  afVer  part  of  one  of  the  after 
stanchions,  under  the  quarter  rail,  may  answer,  if  no  better  place  can  be  found. 

**  Let  the  second  instrument  be  neatly  slung,  with  a  sufficiency  of  line  to  ^allow  it  to  tow 
in  the  dead  water  of  the  wake. 

**  Put  the  other  away  safely,  to  be  ready  to  supply  the  place  of  either  of  the  others  in 
case  of  accident." 

About  the  edges  of  the  stream  there  is  generaDy  a  current  running  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection, which  is  accelerated  by  the  wind,  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  blowing  contrary 
to  the  stream,  and  retarded,  or  perhaps  altogether  obstructed,  by  the  wi«d  blowing  in  the 
direction  of  the  stream.     In  the  latter  case,  the  limits  of  the  stream  will  be  extended. 

In  the  winter,  heavy  and  continued  gales  very  frequently  prevail,  which  commonly 
proceed  from  between  the  north  and  west,  across  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  firom 
Cape  Hatteias  until  past  George*B  Bank,  and  bend  its  dh*ection  more  to  the  eastward ; 
being  aided  at  the  same  time  by  the  discharge  of  the  great  bays  and  nverSy  increased  by 
the  force  of  the  wind  blowfog  down  upon  them,  and  the  constant  supply.of  stream  that 
passes  along  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas,  the  whole  produces  so  strong  a  current  to  the  east- 
ward  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  a  ship  to  approach  the  coast  until  there  is  a  change  of  wind. 

During  the  prevalence  of  a  southerly  or  south-easterly  wind,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  current  is  rorced  ck>se  to  the  shore.  This  proves  the  gulf  is  influenced  by  winds.— 
Being  thus  pent  in  between  the  wind  and  the  shoal  grounds  near  the  shore,  the  breadt;)! 
is  greatly  diminished,  and  the  velocity  proportionably  increased.  This  circumstance  has 
been,  in  particular,  observed  from  about  the  longitude  of  Block  Island,  along  the  edges  of 
Nantucket  Shoals,  thence  beyond  George's  Bank;  it  has  the  same  effect  along  the  coast 
of  Georgia  and  part  of  South  Carolina.  In  the  first  place,  the  southerly  winds  forced 
the  current  to  the  edge  of  the  soundings,  where  it  then  ran  from,  14  to  2  knots ;  and,  in 
the  latter  place,  that  the  easterly  wind  forced  the  current  Upon  soundings. 

With  west  and  N.  W.  winds,  the  stream  would  be  removed  some  leagues  farther  oflf. 

These  remarks  are  suflScient  to  show  the  uncertainty  of  the  boundaries  or  edges  of  the 
stream.  These  eddies  on  the  inner  edge  are  inconsiderable ;  but  on  the  outer  one,  in 
fine  weather,  they  are  strong,  and  of  considerable  extent. 

By  an  ingenious  work,  entitled  "Thermometrical  Navigation,"  written  by  Mr.  John 
Williams,  and  published  at  Philadelphia,  in  1799,  we  are  informed  that  Commodore 
Truxton  has  often  ascertained  the  velocity  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  to  the  northward  of  Cape 
Hatteras,  and  found  it  to  be  seldom  less  than  one  knot,  and  never  more  than  two  knots, 
an  hour.  The  temperature  of  the  air  and  water  without  the  stream  was  generally  the 
same;  that  is,  the  aifiTerenco  seldom  exceeded  2  or  3  degrees;  the  air  being  sometimes 
die  warmest,  at  other  times  the  water. 

Captain  Livingston  says,  •*  it  set  me  off  Cape  Hatteras,  one  degree  and  eight  miles, 

^  The  bank,  from  Cape  Cod,  extends  almost  as  far  as  Cape  Sable,  where  it  joins  the  banks  of 
Nova  Seoda.  deepening  gradually  from  90  to  50  or  55  fathoms,  whieh  depth  there  is  in  latitude  43^. 
In  crossing  the  bank  between  lat.  40^  41'  and  lat.  43^.  the  bottom  is  very  remarkable.  On  the 
outside  ft  is  fine  sand,  shoaling  gradually  for  several  leagues.  On  the  middle  of  the  bank,  it  is 
coarse  sand  or  shingle,  with  pebble  stones.  On  the  inside  it  is  muddy,  with  pieces  of  shells,  and 
deepens  saddenly  from  45  or  48  to  150  or  160  fathoms. 
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by  sidereal  and  solnr  obaervatioos,  to  the  northward,  in  16  hoars,  by  dead  reckoning ;  and 
Capt.  J.  Coltast,  of  Philadelphia;  informed  me  that  it  set  occasionally  with  greater  velocity  J* 

Mr.  Williams  observes,  ^*  In  the  stream  the  water  is  much  warmer  than  the  air ;  in- 
deed, I  have  known  it  10  degrees  warmer;  but  so  soon  as  you  get  within  the  stream, 
(that  is,  between  it  and  the  coast,)  the  water  becomes  colder  than  the  air ;  and  the  more 
as  you  get  on  soundings  and  approach  the  shore.*  If  mariners,  who  have  not  the  op- 
portunity of  determining  their  longitude  by  celestial  observations,  will  only  carry  with  them 
a  good  thermometer,  and  try  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  compare  it  with  that  of 
the  air  every  two  hours,  they  may  always  know  when  they  come  into  or  go  out  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  Indeed,  I  have  always  made  a  practice,  when  at  sea,  of  comparing  the 
temperature  of  the  air  and  water  daily,  and  often  very  frequently  during  the  day  through- 
out my  voyage;  whereby  I  immediately  discovered  any  thiog  of  a  current  that  way  go- 
ing, and  afterwards  found  its  strength  and  direction  by  observations  for  the  latitude  and 
longitude.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  in  making  a  passage  to  and  from  Europe,  to 
be  acquainted  with  this  Gulf  Stream ;  as  by  keeping  it  when  bound  eastward,  you  shorten 
your  voyage,  and  by  avoiding  it  when  returning  to  the  westward,  you  facilitate  it  incon- 
ceivably; so  much  so,  that!  have  frequently,  when  bound  from  Europe  to  America, 
spoken  European  ships,  unacquainted  with  the  strength  and  extent  of  it,  off  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  and  been  in  port  a  very  considerable  time  before  them,  by  keeping  out  of 
the  stream,  whereas  they  lengthened  their  passage  by  keeping  in  it.  The  general  course 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  marked  on  the  chart  published  by  E.  ic  Q.  W.  Blunt,  in  1847 ; 
and  I  would  advise  those  who  make  the  northern  passage  from  Europe,  never  to  come 
nearer  the  inner  line  of  it,  by  choice,  than  10  or  15  leagues;  and  then  the  probabili^  will 
be,  that  their  passage  will  be  assisted  by  the  help  of  a  counter  current  which  often  runs 
within  it.  In  coming  off  a  voyage  from  the  southward,  be  sure  to  steer  N.  W.  when  ap- 
proaching the  stream,  if  the  wind  will  permit  you ;  and  continue  that  course  till  you  are 
within  it,  which  may  be  easily  known  by  the  temperature  of  the  water,  as  before  men- 
tioned. I  have  always  considered  it  of  the  utmost  consequence,  when  bound  in,  to  cross 
the  stream  as  speedily  as  possible,  lest  I  should  be  visited  by  calms  or  adverse  winds,  and 
by  these  means  drove  far  out  of  my  way,  which  would  prok>ng  the  voyage  considerably, 
eepecially  in  the  winter  season. 

The  course  of  ships  bound  from  Europe  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States  is  controlled, 
in  a  great  degree,  by  the  operation  of  the  Florida  Stream.  Little,  therefore,  requires  to 
be  added  to  the  subject  here.  Those  bound  to  the  northern  and  middle  ports,  when 
passing  the  shoal  grounds  on  George*s  Bank,  should  take  care  to  pass  between  these 
shoals  and  the  stream.  Also,  when  passing  the  Nantucket  Shoals,  to  keep  between  them 
and  the  stream. 

Ships  crossing  the  stream,  when  bound  to  the  westward,  must  get  over  as  quickly  as 
possible ;  or  it  is  clear  that  they  will  be  carried  far  out  of  their  course. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  *^  ships  from  sea,  approaching  any  part  of  the  American 
coast  between  Long  Island  and  Cape  Hatteras,  if  in  doubt  about  their  reckoning,  should 
take  notice  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  gulf-weed,*'  which  is  in  greater  plenty,  and  in 
larger  clusters,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Gulf  Stream  than  in  it,  where  the  sprigs  are  but 
small  and  few.  Within  the  stream  there  is  no  weed,  unless  in  rare  instances,  and  there 
the  color  of  the  water  changes  to  a  still  darker  and  muddy  color. 

The  outer  edge  of  the  bank  oflf  this  part  of  the  coast  appears  to  be  very  steep ;  for  it 
has  been  frequently  found  that,  while  the  lead  has  been  kept  going,  there  have  been  found 
45  fathoms,  soon  after  35,  and  a  mile  nearer  the  shore  only  25  or  20  fathoms;  from  these 
depths  the  shoaling  to  the  shore  varies  in  different  directions. 

Sir  Charles  Blagden,  M .  D.  and  F.  R.  S.,  in  the  transactions  of  the  Philosophical 
Society,  says,  **  During  a  voyage  to  America,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1776, 1  used  fre- 
quently to  examine  the  heat  of  sea  water  newly  drawn,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  that 
of  the  air.    We  made  our  passage  far  to  the  southward.    In  this  situation,  the  greatest 

*  By  the  joufnals  of  Capt.  W.  Billings,  of  Philadelphia,  it  appears  that  in  June,  1791,  the  water 
on  the  coast  of  America  was  at  the  temperature  of  6lo,  and  in  the  Gulf  Stream  at  77o.  By  those 
of  Mr.  J.  Williams,  it  appears  that  in  November,  1789,  the  water  on  the  coast  was  47^,  and  in  the 
Gulf  Stream  at  70o,  viz. : 

1791,  June,  Coast    6lo        1789,  Nov.,  Coast    47^        Difference  between  )  Coast    Ho 
Stream  77  Stream  70  June  and  Nov.     ( Stream    7 

Stream  warmer  16  Stream  wanner  S3 

The  difference  of  heat  is  therefore  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

Captain  A.  Livingston  says,  "On  my  voyage  from  Philadelphia  to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  October. 
1R17,  I  particularly  attended  to  the  thermometer.  Close  off  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  in  about 
16  fathoms,  it  stood  at  60° ;  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream  it  rose  pretty  rapidly  to  66^,  and 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  to  76^ ;  next  morning  78^,  which  heat  continued  till  we  were  to  the  south- 
ward  of  Bermuda,  whence  it  gradually  increased  until  between  Cuba  and  St  Domingo,  and  at 
Jamaica  it  was  82°,  which  appears  to  me  to  bo  ths  mean  temperature  of  the  sea  water  aboat 
Jamaica. 
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beat  of  the  water,  which  I  observed,  was  such  as  raised  the  quicksilver  in  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  to  77}^.  This  happened  twice ;  the  first  time  on  the  10th  of  April,  in  lat. 
210  10'  N.,  and  long.,  by  reckoning,  52^  W.,  and  the  second  time,  three  days  dterwards, 
in  kt.  22^  7\  and  long.  55^ ;  but  in  general,  the  heat  of  the  sea,  near  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer, aboat  the  middle  of  April,  was  from  76°  to  77°. 

**The  rendezvous  appointed  for  the  fleet  being  off  Cape  Fear,  onr  coarse  on  approach- 
ing the  American  coast,  became  north-westward.  On  the  23d  of  April,  the  heat  of  the 
sea  was  74°,  our  latitude,  si  noon,  28°  7'  N.  Next  day  the  heat  was  only  71°  ;  we  were 
then  in  latitude  29°  12' ;  the  heat  of  the  water,  therefore,  was  now  lessening  very  fast, 
in  proportion  to  the  change  of  latitude.  The  25th,  our  latitude  was  31°  3' ;  but  though 
we  had  thus  gone  almost  2°  farther  to  the  northward,  the  heat  of  the  sea  was  this  day 
iacreased,  it  being  72°  in  the  morning,  and  721°  in  the  evening.  Next  day,  26th  of 
April,  at  half  past  8  in  the  morning,  I  again  plunged  the  thermometer  into  sea  water,  and 
was  greatly  surprised  to  see  the  quicksilver  rise  to  78°,  higher  than  I  had  ever  observed 
it  even  widiin  the  tropic.  As  the  difference  was  too  great  to  be  imputed  to  any  accidental 
variation,  I  immediately  conceived  that  we  must  have  codie  into  the  Gulf  Stream,  the 
water  of  which  still  retained  great  part  of  the  heat  that  it  had  acquired  in  the  torrid 
Eone.  Thie  idea  was  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  regular  and  quick  diminution  of  the 
heat ;  the  ship*s  run  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  lessened  it  2°,  the  thermometer,  at 
three-quarters  after  8,  being  raised  by  sea  water,  fresh  drawn,  only  to  76° ;  by  9,  the 
heat  was  reduced  to  73° ;  aod  in  a  quarter  of  ao  hour  more,  to  71°  nearly:  all  this  time 
the  wind  blow  fresh,  and  we  were  going  seven  knots  an  hour  on  a  north-western  course. 
The  water  now  began  to  lose  the  fine  transparent  blue  color  of  the  ocean,  and  to  assume 
something  of  a  greenish  olive  tinge,  a  well  known  indication  of  soundings.  Accordingly, 
between  4  and  5  in  the  afternoon,  ground  ivas  struck  with  the  lead,  at  the  depth  of  80 
fsthoms,  the  heat  of  the  sea  being  then  reduced  to  69°.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
night  and  next  day,  as  we  came  into  shallower  water,  and  nearer  the  land,  the  tempera- 
ture of  Uie  sea  gradually  fell  to  65°,  which  was  nearly  that  of  the  air  at  the  time. 

**  Unfortunately,  bad  weather  on  the  26th  prevented  us  from  taking  an  observation  of  the 
sun ;  but  on  the  27tfa,  though  it  was  then  cloudy  at  noon,  we  calculated  the  latitude  from 
two  altitudefl^  and  found  it  to  be  33°  26'  N.  The  diffemce  of  this  latitude  from  that  which 
we  had  obse  rved  on  the  25th,  being  2°  23',  was  so  much  greater  than  could  be  deduced 
from  the  ship's  run,  marked  in  the  k)g  book,  as  to  convince  the  seamen  that  we  had  been 
set  many  miles  to  ^e  northward  by  the  current. 

**0n  the  25th,  at  noon,  the  longitude  by  our  reckoning  was  74°  W.,  and  I  believe  the 
computation  to  have  been  pretty  just ;  but  the  soundings,  together  with  the  latitude,  will 
determine  the  spot  where  these  observations  were  made,  better  than  any  reckoning  from 
the  eastward.  The  ship's  run  on  the  26th,  from  9  in  the  forenoon  to  4  in  the  afternoon, 
was  about  10  leagues  on  a  N.  W.  by  N.  course ;  soon  afterwards  we  hove  to  in  order  to 
sound,  and  finding  bottom,  we  went  very  slowly  all  night,  till  noon  the  next  day. 

**  From  these  observations  I  think  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Gulf  Stream,  about  the 
33d  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  the  76th  degree  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich,  is,  in 
ike  month  of  April,  at  least  6  degrees  hotter  than  the  water  of  the  sea  through  which  it 
rans.  As  the  heat  of  the  sea  water  evidently  began  to  increase  in  the  evening  of  the 
25th,  and  as  the  observations  show  that  we  were  getting  out  of  the  current  when  I  first 
tried  the  heat  in  the  morning  of  the  26th,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  ship's  run  during  the 
the  night  is  neariy  the  breadth  of  the  stream,  measured  obliquely  across;  that  as  it  blew 
a  fresh  breeze,  could  not  be  less  than  25  leagues  in  15  hours,  the  distance  of  time  be- 
tween the  two  observations  of  the  heat,  and  hence  the  breadth  of  the  stream  may  be 
estimated  at  20  leagues.  The  breadth  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  which  evidently  bounds 
the  stream  of  its  origin,  appears  by  the  charts  to  be  2  or  3  miles  less  than  this,  excluding 
the  rocks  and  sand-t^nks  which  surround  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  the  shallow  water 
that  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Coast  of  Florida ;  and  the  correspond- 
ence of  these  measures  is  very  remarkable,  since  the  stream,  from  well  known  principles 
of  hydraulics,  must  gradually  become  wider  as  it  gets  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  chan- 
nel by  which  it  issues. 

**  If  the  heat  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  known,  maay  curious  calculations  might  be 
formed  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  current.  The  mean  heat  of  Spanish  Town  and 
Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  seems  not  to  exceed  81°* ;  that  of  St.  Domingo,  on  the  sea  coast, 
may  be  estimated  at  tiie  same,  from  Mens.  Godin^s  observations  ;f  but  as  the  coast  of  the 

*  History  of  Jamaica,  London,  1754,  vol.  iii.  page  652,  653.  The  different  observations  of  tho 
heal  recorded  in  that  work,  do  not  agree  together,  but  thoee  adopted  here  are  taken  from  that  series 
which  appeared  to  me  moat  correct. 

t  Monsier  Qodin*8  experiments  upon  the  pendulum  wore  made  at  the  petit  grove.  Thejr  continued 
from  the  34ih  of  August  to  the  4th  of  September,  and  the  average  heat  during  that  time  was  such 
as  is  indicated  by  25^  of  M.  de  Reanmeif'a  thermometer,  (see  Mem.  Acad.  Science,  1735,  p.  5,  7.) 
According  to  M.  de  Lhc*8  calculation,  (aee  Modifications  de  I'Atmosphere,  vql.  i.  p.  378,)  the  35th 
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continent,  which  bounds  the  galf  to  the  westward  and  southward,  isfprobablj  wanner, 
perhaps  a  degree  or  two  may  be  allowed  for  the  mean  temperature  of  the  climate  over 
the  whole  bay ;  let  it  be  stated  at  82  or  83  degrees.  Now  there  seems  to  be  great  proba- 
bility in  the  supposition  that  the  sea,  at  a  certain  comparatively  small  distance  below  its 
surface,  agrees  in  heat  pretty  nearly  with  the  average  temperature  of  the  air,  during  the 
whole  year,  in  that  part;  and  hence  it  may  be  conjectured  fhat  the  greatest  heat  of  the 
water,  as  it  issues  out  of  the  bay  to  form  the  stream,  is  about  82  degreesi*  tbe  small  va- 
riation of  tempeiBture  on  the  surface  not  being  sufficient  to  affect  materially  that  of  the 
eeneral  mass.  At  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  I  found  the  heat  to  be  77°;  the  stream,  there- 
S>re,  in  its  whole  course  from  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
stantly running  through  water  from  4  to  6  degrees  colder  than  itself,  and  yet  it  had  lost 
only  A°  of  heat,  though  the  surrounding  water,  where  1  observed  it,  was  10°  below  the 
supposed  original  temperature  of  the  water  which  forms  the  current.  From  this  small 
diminution  of  the  heat,  in  a  distance  of  probably  300  miles,  some  idea  may  be  acquired  of 
the  vast  body  of  fluid  which  sets  out  from  the.  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  great  velocity  of 
its  motion.  Numerous  observations  of  the  temperature  of  this  stream,  in  every  part  of  it, 
and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  compared  with  the  heat  of  the  water  in  the  surround- 
ing seas,  both  within  and  without  the  tropic,  would,  I  apprehend,  be  the  best  means  of 
ascertaining  its  nature,  and  determining  every  material  circumstance  of  its  movement, 
especially  if  the  effect  of  the  current,  in  pushing  ships  to  the  northward,  is  carefully  at- 
tended to,  at  the  same  time  with  the  observations  upon  its  heat.*' 

On  the  25th  September,  1777,  as  the  ships  which  had  transported  Sir  William  Howe*s 
army  up  Chesapeake  Bay  were  returning  towards  tiie  Delaware,  with  the  sick  and  stores, 
they  were  overtaken,  between  Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henlopen,  by  a  violent  gale  of 
wind,  which,  after  some  variation,  fixed  ultimately  at  N.  N.  E.,  and  continued  five  days 
without  intermission.  It  blew  so  hard  that  they  were  constantiy  losing  ground,  and  driven 
to  the  south  wai'd.  We  also  purposely  made  some  easting,  to  keep  clear  of  the  danger- 
ous shoals  which  lie  off  Cape  Hatteras. 

On  the  28th,  at  noon,  our  latitude  was  36°  40'  N.,  and  the  heat  of  the  sea,  all  day, 
about  65°.  On  the  29th  our  latitude  was  36°  2'.  We  had,  therefore,  in  the  course  of 
these  24  hours,  been  driven  by  the  wind  38  nautical  miles  to  the  southward.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  sea  continued  nearly  at  65°.  Next  day,  the  30th,  our  latitude,  at  noon, 
was  35°  44",  only  18  miles  farther  to  the  southward,  though  in  the  opinion  of  the  seamen 
aboard,  as  well  as  my  own,  it  had  blown  at  least  as  hard  on  this  as  on  any  of  the  preced- 
ing days,  and  we  had  not  been  able  to  carry  more  sail ;  consequently  it  may  be  concluded 
that  some  current  had  set  the  ship  20  miles  to  the  northvrard.  To  know  whether  this 
was  the  Gulf  Stream,  let  us  consult  the  thermometer.  At  half  past  nine  in  the  forenoon 
of  this  day,  the  heat  of  the  water  was  76°,  no  less  than  11°  above  the  temperature  of  the 
sea,  before  we  came  into  the  current. 

Towards  evening  the  wind  fell,  and  we  stood  N.  W.  by  N.,  close  hauled.  As  the  sea 
still  ran  very  high,  and  the  ship  scarcely  went  above  two  knots  an  hour,  we  did  not  make 
less  than  three  points  of  leeway  on  this  tack.  The  course  we  made  good,  therefore,  was 
W.  N.  W.,  which  on  the  distance  run  by  noon  next  day,  gave  us  about  16  miles  of  north- 
ing; but  that  day,  the  first  of  October,  our  latitude  was  36°  22',  38  miles  fiurther  to  the 
north  than  we  had  been  the  day  before ;  the  difference,  22  miles,  must  be  attributed  to 
the  Gulf  Stream.  This,  however,  is  only  part  of  the  effect  which  the  current  would 
have  produced  upon  the  ship,  if  we  had  continued  in  it  the  whole  24  hours ;  for  though 
we  were  still  in  the  stream  at  five  in  the  afternoon  of  the  30th,  as  appeared  by  the  heat 
of  the  water,  being  then  above  75°,  and  at  eight  in  the  evening  the  heat  being  still  74°, 
yet  by  seven  the  next  morning  we  had  certainly  got  clear  of  it,  the  heat  of  the  sea  beiug 
then  reduced  to  its  former  standard  of  65°.  On  this  occasion,  therefore,  we  did  not  cross 
the  stream,  but,  having  fallen  in  with  it  obliquely  on  the  western  side,  we  pushed  out 
again  on  the  same  side,  as  soon  as  the  gale  abated. 

These  observations  having  been  made  3°  to  the  northward  of  my  former  ones,  it  is  cu- 
rious to  observe  that  the  heat  of  the  Gulf  Stream  was  2°  less.  The  seasons  of  the  year, 
indeed,  were  very  difiScult;  but,  perhaps  under  such  circumstances,  that  their  effects 
were  nearly  balanced.  In  tbe  latter  observations,  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  was 
less,  but  then  a  hot  summer  preceded  them ;  whereas  in  the  former,  though  the  sun's 

Jill.  —     ■-     -   ■       ■■--,.   —   ■      ■ 

degree  of  Reaumer'a  true  thermometer  answers  to  about  the  85th  of  Fahrenheit's ;  but  the  average 
heat  in  Jamaica,  during  tbe  months  of  August  and  September,  is  also  85^;  hence  we  may  con- 
elude  that  the  mean  beat  for  the  whole  year  is  nearly  tbe  same  on  the  sea  coasts  of  both  islands. 

*  The  lowest  calculation  of  (he  mean  temperature  of  the  gulf  is  preferred  on  this  occasion,  be- 
cause of  the  constant  influx  of  new  water  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  produced  by  the  trade  winds, 
which  water,  not  having  been  ne^ir  any  land,  must,  I  think,  be  sensibly  colder  than  that  which  has 
xemaioed  some  time  enclosed  in  the  bay.  On  this  subject,  the  observations  made  by  Alexander 
Dalrymple,  Esq ,  relative  to  the  heat  of  the  sea,  near  the  coast  of  Guinea,  ought  to  be  consulted^ — 
See  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Ixviii,  p.  394,  d&c.) 
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power  was  become  rery  great,  joi  the  winter  had  been  passed  bnt  a  short  time.  Calcu- 
lating upon  this  proportion,  we  may  be  led  to  suspect,  that  about  the  27th  degree  of  lati- 
tode,  which  is  as  soon  as  the  stream  has  got  clear  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  it  begins  sensi- 
bly to  lose  its  heat  from  82®,  the  supposed  temperature  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  con- 
tinues to  lose  it  at  Che  rate  ^  about  2°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  to  every  3®  of  latitude,  with 
some  variatioB,  probably,  as  the  surrounding  sea  and  the  air  are  warmer  or  colder  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  die  year. 

The  preceding  hcXs  had  made  me  very  desirous  of  observing  the  heat  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  on  my  passage  homeward,  but  a  violent  gale  of  wind,  which  came  on  two  days 
after  we  had  sailed  ^m  Sandy  Hook,  disabled  o^orv  person  on  board,  who  knew  how 
to  handle  a  thermometer,  from  keeping  the  deck.  The  master  of  the  ship,  however,  an 
inlelli|ent  man,  to  whom  1  had  communicated  my  views,  assured  me,  that  on  the  second 
day  of  the  gale,  the  water  felt  to  him  remarkably  warm ;  we  were  then  near  the  70th 
degree  of  west  longitude.  This  agrees  very  well  with  the  common  remark  of  seamen, 
wbo  aUege  that  they  are  frequently  sensible  of  the  Gulf  Stream  off  Nantucket  Shoals, 
a  distance  of  more  than  1000  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Florida!  According  to  the  calcu- 
lation I  have  before  adopted,  of  a  loss  of  2®  of  heat  of  every  3®  of  latitude,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  Gulf  Stream  here  would  be  nearly  73^,  the  difference  of  which  from  59®, 
the  heat  that  I  observed  in  the  sea  water,  both  before  and  after  the  gale,  might  easily  be 
peieeived  by  the  master  of  the  vessel.  This  was  in  the  winter  season,  at  the  end  of 
December. 

An  opinion  prevails  among  seamen,  Aat  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  weather 
about  the  Gus  Stream.  As  ftr  as  I  conkl  judge,  the  heat  ra  the  air  was  considerably 
increased  by  it,  as  might  be  expected,  but  whether  to  a  degree  or  extent  sufficient  for 
producing  any  material  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  must  be  determined  by  future  obser- 
vataona. 

Periiapfl  other  currents  may  be  found,  which,  issuing  from  places  warmer  or  colder 
than  the  surrounding  sea,  differ  from  it  in  their  temperature  so  much  as  to  be  discovered 
by  the  thermometer.  Shouk)  there  be  many  such,  this  instrument  will  come  to  be 
ranked  amongst  the  most  valuable  at  sea,  as  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  currents  is  well 
known  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  the  present  art  of  navigation. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  hope  the  observations  which  have  been  here  related  are  sufficient 
to  prove  Chat  in  crossing  the  Gulf  Stream,  very  essential  advantages  may  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  the  thermometer ;  for  if  a  master  of  a  ship,  bound  to  any  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  NoTlh  America  will  be  careful  to  try  the  neat  of  the  sea  frequently,  he  must 

>  dieoover  very  accurately  his  entrance  into  the  Gkilf  Stream  by  die  sudden  increase  of  the 
1  heat;  and  a  continuance  of  the  same  experiments  will  show  him,  with  equal  exactness, 
*           how  long  he  remains  in  it.    Hence  he  will  always  be  able  to  make  a  proper  allowance 

for  the  number  of  miles  a  ship  is  set  to  the  normward,  by  multipljring  the  time  into  the 

>  Telocity  of  the  current.  Though  this  velocity  is  hitherto  veiy  impenectly  known  from 
want  of  some  method  of  determining  how  long  the  current  acted  upon  the  ship,  yet  all 
uncertainty  arising  from  thence  must  soon  cease,  as  a  few  experiments  upon  the  heat  of 
the  stream,  compared  with  the  ship's  run,  checked  by  observations  of  the  latitude,  will 

f  aseertnto  its  motkin  with  sufficient  precision.     From  differences  in  the  wind,  and  perhaps 

other  cirenmatances,  it  is  probable  that  there  may  be  some  variations  in  the  velocity  of 
the  current;  and  it  will  be  curious  to  observe  whether  these  variations  may  not  frequent- 
ly be  pointed  out  by  a  difference  in  its  temperature,  as  the  quicker  the  current  moves, 
I  the  lees  heat  is  likely  to  be  lost,  and  consequently  the  hotter  will  the  water  be.    In  this 

obaervatbn,  however,  the  season  of  the  year  must  always  be  considered,  partly  because 
t  it  may  perhaps  in  some  degree  affect  the  original  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  Gulf 

t  of  Mexico,  bnt  principally  because  the  actual  heat  of  the  stream  must  be  greater  or  less, 

i  in  proportion  as  the  tract  of  the  sea  through  which  it  has  flown,  was  warmer  or  colder. 

In  winter  I  shall  suppose  that  the  heat  of  tne  stream  itself  would  be  rather  less  than  in 
t  summer,  but  that  tiie  difference  between  it  and  the  surrounding  sea  would  be  much 

i  creater;  and  I  conceive  that  in  the  middle  of  summer,  though  the  stream  had  lost  very 

;  httle  of  its  original  heat,  yet  the  sea  might,  in  some  parts,  acquire  nearly  the  same  tem- 

p  peratoret  so  as  to  render  it  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  by  the  thermomotor  when  a 

;  ahip  entered  into  the  current. 

Veasela  may  with  safety  avoid  the  eddy  of  the  gulf,  or  make  allowance  for  it  in  their 
^         ealculatkma;  that  is,  if  they  cannot  help  falling  into  them,  after  they  have  taken  all  the 
precaatioDS  by  soundings  in  blue  water,  and  men  they  had  bottom,  stood  off,  they  will 
^  DntnraOy  snbatract  what  longitude  they  make  in  the  eddy,  from  what  they  had  made  in 

the  stream,  and  beein  a  new  departure,  being  at  the  same  time  very  precise  in  their  morn- 
ing and  meridian  oSiservatwns.    Many  ships  bound  through  the  Strait  of  Florida,  unac- 
quainted with  the  stream's  eddy,  and  ignorant  also  of  the  soundings  being  under  blue 
^        water,  have  been  loot  in  fab*  weather.    They  were  swept  insensibly  by  the  eddy  to  the 
weatwaLfdy  and  when  they  found  by  their  calculations  that  they  had  a  sufficient  offing  east 
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of  CapQ  Florid^!  they  stood  northi  and  iostead  of  entering  the  stvait,  ran  directly  upon  a 
reef. 

If  with  adverse  northerly,  easterly,  or  N.  £.  winds,  yessels  happen  to  be  in  the  month 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  is,  between  the  Havana  and  Cape  Florida,  they  had  best  en- 
deavor to  make  the  Bahama  Islands,  or  at  least  the  soundings  of  them,  and  proceed  un- 
der the  lee  aide;  but  when  they  are  to  the  north  of  them,  it  is  best  to  keep  in  the  east- 
em  extent  of  the  stream,  or  ^Ise  they  will  not  be  able  to  'clear  their  way  throuffh  the 
strait,  nor  along  the  coast  of  E^at  Florida,  and  may  get  on  shore  upon  the  reefs  either  of 
Cape  Florida  or  Cape  CanaveraU  if  not  upon  the  beach  between  the  two  capes,  which  is 
the  least  evil  of  the  two;  for  thus  the  crew  and  cargo  may  be  saved;  and  some  vessels 
may  also  be  brought  off,  |M^vided  the  storm  ceases  before  the  vessel  is  made  a  wreck  of. 
But  if  at  any  time  of  the  south  sun,  or  at  any  other  time,  the  winds  are  westwardly,  then 
the  Atlantic  coast  affords  the  most  eligible  lee  for  navigators  who  do  not  choose  to  take  the 
stream ;  but  if  the  current  in  the  gulf  is  well  understood,  it  will  greatly  fiicilitate  the  pro- 
gress, when  bound  to  the  northward. 

Speaking  of  the  GULF  STREAM,  Mr.  Romans,*  whose  surveys  of  the  coast  of 
Florida  reflected  great  credit  on  him,  says:  ** The  All-gracious  Ruler  of  the  Universe* 
has  so  disposed  the  several  shores  of  this  mazy  labyrinth,  as  to  cause  this  current  to  run 
in  a  direction  N.  £.  and  at  the  rate  of  3,  and  31  miles  in  an  hour;  by  which  means  wa 
are  ettabled  better  to  avoid  the  imminent  dangers  of  the  reef,  where  it  becomes  a  lee 
shore ;  for  the  violence  of  the  easterly  gales  beaiB  the  gulf- water  over  the  reeft,  so  as 
to  destroy  the  effect  of  flood-tides,  by  causing  a  constant  reverberating  current  from  the 
shore  over  the  reef,  insomuch  that  a  vessel  riding  under  the  reef  will  lay  with  her  stem 
to  windward. 

'*  I  once  came  out  from  Matacumbe,  and  was  scarcely  clear  of  the  reef,  before  I  was 
overtaken  by  a  gale  from  the  eastward,  which  was  very  violent.  It  was  5  o*clock  in  the 
evening,  and  it  being  dark,  to  attempt  a  re-entrance  of  the  reef^  I  was  forced  to  heave  the 
vessel  to,  which  I  did  under  the  balanced  mainsail;  she  was  a  heavy  schooner  of  about  70 
tons,  and  a  duU  sailer.  The  succeeding  night  I  passed  in  the  deepest  distress  of  mind* 
seeing  the  burning  of  the  breakers  in  constant  succession  on  the  ree(  till  past  one  o'clock; 
the  storm  continued  till  ten  next  morning,  when  I  made  sail  to  the  northward,  and  at  noon, 
to  my  utter  astonishment,  I  had  an  observation  of  the  sun*s  altitude,  which  proved  me  to 
be  in  26°  50'  latitude,  by  which  1  had  made  a  difference  of  latitude  of  118  miles,  in  the 
short  space  of  19  hours,  17  of  which  I  lay  to. 

**I  am  an  utter  enemy  (continues  Mr.  Romans,)  to  all  theoretic  and  systematic  posi- 
tions, which  has  caused  in  me  an  indefatigable  thirst  for  findina,  in  my  experience,  caosest 
for  all  extraordinaiT  appearances,  be  they  what  they  may.  And  my  experimental  posi- 
tion of  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  velocity  of  this  current,  during  the  g^es  that  blow 
contrary  to  its  direction,  is  no  other  than  the  reverberating  current  occasioned  by  the  swel- 
ling of  the  water  within  the  reef,  which  in  the  memorable  gale  of  October,  1709,  when  the 
Ledbuiy  was  lost,  was  no  less  than  30  feet  above  its  ordinary  level." 

Besides  the  convenience  of  correcting  a  ship's  course*  by  knowing  how  to  make  a  pro- 
per allowance  fur  the  «disfeance  she  is  set  to  the  'northward  by  the  current,  a  method  of 
determining  with  certainty  when  she  enters  into  the  Gulf  Stream*  is  attended  with  the 
farther  inestimable  advantage  ci  showing  her  place  upon  the  ocean  in  the  most  critical 
situation;  for,  as  the  current  sets  along  the  coast  of  America,  at  places  on  soundings, 
the  mariner  when  he  finds  this  sudden  increase  of  heat  in  the  sea,  will  be  warned  of  his 
approach  to  the  coast,  and  will  thus  have  timely  notice  to  take  the  necessary  precautions 
for  the  safety  of  his  vessel.  As  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  comes  to  be  more  accu- 
rately known,. from  repeated  observations  of  the  heat  and  latitudes,  this  method  of  deter- 


*  Mr.  Romans  observes,  **If  by  keeping  to  the  northward,  the  current  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  has 
set  yoa  on  soundings  on  Tortugas  Shoal,  these  soundings,  in  foggy  weather,  may  be  a  guide,  be. 
ing  properly  laid  down  in  the  chart.  You  do  not  change  the  color  of  your  water  till  you  get  well  in 
with  the  shosl,  but  there  is  generally  an  eddy  current  so  soon  as  you  are  on  soundings ;  therefore, 
if  you  stand  over  to  the  Florida  shore,  so  soon  as  you  arc  up  to  the  latitude  of  29°  35^,  keep  as  much 
to  the  eastward  os  N.  N  E.  or  N.  E.  by  N.,  till  you  get  soundings.  And,  whatever  terrible  idea 
people  may  have  of  that  shore,  if  the  wind  will  allow  you,  keep  it  on  board,  especially  in  Che  autumn 
and  winter  seasons,  when  the  N.  and  1*^.  Vf.  winds  are  frequent,  and  the  current  often  runs  to  lee. 
ward.  In  those  seasons,  you  may  fake  an  advantage  of  the  tides  on  soundings,  by  carefully  ob- 
serving  their  tiroes;  and  this  conduct  will  tend  to  shorten  your  passage.  When,  however,  you  are 
got  as  far  windward  as  the  south  end  of  Matacumbe  Reef,  endeavor  to  get  all  the  easting  you  can 
possibly  acquire,  in  order  to  get  the  Bahama  shore  on  board,  which  is  the  most  eligible  in  going 
northward.  The  proximity  of  the  Reef  of  Florida  will  manifest  itself  clearly  in  daylight  by  the 
white  color  of  the  water,  and  thus  there  may  be  no  danger  in  approaching  it ;  but  tha  is  far  from 
being  the  case  at  night,  when  it  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  the  lead  kept  constantly  going ; 
because,  having  soundings  to  the  distance  of  two  miles  without  the  steep  part  of  it,  they  will  show 
the  proximity  of  danger.** 
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mining  the  Bhip*B  place  will  be  |iroportionab1y  more  applicable  to  nse.  And  it  demes  ad- 
ditional importance  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  American  coast,  which,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  to  the  southernmost  point  of  Florida,  is  enrery  where  low,  and 
beset  with  frequent  shoals,  running  out  far  into  the  sea.  The  Grulf  Stream,  therefore, 
which  has  hitherto  served  only  to  increase  the  perplexities  of  seamen,  will  now,  if  these 
observations  are  found  to  be  just  in  practice,  become  one  of  the  chief  means  of  their  pre- 
Mrration  upon  this  dangerous  coast. 

Off-Set  from  the  Oulf  Stream. 

From  the  superior  eleyation  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  its  water,  about  the  Bahamas,  ap- 
pears to  have  a  declivity  or  tendency  to  the  eastward ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
an  off-set  of  the  stream,  from  without  the  Maternillo  Bank,  sets,  if  not  generally,  very 
frequently,  to  the  eastward  and  S.  E.  AVith  the  usual  set  of  the  currents,  along  the  east- 
em  range  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  we  are  not  accurately  acquainted ;  but,  with  a  N.  W. 
wind,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  a  S.  E.  direction.  The  Europe,  a  ship  of  war,  re- 
turning to  Jamaica,  by  this  passage,  from  a  cruise  off  Havana,  in  1767,  steered  east  on  the 
parallel  of  30^  N.  with  a  westerly  wind,  until  the  run  was  supposed  to  have  brought  her 
on  the  meridian  of  Turk's  Islands,  by  which  it  was  intended  to  pass  southward,  but  an 
easterly  current  had  swept  her  along  as  high  as  that  of  the  Mona  Passage.  CaptainJ^an- 
derson,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who  first  noticed  this  event,  observes,  **if  itwere  once  ascer- 
tuned  that  a  current  was  common  in  that  part  of  the  ocean,  might  it  not  be  favorable  for 
▼essels  bound  from  Jamaica  to  the  Caribee  Islands,  especially  in  the  summer  months, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  sea  breezes?*' 

■'The  ship  Fame,  Captain  J.  W.  Monteath,  a  good  lunarian,  assures  me,**  says  Cap- 
tain Livingston,  "that  he  had  been  carried  three  degrees  and  upwards  to  the  eastward, 
between  the  time  of  his  departure  from  the  American  coast  and  making  the  Windward 
Passages;  but  this  may  have  been  partly  occasioned  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  he  may 
have  crossed  too  obliouely  in  proceeding  from  Norfolk.*'  The  Fame  above  mentioned 
was  bound  from  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  in  May,  1816;  and  in  a  run 
of  thirteen  days,  until  in  the  latitude  of  29^,  and  longitude  61^,  it  was  found  that  tiie  cur- 
rent had  set  the  vessel  3°  10'  E. 

** Captain  Hall,  in  the  Brig  Lowland  Lass,  passed  to  windward  of  Porto  Rico,  when  he 
thought  that  he  had  run  through  the  Mona  Passage.  Captain  Patterson,  of  the  brig  Clyde, 
ns  I  am  informed,  passed  down  the  Anegada  Passage,  when  he  intended  to  have  made 
the  Mona." 

Capt.  Romans,  before  quoted,  says,  '*  within  the  edge  of  the  stream  is  a  smooth  eddy, 
gradually  changing,  as  it  approaches  Hawke  Channel  and  its  islands,  from  the  stream's 
deep  blue  to  a  beautiful  sea  green,  and  at  last  into  a  milk  white.  The  soundings,  under 
the  blue  colored  water,  are  generallv  on  a  fine  white  marl;  under  the  sea  green,  on  the 
aaid  marl,  you  meet  with  sponge,  wnite  coral,  sea-feathers,  turtle-grass,  and  sometimes 
banks  of  rocks;  and  under  the  white  colored  water,  the  soundings  are  on  white  marl, 
with  banks  of  rocks,  or  white  sand.  The  eddy  takes  its  cur^nt  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  that  of  the  contiguous  stream,  viz.  south- westwardly.'* 

The  soundings  of  the  eddy,  provided  no  reef  be  in  the  way  between  the  stream  and  the 
Hawke  Channel,  run  from  20  fathoms  to  2i;  and  when  the  reef  divides  the  stream  •and 
the  Hawke  Channel,  the  soundings,  in  some  places,  are  from  bottomless  at  once  to  12  or 
11  fathoms.     Hawke  Channel  is  the  channel  between  Florida  Reef  and  Keys. 

**In  addi^n  to  the  above  notices,  I  have  been  assured,  by  an  intelligent  Spanish  navi- 
gator, that,  about  thirty  years  since,  vessels  bound  from  Havana  to  Europe,  used  gener- 
ally to  cut  off  three  degrees  of  longitude  from  their  reckoning,  on  account  of  this  set* 
which  he  said,  was  considered  then  as  certainly  existing.  At  that  time  the  charts  were 
about  a  degree  wrong,  which  would  reduce  the  Spaniard's  allowance  to  two  degrees,  or 
thereabout. 

**  These  notices  tend  to  prove  tliat  an  easterly  off-set,  from  the  Gulf  Stream,  sets  to  the 
northward  of  the  Bahamas;  of  this  I  am  so  firmly  convinced,  that  if,  in  charge  of  a  ship 
from  the  Havana,  or  even  New  Orleans,  bound  to  Jamaica,  I  should,  if  allowed  to  follow 
my  own  plan,  run  out  the  Strait  of  Florida,  and  attempt  making  my  passage  with  the  aid 
of  this  off-set.  This  is  to  be  understood  in  case  1  should  not  have  westerly  winds  in  the 
wmthem  parallels;  for  such  winds  are,  I  am  told,  more  frequent  than  formerly;  and  I 
know  that  they  are  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence  on  the  S.  W.  of  Cuba.*** 


*  Captain  Thomas  Hamlin,  in  the  brisr  Recovery,  then  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  was  set  to  the  north. 

ird  104  milei,  iu  the  34  hours  of  the  20(h  of  March,  1820.  The  ship's  place,  at  noon,  280  4'  N. 
790  5(V  W.  To  the  north-eastward,  on  the  next  day,  without  the  stream  in  lat.  29o  35^  long.  77^ 
S^,  the  eurrent  was  found  to  have  set  only  11  miles  north,  but  considerably  more  to  the  eastward. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1818,  the  ship  Mars,  under  the  same  commander,  was  at  the  back  of  the 
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It  has  been  fonnd  that  when  Cape  Henry,  (the  south  point  of  the  CheMpeake,)  bore 
N.  W.,  160  leagues  distant,  a  current  was  settine  to  the  southward,  at  the  rale  of  10  or 
12  miles  per  day,  which  so  continued  until  Cape  Henry  bore  W.  N.  W.  89  or  90  leagues; 
the  current  was  then  found  setting  to  the  N.  £•  at  the  rate  of  33  or  34  miles  per  day, 
which  continued  until  within  32  or  30  leagues  of  the  land ;  then  a  current  set  to  the 
southward  and  westward,  at  the  rate  of  10  or  15  miles  per  day,  to  within  12  or  15  miles 
of  the  land.  This  current,  (which  is  a  continuation  of  toe  Labrador  current,)  sets,  more 
or  less,  to  the  S.  W.,  according  to  the  figure  of  the  coast. 

It  has  also  been  observed  by  others,  t^t  a  southern  and  western  current  constantly  sets 
in  high  latitudes  between  the  Gulf  Stream  and  coast,  more  particularly  in  soundii^  at 
the  rate  of  a  half  a  mile  an  hour,  or  more,  according  to  the  wind. 

An  experienced  officer  of  the  navy  before  quoted,  has  said,  that  **  in  all  the  observa« 
tions  I  made,  during  five  years  cruising  on  the  American  coast,  I  never  found  this  eastern 
current  to  the  southward  of  latitude  36°,  and  only  once,  (the  ahove  mentioned  time,)  so 
for;  it  generally  prevailing  between  the  latitudes  of  37°  and  40°,  from  the  loositude  of 
60°  to  that  of  69°.  And  I  have  often,  about  the  latitude  of  36°  0Kd7*,  and  about  ttie  above 
longitude,  found  a  strong  current  to  the  south,  and  south-west.  Therefore  ships  from 
Europe,  bound  to  America,  should  endeavor  tO  make  the  passage  either  to  the  southward 
of  latitude  37°,  or  to  the  northward  of  latitude  40° :  that  is  to  say,  when  as  fiur,  or  to  the 
westward  of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  they  should,  as  much  as  possible,  avoid  beating 
against  the  wind  to  the  westward,  between  the  latitudes  of  37^  and  40°. 

Ijpan  soundingSy  along  Uie  coasts  of  Georgia,  Carolina,  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York,  the  current  runs,  in  genera),  parallel  to  the  shore ;  and  is,  in  general,  infia- 
enced  by  the  wiod,  which  mostly  prevails  from  between  the  south  and  west,  producing  a 
stow  current  of  about  one  or  a  half  knot  to  the  N.  £. ;  but  when  the  N.  and  £.  winds 
prevail,  the  current  ak)ng  shore  to  the  south-west  will  frequently  run  two  knots:  on  which, 
the  pilots  of  this  coast  remark,  that  the  south  and  S.  W.  currents,  though  they  but  sel- 
dom happen,  yet  they  are  always  stronger  than  those  to  the  northward,  which  are  more 
frequent.  It  is  probable  the  tides  vaf§  have  some  influence  on  these  currents,  particularly 
near  the  entrance  of  the  great  bays  and  inlets.  The  flood  on  this  coast  comes  from  the 
N.  £.  In  the  months  of  April  and  May  I  have  observed,  on  crossing  the  Gulf  Stream, 
in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Henry,  that,  when  near  the  inside  of  the  stream,  the  water  be- 
gins to  color  of  a  deeper  green ;  and  thence  to  the  edge  of  soundings  there  is  a  strong 
current  from  the  eastward.  The  cobr  of  the  water  from  green,  turns  to  muddy  when 
on  soundings,  the  current  still  continuing  until  within  the  influence  of  the  tide ;  this  east- 
em  current  is,  no  doubt,  occasioned  by  the  discharge  of  water  out  of  the  Chesapeake,  bj 
the  floods  from  the  snow  melting  in  the  country;  and  it  prevails,  in  some  degree,  through- 
out the  year,  but  its  effect  is  greater  a*  this  time.  It  is  probable  that  a  aimilar  current 
prevails  off  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware. 

Round  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  and  thence  to  the  eastward  round  Nantucket 
Shoals,  across  George's  Bank,  to  Cape  Sable,  a  strong  tide  runs ;  the  flood  setting  to  die 
north  and  west,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  bays,  rivers,  and  inlets,  and  the  ebb  the  contraiy. 
The  tides  that  set  across  George's  Bank  into  the  4ay  of  Fundy,  are  very  much  influenced 
by  the  winds,  particularly  if,  after  a  strong  S.  or  S«  R.  wind,  it  should  suddenly  change 
to  W.  or  N.  W.  (circumstances  that  often  happen,)  ships  will  then  find  themselves  drifed 
by  the  outset  50  or  60  miles  in  the  24  hours,  or  more*  to  the  S.  £.  The  indraught  ia  also 
great  with  S.  or  S.  £.  winds,  which  ought  to  be  paid  |)articular  attention  to. 

Upon  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  the  currents  run  parallel  to  the  shore,  but  more  frequent 
from  the  eastward  than  from  the  westward,  particularly  in  the  spring :  the  MBtherly 

Marernillo  Bank,  and  no  northerly  current  was  found  ;  and  nearly  two  degrees  farther  eastward, 
in  28^  V  N.,  and  76<^  58"  W.,  the  current,  in  24  hours,  had  set  3^  3.  and  14^  £.  The  ship  was, 
therefore,  evidently  in  the  oflleet  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

In  proceeding  onward,  towards  Ireland,  in  March,  Capt.  Hamlin  passed  about  four  de^rrees  to 
the  northward  of  Azores,  and  was  favored  by  an  easterly  cnrrent  from  the  parallel  of  35^0^  and 
merdian  of  57o,  until  he  reached  the  Salterf,  on  the  8.  £.  coast,  where  his  difierenecs  amountec'  to 
3036'  E. 

Capt.  fiamlin,  in  the  Recovery,  en  his  passage  outward  to  Halifax,  September,  1819,  fonnd  the 
oarrent  westerly,  from  45^  to  30^  per  day,  between  the  parallels  of  51o  and  46o,  long.  39o  to  37o. 
A  gale  from  the  28ih  to  the  30th  of  Sept.,  disturbed  the  ahip's  course  in  about  43°  N.  and  41^  \V.» 
after  which,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Newfoundland  Bank,  the  current  waa  found  to  set  strongly  to 
the  eastward.  The  ship  passed  over  the  bank  in  the  parallel  of  43^ ;  the  current  still  strong  to  the 
eastward  ;  apparently  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  Recovery  thence  proceeded  to  the  southern  edge  of 
Banquercau,  still  finding  a  strong  easterly  current,  but  with  diminished  strength,  which  continued 
thence  to  the  Bank  of  Snble  Island. 

The  bri^  aAerwarda  proceeded  from  Halifax  to  Jamaica  ;  and  on  the  22d  of  Nov.,  1819,  in  40^ 
N.  62^  W.,  found  a  slight  current  to  the  southward ;  which,  in  the  parallel  of  26^  to  23^,  neer  tlie 
meridian  of  64*^,  had  changed  to  the  eastward ,  bat  on  approaching  the  Silver  Key  passage,  a 
slight  current  to  the  westward  appeared  to  prevail. 
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force  them  upon  the  shore  by«the  water  ranning  in,  to  fiU  up  the  bays  and  inlets ; 
and  N.  and  N.  W.  winds  have  the  same  effect  in  forcing  them  offshore.  A  regular  tide 
here  runs  along  shore;  the  flood  from  £.  N.  £. 

Remarks  en  the  General  Character  of  the  Currents  near  the  Coast  of  the  United  States^ 

by  W.  C  Eedfield. 

It  appears  from  obserrations  found  on  the  pages  of  the  Coast  Pilot,  that  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  borders  of  the  Oulf  Stream,  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  a  mod- 
erate current  is  generaly  found  setting  to  the  southward  and  westward,  or  in  the  direc- 
tion which  is  opposite  to  the  stream,  and  parallel  to  the  American  coast.  By  a  familiar 
association,  this  is  usually  called  an  eddy  current;  but  we  shall  probably  find,  on  more 
particular  inquiry,  that  it  has  little  or  no  claim  to  this  character.  An  eddy,  as  is  well 
kuown,  is  usually  causei  by  some  fixed  obstacle  opposed  to  a  stream,  and  exhibits  a  rotary 
movement.  It  also  derives  its  waters  from  the  parent  stream,  Mid  necessarily  partakes 
nfthe  same  temperatuM*'  I  must,  therefore,  dissent  from  the  views  of  those  perons  who 
refer  this  current  to  the  eddying  action  of  the  Oulf  Stream,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1st.  Because,  In  open  sea,  it  nowhere  assumes  the  form  of  an  eddy ;  but,  when  unob- 
structed by  violent  winds,  pursues  its  course  towards  the  south-west*  parallel  to  the  gene- 
ral directiott  of  the  coast. 

2d.  Because,  on  the  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  on  this  coast,  there  are  no  obstacles 
presented  which  could  divert  the  progress  of  a  portion  of  the  stream,  or  circumscribe  the 
aanoe  in  eddies. 

3d.  Because,  if  this  current  was  derived  from  the  Gulf  Stream,  it  must  necessarily 
pwtake  of  its  temperature,  as  above  suggested ;  but  the  sudden  reduction  of  temperature 
on  leaving  the  margin  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  most  remarkable,  and  is  almost  unparalleled, 
except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  ice. 

We  shall  in  vain  attempt  to  explain  this  extraordinaiy  change  of  temperature  by  the 
proximity  of  shallows  or  soundings,  for  this  can  net  avail  if  the  water  itself  be  derived 
nom  the  Gulf  current,  to  say  nothing  here  of  the  general  unsoundness  of  this  explanation. 

I  have  long  since  become  satisfied  that  the  current  in  question  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  direct  continuation  of  the  polar  or  Labrador  current-,  which  bears  southward  the 
great  stream  of  drift  ice  from  Davis'  Strut,  and  which,  in  its  progress  to  the  lower  lati- 
tudes, is  kept  in  constant  proximity  to  the  American  coast  by  the  same  dynamical  law  or 
influence  which,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  causes  all  currents  which  pass  in  a  south- 
erly direction  to  incline  to  the  westward,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  rotative  velocity 
of  the  earth's  surface  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  trade  winds  in  the 
lower  latitudes. 

In  collating  the  observations  of  various  navigators,  we  find  reason  to  conclude,  that,  in 
ofdinary  states  of  weather,  this  current  may  be  traced  from  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
to  Cape  Hatteras,  and,  perhaps,  to  Florida,  the  reflux  influence  which  sometimes  follows 
a  violent  gale  being  of  short  duration. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  case,  Ihe  Gulf  Stream  in  its  course  from  Florida  to  the 
Bank  of  Newfoundland,  is  in  part  imbedded  upon  a  colder  current  which  is  setting  in  the 
opposite  direction,  in  its  progress  from  the  polar  regions.  The  impulses  by  which  these 
oppoaite  currents  are  maintained,  being  as  permanent  and  unchanging  as  the  diurnal  ro- 
tation of  our  phnet,  their  opposite  courses  on  this  coast,  while  in  contact  with  each  other, 
are  no  more  surprising  or  inexplicable  than  those  of  two  opposite  currents  of  atmos- 
phere wovtng  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  latter  are  oflen  know  to  maintain  opposite 
courses  for  a  long  period  and  at  high  velocities. 

From  the  fact  that  these  great  currents  have  their  origin,  one  in  the  tropical  and  the 
other  in  ihe  polar  seas,  their  presence  can  be  determined,  in  most  cases,  by  means  of  the 
thermometer ;  and  with  the  aid  of  good  chronometers  their  position  and  extent  may  be 
ascertained  with  greater  certainty  than  has  yet  been  done,  particularly  in  the  Intitudes 
between  Nantucket  and  Florida.  In  this  department  of  hydrology  every  navigator  may 
contribute  something  of  value  to  his  profession  and  to  science,  for  which  no  other  quali- 
fications are  required  than  frequent  observations  and  proper  attention  to  the  ship's  place. 
It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  every  ship  master  who  traverses  this  region,  should  make 
and  record  his  observations  hourly  upon  these  currents*^ 

The  drift  ice  from  the  polar  basin  is  all  found  in  tb%  western  portion  of  the  Arctic  and 
North  Atlantic  oceans,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  violent  westerly  winds.  A 
writer  iu  the  London  Nautical  Magazine,*  supposes  that  a  portion  of  the  polar  current, 
after  bearing  the  ice  along  the  eastern  edge  of  .t|ie  Grand  Bank  into  the  Atlantic,  there 

•  Naiitica!  Magazine  for  March,  1837,  p.  139.  He  states  that  between  42^  and  43^  west,  is  the 
fartbett  easterly  position  in  which  floating  masses  of  ice  have  beer  found  ;  but  we  have  shown 
that  Ibej  somedmes  extend  to  long.  39^. 
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becoraeB  exhausted,  or  joins  rhe  Florida  Stream.  By  its  action  the  great  stream  of  ice  is 
undoubtedly  thus  brought  within  the  dissolving  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the 
Grand  Bank  itself,  perhaps,  owes  its  origin  to  the  deposits  which  have  resulted  from  this 
process  during  a  long  course  of  ages.  But  this  portion  of  the  polar  current  probably, 
*•  joins"  the  Gulf  Stream  in  no  other  manner  than  by  intruding  upon  and  passing  under 
the  same,  the  order  of  super-position  being  determined  by  the  diversity  of  temperature, 
or  by  the  deeper  position  of  the  polar  stream.  The  icebergs  being  thus  carried  south- 
ward by  the  deeper  polar  current,  their  rapid  destruction  is  here  affected  by  the  water 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  we  are  thus  relieved  from  these  dangerous  obstructions,  which 
would  otherwise  be  found  in  the  lower  latitudes  of  the  Atbiotic.  These  two  streams  cf 
current,  therefore,  do  not  coalesce  in  any  proper  sense,  but  like  other  currents,  both  at- 
mospheric and  aqueous,  pursue  each  its  determinate  course,  the  Gulf  Stream  beiug 
thrown  eastward  by  the  greater  rotative  Telocity  which  it  acquired  in  latitudes  nearer  the 
equator,  and  the  polar  current  heing  thrown  westward  along  the  shoals  and  soundings  of 
the  American  continent,  and  its  contiguous  ocean  depths,  by  the  slower  rotation  which  it 
derived  in  higher  latitudes. 

The  writer  above  alhided  to,  supposes  the  natural  course  of  the  polar  current  frotn 
Davis'  Strait,  to  be  towards  the  coast  of  Morocco,  in  North  Africa ;  but  a  little  attention 
to  the  effect  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  this  current,  will  show  that  both  it  and  the  ice  drifts 
that  are  borne  on  its  surface  must  be  turned  westward  as  here  described,  in  despite  of 
the  powerful  westerly  gales  which  prevail  in  these  latitudes.  Light  articles,  however, 
like  bottles,  which  are  set  afloat  to  determine  the  drift  of  currents,  will  not  only  yield 

f'eatly  to  the  influence  of  these  winds,  but  on  falling  into  the  surface  cuirent  of  the  Golf 
tream  will,  of  course,  accompany  that  current  in  its  progress  to  the  coast  of  Europe, 
where  a  leading  branch  of  this  stream  is  found  penetrating  the  polar  sea  along  the  coast  of 
Norway,  and  appears  to  be  ultimately  resolved  into  the  polar  current.  The  soutfi-east- 
erly  branch  of  the  warm  stream  assumes  the  shorter  and  more  direct  circuit  of  gravita- 
tion, by  the  coast  of  North  Africa  to  the  tropical  latitudes,  from  whence  it  again  merges 
in  the  Florida  Stream.  It  is  by  this  system  of  compensation,  aided  by  various  subonli- 
nate  circuits,  such  for  instance  as  Renners  current,  that  the  great  mechanical  system  of 
oceanic  circulation  is  apparently  maintained ;  and  were  the  influence  of  winds  wholly 
unfelt  upon  the  oCean,  it  is  probable  that  the  same  system  would  still  be  maintained,  in 
all  its  essential  features,  by  the  mechanical  influences  of  the  earth's  rotatioD,  combined 
with  the  tides  and  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium. 

From  the  temperature  of  the  sea  upon  the  North  American  banks  and  soundings,  and 
in  some  other  positions  which  are  analogous,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  sea  is  lower  on  shoals,  than  in  deep  water,  but  it  seems  difficult  to  ac- 
count satisfactorily  for  such  a  result,  unless  upon  the  ground  already  mentioned.  It 
has  indeed  been  ascribed  to  increased  radiation  from  the  bottom,  and  again  it  has 
been  denied  that  such  radiation  can  be  carried  on  through  water  from  a  non -luminous 
body ;  and,  as  the  colder  particles  can  have  no  tendency  to  rise  towards  the  surface, 
it  does  not  appear  how  the  supposed  reduction  in  the  temperature  of  the  bottom  can 
materially  aflect  the  temperature  of  a  current  of  fifty  or  sixly'  fathoms  in  depth,  which 
is  derived  from  a  foreign  source ;  for  on  npne  of  these  shoals  or  soundings  is  the  water 
permanently  quiescent.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  might  reasonably  expect  a  duniuu- 
tion  of  temperature  on  shoals  in  winter,  and  an  increase  of  temperature  in  summer, 
with  a  permanent  increase  if  in  tropical  latitudes.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Blunt,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  this  work,  who  has  kept  a  thermometrical  journal 
while  crossing  the  Atlantic,  that  on  entering  u  >on  soundings  in  the  English  Channal, 
he  has  found  an  increase  of  temperature  in  the  water  of  2^,  Fahrenheit.  Those  who 
differ  from  our  views  in  regard  to  these  currents,  ought  therefore  to  propose  some 
more  rational  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  great  reduction  of  temperature  in  the  waters 
which  lave  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  Were  these  waters  derived  as  an 
eddy  current  from  the  Gulf  Stream,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  no  longer  serve  for 
the  myriads  of  codfish  which  now  frequent  our  shores,  and  which  are  known  to  inhabit 
the  coldest  waters. 

Many  experiments  upon  the  drift  of  currents  have  been  made  with  bottles  conlaining 
memorandums  of  the  date  and  locality  in  which  they  were  committed  to  the  sea.  These 
experiments  are  not  without  their  valne,  although  it  is  obvious  that  a  circuitous  course 
is  liable  to  be  construed  into  a  direct  one,  and  that  storms  and  the  common  drift  cau8e4l 
by  the  prevailing  winds  may  greatly  afTect  the  course  of  such  objects  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  while  an  important  diversion  may  result  from  a  mere  superficial  cross 
current,  as  we  have  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Perhaps  the  suspension 
of  a  light  weight  to  these  floats  with  a  line  from  five  to  twenty  fathoms  in  length,  would 
afford  results  of  a  more  satisfactory  character,  although  the  duration  of  such  pendulous 
fixtures  can  hardly  be  relied  on.  If  fitted  in  this  manner  the  fact  should  be  noted  upon 
the  memorandum  inclosed,  which  should  specify  also  the  length  of  line  which  may  be 
attached. 
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ADDITIONAL  REMARKS. 

It  was  hoped,  when  this  edition  was  commenced,  that  the  editor  would  be  able  to  add 
some  thing  more  precise  about  the  Gulf  Stream ;  but  this  hope  has  been  disappointed. 
SO1110  alterations  and  additions  have  been  made  in  the  preceding  pages ;  but  there  is  still 
wanting  a  general  and  well-digested  coOection  of  facts. 

A  series  of  observations  had  been  commenced,  by  order  of  Professor  Bache,  U.  S.  C. 
Sarvey  ;  and  Lt.  Chas.  H.  Davis,  U.  S.  N.,  in  the  U.  S.  Brig  Washington,  in  the  year 
1845,  traversed  that  portion  immediately  S.  E.  of  Nantucket ;  but  his  work  did  not  com- 
mence until  late  in  the  season,  and  Lt.  Geo.  M.  Bache,  U.  S.  N.,  took  charge  of  the  ves- 
sel the  following  year.  He  traced  three  sections  S.  E.  of  Sandy  Hook,  extending  to 
Hatteras,  but  on  his  return  to  the  Chesapeake,  he  was  overtaken  by  the  violent  gale  of 
Sept.  1846 ;  and  while  endeavoring  to  save  his  vessel  and  crew,  was  unfortunately 
washed  overboard,  and  perished  with  ten  of  his  seamen.  Most  of  his  observations 
were  lost,  as  the  deck  cabin  was  swept  overboard. 
A  few  general  fiicts  have  been  collected : 

1.  That  in  the  summer  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf  water,  south  of  Hatteras,  is  about 
the  same  as  the  water  on  soundings.  In  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1845,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  from  the  Mississippi  to  Cape  Hatteras,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
stream,  even  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  Atlantic  rivers,  was  84°  to  82°.  This  fact  was 
ascertained  by  journals  kept  for  the  editor. 

2.  That  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf,  south  of  Hatteras  to  Savannah,  in  the  winter 
months,  is  from  72°  to  75°,  and  that  on  soundings,  on  the  same  limit,  at  the  same  time, 
59^  to  68° ;  and  north  of  Hatteras,  48°  to  64°,  showing  a  difference  of  from  11  to  5  de- 
grees higher  temperature  to  the  south  of  the  cape. 

3.  The  general  direction  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  Key  Biscayno  until  it  gets  to  the 
lat.  of  31°  10',  is  North,  velocity  3  to  3i  knots ;  from  thence  it  turns  to  tLe  N.  N.  E.,  and 
as  it  progresses  to  the  North,  it  turns  more  to  the  N .  £.  On  the  western  edge  of  the 
Stream  the  Gulf- weed  is  mixed  with  the  river  sedge;  on  the  eastern  edge  it  is  clean  as 
when  first  torn  from  the  rocks.  It  appears  from  a  notice  in  the  Nautical  Magazine,  that 
Sonne  of  the  weed  grows  on  the  shores  of  the  Andros  Islands. 

4.  The  western  edge,  from  Key  Biscayno  to  lat.  31°  10'  N.,  is  generally  on  the  meridi- 
diui  of  80°,  the  eastern  edge,  after  passing  the  Little  Bahama  Bank,  in  about  79°,  until 
in  the  latitude  of  30°  30',  when  it  is  turned  more  to  the  eastward.  This  however  is  in 
moderate  weather.  During  heavy  gales  from  the  N.  E.  to  the  S.  £.,  the  stream  is  forced 
immediately  on  and  over  the  shoals  of  the  Capes  of  North  CarLllna;  and  with  N.  W.  and 
Westerly  gales,  the  stream  is  driven  from  the  shore,  and  no  hmit  within  thirty  miles  can 
be  fixed  to  it;  and  under  such  circumstances  the  warm  water  of  the  Gulf  is  displaced, 
so  that  at  times  there  wifl.  be  no  current  in  the  warm  water,  and  current  in  the  cold 
wafer. 

5.  The  edges,  in  ihoderato  weather,  are  shown  by  the  ripplings  in  the  low  latitudes, 
and  10  the  high  latitudes,  during  the  winter,  with  northerly  weather,  by  the  evaporation 
from  the  surface. 

6.  The  precise  part  where  the  stream  begins  to  form  is  not  known.  It  is  shown 
before,  under  the  general  article  of  **  Currents,'*  that  the  current  sets  to  the  W.  N. 
W.  and  N.  W.,  over  the  Campeche  Bank;  and  that  at  a  short  distance  West  of  the 
Tortugas  the  current  sets  to  the  S.  S.  £.;  but  where  the  proper  head  of  the  current  is, 
is  yet  to  be  found. 

G.  W.  BLUNT. 


COJLST  OF  IiABRADOR, 

FROM  YORK  POINT  TO  SANDWICH  HARBOR. 
Variation  aUotcedJrom  York  Point  to  S€tndmch  Harbor  2}  and  3  Points* 

YORK,  or  CH  ATeIuX  BAY,  lies  about  16  mUes  N.  W.  |  N.  from  the  south-westorn 
point  of  Belle  Isle,  and  8  leagues  N.  }  W.  from  the  harbor  of  Quirpon;  it  may  easily  be 
known  by  two  very  remarkable  hills,  situated  on  Castle  and  Henley  Islands,  which  lie  at 
die  entrance  of  the  bay ;  these  rocky  hills  appear  flat  at  the  tops,  and  the  steep  hills  around 
them  have  the  appearance  of  castle  walls;  the  islands  form  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  bay,  while  the  Capes  York  and  Temple  are  to  the  westward ;  but  as  the  mariner 
may  not  be  able  to  discover  the  above  hills  at  a  distance,  because  of  the  high  land  behind, 
&e  better  marks  will  be,  to  observe  that  all  the  land  to  the  westward  is  of  a  high  and 
aniform  figure,  terminating  at  the  west  side  of  the  bay  with  a  conspicuous  knob  or  hillock, 
while  the  land  to  the  eastward  of  Chateaux  Bay  is  hilly  and  broken,  having  many  islands 
near  the  shore;  while  to  the  westward  there  are  none. 

To  sail  into  Chateaux  Bay,  you  must  leave  Castle  and  Henley  Islands  on  your  star- 
board side,  and  endeavor  to  keep  Point  Grenville,  which  has  a  beacon  upon  it,  on  with  the 
western  point  of  Henley  Inland;  this  point  is  a  smooth  black  rock,  having  a  litde  dark  rock 
juflt  appearing  above  water  off  its  point;  keep  this  mark  on  until  you  get  abreast  of  Whale 
Island,  then  to  avoid  the  middle  rock,  over  which  are  only  9  feet  water,  and  which  lies 
nearly  midway  between  the  east  point  of  Whale  Island  and  the  black  point  of  Henley 
Island,  hanl  over  close  to  Henley  Black  Rock,  or  borrow  towards,  but  not  too  Hear,  to 
Whale  Island,  for  here  it  runs  off  shallow  and  flat;  and  when  you  are  so  &r  advanced  as 
to  open  the  narrow  channel  into  Temple  Bay,  with  the  view  of  sailing  up  into  Pitt's, Har- 
bor, dien  haul  to  the  westward,  until  you  bring  the  outer  point  of  Castle  Island  a  little 
open  of  Whale  Island;  this  mark  will  lead  you  up  into  Pitt's  Harbor,  which  is  spacious, 
clear  from  danger,  and  well  sheltered  from  all  winds;  here  you  may  ride  in  10  or  14 
fathoms,  with  plenty  of  timber  ready  for  your  use,  and  every  convenience  for  carrying  on 
Tour  fishery.  There  is  also  a  narrow  passage  into  Pitt's  Harbor,  to  the  northward  of 
Henley  Island,  through  which  you  will  have  3  fathoms  water. 

One  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Henley  Island,  lies  Seal  Island,  and  3i  nules  further  is 
Duck  Island;  between  these  is  Ooose  and  Bad  B^,  fuO  of  rocks  both  above  and  below 
the  water,  and  also  open  to  the  easterly  winds.  To  the  eastward  of  Seal  Island,  distant 
6  miles,  are  St.  Peter's  Islands,  a  cluster  of  barren  rocks,  within  which  is  St.  Peter's  Bay, 
«  good  place  of  anchorage,  but  too  much  exposed  to  the  south  and  south-easterly  winds  to 
be  much  frequented. 

CAPE  CHARLES.— To  the  north-eastward  of  St.  Peter's  Island  is  Cape  Charles, 
making  with  a  high  hill,  steep  to  seaward,  and  sloping  down  inland,  so  that  when  you  are 
to  the  westward  of  Chateaux  Bay,  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  island.  Cape  Charles 
Island  lies  S.  E.  by  £.  ^  £.  distant  about  one  and  a  half  mile  from  Cape  Charles;  it  is  of 
moderate  height,  and  has  several  small  rocks  both  to  the  eastward  and  to  the  westward  of 
it.  From  St.  Peter's  Islands  to  Charles  Island  the  course  is  £.  N.  £.  i  £.  distant  14 
mites;  between  them  lies  Niger  Sound,  an  inlet  about  two  leagues  deep,  and  havinc 
several  small  islands  before  it;  to  enter  Niger  Sound  you  may  pass  either  to  the  southward 
or  northward  of  these  islands,  and  obtain  anchorage  on  the  northern  side  of  the  sound,  in 
9  fathoms  water;  the  course  in  will  be  nearly  N.  by  W. 

CAPE  CHARLES  HARBOR.— From  the  north  point  of  Cape  Charles  Island  into 
Cape  Charles  Harbor,  the  course  is  N.  W.  }  N.  distant  4  miles;  this  harbor  is  formed 
by  Eyre  and  Little  Caribou  Islands,  on  the  eastern  sides,  and  by  the  main  on  the  west; 
there  is  veiy  good  anchorage  in  from  17  to  22  fethoms  water  in  it,  on  a  muddy  bottom, 
and  yoo  may  Mil  in  on  either  side  of  the  centre  island;  but  the  best  passage  is  between 
k  and  Little  Caribou. 

From  Cape  Charles  Island  to  the  Battle  Islands  the  course  is  E.  N.  E.  i  N.  and  the 
distance  4<|  miles;  this  course  wiU  carry  you  clear  to  the  eastward  of  the  rocks  which  lie 
a  large  mile  to  the  eastward  of  northernmost  Battle  Island,  which  will  appear  high  and 
found  at  the  top. 

From  the  northernmost  Battle  Island  to  the  River  Islands,  your  course  wiU  be  N.  W.  i 
W.  distant  2  leagues:  here,  to  tlie  westward  of  Poclington,  which  is  one  of  the  River 
Islands,  you  will  find  anchorage  in  30  and  35  fiithoms  water,  with  a  bottom  of  mud ;  and 
vessels  may  pass  to  the  southward  of  these  islands  up  the  river  St.  Lewis. 

CUTTER  H  ARBOR.~From  the  south  point  of  Pocklington  Island  to  Cutter  Har- 
ftor,  the  course  is  W.  {  S.  distant  one  mile:  in  this  harb(v  there  is  good  anchorage  for 
tmall  Teasels. 
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ST.  LEWIS  RIVER. — ^Fromtihe  northernmoBt  Battle  Island,  to  the  entrafice  of  the 
River  St.  Lewis,  the  course  is  N.  N.  W.  }  W.  distant  7  miles;  steer  in  N.  W.  i  W.  5 
miles,  then  N.  N.  W.  i  W.  8  miles,  to  Woody  Island.  When  you  are  about  4  miles  up 
diis  river  from  its  entrance,  you  will  find  good  anchorage,  and  tiiis  will  continue  until  you 
arrive  at  Woody  Island ;  but  above  that  the  river  becomes  intricate  and  has  many  shoals. 
The  north  point  of  the  river  is  low  for  about  2  miles  up,  then  both  sides  become  ratlier  high 
^d  woody ;  at  the  head  of  the  river  are  different  kinds  of  very  fine  wood,  birch,  fir,  juniper, 
and  spruce;  and  the  river  is  plentifully  stored  with  salmon. 

ST.  LEWISES  SOUND.— One  mile  to  the  northward  of  the  north  point  of  St.  Lewii 
River  lies  the  entrance  to  St.  Lewis's  Sound,  which  runs  up  nearly  N.  W.  about  3  mifes, 
having  very  good  anchorage  at  its  upper  part,  but  care  should  be  taken,  lest  a  shoal, 
which  stretches  off  from  a  sandy  beach  on  the  larboard  side,  about  2  miles  widiin  the 
entrance,  should  do  you  any  injury;  you  will  therefore  be.  sure  to  give  this  a  good  berth 
in  passing. 

DEER  HARBOR. — From  the  northernmost  Battle  Island,  to  the  entrance  of  Deer 
Harbor,  the  course  is  N.  N.  W.  h  N.  distant  2|  leagues.  This  is  considered  to  be  a  very- 
good  harbor,  secure  from  all  winds,  and  in  which  vessels  will  find  anchorage  in  from  10  to 
18  fiithoms;  there  is  no  danger  in  entering,  and  the  best  anchorage  is  at  the  back  of  Deer 
Island,  called  also  Marnham  Island.  Port  Marnham  is  formed  by  the  east  end  of  Mam- 
ham  Island  and  the  main  to  the  north  and  eastward  of  it. 

CAPE  ST.  LEWIS. — ^From  the  northernmost  Battle  Island,  to  Cfape  St.  Lewis,  the 
course  is  N.  i  W.  distant  5  nules ;  this  cape  is  high  ragged  land;  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  point  there  are  two  flat  rocky  islets,  and  several  sunken  rocks  about  the  point  of  the 
cape ;  round  the  point  is  the  entrance  of  a  small  cove  running' in  S.  W.  }  W.  half  a  mile  ; 
it  is  commonly  called  Deep  Water  Creek,  being  very  narrow,  and  having  from  20  to  40 
fathoms  within  it.  About  H  mile  N.  N.  W.  |  N.  from  the  Cape,  is  Fox  Harbor,  which 
is  small  and  fit  for  shallops,' but  appears  to  be  a  convenient  place  for  the  fisheries. 

PETTY  HARBOR.— From  the  northern  part  of  Cape  St.  Lewis,  to  the  south  head 
of  Petty  Harbor  Bay,  the  course  is  about  N.  N.  E.  |  £.  distant  H  mile ;  the  shores  are 
bold  and  lofty ;  the  entrance  is  d  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  the  north  point  bears  from  the 
southern  point  N.  E.  by  N. ;  the  bay  runs  up  nearly  N.  W.  by  N.  full  one  mile,  having 
from  20  to  40  fathoms  water  in  it  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  you  will  perceive  Petty 
Harbor;  the  entrance  is  to  the  northward  of  a  low  point  of  land,  which  shuts  the  harbor 
in  from  the  sea,  so  as  to  render  it  very  difiicult  to  distinguish  its  situation ;  it  is  not  above 
50  fathoms  broad  at  the  entrance,  with  5  fathoms  mid-channel,  and  3  towards  the  aides; 
but  this  narrow  passage  continues  only  a  short  way,  for,  having  passed  through  it,  the 
harbor  opefis  wide,  and  vessels  will  have  plenty  of  room,  and  may  anchor  in  any  part,  ia 
from  7  to  12  fathoms,  lying  land-locked. 

From  the  north  head  of  Petty  Harbor  Bay  to  Point  Spear,  the  course  is  N.  E.  i  N* 
distant  2^  miles;  and  from  Cape  Lewis  to  Cape  Spear,  in  nearly  the  same  direction,  6i 
miles ;  between  are  Barren  Bay  and  Spear  Harbor;  Barren  Bay  is  a  little  to  the  northward 
of  the  northern  part  of  Petty  Harbor  Bay,  and  afifords  no  shelter;  but  Spear  Harbor, 
which  lies  to  the  southward  of  Point  Speai*,  is  a  very  excellent  harbor ;  in  coming  from 
the  northward,  and  making  Point  Spear,  you  will  open  two  islands,  in  the  bottom  of  a 
small  bay ;  the  best  passage  into  Spear  Harbor  is  between  these  islands;  keep  the  north* 
em  islands  close  on  board,  there  being  4  fathoms  along  side  of  it,  and  after  you  get  about 
a  cable's  length  within  the  islands,  steer  for  the  middle  of  the  harbor,  and  anchor  in  7  or 
8  fathoms ;  fiiere  is  good  room  to  moor.  Small  vessels  may  go  on  either  side  of  the 
blands,  the  least  water  being  2  fathoms :  but  you  ought  to  observe  that,  in  coming  from  the 
southward,  you  will  only  be  able-  to  distinguish  one  island,  for  the  northernmost  islands 
will  be  shut  in  with  the  land,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  until  you  get  within  the  heads. 

SOPHIA,  CHARLOTTE,  and  MECKLENBURGH  HARBORS.— From  Point 
Spear  to  the  entrance  of  these  three  harbors,  the  course  is  N.  W.  by  N.  about  3  miles ; 
between  are  several  small  but  high  islands,  lying  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore ;  these 
are  commonly  called  Spear  Islands ;  they  are  bold  to,  imd  there  are  channels  between 
them  with  20  fathoms  water.  N.  E.  by  £.  i  E.  from  the  southern  head  of  the  entrance 
to  the  three  harbors  lie  two  small  islands,  dose  together,  and  therefore  named  the  Double 
Island;  these  appear  to  be  as  high  as  they  are  broad;  about  a  cable's  length  to  the  east- 
ward of  these  islands  are  two  sunken  rocks,  over  which  the  sea,  in  bad  weather,  constancy 
breaks.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  also  lie  two  other  islands,  being  so  close 
to  each  other  as  to  seem  one  island ;  these  are  steep  to,  and  ships  may  pass  on  either  side 
of  them  in  12, 13,  and  14  fathoms,  anchoring  within  them,  in  Queen's  Road,  in  16  ^thorns; 
but  to  the  southward  of  these  blands  you  will  fiud  the  widest  passage,  and  most  room  foe 
ships  to  work  out 

Sophia  Harbor. — The  first  and  southernmost  of  these  three  harbors  is  Sophia  Hdrbor, 
running  in  S.  S.  W.  about  H  mile,  with  from  10  to  15  fathoms  water;  it  then  trends 
away,  round  a  low  point  to  the  eastward*  and  becomes  a  mile  broad ;  it  is  thence  shoal 
water,  and  fit  only  for  small  vessels. 
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Pflft  Charlotte  is  the  middle  harbor,  and  fit  for  any  ships;  there  ifi  a  low  flat  island  on 
the  starboard  side  of  its  entrance,  from  whi^h  runs  a  reef  of  rocks  one-third  of  the  channel 
over;  to  avoid  this,  keep  the  southern  side  on  board;  you  will  then  have  9  fathoms  close 
to  the  shore,  antil  you  get  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  within  the  harbor;  you  may  then  anchor 
in  any  par^  in  from  12  to  17  rathoms,  only  giving  the  starboard  side  a  berth  to  avoid  a  reef 
that  lies  on  that  side. 

MeeJdenhwrgh  Harbor  is  the  northernmost  of  the  three  harbors,  and  turns  in  N.  N.  W; 
i  N.  and  N.  W.  by  N.  about  two  miles;  in  the  lower  part  of  this  harbor  there  are  20 
rotb^ms,  but  as  you  advance  the  water  lessens,  and  in  the  upper  part  there  are  no  more 
than  12  fathoms  for  ships  to  moor  in*  To  sail  up  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  you  must  keep 
the  larboard  side  nearest,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ledge  of  rocks  that  lies  on  the  starboard, 
about  30  fathoms  from  the  shore.  These  rocks  lie  within  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
harbor,  and  above  the  low  point  on  tiie  starboard  side ;  the  best  anchorage  is  at  the  head 
•f  the  harbor. 

ST.  FRANCIS  HARBOR.— From  Point  Spear  to  Cape  St.  Francis,  the  course  and 
^Ustance  are  nearly  north,  6  miles,  and  from  the  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  three  har- 
bors to  Cape  St.  Francis  N.  £.  }  N.  about  5  miles ;  between  them,  and  nearly  half  a  mil0 
to  the  westward  of  the  cape,  is  St.  Francis  Harbor.  This  is  a  snug  and  secure  harbor, 
though  small,  and  generally  tilled  with  vessels  during  the  fishing  season,  considerable 
fisheries  being  carriwl  on  in  its  vicinity.  To  enter  this  harbor  there  are  two  entrances,  one 
being  to  the  northward,  the  other  to  the  south-westward  of  Pigeon  Island,  this  island 
lying  directly  before  its  entrance ;  the  south-eastern  channel  leads  to  a  small  but  narrow 
inlet,  called  Round  Harbor;  every  where  clean  ground,  with  10  fathoms  in  the  channel 
as  you  enter,  and  the  depth  gradually  decreasing  as  you  advance  towards  its  head,  where 
you  have  5  and  3  fathoms.  In  entering  to  th^  south-westward  for  St.  Francis  Harbor, 
you  should  beware  of  and  give  a  berth  to  the  western  side  of  Pigeon  Island,  for  a  rocky 
reef  oflf  it;  give  this  a  berth,  proceed  on  N.  N.  £.  ^  N.  and  having  got  fairly  between  the 
two  points  of  the  harbor,  you  will  perceive  on  your  starboard  side  a  small  white  rock;  go 
no  nearer  to  it  than  7  fawoms,  steer  up  north,  and  having  passed  mid-channel,  or  rather 
nearer  the  starboard  shore,  the  rocks  above  water,  which  you  will  see  on  each  side  of 
you,  torn  westerly,  and  anchor  in  4  or  5  fathoms.  Small  vessels  go  to  Birnell's  Beach,  or 
up  to  the  cove  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  harbor. 

Cape  SL  Francis  is  the  eastern  point  of  an  island,  between  which  and  Granby  Island 
is  a  very  narrow  passage  for  boats,  with  4  fathoms  water  within  it.  From  this  cape,  in  a 
N.  N.  Westerly  direction,  about  I  of  a  mile,  is  Indian  Point,  between  which  and  Jasper 
Island*s  south-eastern  point,  is  an  opening  leading  into  Indian  Bight  and  Shoal  Tickle, 
two  narrow  coves,  the  latter  being  shallow,  and  with  only  two  and  li  fathoms  water  in  it. 
To  the*  northward  of  Indian  Point  are  Hare  and  Fox  Islands,  having  a  narrow  passage 
running  northward  between  them;  on  crossing  from  Indian  Bight  to  the  channel,  you 
will  have  deep  water,  but  when  you  enter  the  passage  it  will  shallow  to  5,  4,  3,  and  2 
fathoms;  this  flat  will  continue  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  you  then  deepen  your  water  again 
to  5,  7,  10,  and  12  fathoms ;  vessels  frequently  anchor  in  this  place,  on  the  western  side 
of  Hare  Island,  or,  rounding  the  northern  end  of  Fox  Island,  run  through  Pearce's  Tickle 
into  Sealing  Bi^t.  * 

SCALING  BIGHT  is  a  very  commodious  and  convenient  place  for  the  fisheries;  the 
beat  anchorage  is  on  the  southern  part  of  the  bay,  to  the  westward  of  Jasper  Island;  here 
yoQ  may  safisly  ride  in  8,  10,  or  11  ikthoms,  or  further  in  with  less  water.  There  are 
several  coves  situated  along  ^ore,  to  the  northward  of  this  anchorage,  where  small  ves- 
sels may  anchor;  fresh  water  can  easily  be  obtained,  but  wood  is  scarce;  the  southern 
entrance  to  this  place  is  between  Indian  Point  and  Jasper  Island,  on  one  side,  and  Hare 
and  Fox  Islands  on  the  other;  the  water  is  deep,  and  there  is  no  danger,  except  a  reef 
which  stretches  out  to  tde  south-westward  from  Gull  Island,  over  which  the  sea  breaks 
very  hi^  in  stormy  weather:  it  will,  therefore,  to  avoid  this  reef,  be  always  prudent  to 
borrow  close  towards  Indian  Point,  in  either  s^ing  in  or  out  of  Sealing  Bight.  Mer- 
chantman Harbor  is  about  2  miles  W.  i  S.  from  St.  Francis  Island ;  it  is  small,  but  haa 
from  7  to  16  fiuhoms  water. 

FISHING  SHIP  HARBOR.— From  St.  Francis  Island  to  the  northernmost  Fishing 
Island,  the  course  is  N.  N.  £.  }  N.  distant  three  miles.  The  fishing  Islbnds  are  three  in 
number;  the  two  northern  ones  are  connected  by  a  beach,  which,  with  the  main,  forms 
Fishing  Ship  Harbor,  where  vessels  may  ride  land-locked,  and  secure  from  all  winds,  in 
from  5  to  14  fiithoms  water,  the  entrance  being  to  the  southward  of  the  Southern  Fishing 
Island ;  the  best  passage  will  be  between  the  two  western  islands,  that  entrance  bearing 
from  Hare  Island  N.  by  W.;  there  is  no  danger  in  this  channel,  and  vessels  may  sail 
ri|(ht  through  it,  in  nearly  a  N.  by  W.  direction,  up  to  the  very  head  of  the  harbor,  and 
anchor  in  12  fklhoms,  having  good  room  for  ships  to  moor;  there  are  two  other  passases 
inta  this  place,  one  to  the  westward  from  the  entrance  of  Gilbert's  River,  the  other  to  tne 
northward  of  all  the  Fishing  Islands;  the  latter  has  7  fathoms  throughout,  but  is  so  nar« 
row  that  you  will  have  some  difiiculty  in  discorering  the  opening.  i 
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GILBERT'S  RIVER.-— Between  Fishing  Island  and  Granb^  Island  is  the  nottiiern 
entrance  to  Gilbert's  River;  the  southern  entrance  is  between  Denbigh  Island  and  the 
main,  and  this  is  much  the  wider  of  the  two ;  there  is  also  a  channel  between  Denbigh 
and  Granby  Islands.  The  passage  in  has  deep  water  every  where;  the  coarse  of  the 
river  is  nearly  N.  W.  by  N.  for  about  6  miles;  it  then  divides  into  two  branches,  one 
runiling  N.  W.  by  N.  7  or  8  miles,  the  other  S.  W.  by  W.  about  6  miles :  both  ^ese 
branches  are  full  of  rocks,  small  islands,  and  shoals ;  but  in  the  middle  the  anchorage  is 
good  all  the  way  up  from  20  to  10  fkthoms;  this  river  has  also  a  passage  out  to  sea, 
between  Hare  and  the  Fishing  Islands. 

CAPE  ST.  MICHAEL.— 'Six  mUes  N.  N.  E.  i  N.  from  the  northernmost  Fishing 
Island,  and  16  miles  N.  N.  E.  }  N.  from  Point  Spear,  is  Cape  St.  Michael,  high  and 
stoep,  and  easily  known  by  a  large  bay  to  the  northward  of  it. 

OCCASIONAL  HARBOR.—About  2i  miles  to  the  southward  of  Cape  St.  Michael, 
is  Occasional  Harbor,  easily  known  by  the  twins,  two  large  rocks  lying  two-thirds  of  a 
mile  outside  of  the  entrance;  they  are  very  near  each  oti^er,  and  vessels  may  pass  on 
either  side  of  them;  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  between  two  high  lands,  and  runs  in 
W.  by  N.  for  2  miles,  then  N.  W.  by  N.;  both  sides  are  stoep  to,  without  any  dangers, 
and  having  good  anchorage  in  from  10  to  7  &thoms,  about  2  miles  from  the  entrance: 
the  wind  between  the  high  land  always  sets  right  into  or  out  of  the  harbor. 

ST.  MICHAEL'S  BAY.— From  Cape  St.  Michael  to  Cape  Bluff,  the  course  is  nearly 
N.  N.  E.  about  H  miles,  and  these  two  capes  form  the  points  of  entrasce  to  the  Bay  of 
St.  Michael,  which  contains  a  vast  number  of  islands,  inlets,  and  rivers;  the  largest  island 
is  named  Square  Island,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  being  3i  miles  long  and  very 
high;  its  N.  E.  point  forms  a  lofty  round  hill,  and  makes,  in  coming  from  the  southward, 
like  a  separate  island,  being  only  joined  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land;  the  best  anchorage 
for  small  vessels  is  on  the  southern  side  of  St.  Michael's  Bay ;  to  go  there  yoii  should 
keep  Cape  St.  Michael's  shore  on  board,  then  run  along  the  south  side  of  the  first  island 
you  meet  with,  which  is  called  Long  Island,  till  you  get  nearly  to  its  western  end,  there 
you  may  anchor  in  from  12  to  20  fadioms,  land-locked,  and  can  work  out  to  sea  again  on 
either  side  of  the  island.  From  Cape  St.  Michael  to  the  entrance  of  Square  Island  Har- 
bor, the  course  is  N.  N.  W.  3i  miles;  at  the  entrance  Ues  a  small  island  of  moderate 
height,  to  the  westward  of  which  is  the  best  passage  into  the  harbor,  there  being  only  2 
fathoms  in  that  to  the  eastward  of  it.  About  a  league  N.  N.  W.  from  Square  Island 
round  hill  is  the  entrance  to  Deadman's  Harbor,  which  is  formed  by  a  number  of  littie 
islands,  and  fit  only  for  vessels  of  small  dimensions.  There  is  a  passage  between  tiiiese 
islands  and  Cape  Bluff,  by  which  vessels  may  put  out  to  sea. 

Cape  Bluff  is  very  high  land,  rugged  at  top,  and  steep  toward  the  sea :  it  may  be  seen 
15  or  16  leagues.  Cape  Bluff  Harbor  is  a  small  place,  and  unfit  for  large  vessels;  to  sail 
into  it  you  should  keep  the  cape  on  board  until  you  reach  a  small  island,  which  you 
should  pass  to  the  eastward,  and  then  anchor.  The  several  bays  and  inlets  in  St. 
Michael's  Bay  are  well  stored  with  wood. 

From  Cape  Bluff  to  Barren  Island,  the  course  is  N.  Eastward  about  one  league;  and 
from  the  south  point  of  Barren  Island  to  Snug  Harbor,  N.  W.  by  W.  li  mile.  Snug  is 
a  small  harbor,  but  in  it  is  very  good  anchorage  in  26  fathoms,  and  no  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended either  in  sailing  in  or  out  of  it.  About  one  mile  to  the  northward  of  Barren  is 
Stony  Island,  and  within  these  islands,  on  the  main,  are  Martin  and  Otter  Bays;  in  the 
northernmost  is  good  anchorage,  and  no  invisible  danger  in  entering;  wood  and  water  are 
plentiful. 

DUCK  HARBOR  lies  on  the  western  side  of  Stony  Island,  and  is  a  very  convenient 
place  for  small  vessels;  large  ships  may  also  anchor  between  the  west  point  of  Stony  and 
Double  Islands,  in  from  20  to  24  fathoms,  sailing  from  thence  to  seaward  on  either  side 
of  Stony  Island  in  great  safety. 

HA  WKE  BAY. — About  one  mile  to  die  northward  of  Stony  Island  lies  Hawke  Island, 
within  which  is  Hawke  Bay,  running  in  westerly  2  leagues;  it  then  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  going  W.  by  S.  6  miles,  the  other  N.  W.  by  W.  5  miles ;  the  shores  of 
these  are  well  supplied  with  wood.  After  you  get  within  Pigeon  Island,  the  anchox^e 
is  good  up  to  the  very  head  of  both  branches. 

EAGLE  COVE  lies  on  the  south  side  of  Hawke  Island ;  this  place  affords  good  riding 
for  large  ships  in  30  and  40  fathoms  water',  and  also  for  smaller  vessels  in  7  and  8  fathoms 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  bay. 

CAP  LIN  BAY. — On  tiie  main,  within  Hawke  Island,  and  nearly  5  miles  E.  by  N. 
from  Hawke  Bsy,  is  Caplin  Bay,  having  good  anchorage  and  plenty  of  wood. 

PARTRIDGE  BAY  lies  4i  miles  to  tSie  northward  of  Hawke  Island;  the  anchorage 
is  good,  but  the  bay  is  difficult  of  access,  unless  to  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
place,  on  account  of  the  numerous  small  islands  which  encumber  its  entrance ;  but  the 
land  hereabout  may  be  very  easily  known,  for  the  southern  point  of  the  bay  is  a  remarkable 
high  table  hill  of  very  barren  appearance,  and  all  the  land  between  it  and  St.  Michaer* 
Cape  is  high,  while  that  to  the  northward  is  lew. 
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SEAL  ISLANDS.— From  (Hape  St.  Michael  to  the  Bouthenimoet  Seal  Island,  the 
course  ie  N.  £.  i  N.  distant  9  leagues,  and  from  thence  to  Round  Hill  Island,  N.  £.  11| 
miles ;  this  ktter  island  is  the  easternmost  land  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  may  also  be 
recoipiiied  by  a  remarkable  hi^  round  hill  on  the  western  part  of  it. 

SHALLOW  BAY.--From  Round  Hill  Island  to  Spotted  Island,  the  course  is  N.  N. 
W.  I  N.  distant  41  miles;  cmd  from  Spotted  Island  the  land  turns  N.  N.  Westerly,  and 
is  fronted  with  numerous  Islands.  From  the  southernmost  Seal  Island  to  White  Rock, 
the  course  is  N.  N.  £.  i  £.  about  5  miles;  and  from  this  rock  to  enter  Shallow  Bay,  you 
must  steer  W.  1  S.  nearly  4  miles;  there  is  very  &dr  anchorage  within  this  bay,  and  no 
danger,  excepting  a  small  rock  which  lies  off  a  cove  on  the  larboard  hand,  about  one-third 
over  the  bay ;  this  rock  is  visible  at  low  water,  and  at  other  times  the  sea  breaks  over  it; 
there  is  little  wood  visible  on  the  shores  of  this  bay. 

From  White  Rock  to  Porcupine  Island,  the  course  is  N.  N.  W.  distant  2  leagues ;  this 
island  is  hig^  barren,  and  steep  to ;  vessels  may  pass  on  either  side  of  it  to  Porcupine 
Bay,  where  the  riding  is  good,  but  little  or  no  wood. 

SANDY  BAY  lies  on  the  southern  part  q[  the  Island  of  Ponds,  and  N.  i  W.  from 
White  Rock,  from  which  it  is  distant  5  miles.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  this  bay,  with 
10  fathoms  water,  on  a  bottom  of  sand,  and  would  be  a  very  convenient  resort  for  the 
fishing  shqM,  but  for  the  total  absence  of  wood.  Between  this  bay  and  Spotted  Island 
,  are  numerous  islands  and  rocks,  both  above  and  under  the  water,  rendering  this  part  of 
the  ooaat  extremely  dangerous. 

SPOTTED  ISLAND  is  high  barren  land,  and  may  be  recognized  by  several  white 
spots  on  ks  eastern  side ;  it  is  about  3  miles  long,  and  of  nearly  a  similar  breadth ;  the 
northern  part  lying  in  latitude  53°  30'  N.  To  the  westward,  and  within  side  this  island, 
b  Rocky  Bay.  To  sail  into  this  bay,  you  should  run  in  to  the  northward  of  Spotted  Island, 
and  go  between  either  of  the  islands  diat  lie  before  the  entrance  of  the  bay ;  but  there  is  no 
good  anchorage  in  it,  the  bottom  being  so  rocky,  until  you  get  between  Level  Point  and 
Eagle  Island,  where  you  may  ride  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  the  ground  good  and  clean,  only 
takmg  care  to  give  Level  Point  a  free  berth ;  the  best  anchorage  will  be  on  the  western 
side  of  Eagle  Island,  in  8  or  9  fathoms,  mud.  In  passing  between  Eagle  Rocks  and  the 
Duck  Rocks,  you  may  borrow  on  either  side  to  widiin  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  a  cable, 
or  you  may  run  up  and  anchor  on  the  southern  side  of  Narrow  Island,  in  Narrow  Harbor, 
and  be  handy  for  both  wooding  and  watering. 

From  Spotted  Idand  to  Wolf  Rock,  the  course  is  N.  N.  E.  i  N.  about  18  miles;  this 
rock  is  above  water,  and  lies  14  miles  from  the  main ;  there  are  some  sunken  rocks  about 
iC,  and  several  islands  between  it  and  the  coast  About  two  miles  to  the  northward  of 
the  entrance  to  Rocky  Bay,  is  Indian  Island ;  this  is  remarkable  high  land,  particularly  at 
the  western  end ;  between  the  island  and  the  main  is  tolerably  good  shelter  for  small 
vessels,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  fit  place  for  a  seal  fishery. 

SAND  HILL  COVE. — This  place  is  so  called  from  several  sand  hills  lying  on  the 
floothem  side  of  its  entrance ;  it  is  situated  4  good  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Indian  Island ; 
here  the  anchorage  is  good  about  half  a  mile  up  from  its  entrance,  in  4  or  3  fathoms  water, 
sandy  ground.  When  you  are  sailing  into  this  cove,  you  should  take  care  to  give  the  north 
point  a  good  berth,  because  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  which  stretohes  off  about  a  cable's  length 
fipom  the  point,  and  runs  westward  along  shore  the  length  of  two  cables. 
•  TABLE  BAY. — The  southern  head  of  this  bay  lies  about  2  leagues  N.  by  W.  frt>m 
Sand  Hill  Cove,  and!  may  be  known  by  a  remarkable  table  hill  on  She  north  side  of  the 
bay,  about  8  miles  within  the  entrance ;  this  hill  may  be  seen  from  the  Wolf  Rock,  which 
lies  N.  W.  i  N.  7i  leagues  from  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  In  this  bay,  about  4  miles  from 
its  entrance,  lies  Ledge  Island,  so  called  from  a  ledge  of  rocks  stretehing  westerly  from 
the  island  up  the  bay  for  2  miles.  On  the  southern  skie  of  this  island  is  anchorage,  in  12 
or  14  fiithoms,  in  what  is  called  South  Harbor;  or  you  can  run  further  up,  and  anchor  in 
Table  Harbor.  On  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  just  within  Ledge  Island,  lies  North  Har- 
bor, having  very  good  anchorage  in  it.  In  sailing  up  to  Table  Harbor,  you  should  take 
care  to  keep  the  main  land  close  on  board,  in  order  to  avoid  a  rock  ihat  lies  half  way 
between  the  ledge  that  runs  off  Ledge  Island  and  the  main. 

The  OANNETS  are  a  cluster  of  islands,  lyii^  from  7  to  11  miles  off  the  main  land ; 
the  outermost  island  bears  from  the  Wolf  Rock  N.  N.  W.  }  W.  distant  10  leagues. 

CURLEW  HARBOR  lies  nearly  S.  W.  qf  the  Ghmnet  Islands,  on  the  main,  and  may 
be  distinguished  by  a  green  round  island  lying  before  its  entrance ;  the  channel  into  the 
harbor  is  between  this  island  and  a  low  point  to  the  southward,  having  a  small  rock  above 
"frater  close  to  the  point;  there  is  no  danger  in  sailing  into  this  place ;  the  best  anchor- 
age will  be  about  one  mile  within  its  entrance ;  here  large  ships  may  ride  in  safety, 
bringmg  the  small  rock  off  the  entrance  point  on  with  the  northern  point  of  Long  Island ; 
they  will  then  ride  in  14  or  15  fiithoms  wat^r,  good  holding  ground.  Long  Island  lies 
abont  H  mile  N.  by  W.  from  Green  Island.  Small  vessels  run  higher  up  the  bay,  and 
generally  anchor  in  from  10  to  7  fathoms.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  harbor  is  a  shoal, 
lying  at  a  small  distance  from  the  shore;  wood  is  scarce  in  this  bay,  but  water  plentifuL 
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ISTHMUS  BAY. — ^This  bay  lies  romid  tlie  western  point  of  Curlew  Harbor,  sailing 
from  whence  you  should  endeavor  to  keep  Great  Island  on  board,  in  order  that  yon  may 
go  clear  of  a  shoal  that  stretches  off  the  point  towards  the  island.  There  is  also  another 
passage  into  Isthmus  Bay,  between  the  western  point  and  a  small  bare  rock  of  moderate 
height,  that  hes  off  the  south  point  of  the  Great  Island ;  this  channel  is  narrow,  and  has  a 
depth  of  three  fathoms  within  it.     Both  wood  and  water  may  be  obtained  here. 

HARE  HARBOR. — ^One  league  to  the  westward  is  Hare  Harbor,  fit  only  for  small 
craft,,  the  bottom  being  foul,  except  towards  the  head,  where  you  may  anchor  in  3^ 
fethoms  water,  the  ground  tolerably  good.  Hare  Island,  which  lies  before  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor,  is  hi^  land.  The  eastern  point  of  Huntington  Island  lies  about  2  miles  to 
the  northward  of  Hare  Island,  and  W.  S.  W.  }  W.  about  13  miles  from  Gtmnet  Island; 
it  is  moderately  high,  and  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  7  miles;  off  its  eastern  point  are 
some  small  islets,  named  Sadler's  and  Leveret's  Islands,  and  a  little  to  the  northward  of 
the  latter  is  a  rocky  flat;  these  lie  li  mile  off  the  extreme  point  of  Huntingdon  Island. 
There  is  a  safe  passage,  above  a  mile  wide,  along  the  southern  side  of  Huntingdon  Island ; 
this  ISads  into  Huntingdon  Harbor,  opposite  which  you  may  ride  safely  in  from  5  to  13 
fiithoms  water;  further  in  towards  the  island  it  shaUows,  but  the  best  anchorage  is  behind 
Egg  Island,  in  6  fethoms,  near  that  island ;  here  you  will  be  secure  from  all  winds,  and 
ride  very  convenient  for  both  wooding  and  watering,  there  being  abundance  of  both  on  the 
island. 

SANDWICH  BAY,  dalled  by  the  natives  Netsbuctoke.-*-On  the  south-western  side 
of  Huntingdon  Island  are  Earl  ind  Diver  Islands,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a  passage  into 
Sandwich  Bay ;  but  the  channel  between  Diver  Island  and  Earl  Island,  called  Diver'a 
Tickle,  is  very  narrow,. and  has  in  some  places  not  more  than  6  feet  water,  while  thnt 
between  Diver  and  Huntingdon's  Islands  is  over  a  san^  flat  9,  12,  and  18  feet  water, 
and  eonsequently  not  to  be  attempted  by  large  vessels.  To  the  eastward  is  Cartwright's 
Harbor,  leading  to  the  Favorite's  Tickle,  and  thence  to  Sandwich  Bay :  this  has  deeper 
water,  and  by  keeping  the  southern  land  well  open  of  Earl's  Island,  you  will  go  thronsh 
it  until  you  reach  the  Narrows,  when  the  two  points  forming  the  Narrows  must  be  brot^t 
on  with  each  other,  and  this  will  lead  between  the  eastern  small  island  and  the  main,  in 
4,  7,  and  9  fathoms ;  between  the  Narrows  are  18  &thoms.  Sandwich  Bay  is  a  very  fine 
harbor,  6  or  8  miles  broad,  and  6  leagues  deep,  with  plenty  of  wood  and  water,  and  four 
rivers  running  into  it,  abounding  with  salmon.  Thero  is  very  good  riding  in  a  cove  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  bay,  and  also  on  the  northern  side,  under  a  mountain;  from  the  shore, 
at  the  fbot  of  the  mountain,  and  five  miles  to  the  westward,  the  soundings  stretch  gradually 
off  the  shore,  from  5  to  25  fathoms,  muddy  ground,  and  extend  full  three  miles  from  the 
land.  The  passage  into  the  bay,  on  the  western  side  of  Huntingdon  and  Earl  Islands,  is 
the  widest  and  best  channel,  for  that  to  the  southward  we  have  just  shown  to  be  narrow^ 
shallow,  and  inconvenient;  to  enter  to  the  northward  of  Huntingdon  Island  you  must 
beware  of  the  flats  ifdiich  lie  a  littie  to  the  northward  of  Leveref  s  Island;  there  is  deep 
water  at  the  entrance,  and  you  will  see  the  Island  of  Plantation  to  the  noilhward,  a  fitde 
to  the  westward  of  which  is  Henrietta's  Island ;  between  these  two  is  Independent  Harbor, 
a  snug  retreat  running  in  north,  and  having  every  convenience  for  the  fisheries.  Directly 
before  this  harbor,  and  in  the  fairway  of  the  channel  to  Sandwich,  are  the  Double  Islands ; 
in  enterine  you  will  leave  Wedge  Island  and  BeUows  Rock  to  the  northward,  and  GuU 
Island  to  me  southward,  and  pass  on  eitlfer  side  of  the  Double  Islands ;  your  course  then 
will  be  N.  W.  by  W.  Ai  miles;  and  having  got  beyond  the  N.  W.  point  of  Huntingdon 
Island,  you  wiU  perceive  Entrance  Island  lying  midway  between  the  point  and  the  opposite 
shore :  the  channel  now  bends  to  the  S.  westward,  and  is  bounded  to  the  northward  by 
the  North  River  Flaia,  and  lo  the  southward  by  Huntingdon  Flats,  the  deep  water  passage 
being  about  a  mile  broad:  you  may  sail  in  on  either  side  of  Entrance  Island;  proceed  W. 
by  S.  towards  Main  Tickle  Point;  from  off  this  point  a  spit  extends  E.  N.  £.  H  mile, 
contracting  the  channel,  and  making  the  navigable  passage  very  narrow  for  large  ships  to 
enter ;  on  the  starboard  side  are  the  two  Brenton  Islands,  situated  in  Table  Hill  Cove : 
when  you  get  these  open  of  each  other,  a  line  passing  directiy  between  them,  er  when 
the  North  ftenton  opens  its  own  length  to  the  eastward  of  the  southern  one,  you  will 
clem*  the  spit  in  4i  &thoms ;  when  these  islands  come  on  with  each  other,  you  will  pass 
over  the  spit  in  2  fathoms  water :  the  cross  mark  is  Green  and  Leading  MmA.  Islands  in 
one ;  these  lead  on  to  the  cen^e  of  the«pit,  and  are  two  islands  situated  on  Huntingdon 
Flats :  the  leading  mark  to  go  through  the  Main  Tickle  Passage  is  Leading  Mark  Island 
on  Old  Man's  Head;  this  will  carry  you  clear  of  the  shoals  on  both  sides,  in  from  6  to  14 
fathoms,  right  into  Sandwich  Bay;  to  sail  out  of  the  bay  bring  the  hollow  part  of  Leading 
Mark  Island  in  one  with  the  gap  of  Old  Man's  Head,  until  you  are  within  three  cables' 
length  of  the  former,  then  give  the  island  a  berth  of  equal  distance  'm  passing,  and  steer 
4irect  for  Entrance  Islandi 
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FROM  CHATEAUX  BAY  TO  THE  ESQUIMAUX  ISLANDS.  AT  THE 
ENTRANCE  OF  THE  RIVER  ST.  LAWRENCE. 

Variation  allowed  2  PoinU. 

From  York  Point,  the  tcnttthem  entrance  of  Chateaux  Bay^  to  Barge  Point,  the  course 
mod  distance  are  W.  by  S.  51  leagues;  from  Barge  Point  to  Saddle  Island  is  nearly  west 
10  miles;  between  these  is  Oreen  Bay,  a  place  where  small  vessels  may  anchor  in  12  &th- 
oms  water,  but  open  to  the  S.  Easterly  winds. 

RED  BAY. — This  is  an  excellent  harbor,  and  may  always  be  known  by  Saddle  Island, 
which  lies  at  its  entrance ;  this  island  rises  up  at  each  end,  and  sinks  down  in  the  middle, 
somewhat  similar  to  a  saddle ;  there  is  also  a  remarkable  round  hill  on  the  western  side  of 
the  bay,  and  opposite  t^  the  west  end  of  Saddle  Island,  which  will  tend  to  point  out  the 
harbor;  the  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  is  high,  the  eastern  side  rather  low*  and 
>Jtho  head  of  the  bay  is  high  and  woody :  in  sailing  into  this  place  there  is  little  danger, 
die  passage  is  to  the  westward  of  Saddle  Island,  only  taking  care  to  give  a  berth  to  the 
rock«  which  at  a  quarter  ebb  is  above  water,  and  lies  off  the  western  point  of  the  main 
land,  an4  also  not  to  come  too  near  to  the  inner  part  of  Saddle  Island,  as  a  shokl  stretches 
off  it  about  the  length  of  a  cable.  The  western  bay  lies  in  to  the  northward  of  the  west- 
em  point,  and  has  very  good  cmchorage  with  westerly  winds,  but  somewhat  open  to  the 
eastwaiti;  there  is  no  passage,  except  for  boats,  to  the  eastward  of  Saddle  Island;  vessels 
coming  from  the  eastward  must  be  careful  to  go  clear  of  a  small  rock,  which  lies  about  a 
mile  from  the  two  black  rocky  islets,  which  are  at  the  east  end  of  Saddle  Island,  and  near 
a  mile  off  the  shore :  the  high  round  hill  at  the  west  side  of  the  bay  on  with  the  saddle 
4>i  Saddle  Island,  will  lead  you  directly  upon  the  rock,  and  the  sea  commonly  breaks 
over  it. 

BLACK  BAY  lies  to  the  W.  S.  Westward,  distant  10  miles  from  Saddle  Island;  the 
anchorage  here  is  tolerably  good,  but  too  much  exposed  to  the  S.  E.  winds.  S.  W.  by 
S.  from  Stup  Head,  which  is  the  western  point  of  entrance  to  Black  Bay,  distant  1}  mile, 
is  St.  Modeste  Island ;  it  is  small  and  low,  but  vessels  frequently  run  into  a  place  within 
Che  island,  called  St.  Modeste  Bay,  and  anchor;  but  this,  tnough  occasionally  used,  can- 
not be  recommended. 

WOLF'S  COVE,  OR  L'ANCE  DE  LOUP.— S.  W.  by  S.  from  St  Modeste 
Island,  distant  41  miles,  begin  some  remarkable  red  cliffs,  which  continue  full  2  miles, 
and  form  the  eastern  point  of  Wolf's  Cove;  this  is  high  table  land,  terminating  with  steep 
cliiiB  towards  the  sea.  The  entrance  to  Wolf's  Cove  is  about  2  miles  wide,  the  two  points 
of  the  cove  bearing  from  each  other  S.  W.  and  N.  E.;  there  is  good  anchorage  at  the 
head  of  this  cove  in  12  fiuhoms  water,  and  also  on  the  western  side,  in  Schooner's  Cove, 
where  small  vessels  may  lie  safely  in  7  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  sand. 

FORTE  AU  BAY  lies  5  or  6  miles  to  the  westward  of  Wolf 's  Cove ;  the  shore  between 
them  is  rather  low :  Forteau  Bay  is  about  3  miles  broad,  and  runs  in  nearly  the  same 
distance;  on  the  western  side,  near  the  head  of  the  bay,  is  good  riding,  in  from  10  to  16 
fathoms,  but  exposed  to  the  southwal^.  Off  the  east  point  of  the  bay  is  a  rock,  which  ap- 
pears like  a  shallop  under  sail ;  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay  is  a  fall  of  water,  which, 
on  coming  from  the  eastward,  will  easily  be  perceptible.  West  7  miles  from  the  western 
point  of  Forteau  Bay  is  Idand  an  Bois,  and  2  miles  westward  of  that  is  Green  Island;  the 
former  of  these  is  of  moderate  height,  and  has  a  good  passage  round  it;  it  ties  in  front  of 
Blanc  Sablon  Bay,  where  a  vessel  may  occasionally  find  anchorage;  but  the  ground  is 
Joose  sand,  and  will  not  hold.  The  channel  between  Bois  and  Green  Islands  is  good,  and 
hat  11  fathoms  water  in  it;  there  is  a  cove  on  the  eastern  side  of  Green  Island,  where  a 
fishery  is  sometimes  carried  on;  there  is  also  a  passage  between  Green  Island  and  the 
main,  which  leads  to  Brador  Bay  and  Harbor;  but  you  should  be  careful  to  give  Grand 
Point  a  good  berth  in  passing,  as  some  sunken  rocks  lie  directly  off  it. 

LABRADOR  HARBOR. — ^From  Green  Island  to  Island  of  Ledges,  the  course  is 
nearly  north,  distant  5  miles;  the  Harbor  of  Brador  may  readily  be  known  by  the  land  be- 
tween it  and  Point  Belle's  Amour :  the  point  itself  is  low  and  green,  but  about  a  mile  in- 
land it  rises  up  to  high  table  hnd ;  and  further  inland  are  three  remarkable  hills,  called  Our 
Lady's  Bubbies;  these  are  round,  and  may  be  saen  all  along  the  coast,  lying  to  the  N. 
Eastward  about  2  leagues  distant  from  the  Island  of  Ledges;  this  island  is  of  moderate 
height,  having  a  great  many  islets  and  rocks  about  it;  on  its  eastern  side  is  Blubber  Cove, 
where  small  vessels  may  anchor  in  2  and  21^  fathoms.   There  are  two  passages  into  Brador 
Harbor,  but  that  to  the  northward  of  the  Island  of  Ledges  is  by  no  means  safe,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  rocks  scattered  about  it.    To  enter  die  eastern  passage,  you  must  take 
cam  to  avoid  a  small  rock,  which  lies  about  S.  W.  by  W.  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
low  paint  on  the  main,  where  the  houses  stand;  on  this  rock  the  sea  commonly  breaks 
Bad  abowtf  itself  at  a  quarter  ebb;  on  the  eastern  side,  within  this  rock,  is  Shallop  Cove; 
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from  the  point  above  the  cove  a  shoal  stretches  off  aboat  a  cable's  length  from  ^be  shore, 
and  continues  nearly  the  same  distance  quite  to  the  head  of  the  harbor. 

ESQUIMAUX  RIVER  AND  BAY From  Point  Belle's  Amour  tfr  die  outer  Es- 
quimaux Island,  the  course  and  distance  are  W.  by  S.  10  or  11  mUes,  N.  N.  £.  abdHt  4 
miles  from  which  there  is  good  anchorage,  betweei^  two  high  islands,  for  snuiU  ve8Si||| 
and  within  these  lies  the  River  Esquimaux.  From  hence  to  Dog  Island  if  a  chain  or 
cluster  of  small  islands  and  rocks,  the  easternmost  of  which  are  commonly  called  the 
Esquimaux  Islands:  the  middle  ones,  the  Old  Fort  Islands;  and  the  western  ones,  the 
Dog  Islands ;  within  these,  and  on  the  main  land,  are  various  good  bays  and  places  of 
shelter;  but  the  entrances  to  them  are  so  intricate,  narrow,  and  dangerous,  that  no  per- 
son, unless  well  acquainted,  should  attempt  to  navigate  a  vessel  through  them.  These 
islffnds  extend  from  the  outer  Esquimaux  Island  nearly  4  leagues,  and  some  of  them  are 
full  4  miles  from  the  land. 

LITTLE  BAY.— W.  N.  W.  about  6  miles  from  the  Dog  Isfainds,  is  Litde  Bay,  in 
which  small  vessels  may  find  very  good  anchorage ;  nearly  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  Lit- 
tle Bay,  is  the  Bay  D^Omar ;  this  bay  runs  up  N.  E.  by  N.  nearly  3  miles,  the  land  on 
both  sides  being  very  high,  but  the  western  shore  is  the  highest;  its  width  is  about  two 
cables*  length,  but  off  the  coves  it  is  broader;  outside  of  the  eastern  point  of  the  bay  are 
two  small  islets,  a  cable's  length  from  land.  This  bay  has  good  anchorage,  the  best  place 
being  2  miles  within  tiie  entrance,  opposite  a  woody  cove  on  the  west  side,  where  yon 
will  lie  secure  in  14  and  16  fathoms,  with  abundance  of  wood  and  water.  On  the  west 
side,  also,  a  mile  within  the  entrance,  is  a  remarkable  green  cove,  but  this  becomes  shoal 
a  short  distance  from  the  shore.  From  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  D'Omar  to  Bowl  Island, 
the  course  and  distance  are  W.  S.  W.  i  S.  2  miles.  This  is  a  remarkable  round  island, 
of  moderate  height,  and  lies  a  mile  from  the  main  land ;  about  it,  and  between  Bowl  Island 
and  Shecatica,  are  a  great  number  of  islets  and  rocks,  the  coast  being  thereby  rendered 
dangerous  to  navigate,  unless  you  have  a  fresh  of  wind;  the  rocks  will  then  diow  them- 
selves by  the  sea  breaking  over  them. 

From  Bowl  Island  to  Shecatica,  the  course  is  W.  by  N.  about  2  leagues;  and  3  miles 
£.  N.  E.  from  Shecatica  Island  is  the  Bay  of  Petit  Pene,  running  in  N.  N.  £.  about  6 
miles;  but  this  place  is  scarcely  fit  for  vessels  to  go  into,  because  die  water  is  too  deep, 
the  entrance  too  narrow,  the  ground  bad,  and  the  whole  bay  open  to  the  southerly  winds. 

MISTANOGUE  BAY  lies  about  2  miles  to  the  westward  of  Petit  Pene;  there  is  a 
good  channel  between  the  Island  Shecatica  and  the  main,  and  many  seals  are  frequently 
caught  there.  Before  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Mistanogue  lies  an  island  of  the  same 
name ;  here,  between  the  island  and  the  river,  the  anchorage  is  good,  with  from  15  to  20 
fiithoms  water;  the  ground  holds  well,  and  there  is  room  enough  to  moor.  To  go  into 
this  road,  you  should  pass  round  the  western  end  of  the  island,  which  is  bold  to,  or  else 
round  its  eastern  end,  and  between  it  and  Shecatica;  but  this  latter  passage  is  fit  only  for 
small  vessels.  In  the  Bay  of  Mistanogue  the  anchorage  is  good  up  to  the  very  head, 
the  channel  is  both  long  and  narrow;  the  island  and  the  main  land,  at  the  entrance,  has  a 
barren  appearance,  and  is  high;  but  both  wood  and  water  may  be  obtained  in  the  bay. 

SHECATICA  BAY  runs  close  in  to  the  westward  of  Mistanogue  Island,  and  extends 
many  miles  up  the  country,  its  course  bending  to  the  northws^  and  having  various 
branches  and  turnings,  with  numerous  islands,  capable  of  giving  shelter  to  vessels  of  all 
descriptions;  but  these  are  little  frequented,  and  consequently  not  well  known;  besides 
the  passages  are  too  narrow  for  strangers  to  attempt  the  navigation  of. 

SHAG  ISLAND  AND  ROCKS.— Nearly  S.  W.  by  W.  distant  above  2  leagues  fitim 
the  Island  of  Mistanogue,  is  the  Shag  Island  and  Rocks;  the  island  is  small,  high,  and  has 
a  round  peaked  hill  in  the  middle ;  to  the  eastward  of  it  are  a  number  of  rocks  above  water, 
the  outermost  lying  E.  S.  E.  ^  E.  one  mile  and  one-third  from  the  island. 

CUMBERLAND  HARBOR  lies  N.  N.  E.  }  N.  about  three  mUes  from  the  oater 
Shag  Rocks,  and  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  high  hill  on  the  main  land, 
appearing  like  a  castle  at  its  summit,  being  a^toep  cliff,  looking  like  walls;  this  hill  lies  N. 
by  W.  nearly  3i  leagues  from  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  The  outer  islands,  whiohfomi 
the  harbor,  are  called  the  Duke  and  Cumberland  Islands ;  these  sre  moderately  high,  the 
eastern  one  making  in  two  round  hills«  To  enter  this  harbor  there  is  no  danger  but  what 
appears  above  water,  except  one  small  rock,  which  lies  south  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
western  head;  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  the  inlet  half  a 
mile  long;  from  the  eastern  head  you  must  steer  for  the  inner  point  on  the  western  skie, 
and  after  you  reach  that  point,  haul  over  to  the  eastward,  and  anchor  in  from  20  to  7  &th- 
oms,  excellent  ground,  and  room  enough  for  any  ships;  this  is  by  far  the  most  commodi- 
ous and  best  harbor  on  the  coast,  and  also  the  easiest  of  access;  fresh  water  is  plentiful, 
but  for  wood  you  must  go  to  Shecatica  Bay. 

SANDY  ISLAND  BAY.— N.  W.  by  N.  about  2i  miles  from  Shag  Island,  is  the  bay 
and  harbor  of  Sandy  Island ;  to  sail  into  this,  you  should  pass  to  the  ea^ward  of  the  Murr 
Rocks,  keeping  the  starboard  point  of  the  bay  on  board;  you  will  then  perceive  a  small 
rock  above  water  to  the  N.  N.  Westward;  tUs  lies  off  ^e  entrance  of  tibie  haiiwr;  you 
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may  pft88  on  either  side  of  this  rock,  and  then  steer  in  N.  N.  E.  j|.  N.  for  the  harbor ;  there 
is  no  other  danger;  here  you  wiU  have  room  enough  to  moor  in  5  and  6  fiithoms  water, 
with  ^od  grMbd  and  safe  riding;  thiere  is  no  wood  here,  but  water  in  plenR^. 

IDRT  AND  RIVER  ST.  AUGUSTINE.— The  entrance  to  the  Port  and  River  St. 
jMustiaey  is  between  Shag  Island  and  St  Augustine  Sauare ;  the  West  Island,  which  m 
moderately  high,  the  western  part  being  the  h^hest,  ana  quite  low  in  the  middle,  but  not 
easily  to  be  distinguished  at  a  distance,  on  account  of  the  islands  within  it  being  much 
higher;  a  third  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  this  is  the  East  Island,  somewhat  larger,  not 

2uite  so  high,  but  even  at  the  summit;  between  these  islands,  after  passing  the  Chain  and 
^ Square  Islands,  is  a  safe  passage  for  small  vessels  to  enter  this  port;  and  they  can  anchor 
between  the  West  and  Round  Islands,  or  run  to  the  noAhward,  pass  Round  Island,  and 
stop  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  with  plenty  of  room  to  moor.  S.  W.  by  W.  about  half  a  league 
from  west  part  of  St.  Augustine^s  Islands,  is  a  string  of  smaU  islands,  commonly  called  St. 
Augustine*s  Chain,  the  outermost  of  which  is  a  remarkable  smooth  round  rock,  and  to  the 
westward  of  this  one  quarter  of  a  mile,  are  severftl  rocks  under  water,  over  which  the  sea 
is  constantly  breaking;  some  of  these  are  visible  at  one-third  ebb:  half  a  mile  W.  S.  W. 
from  these  is  a  high  black  rock  above  water,  and  between  these  two  is  the  best  passage  for 
large  vessels  into  the  F'ort  of  St.  Augustine.  You  should  steer  from  this  black  rock,  to- 
wards a  remarkable  low  point,  which  will  bear  N.  N.  £.  }  N.  until  you  open  the  port; 
then  haul  in  and  anchor  as  before  durected ;  or  you  may  steer  up  the  passage  between  this 
point  and  Round  Island,  and  anchor. 

THE  RIVER  ST.  AUGUSTINE  is  4i  leagues  from  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and 
lies  to  the  N.  N.  W.  having  several  islands  lying  in  the  passage ;  but  the  river  is  shallow, 
and  only  fit  for  boats  to  enter;  there  is  a  sandy  bar  across,  which  dries  at  low  water.  Two 
miles  up,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  both  running  to  the  N.  N.  Westward  for  14  or  15 
leases;  wood  and  water  are  plenti^l. 

From  St.  Augustine^s  Chain  to  the  bluff  head  of  Great  Mecatina  Island,  the  course  and 
distance  are  W,  S.  W.  8  leagues  and  1  mile;  the  coast  is  lined  with  islands,  within  and 
about  which  are  many  harbors;  the  main  land  in  sailing  along  this  part,  from  Shecatica  to 
Ha  Ha  Bay,  cannot  be  seen,  and  the  adjacent  islands  are  so  high,  so  numerous,  and  so 
near  each  odier,  that  although  there  are  navigable  passages  between  them,  yet  you  cannot 
discover  their  entrances,  nor  perceive  them  to  be  islands,  until  you  get  near  ana  entangled 
among  them. 

EAGLE  HARBOR. — This  lies  at  the  western  end  of  Long  Island,  to  the  eastward 
of  Ha  Ha  Bay,  and  is  formed  by  a  cluster  of  islands,  being  capable  of  holding  a  great 
number  of  vessels  in  security;  in  it  are  from  20  to  10  fethoms  water,  the  ground  holding 
well.  In  order  to  find  out  this  anchorage,  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  for  the  Great  Island 
of  Mecatina,  from  whence  you  should  shape  your  course  for  the  Fox  Islands,  which  lie 
S.  S.  S.  i  S.  one  large  mile  from  the  westernmost  entrance  of  the  harbor;  it  may  also  be 
known  by  a  deep  bay  to  the  eastward,  without  any  islands  in  it,  while  to  the  westward 
there  are  a  great  many.  But  if  you  intend  sailing  in  to  the  eastward,  you  should  steer 
from  the  Fos  Islands  N.  N.  E.  1  E.  2i  miles,  into  the  bay,  when  you  will  observe  to  the 
N.  N.  Westward  of  you,  a  remarkable  high  inland,  round  which,  to  the  northward,  is  a 
safe  passage  of  3  fathoms  into  the  harbor,  where  you  will  ride  with  safety,  well  sheltered 
from  an  winds.  In  the  western  passage  to  this  harbor,  there  are  2i  fkthoms;  this  is, 
however,  a  narrow  channel,  fit  only  for  small  vessels,  and  running  in  between  many  small 


This  part  of  the  coast  is  very  dangerous  for  any  vessels  to  fall  in  with,  in  dark  and  foggy 
weather,  on  account  of  the  infinite  number  of  small  low  islets  and  rocks  about  it,  many  of 
the  latter  being  under  water,  and  to  avoid  which  no  practical  mark  can  be  given ;  it  will, 
ther^re,  always  be  advisable  and  prudent  to  keep  off  the  coast  to  a*  considerable  distance. 

HA  HA  BAY  lies  on  the  mun,  to  the  westward  pf  Eagle  Harbor,  and  has  several 
■■all  islands  at  its  entrance,  forming  separate  entrances;  the  best  of  these  is  that  which 
lies  between  Seal  Point  and  Round  Island,  leaving  all  the  islands  on  the  starboard  side ; 
this  ii  %  wide  and  safe  passage,  having  no  danger  but  what  is  visible.  Ha  Ha  Bay  runs 
in  to  the  northward  about  7  miles,  and  has  many  islands  at  its  head,  on  the  starboard  side ; 
within  these  islands,  to  the  eastward,  are  numerous  anchorages,  with  from  9  to  20  fiithoms 


^vater;  ressels  may  also  occasionally  anchor  all  abng  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  in  12  and 
14  fiithoms,  muddy  bottom,  but  on  the  western  side  the  water  is  too  deep.  N.  N.  W.  i 
N.  about  two  miles  from  the  entrance  on  the  west  side,  is  a  high  bluff  head;  round  this 
Iwad  N.  W.  fay  W.  half  a  mile,  is  a  small,  but  safe  harbor  for  small  vessels,  in  which  you 
wHl  have  12  fiithoms,  good  ground;  this  harbor  is  fi>rmed  by  an  island,  on  either  side  of 
which  there  is  a  narrow  but  safe  passage. 

LITTLE  FISH  HARBOR  is  to  the  southward  of  Ha  Ha  Bay,  and  runs  in  westerly; 

it  is  small,  and  formed  by  an  island  covered  witl^  wood;  you  may  sail  in  on  either  side  of 

the  island;  but  the  northern  passage  is  considered  to  be  the  better  of  the  two;  in  the  bay 

to  the  somfaward  of  the  island;  is  a  ledge  of  rocks,  partly  visible  at  all  times.    S.  E.  by  B. 

£rom  tb0  Woo&y  Island  lies  a  rock^  on  which  are  only  2  fathoms  at  low  water.    You  may 
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anchor  in  the  harbor  at  the  back  of  this  island  in  7  oivS  fathoms,  and  have  plenty  of  room 
to  moor.  Off  the  northern  point  at  the  entrance  to  this  harbor,  called  Seal  Point,  are  two 
little  islands,  and  a  small  sandy  cove,  where  a  seal  fishery  is  carried  on. 

Between  Fish  Harbor  and  Ha  Ha  Bay  there  is  a  very  remarkable  routid  high  hill, 
making  in  a  peak,  which  may  serve  as  a  landmark  to  point  out  either  of  thest  pkces  of 
anchorage. 

.  GREAT  MECATINA  ISLAND  lies  three  mUes  off  the  main  land ;  it  is  3i  mUes  long, 
and  about  3  miles  broad,  being  the  most  remarkable  land  at  this  part  of  the  coast;  it  rises 
up  in  the  middle,  which  is  much  higher  than  either  of  the  ends;  its  E.  N.  E.  point  makes 
like  a  bluff  head,  and  round  this  head  to  the  northward,  within  a  cluster  of  small  islands, 
there  is  a  cove  running  in  about  one  mile  and  a  half;  in  this  cove  vessels  can  safely  an- 
chor, in  from  14  to  20  fathoms,  good  ground,  and  may  obtain  both  wood  and  water. 

MECATINA  HARBOR. — This  Imrbor  is  formed  behind  Mecatina  Island  on  the  main; 
it  is  safe  but  small,  yet  will  admit  vessels  of  burthen,  there  being  not  less  than  3  fathoms 
at  low  water,  in  either  passage  to  it;  but  they  must  moor  head  and  stern,  there  being  no 
room  to  moor  otherwise.  To  sail  in  through  the  western  passage  there  is  no  danger,  but 
to  sail  in  through  the  eastern  channel  you  must  observe  the  following  directions.  From 
the  eastern  point  of  Mecatina  Island  steer  north  towards  the  main  land ;  keep  that  close 
on  board  until  you  get  the  western  point  of  the  island  on  with  the  point  of  Dead  Cove;  this 
is  a  small  cove  on  Sie  main,  which  lies  open  to  the  eastward ;  the  land  which  forma  it  is 
very  low,  with  some  brushwood  upon  it;  then  sul  on  in  that  direction  until  you  get  above 
a  stony  point,  which  is  to  the  north  side  of  the  said  cove ;  or  until  you  bring  the  north 
point  of  GuU  Island,  which  is  a  small  island  lying  E.  by  N.  distant  one  mile  from  Mecatina 
Iriand,  on  with  the  E.  N.  £.  point  of  Mecatina  Island;  you  will  then  be  within  a  spit  of 
rocks  which  stretches  off  the  island,  and  must  haul  over  for  Mecatina  Island,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  ledge  which  runs  off  from  the  point  of  Dead  Cove;  and  when  you  bring  the  west- 
ern passage  open,  you  may  anchor  in  6  or  7  &thoms  v^ter.  Vessels  coining  from  the 
eastward,  and  bound  for  the  Harbor  of  Mecatina,  in  passing  to  the  northward  of  GuU 
Island,  should  be  careful  either  to  keep  Gull  Island  or  the  main  land  close  on  board,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  sunken  rock  that  lies  near  half  way  between  Gull  Island  and  the  main,  on 
one  part  of  which  there  are  not  above  3  feet  water.  The  highest  part  of  the  land  between 
Grand  Point  and  Ha  Ha  Bay  is  direc^  over  the  Harbor  of  Mecatina. 

THE  GRAND  POINT  of  MECATINA  is  the  extremity  of  a  promontory,  which  runs 
out  from  the  main  land ;  it  is  low  at  the  point,  but  rises  inland,  sloping  gradually  up  until 
it  becomes  of  considerable  height;' it  may  easily  be  recognized  by  the  adjacent  islands  and 
rocks  which  are  about  it;  the  nearest  is  a  small  low  rock,  not  far  from  the  point;  two  of 
,  these  islands  are  much  larger,  and  rise  much  higher  than  the  others ;  and  the  outermost 
are  small  low  rocky  islands,  lying  2^  miles  off  the  point  S.  E.  by  E.  five  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  Grand  Point  are  the  Murr  Islands  and  Rocks,  and  these  are  the  most  southerly 
islands  on  all  the  coast.  The  noithernmost  Murr  Island  bears  from  the  other  north  a  littie 
westerly,  distant  one  mile :  they  are  remarkable  objects,  being  two  barren  rocks,  of  mode- 
rate height  and  steep  all  round.  About  half  a  mile  E.  S.  E.  from  the  southern  Murr  Isl- 
and, are  the  two  Murr  Rocks,  both  appearing  above  water,  and  E.  i  S.  from  the  same 
island  lies  a  ledge  of  rocks,  under  water,  on  which  the  sea  generally  breaks. 

BAY  DE  PORTAGE— N.  W.  by  N.  from  the  Murr  Islands,  distant  two  leagues,  is 
the  Bay  de  Portage,  the  land  ovei^ which  mftkes  in  a  valjey,  each  side  being  high ;  at  its 
entrance  lies  an  island  of  moderate  height,  which  forms  die  harbor;  you  may  enter  on 
either  side  of  this  island,  but  the  eastern  passage  is  fit  only  for  small  vessels,  tihere  being 
only  2  fathoms,  in  some  parts  of  it,  at  low  water.  The  western  channel  is  sufficiently 
large  and  safe  for  any  vessel  to  turn,  there  being  from  6  to  8  fathoms  in  it;  but  they  must 
be  careful  to  avoid  two  sunken  rocks,  on  which  .are  only  2i  fathoms  at  low  water.  The 
northernmost  of  these  lies  from  Mutton  Island  S.  by  W.  distant  one  mile  and  a  half;  the 
southernmost  rocks  bear  from  the  Seal  Rocks  N.  E.  |  N.  distant  half  a  mile;  they  are  both 
bold  to,  and  vessels  may  borrow  within  a  cable's  length  of  Mutton  Island  or  the  Seal 
Rocks.  ^ 

Courses  and  Distances  from  Island  to  Island  along  the  Coast,  between  Grand  Point 
and  Sliecatica,  which  courses  vnll  carry  you  outside  ofaU  the  other  Islands  and  Rocks. 

From  Grand  Point  of  Mecatina  to  the  outer  rocks  the  course  and 

distanceare S.S.E  i  E.    2i  miles. 

the  outer  rocks  to  the  Murr  Rocks E.S.E.  i  S   31  do. 

Murr  Rocks  to  Flat  Island • E.N.E.  i  E.  5    do. 

Flat  Island  to  Treble  HiU  Island N.E.  by  N.    6i  do. 

Treble  Hill  Island  to  Fox  Islands,  a.cluster  of  islands  lying  S. 

i  E.  from  Eagle  Harbor • N.N.E.  }  £.  9    do. 

Fox  Islands  to  St.  Augustine's  Chain £.  by  N.       15    do. 

St.  Augustine's  Chain  to  Shag  Island .- £.N.£.iN.  7i  do. 
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From  St.  AiigU8tine*8  Chain  to  Shag  Rocks ..••••••.•••••£.  bv  N.  9  miles. 

Shag  R^ks  to  the  east  end  of  Shecataca  Island E.N.E.  IE.    9    do. 

Cotmns  and  Distanees  along  share,  passing  toithin  the  Great  Mecatina  Island. 

From  thf  outer  rocks  to  the  Bay  de  Portage N.N.W.iN.4  miles. 

do  outer  point  of  Mecatina  Island N.  i  E.  4     do. 

outer  point  of  Mecatina  Island  to  Gull  Island E.  by  N.  1    do. 

Gull  Island  to  Green  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Red  Bay. .  N.E.  i  E.       3    do. 

Thi  cottfse  ivill  etrry  you  clear  of  Ui«  8h^  Rock,  to  far  ts  you  paw  ouUide  of  Oull  Island. 

Gull  Island  to  La  Boule  Rock,  off  the  N.N.W.  end  of  Me- 
catina   E.N.E.  iN.  4  do. 

La  Boule  Rock  to  Green  Island • W.  by  N.  li  do. 

La  Boule  Rock  to  Duck  Island N.  }  W.  3  do. 

Duck  Island  to  Round  Island,  Ha  Ha  Bay .N.E.  i  N.  li  do.  * 

Round  Island  into  Little  Pish  Harbor W.  |  S.  1^  do. 

Round  Island  into  Ha  Ha  Bay N.E.  i  E.  U  do. 

Thu  will  laare  all  the  idands  to  the  itarboard. 

La  Boule  Rock  to  Loon  Islands ..•• • N.N.E.  i  E.  3    do. 

La  Boule  Rock  to  Goose  Island E.N.E.  5i  do. 

Goose  Iskind  toFox  Island N.E.  by  E.      6    do. 

The  Chreat  Island  of  Mecatina  being  the  most  remarkable  point  of  land  about  this  part 
of  the  coast,  from  whence  vessels  frequently  take  their  departure,  and  shape  their  courses 
to  other  places,  the  following  table  piay  be  useful  in  showing  the  bearings  and  distances 
of  the  most  remarkable  points,  rocks,  headlands  and  harbors  from  it,  allowing  the  variation 
to  be  2  points  westerly,  which  is  sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  any  purpose  of  navigation. 

From  the  Round  Head  of  Mecatina  to  Mecatina  Isknd  •...•••  .W.  by  N.  i  N.  3i  miles. 

•  < to  Jhe  outer  rocks  off  the 

Isknds  of  Entrance .  •  •  .S.W.  i  S.         5    do. 

^ to  Murr  Islands S.S. W.  i  S.     5  nearly. 

to  Flat  Island S.  byE.  6    miles. 

'     '  to  Loon  Islands N.  IE.  4     do. 

— j,-^ to  RoundIsland,HaHaBay  .N.N.W.  i  N.   6i  do. 

. — ' . '■ to  Treble  Hill  Islands E.  i  S.  3i     do. 

'  to  Double  Hill  Islands  ....  .N.N.E.  64     do. 

to  Goose  Islands N.E.  i  N.       5i     do. 

■  to  Fox  Islands N.E.  i  E.      11      do.    • 

■  to  St.  Augustine's  Chain .,. E.N.E.  25      do. 

to  Shag  Island E.N.E.         314     do.* 

*  '   ■  ■    to  Shecatica E.N.E.  41       do. 

The  land  from  the  Grand  Point  of  Mecatina  runs  about  W.  S.  W.  15  leagues,  to  Cape 
"Whittle,  and  is  skirted  by  many  islands  and  rocks,  some  of  which  lie  7  miles  off  shore; 
therefore,  in  coasting  along,  the  land  must  always  have  a  wide  berth  given  to  it;  vessels 
entering  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  and  being  abreast  of  Chateaux  Point,  distant  7  or  8  miles, 
or  having  brought  the  Red  Cliffs  to  bear  west,  distant  5  or  6  miles,  may  steer  a  W.  S.  W. 
4  W.  course,  and  they  will  go  dear  of  all  dangers ;  when  having  passed  th>B  Southmaker's 
I^edge,  whkh  is  the  outermost  reef,  distant  7  miles  from  Cape  Whittle,  and  brought  that 
cape  to  bear  N.  by  W.  or  N.  distant  8  or  more  miles,  they  may  steer  W.  by  N.  past  Wolf 
Island,  until  they  see  Mount  Joli*,  a  sandy  ridge,  on  the  main  land;  bring  that  to  bear  N. 
W.  by  N.  and  a  N.  W.  4  W.  course  will  take  them  to  St.  Genevieve  Island. 

RxMAKKs.i — All  the  islands  along  the  coast  of  Labrador  have  a  barren  appearance,  the 
outer  ones  being,  for  the  most  part,  small  low  rocky  islets,  and  the  inner  ones  large  and 
lugh,  covered  with  a  sort  of  green  moss.  There  is  no  wood  to  be  obtained,  except  at 
thoee  places  where  we  have  mentioned* 

Tides. — The  course  and  flowing  of  the  tides  along  the  whole  coast  are  irregular  and 
imeertain,  depending  much  upon  the  prevailing  winds;  and  when  the  weather  has  been 
settled,  it  was  high  water  at  Shecatica,  full  and  change,  about  11  o^clopk,  and  at  Mecatina 
at  half  after  two,  the  rise  of  the  tides  being  about  7  feet. 

At  Red  Bay  the  tide  flows,  friU  and  change,  at  half-past  nine  o*clock ;  at  Forteau  Bay 
at  eleven;  at  Labrador  at  half  after  eleven ;  and  at  all  these  places,  spring  tides  rise  7  feet, 
neaps  4  feeC 


*  litis  is  a  sandy  ridge,  with  spruce  trees,  near  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Natashquan  Point  Between 
Mosqitano  and  Natashquan,  parallel  to  the  shore,  from  6  to  11  miles  distant,  there  are  »and  banks,  with 
6om2i  to  40  fiithoins  water,  abounding  with  codfish. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ISLAND  AND 

•BANKS  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND  is  sitaated  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
directly  in  front  of  the  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence,  its  northern  part  being  separated 
from  the  coast  of  Labrador  by  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle;  and  its  south- western  extremity 
from  Breton  Island  and  Nova  Scotia,  by  the  great  entrance  into  the  gulf.  Its  length,  from 
Cape  Race  to  Cape  Norman,  is  nearly  five  degrees  and  a  half;  and  its  breadth,  from  Cape 
Spear  to  Cape  AnguiDe,  about  5  degrees  13  miles ;  being  very  narrow  at  the  northward,  but 
becoming  wide  as  you  approach  southerly :  its  extremes  lie  between  the  latitudes  of  46° 
40'  and  51®  40',  and  the  longitudes  of  52°  25'  and  59°  23'  west.  The  whole  circuit  of 
the  island  is  indented  with  inlets  and  bays,  many  of  which  are  extensive,  commodious, 
and  well  sheltered,  where  vessels  ride  in  perfect  security.  Into  these  bays  and  harbors 
numerous  rivulets  continually  run,  which,  Resides  the  fine  purity  of  their  water,  afford 
abundance  of  trout  and  other  fish.  Most  of  then:  harbors  have(  complete  anchorages,  with 
clear  and  good  channels  into  them,  so  that  they  can  be  navigated  at  all  times  without  the 
assistance  of  a  pilot;  th^y  are  frequently  situated  so  near  to  one  another,  that,  in  many 
places,  they  form  a  succession  of  harbors,  but  they  are  not  all  inhabited.  The  towns  and 
villages  are  in  general  to  be  found  in  the  larger  branches  only,  where  the  situation  and 
soil  are  most  convenient;  the  inhabitants,  therefore,  are  not  numerous,  and  the  settle- 
ments but  small. 

The  Great  Batik  of  Newfoundland  is  to  the  eastward  of  the  island,  and  extends  front 
about  the  latitude  of  42°  north  to  50°  or  upwards,  but  recent  observations  seem  to  prove 
that  its  southern  extent  does  not  exceed  the  parallel  of  42°  50'  north.  Its  form,  like  Aoso 
of  the  other  banks,  is  irregular,  and  not  easily  ascertained  or  defined ;  but  about  the  latitude 
of  45°,  its  breadth,  including  the  Jaquet  and  Whale  Banks,  is  nearly  4  degrees.  To  the 
northward  and  southward  it  narrows  almost  to  a  point,  and  seems  insensibly  to  drop  into 
fathomless  water.  The  Jaquet  and  Whale  Banks  may  be  fairly  considered  parts  of  the 
Great  Bank,  being  only  divided  from  it  by  channels  of  somewhat  deeper  water.  The 
Jaquet  lies  to  the  eastward,  and  has  55  ffithoms  upon  it.  Its  edge  is  very  ste^.  Between 
it  and  the  edge  of  the  Great  Bank  are  112,  12Q,  and  160  fathoms.  The  mariner,  when 
entering  upon  the  Great  Bank,  will  change  his  soundings  fr^m  60  to  30,  37,  44,  45,  and  60 
fethoms;  and  as  he  advances  towards  the  Whale  Banks,  he  will  have  55  and  60  fathoms.. 
'Between  the  Great  Bank  and  the  Whale  Bank  are  72,  75,  and  80  fathoms,  and  upon  the 
Whale  Bank  50,  45,  55,  and  60  fathoms ;  being  over  which,  you  again  drop  into  100  and 
SOO  fathoms,  no  ground.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Great  Bank,  and  to  the  southward 
of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia,  a  chain  of  banks  extends  almost  two 
degrees  from  the  land.  These  are  called  Green  Bank,  Banquereau,  Sable  Island  Bank, 
&c.  All  these  have  soundings  over  them  of  various  depths,  from  20  to  70  fathoms^ 
admirably  situated,  in  dark  weather,  to  warn  the  mariner  of  his  approach  towards  the  land.* 

The  Outer,  or  False  Bank,  called  alio  the  Flemish  Cap, — This  is  a  patch  of  rising 
ground  lying  two  degrees  to  the  eastward  of  the  edge  of  the  Great  Bank,  in  latitude  46° 
50'  and  longitude  45°^  Its  length  is  supposed  to  be  about  90  miles,  and  breadth  50  miles. 
On  it  are  from  100  to  158  fathoms.  Between  it  and  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Great  Bank  is 
much  deeper  water,  the  bottom  being  very  fine  sand  and  ooze,  which  will  hardly  stick  to 
the  lead.  As  you  enter  upon  the  Great  Bank  you  will  have  fine  whitish  sand,  speckled 
Mack.  These  banks  are  frequently  enveloped  in  most  horrid  fogs,  which,  from  the  middle 
of  spring  to  December,  have  been  known  to  last  8  and  10  days  successively.  At  such 
times  they  are  often  so  thick  that  y6n  will  not  be  able  to  see  any  object  at  ten  fathoms 
distance.  A  continual  drizzling  rain  is  dropping  from  your  sails  and  rigging,  a  general  calm 
prevails,  and  sometimes  attended  with  a  considerable  swell  of  the  sea,  so  that  you  are 
constantly  in  fear  of  running  foul  of  some  vessel,  or  being  drifted  by  Uie  currents  upon 
8ome  danger,  which,  from  a  total  inability  of  discovering,  you  will  have  great  difficulty  to 
avoid.  Added  to  this,  the  currents  which  surround  the  Island  of  NeMrfbundland  are  fre- 
quently so  violent  and  so  irregular,  sometimes  driving  towards  the  shores,  and  sometimes 
towards  the  sea,  that  the  greatest  caution  will  always  be  found  necessary,  while  the  known 
current  coming  from  the  northern  regions,  sweeps  along  the  shores  of  Labrador,  and  in 
the  apring  detaches  immense  icebergs,  which  float  to  the  southward,  and  become  exceed- 
ingly dangerous,  especially  in  foggy  weather.  Some  of  these  masses  will  frequently  be 
grounded  in  40  and  50  fathoms  water,  and  others  will  be  met  with  further  out  to  sea- 
ward, at  the  distance  of  125  or  130  leagues  from  the  land.     Fortunately,  these  formida- 

*E.  &;  G.  W.  Blvht  have  published  a  CHART  of  the  Bank  and  Coast  of  Newfoundland,  Gut  of 
Canao,  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  iirom  the  Admiralty  and  French  Surveys. 
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bte  objects  tnay  generally  be  discovered,  even  in  dark  weather,  by  a  white  and  bright 
appearance  on  the  aky  above  them,  and  also  by  the  roar  of  the  waters  breaking  against 
them ;  they  also  may  be  apprehended  by  the  intense  coklness  they  diffuse  to  a  great  distance 
around  them.  They  continue  and  are  usually  met  with  as  late  as  June,  July,  and  August. 
Your  approach  towards  the  Banks  may  be  known  by  the  numerous  sea  Ibwki  which  will 
attend  you,  as  roches,  malimauks,  and  divers.  These  latter  are  seldom  found  more  than  30 
leagues  off  the  banks.  Malimauks  and  others  are  occasionally  seen  all  across  the  Atlantic* 
but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  banks  they  become  numerous. 

The  fbUoiwing  directions  are  translated  from  the  report  of  a  recent  survey  of  the  Banke 
of  Newfoundland  by  the  French : 

**  The  quality  of  the  bottom  varies  greatly ;  but  we  wiD  remark,  that  on  the  Ghreat  Bank 
of  Newfoundland  the  bottom  is  generally  of  sand*  or  sand  mixed  with  gravel;  seldom  of 
pebbles. 

**  The  eastern  approach  is  a  fine  white  or  whitish  sand,  often  brilliant.  In  the  deep 
places  which  separate  the  banks,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Whale's  Hole,  the  muddy 
bottom  which  is  found,  has  a  fetid  smell. 

"  The  currents  on  the  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland  have  a  variable  direction.  The  wind 
is  not  the  sole  cause  of  them.  It  is  not  rare  for  the  current  to  be  against  the  wind«  We 
think  that  the  tide  has  also  some  influence;  for  We  have  remarked,  while  at  anchor,  that 
the  direction  of  the  current  varied  as  weU  as  the  velocity.  Veracious  fishermen  have 
assured  us,  that  the  current  daily  made  the  round  of  the  compass.  However,  we  can 
say  with  a  certainty  which  results  from  what  we  have  seen  and  discovered  during  our 
navigatkin  on  these  coasts,  that  most  frequently  beyond  the  meridian  of  Cape  Race,  the 
current  runs  to  the  westward;  that  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Bank 
of  Newfoundland,  and  on  the  eastern  approach,  its  direction  varies  little  from  £.  S.  £. 
to  S.  S.  £.,  and  most  generally  is  between  these  points.  The  velocity,  which  is  seldom 
below  8  or  10  miles  in  24  hours,  increases  sometimes  to  24  or  30  miles. 

**  We  should  inform  navigators  that  on  the  outside  approaches  of  all  the  banks,  and 
principally  on  the  southern  approach  of  the  Great  Bank,  liie  currents  boil  and  form  eddies 
in  such  a  manner  that  a  vessel  becalmed,  or  with  a  light  wind,  cannot  estimate  their  course 
with  exactness.  • 

«*  The-courses  on  the  parallels  between  45^  and  46^  of  kititude,  are  the  best  for  crossing 
the  Great  Bank  of  Newfovmdland,  and  arriving  at  Green  Bank  and  St  Peter's  Bank. 
When  these  are  reached,  if  you  are  bound  to  St.  Peter's,  in  foggy  weather,  you  must 
keep  on  the  northern  side  of  St.  Peter's  Bank,  and  wait  a  fovorable  opportunity  of  reach- 
ing land. 

**  By  soundinc  frequently,  the  position  of  the  vessel  will  be  known  well  enough  to  arrive 
at  die  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon." 

THE  VIRGIN  or  CAPE  RACE  ROCKS  are  extremely  dangerous.  They  extend 
in  an  irregular  chain  or  cluster  S.  W.  by  W.  and  N.  E.  by  E.  800  yards,  tbe  breadth 
varying  from  200  to  300  yards.  The  least  water  on  a  white  rock  is  4^  fothoms,  with  from 
5  to  64  fothoms,  about  one  hundred  vards  all  around  it,  the  bottom  distinctly  visible. 
Towards  the  extremities  of  the  shoal,  tue  soundings  are  from  7  to  9  fothoms,  on  detached 
rocks,  with  deep  water  between  them,  the  current  setting  a  mile  an  hour  to  the  W.  S. 
W.  with  «  confused  cross  swell  to  the  S.  E.  South,  S.  W.— West,  and  W.  N.  W.  of 
the  shoal,  the  water  deepens  gradually  to  30  fothoms,  half  a  mile  distant,  lo  the  N.  W. 
North,  and  N.  E.  one-third  ot  a  mile,  and  to  E.  N.  E. — East,  and  E.  S.  E.  a  mile. 

The  bank  upon  which  the  shoal  is  situated  extends  E.  by  N.  and  W.  by  S.  4  miles  and 
a  Quarter ;  and  2}  miles  across  its  broadest  part,  with  regular  soundings  of  from  28  to  30 
fothoms,  until  they  suddenly  deepen  on  its  outer  edge  to  39  and  43  fothoms. 

The  bottom  is  seen,  and  large  patches  of  sea-weed  on  the  sand  around  them.  Over 
them  the  sea  breaks  so  violent  as  to  make  it  unsafe  to  pass  in  a  gale.  Lat  46^  26'  15" 
N.    Lone.  50O  67'  30"  W. 

A  SHOAL  of  21  feet  is  said  to  have  been  found  by  Capt.  Ryder,  of  Provincetown, 
Mass.,  in  Lat.  46^  30'.  It  is  a  rock  between  one  and  two  hundred  feet  surface,  about  50 
miles  east  of  the  Virgin  Rocks. — See  the  Chart. 


EAST  COAST  OF  IVEWFOVKDLAIMD, 

FROM  CAPE  RACE  TO  ST.  JOHN'S  HARBOR. 

Fariation  26®  West. 

CAPE  RACE  is  the  S.  E.  point  of  Newfoundland,  and  lies  in  46^  39'  44''  north  lati- 
tude, and  in  53^  05'  longitude  west  from  Greenwich.  It  is  table  kmd,  moderately  high. 
Near  it  is  a  black  rock,  and  several  smaller  ones  around  it. 

£.  S.  £•  firom  Cape  Race  is  a  fishing  bank,  over  which  are  from  17  to  25  fothoms 
water*    It  i^  aanted.  the  New  Bank,  and  is  about  5  miles  long  and  3  milea  broad. 
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From  Cape  Race  to  Cape  Ballard  the  conrBe  is  N.  £.  by  £.  distant  8i  milef.  AbottC 
one  mile  southward  of  Cape  Ballard  is  Chain  Cove  Head,  appearing  high  and  dark^ 
Between  the  points  is  a  covOf  and  to  the  westward  of  Chain  Cove  Head  is  Chain  Cove, 
having  a  black  rock  above  water  lying  before  it. 

RENOWES.-^About  three  quarters  of  a  league  N.  £.  from  Cape  Ballard  lie  somcf 
small  rocks,  off  Small  Point;  and  3^  miles  beyond  Small  Point  are  the  Renowes  Rocks. 
They  are  moderately  high  and  bold  to,  being  distant  from  the  land  about  one  mile.  One 
mile  and  three-quarters  to  the  northward  of  these  lies  Renowes  Island,  situated  near  the 
main  land,  and  about  one  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  entrance  to  RenoWes  Harbor, 
which  is  but  an  indifferent  place  of  shelter,  with  a  depth  of  water  15  feet.  To  sail  into  it 
you  must  keep  the  north  shore  on  board,  for  several  rocks  lie  scattered  about  its  entranee, 
and  S.  £.  winds  commonly  send  in  a  very  rough  sea. 

FERMOSE. — Near  3  miles  further  north  is  Fermose  or  Fermouse  Harbor,  and 
between  them  is  Bear's  Cove,  off  which  a  sunken  rock  lies  a  cable's  length  from  the  ^ore. 
There  is  no  danger  in  sailing  into  Fermose  Harbor,  though  the  entrance  is  narrow. 
Just  within  it,  on  the  northern  side,  ia  a  small  cove,  where  a  fishery  is  carried  on,  but  the 
anchorage  is  indifferent.  Further  in  is  Admiral's  Cove,  where  merchant  vessels  ride 
land-locked  in  7  and  8  fathoms ;  and  one  mile  within  that  is  Vice  Admiral's  Cove.  Large 
ships-anchor  on  its  south  side  in  12  and  15  fathoms,  muddy  ground,  and  very  convenient 
for  both  wood  and  water.  On  the  same  side,  further  in,  is  Sheep's  Head  Cove,  directly  oft 
which,  near  the  middle  of  ^e  channel,  is  a  bank  with  only  9  feet»  constituting  the  only 
known  danger  within  this  harbor. 

From  Fermouse  Harbor,  about  one  mile  N.  £.  by  E.  is  Bald  Head.  N.  by  £.  finonn 
which,  one  mile  further,  is  Black  Head. 

AQUA  FORT. — From  Black  Head  to  the  entrance  of  Aquafort  Harbor  the  course  » 
N.  by  W.  distant  one  mile,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  rock  above  water.  To  the  north- 
ward of  this  rock  is  the  passage  in,  having  15  fathoms  water.  The  harbor  runs  in  W.  N^ 
W.  about  3  miles,  becoming  narrow  as  you  advance.  Here  you  have  4  fathoms  water. 
Within  the  narrows,  on  the  northern  shord,  is  a  little  cove,  where  vessels  may  heave  down^ 
the  shore  being  steep.  To  sail  up,  give  the  stony  beach  on  the  north  shore  a  berth,  it 
being  shoal,  except  at  the  point»of  the  narrows,  where  it  is  bold  to. 

FERRYLAND  HARBOR  is  to  the  northward;  and  its  entrance  is  between  Fenyland 
Head  and  Bois  Island,  being  little  more  than  half  a  cable's  length  wide.  Ferryknd  Head 
has  two  rocks  near  it,  called  the  Hare's  Ears.  When  you  have  passed  these  and  are 
within  Bois  Island,  it  becomes  wider,  having  good  anchorage  with  8  and  10  fathoms,  but 
north-east  winds  send  in  a  heavy  sea  over  the  lower  rocks,  which  run  from  Bois  Island  to 
the  main. 

From  Bois  Island  to  Goose  Island  the  course  is  N.  N.  E.  {  E.  distant  half  a  mile;  and 
from  Goose  to  Stone  Island  the  course  is  N.  N.  E.  i  N.  distant  Half  a  mile« 

CAPLIN  BAY.— 'Two  and  a  half  miles  from  Goose  Island  is  Caplin  Bay,  running  in 
N.  W.  by  N.  There  is  a  passage  into  it  on  either  side  of  Groose  Island.  To  the  north- 
ward of  Goose,  and  between  it  and  Stone  Island,  there  is  no  danger,  the  islands  being  bold 
to ;  but  in  passing  between  it  and  the  Island  of  Bois,  take  cai'e  to  keep  the  point  of  Ferry  • 
land  Head  open  to  the  eastward  of  Bois ;  by  which  means  you  will  avoid  a  sunken  rock, 
having  only  2  fathoms  water  over  it.  This  rock  lies  nearly  midway  between  Goose  Island 
and  Cold  East  Point;  and  having  passed  this  rock,  no  other  danger  will  be  feund  in  sailing, 
up  the  bay  to  the  best  anchorage,  Which  is  abreast  of  a  cove  on  the  larboard  shore,  and 
half  a  mile  within  Scogin's  Head,  with  16  fiaithoms  water. 

From  Ferryland  Head  to  Cape  Broyle,  the  course  is  nearly  N.  N.  £.  distant  2}  mile&r 
Cape  Broyle  is  high  land,  making  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  saddle.  South  of  the  nortb 
part  of  the  cape,  |  of  a  mile,  lies  the  Old  Harry  Rock,  over  wliich  are  only  3  fathoms 
water,  though  between  the  main  and  it  are  20  fathoms.  E.  N.  £.  of  the  cape,  distant  { 
of  a  mile,  are  the  Horse  Rocks,  having  from  7  to  14  fathoms  over  them.  The  mark  for 
these  rocks  is  a  white  house  on  Ferryland  Downs  open  with  Stone  Islands;  and  the  head 
of  Cape  Broyle  Harbor  open  will  lead  directly  upon  them«  In  stormy  weather  the  sea 
breaks  very  high  over  them. 

CAPE  BROYLE  HARBOR  runs  in  about  4  miles,  between  Cape  Broyle  and  Brigizs 
Head,  their  distance  from  each  other  being  1^  mile.  Within  the  entrance,  on  the  north 
aide,  is  Admiral's  Cove,  where  you  may  anchor  in  12  fjeithoms  water,  good  ground,  but 
exposed  to  the  S.  E.  The  best  anchorage  will  be  found  above  the  Narrows,  in  7  fotl^oms. 
The  only  danger  hi  the  way  is  the  Saturday's  Ledge,  which  lies  about  H  cable's  length 
outside  of  the  Narrows,  on  the  north  shore.  Bring  the  saddle  of  Brigus  Head  open  of  the 
point  of  Admiral's  Cove,  and  you  will  clear  it;  and  after  you  get  iSdyond  the  Narrows 
anchor  in  7  fathoms,  good  ground,  very  convenient  for  both  wood  and  water. 

BRIGUS. — This  is  a  small  cove,  or  harbor,  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Brigus  Head ; 
but  it  is  only  fit  for  boats. 

Four  and  a  half  miles  from  Cape  Broyle  is  Cape  Neddickf  a  kind  of  table  land  moderately 
elevated,  and  steep  to.    From  Cape  Neddick  to  Ba^ne  Head  is  li  mile.    One  quar- 
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ter  of  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  this  is  Baline  Cove, 'fit  only  for  boats.  The  outer  part 
of  Great  Island  is  about  2i  miles  N.  £.  by  E.  i  £.  from  Cape  Neddick;  and  from  Baiine 
Head  to  Spear  Island,  the  course  is  N.  N.  E.  i  E.  distant  one  mile.  Within  this  island 
is  a  fisheiy,  but  the  anchorage  is  unsafe,  and  the  bottom  rocky.  One  mile  to  the  north- 
ward is  Toad's  Cove,  fit  only  for  boats;  half  a  mile  firom  wMch  is  Tinker's  Point,  the 
southern  boundary  of  Momables  Bay ;  this  place  is  nearly  one  mile  deep ;  it  is  open,  and 
its  northern  point  forms  the  southern  part  of  Witless  Bay ;  about  three-auarters  of  a  mile 
from  which  is  Green  Island;  and  the  same  distance  to  the  northward  of  Green  Island,  is 
GuJI  Island,  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  the  land  appearing 
high. 

WHITTLE  BAY  extends  inwards  full  two  miles  from  Gull  Island,  but  lies  open  to  the 
sea ;  the  ground  is  tolerably  good,  and  the  depth  of  water  naoderate ;  but  half  way  up  is  a 
ledeeofYxicks  off  the  northern  shore,  part  of  which  are  seen  at  half  tide. 

BAY  OF  BULLS. — One  mile  and  a  quarter  to  the  northward  of  Gull  Island  is  the 
southern  point  of  the  B^  of  Bulls,  and  from  hence  to  the  northern  point,  called  Bull 
Head,  the  course  is  E.  N.  E.  i  E.  distant  one  mile  and  a  quarter;  between  these  points 
the  bay  runs  up  N.  W.  by  W.  nearly  two  miles,  and  then  N.  W.  by  N.  one  mile  further 
to  the  river  head.  Within  this  bay  Ate  riding  is  good,  in  from  20  to  16  fathonis;  and  after 
you  have  passsed  Bread  and  Cheese  Point  there  is  a  cove ;  off  this  latter  point  lies  a  sunken 
rock,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  cable's  length,  having  passed  which,  the*  bay  is  free 
from  danger,  and  the  shores  bold :  run  up  and  anchor  over  against  John  Clay's  Hill, 
bringing  it  to  bear  N.  E.  by  N.  having  12,  13,  and  14  fathoms;  the  merchant  vessels  run 
further  in  to  10  and  7  fathoms. 

From  Cape  Boyle  to  the  Bay  of  Bulls,  the  course  is  N.  E.  by  N.  distant  4i  leagues. 
From  Buirs  Head  to  the  south  point  of  Little  or  Petty  Harbor,  from  which  a  reef  of 
rocks  stretches  out  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  course  is  N.  E.  distant  8i  miles.  The 
south  point  of  Petty  Harbor  is  distant  from  the  north  point  2i  miles,  between  which  lies 
the  bay,  running  in  two  miles;  at  the  bottom  of  this  is  a  cove  and  fishery.  About  mid- 
way between  the  Bay  of  Bulls  and  Little  Bay,  is  a  cavern,  having  an  opening  at  its  summit, 
through  wbich,  whenever  the  sea  runs  high,  the  water  spouts  through,  forming  a  remark- 
able appearance,  which  may  be  seen  far  off:  it  is  therefore  significantly  enough  named 
the  Spout. 

From  the  North,  or  Lady  Point  of  Little  Harbor,  Cape  Spear  bears  N.  E*  dbtant  2i 
miles;  it  has  a  low  and  ragged  appearance,  and  is  the  easternmost  part  of  Newfoundland^ 
and  lies  in  latitude  47°  3Q'  63"  N.  and  in  longitude  52°  39'  20"  W.  Vessels  from  the  east- 
ward, upon  getting  into  soundings,  and  bound  for  St.  John's,  generally  steer  for  this  point. 
Between  the  cape  and  the  entrance  to  St.  John's,  are  three  bays;  the  first  is  called  Cape 
Bay,  and  lies  between  Cape  Spear  and  Black  Head;  the  second  is  caUed  Deadman's  Bay, 
and  lies  between  Black  Head  and  Small  Point;  and  the  third  is  called  Freshwater  Bay, 
and  lies  between  Small  Point  and  Fort  Amherst. 

There  is  a  lighthouse  on  Cape  Spear,  containing  a  revolving  light,  elevated  275  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  times  of  light  and  darkness  are  equal. 

ST.  JOHN'S  HARBOR  is  one  of  the  principal  places  in  Newfoundland,  being  the 
seat  of  government;  and  although  its  entrance  is  narrow,  its  harbor  is  excellent,  and  its 
situation  readily  known,  both  by  the  Blockhouse  built  on  Signal  Hill,  at  the  north  side,  and 
Fort  Amherst,  on  which  there  is  a  fixed  light  on  its  south  head  or  point  of  entrance.  The 
channel,  from  point  to  point,  is  only  360  fiithoms  wide ;  but  it  gets  wider  just  within  the 
pomti  than  between  them,  decreasing  again  as  you  approach  the  Chain  Kock,  for  from 
the  ktter  to  the  Pancake  Rock,  the  distance  is  only  95  fiithoms :  these  are  rocks,  both  being 
above  water,  and  steep  to ;  Chain  is  the  northern  rock,  and  Pancake  Rock  lies  on  the  south 
skle  of  the  channel. 

In  approaching  the  Harbor  of  St.  John's  with  a  large  ship,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  Vestal  Rock,  which  lies  about  50  fathoms  off  the  southern,  or  Fort  Amherst  Point; 
over  this  rock  are  25  feet  water;  the  marks  for  it  are  Fort  William,  or  the  Old  Garrison, 
just  open  of  tiie  south  head ;  and  the  outer  Wash  Ball  Rock  open  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Cuckold*8  Head :  these  latter  rocks  lie  close  to  the  northern  point  of  the  harbor,  and  are 
alw^s  above  water,  being  steep  to,  and  therefore  not  dangerous.  The  course  is  N.  W. 
by  W .  the  shores  continuing  bold  until  you  get  near  tl^  Pancake,  then  give  the  south 
side  a  small  berth,  continue  the  same  course,  or  rather  more  inclined  to  the  westward, 
keeping  Fort  Amherst  Flagstaff  open  to  the  northward  of  Frederick's  Battery  Flagstafif; 
you  will  by  these  means  avoid  the  Pressor,  a  rock  on  the  larboard  side,  running  off  the  end 
of  another  rock,  formed  like  a  saddle,  with  18  feet  water  in  die  hollow,  and  only  5  feet  on 
its  outside ;  yet  it  is  steep  to,  having  not  less  than  5  fathoms  close  to  it ;  so  soon  as  you  are 
within,  and  have  passed  the  Pressor  Rocks,  you  may  steer  up  as  you  please,  both  shores 
being  dear  of  dangers,  and  anchor  in  from  4  to  10  fiithoms  water,  on  a  bottom  of  mud,  and 
lying  quite  land-locked. 

The  winds  from  the  S.  W.  to  the  southward,  as  fiir  as  N.  £.  by  E.  blow  in,  all  other  di- 
rections of  the  wind  either  baffle  or  blow  out  of  the  Narrows;  with  the  latter  winds  you 
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muiit  warp  in,  for  tlie  convenience  of  doing  which,  rings  are  fixed  in  the  rocltf  on  each 
aide:  the  anchorage  within  the  Narrows  has  from  10  to  16  fiitfaoms,  and  a  little  before  yon 
enter  the  Narrows  there  are  20  fathoms. 

Vessels  bomid  into  St.  Jolm's  at  night  can  have  a  pUot  by  hoisting  a  lig^t  at  tiie  yard-arm. 

The  tides  rise  6,  7,  and  8  feet,  but  very  irregtdar,  being  much  influenced  by  die  winds. 

FROM  ST.  JOHN'S  HARBOR  TO  BACCALOU  ISLAND. 

'We  recommend  the  mariner  to  be  careful,  lest,  if  a  stranger  to  the  coastf  he  shonld 
mistake  Kitty  V'My,  a  small  place  fit  only  for  boats,  lying  about  one  mile  to  the  northward 
of  St.  Sohn's,  for  St«  John's  itself;  at  a  distance  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  good  harbor; 
he  will  therefore  observe,  that  at  Kit^  Vitty's  south  side  is  a  round  hill,  shaped  like  ahay* 
cock,  standing  upon  Cuckold's  Head;  while  St.  John's  Harbor  may  be  distinguished  by 
Fort  Amherst,  which  appears  white;  and  by  the  FJag-staves  on  tiie  hill,  over  the  north 
point  of  entrance ;  these  will  sufficiently  denote  the  right  entrance. 

About  one  mile  from  Cuckold's  Point,  is  a  small  point  or  projection  of  the  land ;  and  two 
miles  further  is  Sugar  Loaf  t^oint  tapering  upward,  and  much  resembling  a  sugar  loaf. 
One  league  further  is  Red  Head;  between  Sugar  Loaf  Point  and  which  is  Logy  Bay. 

TORBAY^ — One  mile  and  a  half  from  Red  Head  is  the  south  point  of  Torbay,  which 
is  somewhat  lower  than  the  others.  From  this  Point  to  Green  Cove,  the  customary  place 
where  vessels  anchor,  the  course  is  W.  N.  W.  about  two  miles,  where  you  may  ride  in  14 
and  12  fathoms,  but  it  is  much  exposed  to  seaward.  This  bay  is  large,  being  fuU  a  league 
in  extent;  from  off  its  northern  point  is  a  flat  rock,  where  the  sea  breaks;  a  heavy  swell 
sets  from  the  eastward  into  the  bay,  so  that  it  is  not  a  good  place  to  lie  in. 

From  Flat  Rock  Point,  which  is  low  dark  land,  the  coast  runs  northerly  to  Red  Heady 
ft  distance  of  two  miles ;  and  from  thence  to  Black  Head,  N.  £.  by  £.  two  miles  more ;  the 
latter  bearinff  north,  distant  6i  miles  from  Torbay  South  Point. 

CAPE  ST  FRANCIS.— From  Black  Head  to  Cape  St.  Francis  the  course  is  N.  N. 
'W.  distant  one  league.  Cape  St.  Francis  has  a  white  appearance,  and  is  itself  low,  but 
above  it  the  land  rises  high.  A  little  south  of  the  Cape  is  Shoe  Cove,  a  place  used  in  bad 
weather  for  splitting  and  salting  fish.  Off  the  Cove  there  is  good  fishing,  and  with  nortiierlyf 
westerly,  and  southerly  winds  you  will  lie  safe  within  the.  cove. 

About  one  mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  cape  lie  the  Brandy  Rocks,  in  triangular  positioOf 
the  outermost  being  distant  from  the  cape  1}  mile :  the  sea  breaks  over  them,  and  there 
is  a  channel  between  them  and  the  cape,  but  too  dangerous  to  be  attempted.  These  rocks 
considerably  add  to  the  safely  of  Shoe  Cove. 

There  is  also  another  small  cove,  fit  for  boats,  to  the  northward  of  the  cape,  which  may 
be  used  with  the  wind  oflf  shore . 

CONCEPTION  BAY — Cape  St.  Francis,  which  we  have  already  described,  is  the 
southern  point  of  Conception  Bay.  From  Cape  St.  Francis  to  the  southern  point  of 
Baccalou  Island,  which  may  be  considered  the  other  point  or  boundary  of  Conception 
Bay,  the  course  and  distance  is  N.  N.  E.  i  N.  5}  leagues;  this  is  an  extensive  and  deep 
bay,  running  to  the  south-westward,  and  comprehending  many  lesser  bays  and  inlets. 

BELLE  ISLE.— Four  leagues  S.  W.  by  W.  from  Cape  St.  Francis  is  BeUe  Isle,  in 
length  5i  miles,  in  breadth  about  two ;  this  island  is  lofty,  and  its  eastern  side  is  near  three 
miles  ofifthe  main;  there  is  on  this  side  a  beach,  to  the  southward  of  which  is  good  ao" 
chorage,  in  30  fathoms,  sandy  ground;  and  a  league  further,  near  the  south  part  of  the 
island,  is  also  tolerable  anchorage  in  from  15  to  30  fathoms.  At  the  south  end  of  the  island 
is  a  small  cove,  called  Lance  Cove,  which  fishing  vessels  sometimes  resort  to,  and  find  good 
shelter  for  five  or  six  vessels.  One  mile  from  die  south  part  of  the  island  lies  a  rock,  over 
which  are  2i  fathoms  water.  Two  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Lance  Cove,  lies  a  small  low 
island,  called  Little  Belle  Isle,  W.  S.  W.  of  which,  distant  li  mile,  is  Kelley's  Island,  of 
middling  height,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length. 

Within  Belle  Isle,  on  the  main,  is  Portugal  Cove,  the  anchorage  within  which  is  not  con- 
sidered safe.  To  the  southward  is  Broad  Cove,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  is  Hollyrood 
Harbor,  in  depth  about  3i  miles;  in  a  cove  on  the  west  side  of  which  is  good  anchorage,  in 
6,  9, 10  or  12  fathoms  water,  and  room  enough  to  moor. 

Following  the  coast,  about  H  mile  from  Hollyrood  entrance,  is  Harbor  Main,  about  li 
mile  in  depui,  and  half  a  mile  wide ;  it  is  an  open  place,  but  near  the  upper  part  you  may 
anchor  in  from  7  to  10  fathoms  water. 

SALMON  COVE. — One  mile  further  is  Salmon  Cove,  the  entrance  to  which  is  a 
mile  wide;  the  course  in  is  W.  S:  W.  about  2i  miles;  it  then  divides  into  two  branehest 
one  to  the  westward  about  one  mile,  the  other  southward  one  mile  and  a  half;  in  either  of 
these  branches  the  anchorage  is  good,  l^ut  the  southern  river  is  considered  the  better  one, 
there  being  no  danger  in  entering.  In  the  western  branch  a  rock  lies  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  starboard  shore,  having  on  either  side  a  passage,  but  the  southern  one  is  the  wider 
of  the  two. 

COLLIER'S  BAY. — To  the  northward  near  one  league,  ties  Collier's  Bay,  running 
inward  south-westerly  full  two  leagues;  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  entrance  of  which 
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fies  &  sniikeii  fock,  nearly  mid-channel,  on  both  sides  of  which  the  channel  is  good ;  this 
rock  is  visible  at  three-quarters  ebb.  IVo  and  a  half  miles  up  the  bay  is  good  anchorage 
in  10  &thoms  water,  on  the  eastern  side,  and  opposite  a  small  cove;  into  this  cove  vessels 
may  go,  and  ride  in  3  and  4  fisithoms  waten  Higher  up  the  bay  is  another  cove,  at  the 
farther  distance  of  li  mile,  but  it  is  both  foul  and  shallow.  Near  the  head  of  the  bay  the 
anchorage  is  sood  in  8,  9,  and  10  fathoms. 

B^IGUS  dAY  if  two  miles  to  the  northward  of  Collier's  Bay,  and  seldom  frequented 
hut  l^  small  vessels,  it  being  open,  and  too  hr  up  Conception  Bay :  it  runs  in  from  Brigus 
Head  about  H  mile,  and  has  anchorage  in  ^m  10  to  15  fathoms;  or  at  the  head  of  the 
bay,  behind  a  small  island,' on  the  south  side,  small  craft  may  lie  secure  from  all  winds, 
with  3  and  4  fathoms  "v^ter,  and  moor  to  the  shores.  The  south  point  of  Brigus  Bay  may 
be  known'by  its  peculiiu'  ragged  appearance. 

PORTGRAVE,  or  PORT  DE  GRAVE  BAY,  lies  t»  the  northwArd  of  Biigus,  and 
has  within  it  Sheep's  and  Cupid's  Coves;  the  latter  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  and  is 
a  good  place  for  2  or  3  ships  to  ride  in,  i^ith  4,  5,  and  6  fathoms  water,  almost  land-locked, 
and  having  not  above  one  point  open.  Its  north  «ide  is  bold,  and  you  may  he  alongside 
the  rocks  and  take  in  your  cargoes.  The  shore  on  the  northern  side  is  remarkably  high, 
and  called  Spectacle  Head.  Sheep's,  or  Ship  Cove,  will  accommodate  small  vessels  in  4 
and  5  &thoms  water,*  mooring  head  and  stern,  having  their  S.  W.  anchor  in  22  &thoms, 
about  a  cable  and  a  quarter's  length  from  the  ship. 

Portgrave  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  Ship  Cove ;  the  water 
within  the  islands  is  shaflow,  but  without  them  the  anchorage  is  20  and  25  fadioms  deep^ 
where  you  will  be  quite  exposed  to  south-easterly  winds.  Burnt  Head  is  the  south  point 
<tf  Portgrave  Bay;  from  whence  2i  miles  N.  E.  i  N.  lies  Bay  Roberts  Point,  the  south- 
ern point  of  the  entrance  to  Roberts  Bay,  which  is  li  mile  broad,  and  runs  in  to  the  south** 
Westward  5  miles.  One  mile  above  Bay  Roberts  Point  is  Blow-me-down  Head^  which  is 
fairer  than  any  land  near  it;  half  a  mile  Within  this  is  a  cove. 

Bay  ROBERTS  has  no  invisible  danger  at  its  entrance;  you  may  borrow  on  either 
aide  or  go  close  to  the  island,  which  lies  further  in  on  your  starboard  side ;  having  passed 
which<you  may  run  on  about  a  mile,  and  lie  land-locked  in  9  or  10  fathoms^  Between 
the  ishnd  and  main  vessels  can  anchor,  but  the  ground  is  foul  and  bad ;  and  there  are 
two  annken  rocks,  one  being  near  the  inner  part  of  the  island,  the  other  above  the  island 
iind  near  the  main.  Two  miles  above  the  island  is  excellent  anchorage,  in  the  N.  W.  arm 
or  branch  of  the  bay,  on  muddy  ground.  Give  the  south  point  a  good  berth  in  sailing  in^ 
as  some  rdcks  under  water  lie  near  it,  and  the  starboard  shbte  shoals  near  half  a  cable's 
leittth. 

SPANIARD'S  BAY  is  dhrided  from  Bay  Roberts  by  an  isthmus,  or  neck  of  land.  This 
bay  is  deep  and  extensive,  but  open  to  the  S.  Easterly  winds.  There  is  anchorage  with* 
in  it,  nearly  all  over,  especially  at  its  head,  in  7  and  8  fathoms  water. 

Two  leimies  N.  £«  from  Spaniard*s  Bay  are  the  islands  of  Harbor  Grace ;  they  are  dis* 
tukt  from  Cape  St.  Francis  about  6  leagues,  bearing  E.  i  S.  To  the  southward  is  Bry- 
ant's Cove,  a  good  place  for  fish,  but  not  for  shipping.  There  is  a  rock  midway  of  the  en- 
trance. You  may  sail  in  on  either  side  of  this  rock,  and  find  good  anchora^  in  4  and  5 
£ithoms  water.    The  mnnd  within  the  rock  is  dean. 

HARBOR  GRACE^— The  entrance  to  the  harbor  il  to  the  northward  of  the  islands, 
£ar  to  die  southward,  and  between  them  and  the  shore,  the  channel  is  narrow  and  the 
ground  is  foul ;  the  course  in  will  be  nearly  westb  Almost  mid-channel  is  the  Salvage  Rock ; 
Qo  danger  ip  outside  of  this  rock.  There  is  also  another  rock,  called  the  Long  Harry,  lying 
near  the  north  shore ;  both  these  rocks  are  above  water,  and  always  visible.  When  you 
mre  within  the  Salvage,  go  no  nearer  the  west  shore  than  jifi^  to  open  a  passage  on  the 
West  side  of  the  Long  Hany,  the  leading  mark  for  sailing  in  being  ihe  high  point  of  the 
utain^  called  Mosquito  Point,  just  open  to  the  eastward  of  Long  Harry  Kock ;  this  wiH 
carry  you  in  with  not  less  than  22  fathoms,  quite  up  to  the  harbor,  clear  of  all  danger ; 
but  toward  the  eastern  shore,  you  may  stand  over  until  you  bring  the  Western  Landmark 
on  with  the  Cupola  of  the  Chapel;  you  will  then  be  up  to  the  north  side  of  the  bar,  and 
must  take  care  not  to  open  these  marks,  especially  if  the  mark  in  the  Cove  at  Ship's 
Head  is  open  with  the  mark  on  the  point  of  Admiral's  Beach ;  but  if  you  can  bring  Axe 
Weatem  Landmark  at  the  back  of  the  Chapel  on  with  the  Cupola,  before  the  mark  at  the 
0>ve  at  Ship's  Head  comes  on  with  the  mark  at  the  point  of  Admiral's  Beach,  then  yoi| 
will  be  in  the  narrows,  and  must  not  stand  frirther  over  to  the  eastward  than  to  bring  those 
•nairks  in  one,  and  continue  turning  with  these  marks  to  the  east  and  West,  until  yoU 
liring  the  Eastern  Landmark  at  the  back  of  the  Chapel  on  with  the  Cupola;  then  you 
*will  he  withm  the  bar,  and  should  stand  well  over  to  the  eastward.  About  halfway  do\vn 
this  harbor  a  broad  spit  of  sand  runs  oiTfrom  the  southern  shore,  extending  full  two-third^ 
"Over  Mrards  the  Ch^>el;  this  appears  to  be  what  Mr.  Lane  has  called  the  bar;  it  has  if, 
d,  3  and  34  fiithoms  in  some  places  over  it;  but  there  is  a  channel  between  it  and  the  novth^ 
•m  shore,  with  4  and  5  fhtnoms  water;  to  sail  through  which  bring Otterbury  Head  oi 
%ridi  jdw  point  of  &e  beaeh,  at  Ship^  Head;  this  will  dso  lead  to  the  northward  of  the  isi^ 

SI 
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and  of  the  Hibrbor  Ghrace.  A  white  rock  on  the  beach  at  the  west  end  of  Fatfawr  Ewer** 
House,  near  the  Catholic  Chapei,  will  clear  the  east  end  of  the  spit;  the  western  post  of 
the  said  Father  Ewer's  Gate  on  wilh  the  opening  between  the  Spire  and  the  west  end  of 
the  Catholic  Chapel,  Will  clear  the  west  end  of  the  spit;  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  Long 
Hairy  on  with  the  extreme  point  of  the  northern  shore,  will  clear  the  shoal  on  its  north- 
ern side.  This  is  a  very  good  and  convenient  anchorage,  with  room  enough  for  a  vessel 
to  turn  in  or  out  of  the  nfflrrows;  and  the  marks  here  given  are  v^  easily  to  be  4Min- 
guiahed,  and  will  clear  aU  daiigers.  The' Middle  Mark  at  the  back  of  the  Chapel  on  with 
the  Cupola*  and  the  nouurk  at  Ship's  Head  on  with  that  at  Admiral's  Beach,  leads  on  to  the 
ahoalest  part  of  the  bar.  To  the  northward  of  Harbor  Grace  is  Carbonierre  Island  and 
Harbor;  before  you  reach  which  is  Mosquito  Cove,  a  place  between  Harbor  Grace  and 
Carbonierre,  little  frequented,  although  the  anchorage  is  good,  it  not  being  convenient  for 

'  CARBONIERRE  ISLAND  lies  about  18  miles  from  Cape  S«i  Francis:  its  southern 
end  is  low  land,  but  upon  it  stands  a  small  fort,  built  for  the  defence  of  the  fishermeij. 
The  island  is  bold  to,  so  are  the  shoree  of  the  harbor,  but  off  the  S.  W.  end  of  the  island 
are  several  rocks  under  water;  the  passage  therefore,  between  the  island  and  the  main, 
should  not  be  attempted.  On  the  north  side,  opposite  Carbonierre  Island,  are  two  small 
coves,  where  the  planters  live,  who  keep  fishing  boats;  the  northern  of  these  is  called 
Clown's  Cove,  fit  only  for  boats ;  the  other  is  called  Crocker's  Cove,  and  is  separated  only 
from  Carbonierre  Bay  by  a  small  point  of  land,  named  Crocker's  Point.  Off  these  coves 
are  several  rocks,  bo&  shove  and  under  water;  therefore,  in  sailing  either  in  or  out  of  the 
Bay  of  Carbonierre,  these  must  have  a  berth ;  and  after  you  reach  Otterbury  Point  yott 
may  stand  in  to  either  shore,  both  being  bold  to,  until  you  near  the  head  of  the  harbor :  this 
IS  ft  good  place  for  riding  in.  It  is  wide,  and  with  water  of  various  depths  for  anchoring 
every  where. 

Two  miles  N.  E.  by  N.  from  Carbonierre  Island  is  Salmon  Cove  Head,  high  and  steep; 
behind  which  is  a  cove,  where  abundance  of  salmon  are  caught;  an  island  lies  in  the  mid- 
way of  the  channel,  but  the  cove  is  only  fit  for  boats. 

GREEN  BAY.— ^Four  or  five  miles  further  nortlf  is  Broad  Cove  Head,  and  3i  miles 
further  is  Green  or  Western  Bay  Point;  off  the  shore,*  and  about  a  mile  to  the  northward 
of  Broad  Cove,  is  anohorage  in  from  10  to  15  fothoms.  At  the  entrance  to  Green  Bay,  is 
anchorage  in  15- and  16  fathoms,  but  it  would  be  dangerous  to  go  far  into  the  Bay,  wnkh 
IS  quite  open-  to*  the  eastward. 

Five  miles  to  the  north-eastward  of  Green  Bay  b  Devil's  Point  Cove,  a  place  of  little 
note,  and  further  on  is  Flamborough  Head,  black  and  steep  to.  There  is  no  good  place  of 
shelter  hereabout,  nor  from  Carbonierre  to  the  Island  BacaHeu,  except  with  the  wind  off 
shore. 

BAY  VERDE  is  about  half  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  head,  and  up  to  the  cove  ia^ 
three-quarters  of  a  mile;  the  entrance  is  not  above  a  cable's  length  across,  and  vessels  lie 
about  half  a  cable's  length  fh>m  the  head  of  the  bay,  in  5  fathoms  water,  having  a  cahld 
fastened  to  the  shore,  ana  an  anchor  out  astern,  ^x  or  seven  shipis  can  lie  in  this  manner, 
but  S.  W.  winds  blowing  right  in,  would  make  that  a  dangerous  situation:  it  is  also  »  bad 
place  for  either  wood  or  water,  but  the  great  quantities  of  fish  which  resort  here,  occasmn 
it  to  be  much  frequented.  It  is  fP  place  easily  knovtm  by  Bacalieu  and  the  projecting  land, 
called  Split  Point.  Bay  Verde  Head  itself  will  serve  to  point  out  its  position,  for  these 
three  heads.  Bay  Verde  Head,  Split  Point  and  Bacalieu  Island,  appear  prominent  bluff 
land,  very  similar  to  one  another^  &>  you  come  from  the  southward;  and  thei^  is  no  hid- 
den danger  in  entering  the  bay.  The  Island  Bacalieu  is  high  land,  nearly «4  miles  long 
and  li  broad;  it  is  distant  li  mile  from  the  main,  and  between  is  a  gpod  channel.  Nearly 
midway  between  its  southern  point  and  Split  Point  is  a  sunken  rocl^  over  which,  in  Mow** 
ing  weather,  the  sea  generally  breaks,  although  it  is  six  fkthoms  under  water,  and  steep  to 
All  round. 

From  Split  Point  about  4i  miles  is  the  Point  of  Grates,  having  rounded  which,  you  will 
open  Trinity  Bay. 

FROM  BACALIEU,  OR  BACCALOU,  ISLAND  TO  CAPE  BONAVISTA. 

.  TRINITY  BAY  is,  like  Conception  Bay,  wide,  extensive,  and  forms  itself  south-west- 
ward ;  like  that  also,  it  contains  many  lesser  bays  and  harber«  within  it;  these  will  be  regu* 
larly  described  in  rotation.  Point  Grates  is  the  S.  Eastern  point  of  the  bay;  tcom  which^ 
distant  about  2  miles,  is  Break-heart  Point,  and  between  them  is  a  kind  of  bay,  where 
boats,  with  an  off-shore  wind,  ride  in  safety.  Within  this  bay  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  above  water4 
To  the  southward  ofBreak-heart  Point  is  Scurvy  Island,  and  between  this  island  and  Sher^ 
wick  Point  is  a  bay  running  in  S.  S.  £.  ^ut  three-quarters  of  a  mile;  the  course  from 
Break-heart  Point  to  Sherwick  Point  is  S.  W.  by  W .  3  miles.  Off  the  latter  is  a  rock 
above  water;  this  fonn^  the  northern  point  of  Oid  Perlican;  vessels  cannot  go  betweett 
the  island  and  point,  alth(mgh  the  passage  appears  good  and  open,  because  the  gronnd  i* 
altogether  foul  and  rocky;  always  theirefore  run  in  to  the  southward  of  the  islandi  ml4 
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wben  yoi|  baye  pasted  it^  anchor  in  4  or  6  Atfaonui.  This  cannot  be  considered  a  good 
harbor,  as  the  ground  is  bad  for  holdins,  and  with  the  urind  at  >f.  W.  you  will  then  be 
obhged  to  ha^j  jour  caUes.  From  Old  Periican  to  Salvage  Point  the  cousse  is  W.  i  N. 
^tantd  miles*  Salvage  Point  requires  a  good  berth,  having  a  reef  of  rocks  running  out 
from  it;  the  point  itself  is  low.  From  Salvage  Point  to  Hants  Head  the  course  is  W.  by 
S.  distant  7  miles;  and  one  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  head  is  Hants  Harbor,  fit  for  smsil 
craft  only ;  two  miles  Off  which  is  Hants  Harbor  Rock,  over  which  the  sea  generally  breaks ; 
bring  King's  Head  open  of  the  Sugar  Loaf^  and  you  vwill  clear  it  to  the  northward.  Two 
miles  fiiruier  is  King's  Head,  and  from  King's  Head  to  the  Sugar  Loaf  the  coigrse  and  dis- 
tance is  S.  W.  i  W»  about  3  miles. 

Eastward  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  is  Sillee  Cove,  fit  only  for  boats,  and  unsafe  for  vessels. 

NEW  PERLICAN. — F<rom  the  Sngsr  Loaf  to  the  north  point  of  the  entrance  of  New 
Periican,  the  bearing  is  S.  W.  i  W^  distant  2  miles;  and  one  mile  further  is  the  harborf* 
small,  but  tolerably  eood,  within  which  you  upay  ride  land-k>cked  in  from  5  to  10  fathoms.  ^ 
The  shores  are  bold  to,  and  free  from  danger.  The  entrance  is  nearly  two  miles  wide, 
being  bounded  by  Smutty  Nose  Point  on  the  east,  and  Oorlob  Point  on  the  west;  but  as 
you  advance  the  harbor  becomes  narrower,  so  that  at  the  anchorage  it  will  scarcely  be  haif 
a  mile  broad. 

HEART'S  CONTENT.— Three  miles  from  New  Periican  is  Heart's  Content,  a  good 
harbor,  fit  for  any  ship,  with  excellent  anchorage  towards  the  north  shore,  in  from  8  to  12 
fiithoms  water.  One  league  Author  is  Heart's  Desire,  fit  for  boats  only ;  and  3i  miles  be- 
yond that  is  Heart's  Delight,  another  cove,  adapted  for  small  craft  only.  From  Heart'a 
Delight,  about  three  miles,  h  Long  Point,  projecting  considerably  into  the  bay,  and  a  league 
further  is  Witless  Bay,  by  no  means  a  place  of  safety,  being  too  much  exposed,  and  the 
bottom  rocky.  Between  Long  Point  and  Witless  Bay  are  two  small  islands,  which  you 
leave  on  your  larboard  side. 

One  mile  from  Witless  Bay  ^  Green  Harbor,  where  vesseb  may  anchor  in  from  7  to  10 
fathoms.  Three  miles  further  is  Hope-all-a-head;  two  quies  beyond  which  is  New  Har* 
bor,  a  place  of  shoal  water,  and  only  fit  for  boats. 

DILDO  HARBOR.— Two  and  »  half  mijes  from  New  Harbor  is  DiWo  Harbor,  with- 
in which  is  very  good  anchorage,  in  a  cgve^  at  the  northern  side  of  the  entrance,  in  from 
10  to  20  &thoms  water,  good  deap  ground*  Three  miles  from  thence  is  Chapel  Bay,  the 
asonth  of  which  is  a  mile  broad,  and  the  bay  about  three  miles  deep.  Here,  bebund  a 
small  island,  about  two  miles  in,  is  good  anchorage  in  from  8  to  12  fathoms.  About  5  miles 
to  the  nortlwvard  is  Collier's  Bay,  very  similar,  and  running  nearly  in  the  same  direction  to 
Chapel  Bay.  Seven  miles  further  is  the  Point  qf  TicklQ  Usrbor  Bay,  which  runs  inward, 
in  a  southerly  direction,  full  8  miles;  there  is  up  danger  in  the  way,  and  though  little  fre- 
quented, the  anchorage  is  safe. 

BAY  OF  BULLS.— To  the  northward  is  the  Bay  of  Bulls,  running  in  a  N.N:  West- 
erly dureclaon  to  within  2  miles  of  Chapce  River,  in  Placentia  Bay.  There  is  very  good 
anchorage  in  various  parts  of  this  bay,  in  12  and  10  fathoms  vvater,  particularly  on  the 
western  side  in  a  cove,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  entrance,  with  from  10  to  15 
fiith^oms,  sandy  ground.  To  the  N.  £.  is  BuU  Island,  and  5  miles  further  Copper  Island. 
Both  these  lie  very  near  the  shore.  We  now  open  Deer  Harbor,  a  place  extensive,  and 
food  for  anchorage,  but  barred  with  many  shoals.  The  first  shoal  lies  midway  between 
Tickle  Point  and  Deer  Isknd,  having  6  fi^homs  on  its  shoalest  part,  and  therefore  not  dan- 
gerous; but  one-third  of  a  mile  fiirther  in,  is  a  bank  with  only  2  and  2i  fathoms  water; 
Ining  the  point  of  the  N.  E.  cove  open  of  Shallop  jCove  Point,  and  you  wili  go  clear  to  the 
westward  in  7  ftithoms  water.  There  is  also  another  shoal  lying  off  the  point  on  the  out- 
«ide  of  SbaUop  Cove,  on  which  are  2i  fathoms.  This  will  be  avoided  by  just  opening  the 
point  of  Deer  Island  with  the  first  point  on  the  main,  within  Deer  Island;  and  after  you 
nave  passed  Harbor  Island,  you  may  anchor  on  good  ground,  in  from  10  to  26  fa&oms. 
The  entrance  of  Deer  Harbor  bears  from  the  north  point  of  Bacalieu  Ishmd  W.  i  S.  dis* 
iKnt  about  13  leagues. 

Full  2i  miles  N.  £.  from  the  entrance  to  Deer  Harbor  is  Jones'  Harbor,  the  month  of 
which  is  not  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  the  channel  in  is,  in  several  parts,  still 
'  less.  It  runs  in  2i  or  3  miles,  and  has  good  anchorage  in  from  5  to  24  fat^ioms  water.^ 
To'4he  southward  is  a  high  and  steep  isknd,  called  Jones'  Island;  about  4  miles  firom 
which  is  BaU  Head;  .and  2  miles  further  Ganny  Cove;  its  entrance  is  confined,  being  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide;  there  is, /leverlheless,  good  riding  within  it,  in  10, 
12,  and  15  fathoms.  About  a  cajble's  length  off  the  north  shore,  just  at  the  entrance,  lies 
a  sunken  rock,  and  about  a  mile  S.  S.  £.  from  the  south  point  of  Long  Island,  is  another 
rock,  by  some  called  White  Island,  just  appearing  above  water.  Thu  rock  bears  S.  W, 
Imn  Random  South  Head. 

Random  North  Head  lies  W.  by  N.  distant  9<|  leases  horn  the  north  end  of  Bacafieu 
JjsJand,  and  about  4<l  leagues  N.  by  W.  from  New  Periican. 

fiANDOM  SOUND  lies  to  Jhe  westyvsrd,  und  comprehends  several  aims  and  harborsi 
Ihiu  Random  and  Smith's  Sofonds  unite  and  form  Random  Island,  the  channels  being 
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narrow,  Img,  and  circaitona.  At  the  janction  of  the  two  aounda  is  a  amall  ialAid  widi  a 
bar  of  only  two  fethoms  water,  the  passage  being  not  a  mile  broad.  About  3  leagudb  from 
Kandom  r(orth  Head,  lies  Hicliman's  Harbor,  where  you  will  find  good  anchorage  in  15 
fathoms.  Random  North  Head  bears  from  Rand<Hn  South  Head  N.  £.  i  £.  (tistant  3 
miles.  When  you  are  within  the  entrance  of  Random  Sound  ihere  is  a  bmnch  rans  in 
toward  the  south;  about  1  mile  within  which  is  Fox  Cove,  fit  for  boats,  and  2  miles  furdier 
Little  Heart's  Ease,  a  similar  cove,  running  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  then  dividing  into  tvro 
branches ;  the  western  one  has  4  and  5  fathoms  within  it,  but  the  eastern  branch  is  shalloMT 
and  adapted  for  boats  only.  There  is.  also  an  anchorage  2  miles  further,  on  the  same  side, 
in  a  cove  with  an  island  before  it,  with  8  fathoms ;  and  not  fiir  from  this  is  another  cove  on 
the  northern  side,  where  a  vessel  may  ride  in  7  ftithoms. 

SAf  ITH  SOUND  has  generally  deep  water,  and  is,  in  most  places,  one  mile  wide^ 
until  you  get  near  the  head.  Shut-in  Harbor  is  on  the  starboard  side;  it  is  nearly  at  tike 
entrance,  and  has  no  safe  anchorage,  the  ground  being  rocky.  Three  miles  ftirther  up  is 
Pope's  Harbor;  this  also  is  encumbered  with  rocks,  a  shoal  lying  near  the  middle  of  it< 
The  direction  of  the  channel  is  westward  about  Ti  leagues.  To  £e  eastward  of  Random 
Island  are  Duck  and  Green  Islands,  both  lying  a  considerable  distance  from  the  main  ; 
the  latter  is  hi§^,  and  may  be  seen  as  fbr  as  Trinity  Harbor;  it  bears  fi-om  Bonaventaro 
Head  S.  W.  i  S.  distant  about  6  miles ;  and  Bonaventure  Head  bears  trom  the  entraiuso 
cf  Smith's  Sound  £.  N.  £.  i  E.  distant  5  miles.  To  the  north-westward  of  Green  IskuQ^ 
is  Anthony  Island  and  Ireland's  Eye;  the  latter  is  3h  miles  in  length,  and  lies  in  a  S. 
W.  and  N.  £.  direction,  making  the  larboard  side  of  the  entrajpce  to  Smith's  Sound. 
The  northern  point  of  Irekmd's  Eye  bears  from  Bonaventure  Head  nearly  S.  W.  distent 
Si  miles. 

There  is  a  small  place  of  anchorage,  called  Ryder's  Harbor,  formed  by  a  little  island  necur 
the  main,  and  bearing  from  Green  Ishnd  S.  E.  i  E,  distant  4  miles;  the  passage  to  it  ia 
round  the  west  end  of  the  point,  off  "v^hich  are  some  scattered  rocks,  both  above  and  under 
water.  Within  this  hatbor  are  3  fathoms  water,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Ryder^a 
Island  the  N.  W.  arm  branches  off,  running  westward  one  mile,  and  being  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide;  here  are  7  fathoms  and  gw>d  anchorage.  From  Bonaventure  Head  ti> 
Port  Bonaventure  is  2  miles;  but  when  you  are  a  mile  off,  and  to  the  southward  of  tbo 
Head,  the  harbor  to  the  Admiral's  Stage  will  lie  about  N.  by  W. 

PORT  BONAVENTURE'S  best  entrance  is  between  two  sduJI  isladds;  but  you  may 
so  on  either  side  of  them  in  3  and  4  fathoms  water:  with  a  leading  wind  there  will  be  little 
danger ;  and  when  you  are  within,  and  have  passed  these  islands,  anchor  in  4  and  5  &tli- 
oms.  Southerly  winds  here  send  in  a  very  heavy  sea;  there  is,  however,  a  secure  place 
for  boats  within  a  point  behind  the  Admiral's  Stage,  appearing  like  a  great  pond,  where 
100  boats  may  lie,  even  with  bad  vi^eather,  in  safety. 

From  Bacalieu  North  Point  to  Bonaventure  Head  the  course  and  distance  is  N.  W.  4 
W.  22i  miles.    Bonaveqture  Head  is  remarkably  high  and  steep. 

From  Bonaventnre  Head  to  the  entrance  of  Trinity  Harbor,  itie  course  -and  distane^  im 
N.  E.  i  N.  41  miles;  and  from  Bonaventure  Head  to  the  Horsechops  E.  N.  £.  |  £.  8  miles. 

TRINITY  HARBOR  is  considered  one  of  the  best  and  largest  harbors  in  all  Ne^vr- 
fbundland,  having  several  arms  and  coves,  where  some  hundred  ships  may  ride  land-locked* 
It  is  a  place  which  you  may  safely  turn  in  or  out,  being  bold  to  on  each  side,  and  having  no 
danger  but  what  is  visible,  except  when  going  into  the  S.  W.  arm.  Where  the  Admiral's 
Stage  usually  is,  there  is  a  shoal,  called  the  Muscle  Bank,  from  which  shoots  off  the  point 
within  the  small  island  on  the  larboard  side  going  in,  and  extends  over  N.  N.  W.  about  a 
third  of  the  breadth  of  that  arm.  Being  within  that  bank,  which  will  discover  itself  by  tiia 
color  of  the  water,  you  may  edge  over  close  to  the  south  shore,  or  keep  your  lead  goin^ 
to  avoid  the  Muscle  Bank,  giving  it  a  little  distance;  the  mark  for  avoiding  it  is  the  hoiise» 
standing  over  the  steep  perpenmcular  rock,  situated  between  Tavemor's  Point  and  Ship 
Cove,  open  of  the  Neddick.  Keep  this  mark  on  until  you  are  halfway  over  to  the  Ned- 
dick,  then  haul  toward  the  S.  W.  branch,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  south  shore  till  you  shut 
in  Tavemor's  Point  with  the  Neddick;  you  wu  ^en  go  within  the  Muscle  Bank.  Vou 
may  anchor  in  from  14  to  10  fbthoms,  and  approach  near  to  the  stage  on  shore,  so  as  ta 
make  a  stage  with  topmasts  to  your  stage  on  shore,  to  load  or  unload  your  ship.  This 
will  be  found  a  most  excellent  harbor;  for,  after  you  are  in  the  S.  W.  arm,  you  win  per- 
ceive another  branch  running  up  to  the  N.  W.  which  is  continued  by  another  to  the  S.  \V.; 
but  there  is  a  bar  or  ledge  at  the  entrance  ^f  the  S.  W.  arm.  The  N.  W,  arm  is  also  a 
large  place,  having  good  anchorage  for  600  sail  of  ships.  Besides  the  fore-mentioned  arms^ 
the  main  harbor  turns  up  to  the  north. 

Ships,  being  within  the  harbor's  mouth*  may  safely  ride  in  a  large  cove  on  the  starbcMod 
or  east  side,  land-locked,  on  good  ground;  here  the  planters  live.  Over  against  that 
eove,  on  the  hrboard  or  west  side,  are  two  other  coves;  the  southernmost  of  tiiem  is 
caUed  the  Vice  Admiral's  Cove,  very  convenient  for  curing  fish ;  and  above,  or  to  the 
aorthward  of  that,  is  a  lai^  cofre  or  anut  called  Got's  Cove,  where  there  m  room  enaogh 
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Air  300  ot  400  sail  of  ships  to  ride,  all  on  dear  gnmnd;  &ere  neidier  wlndb  nor  sea  nor 
tide  cah  hurt  you ;  and  in  this  place  ships  may  lie  undiscorered  until  the  weather  becomes 
dear  and  open. 

There  are  several  other  anchoring  places  in  this  harbor,  with  good  clean  ground.  The 
bottom  everf  where  is  tough  clay,  with  4  and  5  fathoms  water,  within  two  boats'  length 
of  the  shore;  and  6, 7,  8,  9, 10, 12,  and  14  fethoms;  and  in  some  places  more,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  tfie  arnifl  and  channels.  You  may  turn  in  or  out  readily,  olwerving  your  tide,  which 
rises  diont  4  feet,  and  sometimes  more.  <* 

ROBINHOOD'S  BAY.— Sherwick  Head,  which  is  the  eastern  pomt  of  Trinity  Har* 
bor,  forms  also  the  soulh-westem  boundary  of  Robinhoed's  Bay,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
a  mile  wide,  and  the  bay  extends  northward  nearly  two  miles.  Here  vessels  frequentiy 
nde  and  fish,  in  from  7  to  17  fathoms  water.  At  the  further  or  upper  end  of  this  bay  there 
are  some  spots  of  shattow  water,  but  at  its  entrance,  and  between  Sherwick  and  Fox  Island 
Points  there  is  no  danger  whatever. 

SALMON  COVE  and  ENGLISH  HARBOR  lie  to  the  eastward  of  Robinhood's 
Bay,  being  fktfy  divided  from  it  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  called  Fox's  Island.  The  for* 
fner  of  these  runs  in  northerly,  and  is  considered  a  good  fishing  place;  it  is  dear  of  dan- 
gers, and  has  a  good  depth  of  water,  from  17  to  10  and  8  fathoms;  the  eastern  shore  is 
bold  to,  and  at  the  further  end  of  the  cove  there  is  a  small  run  of  water,  which  extends 
about  two  miles  to  the  northward.    * 

ENGLISH  HARBOR  ia  situated  at  the  south-eastern  entrance  of  Salmon  Cove.  It 
is  &  dean  bay,  Where  yon  may  ride  in  4  and  5  fadioms  water.  From  hence  the  coast 
rounds  to  the  eastward  to  the  Horsechops,  a  distance  of  more  than  three  miles;  it  is  all 
high  land,  steep  to  and  without  danger.  To  the  north-eastward  of  Horsechops  is  Green 
Bay,  open  and  entirely  exposed  to  the  southward.  At  the  eastern  part  of  this  bay  is  a 
tfmafl  sandy  beach  with  a  rivulet  of  water.  This  place  is  little  frequented,  and  is  neither 
convenient  for  ships  tp  fish  or  ride  in.  When  you  have  passed  this  bay  there  is  no  shel- 
tering eove  or  place  until  you  reach  Ragged  and  Catalina  Harbors. ' 

RAGGED  HARBOR  is  so  named  from  the  rough  and  craggy  appearance 4>f  the  sur- 
rounding rocks,  which  render  it  unsafe  for  either  boats  or  ships  to  enter;  but  fi>r  those 
who  intend  going  there,  w^  shall  observe,  they  must  go  to  the  northward  ef  the  reef  of 
rocks  at  its  entrance,  running  on  north,  until  the  harbor  comes  quite  open,  then  you  ma|F 
flteer  in  between  the  Round  Island  near  the  main,  and  a  large  black  rock,  being  the  outer- 
most of  the  ragged  ones  before  mentioned.  Sail  on  until  you  are  to  the  westward  of  them 
aJI,  or  until  you  get  the  south  head  of  Catalina  to  appear  between  the  westernmost  rock 
and  the  main,  then  anchor.    A  river  of  good  water  is  at  the  head  of  the  harbor. 

CATALINA  HARBOR  is  nearly  two  miles  to  the  northward  of  Ragged  Harbor,  and ' 
is  in  the  latitude  of  46^  31'  16"  N.  bearing  from  the  north  point  of  Bacafieu  Island  nearly 
north,  distant  114  miles.  It  is  a  good  harbor  for  small  vessels,  and  may  \fe  known  by  a  sin-f 
gnlar  green  iskindat  the  south  points  of  its  entrance.  Near  half  a  mUe  to  .the  north  of  this 
jefattd  is  the  Brandy  Rocks,  a  ledge  over  which  the  sea  frequently  breaks.  You  may  go 
«n  either  dde  of  these  rocks,  giving  the  little  iskind  a  berth,  or  with  a  leading  wind  between 
$he  island  and  the  main,  thoueh  this  passage  is  exceeding  narrow,  in  4  and  5  &tfaomst 
Just  within  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  is  Charlton  Rock  or  shoal,  lying  nearly  mid-channel, 
pver  which  are  only  8  feet  water.  You  must  avoid  bringing  the  north  point  of  Green  Isi* 
^d  on  with  Burnt  Head,  the  south  point  of  the  harbor,  mr  that  will  carry  you  right  upon 
the  rock ;  there  is  a  passage  between  the  isknd  and  rock,  and  also  between  the  rock  and 
liie  north  shore,  only  steering  nearer  the  main,  about  two-thirds  over. 

LITTLE  CATALINA  BAY  lies  inwaitb  on  the  northern  skle.  From  Catalma 
Harbor  to  Little  Catalina,  the  course  is  about  N.  £.  14  mile;  and  thence  to  the  north 
liead  of  the  bay  £•  N.  E.  a  little  easteiiy,  44  miles«  When  within  the  harbor  you  may 
smchor  close  to  the  shore  in  4  and  5  fiithoms,  land-locked;  or  to  the  southward  of  the 
Little  Green  Island  in  3i  fiuhoms,  or  by  running  up  two  miles  further  obtain  fresh  water, 
In  tike  S.  W.  arm  or  branch  of  the  river,  where  there  is  anchorage  in  5  fathoms,  the  har^ 
bor  runs  weeteriy .  Sometimes  the  water  in  this  harbor  will  suddenly  rise  3  or  4  feet,  then 
hSk  again,  and  in  certain  seasons  it  will  often  do  so  2  or  3  times  in  3  or  4  hours.  It  abounds 
with  salmon,  and  the  herb  Alexander  grows  luxuriantly  on  die  Little  Iskmd.  Near  a  small 
eove,  at  the  N.  W.  is  a  sort  of  minerd,  of  a  glittering  nature,  generally  called  Fire  Stone; 
tfxcellMit  wiflicks  may  be  found  on  the  rocks. 

From  the  south  to  the  north  head  of  Catalina  the  course  is  N.  E.  I  £.  distant  fij'milesi 
and  between  them  are  fktim  13  to  5  Jithoms  water.  The  whole  way  is  a  kind  of  broken 
ground,  and  in  blowing  weather  the  aea  frequently  tyreaks  high  over  it. . 

From  the  north  head  of  Catalina  to  Fk>wer's  roint,  the  course  is  N.  N*  E.  i  £.  distant 

ft!  mUsa;  and  one  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  point  lie  some  sunken  reeks;  you  may  go 

between  Flower's  Point  and  these  rocks  in  6  fkthoms  water,  but  it  is  more  advkiable  to  paaa 

on  the  outside  of  them ;  this  you  wiU  readily  do  by  iHrinffing  GuU  Island  open  of  Spiller'a 

Pm1»  or  Iqr  Iweping  the  sonlfa  head  ef  Catalina  open  of  the  north  haad» 
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From  FloTif^r^fl  Point  to  Bird's  Island  is  2  miles.  Within  Bird's  Island  is  a  small  bay^ 
where  ships  can  occasionally  ride,  in  one  branch  which  runs  up  towards  the  west,  and  in 
the  other,  amidst  some  rocks,  which  are  above  water.  Bird's  Island  Bay  ex&ands  so  far 
as  Cape  L'Argent. 

From  Flower's  Point  to  Cape  L'Argent  is  3}  miles.  It  is  rather  a  low  rocky  pcmt^ 
having  also  a  large  rock  above  water  lying  off  it. 

From  Cape  L'Argent  to  SpiUer's  Point  is  H  mile.  Between  these  points  the  lead  fidls 
into  very  deep  water.  SpiUer's  Point  is  steep  and  bold  to,  but  not  very  high,  with  a  rock 
above  water  near  it*  Over  the  point,  you  may  discern  thei  high  land  of  Port  Bonavista  a 
great  way  off  at  sea. 

From  SpiUer's  Point  to  Cape  Bonavista  the  course  is  north,  distant  almost  one  league. 
Between  them  is  a  deep  bay,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  the  harbor  of  Bonavista,  from, 
the  head  of  which  it  is  only  divided  by  a  neck  of  land.  Two  miles  over,  and  from  Red 
Head  Bay,  it  is  not  above  a  musket  shot. 

Hitherto  the  allowance  made  for  the  variation  of  the  compass  has  been  two  points  west; 
which,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  found  sufficiently  near  to  the  truth  for  aU  the  purposes  of 
navigation;  but  from  hence  to  the  northward  it  appears  to  have  generally  increased.  At 
the  Capes  which  form  Bonavista  Bay,  the  variation  in  1820  was  30°  28'  W.;  at  Barroir 
Harbor  28"^  30'  W.;  and  at  Happy  Adventure  only  28°. 

FROM  CAPE  BONAVISTA  TO  CAPE  FREELS  (NORTH.*) 

CAPE  BONAVISTA  is  in  latitude  48<»  42'  N.  and  longitude  53°  05'  W.  On  it  ther& 
is  a  reviving  light  of  two  minutes  intervals,  showing  a  red  and  white  light  alternately.  It 
b  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Kept  open  wiSi  Spiller's  Point,  it  keeps  vessels  clear 
of  the  ixM::ks  called  the  Flowers. 

The  cape  appears  frxim  a  distance  of  a  bluish  color,  and  is  a  steep  rocky  point,  having  4 
fathoms  dose  to  the  shore.  Somewhat  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  N.  N.  £.  from 
the  extremity  of  the  cape  lies  Gull  Island;  which,  though  small,  may  easily  be  recogmaed, 
by  being  a(  moderat0  height,  and  elevated  in  the  middle,  making  somethmg  like  a  round 
hat  with  broad  green  brims,  and  visible  4  or  5  leagues  off,  when  the  weather  is  dear.  N. 
N.  E.  i  £.  distant  3i  miles  from  Gull  Island,  is  the  Old  Hany  Rock,  having  only  13  feet 
water  over  it.  From  this  a  reef  or  bank  extends  to  the  N.  E.  nearly  three  miles,  having 
several  dangerous  spots  upon  it,  of  only  18  feet  and  3  or  4  fathoms.  The  outer  edge  of  this 
danger  is  ctdled  the  Young  Harry.  At  its  northern  extremity  are  10  fathoms  water^  and 
a  liule  farther  off  45  fathoms.  Between  the  Young  Harry  and  the  middle  ground  of  18 
feet,  are  12,  20,  and  50  fathoms ;  to  the  northward  of  the  middle  eround  are  60  and  40 
fathoms;  to  the  eastward  are  19  and  20  fathoms ;  to  the  southward,  and  between  it  and 
the  Old  Harry,  26  and  31  fathoms.  At  the  north  part  of  the  Okl  Harry  are  11  fathoms  | 
to  the  westward  ^0  fathoms;  to  the  S.  W.  9  fathoms;  and  a  little  further  S.  W.  57 
&thoms.  Abundance  of  fish  are  caught  by  the  boats  which  freouent  this  bank,  but  it  is 
yery  dangerous  for  shipping.  The  sea  commonly  breaks  over  Old  Harry,  unless  in  fine 
weather,  and  the  water  be  very  smooth ;  but  the  other  part  of  the  shoals  show  themselveB 
only  in,  or  immediately  after,  heavy  gales  on  the  shove. 

In  order  4x>  avoid  the  Old  Harry,  you  should  bring  GuH  Island  on  with  the  Green  Ridge* 
which  lies  considerably  inland ;  but  you  must  beware,  for  this  mark  will  carry  you  too  ctoso 
to  the  Young  {larry.  Vessels  running  along  shore,  to  »void  these  rocks,  must  be  careful 
in  keeping  Cape  Bonavista  open  with  3ie  westernmost  extremity  of  a  high  range  of  land 
to  the  southward,  called  the  Inner  Ridge ;  these  dangers,  together  with  the  long  ledge, 
called  the  Flowers,  ah*eady  noticed,  render  it  very  imprudent  for  a  mariner  to  attempt 
making  land  hereabout  in  thick  or  boisterous  weaker;  indeed,  at  any  time,  the  Island  of 
Bacalieu  is  the  best  and  safest  landfall  for  the  stranger  thai;  is  bound  to  any  part  of  Boq»« 
vista  Bay. 

BONAVISTA  BAY.— This  extensive  bay  is  formed  on  the  south  by  Cape  Bonavista^ 
and  on  ^e  north  by  Cape  Freels.  These  capes  lie  N.  i  E^  and  S.  |  W .  from  each  other^ 
and  comprehend  a  distance  of  40  miles;  between  which  the  coast  is  much  indented  with 
bays  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  most  of  which  are  navigable,  but  difficult,  rocky,  and  dangerous. 
The  land,  on  the  south,  is  generally  high  and  mountainous,  and  the  shores  steep  and  iron^ 
bound ;  the  north  side  is  hyr  and  marshy,  fi*om  which  the  water  runs  off  shoal  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  whole  bay  abounds  with  auall  islands,  and  is  on  every  side 
encompassed  with  dangers.  The  harbors,  sounds,  and  inlets,  are  deep,  extensive, 
numerous,  well  sheltered,  and  safe ;  but  they  are  generally  so  deeply  embayed,  the  pas- 
sages  into  them  so  intricatOt  and  the  surrounding  land  ao  similar  in  appearance,  that  few* 
except  those  to  whom  the  navigation  is  familiar,  ever  attempt  to  enter  them*  Of  tfapee 
which  seem  to  offer  the  best  renige  to  strangers,  who  from  necessity  should  be  compelled 
to  seek  a  place  of  shelter,  the  following  appear  best  calculated  to  suit  his  circumstances] 


*So  called  to  distiafuish  it  from  a  eape  of  the  same  aamoi  situated  on  the  soathera  port  of  Newlraikk 
land,  near  St.  Maiy's  Bay.. 
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Barrow  Harbor^  or  Great  Chance  Harbor,  on  the  south ;  and  New  Harbor,  or  Cat  Cove, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  bay;  bat  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  entrance  to  New  Harbor 
is  a  great  impedinieiilv  and  renders  Cat  Cove  the  most  to  be  preferred. 

PORT  BONAVISTA,  or  Bonavista  Harbor,  lies  withm  and  about  3}  miles  to  the 
south-eastward  of  Cape  Bonavista;  and  vessels  intending  to  rendezvous  there,  may  either 
pass  to  it  between  GuU  Island  and  the  Cape,  or  between  Gull  Island  and  the  Old  Harry 
ilock,  or  to  the  northward  of  the  Young  Harry  altogether;  if  the  former,  between  GuJl 
Island  and  Bonavista.  The  passage  is  ab«ut  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  both  the 
cape  and  island  steep  to,  having  4  fetthoms  water  close  to  each  side,  and  16  or  >  8  fathoms 
mid-channel;  but  it  will  be  advisable  not  to  go  too  near  to  the  Gull  Island,  on  account  of  a 
rock  under  water,  which  lies  about  300  yards  off  the  S .  £ .  part  of  the  island.  Having  passed 
through  this  channel,  and  finding  yourself  to  the  westward  of  the  cape,  you  will  see  Green 
Island,  distant  about  half  a  mile  from  the  cape.  Large  vessels  commonly  leave  this  island 
on  their  larboard  side,  in  their  passage  to  Port  Bonavista,  going  between  Green  and  Stone 
Islands.  The  channel  is  full  one  mUe  and  a  quarter  wide,  and  with  12, 16,  and  18  fathontt 
water  in  it,  and  no  danger  whatever,  except  a  sunk  rock  of  3  fathoms  water,  which  lies 
about  200  yards  to  the  N.  E.  of  Green  Island;  or  they  may  go  to  the  westward  of  Stone 
Island,  and  run  on  southerly  untU  they  open  the  points  of  the  harbor,  and  having  passed 
Moses  Point,  sail  to  the  southward  of  the  Swerry^s  Rocks;  these  are  always  visible,  and  ' 
have  no  passage  betweenthem  and  the  point.     Here  they  may  anchor  in  10  or  8  fathoms* 

The  inner  passage,  between  Cape  Bonavista  and  Green  Island,  is  frequently  attempted 
by  small  vessels.  The  channel  is  in  some  parts  narrow,  and  the  ground  foul.  About  a  mile 
to  the  south-eastward  of  the  Green  Island  is  the  ledge  of  red  rocks;  you  may  go  between 
these  and  the  land  into  Red  Cove.  There  are  6  fathoms  water,  and  in  the  cove,  4;!,  4,  and 
3  fitthoms;  but  the  ground  is  all  foul.  There  is  a  passage  also  to  the  southward  of  these 
rocks,  and  between  them  and  Western  Head,  in  which  are  6  &thoms.  A  little  to  the 
eastward  of  Western  Head  there  is  a  small  rock  under  water*  It  lies  about  a  cable's  length 
firom  the  shore,  and  the  sea  commonly  breaks  oveir  it,  but  boats  can  go  between  it  and  the 
shore.  To  the  southward  is  Red  Head,  or  Point,  and  further  on,  is  Moses  Point.  Between 
these  is  another  opening,  called  Bayley's  Cove/  You  may,  in  case  of  extreme  necessity, 
run  in  here  and  anchor,  but  the  ground  is  foul  and  rocky  throu^out.  There  was  on  the 
north  side  of  this  cove  a  stage  for  fishings  Moses  Point  is  the  northern  point  of  Bona- 
▼ista  Bay.  This  place  is  a  very  eligible  situation  for  carrying  on  the  fishery^  but  it  is  so 
open  to  the  weather,  that  with  north-westerly  gales,  following  a  continuance  of  strong 
winds  firem  seaward,  the  waves  break  right  athwart  the  harbor's  mouth,  and  sometimes 
the  whole  of  &e  fishing  boats  founder  at  their  anchors,  and  not  unfirequently  many  of 
their  staees  are  destroyed.-  'Vesseki  during  the  summer  months  commonly  moor  under 
£werry  Head  in  8  or  16  fathoms;  but  even  here,  and  in  every  other  part  of  this  harbor, 
the  ground  is  so  rocky  and  uneven  that  you  wiU  be  obliged  to  buoy  up  your  cable. 

BLaCK  head  bay. — This  is  a  wide  and  deep  &y,  comprehended  between  Black 
Head  to  the  eastward  and  Southern  Head  to  the  westward.  Black  Head  bears  from 
Cape  Bonavista  W.  S.  W.  i  S.  distant  5|  miles;  Southern  Head  bears  from  Cape  Bona- 
vista W.  I  N.  distant  12  miles;  and  Black  Head. and  Southern  Head  bear  from  each 
other  E.  S.  £.  |  S«  and  W.  N.  W.  i  N.  being  nearly  8  miles  i^art.  On  the  western 
tide  of  Black  Head  Bay  is  King's  Cove,  distant  about  4  miles  firom  Southern  Head.  This 
mko  is  a  fishing  establishment,  but  still  more  objectionable,  as  a  place  of  shelter,  than 
Bonaviata,  for  this  is  directly  open  to  seaward,  and  the  ground  is  all  foul. 

KEELS.-^This  'm  another  establisluQent  for  the  fisheries,  and  situated  in  one  of  the* 
coves  about  midway  between  Southern  and  Western  Heads*  Between  these  two  head9 
Are  four  other  coves;  but  neither  Keels  nor  any  of  these  coves  are  fit  or  good  places  foF 
anchorage,  especially  with  ships  of  burthen. 

From  Western  Head  the  land  bends  W.  S.  W.  i  S.  and  leads  to  numeitous  eoveSf 
bays,  and  arms  of  the  sea,  most  of  which  have  deep  water,  and  places  of  anchorage.  We 
ahaU  here  enumerate  the  principal  of  these,  with  tiieir  respective  situations ;  but,  as  many 
of  them  are  too  deeply  embayed  for  general  navigation,  we  shall  not  extend  our  directions 
to  a  minute  or  particular  description  of  them  allr  but  confine  ourselves  to  such  only  as  are 
situated  in  prominent  parts  of  the  bay,  and  are  mostiy  fitted  for  general  use,  and  conunonly 
freouented. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  from  Western  Head  the  land  tufns  W.'  S*  Westward,  and 
leads  to  Plate  Cove,  Indian  Arm,  and  Southward  Bay  #      # 

PLATE  COVE  is  situated  on  the  coast  about  7i  miles  distant  from  Western  Head* 
Its  entranoe,  between  Arrow  Point  and  Plate  Cov'e  Head,  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide, 
from  whence  it  bends  in  more  than  a  mile  to  the  southward*  At  its  eastern  extremity  m  a 
jrun  of  fresh  water,  but  the  bottom  is  foul  and  rocky .    It  is,  therefi>re,  not  much  frequented* 

INDIAN  ARM  lies  about  S.  W.  by  W.  from  Plate  Gove  Head,  diatuit  3  miles.  It  w 
m  narrow  inlet  mnniag  in  nearly  S.  W .  about  two  miles,  and  terminates  in  a  rivulet  of 
£-aah  w«ter. 
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SOUTHWARD  BAY  is  separated  from  Indian  Arm  onij  bj  a  narron^  nedt  o£  lan4. 
This  18  an  extensive  branch  of  the  sea.  Its  entrance,  between  Red  Head  and  Kate's  Har« 
bor  Head,  is  a  {vJl  mile  wide,  with  30,  50,  60,  and  90  fathoms  water,  mid-channel.  From 
hence  it  bends  to  die  sonth-westward  TJ  miles,  becoming  narrower  as  yon  advance,  but 
With  deep  water  and  no  danger.  On  the  western  side  there  is  an  opening,  called  Hayes 
Cove.    It  lies  about  two  miles  from  Kate  Harbor  Head. 

BACON-BONE  ROCK — It  will  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  vessels  inCending^to 
seek  either  of  these  i^aces,  must  beware  of  the  Bacon-Bone  Rock,  a  danger  of  only  18 
feet  wiM»r  over  it :  this  lies  W.  h  N.  distant  one  mile  from  Western  Head,  and  directly  in 
the  fairway  of  the  navigation.  To  avoid  this  danger,  do  not  shut  in  Southern  Head  until 
Little  Denier  comes  on  with  the  outer  Shag  Island. 

KATE  HARBOR  lies  to  the  westward  of  Plate  Cove.  Its  entrance  is  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  wide,  and  t;he  harbor  runs  in  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter.  The  depth  of  wtfer 
is  36,  29,  and  27  fathoms  mid-channel,  decreasing  as  you  advance  to  the  further  end^ 
There  is  a  rock  under  water  off  its  entrance,  ^th  7,  8,  and  9  fiKthoms  round  it ;  this  lies 
nearer  to  Kate's  Head,  but  there  is  a  passage  between  them,  and  also  a  still  wider  chan- 
nel on  the  western  side  of  the  rockt 

SWEET  BAY.— This  is  another  extensive  inlet,  lying  to  the  westward  c^Kate  Hsr- 
bor.  Its  entrance  is  between  Cutler's  Head  and  Chance  Foint,  and  leads  also  to  Maiden- 
hair Cove,  and  Little  and  Great  Chance  Harbors.  Sweet  Bay  is  the  easternmost  inlet, 
which  having  entered  and  passed  Cutler's  Head,  which  is  rocky  and  steep  to,  you  will  see 
Turfjpook  Isknd :  it  is  small  and  narrow.  About  half  a  mile  to  the  S.  W.  of  this  is  Woody 
Island,  and  between  them  a  rock  under  water.  There  is  a  passage  on  either  side  of  these, 
Imd  when  yon  get  beyond  Woody  Island,  the  bay  becomes  about  three-quarters  of  a  nrile 
wide,  with  60  f^homs  water,  mid-way.  Advancing  still  further,  you  will  observe  several 
islands  m  your  passage.  There  is  also  a  rock  under  water  on  your  starboard  side,  three- 
quarters  <jr  a  mile  beyond  Woody  Island.  It  lies  abreast  of  a  little  island  which  is  ndd- 
channel.  Further  on  is  Wolf  Is^d,  between  which  and  the  main  there  is  no  passage. 
Off  this  lies  Gooseberry  Island;  between  which  and  Wolf  Island  there  are  30  fathoms 
Water,  bat  the  channel  is  narrow,  and  tb&t  on  the  eastern  nde  of  Gooseberry  Island  is  much 
wider.  Sweet  Bay  here  divides  into  two  branches;  that  to  the  eastwud  is  called  the 
flouth-west  arm,  and  has  direbtly  before  its  entrance  Hunt's  Island,  the  channel  to  &• 
eastward  of  which  has  10,  12,  and  14  fathoms  water,  and  that  to  the  westward  7  and  9 
'bthomsf  You  will  then  see  on  your  starboard  side  a  small  island :  you  may  pass  it  on 
either  side ;  and  having  so  done,  will  drop  into  24,  22,  and  20  fiithoms  water.  The  head 
of  the  arm  is  foul  and  rocky.  The  N.  W.  arm  is  divided  from  the  S.  W.  arm  a  little 
below  Hunt*s  Island,  and  at  tne  further  end  of  Wolf's  Island  is  nearly  a  noJle  wide ;  front 
Whence  it  runs  south-westeily  3i  miles,  vrith  good  depth  of  water,  and  clear  of  daingers* 
At  Uie  bottom  is  a  sandy  beach  and  a  small  rivulet. 

GREAT  CHANCE  HARBOR.--This  is  an  excellent  and  convenient  place  of  anchor- 
age, the  entrance  to  which  lies  W.  i  Si  distant  lOi  miles  from  Western  Head/  Vessels 
sailing  for  this  place  should  recollect  the  mark  already  given  to  avoid  the  Bacon-Bone 
Rock.  Having  passed  this  danger,  you  may  sail  on  directly  fi>r  the  harbor;  the  course 
Will  be  W.  I  N.  until  you  get  f&reast  of  Chance  Point.  You  will  now  guard  against  a 
sunken  rock  at  the  southern  part  of  the  entrance,  whidi  has  only  16  feet  waller  over  it. 
To  avoid  and  go  clear  of  this  danger,  be  careful  not  to  shut  in  the  westward  Mustard-bowl 
Island  with  the  eastern  one:  these  are  situated  at  the  larboard  side  of  the  cfaaaneL 
Having  passed  the  eastern  bland,  stand  boldly  in,  approaching  each  side  as  nearly  as  you 
like,  and  anchor  any  where  above  the  narrows  in  from  1 1  to  5  fathoms.  The  ground  is  good 
and  holds  welL  1l  ou  will  lie  sheltered  from  all  weather,  and  may  procure  wood  and  water 
with  great  facility.  Chance  Point  and  Cutler's  Head  are  both  steep  to.  Off*  the  former^ 
and  &ectly  in  a  line  between  the  southern  part  of  Long  Islands,  there  is  a  spot  of  ground 
With  only  7  fadioms  of  water ;  during  heavy  gales  from  the  seaward  this  wiH  show  itself  by 
the  sea  breaking  over  it^  but  in  fine  Weather  it  is  not  dangerous.  N.  E.  a  little  northerly, 
distant  almost  one  mile,  is  the  ChaiMse  GuU  Rock,  ateep  to,  and  always  viable.  To  the 
weetwanl  is  Deer  Island,  one  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  but  nairow.-  There  is  a  good  chan- 
nel between  it  and  the  main  to  Chandler'A  Reach. 

CHANDLER'S  REACH  is  the  channel  leading  to  Goose  Bay  and  Clode  Sound; 
the  course  thiough  winch  is  W.  |  S.,  which,  from  Sie  N.  W.  point  of  Deer  Idand,  will 
talie  you  to  Connecting  Point  ;ethi8  is  the  point  of  the  peninsula  that  divides  the  former 
firmnthe  latter. 

GOOSE  BAY  TBtts  in  sootfa-westerfy  about  7|  miles,  and  bf  keeping  in  mid-chanBe^ 
arou  will  meet  with  no  danger,  but  have  47,  40,  and  36  fathoms  water,  until,  having  passed 
Lubber's  Hole,  the  depth  decreases  to  12,  13«  10,  and  8  fathoms,  when  you  will  see  a 
Small  island  situated  to  the  westward  of  Goose  Head ;  behind,  and  to  the  westward  of  this, 
>ou  may  anchor  in  firom  4  to  7  fathonu,  or  fbrtber  to  4ie  southward  m  6|  latfaoms.  la 
tnost  of  these  inlets  you  will  lie  perfectly  safe,  and  entirely  land-locked.  Fresh  water  and 
wood  are  plentiful,  and  easily  obtained. 
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•  CliODE  SOUND  is  a  fine  branch  ofthe  sea,  running  in  from  Chandler's  Reach  full  20 
miles.  It  has  many  good  places  of  very  good  anchorage,  and  without  any  danger.  Ves- 
sels may  find  perfect  safety  on  the  northern  shore,  at  Brown's  Cove,  or  further  iu,  at  Long 
Cove,  or  Platter  Cove  *,  or  on  the  southern  shore,  at  Bunyan's  and  Love  Coves ;  or,  pas- 
sing the  Platter  Rocks,  and  steering  westward,  at  Freshwater  Cove.  The  mid-channel 
has  all  the  way  deep  water,  and  there  are  no  rocks  except  near  the  shores. 

LION'S  EiEN. — This  is  an  opening  lying  at  the  N.  W.  end  of  Chandler's  Reach;  to 
enter  which  you  must  saU  to  the  northward  of  the  Deer  and  Cluster  Isknds,  and  pass  the 
Barrows,  which  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile  wide,  and  has  '24  fathoms  water  in  it.  Having 
passed  the  entrance  about  one  mile,  there  is  a  sunken  rock,  round  which  are  4,  5,  and  6 
fathoms ;  you  may  then  perceive  the  inlet  to  branch  off  into  two  divisions ;  that  to  the  N.  W. 
is  very  narrow,  and  has  a  rocky  islet  at  its  entrance ;  but  that  which  runs  to  the  S.  W.  la 
broader,  and  has  11,  14,  and  10  fathoms  water  in  it.  It  runs  in  from  the  sunken  rock  about 
1]  mile,  and  at  its  further  end  becomes  shoal,  narrow,  and  rocky. 

THE  LONG  ISLANDS  are  4  in  number,  having  narrow  channels  between  them, 
some  of  which  are  incumbered  with  rocks,  and  dangerous.  The  eastern  island  is  the 
largest  and  broifdest;  the  next  to  it  is  the  longest;  the  two  western  ones  are  smaller  and 
narrower.  They  form  the  nortliern  boundary  of  the  passage  from  Western  Head  to 
Chandler's  Reach ;  and  also  the  southern  boundary  to  Swale  Tickle  and  Newman's  Sound. 
Off  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  largest  Long  Island  lies  a  sunken  rock;  it  is  close  to  tlie 
land,  and  therefore  may  easily  be  avoided :  this  point  bears  from  Western  Head  nearly 
W.  by  N.  distant  6  miles. 

NEWMAN'S  SOUND. — ^This  is  a  large  arm  of  the  sea,  running  in  W.  by  N.  having 
«t  its  entrance  Swale  Island,  which  is  nearly  4^  miles  long,  and  not  one  broad  in  the  widest 
part.  This  divides  the  entrance  into  two  channels ;  the  southern  passage  is  called  the 
Swale  Tickle,  and  the  northern  one  goes  by  the  general  name  of  Newman's  Sound.  To 
sail  from  abreast  of  the  Western  Head  into  the  Swale  Tickle,  you  must  steer  W.  N.  W. 
i  W.  To  sail  from  abreast  of  the  Bonavista  Gull  Island,  steer  W.  N.  W.  |  W.  29  miles, 
and  it  will  carry  you  a  little  to  the  southward  of  fiittle  Swale  Island,  and  in  the  fairway 
of  the  passage ;  but  in  advancing  through  this  channel  there  are  several  obstructions,  and 
the  passages  from  thence  into  Newman's  Sound  are  so  narrow,  ^at  it  will  always  be  ad- 
visable to  go  to  the  northward  of  the  Great  Swale  Island.  To  do  this,  having  rounded 
the  Gull  Island,  steer  W.  N.  W.  i  W.  27  or  28  miles;  you  will  then  have  die  sound 
open,  and  can  proceed  accordingly.  It  is  full  li  mile  wide,  and  extends  in  nearly  a  N.  by 
W.  direction  from  the  N.  E.  point  of  Swale  Island  11  miles,  having  several  places  of  goA 
anchorage.  Those  on  the  southern  shore  are  South  Broad  Cove,  Minchin's  Cove,  and 
Stanford  Cove. 

SOUTH  BROAD  COVE  is  situated  two  miles  and  a  half  beyond  the  western  point 
of  Swale  Island,  and  is  a  place  of  great  safety.     The  passage  in  is  to  the  south-westward, 
and  you  will  ride  well  sheltered  in  10  fathoms,  free  from  any  danger.     There  is  a  small 
•iabnd  at  the  entrance,  which  you  wiU  leave  on  your  ku'board  side. 

MINCHIN'S  COVE  is  to  the  westward;  to  go  to  this  place,  there  is  a  long  narrow 
point  of  land  running  out  to  the  northward,  which  you  will  round,  and  turning  southerly, 
the  cove  will  appear  open :  here  you  will  lie  in  5  fathoms,  opposite  a  sandy  beach.  To 
the  westward  is  Mount  Stanford,  off  the  point  of  which  lies  a  small  island,  reaching  half 
Mray  over  the  passage,  making  the  channel  in  this  part  very  narrow.  The  best  course 
through  is  to  the  eastward  of  this  isbind,  in  9  fathoms.  Here  an  opening  appears  to  the* 
eastward,  called  Buckley's  Cove,  fit  for  smaD  vessels.  The  coast  now  winding  to  the  west- 
ward forms  a  broad  bay,  with  20,  26,  and  27  fathoms  water  in  it,  free  from  any  danger,  and 
ahallowing  on  each  side  towards  the  shore's.  At  the  south-western  part  of  this  is  Stanford 
Cove,  having  a  sandy  beach,  the  approach  towards  which  shtiUows  gradually. 

The  anchorages  on  the  northern  shore  are.  North  Broad  Cove,  Great  and  Little  Happy 
Adventure  Coves,  and  Barrow  Harbors.  Barrow  Harbor  is  tolerably  safe,  and  the  most 
convenient  harbor  on  the  south  side  of  Bonavista  bay ;  it  is  situated  on  tlie  southern  side  of 
the  peninsular  which  divides  Newman's  Sound  from  Salvage  Bay,  and  is  formed  by  three 
large  islands,  Keat's,  Goodwin's  and  Richard's  Islands.  That  part  between  Goodwin's  Isl- 
and and  the  main  is  the  entrance,  about  500  yards  wide,  and  not  difficult  of  access.  The 
hariior  Is  a  full  mile  in  length,  the  outer  part  is  rocky  and  not  well  sheltered,  but  the  inner 
part  is  completely  land-locked,  and  has  good  holding  ground.  Vessels  taking  their  depar- 
ture from  Gull  Island,  Bonavista,  should  steer  N.  W.  by  W.  {  W.  about  22  miles.  But 
if  coming  from  the  northward,  their  course  from  the  Eastern  Gooseberry  Rock,  towards 
Barrow  Harbor,  will  be  S.  W.  i  W.  18  miles.  Gooseberry  Rock  appears  just  abovo 
water.  In  this  course  they  will  have  to  avoid  the  Malone  Rock  and  Ledge,  the  latter 
l)eiQg  a  shoal,  lying  S.  |  W.  distant  one  mile  from  the  rock,  which  is  always  above 
water :  this  shoal  has  never  less  than  4  fathoms  over  it,  so  that,  in  fine  weather,  no  dan- 
jsrer  whatever  is  to  be  apinrehended.  In  sailing  on,  and  approaching  Little  Denier  Island, 
whioh  is  almost  opposite  the  harbor's  mouth,  you  must  be  particuhu-ly  careful  of  tho 
Outer  Rock,  lying  N.  I  W.  of  Denier,  distant  three-quarters  ofu  mile;  this  has  uuly  4 
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and  6  feet  npon  it,  but  fortanately  the  sea  constantly  breaks  over  it,  lliereby  pointing  out 
its  situation,  and  enabling  the  mariner  to  guard  against,  and  steer  clear  of  the  danger. 
Having  reached  the  Little  Denier,  it  will  be  better  to  go  on  its  northern  side,  for  between 
Little  Denier  and  Richard's  Island  there  lies  a  dangerous  reef  of  rocks,  called  the  Bran- 
dishes; these  extend  nearly  in  a  line,  but  at  various  distances,  almost  halfway  over  the 
channel.  Upon  these  rocks  are  from  12  to  17  feet,  with  narrow  channels  of  7  and  8  fath- 
oms between  them ;  to  navigate  this  passage,  therefore,  requires  a  pilot.  To  clear  the 
Brandishes,  you  should  keep  Wedge  Point  a  little  open  to  the  southward  of  Smoky  Ridge, 
which  is  a  range  of  high  lands  at  the  top  of  the  harbor,  until  you  bring  Broom  Head  on 
with  the  Middle  Shag  Island ;  the  passage  then  will  be  open,  and  without  obstructioD, 
until  you  get  near  to  \v  edge  Point ;  off  which,  only  70  yards,  lies  a  sunken  rock,  with  8 
^eet  water ;  you  may  then  sail  up  Pudner's  Cove,  until  you  are  entirely  shtit  in  from  the 
sea;  then  you  can  anchor  in  from  10  to  18  fathoms.  Some  vessels  prefer  anchoring  in 
Garland's  Creek,  but  without  running  well  up,  the  gi'ound  is  foul.  The  land  about  Bar- 
row Harbors  is  higher  than  the  neighboring  shores,  and,  consequently,  may  be  the  more 
readily  recognized  by  its  projection. , 

SANDY  COVE  lies  mrther  up  Upwman's  Sound,  and  has  good  ^t*iit>rHge;  it  may 
readily  be  known,  having  the  only  sandy  beach  on  the  north  side  of  the  tfoand.  There  is 
no  danger  in  entering,  and  it  is  perfectly  safe,  the  depth  of  water  H*5ing  from  10  to  20 
fathoms.  In  sailing  to  this  place,  and  kee])ing  along  tlie  noithem  iihofiiv  bi^tween  Barrow 
Harbor  and  Sandy  Cove,  you  will  meet  with  a  rocky  islet,  called  the  Half-way  Rock;  it 
is  steep  to,  and  has  4  fiithoms  close  to  it;  there  is  also  a  deep  water  channel  between  it 
and  the  main,  but  keep  outride,  and  ptiss  to  the  southward  of  it,  and  thac^  will  be  no 
danger. 

GREAT  AND  LITTLE  ADVENTURE  COVES.— These  are  two  snug  llttio  coves, 
lying  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  above  Sandy  Cove,  and  on  the  same  side  of  New- 
man's Sound;  but  from  the  narrowneas  of  their  entrances  they  are  lit  only  for  smaB 
vessels.  Between  these  coves,  aild  off  a  point  of  laud  which  sepaiates  them,  lies  a  sunk- 
en rock,  about  80  yards  from  the  shore,  with  only  4  feet  over  it.  Off  the  entrance  to 
Great  Adventure  Cove,  lies  Sidney  Island!*;  the  passage  in  is  to  the  northward  of  this  isl- 
and, for  between  the  island  and  Harbor  Head,  there  is  no  thorough&re. 

NORTH  BROAD  COVE.— The  entrance  to  this  place  lies  one  mile  and  three- 
quarters  from  Harbor  Head,  and  is  on  the  northern  shore.  It  is  a  convenient  and  well 
sheltered  anchorage,  and  may  be  easily  known  by  a  round  island  lying  at  its  westem  side; 
»  this  is  named  Black  Duck  Island.  Sailing  into  the  cove  you  should  keep  the  island  on 
board  until  you  make  a  tickle*  between  it  and  the  western  shore,  to  avoid  a  sunken  rock 
at  its  eastern  side ;  after  which,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  eastern 
shore,  for  there  is  a  dangerous  rock  lying  mid-channel;  being  inside  this  rock,  you  may 
anchor  in  from  10  to  25  fathoms,  muddy  ground. 

In  advancing  fmther  up  Newman's  Sound,  there  are  some  other  dangerous  rocks,  lying 
off  the  northeiii  shore;  one  of  these  is  called  the  Shag  Rock,  and  lies  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  beyond  Black  Duck  Islet;  and  one  mile  further  on  is  Hall's  Rock;  both  these  are 
under  water,  and  distant  about  a  cable's  length  from  the  land ;  they  have  4  and  5  fiuhoms 
close  to  them,  and  a  pass^e  between  them  and  the  shore  of  6  and  7  fethoms;  therefore^ 
in  sailing  up  Newman's  Sound,  the  northern  shore  should  always  have  a  good  berth. 
Keep  nearly  half  a  mile  off,  and  you  will  avoid  them  all. 

SALVAGE  BAY  lies  on  the  northern  side  of  the  promontory  which  divides  it  finom 
Newman's  Sound;  it  has  several  runs  of  fresh  water  within  it,  but  no  place  of  good  shel- 
ter. 

DAMNABLE  HARBOR  lies  to  the  northward  of  Salvage  Bay;  between  them  are 
several  small  islands  and  rocks;  the  largest  of  these  is  named  the  Baker's  Loaf,  and  is  a 
narrow  island,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long.  To  go  to  this  place  from  Gull  Isl- 
and, Bonavista,  you  should  steer  W.  N.  W.  |  N.  about  7  leagues,  and  round  the  Shag 
Islancls ;  proceed  thence  to  the  northward  of  rtie  Baker's  Loaf,  or  steer  N.  W.  by  W- 
from  the  GuU  towards  the  Ship  Island,  which  may  readily  be  known  by  a  remarkable 
bold  point,  like  a  sugar  loaf;  then  W.  i  S.  from  Ship  Island,  5 J  miles,  will  bring  you  to 
the  entrance  of  Damnable  Harbor.  This  place  is  weU  adapted  for  the  reception  of  small 
vessels,  but  its  very  narrow  entrance  disqualifies  it  for  ships  of  burden.  There  is  a  rock 
off  the  southern  part  of  the  entrance,  and  another  off  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  which 
lies  in  the  middle  of  the  harbor;  there  is  good  anchorage  all  round  the  island  in  4  and  5 
fathoms,  sandy  bottom. 

MORRIS'S  COVE. — This  lies  on  the  north  side  of  Morris's  Island,  and  is  considerecl 
to  be  a  safe  anchorage.  In  sailing  for  this  place,  keep  Ship  Island  well  on  board,  on  ac- 
count of  a  dangerous  reef^  which  extends  from  Flat  Island  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  way 
towards  Ship  Island,  on  some  parts  of  which  there  are  not  above  17  or  18  feet:  proceed 
therefore  to  the  northward  of  Ship  Island,  passing  at  not  more  than  half  a  mile  distance; 


"Tickle,"  a  narrow  passage  between  islands  end  rocks. 
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and  when  you  are  weD  inside,  avoid  shutting  in  Lackington  tlock  with  Varket  Island ; 
this  latter  wil]  be  known  by  its  appearing  like  two  singular  hummocks,  on  account  of 
there  being  several  clusters  of  rocks  between  Ship  and  Horsechop  Islands.  Steer  for 
Varket  nntii  you  get  abreast  of  Lackington  Rock,  then  keep  Lackington  Rock  on  the 
northern  extremity  of  Ship  Island,  until  the  Varket  bears  north,  in  order  to  dear  the  two 
sunken  rodf  off  the  end  of  Morris  Island;  you  may  then  steer  dnrectly  for  the  cove, 
which  you  taa  enter  without  fearing  obstruction,  and  anchor  in  any  part  diereof,  in  25  to 
5  /af horns;  but  the  western  side  of  the  cove  is  to  be  preferred. 

BAY  OP  FAIR  AND  FALSE. — This  place  may  contain  several  good  anchorages, 
but  it  is  so  fiDod  with  small  islands  and  rocks,  that  no  description  we  could  give  would  be 
of  any  use  to  the  mariner.  A  cluster  of  large  islands  extends  off  the  frontage  of  this  ba;^, 
fuU- 20  miles,  or  so  far  as  Oifer  Gooseberry  Island;  between  these  are  passages  innu-* 
mohible,  with  deep  water;  there  is  also  a  wide  channel,  running  from  Fair  and  False 
Hay,  hnd  Morris  Island,  to  the  northward.  This  leads  to  Bloody  Bay,  which  then  turns 
westward,  and  is  divided  into  various  branches,  forming  the  rN.  W.  arm,  the  middle  arm, 
apd  the  north-east  arm ;  this  latter  being  a  peculiar  and  extensive  channel,  running  in  one 
direction,  southward,  almost  to  Newman's  Sound ;  and  in  another,  almost  to  Damnable 
Harbor:  all  these  are  navigable,  and  afford  places  of  good  anchorage,  and  plenty  of  both 
wood  and  water.  There  is  also  an  open  strait  from  Bloody  Bay  to  the  eastward,  through 
Bloody  and  Cotters  Reaches,  and  out  to  the  northward  of  Offer  Gooseberry  Island. 
Other  channels  branch  off  to  the  northward  from  Bloody  and  CottePs  Reaches,  and  be- 
tween the  Lakeman's  Islands,  running  into  Pitt's  Sound,  Locker's  and  Content  Reaches; 
and  thence  to  Freshwater  Bay :  within  these,  and  on  the  northern  shore,  are  Hare, 
Locker's  Trinity,  Indian,  and  many  other  lesser  bays,  coves,  and  inlets,  abounding  with 
good  anchorages,  and  calculated  to  afford  shelter  for  shipping  of  all  descriptions,  in  cases 
of  necessity :  these  are,  at  present,  but  little  known,  and  frequented  only  by  the  constant 
traders;  we  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  those  which  are  the  usual  places  of  resort,  and 
are  better  situated  for  the  purpose  of  fishing. 

Vessek  coming  from  the  south-eastwni'd,  and  bound  to  the  northward,  for  New  Harbor, 
Greenspond  Tickle,  Cat  Cove,  the  N.  W.  arm,  or  anchorages  adjacent,  frequently  take 
their  departure  from  Cape  Bonavista;  in  which  case,  their  course  will  be  N.  by  W.  to 
clear  the  Eastern  Rock,  which  lies  E.  S.  E.  distant  one  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Offer 
(tooseberiy  Island.  From  thence  they  should  steer  N.  |  E.  to  Copper  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  Greenspond  Tickle;  here  pilots  may  frequently  be  obtained  to  conduct  you  to 
this,  or  any  of  the  adjoining  anchorages.  There  is  good  holding  ground  between  Greens- 
pond  Island  and  the  main ;  but  the  water  is  generally  so  deep  that  a  vessel  is  liable  to  be 
drifted  on  shore  in  the  act  of  weighing;  nor  is  there  sufficient  room  to  veer  out  a  length- 
ened cable  in  heavy  gales  from  the  S.  W.,  to  which  quarter  it  is  much  exposed. 

Ships  coming  from  the  eastward,  or  round  Cape  Freels,  must  be  careful  to  go  clear  of 
tlie  Charge  Rock,  which  lies  S.  E.  }  S.  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Gull  Island  off  Cape 
Freels.  This  has  only  6  feet  water  over  it,  and  is  circumscribed  by  a  large  spot  of  rough 
fishing  ground,  with  from  8  to  30  fathoms  upon  it.  From  the  Gull  Island  of  Cape  Freels 
yon  may  run  immediately  for  the  Stinking  Islands,  taking  care  not  to  open  Cape  Freels  to 
the  eastward  of  the  former;  this  will  carry  you  inside  the  danger.  You  should  keep  a 
good  look-out  for  the  mid-rocks,  which  appear  just  above  water,  and  lie  two  miles  N.  E. 
by  E.  I  £.  from  the  Stinking  Islands ;  but  vessels  not  bound  up  the  bay,  are  strickly  re- 
commended to  keep  outside  of  them  all;  for,  should  the  weather  become  suddenly  thick 
and  foggy,  a  circumstance  by  no  means  unusual,  more  especially  with  an  easterly  wind, 
you  wiH  mn  great  hasard  of  getting  bewildered  among  the  innumerable  rocks,  which  are 
scattered  so  profusely  about  3iis  part  of  the  coast;  and  from  which  neither  compass  nor 
chart  can  extricate  you.  In  the  winter  months,  when  the  north-easterly  gales  are  gen- 
erally heavy  and  continuous,  the  sea  breaks  exceedingly  high  overi^everal  spots  of  the 
Stinking  Banks,  which  lie  E.  by  N.  <!  N.  from  the  islands,  distant  about  2<|  miles;  in  two 
places  uiere  are  only  7  fathoms  over  these  banks;  and  in  such  weather,  although  a  ship 
would  not  strike,  she  would  be  in  great  danger  of  foundering  in  the  tremendous  sea  which 
would  then  frequently  break  over  her ;  but  when  the  weather  is  settled,  and  the  sea  smooth, 
th^  are  by  no  means  dangerous. 

Having  rounded  the  Stinking  Islands,  and  wishing  to  sailinto  New  Harbor,  or  Cat  • 
Cove,  yoQ  mayf  with  propriety,  steer  S.  W.  by  W.  i  W.  directly  for  the  Offer  Gooseberry 
Idland,  until  you  bring  Pouch  and  Flower  Islands  to  touch  each  other;  you  will  then  be 
two  miles  outside  of  the  three  rocks,  which  lie  1<|  mile  to  the  southward  of  Flower  Isl- 
and; ^6  outer  rock  has  3  fathoms  over  it,  the  middle  rock  14  feet,  and  the  inner  rock  only 
11  feet.  You  wiD  now  alter  your  course  to  W.  i  S.  keeping  the  white  face  of  Chalky 
II ilia  a  little  on  the  starboard  bow,  which  will  take  you  clear  of  Copper  Island  dangers; 
then  should  liie  inclemency  of  the  weather  prevent  you  getting  a  pilot  on  board,  you  can 
continue  this  coorse  until  you  bring  Shoe  Cove  Point,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
semblance  to  white  mai:ble,  to  bear  N.  W.  i  W.,  then  shape  your  course  W.  N.  W.  for 
Indian  Baj*. 
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NEW  HARBOR  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  Indian  Bay,  about  two  miles  from 
the  Shoe  Cove  Point.  This  place,  during  the  easterly  winds,  will  be  quite  inaccessible,  on 
account  of  its  narrow  entrance;  in  this  case,  you  must  proceed  onward,  about  four  mUeSf 
for  Cat  Cove. 

CAT  COVE. — In  order  to  reach  this  place,  you  will  proceed  between  Silver  Hair  and 
Brown  Fox  Islands  and  the  main ;  and  as  you  approach  the  latter  the  channel  narrows, 
and  you  will  have  a  naiTow  island  on  your  starboard  side ;  this  is  Cat  Island,  behind  which 
is  Cat  Cove.  You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  this  island,  it  being  the  only  part 
that  is  covered  with  live  woods,  for  thesun-ounding  forests  have  all  been  destroyed  by  some 
general  conflagration.  Off  the  upper  part  of  Cat  Island  lie  two  high  green  rocks;  yon 
must  go  round  these,  for  the  water  is  too  shoal  to  go  between  them :  having  done  so,  you 
may  run  on  until  you  get  some  distance  inside  the  upper  point  of  the  island,  when  you 
may  anchor  in  from  5  to  13  fathoms,  with  a  hawse  open. to  the  N.  W.,  the  winds  from 
that  quarter  being  most  hea\y  and  squally.  In  working  in,  you  may  stand  close  to  either 
shore,  except  oif  the  point  of  the  island,  as  there  is  a  sunken  rock  within  100  yards  of  it, 
with  not  more  than  10  feet  water  over  it. 

NORTH-WEST  ARM.— This  is  situated  on  the  main,  and  is  the  place  of  safety 
nearest  to  Cape  Freels ;  but  its  eutmnce  is  very  difficult,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
islands  that  surround  it,  and  these  islands  are  almost  *  undistinguishable  one  from  the 
other,  from  their  similarity  of  appearance.  In  coming  from  the  southward  for  the  North- 
west Arm,  the  greatest  danger  which  you  will  have  to  encounter  is  the  Northern  Rock, 
which  never  has  less  than  22  feet  over  it;  this  lies  N.  £.  distant  one  mile  and  three- 
quaitcrs  from  the  Copper  Island ;  this  island  you  will  easily  recognize  by  ila  having  no 
wood  upon  it,  and  by  its  height.  In  fine  weather,  and  a  smooth  sea,  vessels  pass  over  it 
in  perfect  safety ;  ,but  in  hard  gales,  the  waves  beat  over  it  incredibly  high.  To  avoid 
it^  be  careful  to  open  FooPs  Island,  which  is  somewhat  higher,  and  more  prominent  than 
the  rest,  and  which  is  covered  with  trees,  except  about  th  e  summit,  to  the  westward  of 
the  Western  Pond  Rock,  until  you  get  Butterfly  Island  to  touch  the  inner  pjirt  of  Flower 
Island,  or  until  Puffin  and  Copper  Islands  touch  each  other;  then,  leaving  the  Pond 
Rocks  on  your  starboard  side,  steer  in  for  FooFs  Island  It  is  advisable  to  keep  this 
island  well  on  board,  for  there  is  a  sunken  rock,  lying  mid-channel,  exactly  between  it  and 
Partridge  Island  Rocks;  this  dtmger  has  only  18  feet  water  over  it;  but  no  mark  can  be 
given  to  avoid  this  rock.  The  course  then  up  the  arm  will  be  N.  W.  i  W,;  and  so  soon 
as  you  get  inside  of  Odd  Island,  you  may  anchor,  on  muddy  ground,  in  from  7  to  9  fathoms. 
Fool's  Island  Hill  bearing  S.  E.  to  S.  E.  by  S. 

GREENSPOND  TICKLE. — Greeuspond  is  a  square  island,  about  a  mile  in  breadth 
each  way.  A  reef  of  rocky  islets  runs  off  its  southern  pait  all  the  ^vay  to  Puffin  Island. 
Greenspond  Tickle  lies  on  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island,  and  is  of  very  little  im- 
portance, being  incapable  of  receiving  any  vessel  whose  draught  of  water  exceeds  14  feet. 
The  dangers  in  going  to  this  place  are,  the  Northern  Rock,  the  Cook-room,  and  Harbor 
Rocks ;  but  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  get  into  this  harbor  with  an  adverse  wind,  or 
even  with  a  fair  one,  without  the  assistance  of  a  pilot. 

Ships  sometimes  run  in,  imd  anchor  between  Greenspond  Island  and  the  main,  but  the 
channel  is  narrow,  the  water  is  very  deep,  and  it  lies  too  open  to  the  S.  W.  winds  to  be 
considered  a  place  of  safety.  In  order  to  sail  into  it  you  must  get  to  the  westward  of  the 
Coppej-  Islands;  in  so  doing,  be  careful  of  the  Midsummer  Rock,  which  lies  nearly  W,  by 
S.  i  S.  distant  one  mile  fW)m  Copper  Island,  and  has  only  5  and  6  feet  water  over  it.  Ob- 
serve, when  you  shut  in  Silver  Hare  Island  by  Shoe  Cove  Point,  you  will  be  witliin  side 
of  the  danger;  it  is  also  necessary  to  give  Newal's  and  Ship  Island  a  wide  berth,  as  the 
water  shoals  off  them  to  a  considerable  distance. 

CAPE  FREELS  TO  THE  STRAIT  OF  BELLE  ISLE. 

CAPE  FREELS  i#  formed  of  three  points,  the  South  Bill,  the  North  Bill,  and  the 
Middle,  or  Cape  Freels.  There  are  many  shoals  and  rocky  dangers  about  them  all,  there- 
fore a  wide  berth  should  be  given  them  at  all  times.  Over  these  points  is  some  high  land, 
commonly  called  the  Cape  Ridge,  which  is  visible  at  a  considerable  distance. 

FUNK  ISLAND.— N.  54°  E.  from  Cape  Freels,  distant  27  miles,  lies  the  Funk 
Iskmd.  This  is  little  more  than  a  sterile  rock,  and  cannot  be  seen  further  than  at  tlie  dis- 
tance of  10  or  12  miles;  but  it  will  always  be  distinguished  by  the  great  number  of  birds 
which  continually  hover  over  it.  About  200  yards  north  of  Funk  Island  is  a  large  rock 
above  water,  and  N.  W.  by  W.  180  yards  from  this  are  still  larger  rocks;  they  are  all 
barren,  and  only  the  resort  of  sea  birds,  that  inhabit  and  breed  there.  Between  these  rocks 
are  18,  37,  and  42  fathoms  water,  with  a  clear  passage;  but  between  the  eastern  rock  and 
Funk  Island  there  is  a  dangerous  sunken  rock,  of  only  10  feet  water,  over  which  the  sea 
generally  breaks:  near  this  sunken  rock  are  14  and  16  fathoms,  and  between  it  and  Funk 
Island,  30,  25,  56,  38,  24,  and  17  fathoms.  Off  the  western  point  of  Funk  Island  are  some 
rocks,  and  at  its  eastern  part  a  sort  of  creek  wijh  5  fathoms  in  it.  It  is  also  reported  that 
a  ledge  of  rocks  lies  S.  W.  from  Funk  Island,  distant  about  7  miles. 
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DUREL'S  LEDGE,  ar  Snap  Rock. — This  is  a  dangerous  reef,  and  said  to  lie  about  7 
leagues  N.  AV.  by  N.  from  Funk  Island.  The  sea  breaks  over  it  continually  :  and  nearly 
N.  W.  by  W.  distant  3  leagues  from  DurePs  Ledge,  is  another  danger,  named  CromweD's 
Ledge.    It  is  supposed  to  bear  E.  S.  £.  |  E.  distant  10  or  16  miles  from  Little  Fogo  Islands* 

N.  N.  W.  i  W.  from  Cape  Freels,  distant  6i  miles,  is  the  Outer  Cat  Island.  It  is 
connected  to  the  main  by  a  sandy  reef,  which  is  impassable  for  shipping,  and  forms  the 
southern  point  of  Deadman's  Bay.  A  little  before  you  come  to  the  Outer  Cat,  you  will 
see  a  remarkable  hill,  called  the  Windmill  HiU,  and  near  it  the  Little  Cat  Island.  In 
sailing  to^r  from  Cape  Freels  the  shore  should  have  a  good  berth,  although  there  are 
soundings  all  the  way,  apd  they  decrease  gradually  towards  the  shore.  Deadman*s  Bay 
is  formed  by  the  Outer  Cat  Island  to  the  southward,  and  Deadman's  Point  to  the  north- 
ward. The  soujidings  within  it  are  regular,  and  the  bay  without  rocks,  unless  close  to  the 
shore ;  but  it  is  totally  unsheltered,  and  open  to  all  easterly  winds. 

Having  passed  Deadman's  Point,  you  will  approach  the  Penguin  Islands.  These  are  2 
in  number,  and  bear  from  Cape  Freels  N.  N.  W.  i  W.  distant  14  and  15  miles.  Between 
them  the  passage  is  clear,  with  from  5^  to  7  fathoms  water;  but  vessels  should  not  go 
within  them  and  the  shore,  for  there  are  several  rocky  reefs,  which  render  it  particularly 
dangerous. 

RAGGED  HARBOR  lies  to  the  north-westward  of  the  Penguins,  distant  6i  miles. 
The  main  land  hereabout  is  low  and  sandy,  and  the  passage  from  the  eastward  rocky  and 
dangerous;  it  should,  therefore,  not  be  attempted  by  a  stranger,  or  without  a  pilot.  To 
the  nortlvwestward  is  Ladle  Cove  Island,  and  7  miles  beyond  that  is  Rocky  Bay.  At  its 
entrance,  which  is  wide,  lie  three  islands,  Noggin  Island,  Green  Island,  and  fiirther  south 
is  White  Island.  You  may  pass  between  each  of  these  in  7  fathoms;  between  Rocky 
Point  and  Green  Island  in  7,  8,  13,  or  10  fathoms;  and  between  Green  and  White  Islands 
in  13  and  14  itithoms.  Between  Noggin  Island  and  the  western  point  of  the  bay.  there 
are  3i,  7,  12,  9,  and  4  fathoms.  The  bottom  of  these  bays,  for  diere  are  3  openings,  is 
rocky,  and  vessels  cannot  go  far  into  them. 

THE  WADHAM  ISLANDS.— These  are  a  cluster  of  islands  lying  to  the  north- 
'wei*tward  of  Cape  Freels.  They  consist  oi*  8  or  10  scattered  islands,  separated  from  each 
other  by  channels  more  than  1  and  2  miles  wide.  The  largest  of  these  is  called  Peck- 
ford*s  Island,  which  is  almost  a  mile  long,  lies  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  and 
bears  from  Cape  Freels  nearly  N.  by  W.  distant  20  miles.  From  its  southern  part, 
towards  the  land  about  Ragged  Htu'bor,  Hiere  are  a  number  of  rocky  idlets  and  reeh<, 
^'jth  channels  between  them,  rendering  the  navigation  of  this  part  extremely  hazardous. 
N.  N.  W.  i  N.  li  mile  from  Peckford^s  Island  is  White  Island,  but  a  passage  between 
them  should  not  be  attempted,  for  there  are  several  small  rocks  lying  off  the  north  and 
north-western  part  of  Peckford*s  Island,  some  of  which  stretch  out  almost  as  fiu*  as  White 
Island.  N.  W.  by  W.  from  Peckford's  Island,  about  4k  miles,  is  Copper  Island.  Green 
Island  lies  W.  N.  W  ^  N.  2i&  miles  from  Peckford's  Island,  and  about  a  similar  distance 
S.  S.  E.  i  E.  from  Copper  Island.  There  are  also  some  small  rocks  lying  off  the  N.  W. 
end  of  Green  Island,  which  being  visible,  can  always  be  avoided  with  ease. 

S.  W.  ROCK. — This  is  a  small  detached  rock  above  water,  bearing  from  Peckford's 
Island  S.  S.  E.  i  E.  distant  3^  miles :  near  it  are  13,  17,  and  21  fathoms.  About  N.  N. 
K.  distant  2  miles  from  the  S.  W.  Rock,  is  a  small  flat  island ;  and  a  little  more  to  the 
eastward  is  Offer  Island :  this  is  the  most  easterly  of  all  the  Wadham  Islands.  There  is 
yet  a  rock  to  describe,  which  lies  E.  S.  E.  i  E.  from  Offer  Island,  distant  about  one  mile 
and  a  half:  this  is  dangerous,  and  must  have  a  berth  in  passing  either  north  or  south  of  it. 

THE  FOGO  ISLANDS  lie  to  the  north-westward  of  the  Wadham  Islands.  Great 
Fogo  is  a  large  island,  4  leagues  long  and  9  mUes  broad.  Off  its  south-western  point  lie 
the  Indian  Islands;  and  N.  E.  by  N.  4  miles  from  the  body  of  Great  Fogo,  are  the  Little 
Fogo  Islands.     Numerous  other  rocks  and  small  islands  are  scattered  about. 

SHOAL  BAY. — This  harbor  is  very  secure,  with  good  anchorage  in  any  part  above 
the  Harbor  Rock:  it  has  two  tickles,  so  called  in  Newfoundland,  and  intended  to^ describe 
narrow  passages  between  islands  and  rocks  :  these  may  be  entered  with  any  wind  except 
from  the  souSi  to  the  S.  W.  which  wind  blows  out  of  both.  To  enter  the  Eastern  Tickle, 
you  should  borrow  on  Rag's  Island,  keeping  the  extreme  of  Fogo  Island  nearly  open  of 
Lane*8  Island,  until  Gappy's  Island  comes  open  of  Simon's  Island :  you  will  then  clear 
the  slioals  of  Filly's  Point.  To  avoid  the  Harbor  Rock,  bring  Slade  and  Cox's  Fkigstaff 
on  with  the  eastern  chimney  of  their  dwelling-house :  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  this  mark 
on  before  Boatswain's  Island  closes  BuUock's  Point.  In  coming  from  the  westward,  it  is 
•dviMible  to  make  free  with  Fogo  Island,  in  order  that  you  may  distinguish  the  small 
islaiids  that  form  the  tickle,  which,  if  passed  with  westerly  winds,  can  never  be  regained, 
owing  to  the  constant  set  there  is  to  the  eastward.  Having  passed  Little  Motion,  keep 
the  extreme  point  of  the  head  over  the  Narrows  Pointy  until  you  get  past  Bullock's  Point, 
when  the  above  directions  will  clear  all  the  harbor's  dangers. 

Coming  from  the  eastward,  and  bound  to  Fogo  Harbor,  N.  W.  part  of  Fogo  Island, 
jon  must  be  careful  to  avoid  the  Dean's  Rock,  which  is  a  sunken  rock,  and  lies  between 
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Joe  Battfs  Point  and  the  harbor.  Steer  W.  N.  W.  until  Brimstone  Hifi,  a  remaricable 
round  mountain,  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  harbor ;  then  steer  for  the  East  Tickle, 
which  may  be  known  by  the  lantern  on  the  top  of  Sim's  Island.  Make  the  west  side  of 
the  tickle.  Gbe  a  good  berth  to  the  point  on  the  starboard  side,  and  run  right  up  the 
harbor,  keeping  near  the  south  side,  and  you  will  carry  from  5  to  3  fathoms  through. 
Inamediately  you  get  round  the  point,  steer  S.  W.  to  ayoid  the  Harbor  Rock,  and  foltow 
the  directions  given  above  for  anchoring.  The  middle  tickle  appears  the  widest,  but  it 
is  fit  only  for  boats.     The  other  two  must  be  adopted  as  best  suits  the  wind. 

LITTLE  FOGO  ISLANDS  lie  nearly  N.  E.  distant  4i  miles  from  Joe  Batt>Point. 
There  are  numerous  rocks  about  them,  both  above  and  under  water,  making  this  part  of  the 
coast  exceedingly  dangerous.  A  little  to  the  eastward  of  Little  Fogo  is  a  small  rock  juat 
above  water,  caUed  the  North-eastern  Rock ;  and  somewhat  in  this  directioUf  distant  10  or 
11  miles,  is  said  to  lie  Cromwell's  Ledge,  whose  exact  position  is  not  well  determined^ 
although  it  ia  considered  to  be  extremely  dangerous.  Northward  of  Little  Fogo  are  the 
Turr  Kocks;  and  from  hence,  in  the  direction  of  the  western  side  of  Great  Fogo  Island 
and  the  Storehouse  Rocks,  the  Seal  Nests,  Gappy  and  Stone  Islands,  the  Jigger  and 
Black  Rocks,  and  various  other  dangers,  all  having  deep  water  round  them,  and  tending 
to  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  navigation. 

CHANGE  ISLAND  TICKLE.— This  harbor  is  accessible  when  Fogo  Harbor  is  not. 
It  is  very  secure,  and  has  good  anchorage  with  6  or  7  fsUhoms,  muddy  bottom.  In  general 
the  islands  about  it  are  low  and  marshy,  but  there  is  abundance  of  firewoodj  though 
water  is  scarce.  The  passage  in  from  the  eastward  is  between  Ruth's  Rock  and  the 
Tobacco  Islands,  the  mark  being  Brimstone  Head  kept  between  bodi;  this  will  clear 
all  the  dangers  on  the  northern  shore,  and  also  off  Skinner's  Harbor;  or  you  may  bring 
the  tickle  to  the  westward  between  the  points  of  the  land,  and  steer  directly  through  in 
great  safehr. 

TOULINQUET  HARBOR.— This  harbor  b  sheltered  from  all  winds  but  those 
which  blow  from  the  north  and  north-east,  when,  in  heavy  gales,  it  becomes  dangerous. 
In  entering,  either  by  the  east  or  western  channel,  you  must  take  the  greatest  care  to 
avoid  the  White  Ground,  to  clear  which,  you  must  bring  Messrs.  Slade's  dwelling-house 
open  of  Sim's  Island,  and  keep  it  so,  until  French  Head  opens  through  the  Eastern  Pas- 
sage. This  is  very  commonly  called  Burnt  Island  Tickle,  and  should  not  be  attempted 
without  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  navigation,  or  in  cases  of  great  emer- 
gence. The  anchorage  is  mostly  foul,  but  the  best  and  most  secure  is  about  5  or  6  fathoms^ 
off  Colburn's  Stores.  Both  water  and  wood  are  scarce.  If  the  mariner  should  be  here 
either  early  or  late  in  tlie  year,  Back  Harbor,  which  lies  off  the  western  side  of  the  table 
land,  will  be  found  a  preferable  place  for  shelter,  and  a  few  small  vessels  may  ride  there 
with  much  safety.  You  may  proceed  in  on  either  side  of  Gull  Island,  lying  with  the 
Western  Head  open  of  Batrix  Island  and  the  Bluff  Head,  or  with  the  Eastern  Stage  on 
Batrix  Island.  The  islands  about  the  harbor  of  Toulinquet  are  moderately  high,  and 
bounded  by  dark-cobred  slate  clifis.  It  may  readily  be  known  by  the  GuU  Island  or 
table  land. 

FORTUNE  HARBOR.— This  harbor  lies  between  the  Bay  of  Exploits  and  New 
Bay.  It  is  good  when  attained;  but  the  entrance,  which  is  the  Western  Tickle,  is 
extremely  narrow  and  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  high  land  around  it ;  from  which  all 
winds  baffle,  except  those  blowing  directly  in. 

TRITON  HARBOR  (Great  Triton  Island.)— The  entrance  to  this  harbor  is  between 
the  Great  and  Little  Dunier  Islands.  In  entering  you  wiU  see  Francis  Island,  which  has 
a  reef  running  to  the  south-westward.  Give  this  a  berth ;  but  both  the  punier  Islands  are 
bold  to  and  free  from  danger.  Little  Dunier  Island  lies  S.  W.  three  pailes  anda  ouarter 
from  Sculpin  Rocks;  on  approaching  which,  the  harbor  opens  off  tha  high  land  ot  Great 
Dunier.  Its  shores  are  exceedingly  bold,  and  therefore  it  is  alwayi  to  be  preferred  to 
Cutwell  Harbor.  Its  great  depth  of  water  will  be  avoided  by  running  into  Inspector's  or 
Scrub  Cove,  where  vessels  may  moor  with  hawsers  to  the  trees,  in  perfect  security. 

The  tides  here,  and  also  upon  all  the  eastern  coast  of  Newfound^nd,  have  nearly  the 
same  rising,  the  springs  being  about  6  feet,  neaps  4  feet;  but  these  are  much  influenced 
by  the  winds. 

CUTWELL  HARBOR  (Bong  Island.) — This  harbor  has  a  spacious  entrance,  suffi- 
cient for  the  largest  ship  to  beat  in  to  secure  anchorage,  in  from  10  to  5  iatlioms,  sand 
and  mud.  The  best  anchorage  is  about  W.  by  N.  distant  three  miles  from  the  southern 
head.  The  arm  runs  in  frill  one  mile  and  a  half  above  the  Nllrrows,  in  which  is  abundance 
of  wood  and  water,  and  well  adapted  for  heaving  down  and  refitting  vessels.  At  the  entrance 
is  the  Fool's  Cap  Rock,  the  marks  for  which  ate  Copper  Island  seen  through  Indian 
Tickle,  and  Mark  Island  on  with  the  White  Point.  To  clear  the  Fool's  Cap  Rock,  keep 
the  extremity  of  Southern  Head  touching  the  north  end  of  Hardrix  Island,  until  Green 
Bay  Gull  Island  opens  to  the  westward  of  the  Hag  Rock.  The  only  danger  within  the 
heoda  ia  the  rocka  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  most  of  these  are  visible  at  half  tide. 
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THE  ISLAND  OF  TOULINQUET  Iim  to  the  westward  of  Fogo,  a&d  ha«  seveiml 
small  ifllaDds  about  it.  Here  is  situated  what  is  called  Toulinqnet  Bay ;  and  to  the  soiitli- 
Weecward  of  Toiilinquet  Islaod  is  the  Harbor  of  Herring  Neck.  This  is  said  to  be  a  spa- 
cioiis,  fine  harbor,  and  fit  for  any  vessels. 

CAPE  ST.  JOHN.—From  Toulinquet  Bay  to  Cape  St.  John,  the  course  is  N.  W.  by 
K.  distant  12  or  13  leagues.  This  is  a  high  and  rugged  point  of  land,  and  may  readily  be 
known  by  the  small  high  round  island  to  the  south-eastward,  distant  from  the  northeni 
pitch  of  the  cape  about  2^  or  3  miles.  This  is  called  the  Gull  Island,  and  is  the  third  of  that 
name  on  this  side  of  NevHbundland.  Perhaps,  it  would  be  bettor  we  should  hereafter  dis- 
ting\^ish  this  as  the  Northern,  or  St.  John^s  Gull ;  that  near  Cape  Freels,  as  the  Middle; or 
Cape  Freels  Gull;  and  the  one  lying  off  Cape  Bonavista,  as  the  Bonavista,  or  South  GuU. 

Between  the  Fogo  Islands  and  Cape  St.  John  the  charts  commonly  represent  vario^ 
deep  bays  and  inlets,  but  their  particulars  are  veiy  little  known,  although  there  can  b^ 
little  doubt  the  Great  Bay  and  River  Exploits,  and  the  Bay  of  Notre  Dame,  afford  man;^ . 
places  of  good  anchorage,  and  of  easy  access,  which,  when  fully  explored,  may  become* 
hereafter  frequented,  bettor  understood,  and  prove  highly  beneficial. 

LA  SCIE.-^About  5  miles  to  the  westward  of  Cape  St.  John,  is  the  Little  Harbor,  or 
Cove,  of  La  Scie ;  to  sail  into  which  there  is  no  danger  whatever,  and  you  may  anchor  any 
where  in  from  3  to  8  Ikthoms.  It  is  easy  of  access,  and  open  to  the  N.  N.  W.  winds,  which 
throw  in  a  heavy  sea.  The  best  holding  ground  is  just  within  a  little  cove  on  the  starboard 
aide,  in  15  fathoms,  muddy  ground;  but  further  in  the  ground  is  not  good. 

GREAT  AND  LITTLE  ROUND  HARBORS.— The  former  of  these  is  a  good  and 
convenient  place  for  vessels  engaged  in  the  fishing  trade.  There  is  no  danger  in  sailing  in 
or  out  of  it,  both  shores  being  bold  to.  The  anchorage  lies  within  tha^  two  inner  points, 
where  vessels  may  ride  in  4  or  5  fathoms  wator,  secure  from  the  weather  and  entirely  land- 
locked. But  Little  Round  Hai'bor,  which  Ues  round  a  point  to  the  north-eastward,  about 
one  mile  and  a  half  distant,  is^erelv  a  cove,  and  totally  unfit  for  shipping.  •  \ 

NIPPERS  HARBOR ^This  harbor  lies  to  the  north-eastward  of  Green  Bay  Islatid  ^         ^ 

about  4i  miles,  and  is  fronted  by  several  small  islands,  between  which  are  several  channels;  •  a 

but  the  b^  and  safest  is  between  them  and  the  northern  shore,  in  which  the  water  is  very  ■ 

deep  and  the  shores  bold.  The  harbor  is  rather  confined  and  small,  and  therefore  only  fit  to 
accommodato  small  vessels;  but  it  is  the  most  safe  and  secure  on  the  shores  of  Cape  St. 
John,  and  has  an  excellent  anchorage  with  from  7  to  14  fethoms  water.  The  land  about 
it  is  high  and  barren,  but  it  is  well  supplied  with  wator,  and  may  be  easily  distinguished  by 
die  islands  which  lie  off  it. 

PAQUET  HARBOR.— About  5  miles  N.  W.  by  N.  frbm  Great  Round  Harbor  lies 
Paquet  Harbor.  Its  entranoe  bears  from  the  channel  between  tiie  Horse  Islands,  nearly 
S.  W.  ^  S.  It  may  be  known  by  its  Southern  Head,  which  is  a  high  and  rocky  moun- 
tain. The  Northern  Head  is  somewhat  lower,  fuid  there  are  three  rocky  islets  lying 
directly  off  its  point.  Both  points  are  b9ld  to;  but  a  little  to  the  southwarcl  of  the  three 
rocky  ialeti  is  a  small  shoal  witih  2i,  3,  and  4  ftkthoms  upon  it.  The  channel  between  it  and 
these  diree  rocks  has  7,  8,  and  9  fathoms;  and  the  wator  across  the  entrance  is  from  8  and 
9  to  19  and  20  fathoms.  A  similar  depth  continues  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in,  where 
the  harbor  divkles  into  two  channels,  the  one  running  northward,  the  other  west  and  sodth- 
weet.  The  northern  a£m  is  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  bng,  and  has  20, 18,  and  19  fiith- 
oms  at  its  entrance,  becoming  shallower  as  you  advance.  Vessels  running  in  here  shotdd  * 
keep  the  starboard  shore  on  board,  fbr  about  twd-thbrds  up  the  channel.  On  the  larboard 
aide  there  is  a  rocky  shoal,  a  small  part  of  which  occasionally  appears  above  water.  On  the 
odMr  part  of  this  shoal  are  from  3  feet  to  4  fathoms.  Having  passed  this  shoal,  atoer  up  raid- 
channel  and  anchor  in  5, 7,  or  8  ikthoms.  The  northern  part  near  the  land  becomes  shaDow, 
and  a  rivulet  here  fidls  into  the  bay,  which  is  said  to  issue  finom  some  extensive  lakes  aboBt 
two  miles  inland.  The  south-western  channel  is  somewhat  narrower  than  the  noHhem 
one,  but  is  quite  firee  from  danger.  The  shores  on  both  sides  are  steep  to,  and  bold,  and  you 
win  have  12, 10,  9,  6,  and  7  fathoms  for  half  a  mile  in ;  it  then  shallows  to  the  head  of  the 
bay,  where  there  is  a  sandy  beach  and  a  river  running  southward*  This  is  a  snug  and  secure 
place  for  vessels  to  run  into  whenever  occasion  may  require.  To  the  northward  of  the 
northern  point  is  a  mountain  called  Signal  Hill,  commonly  having  a  signal-post  upon  it,  and 
aervins  to  point  out  its  situation. 

THE  HORSE  ISLANDS  are  situated  nearly  equi-distant  between  Partridge  Point 
and  Cape  St.  John,  bearing  from  the  httor  N.  by  W.  and  N.  N.  W.  distant  about  5  leagues. 
Theae  are  two  islands,  and  fomra  circuit  of  nearly  two  leagues,  appearing  moderately  high. 
There  are  diree  rocks  above  wator  lying-  to  the  northward  of  the  oastommost;  and  on  3ie 
east  side  of  the  same  iskind  there  are  some  sunken  rocks,  which  streteh  out  in  some  places 
near  a  mile  from  the  shore.  At  the  S.  E.  part  of  this  island  there  is  also  a  little  cove, 
fit  only  fbr  boats.  There  is  probably  a^'safe  channel  between  these  islands,  but  it  is  seldom 
attempted.     The  eastern  island  is  the  largest. 

Following  the  shore  of  Newfoundknd  to  the  north-westward  of  Cape  St.  John,  there 
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are  two  bays,  called  Pine  Bay  and  Bay  Verte;  but  although  these  may  be  places  of  good 
anchorage,  they  are  little  frequented  by  shipping.  ^ 

FLEUR  DE  LIS  HARBOR.— This  harbor  lies  to  the  south-eaatward  of  Partridge 
Point,  from  which  it  is  distant  one  league,  and  derives  its  very  appropriate  name  from 
three  remarkable  hillocks  just  over  it.  It  is  small,  but  safe,  and  secure  from  all  winds, 
having  excellent  anchorage  in  its  N.  E.  arm,  in  4  fathoms  water.  To  avoid  a  rocky 
ahoal  that  Ues  about  100  yards  off  the  island,  borrow  towards  the  eastern  shore,  until  you 
get  Bluff  Head  open  to  the  eastward  of  the  island.  There  b  plenty  of  wood,  but  in  a  dry 
season  water  becomes  scarce.  It  is,  however,  very  conveniently  situated  for  the  fiaherx', 
and  commonly  is  frequented  by  8  or  10  French  vessels.  • 

WHITE  BAY. — This  is  a  large  and  extensive  arm  of  the  sea,  being  at  its  entrance, 
from  Cape  Partridge  to  Cat  Head,  full  4  leagues  wide,  and  running  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,  about  14  leagues,  to  its  head,  where  it  is  contracted  to  a  river^s  mouth  1^  mile 
wide.  In  this  bay  or  gulf  are  several  islands,  coves,  and  inlets,  affording  both  anchorage 
and  shelter:  these  are  Lobster  Harbor,  Southward  Arm,  Middle  Arm,  Pigeon  Islands, 
Westward  Arm,  Purwick  Cove,  Gransby's  Island,  Gold  Cove,  or  Riveras  Head,  Goat  and 
Sop  Islands,  Sop*s  Arm,  Jackson^s  Arm,  French  Cove,  Great  and  Little  Coney  Arms, 
and  Great  and  Little  Cat  Arms. 

LOBSTER  HARBOR. — This  is  a  small  round  harbor,  with  a  shallow  narrow  en- 
trance, having  at  low  water,  in  some  places,  not  above  8  or  9  feet  water;  but  when  you 
are  once  entered,  you  will  have  12  and  13  fathoms  all  over  the  harbor.  Small  vessels, 
therefore,  sail  in  commonly  at  the  flood  tides. 

THE  SOUTHWARD  ARM  lies  about  8  miles  from  Lobster  Harbor,  and  further  up 
the  bay.  Here  a  ship  may  anchor  with  great  safety,  in  17  &tlK>ms  water,  about  3  miles 
within  the  heads ;  but  there  is  also  good  anchorage  in  any  part  below  this,  and  before  you 
are  advanced  so  fior  up,  in  20  and  25  fathoms.  A  little  above  the  inner  point,  on  the  nortli- 
ern  side,  is  a  muscle  bank,  which  stretches  quite  across  the  arm,  and  nearly  dries  at  low 
water;  and  when  you  have  passed  this,  you  will  have  11  and  12  fathoms  water,  and  the 
channel  continues  deep  until  you  approach  the  River's  Head.  This  is  the  first  great  inlet 
on  this  side  of  the  gulf,  and  may  therefore  be  readily  recognized.  • 

MIDDLE  ARM. — This  inlet  lies  about  li  mile  S.  W.  from  the  Southward  Arm:  at 
its  entrance  is  a  rocky  island,  which  is  joined  to  the  shore  by  a  shoal,  over  which  are  1,  2, 
and,  in  some  places,  3  fathoms  water.  This  inlet  runs  in  to  the  southward,  about  3  or  4 
miles.  To  enter  it  you  will  do  well  in  keeping  the  larboard  shore  on  board :  it  is  fitted  only 
for  small  vessels.  Two  leagues  W.  by  S.  from  Middle  Arm,  is  Hawling  Point;  and  be- 
tween them  lie  the  Pigeon  Islands,  about  which  the  ground  is  good  for  fishing. 

WESTWARD  ARM.— This  lies  E.  S.  E.  i  S.  of  Hawling  Point,  and  runs  up  nearly 

4  miles.  Here  large  vessels  may  anchor  in  18  fathoms  water :  there  is  a  cove  on  each  side 
of  its  entrance ;  that  to  the  north-eastward  is  named  Bear  Cove,  where  smaller  vessels 
may  moor  securely,  and  ride  safe  from  all  winds,  in  about  12  fathoms  water.  The  other 
is  called  Wild  Cove,  a  very  indifferent  anchorage,  open  to  the  north-westerly  winds,  and 
the  bottom  rocky  and  foul. 

PURWICK  COVE. — About  5  leagues  down  from  the  River's  Head,  and  near  Ae  S. 
E.  side  of  the  bay,  lies  Gransby's,  or  Mid  Bay  Island,  vrithout  either  cove  or  place  of 
shelter:  on  the  south-eastern  part  of  this  island  is  a  shoal  running  off  the  length  of  two 
cables,  with  not  more  than  9  feet  water  over  it;  and  nearly  abreast  of  this  island,  on  the 
S.  E.  side  of  White  Bay,  is  Purwick  Cove,  where  shipping  may  find  safe  anchorage,  and 
lie  with  good  conveniences  for  the  fisheries. 

Having  passed  to  the  southward  of  Gransby's  Island,  the  bay  narrows  and  runs  up  about 

5  leagues  towards  Gold  Cove,  where  the  river  branches  out  into  several  streams,  and  is 
commonly  called  the  River's  Head. 

Oh  returning  up  the  westeni  side  of  White  Bay,  you  will  perceive  Sop's  Island,  about 
3  miles  in  length,  and  11  miles  in  circuit;  near  its  southern  end  is  Goat's  Island;  thetio 
form  a  long  passage,  or  arm,  called  Sop's  Arm,  at  the  north  part  of  which  a  vessel  may 
safely  anchor,  just  inside  the  north  side  of  Sop's  Island ;  this  will  be  the  best  side  of  the 
channel,  or  passage,  in  the  arm ;  but  there  is  anchorage  in  deep  water  between  Sop's 
Island  and  the  main  before  you  reach  so  for  up  as  Goat's  Island:  there  is  also  a  small  cove 
at  the  north  end  of  the  island,  called  Sop's  Cove,  and  two  other  coves  opposite  ^e  main, 
called  Hart's  Coves,  in  which  the  fisheries  are  canned  on,  although  ships  generally  an- 
chor in  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  and  withinside  of  Goafs  Isbmd. 

JACKSON'S  ARM. — About  4  or  5  miles  to  the  northward  of  Sop's  Island,  is  Jackson's 
Arm,  to  enter  which,  you  will  pass  a  ragged  point,  low  and  round ;  the  water  here  is  dc?ep, 
except  in  a  small  cove  on  the  starboard  side,  where  a  vessel  should  moor  hejid  and  stern. 
This  place  affords  the  largest  timber  in  White's  Bay.  Frenchman's,  or  French  Cove,  is 
about  a  league  te  the  northward  of  Jackson's  Arm,  and  offers  good  and  safe  anchorage. 

LITTLE  AND  GREAT  CONEY  ARMS.— Nearly  4  miles  to  the  nordi-eastward  of 
Frenchman's  Cove,  is  Coney  Arm  Head,  the  most  remarkable  land  on  the  western  sido 
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of  White  Bay,  and  been  W«  N.  W.  i  W.  distant  6  leagnesfrom  Cape  Partridge;  the  knd 
here  projects  out  one  mile  and  a  ha]f^  forming  a  deep  bight,  called  Great  Coney  Arm.  In 
this  place  there  is  no  good  shelter  for  shipping;  but  in  Little  Coney  Arm,  which  lies  to 
the  westward  of  the  head,  is  conTonient  anchorage  for  small  vessels,  although  its  entrance 
is  too  shallow  for  large  ships.    Here  fishing  craft  frequently  rendezvous. 

GREAT  AND  LITTLE  CAT  ARMS.— To  the  north-eastward  of  Coney  Arm 
Hdad,  distant  3  miles,  lies  the  Great  Cat  Arm,  and  5  miles  further  is  Little  Cat  Arm. 
This  latter  inlet  runs  up  to  the  westward  fuU  two  miles.  Off  its  northern  point  are  some 
rocks  above  water;  to  avoid  which,  keep  near  to  the  southern  shore.  You  will  find  the 
water  deep,  and  no  good  shelter,  unless  you  approach  the  head  or  further  end  of  the  arm« 
where  you  will  lie  secure  and  land-locked. 

LITTLE  HARBOR  DEEP.— You  will  now  be  to  the  northward  of  White  Bay,  and 
following  the  shore,  will  perceive  the  entrance  to  Little  Harbor  Deep,  called  by  the 
French  Iia  Vache.  This  place  is  much  exposed  to  south-easterly  winds,  and  by  no  means 
a  good  harbor :  ofif  its  northern  point  are  some  rocks  which  are  always  above  water;  they 
lie  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  afford  good  fishing  about  their  environs.  The  water  is 
not  very  deep  in  any  part  of  this  inlet,  and  when  you  get  half  way  from  the  entrance  to 
the  head,  or  further  end,  it  becomes  quite  shoal 

GRANDFATHER'S  COVE,  or  L'ANCE  UNION,  is  an  mlet  about  two  miles 
deep,  ly'mg  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Little  Harbor  Deep.  This  is  also  open  to  the  south- 
erly winds,  and  may  be  known,  when  near  the  shore,  by  the  northern  point  appearing 
lik  an  island,  and  bearing  N.  N.  W.  i  N.  from  Cape  Partridge.  It  is  but  an  indififerent 
phce  for  shipping,  and  seldom  frequented. 

ORANGE  BAY,  or  GREAT  HARBOR  DEEP.— This  may  be  known  from  any 
other  inlet,  by  the  land  at  its  entrance  being  much  lower  than  any  land  on  the  north  side 
of  White's  fiay,  and  by  its  bearing  north,  distant  5  leagues,  from.  Cape  Partridge.  It 
forms  a  fcuqge  harbor,  and  wh^i  you  get  abont  4hree  miles  within  its  entrance,  divides 
into  three  branches.  In  the  nordiem  arm  the  water  is  too  deep  for  vessels  to  anchor^ 
until  they  have  run  up  near  the  head ;  but  the  middle  arm  has  a  good  bottom,  and  safe 
anchorage  in  6  and  7  fathoms  water.  A  little  within  the  entrance  cS*  Orange  Bay  there  is 
a  cove  on  each  side,  frequented  by  the  fishing  vessels;  but  these  are  very  dangerous  for  a 
ship  to  lie  in,  for,  although  they  moor  head  and  stem,  yet  should  a  gale  come  on  from  the 
eastward,  there  is  little  safety  to  be  depended  upon. 

FOUCHE'E. — Thb  place  is  little  frequented,  and  there  is  no  anchorage  until  you 
approach  its  further  end,  where  you  will  find  a  cove  on  the  northern  side.  This  cove  is 
2  or  3  miles  above  the  entrance,  and  very  small  vessels  may  anchor  there  in  18  fathoms* 
mooring  head  and  stem.  The  land  on  both  sides  is  extremely  high  and  steep  to  the 
shore.  There  is  also  another  arm  running  in  above  two  miles  further  than  the  cove;  but 
it  is  so  narrow,  and  has  such  a  depth  of  water,  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  shipping. 

HOOPING  HARBOR. — About  eight  miles  to  the  north-eastward  of  Fouch^e,  and  a 
little  to  the  south-westward  of  Canada  Head,  lies  the  entrance  to  Hooping  Harbor,  or 
Sans  Fond.  This  place  has  two  arms  or  bays,  one  running  up  northvrard,  the  other 
westerly.  Like  many  of  the  adjacent  inlets,  diere  is  deep  water  all  the  way,  until  you 
get  near  to  the  head  of  the  northern  branch ;  there  the  bottom  is  a  kind  of  loose  sand,  open 
to  ^e  southerly  winds,  and  by  no  means  a  safe  place  to  lie  in;  but  in  the  western  arm  a 
vessel  may  anchor  in  a  moderate  depth  with  safetr. 

CANA1)A  HEAD  lies  about  three  miles  to  the  south-westward  of  Canada  Point,  or 
Bidets  Head.  It  is  elevated  land,  and  very  easily  to  be  distinguished,  either  from  the 
northward  or  southward;  but  when  you.  are  directly  to  the  eastward  of  it,  it  becomes 
hidden  by  the  high  land  up  the  countiy,  commonly  called  the  Clouds. 

CANADA  BAY. — Tlus  is  an  inlet  of  considerable  kize  and  extent.  At  its  southern 
entrance  is  Canada  Head ;  from  whence  it  runs  N.  N.  Easterly  full  5  leagues.  Here  ves- 
sels canght  in  easterly  gales  may  seek  shelter,  and  anchor  in  safely.  In  entering,  when 
yoo  get  above  the  two  rocky  islets  which  lie  near  Bidets  Head,  and  called  the  Cross  Isl- 
ands, you  will  see  a  low  white  point,  and  another  low  black  one  a  little  beyond  it.  Off  this 
latter,  distant  two  cables'  length,  lies  a  sunken  rock;  keep  therefore  towards  the  middle  of 
the  bay,  and  you  will  find  no  danger,  except  a  rock  above  water,  which  lies  about  a  mile  * 
below  the  point  of  the  narrows;  this  you  will  endeavor  to  keep  on  yqur  larboard  hand* 
keeping  mid-channel,  and  you  will  have  18  &thoms  through  the  narrowest  part.  Soon 
after  yon  have  passed  the  narrows,  the  bay  widens,  and  is  above  a  mile  across,  and  you  may 
then  anchor  in  from  18  to  20  fathoms,  good  holding  ground,  and  secure  from  all  winds. 
Bat  this  bay  is  not  much  frequented,  and  only  occasionally  resorted  to  in  case  of  necessity. 

ENGLE/E  HARBOR  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Canada  Bay.  To  sail  into  this 
place,  you  must  pass  a  low  point,  appearing  white,  and  forming  the  northern  point  of 
entnuDce  to  Canada  Bay ;  then  keep  near  the  shore  until  you  get  abreast  of  the  next  point, 
which  makes  the  harbor :  haul  round  it  to  the  S.  E.  taking  care  not  to  come  too  near 
the  point,  for  It  shoals  a  full  cable's  length  off.  Having  so  far  advanced,  you  can  anchor 
in  from  15  to  7  fitfhoms,  good  holding  ground;  but  this  is  well  up  the  cove,  which  is  too 
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small  to  lie  in,  unleM  you  moor  head  and  stem.  In  Bide's  Arm,  which  tvluA  up  N.  N.  E. 
from  Engine,  almost  2  leagues,  there  is  no  good  anchorage,  the  water  being  too  deep;  but 
within  the  south  end  of  Engine  Island  is  a  good  harbor  for  shallops,  although  from  thence 
to  where  the  ships  lie,  there  is  no  channel,  even  for  boats,  unless  at  high  water,  or  beyond 
half  tide. 

CONCH  HARBOR  bears  nearly  E.  N.  E.  i  E.  distant  7  or  8  miles  frt>m  the  entrance 
of  Canada  Bay.  It  lies  very  open  to  the  winds  from  the  south,  but  has  good  anchorage  well 
up  to  the  head,  in  11  fathoms  water,  good  holding  ground.  S.  by  W.  nt>m  Conch,  distant 
2  leagues,  is  Hilliard^s  Harbor,  called  by  the  French,  Botitot.  This  is  a  bad  place  for 
shipping,  but  very  convenient  for  the  fishing  craft. 

CAPE  ROUGE  HARBOR.— This  harbor  lies  to  the  westward  of  Groais  and  BeUe 
Isle  Islands,  which  contribute  to  shelter  it  from  the  heavy  swells  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
southern  part  of  its  entrance  is  shallow  and  rocky,  and  in  the  S.  W.  arm  is  the  Harbor 
Shoal.  The  best  anchorage  is  in  the  northern  arm,  in  any  depth  of  water.  Ships  may 
beat  in  or  out,  but  the  centre  of  the  harbor  is  too  deep  for  anchorage.  Directly  opposite 
to  its  entrance  is  a  small  island,  which  is  named  alter  the  harbor,  Rouge  Island.  Its 
northern  end  requires  a  berth  in  passing. 

BELLE  ISLE  and  GROAIS  ISLAND.— These  are^igh  islands  lying  off  the  N. 
E.  coast  of  Newfoundland,  from  which  they  are  separated  9  or  10  miles.  Belle  Isle  is  the 
southernmost  and  the  larger  island,  being  6  miles  in  length  and  3  broad.  There  is  a  little 
harbor  at  its  south  part,  where  fishing  craft  occasionally  resort,  but  not  calculated  for 
shipping.  Other  coves  may  be  found  about  the  shores  of  the  island,  where  shallops  some- 
times t^e  shelter.  Off  its  south-eastern  side  lies  Green  Island,  a  small  rocky  islet,  and 
to  the  southward  a  bank  of  soundings  extends  with  12,  20,  25,  and  30  fethoins.  There 
are  some  rocks,  both  above  and  under  water,  at  the  south  point  of  Belle  Isle ;  but  these 
he  close  in  to  the  land. 

GROAIS  ISLAND  Ues  to  the  north-eastward  of  Belle  Isle,  and  is  about  8  miles  in 
length,  and  2i  miles  broad;  its  northern  point  lying  in  latitude  51°.  Off  this  end,  and 
also  off  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  island,  are  several  rocks  above  water;  otherwise  this  island 
is  bold  all  round;  and  between  it  and  the  main  are  from  20  to  70  iathoms  water.  ThMre 
are  also  two  islets  mid-way ;  the  southern  one  is  conmionly  called  Red  Island.  They  are 
both  steep  to,  and  without  any  known  danger. 

CROQUE  HARBOR. — The  entrance  to  this  harbor  is  half  a  mile  wide,  and  somewhat 
difficult  to  discover.  It  bears  N.  W.  from  Groais,  distant  3  leagues.  When  the  north 
point  of  Belle  Isle  is  clear  of  the  southern  point  of  Groais,  you  will  be  a  Uttle  to  the 
southward  of  Croque ;  and  this  mark  will  not  fail  pointing  out  to  those  unacquainted  with 
this  navigation  the  fairway  to  its  entrance,  especially  as  the  headland  forming  the  south- 
ern shore  is  bare  of  trees  and  has  a  round  appearance,  with  some  rocks,  which  are  always 
visible,  and  lie  about  40  yards  to  the  S.  E.  of  it.  The  shores  of  the  harbor  are  bold  to, 
and  even  a  frigate  may  easily  work  into  it.  The  anchorage  is  excellent,  being  good  hold- 
ins  ground,  of  dark  slate-colored  mud.  Having  opened  the  iiarbor's  mouth,  steer  in  N. 
W .  by  N.  proceed  mid-channel,  and  when  you  have  advanced  up  about  a  noile,  you  will 
see  the  river  divide  into  two  branches.  Anchor  hereabout.  There  is  a  little  cove  at  the 
southern  entrance,  called  Irish  Bay,  in  which  are  13, 10,  8,  and  5  fathoms,  and  two  rocks 
above  water  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  near  which  is  a  little  rivulet  of  fresh  water. 

GREAT  AND  LITTLE  ST.  JULIEN — To  the  north-eastward  of  the  harbor  of 
Croque,  lie  Negro  and  St.  Julien's  Islands,  near  which  are  the  harbors  of  Great  and  Litr 
tie  St.  julien,  and  also  that  of  Grandsway.  These  are  all  adjacent  to  the  Island  of  St;. 
Julien,  and  bear  to  the  noith-westward  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Island  of  Groais.  The 
S.  W.  end  of  the  Island  of  St.  Julien  is  but  little  separated  from  the  main,  and  cannot  be 
distinguished  to  be  an  island  until  you  arrive  very  near  it.  There  is,  at  this  end,  no  passage 
except  for  boats;  therefore,  to  sail  into  either  of  these  harbors,  you  may  keep  close  to  the 
north-east  end  of  the  island,  and  in  passing  that,  the  harbors  will  open  to  your  view. 

Great  St.  Julien  is  the  easternmost  harbor,  to  which  there  is  no  danger,  until  you  geC 
within  the  entrance;  then  you  will  find  the  starboard  shore  to  be  shoal  nearly  one-third 
,  over;  but  when  you  have  passed  the  first  stages,  you  may  anchor  in  frt>m  8  to  4  fiithoms 
water. 

To  sail  into  Little  St.  Julien*s  you  will  first  steer  for  Great  St.  Julien^s  Harbor,  in  order 
to  clear  a  sunken  rock,  which  lies  directly  before  the  harbor's  mouth;  and  having  arrived 
opposite  the  entrance  of  Grandsway,  steer  into  the  harbor,  and  anchor  in  5  or  4  fiithoms 
water.  It  will  be  requisite  for  all  ships  which  go  into  either  of  these  harbors  to  moor  both 
head  and  stern;  but  Grandsway  is  not  a  harbor  for  shipping,  although  it  is  extremely  con- 
venient for  fishing  craft. 

CREMALLIRE  and  GOOSE  COVES-^These  places  lie  on  the  northern  shores  of 
Hare  Bay.  Cremallire  has  spacious  and  good  anchorage  in  7  or  8  fothoms,  and  is  sup- 
plied with  abundance  of  wood  and  water.  Trois  M ontagnes  is  merely  a  small  creek,  in 
which  a  few  French  vessels  moor  during  the  winter  season.  It  is  si|»ated  to  the  sonth- 
westward  of  CroHialiire^  and  has  a  riwiet  which  extends  eastward  to  Gooae  Cove. 
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Goose  Co?e  ui  ntaated  on  the  western  side  of  Goose  Cape;  it  is  Bxnall,  bat  very  secure, 
uid  has  most  excellent  anchorage  in  4  or  5  fathoms.  Vessels  can  sail  into  it  yhtii  a  west- 
erly wind,  or  into  Cremallire  with  an  easterly  one. 

ST.  ANTHONY'S  H  ARBORS. >-This  lies  alittle  to  the  north-eastward  of  Cremallire 
Bay,  and  is  a  very  safe  place,  having  good  anchorage  with  6  and  7  fathoms  water,  on  a 
bottom  of  bhie.  clay.  Its  entrance  lies  west,  distant  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Cape  St. 
Anthony.  It  cannot  be  easily  mistaken,  from  the  remarkable  high  land  on  its  southern 
shore.  It  is  well  supplied  with  wood  and  water,  and  is  commonly  frequented  by  some 
French  fishing  vessels. 

BRAHA  HARBOR. — This  hari)or  is  small  but  safe,  having  good  anchorage  within  it; 
the  bottom  is  sandy,  and  the  shores  are  bold  and  steep  to.  The  Braha  Shoal  Ues  S.  74° 
£.  (true)  distant  H  mile  from  the  Needle  Rocks:  it  is  reported  to  have  not  more  than  6 
feet  water  over  it,  but  Capt.  Bullock  says  he  never  found  less  than  16  feet.  With  a  little 
sea  it  occasions  breakers,  but  the  common  current  will  always  create  a  constant  ripple. 

HOW  HARBOR* lies  on  the  northern  shore  of  Hare  Bay.  The  entrance  to  this  place 
bears  N.  48°  W.  distant  12  miles  from  Fishot^s  Northern  Island,  and  is  by  &r  the  best 
harbor  in  Hare  Bay,  having  safe  anchorage  over  every  part.  The  surrounding  hills  are 
barren,  but  small  stunted  wood  may  be  found  in  the  valleys.  To  the  northward  a  range 
of  marshes  and  ponds  extends  as  far  as  Pistolet  Bay.  The  harbor  is  about  half  a  mUe 
wide,  and  a  full  mile  and  a  half  long.  A  small  rock  lies  ofF  the  western  point,  but  it  is  very 
near  the  land,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  harbor  shoals  gradually. 

ST.  LUNAIRE  BAY. — This  excellent  harbor  will  contain  100  vessels  in  perfect  se- 
curity, is  remarkably  easy  of  access,  and  may  always  be  recognized  by  the  appearance  of 
the  White  Cape;  the  best  and  most  convenient  anchorage  will  be  found  at  Amelia  Cove, 
in  from  5  to  7  fathoms.  The  approach  and  entrance  are  bold  and  steepPto,  only  observing 
to  give  the  point  of  the  Southern  Islands  a  good  berth.  Both  wood  and  water  are  to  be 
obuiined  without  difficulty,  and  it  affords  in  every  respect  a  good  and  secure  anchorage. 

GRIGUET  BAY  and  CAMELS'  ISLANDS  HARBOR.— The  North  Bay  is  inse- 
cure in  spring  and  fall,  on  account  of  its  being  exposed  to  the  southerly  gales;  the  S.  W. 
B^  is  thererore  recommended,  where  there  is  good  anchorage  in  5  or  6  fathoms  water. 
Camels'  Isfamds  Harbor  wiU  always  be  found  too  intricate  for  a  siranger,  and  should  never 
be  attempted  without  the  assistance  of  a  pilot. 

THE  NORTH  HARBOR  runs  in  with  Stormy  Cape,  and  has  at  its  entrance  a  rock 
above  water,  which  is  bold  to  all  round,  and  vessels  may  sail  on  either  side  of  it,  and  anchor 
in  6  fathoms  water.  In  the  passage  which  leads  to  the  N.  W.  and  S.  W.  Harbors,  there 
is  an  island  which  contracts  the  channel,  rendering  the  passages  narrow;  the  best  and 
safest  entrance  is  to  the  northward  of  this  ishuad,  giving  the  outer  point  of  the  N.  W.  Har- 
bor a  little  berth,  and  so  soon  as  you  get  within  the  island  you  will  open  both  harbors ;  that 
which  runs  in  north-westward  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  is  two  miles  deep ;  you  should 
sail  up  on  its  western  side,  having  14,  16,  and  18  fathoms,  until  you  get  inside  the  point,  a 
little  within  which  is  a  bank  of  7  or  8  &thoms;  but  when  you  have  passed  over  this,  you 
will  again  drop  into  16  and  17  fathoms;  and  as  you  approach  the  head  of  the  bay,  you  will 
lessen  your  water  to  7, 6,  and  5,  fethoms,  eveiy  where  good  anchorage,  and  well  sheltered 
from  aU  winds.  The  two  Islands  of  Griguet  lie  outside  of  Camels'  Island,  and  togetiber 
form  between  them  several  small  but  snug  luubors  for  fishing  vessels. 

WHITE  ISLANDS.— You  will  now  perceive  the  White  Islands,  tying  to  the  nortJi- 
waid  of  Stormy  Cape,  from  which  they  are  distant  one  league  and  about  2i  miles  from 
the  shore  opposite;  they  are  small,  of  moderate  height,  and  have  several  rocks  inside,  both 
abdve  and  under  water;  but  these  are  not  considered  to  be  dangerous,  as  they  are  easily 
discoverable,  even  in  fine  weather,  and  the  passage  between  them  and  the  main  is  very  safe. 

QUIRPON  ISLAND.— This  lies  off  the  north-eastern  part  of  Newfoundland,  and 
forms  the  S.  E.  point  of  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle.  It  is  large,  high,  and  bar- 
ren, and  Cape  De  Grat  is  visible  in  clear  weather,  fiill  12  leagues  to  seaward. 

LITTLE  QUIRPON. — There  is  a  narrow  channel  which  runs  in  to  the  southward 
of  Quirpon  and  divides  it  from  the  main ;  here  lies  Little  Quirpon  Harbor,  to  enter  which 
there  is  no  danger  but  what  you  will  easily  perceive.  Vessels  commonly  moor  head  and 
•tern,  and  lie  there  perfectly  secure. 

DEGRAT  AND  PIGEON  COVES.— These  coves  lie  on  the  eastern  side  of  Quir- 
|Mm  Island,  and  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Degrat;  at  their  entrance  are  several  small 
locky  islelB  and  rocks  above  water,  and  affording  behind  them  very  fair  security  for  ship- 
ping, in  4  fttihoms  water,  and  good  conveniences  for  fishing.  Bauld  Cape,  which  is  the 
lUM&eni  extremity  of  Quirpon  Island,  lies  in  latitude  51°  39'  45'^  N.  and  in  longitude  55^ 
27'  50"  W.;  it  is  rocky  and  steep  to,  and  may  be  approached  very  near,  with  great  safety. 
Having  rounded  thiB/»pe  you  will  perceive  a  rocky  point  to  the  southward  leading  to  the 
Harbor  of  Quirpon. 

GREAT  QUIRPON  HARBOR  lies  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  island,  and  its  entnmce 
is  between  it  and  Grave's  Island;  in  your  approach  towards  it  from  the  northv^ard  you 
may  bonow  as  ckMo  as  you  please  to  Baukl  Head,  there  being  no  invisible  danger  until 
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you  arrive  at  the  entrance  to  the  haiixir,  where  there  are  some  shoals  which  must  be  left 
on  your  larboard  side :  to  do  this  keep  Black  Head  on  Quirpon  Island  open  of  all  the  other 
land,  until  Raven  Point  comes  over  Noddy  Point,  then  haul  in  for  the  haifoor,  going  not 
nearer  than  the  distance  of  half  a  cable's  length  from  the  point  of  Grave's  Island;  the 
anchorage  within  the  island  is  every  where  good^  with  room  and  depth  enough  for  any 
ship,  and  tbe  ground  holds  well;  but  the  best  place  to  ride  in  will  be  towards  the  upper 
end  of  Grave's  Island,  abreast  of  Green  Island,  in  9  &thoms  water;  the  passage  to  the 
Inner  Harbor,  on  either  side  of  Green  Island,  is  veiy  good  for  ships  of  moderate  water, 
through  which  you  will  have  3  fothoms,  and  above  Green  Island  you  have  excellent 
riding  in  7  fathoms.  There  is  also  a  passage  to  this  haibor  through  Litde  Quirpon  Har- 
bor, but  it  is  too  narrow  and  intricate  for  any  one  to  attempt,  unless  they  are  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  navigation. 

NODDY  HARBOR.— This  place  lies  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Qubrpon  Harbor,  and 
Tuns  in  between  Noddy  Point  and  Cape  Raven ;  tliere  is  no  dangei^  in  entering,  and  you 
will  pass  to  the  starbo^  of  the  little  island  Chat  lies  about  a  mile  within  the  entrance,  and 
anchor  above  it  in  5  fathoms  water;  or  you  may,  with  a  small  vessel,  run  further  up  into 
the  basin,  and  anchor  in  2i  or  3  fathoms;  here  is  a  stage  within  the  island,  and  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  harbor,  with  convenient  room  for  many  vessels. 

GULL  ROCK  and  MARIA'S  LEDGE.— The  GuU  Rock  lies  W.  N.  W.  fix>m  Bauld 
Cape,  in  the  island  of  Quirpon,  distant  2h  miles;  and  N.  N.  £.  i  E.  nearly  3  mDes  from 
Cape  Raven ;  it  is  alwaya  above  water.  Maria's  Ledge  lies  nearly  S.  W.  from  the  GuU 
Rock,  distant  2  miles,  and  N.  by  £.  li  mile  from  Cape  Raven,  being  distant  about  a  mile 
from  Maria's  Head.  .In  standing  in  from  the  northward  for  either  QUIRPON  or  NODDY 
HARBORS,  you  need  foe  under  no  apprehension  of  danger  frdm  the  Gull  or  Maria's 
Rocks,  for  both  a/e  above  water,  the  passage  between  them  is  half  a  league  wide,  and  very 
eafe ;  but  it  will  be  prudent  to  pass  nearer  the  Gull  Rock,  because  of  tibe  N.  W.  Ledge, 
which  never  appears  but  in  bad  weather :  this  N.  W.  Ledge  beara  W.  a  little  S.  distant 
1|  of  a  mile  from  the  Gull  Rock,  and  you  should  not  attempt  the  passage  between  it  and 
the  main,  on  account  of  other  rocks  that  are  said  to  lie  about  it,  and  places  of  shaUow  water. 

To  the  westward  are  .the  Sacred  Islands :  Great  Sacred  Island  lies  about  N.  W.  by 
W.  i  W.  from  Bauld  Cape,  distant  5i  miles,  and  S.  £.  by  E.  i  E.  from  Cape  Norman 
nearly  13  miles.  Little  Sacred  Island  is  one  mUe  to  the  southward  of  the  great  island; 
the  passage  between  them  is  safe,  and  you  may  sail  round  both,  for  they  are  high  and 
bold ;  within  them,  on  the  main  and  to  the  W.  South-westward,  is  Sacred  Bay,  tolerably 
large,  with  numerous  rocky  islets  within  it:  the  shores  of  this  place  abound  with  wood, 
and  therefore  it  is  much  resorted  to  for  the  use  of  the  fisheries  at  Quirpon  and  Griguet, 
&;c.  Cape  Guion  forms  the  north  point  of  Sacred  Bay,  being  high  and  steep ;  near  it  is  a 
remarkable  rock,  called  the  Mewstone,  and  much  resembling  that  in  Plymouth  Sound. 
There  is  a  little  cove  to  the  southward  of  this  rock,  where  a  vessel  may  occasionally  resort 
to  with  safely. 

HA  HA  BAY.--From  Cape  Onion  to  Burnt  Cape  the  course  is  W.  I  N.  about  6 
miles;  it  has  a  white  appearance,  and  rises  from  the  seaward  to  a  considerable  height. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  Burnt  Cape  is  Ha  Ha  Bay,  which  runs  in  southerly  about  2  miles; 
it  lies  open  to  northerly  winds,  but  when  you  are  within  the  cape  you  wiU  find  anchorage 
in  6  or  7  fathoms;  or  you  can  go  further  up  and  ride  well  sheltered  in  3  or  H  fothoms. 
This  is  a  convenient  place  for  the  fisheries,  and  haa  plenty  of  wood. 

PISTOLET  BAY — This  bay  lies  between  Burnt  Cape  and  the  Norman  Ledges, 
which  bear  from  each  other  N.  W.  by  N.  and  S.  E.  by  S.  distant  8  miles;  the  bay  is  ex- 
tensive, and  reaches  several  miles  each  way,  having  good  anchoring  ground  in  most  parts, 
particularly  on  the  western  side,  a  little  above  the  islands,  in  about  5  fathoms  water;  the 
ahore  is  tolerably  well  furnished  with  wood,  and  contributes  to  supply  those  places  which 
ere  destitute  of  that  article. 

COOK'S  HARBOR  lies  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Pistolet  Bay,  and  within  the  islands, 
about  two  miles  above  Norman  Ledge  Point.  These  ledges  are  about  one  mile  to  the 
eastward  of  the  north  point:  to  clear  these  dangers  as  you  enter,  be  sure  to  keep  Burnt 
Cape  well  open  of  the  outer  rocks,  that  lie  ofif  the  islands  at  the  western  entrance  to 
Pistolet  Harbor;  and  if  going  in,  so  soon  as  you  consider  yourself  to  be  to  the  southward 
of  th«Be  ledges,  steer  in  for  the  harbor,  leaving  the  islands  and  rocks  on  your  kuixMurd 
aide;  ke^  the  southern  shore  on  board,  for  fear  of  a  Ledge  of  rocks  that  juts  out  from 
a  little  rocky  island  on  the  other  side ;  and  so  soon  as  you  get  within  the  island  haul 
over  for  the  northern  shore,  and  anchor  in  4  or  5  fathoms  water.  This  harbor  is  capable 
of  being  made  very  convenient,  and  several  fishing  rooms  and  proper  stages  for  the  boats 
to  resort  to^  and  cure  their  fish,  might  be  erected  in  all  the  coves  between  it  and  Cape 
Norman. 

CAPE  NORMAN  is  the  northernmost  point  of  Newfoundlaad,  being  of  a  moderate 
even  height,  and  very  barren  appearance,  which  continues  far  inland;  it  is  abaat  a  iei^ 
to  the  north-westward  of  the  ledges;  from  Cape  Norman  the  shores  of  Newfoundland 
turn  south-westerly,  and  will  be  described  hereafter. 
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BETjLB'  isle. — ^This  island,  which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait  to  which  it  com- 
municates its  name,  should  be  called  the  Northern  Belle  Isle,  to  distinguish  it  from  those 
we  have  already  described,  lying  te  the  southward;  it  is  about  8  miles  long  and  3  broad, 
or  7  leagues  in  circumference,  being  distant  from  Bauld  Head,  in  Quirpon  Island,  about 
14  miles,  and  from  the  coast  of  Labrador  12  miles;  it  is  moderately  high,  and  wears  a 
uniform  sterile  appearance.  On  its  north-western  shore  there  is  a  small  harbor  called 
Lark  Cove,  or  Harbor,  lying  within  an  island  almost  close  to  the  land,  and  fit  only  for 
small  craft;  and  at  the  eastern  side  of  this,  island  is  another  cove,  called  Batteaux  Creek, 
frequented  occasionally  by  shallops.  About  two  miles  to  the  north-eastward  of  this  island 
lies  a  ledge  of  rocks,  part  of  which  appear  above  water,  and  over  these  the  sea  breaks 
very  high;  this  is  called  the  N.  £.  Ledge;  you  will  have  15  and  20  fathoms  close  to  it, 
and  55  between  it  and  the  north  part  of  the  island.  The  soundings  about  this  Belle  Isle 
are  veiy  irregular;  near  the  island  you  will  seldom  find  less  than  20  fathoms,  except  on  a 
small  bank  said  to  lie  to  the  northward,  distant  4  miles  from  its  north-eastern  part,  where^ 
on  are  only  5  &thoms.  The  northern  part  of  this  island  is  said  to  lie  in  about  the  latitude 
of510  57'N. 

Soundings  in  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle* — In  crossing  die  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  from  Quir- 
pon to  Chateaux  Bay,  your  soundings  will  be  irregular;  from  20  to  30  fathoms  on  the 
Newfoundland  side,  and  in  some  places  from  30  to  38  fathoms ;  in  the  stream  or  middle  of 
the  strait,  you  will  find  25  and  35  fathoms,  coarse  sand  and  broken  shells ;  and  towards 
Chateaux  loay,  45  to  60  fiithoms,  and  within  a  mile  of  the  coast  of  Labrador,  35,  30,  and 
25  fathoms.  To  the  northward,  between  Belle  Isle  and  St.  Peter's  Bay,  there  are  59, 
S7,  96,  63,  and  20  fathoms. 


THE  SOVTHERIV  COAST  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND, 

FROM  CAPE  RACE  TO  CAPE  CHAPEAU  ROUGE. 

PRELIMINARY  REMARKS.— Vessels  bound  towards  the  Gulf  of  Newfoundland 
■sbould  take  the  greatest  care  to  notice  and  make  a  proper  allowance  for  the  currents, 
which  set  from  the  eastward,  all  along  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  with  frequently 
fiBital  Telocity,  causing  an  Impetuous  indraught  into  the  various  bays,  and  occasioning  the 
much-to-be  deplored  loss  of  many  lives,  and  the  wreck  of  numerous  vessels.  These  local 
currents  chiefly  prevail  on  that  part  between  Cape  Race  and  Cape  Ray :  more  vessels 
have  been  cast  away  on  the  smaU  point  of  land  which  divides  the  two  bays  of  Trepassey 
«Dd  St.  Mary  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  island :  that  these  accidents  were  occasioned 
by  the  currents  there  can  be  little  doubt. 

An  able  navigator,  who  has  been  20  years  employed  in  the  fisheries,  and  who  is  a  native 
of  Newfoundland,  observes,  it  is  well  understood  by  all  the  boat  mastera,  that  there  is  in 
ceneral  a  strong  current  setting  in  from  the  eastward,  along  the  western  coast  of  New- 
ftmndland,  which,  after  passing  Cape  Pine,  runs  more  towards  St.  Mary's  and  Placentia 
Bays;  this  current  will  be  felt  at  least  20  leagues  to  the  S.  W.  of  Cape  Pine,  and  becomes 
more  rapid  as  yon  approach  the  land;  its  velocity  increasing  as  the  winds  favor  its  direc- 
tion; but  at  all  times  of  sullicient  magnitude  to  endanger  the  mfety  of  any  vessel  approach- 
ing from  the  south  or  west  in  foggy  weather,  and  bemg  ignorant  of  its  existence. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  danger  arising  from  this  current,  tiie  fishermen,  in  foggy  weather, 
when  returning  from  the  western  coast  to  thebr  homes  on  the  eastern  shore,  invariably  use 
the  lead,  depending  more  upon  the  depth  of  water  than  their  compass,  and  always  keeping  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  land  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  vessel.  On  pas^g  to  the  east- 
ward of  Cape  Race  they  never  approach  nearer  to  the  land  than  35  fathoms  water;  the 
ground  being  more  of  an  inclined  plane  on  the  west  than  on  the  east  coast,  you  will  find 
that  depth  of  water  at  a  considerable  distance ;  the  ground  becomes  more  broken,  and  the 
depth  of  water  increases  so  fast,  that  in  yQur  course  from  Cape  St.  Mary's  to  avoid  Cape 
Race  you  will,  when  to  the  eastward  of  it,  find  yourself  in  50  fathoms,  and  when  advanced 
a  very  short  distance  further,  you  will  drop  into  60  and  70  fiithoms ;  consequently,  you 
wiO  men  be  clear  of  any  land,  and  may  safely  pursue  what  course  you  think  proper;  but, 
in  all  this  navigation,  the  mariner's  ssdfety  may  be  insm'ed  by  a  due  attention  to  the  lead. 

CAPE  RACE  is  situalted  on  the  southernmost  part  of  Newfoundland,  and  lies  S.  W.  i 
W.  distant  3  leagues  from  Cape  Ballard :  before  it  lie  2  or  3  rocks  above  water ;  these  are 
doae  to  the  land,  and  have  10  fathoms  water  very  near  them.  Between  6  and  7  miles  E. 
S.  £•  from  Cape  Race  is  the  New  Bank,  being  4  miles  long  and  1^  broad,  and  lying  N.  E. 
by  N.  and  S.  W.  by  W.;  on  it  are  17,  20  and  25  fathoms,  with  very  deep  water  on  its  outp- 
«ide,  and  30  fathoms  just  within  it.  Vessels  making  this  part  of  the  coast  may  know  their 
approach  toward  the  land,  by  suddenly  lessening  their  water  to  the  above  depths. 

The  Virgin  Rocks,  which  are  dangerous,  lie  in  the  direct  track  to  Cape  Race,  Newfound- 
laod,  the  point  which  vaasela  bound  to  Quebec  generally  endeavor  to  make.  (See  page  13.) 
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Near  Cape  Race  is  a  small  inlet  named  Cripple  Core;  the  land  dien  toms  westerly 
towards  Mistaken  Point,  a  distance  of  4i  miles;  the  shores  are  bold,  and  off  Mistakeo 
Point  is  a  rock  above  water.  N.  W.  by  W.  about  Iwo  miles,  is  the  Frencl^i  Mistaken 
Point;  this  also  has  a  rock  off  its  extremity.  From  hence  the  shore  winds  N.  by  W.  into 
Trepassey  Bay,  at  the  northern  part  of  which  lies  Biscay  and  Mutton  Bays,  and  Tre- 
passey  Harbor.  The  two  former  of  these  are  seldom  frequented,  and  is  considered 
dangerous  to  get  embayed  there,  for  the  sea  commonly  drives  in,  and  there  is  hardly  any 
current  to  help  you  out  again.  Mutton  Bay  is  formed  to  the  eastward  by  Cape  Mutton, 
and  to  the  westward  by  Cape  Powles;  this  last  is  the  extreme  point  of  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  that  divides  Mutton  Bay  from  Trepassey  Harbor;  it  is  a  long,  low,  sandy,  and  stony 
beach,  over  which  the  ships  lying  in  Trepassey  Harbor  can  be  distinctly  seen.  Mutton 
Bay,  is  about  two  miles  deep,  and  has  fit)m  12  to  3  fathoms  water  in  it;  l^t  the  bottom  is 
foul  and  rocky. 

TREPASSEY  HARBOR.— The  entrance  to  this  harbor  is  to  the  eastward  of  Cape 
Powles,  and  the  direct  course  in  will  be  N.  £.  ^  E.  Cape  Powles  lies  from  French  Mis- 
taken Point  N.  W.  about  8  miles;  from  Cape  Mutton  W.  S.  W.  |  W.  one  mile;  and 
from  Cape  Pines  N.  £.  by  E.  5  miles.  The  entrance  to  Trepassey  Harbor  is  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  wide,  and  continues  of  that  breadth  full  2i  miles  up;  it  then  narrows  to  leas 
than  half  a  mile,  and  opens  again  to  its  former  width,  and  there  vessels  commonly  ride. 
To  enter  this  h|ui)or  ships  commonly  steer  over  from  Mistaken  Point  towards  Cape  Pine, 
until  you  fairly  open  the  harbor;  you  may  then  safely  run  along  the  shore,  for  it  is  bold. 
In  saving  into  the  harbor,  you  will  meet  with  a  rock  on  the  south-eastern  shore,  lying 
about  a  mile  from  Powles  Head,  and  one-third  of  a  cable's  length  off  the  shore.  There  is, 
also,  on  the  northern  side,  a  shoal  which  runs  along  up  the  harbor,  so  far  as  a  low  green 
point;  to  clear  this  shoal,  bring  Baker's  Point  on  with  a  low  rocky  point  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor;  and  when  you  get  so  far  up  as  the  low  green  point,  you  may  steer  more 
westerly,  and  anchor  either  in  the  N.  W.  or  N.  E.  arm,  in  5  or  6  fathoms  water.  Both 
wood  and  water  can  be  obtained  with  ease. 

From  Mistaken  Point  to  Cape  Pine  the  course  and  distance  are  W.  N.  W.  i  W.  4 
leagues  and  a  half;  and  from  Cape  Pine  to  Cape  F^eels,  west,  one  mile.  The  land  about 
Cape  Pine  is  barren  and  moderately  high;  from  Cape  Freels,  the  shores  extend  W.  N. 
W.  one  mile  to  Black  Head,  and  thence  N.  W.  i  W.  to  the  eastern  reef,  and  head  of  St. 
Shot's  Bay. 

ST.  SHOT'S  BAY. — This  is  tibe  fatal  spot  where  so  many  vessels  have  been  recently 
wrecked;  the  bay  is  about  a  mile  deep,  and  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  head,  the  bear- 
ing is  N.  by  W.  }  W.  distant  two  miles:  it  lies  entirely  open  and  exposed  to  the  sea. 

ST.  MARY'S  BAY. — This  is  an  extensive  bay,  or  gulf,  commencing  on  the  eastern 
side  at  St.  Shot's,  and  on  the  western  side  at  Point  Lance ;  the  course  from  the  eastern 
head  of  St.  Shot's  to  Point  Lance  being  N.  W.  i  W.  about  20  miles :  from  thence  the 
land  runs  up  £.  N.  E.  9  leagues  and  a  quarter;  the  land  on  each  side  being  moderately 
high,  and  having  several  good  harbors  in  it.  In  proceeding  from  St.  Shot's  along  the 
eastern  shore  you  will  pass  two  little  coves,  and  reach  GuU  Island :  this  lies  cloee  in  to 
the  land,  and  bears  from  the  western  head  of  St.  Shot's  N.  i  E.  distant  4  miles. 

From  Gull  Island  to  Cape  English  the  bearing  and  distance  are  N.  by  £.  f  £.  two 
leagues;  Cape  English  is  high  table-land,  terminating  in  a  low  rocky  point,  and  forming 
a  bay,  about  a  mile  deep,  to  the  southward  of  it;  at  the  bottom  of  this  bay  is  a  stony 
boach,  within  which  is  Holy  rood  Pond,  running  E.  N.  E.  nearly  six  leagues,  and  from  half 
a  mile  to  3  miles  in  breadth ;  this  occasions  the  cape  to  appear  like  an  island  when  you 
are  to  the  southward  of  it.  One  mile  and  three-quarters  N.  £.  1 N.  from  Cape  English 
is  False  Cape;  six  and  a  half  miles  E.  N.  E.  from  Cape  English  is  Point  la  Haye :  this  is 
low,  and  has  a  ledge  of  rocks  running  from  it  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the^sea,  and 
above  a  mile  aloyg  the  shore,  on  which  the  waves  break  furiously  in  bad  weather:  this  is 
the  only  danger  you  will  meet  with  in  St.  Mary's  Harbor. 

ST.  MARY'S  HARBOR.— From  Point  La  Haye  to  Double  Road  Point,  which  is 
the  southern  extreme  of  St.  Mary's  Harbor,  tl^  course  and  distance  are  E.  N.  E.  one  mile 
and  a  half;  the  land  between  is  low  and  wears  a  barren  appearance.  Within  Double 
Road  Point  is  Ellis's  Point,  distant  half  a  mile;  these  two  form  the  starboard  points  of  en- 
trance to  the  harbor,  which  is  here  nearly  a  mile  wide.  You  will  now  perceive  the  river 
to  be  divided  into  two  branches,  the  one  running  E.  N.  E.  into  what  is  called  Mai  Bay, 
the  other  south-easterly  into  St.  Mary's  Harbor.  When  you  are  within  Ellis's  Point,  in 
St.  Mary's  Harbor,  you  can  haul  to  the  southward,  an(l  anchor  abreast  of  the  fishing-stages 
and  houses,  upon  a  flat,  in  4  or  5  fathoms  water,  where  you  will  ride  land-locked :  tihis 
flat  runs  offshore  about  half  a  mile,  and  between  it  and  the  opposite  shore  are  from  15  to  30 
fiithoms  water.  The  best  anchorage  is  about  two  miles  above  the  town,  opposite  to  Brown's 
Pond,  where  it  is  above  half  a  mile  wide ;  here  also  you  will  lie  land-locked  in  12  fathoms, 
and  have  excellent  ground  to  the  further  end  of  the  bay# 

MAL  BAY,  on  the  E.  N.  E.  branch,  is  about  one  mile  wide,  and  runs  up  2i  miles;  but 
the  anchorage  is  not  gpod;  a  heavy  eea  frequently  sets  into  it,  and  unless  you  rua  up  to 
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its  very  head,  in  5  or  6  fallhomB,  yon  can  have  no  place  even  fi>r  occaaional  secori^.  It 
therefore  is  seldom  resorted  to.  The  entrance  to  these  harbors  bears  from  Point  Lance 
nearly  east,  distant  19  miles.  From  Trapeau  Point,  the  coast  runs  N.  N.  £•  i  N.  above 
two  miles,  to  Shoal  Bay;  and  opposite  to  the  northern  point  of  this  Shoal  Bay  lies  Gh-eat 
Colinet  Island.  This  is  about  a  league  in  length  and  one  mile  broad;  the  soutiiem  end  of 
vrhich  bears  from  Cape  English  N.  by  £.  distant  three  leagues.  There  is  a  safe  channel 
on  either  side  of  this  island,  only  taking  care  to  gi?e  Shoal  Bay  Point  a  good  berth  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  in  order  to  avoid  some  rocks  which  lie  off  it.  On  the  northern  side  oi  the 
Great  Colinet  is  a  stony  beach,  off  which  runs  a  bank  with  from  7  to  17  fathoms  water, 
rocky  ground.  One  mile  and  a  half  north-eastward  from  Great  Colinet  is  Little  Colinet 
Island,  above  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth.    There  is  deep  water  all  round  it. 

GREAT  SALMON  RIVER.— £.  N.  E.  five  miles  and  a  half  from  the  northern  part 
of  Little  Cohnet  Island  is  the  entrance  to  Great  Salmon  River,  which  is  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  runs  £.  N.  £.  7  or  8  miles.  About  three  miles  up  this  river, 
and  on  its  southern  shore,  is  an  opening  called  Little  Harbor.  Opposite  this,  in  a  small 
cove,  is  the  best  anchorage  in  the  river,  aldiough  it  is  generally  good  throughout.  Here 
you  may  ride  safely  in  5  or  6  fathoms  water.  The  river  narrows  as  you  advance  up  it,  and 
towards  its  furthest  end  becomes  very  shallow. 

COLINET  BA  Y.— N.  W.  by  N.  from  the  entrance  of  Great  Sahnon  River,  distant  2i 
miles,  and  N.  £.  ^  E.  5i  miles  from  Little  Colinet  Island,  is  the  mouth  of  Colinet  Bay. 
Between  Salmon  River  and  Colinet  Bay,  is  a  cove  a  good  mile  and  a  half  deep,  with  from 
13  to  4  fathoms  in  it,  but  it  is  exposed  to  the  S.  W.  and  therefore  not  much  resorted  to. 
Colinet  Bay  runs  in  N.  E.  by  N.  about  2  miles,  where  the  point  of  an  island  on  the  star- 
board side  narrows  the  passage;  having  passed  which  the  channel  opens  wider  again,  and 
the  top  of  the  bay  is  a  sandy  shallow  l^ach.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Colinet  Bay,  the 
anchorage  is  good.  You  will  have  from  12  to  6  fathoms  water  up  to  the  narrows.  In  passing 
the  narrows  there  are  7  and  8  fiithoms,  and  above  it  6,  5,  and  4  fiithoms;  all  good  ground. 

NORTH  HARBOR.— To  the  W.  S.  W,  of  Colinet  Bay,  4  miles,  and  N.  by  E.  about 
2  miles  from  the  northern  end  of  Little  Colinet  Island,  is  the  entrance  to  Nordi  Harbor, 
which  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  runs  up  to  the  northward  3  miles.  The  anchor- 
age is  very  good  about  two  miles  up  the  river,  where  it  is  half  a  mile  wide,  in  5  or  6 
fitthoms;  or  vessels  may  run  further  up,  where  two  sandy  points  stretch  out,  being  half  a 
cablets  length  asunder ;  keep  the  starboard  point  on  board,  and  anchor  close  within  the 
starboard  wore.  In  entering  North  Harbor  always  keep  mid-channel,  for  the  eastern 
land  is  somewhat  shallow. 

The  land  now  trends  W.  S.  W.  i  S.  towards  Point  Lance.  There  are  one  or  two  covea 
in  the  way,  but  no  place  fit  for  the  reception  of  shipping. 

POINT  LANCE  lies  in  lat.  46<'  48',  and  is  a  low  ragged  point,  although  the  land  in  the 
interior  rises  up  and  becomes  highly  elevated.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  course  and 
distance  from  the  eastern  head  of  St.  Shof  s  to  Point  Lance  is  N.  W.  i  W.  about  22 
miles;  from  Point  Lance  to  Cape  St.  Mary  is  N.  W.  ^  W.  about  6i  miles. 

CAPE  ST.  MARY  is  a  hi^  bluff  point  of  land,  making  like  Cape  St.  Vincent's  on 
the  coast  of  Portugal;  ^be  land  to  the  northward  afcng  shore,  to  a  considerable  distance^ 
has  an  even  appearance,  and  m  nearly  of  equal  height  with  the  cape  itself.  W.  by  S.  from 
Cape  Lance,  distant  full  two  miles.  Me  the  Bull  and  Cow  Rocks :  these  are  two  flat  rocks 
lying  very  near  each  other,  and  having  many  small  rocks  about  them.  About  a  similar 
distance,  but  nearer  to  the  main,  is  another  rock,  appearing  at  half  tide :  there  are  10 
fathoms  between  it  and  the  shore,  and  15  fathoms  between  it  and  the  Bull  and  Cow 
Rocks. .  In  a  similar  direction  to  the  Bull  and  Cow  Rocks  from  Cape  Lance,  but  at  3 
leagues  distance,  and  nearly  S.  S.  W.  distant  7}  miles  from  Cape  St.  Mail's,  are  two 
other  little  rocks,  appearing  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  having  the  sea  con- 
stantly breaking  over  them.  They  lie  S.  S.  E.  and  N.  N.  W.  from  each  other,  distant  3 
cables'  length,  and  have  15  fathoms  between  them.  The  same  depth  of  water  is  all  round 
them,  excepting  towards  the  S.  S.  E.  where  only  6  fethoms  will  be  found  2  cables*  length 
off.  Between  these  rocks  and  Cape  St.  Mary  are  32, 25  and  19  fathoms  water ;  and  near 
the  Cape  are  13,  14  and  15  fathoms.  Vessels  therefbre  may  proceed  between  them,  and 
also  between  the  Bull  and  Cow  Rocks  and  the  main,  if  necessary,  for  there  is  no  hidden 
danger;  but  perhaps  it  will  always  be  more  prudent  to  go  to  the  southward  of  both. 

PLACENTIA  BAY.— The  entrance  to  Placentia  Bay  is  formed  by  Cape  St.  Mary  on 
die  east,  and  Cape  Chapeau  Rouge,  or  Mountain  of  the  Red  Hat,  on  the  west;  the  former 
Ijingin  latitude  46^  49'  N.  the  latter  in  46^  53'  N.  bearing  from  each  other  W.  N.  W. 
uid  £•  S.  £•  distant  17  leagues.  Cape  Chapeau  Rouge  is  the  most  remaricable  land  on  aU 
the  coasts,  af^aring  higher  than  the  surrounding  shore,  and  somewhat  like  the  crown  of 
a  hat,  from  which  singiilarity  it  obtains  its  name;  it  is  visible  11  or  12  leagues  to  seaward, 
in  clear  weather.  # 

From  Cape  St.  Mary  to  Cape  Breme  your  coul'se  will  be  N.  by  £.  about  9  miles,  and 
from  Point  Breme  to  the  Virgin  Rocks  N.  £.  by  E.  13  miles:  these  rocks  lie  1^  mile 
from  the  nmOf  and  always  ^>pear  above  water;  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  Virgin 
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Rocks  are  some  whitish  cliffs  in  die  land,  by  which  it  may  be  known  if  frlling  in  witktke 
land  hereabouts  in  thick  weather. 

From  the  Virgin  Rocks  to  Point  Verde,  the  southemmost  point  of  Placentia  Harbor, 
the  course  and  distance  are  N.  £.  by  £.  i  £.  5  miles.  From  St.  Mary's  Cape  to  Verds 
Point  there  is  no  harbor  or  pkce  of  shelter  for  ships  of  any  size. 

PLACENTIA  HARBOR.— Point  Verde,  or  Green  Point,  is  low  and  level,  and  forms 
tibe  southern  point  of  the  road.  It  has  a  pebbly  beach  on  each  side,  and  several  fishing 
stages  within  it.  At  the  end  of  this  beach  is  a  high. rocky  cliff,  extending  to  the  S.  £. 
corner  of  the  bay,  where  it  again  terminates  in  a  pebUy  beach.  This  beach  then  runs 
£.  N.  £.  one  mile  to  the  Fort  Point,  and  on  the  inside,  which  faces  the  S.  £.  arm  of  the 
harbor,  stands  the  town  of  Placentia.  A  little  southward  of  the  town  is  a  high  hill,  with 
a  remarkable  cliff  on  the  middle  of  the  beach.  The  outer  side  of  the  north  point  is  level, 
with  a  day  cliff  on  its  outer  part,  bearing  nearly  N.  £.  by  N.  distant  from  Point  Verde 
li  mile.  From  this  point  the  land  forms  a  small  bay,  widi  a  stony  beach  round  it,  to  the 
comer  of  the  cliff  under  Signal  Hill.  This  cliff  continues  to  Freshwater  Bay,  which  is 
formed  in  a  valley  between  Signal  Hill  and  Castle  Hill,  having  a  pebbly  beach  round  it. 
Here  a  small  rivulet  runs  down  the  valley,  at  which  vessels  may  obtain  water.  To  sail 
into  this  road,  if  coming  from  the  southward,  you  should  keep  a  league  off  the  land,  in 
order  to  avoid  ^e  Gibraltar  Rock,  which  lies  about  two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Green 
Point,  and  has  only  8  feet  water  over  it :  the  mark  to  go  to  the  northward  of  which  is 
the  castle,  standing  on  a  hill  at  the  northern  side  of  the  harbor,  and  very  conspicuous  to 
seaward,  open  of  Point  Verde.  When  you  have  this  castle  on  with  the  point,  yon  vnll 
pass  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  rock ;  but  when  you  have  the  castle  well  open  of  the 
point,  you  will  give  the  rock  a  wide  berth :  run  in  with  this  mark ;  keep  your  lead  going ; 
for  there  are  regular  soundings  on  both  sides,  and  give  Green  Point  a  cood  berth  of  two 
cables'  length,  passing  it  in  4  fathoms  water :  then  proceed  to  the  anchorage  in  Fresh- 
water Bay,  and  under  Castle  Hill,  at  three-quarters  of  the  distance  over  from  that  side, 
where  you  wiD  lie  in  6  or  7  fathoms  water,  good  ground.  At  the  bottom  of  the  road  is  a 
long  beach,  which  terminates  in  a  point  to  the  northward,  on  which  stand  some  houses 
and  an  old  fortress.  There  is  also  a  fort  on  the  opposite  point.  The  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor is  between  these.  It  is  very  narrow,  not  above  60  fadioms  across,  and  has^^  fiithoms 
water  in  it.  When  you  get  within  these  points  the  harbor  opens,  becomes  one-third  of  a 
mile  wide,  and  extends  £.  N.  £:  above  li  mile,  where  ships  may  lie  in  perfect  security, 
with  6  and  7  fathoms  water.  In  going  in,  keep  nearer  to  the  starboard  side.  The  stream , 
runs  into  the  harbor  more  than  4  knots  an  hour.  The  tide  rises  6  or  7  feet;  and  it  is  high 
water,  full  and  change,  at  15  minutes  after. 9  A.  M.  * 

N.  £.  i  £.  from  Point  Verde,  distant  two  miles,  and  N.  N.  W.  from  MoD  Point,  about 
}  of  a  mile,  is  the  Moil  Rock,  over  which  are  only  12  feet  water,  with  8  and  10  fathoms 
near  it.  N.  £.  by  N.  51  miles  from  Point  Verde,  is  Point  Latina.  S.  W.  from  Point 
Latina,  distant  one  mile,  is  the  Wolf  Rock.  These  lie  about  half  a  mile  from  the  main, 
and  between  Placentia  Harbor  and  Point  Latina,  and  therefore  must  have  a  good  berth 
in  passing.  The  shore  all  the  way  is  low  near  the  sea,  but  high  and  ragged  inland.  A 
large  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Point  Jjltina  is  Point  Roche,  which  has  a  shoal  off  it  extend- 
ing one  quarter  of  a  mile  out. 

LITTLE  PLACENTIA  HARBOR  runs  in  to  the  southward  from  Point  Roche; 
and  S.  £.  by  £.  i  E.  from  Point  Roche,  distant  2  miles,  is  the  opposite,  or  Fox's  Point, 
which  may  be  considered  to  be  the  eastern  entrance  to  Placentia  Sound.  On  the  western 
side  of  this  sound  is  the  harbor  of  Little  Placentia,  which  extends  W.  by  S.  above  1^ 
mile,  and  is  nearly  half  a  mile  broad.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  a  cove  on  the  northern 
shore,  which  you  may  know  by  the  western  side  of  it  being  woody.  Off  the  east  point  of 
the  cove  lies  a  shoal,  stretching  nearly  one-third  across  the  channel.  In  this  cove  are  7 
and  6  fathoms  water.  To  the  eastward  an  arm  also  runs  in  almost  a  league,  with  deep 
water,  but  little  frequented :  it  is  called  Placentia  Sound.  Fox's  harbor  is  a  small  sandy 
oove,  fit  for  boats  only. 

SHIP  HARBOR. — From  Point  Latina  to  Ship  Harbor  the  course  and  distance  is  east 
nearly  7  miles.  This  inlet  runs  up  northerly  two  miles  and  three-quarters,  and  is  half  a 
mile  wide.  The  best  anchorage  is  in  a  cove  on  the  west  side,  in  10  fathoms  water,  about 
one  mile  from  the  entrance. 

FOX  ISLAND  is  small  and  round,  and  lies  N.  £.  i  N.  distant  three  miles  from  Point 
Latina,  and  N.  W.  by  W.  full  three  miles  from  Ship  Harbor  Point :  this  latter  is  a  bw 
stony  point,  lying  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  Between  Fox's 
Island  and  Ship  Harbor  Point  is  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which,  in  bad  weather,  will  show  break- 
ers  quite  across.  Between  the  rocks  are  2^,  5,  7,  and  10  fathoms  water.  N.  N.  W.  one 
mile  and  a  half  from  Fox's  IslancL  is  Fishing  Rock,  a  steep  rock  always  above  water ;  and 
N.  N.  E.  one  mile  and  a  half  fro  A  Fishing  Rock,  is  Rowland's  Sunken  Rock,  over  which 
the  sea  most  commonly  breaks. 

THE  RAM  ISLANDS.— This  is  a  cluster  of  high  islands,  lying  nearly  N.  £.  i  £. 
from  Fox  Island,  distant  three  miles.   On  the  eastern  skle  of  these  iahuids  is  Long  Harbor*. 
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Thflre  is  no  danger  in  entering  this  places  but  the  best  anchorage  will  be  on  tbe  northern 
side,  to  the  eastward  of  Harbor  Island,  between  it  and  the  main,  in  6  or  7  fitthoms  water, 
where  you  will  ride  seeure  from  all  winds. 

From  Long  Harbor  the  shore  runs  N.  N.  £.,  Ni  by  £;,  and  N.,  full  15  miles,  having 
no  harbor  or  place  fit  for  the  reception  of  vessels,  untU  yon  reach  Little  Harbor,  Little 
South  Harbor,  and  Great  South  Harbor.  Within  this  space  are  said  to  be  several  low 
islands  and  rocks ;  one  of  which,  called  the  White  Rock{  from  being  covered  vnth  the 
dung  of  birds,  lies  Nt  £.  by  Ni  from  Point  Latina,  distant  13  miles,  and  direct  mid-way 
between  Fox  Island  and  Little  Harbor.  It  is  abreast  of  a  small  place  called  Tinny  Cove, 
and  full  2  miles  off  the  land.     Vessels  pass  on  either  side. 

LITTLE  HARBOR  has  very  bad  anchorage,  and  is  much  exposed  to  S.  Westerly 
winds;  therefore  not  much  frequented. 

LITTLE  SOUTH  HARBOR  lies  one  mile  to  the  N.  Westward  of  Little  Harbor,  and 
has  several  rocky  islands  at  its  entrance,  which,  in  sailing  in,  must  be  left  on  your  starboard 
side,  excepting  one,  on  either  side  of  which  there  is  a  good  passage,  with  15  fathoms 
water.  On  the  southern  shore,  within  these  islands,  is  a  sunken  rock,  over  which  the  sea 
commonly  breaks:  it  lies  about  a  cable's  length  from  the  landi  Nearly  opposite  are  also 
flome  rocks,  half  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore,  which  appear  at  half  ebbi  This  harbor 
is  one  mile  and  a  half  long,  half  a  mile  wide^  and  has  7,  8, 10,  and  12  fethoms  wateif  in  it; 
and  the  ground,  except  where  these  rocks  are  situated,  tolerably  good. 

GREAT  SOUTH  HARBOR  lies  one  mile  to  the  northward  of  Little  South  Hal*bor. 
Its  entrance  is  between  the  middle  point  and  the  Isle  au  Bordeaux,  one  mile  and  a  quarter 
wide,  with  from  20  to  30  fathoms  water.  There  is  no  danger  in  going  in,  and  the  anchorage 
one  mile  and  a  half  up,  or  near  the  head  of  the  harbor,  is  very  good,  in  6  and  7  fathoms  water* 

CHANCE  HARBOR — The  Isle  au  Bordeaux  is  a  high  round  island,  ^rom  which 
the  coast  runs  N.  Easterly  4  miles,  to  the  entrance  of  an  inlets  called  Oome-by^hance« 
This  runs  up  full  three  miles,  and  has  from  20  to  3  fathoms  water,  gradually  decreasing  in 
depth  unto  the  further  end.  Vessels  may  anchor  here  on  a  sandy  bottom,  bnt  they  will 
be  quite  exposed  to  S.  Westerly  windsi 

^fORTH  H  ARBOR.— About  N.  Ni  W.  3  miles  from  the  entrance  of  Come-by-Chance, 
is  that  of  North  Harbor;  It  is  above  a  mile  wide,  and  there  is  no  danger  in  sailing  into  it; 
but  like  the  former,  it  is  too  open  to  be  trusted  to.  There  is,  however,  fair  anchorage 
about  2  miles  up,  in  7  fiithoms  water* 

.  PIPER'S  HOLE.— N.  W.  by  N.  distant  2h  mUes  from  the  entr^ce  to  North  Har^ 
bor,  is  that  which  leads  to  Piper's  Hole.  The  channel  in  it  is  between  Sound  Island  and 
the  taiain.  In  the  passage  you  will  have  19,  15,  and  12  fathoms ;  and  when  to  the  north- 
Ward  of  the  island  8, 7,  and  6  fathoms.  From  hence  Piper's  Hole  runs  to  the  northward  full 
five  miles;  but  the  water  is  shallow  and  unfit  for  shipping*  From  Piper's  Hole,  in  a  S.  W. 
direction,  lie  Sound,  Woody  and  Barren  Islands,  having  a  channel  between  them  and  the 
N.  Western  shore  half  a  mile  wide,  in  which  are  from  7  to  20  fathoms,  and  good  anchorage 
all  the  way.  Between  Woody  and  Sound  Islands  is  a  passage  with  from  7  to  16  fathoms 
Water  in  it;  that  between  Woody  and  Barren  Islands  is  much  wider  and  deeper,  having 
40  and  50  fathoms.  Opposite  the  northern  part  of  Barren  Island  is  a  small  cove,  called  La 
Plant,  fit  only  for  boats.  Barren  Island  is  3i  miles  in  length  and  on^  in  breadth ;  it  is  hij^* 
land,  and  at  its  S.  Eastern  part  is  a  small  cove,  in  which  is  tolerable  good  anchorage,  in  from 
8  to  16  fathoms.  N.  W.  by  W.  from  the  soutiiern  part  of  Barren  Island  is  Gulsh,  an  inlet 
of  very  little  importance.     Further  south-west  are  Great  and  Little  Sandy  Harborst 

GREAT  SANDY  HARBOR  lies  W.  i  S.  distant  four  miles  from  the  south  end  of 
Barren  Island.  To  this  place  there  is  a  passage  between  Ship  Island  and  the  main,  with 
7,  9,  and  17  fathoms  water ;  but  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  very  narrow,  and  much 
encumbered  with  rocks  :  these  are  all  above  v^ter,  and  have  (Channels  between  them ; 
but  when  vou  get  within  the  harbor  there  are  6  and  7  fathoms,  and  good  shelter. 

LITTLE  SANDY  HARBOR  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  southvi^ard  of  the  Qreat 
Harbor :  in  it  you  will  have  6  and  7  fathoms  Water,  good  ground.  In  sailing  in,  you  shouUU 
pass  to  the  northward  of  a  tow  rock  Which  lies  at  the  entrance.  You  may  readily  know 
this  harbor  by  the  Bell  Island,  Ti^ich  lies  S.  E.  i  £»  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  mouth 
of  it,  and  N.  E.  by  N.  13  miles  from  the  western  point  of  M erasheen  Island.  This  hdand 
has  a  remarkable  appesrance,  resembling  a  bell  with  the  bottom  upwards. 

CLATISE  HARBOR,  &c.— S.  W.  by  S.  from  Bell  Island  lie  the  Burgoe  Islands, 
«od  frrther  south  the  White  Islands.  S.  W.  by  W.  from  the  Burgoe  Islands,  nearly  5 
miles,  is  the  enti^nce  to  Clatise  Harbor,  between  tiie  great  Isle  of  Valen  and  the  main. 
The  shore  all  along  from  the  Sandy  Harbors  is  steep  to,  and  the  passage  to  Clatise  three* 
quarters  of  a  mile  Wide,  with  40  and  50  fathoms  water ;  but  the  cove  itself  is  very  narrow* 
The  best  anchorage  is  in  the  western  branch,  whkh  is  a  mile  long,  in  from  10  to  17  fiath- 
oms«  good  ground.  There  is  also  a  good  channel  from  the  soutiiward,  between  Great 
•nd  Little  Valen  Islands  and  the  main,  with  20,  30,  and  50  fathoms  in  it» 

ORAMMER'S  ROCKS. — Thdse  are  a  cluster  of  Jow  rocks,  just  appearing  above  w»^ 
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ter,  and  lying  E.  by  N.  4  N.  li  mile  from  the  northerD  end  of  Valen  Island.  There  is  a  pas- 
sage between  Great  and  Little  Valen  Islands,  but  it  is  encumbered  with  several  rocks. 

MERASHEEN  ISLAND. — This  is  a  long  narrow  island,  running  nearly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  coast  full  six  leagues.  Off  its  northern  shores  are  a  large  cluster  of  rocks  and 
islands,  denominated  the  Ragged  Islands.  At  its  south-western  part  is  a  small  but  good 
harbor,  with  from  6  to  10  fathoms  water  in  it.  To  sail  into  this  place,  you  should  keep 
the  starboard  shore  on  board,  in  order  to  avoid  a  simken  rock  that  lies  a  cable's  length  off  a 
ragged  rocky  point  on  the  larboard  side  going  in.  There  is  also  a  small  cluster  of  rocks  ly- 
ing off  the  south-eastern  part  of  Merasheen,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  shore :  these  Ue 
between  it  and  Red  Island. 

RED  ISLAND  is  high,  being  visible  11  or  12  leagues,  and  wears  mburen  appearance, 
about  4i  miles  long  and  2<|  broad.  Its  southern  point  bears  N.  N.  W.  distant  II  miles  from 
Placentia  Road,  and  E.  by  N.  16  leagues  from  Mortier  Head.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island,  and  near  its  northern  end,  is  a  small  cove  or  bay,  fit  only  for  small  craffc. 

*  LONG  ISLAND^— ^Directly  N.  £.  from  Red  Island^  distant  7  miles,  lies  the  main 
body  of  Long  Island,  and  midway  between  them  is  Woody  Island,  off  the  S.  W.  of  which 
are  two  small  rocks  above  water.  The  passage  between  Red  and  Woody  Islands  is  other- 
wise clear  from  dangers,  and  nearly  3  miles  wide :  that  between  Woody  and  Long  Islands 
is  2  miles  across ;  both  have  deep  water.  Long  Island  is  irregularly  shaped,  and  indented 
with  inlets.  Its  length  is  full  8  miles ;  its  breadth  nowhere  much  above  one.  Off  its  south- 
ern end  is  Iron  Island,  and  a  small  rock  above  water ;  the  southern  point  being  formed  of 
high  and  steep  rocks.  From  Point  Latina  to  this  end  of  Long  Island,  the  course  and 
distance  are  N.  i  E.  4i  ^leagues,  and  from  thence  to  Indian  Harbor,  which  is  situated  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Merasheen  Island,  N.  W.  by  W.  4  miles.  To  enter  this  place,  you  may 
go  on  either  side  of  a  small  island  at  the  entrance;  the  passage  is  safe,  but  the  only  anchor- 
age is  to  the  westward  of  the  island,  between  it  and  Merasheen,  and  here  the  ground  ia 
uncertain/ 

HARBOR  BUFFET. — On  the  eastern  side  of  Long  Island,  about  a  league  from  Iron 
Island,  is  Harbor  Buffet,  a  tolerably  good  harbor,  the  entrance  to  which  is  narrow,  but 
has  13  fathoDU  water  in  it.  This  place  naay  be  known  by  the  islands  that  lie  in  the  mouth 
and  to  the  southward  of  it,  and  by  Harbor  Buffet  Island,  which  lies  E.  1  S.  one  mile  from* 
the  entrance.  To  sail  into  this  harbor,  you  must  steer  to  the  northward  of  the  islands  at 
its  mouth,  and  being  within  them,  you  will  perceive  the  harbor  divide  hito  two  branches^ 
one  running  westward,  the  other  northward.  The  best  anchorage  is  in  the  northern  arm, 
in  15  fathoms  water. 

MUSCLE  HARBOR. — On  the  western  side' of  Long  Island,  and  about  4  miles  from 
its  southern-  end,  is  Muscle  Harbor,  the  entrance  to  which  is  between  a  low  green  point 
on  the  starboard  side  and  a  small  island  on  your  larboard.  The  harbor  is  nearly  two  mile» 
long  and  one  broad,  and  has  from  10  to  20  fathoms  water  within  it.  Vessels  bound  to  this 
place  may  run  in  between  Woody  and  Iron  Islands  from  the  southward,  or  between  Long 
and  Merasheen  Islands  from  the  northward ;  but  in  the  latter  track  thero  are  some  roclu 
to  be  guarded  against,  which  lie  nearly  mid-channel  between  the  northern  ends  of  both 
islands.  There  are  also  some  rocks  above  water,  to  the  north-eastward  of  Long  Island, 
called  the  Bread  and  Butter  Islands ;  but  these  are  always  visible,  and  steep  to. 

PRESQUE. — W.  N.  W.  |  N.  distant  4  miles  from  the  south-western  point  of  Mera- 
sheen Island,  lies  the  little  harbor  of  Presque.  The  water  here  is  suOiciently  deep,  but 
there  aro  so  many  rocks  about  its  entrance,  that  it  is  rondered  thereby  difficult  of  access^ 
S.  W.  i  W.  two  miles  from  Presque,  is  the  Black  Rock,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  within 
this  is  a  sunken  rock.  West  from  the  Black  Rockt  distant  2  miles,  is  the  Island  of  Marti- 
eot,  about  one  mile  in  length,  and  hatf  a  mile  broad.  Within  the  Black  Rook  and  Morticot 
Island  lie  the  Harbors  of  La  Perche  and  Little  and  Great  Paradise. 

LA  PERCHE  runs  in  to  the  northward  of  the  Black  Rook.  Its  enti^ance  is  diflicultf 
and  there  is  no  good  anchorage.  Little  Paradise  lies  to  the  westward  of  La  Perche,  and 
to  the  northward  of  the  east  point  of  Marticot  Island.  The  only  safe  anchorage  is  in  a 
cove,  at  the  head  of  the  harbor,  on  tlie  larboard  side :  there  you  may  moor  to  the  shore,  and 
lie  land-locked.  Great  Paradise  is  fit  only  for  boats :  it  lies  to  the  westward  of  Little  Pa- 
radise. Between  the  north-western  point  of  Marticot  and  the  main  is  Fox  Island :  between 
these  islands  is  a  safe  passage  into  Paradise  Sound,  with  nine  fathoms ;  but  vessels  must 
never  attempt  going  between  Fox  Island  and  the  main. 

•  PARADISE  SOUND. — To  the  westward  of  Fox  Island,  about  1  mile,  is  the  entrance 
to  Paradise  Sound,  extending  N.  Ew  by  E.  4  leagues,  and  being  about  a  mile  broad,  having 
very  deep  water  throughout,  and  no  safe  anchorage,  except  at  its  head.  Just  within  the 
sound,  on  its  eastern  side,  is  a  cove,  with  10  fathoms  water ;  but  there  are  several  rocks 
above  water  in  it,  and  the  bottom  is  rocky,  so  that  you  cannot  well  anchor  there.  In  pass- 
ing to  the  north-westward  of  Fox  Island,  there  is  a  sunken  rock,  which  must  be  avoided. 
To  the  south-westward  of  Paradise  Sound  lies  Long  Island,  running  W.  S.  W.  i  S.  about 
Zi  miles :  it  is  principal^  high  land^  making  in  several  peaks. 

PETIT  FORT  HARBOR.--One  mile  to  the  westward  of  Paradise  Sound  ties  Petite 
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Fort  Harbor,  a  Tory  good  inlet,  having  in  it  fron!i  14  to  7  fathoms  water,  good  ground.  The 
entrance  is  inore  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  lies  N.  £.  distant  5  miles  from  the 
aoutli  point  of  Long  Island,  and  N.  by  £.  2i  miles  from  the  north  point  of  the  same. 
There  is  no  danger  in  going  in ;  and  the  best  anchorage  is  on  the  starboard  or  eastern 
side,  for  S.  £.  winds  hoaT«  in  a  great  swell  on  the  western  shore,  when  it  blows  hard. 
Nonsuch  Harbor  has  no  goojd  anchorage. 

CAPE  ROGER  HARBOR  lies  close  to  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Roger,  which  is  a 
high,  round,  barren  head,  iying  N.  i  £.  Si  miles  from  the  south  point  of  Long  Island. 
There  are  several  low  rocks  and  islands  lying  off  the  eastern  point  of  the  entrance.  In  the 
harbor,  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  within,  on  the  western  side,  lies  a  small  island,  to  the  north- 
ward of  which,  ballpen  it  and  the  nuin,  is  a  very  good  anchorage  in  7  or  8  fathoms  wa- 
ter, or  farther  up  in  ^6  or  7  fathoms. 

GREAT  GALLOWS  HARBOR.-^N.  N.  W.  2  mUes  from  the  south  point  of  Long 
Island,  lies  a  small  green  island,  which  has  a  shoal  all  round  to  nearly  a  cable's  length. 
From  Green  Island,  N.  N.  W.  2h  m'des,  lies  Great  Gallows  Harbor  Island,  which  is  high. 
Vessels  may  pass  on  either  side  of  this  island  into  Great  Gallows  Harbor,  which  lies  one 
mile  to  the  £.  N.  E.  of  the  island.  In  this  harbor  is  exceedingly  good  anchorage  in  7  fath- 
oms water,  on  the  starboard  side,  just  within  a  low  stony  point,  taking  care  to  give  the  point  a 
small  berth,in  order  to  avoid  a  rock  which  is  alternately  covered  and  uncovered  with  the  tide. 

LITTLE  GALLOWS  HARBOR  lies  close  round  to  the  eastward  of  Great  GaUows 
Harbor,  and  is  only  fit  for  snuill  vessels,  which  must  be  moored  to  the  shore.  A  rock 
above  water  lies  at  the  entrance,  and  the  two  harbors  are  only  divided  by  a  narrow  neck 
of  land.  To  the  north-westward  of  Great  Gallows  Harbor  are  Little  Harbor,  Bay  de 
L'£a«,  and  Boat  Harbor:  the  first  of  these  is  only  fit  for  boats.  Bay  de  L'£au  runs  in  a 
full  league,  and  has  deep  water  all  the  way  up,  except  at  its  head,  whera  there  .appears  a 
sandy  beach.     Here  vessels  may  ride  in  3  fadioms. 

BOAT  HARBOR  lies  round  the  western  point  of  Bay  de  L'Eau,  off  which  is  a  rock 
above  water ;  this  harbor  runs  up  N.  £.  3  miles,  with  deep  water,  until  you  get  near  its 
further  end.  The  land  from  hence  runs  south-westward  to  Bane  Harbor;  this  lies  on  the 
main  land,  and  is  fronted  by  several  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  called  Cross  Island,  be- 
ing two  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth.  The  other  islands  are  named  Gooseberry,  Pet- 
tiooat.  Gull  and  Jerseyn&an's  Islands,  and  are  situated  between  Cross  Island  and  the  main. 

BANE  HARBOR  is  a  good  place  for  small  vessels ;  its  entrance  is  narrow,  but  when 
you  are  within  it,  there  is  sufficient  room  to  moor  with  3  fathoms  water.  There  are  good 
channels  between  all  these  islands,  through  which  vessels  may  pass  to  the  harbors  at  the 
northward.  One  mile  and  three-quarters  S.  W.  from  Bane  Harbor  is  Rashoon,  too  shal- 
low for  any  vessels ;  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Rashoon  is  Broad  Cove ;  here  the 
anchorage  is  exceedingly  good,  with  8  and  9  fathoms  water ;  it  lies  to  the  nortli-eastward 
of  a  point  of  land,  which  juts  out,  and  is  named  Broad  Cove  Head. 

RED  HARBOR  lies  3  miles  from  Broad  Cove  Head,  and  is  a  good  harbor,  but  too  open 
to  the  southward ;  in  it  are  17, 13,  and  9  fathoms.  S.  W.  from  hence,  distant  3h  mUes, 
and  situated  on  the  main,  is  John  le  Bay  ;  in  your  passage  to  which,  and  nearly  mid-chan- 
neU  between  Flat  Islands  and  the  shore,  is  a  cluster  of  small  islands,  with  deep  water  all 
round  them;  and  further  on,  near  the  land,  is  a  rock  above  water ;  you  may  sail  on  either 
aide  of  this;  the  channel  between  it  and  the  land  is  narrow,  and  has  17  fathoms ;  that  on 
the  eastern,  or  outside,  has  18,  25,  and  26  fathoms,  and  leads  directly  ouX  to  Placentia  Bay. 

AUDI£RN£  ISLAND  lies  half  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Jude,  or  Middle  Isl- 
and, on  the  west  side  of  which  there  is  a  tolerably  good  harbor.  At  about  a  cable's  length 
from  Audierne  Island,  to  the  southward  of  the  harbor,  is  a  sunken  rock,  the  mark  for 
avoiding  which,  in  coming  in  from  the  southward,  is  not  to  haul  in  for  the  harbor  till  you 
open  a  remarkable  green  point  on  the  souXheru  side  of  the  harbor.  The  best  anchorage  is 
on  the  north  shore,  just  within  a  small  island.  A  spit  of  rocks  stretches  just  off  the  gr^en 
point  on  the  soutli  shore,  which  is  covered  at  high  water. 

Vessels  bound  for  Audierne  Harbor  may  pass  between  Cape  Jude,  or  Middle  Island,  and 
Audierne  Island,  and  between  Crow  and  Patrick's  Islands,  which  are  two  small  islands 
I^ing  off  the  S.  W.  point  of  Audierne  Island.  Off  the  eastern  point  of  Audierne  is  Ford's 
wland,  to  the  west  of  which  is  a  sunken  rock,  about  a  cable's  length  from  the  island ,  and 
another  on  the  eastern  side,  which  almost  always  breaks.  W.  by  N.  about  1^  mile  from 
Ford's  Island  is  Green  Island,  having  a  little  rocky  islet  ofiT  its  eastern,  and  another  off  its 
western  end;  there  is  deep  water  all  round  it,  11  fathoms  close  to  the  rocky  islets,  70 
fathoms  between  it  and  Ford's  Island,  73  and  63  fathoms  between  it  and  Long  Island,  and 
still  deeper  water  towards  the  Gallows  Harbors, 

THE  SADDLE  BACK  is  an  islet  lying  E.  N.  E.  8i|  leagues  from  Corfoin  Head;  £* 
by  N.  from  Mortier  West  Point,  and  E.  }  S.  3  leagues  from  John  the  Bay  Point.  Be- 
tween it  and  the  main  are  a  great  number  of  rocks  and  little  islands,  which  render  this 
part  of  the  coast  very  dangerous.  A  chain  of  rocks  extends  N*  E*  by  £.  2  miles  from  tho 
Saddle  Back. 

CAPE  JUDE,  or  MIDDLE  ISLAND,  is  about  2i  mUes  in  length,  2  in  breadth,  au^ 
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H  mile  north  of  tlie  Saddle  Back.  On  the  sonth  end  of  it  is  a  roond  hill,  whicti  is 
caDed  the  Cape.  Between  this  island  and  the  main  are  a  cioster  of  islands  and  low  rocks 
fnth  a  great  nnmber  of  sunken  rocks  about  them,  called  the  Flat  Islands,  tile  innermost 
pf  which  lies  about  one  mile  firom  the  main. 

West  Si  miles  from  the  soutii-eas|»m  Flat  Island,  and  ^  miles  to  the  N.  N.  W.  of  John 
the  Bay  Point,  lies  John  the  Bay,  in  which  there  is  toleraUy  good  iinchorage,  with  about  8 
fethoms  water,  sandy  bottom. 

ROCK  HARBOR.— From  J(^n  the  Bay  Point  to  Mortier  East  Head,  the  bearing 
and  distance  are  S.  W.  i  W.  6  miles.  Two  miles, |B.  W.  by  W.  from  John  the  Bay 
Point  lies  Rock  Harbor,  not  fit  for  shipping.  Between  lie  two  sunken  rocks,  nearly  half 
»  mile  from  the  shore. 

MORTIER  BAY.— Two  miles  W.  S.  W.  flwm  Rock  Harbor  is  the  opening  into 
Mortier  Bay,  at  the  western  entrance  of  which  is  a  small  harbor,  called  Boboy,  of  only  9 
^et  water.  The  course  into  Mortier  Bay  is  N.  N.  E.  for  about  2  miles ;  and  in  it  there 
are  from  50  to  70  fathoms  water,  the  land  on  each  side  being  high.  It  then  extends  west- 
ward about  3  miles,  and  is  nearly  2  miles  wide.  On  the  eastern  side,  at  about  3  miles 
from  the  entrance,  is  an  exceedingly  good  harbor,  called  Spanish  Room,  in  which  vessels 
may  anchor  in  from  4  to  6  fathoms  water,  good  ground,  and  secure  from  idl  winds.  There 
is  not  the  least  danger  in  going  into  this  harbor,  only  giving  the  low  rooks  above  water,  on 
the  larboard  hand  at  the  entrance,  a  berth  of  one  cable's  length. 

LITTLE  MORTIER  BAY.— Two  nules  and  a  half  from  the  entrance  of  Mortier  Bay 
lies  Crony  Point  and  Islands.  About  2  miles  fiuther  southward,  and  nearly  a  mile  west- 
ward of  Mortier  East  Point  is  Littie  Mortier  Bay,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  a  round  isl- 
and, called  Mortier  Island,  lying  one-tiiird  of  the  distance  from  tiie  west  side ;  it  is  bold  to 
all  round,  and  may  be  passed  on  either  side.  Close  to  the  first  point  beyond  tiie  island,  on 
th0  larboard  side  going  in,  is  another  little  island,  close  under  the  land ;  and  two  cables* 
length  f^om  it,  in  a  direct  line  towards  the  outer  island,  is  a  sunken  rock,  on  which  the  sea 
breaks  in  bad  weather,  which  is  the  only  danger  in  the  bay..  At  the  bottom  of  it,  1<|  mile 
from  Mortier  Island,  on  the  east  side,  is  a  cove,  called  Fox  Cove,  where  there  is  fair  an- 
choi*age,  and  room  for  one  ship  to  moor  in  9  fathoms,  good  holding  ground,  two  points  open 
to  the  sea,  from  S.  S.  £.  to  S.  E.  On  the  west  side  of  the  bay  is  tiie  harbor,  which  is 
small  and  narrow,  but  a  very  good  one  for  small  ships,  where  they  lie  moored  to  tiie  shore. 
Off  the  starboard  point,  going  in,  is  a  rock,  which  is  always  covered  at  high  water. 
•  One  mile  and  a  half  S.  W.  by  W.  from  Afiurtier  East  Point  lies  Mortier  West  Head, 
one  mile  beyond  which  is  Iron  Island;  and  S.  £.  i  E.  2  leagues  from  Iron  Island,  and  S. 
W.  i  W.  5  leagues  from  Capo  Jude,  lies  the  Mortier  Bank,  the  shoal  part  of  which  is  about 
one  league  over,  and  on  which  there  are  said  to  be  only  4  &thoms.  The  sea  breaks  heavily 
on  it  in  blowing  weather. 

IRON  ISLAND  is  small  and  high.  Off  its  S.  W- point  is  a  rock  under  water.  Three 
<|uarters  of  a  mile  to  tiie -southward  of  it  is  Qregory's  Rock,  S.  i  W.  i  of  a  mile  fhim 
which  is  Galloping  Andrews;  and  S.  E.  by  E.  from  Iron  Island  is  the  White  Horse  of  8 
fiithoms.     A  W.  S.  W-  course  from  Marticot's  Island  will  clear  all  these  dangers. 

GREAT  AND  LITTLE  BURIN  HARBORS.— S.  W.  h  W.  from  Iron  Island, dis- 
tant One  league,  is  the  S.  E.  point  of  Great  Burin  Island ;  and  W.  N.  W.  Ih  mile  from  it 
is  the  north  part  of  Pardy's  Island.  On  the  main,  witiiin  these  islands,  lie  the  harbors  of 
Great  and  Little  Burin.  Vessels  bound  for  Bnrin  may  pass  on  either  side  of  Iron  Island. 
The  only  danger  in  passing  to  the  northward  is  the  ledge  called  tiie  Brandys,  which  almost 
always  breaks ;  they  lie  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  tiie  soutiiward  of  a  low  rock,  above 
water,  close  under  the  land  of  Mortier  West  Head.  By  keeping  Mortier  West  Head 
open  to  the  westward  of  Iron  Island,  you  will  avoid  Gregory's  Rock,  on  which  are  only  9 
fetiioms  water,  and  which  almost  always  breaks.  Vessels  may  pass  with  safety  between 
tiiis  rock  and  Iron  Island,  by  giving  the  latter  a  berth  of  above  a  cablets  length. 

GALLOPING  ANDREWS.— On  the  main,  within  Pardy's  Island,  are  two  remark- 
able white  marks  in  the  rocks;  the  northernmost  of  t^ese  brought  on  with  the  north  part 
of  Pardy*s  Island,  and  Iron  Island  I^.  £.  i  N.  will  lead  on  the  Galloping  Andrews,  a  shoal 
with  5  fathoms  water  on  it. 

The  White  Horse  is  a  shoal  witii  8  fiuhoms  on  it,  which  bears  S.  E.  by  £.  one  mile 
from  Iron  Island. 

The  Dodding  Rock  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  easternmost  part  of  Great 
Burin  Island. 

Great  Burin  Island  is  about  2i  miles  in  lengtii,  lying  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W.  being  high 
land.  Near  its  south  end  is  Cat  Island,  high  and  round,  lying  E.  N.  E.  nearly  4  miles 
from  Corbin  Head. 

From  Corbin's  Head  to  Shalloway  Point  the  bearing  and  distance  are  N.  E.  j^  N.  4i 
miles.  Between  them,  and  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  lie  Corbin  and  Littie  Burin  Isl- 
ands, both  high  and  round,  not  more  tiian  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore. 

SHALLOWAY  ISLAND  lies  N.  N.  W.  h  W.  one  mUe  from  Cat  Island,  and  N.  E. 
by  E.  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Littie  Burin  Island.  The  passage  into  Burin  Harboi^ 
firom  the  9outiiward,  is  to  tl^e  westward  of  Shalloway  Island. 
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In  sailing  in,  take  care  tx>  give  Poor  Island  a  berth  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  when 
within  Shidloway  Island,  you  may  anchor  in  safety  between  it  and  Great  Burin  Islandf  in 
from  12  to  1 B  fathoms.  The  best  anchorage  in  Great  Burin  Harbor  is  in  Ship  Cove.  The 
course  up  to  it,  after  you  are  within  Neck  Point,  which  is  to  the  westward  of  the  Shal- 
loway  Island,  is  N.  N*  £.  about  one  mile.  It  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  In  sailing 
up  keep  the  west  shore  on  board,  in  order  to  avoid  a  sunken  rock  on  the  east  shore,  at 
about  half  way  up,  and  near  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore.  Directly  off  this  is  a  remark- 
able hole  in  the  rock,  on  the  same  side,  and  a  gully  in  the  land  from  top  to  bottom,  on 
the  western  shore.  Another  roc^  with  2  fathoms  on  it,  lies  above  a  cable's  length  to  the 
S.  W.  of  Harbor  Point,  which  is  round  and  green,  and  of  a  moderate  height,  joined  to 
Great  Burin  Island  by  a  low,  narrow,  sandy  neck. 

BURIN  BAY  is  about  one  mile  N.  N.  £.  of  Little  Burin  Island.  It  is  clear,  and  about 
a  mile  wide  eveiy  way.  Here  ships  may  occasionally  anchor,  and  lie  almost  land-locked. 
In  this  bay  are  two  islands,  one  called  Poor  Island,  low  and  barren ;  the  other  lies  to  the 
northward,  before  the  entrance  of  Burin  Inlet,  and  is  high  and  woody. 

BURIN  INLET  may  be  entered  on  either  side  of  the  island.  It  extends  up  5  miles. 
A  little  within  the  entrance,  on  the  east  side,  half  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore,  is  a  r6ck, 
covered  at  three-quarters  flood ;  and  1|  mile  from  the  entrance,  near  the  middle,  is  another 
rock,  to  the  westward  of  which  is  good  room  and  £Eur  anchorage,  in  from  7  to  12  &thomsv 
There  are  15  fiithoms  in  the  entrance,  and  in  the  middle,  2  nules  up,  15  to  23  &thoms ; 
and  thence  up  to  the  head  are  from  10  to  5  fitthoms. 

The  east  passage  in  is  between  Pardy's  Island  and  Iron  Island ;  but  is  not  safe  without 
a  commanding  gale,  and  that  between  the  N.  N.  £.  and  S.  E. 

CORBIN  HARBOR  is  about  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  Corbin  Head,  and  is  a  good 
harbor  for  small  vessels.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  eastward  from  this  harbor,  and  2  cables' 
length  from  the  shore,  is  a  sunken  rock,  of  5  or  6  feet  water,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  in  bad 
weather.  Vessels  bound  for  this  harbor  must  also  avoid  a  shoal  of  2  &thoms  water,  which 
lies  £.  S.  E.  from  the  south  point  of  the  entrance,  distant  half  a  mile.  The  best  anchor- 
age is  in  the  north  arm,  about  half  a  mile  within  the  entrance,  opposite  a  cove  on  the  star- 
board side. 

From  Goibin  Head,  which  is  high  bluff  land,  to  Small  Point,  the  lowest  hereabout,  the 
coune  and  distance  are  W.  S.  W.  2i  miles;  and  from  Small  Point  to  Sauker  Head,  W. 
!k  S.  2  miles.  There  are  many  head-lands  between,  which  foiToi  coves,  but  afford  no  shel- 
ter. The  coast  is  clear  of  rocks ;  and  thejfe  are  30  fathoms  water  ckwe  to  the  shore;  but 
a  little  to  the  S^  Westward  of  Sauker  Head  there  is  a  small  rock  under  water.  It  lies 
dose  in  with  the  land^ 

From  Sauker  Head,  which  is  a  high  hill  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar  loaf,  to  Cape  Chapeau 
Rouge,  the  bearing  and  distance  are  west,  3  miles ;  between  lie  the  harbors  of  Great  and 
Little  St.  Lawrence. 

LITTLE  ST.  LAWRENCE.— The  harbor  of  Little  St.  Lawrence  is  the  first  to  the 
westward  of  Sauker  Head.  To  sail  in  you  must  keep  the  west  shore  on  board,  to  avoid  a 
sunken  rock,  which  lies  a  little  without  itie  point  of  the  peninsula,  which  stretches  off  from 
the  east  side  of  the  harbor.  The  anchorage  is  above  the  peninsula,  (which  shelters  it  from 
the  sea-winds,)  in  3  or  4  fiithoms  water,  a  fine  sandy  bottom.  Ships  may  anchor  without 
the  peninsula,  in  12  fathoms,  good  ground;  but  this  place  is  open  to  S.  S.  E.  vnnds. 

GREAT  ST.  LAWRENCE.— The  harbor  of  Great  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  the 
westernmost,  is  close  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Chapeau  Rouge.  To  sail  in,  yon  should 
be  careful  with  westerly,  particularly  with  S.  W.  winds,  not  to  approach  too  near  the  Hat 
Mountain,  in  order  to  avoid  the  flaws  and  eddy  winds  under  the  high  land.  There  is  no 
danger  but  what  is  very  near  the  shore.  The  course  in  is,  first,  N.  N.  W.  till  you  open 
the  upper  part  of  the  harbor,  then  N.  H  W,  The  best  anchorage  for  large  ships  is  before 
a  cove,  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor,  in  13  fathoms  water.  A  litde  above  Blue  Beach 
Point,  which  is  the  first  on  the  west  side,  you  may  lie,  only  having  two  points  open,  and 
may  anchor  any  where  between  this  point  and  the  point  of  Liow  Beach,  on  the  same  side, 
near  the  head  of  the  harbor,  observing  that,  close  to  the  west  shore,  the  sround  is  not  so 
good  as  on  the  other  side.  Fishing  vessels  conunonly  lie  at  the  head  of  3ie  harbor  above 
die  beach,  sheltered  from  all  winds. 

Garden  Bank,  whereon  are  from  7  to  16  fitthoms  water,  lies  about  half  a  mile  off  Little 
St.  Lawrence,  with  Blue  Beach  Point  on  with  the  east  point  of  Great  St.  Lawrence. 

FROM  CHAPEAU  ROUGE  TO  CAPE  RAY. 

FERRYL AND  HEAD  lies  W.  S.  W.  one  nule  from  Gape  Chapeau  Rouge.  It  is  a 
hi|;h  rocky  island,  just  separated  from  the  main,  and  with  Chapeau  Rouge,  are  in&Uible 
objects  to  point  out  the  harbors  pf  St  Lawrence. 

LAUN  bay. — ^W.  N.  W.  6  miles  from  Ferryland  Head,  lies  the  Point  of  Laun,  from 
w^bence  the  land  turns  to  the  northward,  and  forms  the  Bays  of  Laun.  Here  are  two  small 
inlets,  caUed  Great  and  Little  Laun.  Little  Laun  is  the  easternmost,  lies  open  to  the  S. 
W.  vinds,  and  Hhere^re  is  no  pkice  to  anchor  in.    Great  I^aun  nus  in  N.  £.  by  N.  2 
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miles;  is  near  half  a  mile  wide,  and  has  from  14  to  3  ^thorns  water.  In  sailing  in  be 
careful  to  avoid  a  sunken  rock,  which  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  the  east  point. 
The  best  anchorage  is  on  the  east  side,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  head,  in  6  and  5  fath- 
oms, tolerably  good  bottom,  and  open  only  to  the  S.  and  S.  by  W.  winds,  which  cause 
a  great  swell,  as  the  head  of  this  place  is  a  bar  harbor,  where  boats  can  ascend  at  half 
tide,  and  find  conveniences  for  fishing,  with  both  wood  and  water. 

LAUN  ISLANDS  lie  oif  the  west  point  of  Laun  Bay,  not  far  from  the  shore;  the 
westernmost  and  outermost  of  which  lies  W.  N.  W.,  westerly,  14  inilos  from  Ferryland 
Head.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  this  island  is  a  rock,  whereon  the 
sea  breaks  in  very  bad  weather.  There  are  other  sunken  rocks  about  these  islands,  but 
not  dangerous,  being  very  near  the  shore. 

TAYLOR'S  BAY  lies  open  to  the  sea,  about  four  m'des  to  the  westward  of  Lann 
Islands.     Off  the  east  point  are  some  rocks,  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

POINT  AUX  GAUL  is  a  low  narrow  point  of  land,  which  stretches  out  a  little  to  the 
westward  of  Taylor's  Bay.  A  rock  lies  off  it  above  water,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  called 
Gaul  Shag  Rock,  which  bears  from  Ferryland  Head  W.  N.  W.  |  W.  64  leagues :  there  are 
14  fathoms  close  to  the  offside  of  it,  but  some  rocks  on  its  inside.  From  Point  Aux  Gaul 
Shag  Rock  to  the  Lamelin  Islands,  the  bearing  and  distance  are  N.  W.  by  W.  one  league. 
'Between  is  the  Bay  of  Lamelin,  which  is  unfit  for  shipping,  being  shallow,  and  having 
several  islands  and  rocks  about  it.     The  liver  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  abounds  with  salmon. 

Near  the  south  point  of  the  westernmost  Lamelin  Island  is  a  rock  high  above  water, 
called  Lamelin  Shag  Rock.  From  Lamelin  Shag  Rock  to  Point  May,  iSie  distance  is  9 
miles.  Between  lie  the  Lamelin  Ledges,  which  are  very  dangerous,  some  of  them  being 
S  miles  from  the  land.  To  avoid  them,  in  the  day  time,  you  should  not  bring  the  Lam- 
elin Islands  to  the  southward  of  £.  S.  £.  until  Point  May  bears  N.  £.  by  N.  from  you ; 
you  may  then  steer  northward,  between  Point  May  and  Green  Island,  with  safety.  By 
nighty  approach  no  nearer  than  in  30  fathoms  water. 

Remark. — Mariners  who  navigate  this  part  of  the  coast,  will  do  veil  by  observing 
the  appearance  of  the  land,  for  all  that  part  of  Chapeau  Rouge,  and  Laua  is  very  high  and 
liiUy  close  to  the  sea;  from  Laun  Islands  to  Lamelin,  it  is  only  moderately  high;  and 
from  Lamelin  to  Point  May,  the  land,  near  the  shore,  is  lowt  with  beaches  of  sand,  while 
inland  it  becomes  mountaiuous. 

ST.  PIERRE,  or  ST.  PETER'S  ISLAND.-^The  island  of  St  Pierre  lies  13  leagues 
W.  by  N.  from  Cape  Chapeau  Rouge.  It  is  about  4  leagues  In  circumference,  and  pretty 
high,  with  a  craggy,  broken,  uneven  surface.  On  coming  from  the  westward.  Point 
Cronier,  which  is  the  S.  £.  point  of  the  iskui4»  makes  in  a  round  hummock,  like  a  small 
island,  separated  from  St.  Pierre.  A  little  to  the  N.  £.  of  Point  Cronier  lie  three  small 
islands,  the  innermost  of  which  is  the  largest,  and  called  Dog  Island;  within  it  are  the 
road  and  harbor  of  St.  Pierre.  The  harbor  is  small,  and  has  fr^m  20  to  12  feet  water: 
but  there  is  ahar  across  the  entrance,  with  only  6  feet  at  low  water,  and  12  or  14  at  high 
water.  The  road  lies  on  the  W.  side  of  Dog  laland,  and  will  admit  ships  of  any  burthen 
in  8,  10,  or  12  fathoms  water.  The  best  andiorage  is  on  the  north  side ;  but  in  general  it 
is  rocky,  and  exposed  to  the  N.  £.  winds.  Be  cautious,  in  going  in  or  ont,  of  some  sunken 
rocks,  which  lie  about  a  mile  £.  S.  £.  from  Boar  Island,  which  is  the  easternmost  of  the 
three  islands  above  mentioned.  This  is  the  only  danger  about  St.  Peter's,  but  what  lies 
very  near  the  shore.  • 

On  Cannon  Point,  the  north  side  of  the  enti-ance  to  the  inner  harbor,  there  is  a  light- 
house, containing  a  fixed  light,  which  is  lit  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  15th  of  November. 
With  this  light  bearing  W.  by  N.,  or  W.  i  N.  about  2  cables'  length  distant,  there  is 
Anchorage  in  5<|  and  6  fathoms  water. 

Light. — A  fixed  light  of  the  second  class,  210  feet  high,  is  on  Gallantry  Head,  the  south 
gide  of  the  Island  of  St.  Peter. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  COLOMBIER  Ues  very  near  to  the  N.  £.  Point  of  St.  Pierre. 
It  is  ralher  high.  Between  them  is  a  passage  one-third  of  a  mile  wide,  with  12  fathoms 
water.  On  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  a  rock,  called  Little  Colombier;  and  about  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  £.  N.  £.  from  it  is  a  sunken  rock,  with  2  fiahoms  on  it. 

GREEN  ISLAND  is  about  three-quaiters  of  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  low.  It  lies  £.  N. 
£.  about  5  miles  from  St.  Pierre,  and  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  between  it  and 
Point  May,  in  Newfoundland.  On  its  south  side  are  several  rocks«  above  and  under  water, 
extending  li  mile  to  tho  W.  S.  W. 

L ANGLE Y,  or  LITTLE  MIQUELON.— Langley  Island  lies  to  the  N.  W.  of  St 
Pierre,  with  a  passage  of  ^U>ont  2i  miles  wide  between,  free  from  danger.  It  is  about  8 
leagues  in  circuit,  of  a  moderate  and  equal  height,  excepting  at  the  north  end,  which  is  a 
low  point,  with  sand.htlls;  off  which,  on  both  sides,  it  is  a  flat  a  little  way ;  but  every  other 
part  of  the  island  is  bold  to.  There  is  anchorage  on  the  N.  E,  side  of  the  island,  near  Seal 
Cove,  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  sand  hills,  on  a  fine  sandy  bottom. 

GREAT  MIQUELON.— From  the  north  point  of  Langley  to  the  south  point  of 
Miquelon,  llie  distancfl  is  scarcely  one  mile,  and  the  depth  of  water  between  is  2  frkthonu. 
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Miqnelon  is  4  leagues  in  length  from  noftb  to  souths  and  is  about  5  miles  in  breadth  at 
the  widest  part.  The  middle  of  the  island  is  high  land,  called  the  High  Lands  of  Dunne ; 
but  down  by  the  shore  it  is  low,  excepting  Cape  Miquelon,  which  is  a  lofty  pronrantory 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island. 

On  the  S.  £.  side  of  the  island  is  the  little  Harbor  of  Dunne.  It  is  a  bar  harbor,  admit- 
ting fishing  shallops  at  half  flood,  but  no  way  calculated  for  sttSpping. 

Miquelon  Rocks  stretch  off  from  the  eastern  point  of  the  island,  under  the  high  land,  H 
mile  to  the  eastward.  Sonae  are  above,  and  some  under  water.  The  outermost  are 
above  water,  and  there  are  12  fathoms  water  close  to  them,  with  18  and  20  a  mile  off. 
N.  £.  i  £.  about  4i  miles  from  these  rocks,  Ues  Miquelon  Bank,  on  whioh  are  6  fathoms 
water. 

Miquelon  Road,  which  is  large  and  spacious,  lies  towards  the  north  endy  and  on  the  east 
side  of  the.  island,  between  Cape  Miquelon  and  Chapeau,  which  is  a  very  remarkable 
round  mountain  near  the  shore,  off  which  is  some  sunken  rocks,  at  th&  distance  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile ;  but  every  where  else  it  is  clear  of  danger.  The  best  anchorage  is  in  6 
or  7  fathoms,  near  the  bottom  of  the  road,  on  fine  sandy  bottom ;  but  there  you  lie  exposed 
to  easterly  winds. 

The  Seal  Rocks,  two  in  number,  are  above  water,  and  He  about  H  league  off  from  the 
north-west  side  of  Miquelon ^  The  passage  between  them  and  the  island  is  very  safe,  and 
there  are  14  or  15  fathoms  water  within  a  cablets  length,  all  round  them. 

Point  May  has  a  rocky  islet  at  its  point,  and  from  thence  the  land  turns  N.  N^  £.  to- 
wards DantKick  Cove  and  Point,  and  thonce  £.  N.  £.  towards  Fortune  Head. 

FORTUNE  BAY,  &c. — From  Point  May  to  Pass  Island,  the  bearing  and  distance 
are  Ni  i  E.  12  leagues.  Between  them  is  the  entrance  to  Fortune  Bay,  which  is  about 
22  or  23  leagues  deep ;  and  in  which  are  numerous  bays,  harbors,  and  islands. 

BRUNET  ISLAND. — The  Island  of  Brunet  lies  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance 
into  Fortune  Bay ;  it  is  above  5  miles  in  length,  two  in  breadth,  and  of  moderate  height ; 
the  eastern  part  appears,  in  some  points  of  view,  like  islantis.  On  its  east  side  is  a  bay, 
wherein  there  is  tolerable  anchorage  for  ships,  in  14  or  16  faliioms  water,  sheltered  fi'om 
southerly  and  westerly  winds.  In  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  are  some  rocks,  which  must  be  avoided.-  Opposite  to  this  bay,  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  island,  is  a  smaU  cove,  with  6  fathoms  water.  The  islands  lying  off 
the  west  end  of  Brunet,  to  the  southward,  are  called  the  Little  Brunets,  which,  with 
Brunet,  may  be  approached  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  all  round. 

The  Plato  Islands  are  three  rocky  i^ts,  of  a  moderate  height,  the  nearest  of  which  lies 
W.  S.  W.  one  league  from  the  west  end  of  Great  Brtinet.  l^he  southernmost  is  about  2 
miles  farther  off,  and  bears  from  C%pe  Miquelon  £.  H  S.  3{  leagues;  and  in  a  direct  line 
between  Point  May  and  Pass  Island,  17  miles  from  the  former,  and  19  miles  from  the 
latter.  £•  S.  £.  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Great  Plate,  (which  is  the  northernmost,) 
is  a  sunken  rock,  whereon  the  sea  breaks,  and  this  is  the  only  danger  about  them.  There 
are  several  strong  apd  irregulhr  settings  of  the  tides  or  currents  about  the  Plate  and  Bru- 
net Islands,  which  seem  to  have  no  dependency  on  the  moon,  and  the  course  of  the  tides 
on  the  coast. 

SAGON  A  ISLAND,  which  lies  N.  E.  2  leagues  from  the  east  end  of  Brunet,  is  about 
a  mile  across  each  way,  of  a  moderate  height,  and  bold  to  all  round ;  on  its  western  side 
there  is  a  small  creek,  admitting  fishing  shallops ;  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  to  this,  is 
a  sunken  rock,  which  occasions  it  to  be  difficult  of  access,  except  in  very  fine  weather ; 
a  sand  bank  surrounds  this  island,  running  westerly  full  7  miles^  upon  which  are  14,  17, 
and  20  fathoms  water. 

POINT  MAY  is  the  southern  extremity  of  Fortune  Bay,  and  the  S.  W.  extremity  of 
this  part  of  Newfoundland ;  it  may  be  known  by  a  great  black  rock,  nearly  joining  to  the 
pitch  of  the  point,  and  something  higher  than  the  land,  which  makes  it  look  like  a  black 
hummock  on  the  point.  At  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  directly  off  from  this  black  rock  are 
three  sunken  rocks,  on  which  the  sea  always  breaks. 

DANTZIC  COVES.— N.  by  E.  li  of  a  mUe  from  Point  May,  is  Little  Dantzic  Cove; 
and  2  miles  farther  is  Great  Dantzic  Cove.  From  Dantzic  Point,  (which  is  the  north  point 
of  the  coves,)  to  Fortune  Head,  the  bearing  and  distance  are  £.  N.  E.  2^  leagues;  and 
thence  to  the  town  of  Fortune,  li  mile  S.  E.  by  £.  This  is  a  fishing  village,  and  the  road 
where  the  ships  lie  has  from  6  to  10  fathoms  water,  quite  exposed  to  nearly  half  the 
compass:  it  lies  S.  by  W.  from  the  east  end  of  Brunet  To  the  N.  N.  Westward  of 
Dantzic  Point  is  the  long  narrow  bank  of  Jersey  man's,  with  24  and  25  fathoms  over  it, 
extending  from  abreast  of  the  point  in  the  direction  of  the  Plate  Jslands. 

SHIP  COVE. — The  Cape  of  Grand  Bank  is  high,  and  lies  one  league  £.  H,  £«  Irom 
Fortune.  To  the  eastward  of  this  cape  is  Ship  Cove,  whore  there  is  good  anchorage  for 
efaipping  in  8  or  10  fathoms  water,  sheltered  from  south,  west,*and  nor&- westerly  winds. 
Grand  Bank  lies  S.  E.  half  a  league  from  the  cape,  and  is  ar  fishing  village,  where  there  is 
no  security  for  shipping,  and  the  entrance  is  baired. 

From  the  cape  of  the  Grand  Bank  to  the  Point  Enrag^e,  the  course  is  E.  N.  E.  i  E. 
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distant  8  leagues.  The  coast  between  forms  a  circular  bay,  in  which  tbe  shore  generaHy 
b  low,  with  several  sandy  beaches,  behind  which  are  bar-harbors,  fit  only  for  boats,  of 
which  the  principal  is  Great  Garnish,  lying  4<|  leagues  from  the  cape  of  Grand  Bank;  it 
may  be  known  by  several  rocks  above  water,  lying  before  it  at  tv^o  miles  distance  from 
tne  shore.  The  outermost  of  these  is  steep  to ;  but  between  them  and  the  shore  are  several 
dangerous  sunken  rocks.  To  the  eastward,  and  within  these  rocks,  is  Frenchman's  Cove, 
where  small  vessels  sometimes  run  in  and  anchor  in  4  or  5  fathoms  water,  tolerably  well 
sheltered  from  the  sea  winds.  This  is  a  convenient  place  for  the  cod  fishery.  .  The  passage 
in  is  to  the  eastward  of  the  rocks  that  appear  the  highest  above  water.  Between  them 
and  some  other  lower  rocks  lying  off  to  the  eastwai^  of  the  east  point  of  the  cove,  tiiere 
is  a  sunken  rock  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  which  you  must  be  aware  of.  The 
Shore  is  bold  aU  the  way  from  Point  May  to  Cape  of  Grand  Bank,  there  being  10  or  12 
figdlioms  within  2  cables'  length,  and  30  or  40  at  a  mile  oft.  Between  the  latter  and  Great 
Garnish  the  water  is  not  so  deep,  and  ships  may  anchor  any  where  in  8  or  10  fathoms 
Water,  sheltered  only  from  the  land-winds. 

From  Point  Enrag^e  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  the  course  is,  first,  £.  N.  E.  i  E.  3  leagues 
lo  Grand  Jervey ;  then  E.  {  N.  7l  leagties  to  the  head  of  the  bay.  The  land  in  general 
along  the  south  side  is  high,  bold  to,  and  of  uneven  appearance,  with  hiUs  and  valleys  of 
various  extent,  the  latter  mostly  cotered  with  wood,  and  having  many  fresh  Water  rivulets. 

BAY  L' ARGENT. — Seven  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Point  Enrag^e  is  the  Bay  L'Ar- 
gent,  where  there  is  anchorage  in  30  or  40  fathoms  water,  sheltered  from  all  winds. 

HARBOR  MILLE'.---The  entrance  to  Harbor  Mill^  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  east 
point  of  L 'Argent.  Before  this  harbor,  and  the  Bay  L 'Argent,  is  a  remarkable  rock, 
which,  at  a  distance,  appears  lik^  a  shallop  under  sail.  Harbor  Mill6  branches  into  two 
arms,  one  lying  to  the  S.  E.  the  other  to  the  east:  at  the  upper  part  of  both  are  good 
anchorages.  Between  this  harbor  and  Point  Enrag^e  are  several  bar-harbors,  or  smaU 
bays,  with  sandy  beaches  :  but  the  water  all  along  the  coast  is  very  deep.  You  may  safely 
anchor  any  where,  but  it  must  be  very  near  the  shore* 

Cape  Mill4  lies  N.  £.  i  E.  one  league  from  the  Shadow  Rock  above  mentioned,  and 
near  3  leagues  from  the  head  of  Fortune  Bay  ;  it  is  a  high,  reddish,  barren,  rocky  point. 
The  width  of  Fortune  Bay  at  Cape  Mill6  does  not  much  exceed  half  a  league ;  but  imme- 
diately below,  it  becomes  twice  as  wide,  by  Which  the  caple  may  readily  be  known ;  and 
bbove  this  cape  the  land  on  both  sides  is  high,  with  steep  craggy  cliffs.  The  head  of  thef 
bay  is  terminated  by  a  low  beach,  behind  which  is  a  large  pond,  or  bar-harbor,  fit  only 
for  boats.  In  thiSf  And  in  all  the  bar-hartiprs  l|ptween  this  and  the  Grand  Bank,  are  con- 
venient places  for  building  stages,  and  good  beaches  for  drying  fish,  fitted  to  accommodate 
numerous  boats. 

GRAND  L£  PIERRE  is  a  good  harbor,  sitilated  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  half  a 
league  from  the  head.  The  etttrance  cannot  be  seen  until  you  are  abreast  of  it.  There 
is  no  danger  in  going  in,  and  yo^  may  anchor  in  any  depth,  from  8  to  4  fathoms,  sheltered 
from  all  winds. 

ENGLISli  HARBOR  lies  a  little  to  the  Westward  of  Grand  Pierre ;  and  to  the  west- 
Ward  of  English  Harbor  is  the  Little  Bay  de  L'Eau,  both  of  which  are  small,  and  «nly 
fit  for  boats. 

NEW  HARBOR  is  situated  opposite'  to  Cape  Mill^,  and  to  the  Westward  of  the  Bay 
6e  L'Eau ;  it  is  a  small  inlet,  and  has  good  anchorage  on  the  west  side,  in  from  8  to  5 
fathoms,  sheltered  frofn  S.  W.  liVinds. 

THE  HARBOR  FEMME  lies  half  a  league  to  the  westward  of  New  Harbor;  it  is 
harrow,  and  has  in  it  20  and  23  fathoms ;  before  its  entrance  is  an  islet,  near  to  which  are 
fipme  rocks  above  water;  one  league  to  the  westward  of  Harbor  Femme  is  Brewer's  Hole, 
fit  only  for  boats;  before  this  cove  is  also  a  small  island  near  the  shore,  and  some  rocks 
kbove  water; 

HARBOR  LA  CONTE  is  situated  one  mile  to  the  Westward  of  BreWefr's  Hole;  before 
this  are  some  islands,  the  outer  one  is  called  the  Petdcoat  Island,  the  inner  Smock  Island; 
there  are  also  two  smaller  ones  between  these,  and  a  sunken  rock  or  two;  the  best  l^assage 
in  is  on  the  West  side  of  the  outer  island^  and  between  the  two  larger  ones ;  so  sooA  as  you 
begin  to  open  the  harbor,  keep  th£i  inner  island  close  on  board,  to  avoid  soine  sunken  rocks 
that  lie  near  a  small  island,  which  you  will  discover  between  the  N.  E.  point  of  the  outer 
island  and  the  opposite  point  on  the  main :  there  is  also  another  rock  which  appears  sf 
low  water,  and  lies  higher  up  on  the  side  of  the  main;  and  when  you  get  beyond  these 

£  angers,  you  may  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  and  will  soon  open  a  fine  spacions 
arbor,  wherein  you  maY  anchor  in  any  depth,  from  6  to  16  fathoms  water,  on  a  bottom  of 
Sand  and  mud,  shut  in  n-om  all  winds.  To  the  eastward  of  the  outer  island  there  is  a 
amall  cove,  fit  for  small  vi^els  and  boats,  and  otherwise  convenient  for  the  fisheries. 

LONG  HARBOR  lies  4  miles  to  the  westward  of  Harbor  La  Conte,  and  N.  E.  by  E* 
distant  5  leagues  from  I^oint  Enragee.  It  may  he  known'  by  Gull  Island,  which  lies  at  its 
mouth,  and  a  smaD  rock,  which  lieq  half  a  mile  without  the  island,  and  has  the  appear- 
to  ce  of  a  small  boat;  thsre  is  a  passage  into  this  hai'bor  on  each  side  of  this  iakud;  di0 
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western  one  is  the  broader  of  the  two:  nearly  in  the  middle  of  this  channel,  a  litde  out- 
side of  the  island,  is  a  ledge  of  rocks,  whereon  are  two  fathoms  water;  and  a  little  within 
the  island,  on  the  eastern  side,  are  others,  2  cables*  length  from  the  shore :  they  lie  off 
two  sandy  coves,  and  are  visible  at  low  water.  Long  Harbor  runs  5  leagues  up  into  th« 
country,  but  the  only  anchoring  place  is  in  Morgan*s  Cove,  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the 
harbor,  about  2  miles  within  Gull  Island,  in  15  fathoms  water,  unless  you  run  above  the 
Narrows :  there  is  a  salmon  fishery  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 

A  little  to  the  westward  of  Long  Harbor,  is  Hare  Harbor,  fit  for  small  vessels  only. 
Two  miles  to  the  northward  of  Hare  Harbor,  is  Mai  Bay,  having  very  deep  water, 
extending  north-easterly  about  5  miles,  and  having  no  anchorage  except  at  its  furthest 
end:  to  die  westward  of  Mai  Bay,  near  the  shore,  lie  the  Rencontre  Islands,  the  west- 
ernmost of  which  is  the  largest,  has  a  communication  with  the  main  at  low  water.  In  and 
about  this  island  is  shelter  fur  smaU  vessels  and  boats. 

BELLE  HARBOR  lies  4  miles  N.  W.  by  N.  from  the  westernmost  Rencontre  Island; 
tl>»  passage  into  it  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  and  so  soon  as  you  have  passed  the 
islands  you  will  open  a  small  cove,  on  the  east  side,  where  small  vessels  can  anchor,  but 
large  vessels  must  run  up  to  the  head  of  the  harbor  and  anchor  in  20  fathoms,  where  there 
is  most  room :  it  is  but  an  indifferent  harbor.  About  If  of  a  mile  westward  of  Belle  Har- 
bor is  Lally  Cove,  behind  an  island,  fit  tor  smaU  vessels  only.  The  west  point  of  this  cove 
Is  high  and  bluff,  and  is  called  Lally  Head;  to  the  northward  of  this  head  is  LaUy  Back 
Cove,  where  ships  may  anchor  in  14  or  16  fathoms  water. 

Two  miles  to  the  northward  of  Lally  Cove  Head,  are  East  Bay  and  North  Bay;  in  both 
of  these  there  is  deep  water,  but  no  anchorage  near  the  shore.  At  the  head  of  North  Bay 
is  the  largest  river  in  Fortune  Bay,  and  appears  to  be  a  good  place  for  the  salmon  fisheryt 
from  which  circumstance,  it  is  named  Salmon  River. 

CINQ  ISLES  BAY.— The  Bay  of  Cinq  Isles  lies  to  the  southward  of  the  North  Bay» 
and  opposite  to  Lally  Cove  Head ;  there  is  tolerably  good  anchorage  for  large  ships  on  the 
S.  W.  side  of  the  islands,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  The  north  arm  is  a  very  snug  place 
for  smaJ]  vessels,  and  salmon  may  bo  caught  at  its  head. 

CORBEN  BAY. — A  little  to  the  southward  of  the  Bay  of  Cinq  Isles  is  Corben  Bay» 
where  there  is  good  anchorage,  for  any  ships,  in  22  or  24  fathoms  water.  About  2  miles 
south-eastward  from  Lally  Cove  Head  are  two  islands,  about  a  mile  distant  from  each 
other;  the  north-easternmost  is  called  Belle  Island,  and  the  other  Dog  Island;  they  are 
boM  to  all  round.  Between  Dog  Island  and  Lord  and  Lady  Island,  which  lies  off  to  the 
south  point  of  Corben  Bay,  something  neitrer  to  the  latter,  is  a  sunken  rock,  with  deep 
water  all  round  it;  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  Lord  and  Lady  Island, 
is  a  rock  which  appears  at  low  water. 

BANDE  DE  L'ARIER  BAY  lies  on  the  west  point  of  BeUe  Bay,  and  N.  i  W.  3 
leagues  from  Point  Enrag^e;  it  may  be  known  by  a  very  high  mountain  over  thebay, 
which  rises  almost  perpendicular  from  the  sea,  called  Iron  Head.  Chapel  Island,  which 
forms  the  east  side  of  the  btiy,  is  high  land  also;  the  harbor  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the 
bay,  just  within  the  point  formed  by  a  narrow  low  beach,  and  is  a  snug  place;  between  the 
hiurbor  and  Iron  Head  there  is  tolerably  good  anchorage,  in  18  or  20  fathoms. 

Bande  de  L*  Arier  Bank  has  7  fathoms  water  on  it,  and  lies  with  the  beach  of  Bande  de 
L*Arier  Harbor  just  open  of  the  west  point  of  the  bay,  and  Boxy  Point  on  with  the  north 
end  of  St.  Jacques  Island. 

ST.  JACQUES. — Two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Bande  de  L'Arier  is  the  Harbor  of  St. 
Jacques,  which  may  be  readily  knovni  by  the  island  before  it  being  high  at  each  end,  and 
low  in  the  middle.  The  passage  into  the  harbor  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  bland,  free  from 
danger,  as  is  the  harbor,  where  you  may  anchor  in  from  17  to  4  fathoms. 

BLUE  PINION. — About  one  and  a  half  mile  to  the  westward  of  St  Jacques,  is  the 
barbor  of  Blue  Pinion ;  and  a  little  to  the  westward  of  that  is  English  Cove. 

BOXY  HARBOR.— Boxy  Point  lies  W.  |  S.  6  miles  from  St.  Jacques  Island,  and  E. 
N.  E.  i  £.  12«|  miles  from  the  east  end  of  Brunet  Island;  it  is  of  moderate  height,  and 
the  most  advanced  to  the  southward  of  any  land  on  the  coast.  Boxy  Harbor  lies  N.  E.  3 
mfles  from  Boxy  Point,  in  which  there  is  anchorage  in  4  or  5  ^thoms  water,  fine  sandy 
ground ;  to  sail  in,  bring  Boxy  Point  open  of  a  little  black  head  just  within  the  point,  called 
Friar's  Head;  in  this  (Srection  you  will  keep  the  middle  of  the  channel,  and  between  the 
shonls  which  lie  off  each  point  of  the  harbor  where  the  stages  are. 

W.  N.  W.  one  mile  from  Boxy  Point,  is  the  Island  of  St.  John;  and  N.  N.  W.  half  a 
league  from  St.  John's  Island  is  St.  John's  Head,  high,  steep,  and  craggy.  Between  St. 
John's  Head  and  Boxy  Point  is  St.  John's  Bay,  quite  exposed;  in  the  bottom  of  this  is 
John's  Harbor,  fit  for  boats  only.  On  the  north  side  of  St.  John's  Head  are  two  rocky  islets, 
called  the  Gull  and  Shag ;  at  the  west  end  of  which  there  are  several  sunken  rocks. 

GREAT  BAY  DE  L'EAU  is  about  U  league  to  the  northward  of  St.  John's  Head. 
In  this  bay  there  is  good  anchorage  in  various  depths,  sheltered  from  all  winds.  The  pas- 
Mge  in  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  which  lies  in  its  entrance;  for  only  very  small 
ftmeU  can  enter  to  the  westward. 
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BARRYSWA  Y  BAY.— To  the  westward  of  Bay  de  L'Eau,  about  3  milefl  nordi  from 
St.  John^s  He^d,  is  Little  Bay  Barrysway ;  on  the  west  side  of  which  there  is  good  anchor- 
age for  large  ships,  in  7, 8,  or  10  fathoms ;  and  both  wood  and  water  to  be  obtained  with  ease. 

HARBOR  BRITON  lies  to  the  westward  of  Little  Barrysway,  and  N.  N.  E.  i  E.  2 
leagues  from  the  Island  of  Sagona.  The  heads  which  form  the  entrance  are  higji,  and  lie 
from  each  other  S.  £.  and  N.  W.  distant  about  2  miles.  Near  the  east  head  is  a  rock 
above  water.  The  only  danger  in  going  in  is  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which  stretches  2  cables* 
length  from  the  south  point  of  the  S.  W.  arm,  which  is  more  than  a  mile  within  the  west 
head.  The  only  place  for  ships  of  war  to  anchor  in  is  above  this  ledge,  before  the  entrance 
of  the  S.  W.  arm,  in  16  or  18  fathoms,  mooring  nearly  east  and  west:  the  bottom  is  very 
good,  and  plenty  of  wood  and  water  is  to  be  obtained  here.  Opposite  to  the  S.  W.  arm  is 
the  N.  E.  arm,  or  Jersey  man's  Harbor,  which  is  capable  of  holding  a  great  number  of  ships, 
secure  from  all  winds,  in  6,  7,  and  8  fathoms  water :  it  has  a  bar  at  t£e  entrance,  on  which 
there  are  3  fathoms.  The  mark  to  sail  over  the  bar  is,  the  point  of  Thompson's  Beach, 
which  is  the  south  point  at  the  entrance  into  the  S.  W.  arm,  open  of  Jersey man*8  Head, 
which  is  high  and  bluff  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  into  Jersey  man's  Harbor :  so  soon 
as  you  open  the  harbor,  haul  up  to  the  northward,  and  anchor. 

From  the  west  end  of  Harbor  Briton  to  Connaigre  Head  the  bearing  and  distance  are 
W.  5  miles^  between  are  Gull  Island  and  Deadman's  Bay,  off  which  there  is  a  bank 
stretching  from  the  shore  between  2  and  3  miles,  whereon  the  depths  vary  from  34  to  4 
fathoms.  The  sea,  during  storms,  will  sometimes  break  for  a  considerable  way  out  from 
Gull  Islnnd. 

CONNAIGRE  BAY. — From  Connaigre  Head,  which  is  high  and  craggy,  to  Basseterre 
Point,  the  bearing  and  distance  are  N.  W.  |  W.  7  miles;  between  is  Connaigre  Bay,  w^hich 
extends  about  4  leagues  inland.  In  the  mouth  of  the  bay  lie  the  Connaigre  Rocks,  above 
water,  which  may  be  approached  very  near,  there  being  no  danger  but  what  shows  itself: 
the  channel  between  them  and  Connaigre  Head  is  the  safest,  as  a  ledge  of  rocks  extends 
&  mile  from  the  north  shore,  which  renders  the  other  channel  rather  dangerous. 

Connaigre  Harbor  is  near  5  miles  above  the  head,  within  a  point  on  the  south  side  of  the 
bay;  it  is  very  small,  and  the  depth  of  water  is  7  fathoms;  the  passage  in  is  on  the  S.  £. 
side  of  the  island,  which  lies  before  it.  Abreast  of  this  harbor,  nearly  in  the  middJe  of  the 
bay,  are  two  inlands ;  on  the  south  side  of  the  westernmost,  are  some  rocks  above  water. 

Dawson's  Cove  is  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  bay,  and  bears  N.  N.  E.  about  4  miles  from 
Connaigre  Head,  and  W.  N.  W.  2  miles  from  the  west  end  of  the  westernmost  (and  the 
greatest)  island :  the  anchorage  is  in  6  or  5  fathoms,  quite  exposed  to  southeriy  winds. 
Basseterre  Point,  which  forms  the  west  point  of  Connaigre  Bay,  is  of  moderate  height, 
diear  of  wood,  and  from  thence  to  Pass  Island,  bold  to :  Pass  Island  lies  nearly  W.  by  N. 
distant  3  miles  from  Basseterre  Point. 

PASS  ISLAND,  which  is  the  north-western  extremity  of  Fortune  Bay,  is  a  fiill  mile 
in  length,  and  narrow;  it  bears  from  the  N.  Point  of  Miquelon  N.  E.  by  N.  7  leagues,  and 
from  Point  May,  N.  ^  E.  12  leagues.  It  lies  near  the  shore,  and  is  ratiier  lofty;  on  its  S. 
Western  side  there  are  several  rocks  above  water,  which  extend  a  full  mile  from  the  island; 
and  to  the  N.  W.  is  a  sunken  rock  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  island;  there  is  a 
passage  between  this  island  and  the  main,  about  the  length  of  two  cables  wide ;  it  frequently 
is  traversed  by  small  vessels,  who  sometimes  anchor  tliere  on  fine  sandy  bottom,  in  6  fath- 
oms water.     The  cod-fishery  about  this  part  is  generally  considered  good  and  productive. 

Remarks  on  Fortune  Bat. — The  genei*aJ  appearance  of  the  land  on  the  nordiem 
sfde  of  Fortune  Bay  is  hilly,  rising  directly  from  tJie  sea^  with  craggy,  barren  hills,  ex- 
tending 4  or  5  leagues  inland,  having  many  rivulets  and  ponds;  whUe  that  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  Fortune  Bay  has  a  very  different  appearance ;  having  less  of  these  rugged 
hills,  and  being  better  clothed  with  wood  of  a  short  brushy  kind«  giving  to  the  country  an 
air  of  greenness  and  feitility. 

Soundings. — In  the  night  time,  or  in  dark  foggy  weather,  the  mariner  should  not 
place  much  dependance  on  the  soundings  in  Fortune  Bay,  for  therein  they  might  be 
greatly  and  fatally  deceived,  inasmuch  as,  in  many  places,  the  water  near  the  shores  and 
in  its  creeks  and  harbors  is  often  deeper  than  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  itself. 

HERMITAGE  BAY.— This  extensive  bay  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  Pass  Island, 
and  to  the  northward  by  the  islands  that  form  the  Bay  o^  Bonne  and  Great  Jarvis  Harbor, 
the  width* being  more  than  two  leagues:  and  by  the  southern  shores  of  Long  Island, 
where  it  begins  to  narrow.  In  sailing  along  the  southern  coast  from  Pass  Island,  you  will 
discover  the  Fox  Islands,  which  are  distant  from  Pass  Island  10  or  11  miles;  these 
islands  are  situated  opposite  to  the  entrance  to  Hermitage  Cove,  about  I  of  a  mile  from 
the  land,  and  are  said  to  have  good  fishing  about  them;  off  the  Northern  Fox  Island  are 
several  rocks  above  water,  and  a  sunken  rock  lies  also  off  the  south  side  of  this  Island. 
To  enter  Hermitage  Cove  you  should  keep  between  the  islands  and  the  shore,  borrowing 
somewhat  towards  the  main  land,  where  you  will  find  30,  32,  and  37  fathoms  water;  here 
you  will  see  the  cove  open,  and  may  turn  in  south,  having  deep  water,  and  without  the 
least  danger;  the  anchorage  is  good,  with  every  conveniency  for  fishhig,  and  plenty  of 
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both  wood  and  water.  From  hence  Hermitage  Bay  runs  in  nearly  west  for  12  miles, 
with  very  deep  water,  until  you  get  near  the  head,  where  it  gradually  lessens  to  25  and 
22  fithonis,  and  further  in  to  9  faSioms ;  there  is  a  small  islet  or  two  on  the  southern  side, 
but  no  danger  whatever. 

LONO  ISLAND,  which  separates  the  Bay  of  Despair  from  Hermitage  Bay,  is  of  a 
square  form,  about  8  miles  long  and  nearly  8  leagues  in  circuit.  The  eastern  passage  is 
very  good,  bat  narrow,  and  is  between  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  and  the  main,  called 
the  Passage  of  Long  Island.  The  west  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Despair  fi*om  Hermi- 
tage Bay  is  by  the  west  end  of  Long  Island.  About  half  a  mOe  from  its  S..  W.  point  are 
two  rocks  above  water,  with  deep  water  all  round  them. 

GALTAUS  HARBOR. — There  are  four  haibors  on  the  south  side  of  Long  Island, 
the  easternmost  of  which  is  called  Galtaus ;  this  is  but  small,  and  lies  near  the  south-east 
point  of  the  island.  The  best  channel  into  the  harbor  is  on  the  west  side  of  several  rocky 
islands,  which  lie  at  the  entrance,  wherein  are  4  fathoms ;  but  in  the  harbor  there  are 
from  15  to  24  fathoms. 

PICARRE  HARBOR.— The  next  is  Picarre,  which  lies  N.  by  E.  half  a  league  from 
the  easternmost  Fox  Island.  In  going  in  here,  keep  near  the  west  point,  in  order  to 
avoid  some  sunken  rocks  off  the  other.  The  anchorage  is  in  the  first  cove  on  the  east  side, 
in  9  or  10  fathoms,  sheltered  from  all  winds* 

'    ROUND  HARBOR.— The  next  harbor,  called  Round  Harbor,  is  about  2  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Picarre,  and  fit  only  for  small  vessels,  the  channel  in  being  so  narrow. 

LONG  ISLAND  HARBOR  is  the  fourth,  and  lies  about  2i  miles  from  the  west  end 
of  Long  Island.  This  harbor  has  two  arms,  one  running  in  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the 
eastwanl.  They  are  both  very  narrow,  and  have  from  40  to  7  fathoms  water.  The  eastern 
arm  is  the  deepest,  and  affords  the  best  anchorage.  The  passage  in  is  on  either  side  of  an 
island  which  lies  off  the  entrance,  and  has  several  rocks  above  water  about  it. 

BAY  OF  DESPAIR. — The  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Despair  lies  betv^een  the  west 
end  of  Long  Island  and  Great  Jarvis  Island,  (which  lies  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  that 
name),  the  distance  between  is  one  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  midway  no  bottom  is  found 
with  a  line  of  280  &thom8.  The  Bay  of  Despair  forms  two  capacious  arms,  one  extend- 
ing fun  8  leagues  to  the  north-eastward,  the  other  about  13  miles  northward.  In  the  N. 
£.  arm  are  several  arms  and  islands,  and  tolerably  good  anchorage  in  several  places.  In 
the  north  arm  there  is  very  deep  water,  and  no  anchorage  excepting  in  the  small  bays  and 
coves  which  lie  on  each  side  of  it ;  but  in  an  arm  of  this  bay,  which  runs  easterly,  there  is 
a  fine  salmon  fishery,  and  wood  in  plenty.'  In  the  N.  £.  arm  also  there  are  good  salmon 
fisheries  at  Litde  River  and  Conne  River.  All  the  country  about  this  part  is  mountainous 
and  barren,  but  about  the  head  of  the  bay  it  becomes  level,  and  has  abundance  of  wood, 
0uch  as  fir,  pine,  birch,  witch  hazle,  spruce,  dec. 

GREAT  JARVIS  HARBOR  is  situated  at  the  west  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Despair. 
It  is  a  safe  harbor,  with  good  anchorage  in  every  part  of  it,  in  from  16  to  20  fathoms,  se- 
cure from  all  winds,  and  plenty  of  wood  and  water.  The  passage  in  is  on  either  side  of 
the  Great  Jarvis  Island ;  but  the  southernmost  channel  is  the  safest,  there  being  no  danger 
in  it  but  the  shore  itself.  In  the  northern  channel  are  several  sunken  rocks.  To  sail  in 
you  should  bring  the  north  point  between  the  two  rocks  above  water,  on  the  starboard  side, 
and  then  steer  directly  in.  This  will  carry  you  clear  of  some  sunken  rocks  which  lie  on 
the  west  point  of  the  island.  These  rocks  appear  at  low  water.  The  entrance  to  this 
harbor  may  be  known  by  the  east  end  of  Great  Jarvis  Island,  which  is  a  high,  steep,  crag- 
gy point,  osUed  Great  Jarvis  Head,  and  is  the  northern  point  of  the  south  entrance  to  tlie 
haihor.  * 

BONNE  BAY  lies  about  a  league  to  the  westward  of  Great  Jarvis  Head,  and  nearly 
N.  by  E.  distant  7  miles  from  Pass  Island.  It  has  several  islands  at  its  entrance ;  the  west- 
ernmost of  which  is  the  largest  and  highest.  The  best  passage  in  is  to  the  eastward  of  the 
largest  island,  between  it  and  the  two  easternmost  islands.  The  bay  runs  in  north  4  miles, 
and  there  is  no  danger  but  what  shows  itself.  You  may  go  on  either  side  of  Drake  Isl- 
and, which  is  small  and  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  ;  between  which,  and  two  small 
islands  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  within  Great  Island,  there  is  anchorage  in  20  or  80 
latfaoms ;  but  the  best  place  for  large  ships  is  near  the  head  of  the  bay,  in  12  or  14  fath- 
oms, clear  ground,  and  convenient  for  wood  and  water.  On  the  N.  W.  side  of  Great 
Island,  within  the  two  small  islands,  is  very  good  anchorage,  in  from  16  to  24  fathoms, 
secure  from  all  winds.  The  entrance  from  this  bay  is  to  the  northward  of  the  two  small 
ishmds.  In  sailing  in  or  out  of  the  bay,  approach  not  too  near  the  south  point  of  Great 
Island,  as  there  are  some  sunken  rocks  lying  at  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  %hore.  A 
little  to  the  westward  of  Bonne  Bay  is  Mosquito  Cove,  a  smaD  inlet  of  from  30  to  47  fath- 
oms water. 

W,  N.W.  4  miles  from  Bonne  Bay,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Bays  of  FacheuH  and  Dragon. 
This  entrance  being  very  conspicuous  at  sea,  the  coast  may  here  be  readily  known. 

FACHEDX,  which  is  the  easternmost  branch,  is  very  easily  seen  to  seaward;  it  runs 
so  N.  N.  £•  2  leagues,  and  is  one-third  of  a  mile  wide  at  the  entrance,  with  deep  water  in 
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most  parts  of  it.  On  the  west  side  of  the  bay  are  three  coves,  where  ships  may  anchor 
in  from  10  to  20  fathoms.  Dragon  Bay  lies  in  N.  W.  one  league,  and  is  near  half  a  mile 
wide,  with  60  or  70  fathoms  water,  and  no  anchorage  excepting  near  the  head;  and  thton 
you  must  lie  very  near  the  shore.  One  mile  to  the  westward  of  Facheux  is  Little  Hole, 
with  shelter  for  small  crafb;  and  one  league  to  the  westward  of  Facheux  is  Richard*s 
Harbor,  a  place  fit  only  for  smaU  vessels  and  fishing  shallops,  with  23  fathoms  water  in  it. 

HARE  BAY. — N.  W.  by  W.  one  league  from  Richard's  Harbor  is  Hare  Bay,  which 
runs  in  N.  N.  £.  about  5  m'des,  and  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile  wide,  with  deep  water, 
close  home  to  both  shores  on  all  parts  of  it,  except  about  one  league  up  on  the  west  side, 
where  there  is  good  anchorage,  in  from  8  to  15  fathoms,  with  plenty  of  wood  and  water, 
and  a  small  cove  about  one  mile  up  on  the  east  side,  where  there  are  30  fathoms,  with 
gradual  soundings  to  the  shore. 

DEVIL'S  BAY. — N.  W.  about  41  miles  firom  Hare  Bay,  and  one  league  N.  E.  from 
Hare's  Ears  Point,  is  Devil's  Bay,  a  narrow  inlet,  extending  a  league  to  the  northward, 
with  deep  water,  and  no  anchorage  until  you  come  close  to  the  head. 

The  Bay  of  Rencontre  lies  to  &e  northward  of  Hai'e's  Ears  Point,  and  runs  in  K.  W. 
by  W.  2  leagues ;  it  has  deep  water  in  most  parts  of  it,  and  is  near  half  a  mile  wide  at 
the  narrowest  part.  The  anchorage  is  in  30  fathoms,  above  a  low  woody  point  on  the 
south  shore,  quite  land-locked.  Hare's  Eai's  Point  is  large,  with  a  ragged  rock  upon 
it,  which,  firom  some  points  of  view,  looks  like  the  ears  of  a  hare.  It  lies  W.  by  N. 
}  N.  distant  10  miles  from  Richard's  Harbor,  divides  the  Bays  of  Rencontre  and  Chaleur, 
and  bears  N.  W.  j  W.  6  leagues  from  Pass  Island.  Off  this  point  is  a  fishing  bank,  extend- 
ing a  full  mile  from  the  shore,  having  from  20  to  36  fathoms  over  it. 

CHALEUR  BAY. — Two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Hare's  Ears  Point  is  the  Bay  of 
Chaleur,  which  runs  in  about  2  leagues  N.  N.  W.  It  is  very  narrow,  and  has  deep  water 
in  most  parts.  At  the  north  entrance  into  the  bay,  and  close  to  the  land,  is  a  smaU  island 
of  moderate  height,  and  half  a  league  within  the  island,  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  bay,  is  a 
rock  above  water ;  a  little  within  t&s  rock,  on  the  same  side,  is  a  small  cove,  with  a  sandy 
beach,  off  which  you  can  anchor  in  28  fathoms,  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore. 

FRANCOIS  BAY.— West  nearly  half  a  league  from  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  is  the  Bay 
of  Franpois  a  small  inlet  running  in  N.  W.  i  W.  one  mile,  being  at  the  entrance  about  a 

3uarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  17  fathoms  deep,  but  just  within  are  50  and  60  fadioms.  At 
lie  head  are  from  30  to  20  fathoms,  good  anchorage,  and  very  convenient  for  carrying  on 
the  fishing  business.  * 

OAR  BAY. — Westward  4  miles  from  the  Bay  Francois,  on  the  east  side  of  Cape  la 
Hune,  lies  Oar  Bay.  Oflf  the  east  point  of  its  entrance  is  a  low  rocky  islet,  and  in  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay  is  another,  with  a  passage  on  each  side  of  it.  The  bay  runs  in  N.  N.  £. 
about  4  miles,  and  is  one-third  of  a  mile  wide,  with  deep  water  close  to  both  shores  all  the 
way  up.  At  the  head  is  a  harbor  for  small  vessels,  with  only  5  fathoms  water.  At  the 
west  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  bay  is  Cul  de  Sac,  a  little  cove,  with  3  and  4  fiithoms 
water,  and  good  shelter  for  small  vessels. 

CAPE  LA  HUNE  is  the  southernmost  point  of  land  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  lies 
in  lat.  47°  31'  N.  bearing  W.  N.  W.  j  N.  8  leagues  from  Pass  Island,  and  N.  N.  W.  i  N. 
10  leagues  from  Cape  Miquelon.  Its  figure  much  resembles  a  sugar  loaf.  This  cape 
may  also  be  known  by  the  high  hind  of  La  Hune,  which  lies  one  league  to  the  westward 
of  it,  appearing  flat  at  the  top,  and  may  be  seen  from  a  distance  of  16  leagues. 

THE  PENGUIN  ISLANDS  lie  W.  S.  W.  1  S.  101  mUes  frx>m  Cape  la  Hune,  and 
N.  W.  i  N.  10  leagues  from  Cape  Miquelon.  They  are  an  assemblage  of  barren  rocks 
lying  near  to  each  other,  and  altogether  about  2  leagues  in  circuit,  and  may  be  approached 
in  the  day  time  to  the  distance  of  half  a  league  all  round.  On  the  W.  S.  W.  side  of  the 
large  island,  which  is  the  highest,  is  a  small  cove  fit  for  shallops,  and  convenient  for  the 
fisheries,  and  the  ground  about  it  is  considered  to  be  good  for  fishing. 

WHALE  ROCK.— E.  S.  E.  8  miles  from  the  Penguin  Islands,  and  S.  by  W.  3  leagnefl 
from  Cape  la  Hune,  lies  the  Whale  Rock,  on  which  Sie  sea  generally  breaks ;  it  is  ^ut 
100  fathoms  in  circuit,  with  10,  12,  and  14  fadioms  close  to  all  round  it.  From  this  rock 
a  naiTow  bank  extends  one  league  to  the  westward,  and  half  a  league  to  the  eastward,  with 
from  24  to  58  fathoms  water  on  it,  rocky  and  gravelly  bottom.  In  the  channel  between  the 
shore  and  this  rock,  and  also  between  the  shore  and  the  Penguin  Islands,  are  120  and  130 
.  fathoms  of  water,  muddy  bottom,  and  there  is  the  same  depth  of  water  at  one  league 
without  them. 

LA  HUNE  BAY  lies  close  to  the  westward  of  Cape  La  Hune.  It  is  about  two 
leagues  deep,  and  one-third  of  a  mile  wide,  with  deep  water  in  most  parts  of  it;  but  there 
is  a  sunken  rock  which  lies  (iff  the  west  point  of  the  entrance,  nearly  one-tiiird  of  the 
channel  over.  In  sailing  in  or  out  of  this  bay,  you  should  keep  the  eastern  shore  on  board. 
In  order  to  avoid  a  sunken  rock  which  lies  off  the  west  point  of  the  entrance  into  the  bay, 
nearly  one-third  over.  Two  miles  up  the  bay  is  Lance  Cove,  having  anchorage  in  14  and 
16  fathoms  water,  ffood  clean  ground.  A  cable's  length  ofif  the  southern  point  of  this  cove 
is  a  small  shoal  with  9  feet  water,  and  between  it  and  the  point  there  are  5  fathoms.    To 
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tail  into  this  place,  keep  the  east  point  of  the  bay  open  of  a  red  cliff  point,  off  which  ia  a 
rock  above  water,  until  the  round  hill  you  will  see  over  the  valley  of  the  cove  is  brought  on 
with  the  north  side  of  the  valley ;  you  will  then  be  above  the  shoal,  and  may  haul  into  the 
cove  with  safety.  There  is  a  narrow  bank  which  stretches  quite  across  the  bay,  from  the 
S.  point  of  the  cove  to  the  opposite  shore,  whereon  are  from  ih'  to  45  fathoms. 

LA  HUNE  HARBOR  lies  half  a  league  to  the  westward  of  Cape  La  Hune;  it  has  aft 
island  before  its  entrance,  and  is  fit  only  for  small  vessels,  and  open  to  westerly  winds. 
Before  it  lies  an  island  near  the  shore.  The  channel  into  the  harbor  is  on  the  N.  W.  side 
of  the  island.  There  is  no  danger  in  going  in,  and  you  must  anchor  close  up  to  the  head, 
in  10  fathoms  water.  This  harbor  is  well  adapted  for  the  fishery,  there  being  good  fishing 
gnrand  about  it,  and  a  lax*ge  beach  quite  across  from  the  head  of  the  harbor  to  La  Hune 
fiay ;  a  space  of  800  feet,  exposed  to  the  open  air,  and  well  calculated  for  drying  fish. 

Four  leagues  N.  W.  }  W .  from  Cape  La  Hune  is  the  entrance  of  Little  River,  which 
is  about  100  fisithoms  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  10  fathoms  deep.  A  little  way  up  there  is 
anchorage  in  10,  8,  and  7  fathoms  water,  good  ground.  Between  Cape  La  Hune  and 
Little  River,  the  land  is  tolerably  high,  and  forms  a  bay,  where  there  are  several  small 
islands  and  rocks  above  water,  the  outermost  of  which  Ue  N.  N.  £.1  £.3  leagues  from 
the  Penguin  Islands,  knd  are  called  the  Magnetic  Rocks. 

S.  by  W.  i  W.  7  miles  from  the  entrance  of  Little  River,  and  N.  by  W.  i  W.  firom 
the  Penguin  Islands,  lie  the  Little  River  Rocks,  which  are  just  above  water,  with  very 
deep  water  all  round  them. 

THE  ISLES  OF  RAMEA,  which  are  of  various  extent,  both  in  height  and  circuit, 
lie  N.  W.  i  N.  5i|  leagues  from  die  Penguin  Islands,  and  one  league  from  me  main :  they 
extend  east  and  west  5  miles,  and  north  and  south  3  miles,  and  have  several  rocks  and 
breakers  about  them ;  but  more  on  the  south  side  than  on  the  north.  The  easternmost 
island  b  the  largest,  and  is  ver}*^  high  and  hilly ;  the  westernmost,  called  Columbe,  is  a 
remarkably  high  round  island,  of  small  circuit,  with  some  rocky  islands  and  sunken  rocks 
near  it. 

RAMEA  HARBOR. — There  is  a  harbor  for  small  vessels,  formed  by  the  islands 
which  lie  near  Great  Ramea  and  the  Columbe,  called  Ramea  Harbor,  where  they  may 
lie  sheltered  from  all  winds.  To  enter  this  from  the  westward,  you  should  give  the 
southern  point  a  berth,  on  account  of  some  rocks  that  lie  off  the  starboard  island ;  these 
are  all  above  water :  steer  E.  N.  E.  towards  the  harbor,  keeping  as  nearly  mid-channel 
as  you  can — ^the  passage  is  above  a  cable's  length  broad — and  run  for  the  anchorage  in  Ship 
Cove :  this  is  the  second  inlet  on  the  north-western  shore.  You  will  here  ride  safely,  on 
clean  ground,  in  5  fathoms  water.  To  enter  from  the  eastward,  you  must  keep  the 
northern  side  of  Great  Ramea  on  board,  until  you  are  up  to  the  west  end  thereof^  then  . 
steer  S.  W.  into  the  harbor,  keeping  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  in  about  three  fiftthoms, 
and  anchor  as  before  directed.  This  harbor  is  very  convenient  for  fishing  vessels ;  in  it, 
and  also  about  the  islands,  are  several  places  fit  for  erecting  stages  and  drying  fish,  which 
seem  to  be  well  calculated  for  that  purpose. 

The  Ramea  Rocks  are  two  in  number,  close  to  each  other :  they  lie  about  south,  dis- 
tant 4  miles  from  the  east  end  of  Great  Ramea.  W.  S.  W.  one  league  from  these  rocks, 
is  a  small  bank,  with  only  6  fathoms  water  on  it ;  and  nearly  in  the  middle,  between  Ra- 
mea and  the  Penguin  Islands,  is  the  New  Bank,  with  from  14  to  50  fathoms  water.  To 
run  upon  the  shoalest  part  of  this  bank,  bring  the  two  Ramea  Rocks  on  with  the  south- 
western part  of  Ramea  Islands,  and  between  them  and  Columbe,  and  the  entrance  to 
Little  River  N.  E. }  E. 

OLD  MAN'S  BAY.— Four  miles  to  the  westward  of  Little  River  is  Old  Man's  Bay, 
which  runs  in  N.  N.  E.  about  7  miles,  and  is  nearly  a  mile  wide.  The  water  throughout 
the  bay  is  very  deep.  About  one  mile  and  a  half  up  the  bay,  on  the  eastern  side,  is  a 
smaD  island,  caUed  Adam's  Island,  behind  which  vessels  cab  ride,  if  necessary,  in  30  and 
40  fiithoms  water ;  but  the  best  anchorage  is  at  the  head,  in  14  or  16  fathoms. 

MOSQUITO  HARBOR  lies  about  half  a  league  to  the  westward  of  Old  Man's  Bay. 
It  is  a  snug  and  safe  harbor,  and  will  hold  a  great  number  of  vessels  in  perfect  security ; 
bat  the  entrance  is  so  narrow,  being  only  48  fathoms  in  breadth,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
in  or  out.  The  land  on  both  sides  is  high,  and  off  the  southern  point  of  entrance  is  a  large 
white  rock,  about  a  cable's  length  from  which  is  a  black  rock,  above  water,  on  the  south- 
em  side  of  which  is  a  sunk  rock,  whereon  the  sea  breaks.  From  this  black  rock  to  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor,  the  course  is  about  N.  N.  W.  distant  one-third  of  a  mQe.  In 
sailing  either  in  or  out,  you  should  give  the  black  rock  a  small  berth,  keeping  the  western 
shore  on  board,  and  if  obliged  to  anchor,  be  as  quick  as  possible  in  getting  a  To\)e  on  shore, 
lest  you  drift  on  the  rocks.  In  this  harbor  you  wiU  have  from  16  to  30  fathoms  water, 
with  good  riding  every  where,  and  plenty  of  both  wood  and  water.  In  the  narrows  you 
-win  find  12  fiithoms,  the  shores  being  bold  to.  South  and  easterly  winds  blow  right  in, 
northerly  winds  right  out;  and  with  westerly  winds,  it  is  commonly  either  quite  calm 
^r  descends  in  irregular  puffs. 

Fox  Island  EEarto:  is  formed  by  an  island  of  the  same  name.    It  lies  about  half  a  league 
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to  the  westward  of  Mosquito  Hariior;  between  are  seyeral  rocky  islands  and  sunken  rocks. 
This  is  a  commodious  harbor  for  small  vessels,  which  may  anchor  in  8,  9,  and  10  fathoms 
water.  You  may  go  in  on  either  side  of  the  island,  and  there  is  no  danger  but  what 
shows  itself. 

WHITE  BEAR  BAY  Ues  about  2  miles  to  the  westward  of  Fox  Island  Harbor,  and 
N.  N.  E.  one  league  firom  Great  Ramea  Island.  It  has  several  islands  at  its  entrance.  It 
runs  in  N.  £.  I  N.  about  4  leagues,  is  near  half  a  mile  wide  in  the  narrowest  part,  and 
has  deep  water  close  to  both  shores,  in  most  parts,  to  the  distance  of  8  miles  up ;  then  the 
ground  rises  at  once  to  9  fethoms,  whence  it  shoalens  gradually  to  the  head,  with  good 
anchorage.  The  best  passage  into  the  bay  is  to  the  eastward  of  all  the  islands.  On  the 
S.  W.  side  of  Bear  Island,  which  is  the  easternmost  and  largest  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay, 
is  a  small  harbor,  running  in  about  east  half  a  mile,  with  from  10  to  22  fathoms  of  water ; 
but  there  are  several  sunken  rocks  before  its  mouth,  rendering  it  difficult  of  access.  At 
the  western  entrance  is  a  high,  round,  white  island ;  and  S.  W.  half  a  mile  from  diis 
isbmd  is  a  black  rock  above  water.  The  best  passage  into  the  bay,  from  the  westward, 
will  be  to  the  westward  of  this  black  rock,  and  between  White  and  Bear  Islands.  Some 
of  the  rocks  are  above  a  mile  off  the  land. 

RED  ISLAND  HARBORS.— Five^or  six  miles  to  the  westward  of  White  Bear 
Bay,  and  nearly  north  from  Ramea  Columbe,  are  two  small  harbors,  called  Red  Island 
Harbors,  formed  by  Red  Island,  which  lies  close  under  the  land.  The  westernmost  is 
the  largest  and  best,  and  has  from  6  to  8  fiithoms  water,  good  anchorage.  In  going  in,  keep 
the  island  close  on  board,  the  outer  part  of  which  is  composed  of  steep  red  cliflfs. 

The  BURGEO  ISLES  are  a  cluster  of  islands  extending  about  6  miles  along  shore, 
and  forming  several  snug  and  commodious  harbors.  They  De  about  3  leagues  N.  W.  by 
N.  from  Ramea  Columbe.  To  sail  into  Burgee  from  the  eastward,  the  best  passage  is  on 
the  N.  E.  side  of  Boar  Island,  which  is  the  northernmost,  and  Des  N.  N.  W.  from  Ramea 
Columbe.  S.  £.  by  S.  from  this  island,  half  a  league,  is  a  rock,  uncovered  at  low  water, 
on  which  the  sea  generally  breaks.  You  may  go  on  any  side  of  this  rock,  the  water 
being  deep  all  round  it.  So  soon  as  you  are  to  the  N.  W.  of  it,  keep  the  north  side  of 
Boar  Island  on  board,  and  steer  W.  i|  N.  for  Grandy's  Cove,  the  north  point  of  which  is  the 
first  low  point  on  your  starboard  bow;  haul  round  that  point,  and  anchor  in  the  cove  in  14 
fathoms,  and  moor  with  a  fast  on  shore.  The  best  place  for  large  ships  to  anchor  in  is 
betwixt  Grandy's  Cove  and  a  small  island  lying  near  the  west  point  of  Boar  Island,  in  20 
or  24  fathoms,  good  ground,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds.  To  sail  into  Grandy's  Cove 
from  the  westward  is  dangerous,  unless  well  acquainted.  There  are  several  safe  passages 
in  from  the  southward  and  eastward,  between  the  islands,  and  good  anchorage ;  and  in 
bad  weather  all  the  sunken  rocks  discover  themselves,  and  you  may  run  in  without  any 
fear ;  but  the  islands  do  not  afford  either  wood  or  water. 

WOLF  BAY  extends  inward  N.  E.  by  E.  one  league :  the  entrance  is  E.  N.  E.  two 
miles  from  Boar  Island,  and  two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Red  Island  Harbor.  The  east 
point  of  the  entrance  is  composed  of  low  ragged  rocks,  off  which  is  a  sunken  rock,  at  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  shore,  over  which  the  sea  breaks  in  bad  weather.  Near 
the  head  of  the  bay  is  tolerably  good  anchorage,  and  plenty  of  wood  and  water. 

King's  Harb<JV  lies  round  the  west  point  of  Wolf  Bay,  and  runs  in  N.  E.  by  E.  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile :  before  its  mouth  is  a  cluster  of  little  islands.  To  sail  in,  keep  the  east 
point  of  these  islands  on  board,  and  steer  N.  by  W.  and  north  for  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor, anchoring  under  the  east  shore,  in  9  fathoms. 

HA  HA. — On  the  south  side  of  the  islands  before  King's  Harbor,  and  nearly  north  one 
mile  from  Boar  Island,  is  the  entrance  into  the  Ha  Ha,  which  runs  in  W.  N.  W.  one  mOe, 
and  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  with  from  20  to  10  fathoms  water,  and  good  ground 
all  over.  Over  the  south  point  of  the  entrance  into  this  harbor  is  a  high  green  hill ;  and  a 
cable's  length  and  a  half  from  the  point,  is  a  sunken  rock  that  always  shows  itself.  Over 
the  head  of  the  Ha  Ha  is  Richard's  Head,  a  mark  for  lymning  upon  Ramea  Shoal. 

GREAT  BARRYS WAY.— About  4  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Burgee  Isles  is  the 
Great  Barrysway  Point,  which  is  low,  white,  and  rocky ;  and  E.  N.  E.  H  L.  half  a  league 
from  this  point  is  the  west  entrance  into  the  Great  Barrysway,  wherein  is  room  and  depth 
of  water  for  small  vessels.  Between  the  Burgee  Isles  and  the  Great  Barrysway  Point 
are  several  sunken  rocks,  some  of  which  are  half  a  league  from  the  shore. 

CONNOIRE  BAY.— N.  W.  4  N.  4  leagues  from  the  Burgeo  Isles,  is  the  east  point 
of  the  Bay  of  Connoire.  This  point  is  so  far  remarkable,  that  it  rises  with  an  easy  ascent 
to  a  moderate  height,  and  much  higher  than  the  land  within  it.  The  west  point  of  the 
bay  is  low  and  flat,  and  to  the  westward  of  this  are  several  small  islands.  The  bay  runs 
in  N.  E.  by  N.  about  a  feague  from  the  east  point  to  the  middle  head,  which  lies  between 
the  two  arms,  and  is  half  a  league  wide,  with  14,  12,  10,  and  8  fathoms,  close  to  both 
shores,  good  anchorage  and  clear  ground,  but  open  to  S.  W.  winds.  The  N.  E.  arm 
affords  shelter  for  small  vessels  frote  all  winds.  To  sail  in,  keep  nearest  the  starboard 
shore,  and  anchor  before  a  small  cove  on  that  side,  near  the  head  of  the  arm,  in  3i  fathoms. 
Towards  the  head  of  the  arm,  on  tlie  north-western  side,  is  a  bank  of  mud  and  sand,  upon 
which  a  vessel  may  run,  if  necessaiy,  and  receive  no  damago* 
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THE  BAY  OF  CUTTEAU  lies  about  2  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Connoire.  Its 
depth  will  admit  small  vessels  only.  Round  the  west  point  of  Cutteau  is  Cinq  Seri^  wherein 
are  a  number  of  islands,  which  form  several  small  snug  harbors.  Right  off  Cinq  Serf, 
about  half  a  league  from  the  shore,  is  a  low  rocky  island,  westwsrd  of  which  is  the  safest 
passage  into  the  largest  harbor :  keep  near  this  rock,  steering  £.  N.  £.  i  £.  towards  the 
south-eastern  shore,  until  you  get  abreast  of  a  small  woody  island :  this  the  easternmost 
except  one,  and  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  £.  N.  £.  from  a  white  rock  in  the  middle 
of  the  channel :  haul  short  round  this  island,  and  anchor  behind  it,  in  7  &thoms  water :  here 
you  will  lie  s^ely  sheltered  from  all  winds;  or  you  may  go  furtlier  up,  and  anchor  at  its 
head,  in  4  fatlioms. 

GRAND  BRUIT. — Four  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  rocky  island  of  Cinq  Serf,  is 
the  harbor  of  Grand  Bruit,  which  is  smaU  but  commodious,  and  may  be  known  by  a  very 
high,  remailLable  mountain  over  it,  half  a  leacue  inland,  which  is  dae  highest  land  on  all 
the  coast ;  down  this  mountiun  runs  a  considerable  brook,  emptying  itself  by  a  cascade 
into  the  harbor.  Before  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  are  several  little  islands,  the  largest  of 
which  is  of  middling  height,  with  three  green  hillocks  on  it.  A  little  outside  of  this  isl- 
and is  a  round  rock,  rather  high  above  water,  called  the  Columbe  of  Great  Bruit ;  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  this  rocM^  is'a  low  rock.  In  a  direct  line  between 
die  low  rock  and  the  rocky  isles  of  Cinq  Serf^  half  a  league  from  the  former,  is  a  sunken 
rock,  whereon  the  sea  does  not  break  in  fine  weather.  The  safest  passage  into  Grand 
Bruit  is  to  the  north-eastward  of  this  rock,  and  of  the  islands  lying  before  the  harbor, 
between  them  and  the  three  islands,  which  are  low,  and  lie  under  the  shore  ;  and,  after 
you  are  to  the  northward  of  the  sunken  rock  above  mentioned,  there  is  no  danger  but 
what  shows  itself.  The  harbor  extends  N.  N.  £.  half  a  mile,  and  is  but  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wkle  in  the  broadest  part ;  but  it  is  bold  to  on  both  skies,  and  has  a  depth  of  from  4 
to  7  fathoms. 

BAY  OF  ROTTE,— To  the  westward  of  Grand  Bruit,  betwee^jit  and  La  Poile  Bav, 
lies  the  Bay  of  Rotte,  wherein  are  a  great  many  islands  and  sunken  rocks.  The  south- 
ernmost is  a  remarkable  high  round  rock,  called  the  Columbe  of  Rotte,  which  lies  N.  W. 
by  W.  8|  leagues  from  the  southernmost  of  the  Burgees.  Between  this  island  and  Grand 
lirmt  is  a  reef  of  rocks,  some  above  and  some  under  water,  but  they  do  not  lie  to  the 
southward  of  the  direct  line  between  the  islands.  Within  the  Islands  of  Rotte  there  is 
shelter  for  shipping;  the  safest  passage  in  is  to  the  westward  of  the  islands,  between  them 
and  Little  Ireland,  which  lies  off  the  east  point  of  La  Poile  Bay. 

LA  POILE  BAY  is  large  and  spacious,  and  has  several  commodious  harbors.  It  may 
be  known  by  the  high  land  of  Grand  Bruit,  which  is  only  5  miles  to  the  eastward  of  it, 
and  likewise  by  the  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  which  rises  in  remarkably  high  crag- 
gy hills.  About  li  mile  S.  W.  from  its  east  point  lies  Little  Ireland,  a  small  low  island, 
environed  with  sunken  rocks,  some  of  which  are  one-third  of  a  mile  off.  North,  about 
half  a  mile  from  Little  Ireland,  is  a  sunken  rock  that  shows  itself  at  low  water ;  this  is 
the  only  danger  in  going  into  the  bay,  excepting  such  as  lie  very  near  the  shore. 

GREAT  AND  LITTLE  HARBORS.— Two  mUes  within  the  west  point  of  the  bay, 
and  N.  i  W.  2  miles  from  Little  Ireland,  is  Tweeds,  or  Great  Harbor;  its  south  point  is 
low,  and  it  extends  inward  W.  N.  W.  one  mile ;  it  is  about  li  cable's  length  wide  in  the 
narrowest  part ;  and  the  anchorage  is  near  the  head  of  the  harbor,  in  18  or  20  fiithoms, 
clear  ground,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds.  Haifa  mile  to  the  northward  of  Great  Har- 
bor is  Little  Harbor,  the  north  point  of  which,  called  Tooth *s  Head,  is  the  first  high  bluff 
head  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay ;  the  harbor  extends  inward  W.  N.  W.  about  a  mile. 
In  sailing  in,  give  the  south  point  a  small  berth.  You  may  anchor  about  half  way  up  the 
harbor,  in  10  fathoms  water,  before  the  stage  which  is  on  its  northern  side. 

GALL  Y  BOY'S  HARBOR  Ues  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  opposite  Tooth's  Head ; 
it  is  small,  snug,  and  convenient  for  ships  bound  to  the  westward.  The  north  point  is 
high  and  steep,  with  a  white  spot  in  the  cliff,  and  near  its  southern  point  are  some  hillocks 
close  to  the  shore.  To  sail  in  or  out,  keep  the  north  side  on  board.  You  must  anchor 
so  soon  as  you  are  within  the  inner  south  point,  in  9  or  10  fathoms,  good  ground,  and 
sheltered  from  aU  winds.  One  mile  to  the  northward  of  Gaily  Boy's  Harbor,  between 
two  sandy  coves  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  and  nearly  two  cables'  length  from  the  shore, 
is  a  sunken  rock  that  just  uncovers  at  low  water. 

Proad  Cove  is  about  two  miles  to  the  northward  of  Tooth's  Head,  on  the  same  side  of 
the  bay.     In  this  there  is  good  anchorage,  in  12  or  14  &thoms. 

NOkTH-EAST  arm. — About  two  leagues  up  the  bay,  on  the  eastern  side,  is  the 
NoTth-East  Arm,  which  is  a  spacious,  safe,  and  commodious  harbor.  In  sailing  in,  give 
the  low  sandy  point  on  the  S.  E.  side  a  small  berth,  and  anchor  above  it  where  convenient, 
in  10  fathoms  water,  good  holding  ground,  sheltered  from  all  winds,  and  very  convenient 
for  wood  and  water. 

Indian  Harbor  aod  De  Plate  lie  just  within  the  omter  west  point  of  La  Poile  Bay ; 
thaae  are  two  smaU  coves,  conveniently  situated  for  the  fishery,  but  fit  only  for  smaU  vea- 
aels,  who  may  get  in  at  high*  water. 
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Litde  Ireland  bears  firom  the  aoaliieniinost  of  the  Bnreeos  N.  W.  by  W.  i  W.  9i 
leagues,  and  lies  nearly  11  leagues  to  the  eastvrard  of  Cape  Kay. 

OARIA  BAY. — From  LiSle  Ireland  to  Harbor  la  Coue,  and  La  Moine  Bay,  the 
coarse  Is  W.  N.  W.  I  W»  9  or  10  miles ;  between  lies  the  Bay  of  Garia  and  several 
coves,  fit  only  for  small  vessels ;  before  these  there  are  several  islands  and  sunken  rocks 
scattered  along  the  shore,  but  none  of  them  lie  without  the  above^  course.  In  bad  weather 
all  the  sunken  rocks  discover  themselves.  To  sail  into  Garia  Bay,  you  will,  in  coasting 
along  shore,  discover  a  white  head ;  this  is  the  south  point  of  an  island  lying  under  the 
land,  off  the  eastern  point  of  the  bay,  and  a  little  to  the  westward  of  two  green  hillocks 
on  the  main;  bring  this  white  point  N.  N.  E.  and  steer  directly  towards  it;  keep  be- 
tween it  and  the  several  islands  that  lie  to  the  W.  S.  Westward;  from  the  white  pointy 
the  course  into  the  bay  is  N.  by  W. ;  borrow  towards  the  eastern  point,  which  is  low. 
The  Bay  of  Garia  affords  plen^  of  timber,  large  enough  for  building  of  ships. 

LA  MOINE  AND  LA  COUE  HARBORS.— The  S.  W.  point  of  the  entrance  into 
Harbor  la  Coue,  called  Rose  Blanche  Point,  (near  to  which  are  some  rocks  above  water)^ 
KB  tolerably  high,  and  the  land  near  the  shore  over  Harbor  la  Coue  and  La  Moine  Bay  is 
much  higher  Sian  any  other  land  in  the  vicinity :  by  this  they  may  be  known.  La  Moine 
Bay  extends  inwards  N.  E.  }  E.  about  4  iniles,  and  is  one  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  in  the 
narrowest  part.  Off  the  east  point  are  some  small  islands,  and  rocks  above  water.  In 
sailing  in,  keep  the  west  point  on  board,  until  you  have  entered  the  bay ;  then  edge  over 
tovrards  the  east  shore,  and  run  up  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  where  you  may  anchor  in  10 
or  11  fathoms,  good  ground :  here  is  plenty  of  wood  and  water.  To  sail  into  Harbor  la 
Coue,  which  lies  at  Sie  west  entrance  into  La  Moine  Bay,  steer  in  N.  N.  W.  between  a 
rock  above  water,  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  the  west  shore.  So  soon  as  you  are 
within  the  rock,  haul  to  the  westward,  into  the  harbor,  and  anchor  in  6  or  8  fathoms 
water,  mooring  with  a  hawser  on  shore ;  or  you  may  steer  into  the  arm,  which  runs  in 
N.  E.  by  E.  from  the|)iarbor,  and  anchor  in  20  fitthoms,  sheltered  from  dl  winds.  This 
has  been  the  resort  of  the  small  fishing  vessels  for  many  years. 

ROSE  BLANCHE.— To  the  westward  of  Rose  Blanche  Point,  is  the  harbor  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  small  and  snug,  and  the  anchorage  is  in  9  fathoms  water.  The  chan- 
nel into  the  harbor  is  between  the  island  lying  off  its  western  point,  and  Rose  Blanche 
Point.  Give  the  island  a  good  berth,  on  account  of  some  sunken  rocks  which  lie  on  its 
eastern  side,  and  keep  the  west  side  of  a  small  island  which  lies  close  to  the  point,  on 
board,  anchoring  within  the  N.  E.  point  of  this  island  in  9  fathoms.  To  enter  into  the 
N.  W.  part  of  3ie  harbor  would  be  dangerous,  if  a  stranger,  because  of  its  numerous 
islands  and  rocks. 

Mull  Race  is  a  small  cove  2  miles  to  the  westward  of  Rose  Blanche  Point,  wherein  is 
anchorage  for  small  vessels  in  4  fathoms.  Off  the  west  point  of  the  cove  are  two  small 
islands,  and  several  sunken  rocks.     The  passage  in  is  to  die  eastward  of  these. 

Several  miles  to  the  westward  of  Rose  Blanche  Point  are  the  Burnt  Islands,  which  lie 
close  under  the  shore,  and  are  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  it.  Behind  these  is  a 
shelter  for  small  vessels.  Off  these  islands  are  sunken  rocks,  some  of  which  are  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore. 

CONNEY  AND  OTTER  BAYS.— Six  miles,  to  the  westward  of  Rose  Blanch© 
Point,  are  Conney  Bay  and  Otter  Bay,  both  of  which  are  rendered  difficult  of  access  by 
several  sunken  rocks  outside  of  the  passage,  which  do  not  show  themselves  in  fine  wea- 
ther ;  but  when  once  you  are  safe  within  Otter  Bay,  there  is  good  riding  in  7,  8,  and  9 
fathoms  water. 

DEAD  ISLANDS  H ARBOR.— W.  N.  W.  i  W.,  neariy  4  leagues  from  Rose  Blanche 
Point,  are  the  Dead  Islands,  which  lie  close  under  the  shore.  In  the  passage  to  Dead  Isl- 
ands Harbor,  between  the  islands  and  the  main,  is  good  anchorage  for  shipping  in  6  or  8 
fathoms,  sheltered  from  all  winds ;  but  it  is  very  dangerous  of  access  to  strangers,  as  there 
are  several  sunken  rocks  in  both  the  east  and  west  entrance.  The  eastern  entrance  can 
be  known  by  a  remarkable  white  spot  on  one  of  the  islands.  Bring  this  spot  to  bear  N. 
by  W.  and  steer  in  for  it,  keeping  the  starboard  rocks  on  board,  and  leave  the  white  spotted 
island  on  your  larboard  side.  The  western  entrance  may  be  recognized  by  a  high  point 
on  the  main,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  islands,  on  the  western  part  of  which  point  w 
a  green  hillock ;  keep  this  point  close  on  board,  until  you  get  within  a  little  round  rock, 
near  to  the  westernmost  island,  at  the  eastern  point  of  entrance ;  then  haul  over  to  the 
eastward  for  the  great  island,  distinguished  by  a  high  hill,  and  steer  E.  {  N.  keeping  the 
before  mentioned  little  rock  in  sight. 

PORT  AUX  BASQUE.— From  the  Dead  Isles  to  Port  au  Basque,  the  course  and 
distance  are  W.  N.  W.  about  4  miles ;  between  which  lie  several  small  islands  close  un- 
der the  shore,  and  there  are  sunken  rocks,  some  of  which  are  half  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
Port  aux  Basque  is  a  small  commodious  harbor,  which  lies  about  2<|  leagues  to  the  east- 
ward of  Cape  Ray.  To  fall  in  with  it,  bring  the  Sugar-Loaf  Hill  over  Cape  Ray,  to  bear 
N.  N.  W.  i  W.  or  the  west  end  of  the  Table  Mountain  N.  N.  W.  Steer  in  for  the  lafld 
with  either  of  these  marks,  and  you  will  fall  directly  in  with  the  harbor.    The  S.  W.  point. 
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called  Point  Blanche,  is  of  a  moderate  height,  and  of  whke  appearance ;  but  the  N.  E. 
point  is  low  and  flat,  and  has,  close  to  it,  a  black  rock  above  water.  In  order  to  aroid  the 
outer  shoal,  on  'virhicb  are  three  fathonlB,  and  tvhich  lies  E.  S.  £.  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  firom  Point  Blanche,  keep  the  saJA  point  on  board,  and  being  the  flag-staff  which  is 
on  the  hin  over  the  west  aide  of  the  head  of  the  harbor*  on  with  we  S.  W.  point  of  Road 
Island.  That  direction  will  lead  you  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  between  the  east  and 
west  rocks,  the  former  of  which  always  show  themselves,  and  these  you  leave  on  your 
starboard  hand.  Continue  this  course  up  to  Road  Isknd,  and  keep  the  west  point  on  board, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  Frying-pan  Rock,  which  stretches  out  from  a  cove  on  the  west  shore, 
opposite  the  island ;  and,  so  soon  as  you  are  above  the  island,  haul  to  the  £.  N.  E.  and 
anchor  between  it  and  Harbor  Island  wherevdr  you  please,  in  9  or  10  fathoms,  good 
ground,  and  sheltered  from  all  Winds.  This  is  called  the  Road  or  Outer  Harbor,  and  is 
^e  only  anchoring  place  for  men  of  War,  or  ships  drawing  a  great  depth  of  water,  but 
small  vessels  always  lie  up  in  the  Inner  Harbor.  To  sail  into  it,  run  in  between  the  west 
shore  and  the  S.  W.  end  of  Harbor  Island,  and  anchor  behind  the  said  island,  in  3  or  4 
jbthoms.  In  some  parts  of  this  harbor  ships  can  lay  their  broadsides  so  near  to  the  shore 
as  to  recu;h  it  with  a  phmk.  This  place  has  been  frequented  by  fishefnien  for  many  years. 
It  is  well  situated  for  their  purposes,  and  is  capable'  of  most  eXceUent  accommodations. 
One  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Basque  is  Little  Bay. 

GRAND  BAY  lies  about  two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Port  aux  Basque ;  there  are 
several  snlall  islands  and  rocks  in  and  before  it,  the  outermost  of  which  are  not  abov^a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore ;  on  these  the  sea  general^  breaks.  It  is  only  fit  for 
small  vessels. 

From  Port  aux  Basque  to  Point  Enn^€e,  the  bearing  and  distance  are  W.  N.  W. 
about  a  league,  and  thence  to  Cape  Ray  if.  N;  W.  nearly  li  league.  Point  Enrag^e,  is 
low ;  ofl"  it  and  to  the  eastward  of  it,  are  sOme  sunken  rocks  a  mile  from  the  shore,  on 
which  the  sea  breaks. 

CAPE  RAY  is  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Newfoundland ;  the'  land  of  the  cape  is  very 
remarkable  ;  near  the  shore  it  is  low,  but  three  miles  inland  is  a  Very  high  table  mountain, 
which  rises  almost  perpendicular  from  the  low  land,  and  appears  to  be  quite  flat  at  the 
top,  excepting  a  small  hillock  on  the  S.  W.  point  of  it.  This  land  may  be  seen,  in  clear 
weather,  from  the  distance  of  16  or  18  leagues.  Close  to  the  foot  of  the  table  mountain, 
between  it  and  the  point  of  the  cape,  is  a  high  round  hUl,  resembling  a  sugar  loaf,  (called 
the  Sugar  Loaf  of  Cape  Ray,)  whose  summit  is  a  little  lolver  than  that  of  Sie  table  moun- 
tain ;  and  to  the  noi^ward  of  this  hill,  under  the  table  mountain,  are  two  other  conical 
hills,  resembling  sugar  loaves,  Which  are  not  so  hieh  as  the  former.  OncJ  or  other  of  these 
sugar  loaf  hiHs  are,  from  all  points  of  ^ew,  seen  detached  from  the  table  mountain. 

There  is  a  sandy  bay  between  Cape  Ray  and  Point  Enrag^e,  wherein  ships  may  an- 
chor with  the  Winds  from  N.  N.  W.  to  East,  but  they  should  be  cautious  not  to  be  sur- 
prised there  with  S.  W.  winds,  which  blow  directly  in,  aiM  cause  a  great  sea.  The 
ground  is  not  the  best  for  holding,  being  fine  sand.  Towards  the  east  side  of  this  bay  is  a 
small  Ic^dgo  of  rocks,  one  mile  from  shore,  on  which  the  sea  does  not  break,  in  fine  wea- 
ther, l^e  best  place  for  large  ships  to  anchor  in  isf  to  bring  the  point  of  the  cape  N.  W. 
and  the  high  white  sand-hill  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay  N.  E.  in  10  fathoms  water.  Small 
vessels  may  lie  further  in.  Be  careful  not  to  run  so  far  to  thd  eastward  as  to  bring  the 
end  of  the  table  mountain  on  with  the  sand-hill,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  by  which  means 
the  ledee  of  rocks  before  mentioned  will  be  avoided. 

N.  W.  I  W.  nearly  one  mile  from  the  point  of  the  eapd,  is  a  small  ledge  of  rocks,  called 
the  Cape  Rocks,  whereon  the  aea  always  breaks ;  and,  one  mile  to  the  northward  of  the 
cape,  cloee  under  the  land,  is  a  loW  rocky  island.  Ther^  is  a  channel  between  the  ledge 
and  die  cape,  with  14  and.  15  fisithoms  water,  and  also  between  it  and  the  island,  with  4  and 
5  fathoms;  but  the  tides,  which  run  here  With  great  rapidity,  render  it  unsafe  for  shipping. 

The  soundings  under  100  fathoms  do  not  extend  above  a  league  from  the  land  to  the 
••utfaward  and  eastward  of  the  capo,  nor  to  the  westward  and  northward  of  it,  except  on 
a  bank  which  lies  off"  Port  aux  Basque,  between  2  and  3  leagues  from  the  land,  whereon 
are  from  70  to  100  fathoms,  good  fishing  ground.  S.  E.  i  S.  about  13  leagues  from  Port 
aux  Basque,  in  the  lat.  of  47°  14'  north,  is  said  to  be  a  bank,  Whereon  are  70  fkthoms. 

The  Tioes. — ^Between  Cape  Chapeau  Rouge  and  Cape  Ray,  in  aH  the  bays,  6cc. 
tlie  tide  generally  flows  till  9  o'clock,  on  faU  and  change,  and  its  perpendicular  ilse  is  about 
7  or  8  feet  on  springs ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  tides  are'  every  where  greatly 
infhienced  by  the  winds  and  weather.  On  th6  coast,  between  Cape  Cha()efau  Rouge  and 
St.  Pierre,  the  current  sets  generaUy  to  the  S.  W.  On  the  south  side  of  Fortune  Bay, 
it  sets  to  Uie  eastward,  and  on  the  north  side  to  the  Westward.  Between  Cape  La  Hune 
and  Cape  Ray,  the  flood  sets  to  the  westward  in  the  oflSng,  very  irregtilarly ;  but  gene- 
rally 2  or  3  hours  after  it  is  high  Water  by  the  shore.  The  tide  or  cutrent  is  inconsider- 
abtot  exoeptiog  near  Cape  Ray,  where  it  is  strong,  and  at  times  sets  quite  contrary  to  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  comrabn  course  of  tiie  tides,  and  much  stronger  at  one  tima 
dM^  al  aoalher.    These  irregularities  seem  to  depelid  chiefly  on  the  winds.* 
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THE  WESTERN  COAST  OF  NEWFOVNDLAIVD, 

FROM  CAPE  RAY  TO  THE  STRAIT  OF  BELLE  ISLE. 

FROM  Cape  Ray  to  Cape  Anguille,  the  course  and  distance  are  N.  i  E.  17  or  16  miles. 
Cape  Ancuille  is  the  northernmost  point  of  land  you  can  see,  after  passing  to  the  west- 
ward of  Cape  Ray.*  It  is  high  table  land,  and  covered  with  wood,  in  the  country  aboTe  it. 
Between  the  high  land' of  the  two  capes  the  coast  is  low,  and  the  shore  forms  a  bay, 
wherein  are  the  great  and  little  rivers  of  Cod  Roy ;  the  northernmost  is  the  great  river, 
which  has  a  bar-^bor,  fit  to  admit  vessels  of  8  or  10  feet  draught  only  at  high  water. 
The  shore  may  be  approached  between  the  two  capes  to  half  a  league,  there  being  no 
danger  so  £ar  off.  It  is  a  good  salmon  fishery,  and  for  building  small  vessels  and  boatSy 
there  beinf  timber  in  abundance. 

ISLAND  COD  ROY.— The  Island  of  Cod  Roy  lies  IJ  or  2  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Cape  Anguille,  close  under  the  high  land.  It  is  a  low,  flat,  green  island,  of  nearly  2  miles 
in  compass,  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  forming,  between  it  and  the  main,  a  small  snug 
bar-harbor  for  vessels  of  10  or  12  feet  draught.  The  safest  entrance  to  it  is  from  the 
southward. 

COD  ROY  ROAD. — South-eastward  from  the  island  is  Cod  Roy  Road,  wherein  is 
very  good  anchorage  for  shipping,  in  8,  7,  or  6  fathoms,  on  a  clay  bottom.  With  the  south 
point  of  the  island  bearing  about  W.  N.  W.,  and  the  point  of  the  beach  on  the  inside  of 
the  island,  at  the  south  entrance  into  the  harbor,  on  with  a  point  on  the  main  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  island,  you  will  lie  in  7  &thoms,  and  nearly  haH*  a  mile  from  the  shore.  One 
league  to  the  southward  of  Cod  Roy  Island  is  a  high  bluff  point,  called  Stormy  Point,  off 
which  a  shoal  stretches  out  a  full  mile.  This  point  covers  the  road  from  the  S.  S.  £. 
winds,  and  there  is  ffood  anchorage  all  along  the  shore,  between  it  and  the  island. 

ST.  GEORGE'S  BAY.— From  Cape  AnguiHe  to  Cape  St.  George,  the  course  and 
distance  are  N.  N.  E.  i  E^  nearly  12  leagues.  These  two  capes  form  the  Great  Bay  of 
St.  George,  which  extends  inwurds  £%  N.  E.  18  leagues  from  the  former,  and  E.  S.  E.  11 
leagues  from  the  latter.  At  the  head  of  this  bay,  on  the  south  side,  round  a  low  point  of 
land,  is  a  good  harbor,  with  excellent  anchorage  in  8, 10,  or  12  fhthoms  water.  The  river 
St.  George  empties  itself  into  the  head  of  this  bay,  but  it  is  not  navigable  for  any  thing 
but  boats.  On  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  before  the  isthmus  of  Port-a-Port,  is  good  an- 
chorage  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  with^  northerly  winds.  From  off  thff  place  a  fishing-bank 
stretches  two-thirds  across  the  bay,  with  firom  7  to  19  fathoms  water  on  it,  dark  sandy 
bottom. 

CAPE  ST.  GEORGE  may  be  readUy  known  not  only  by  its  being  the  north  point  of 
the  bay  of  St.  George,  but  also  by  the  steep  cliffs  on  the  north  part  of  it,  w^hich  rise  per- 
pendicularly from  the  sea  to  a  considerable  height ;  and  by  Red  Island,  which  lies  5  milee 
to  the  uortli-eastward  of  the  cape,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  This  island  is  about 
li  mile  in  length,  and  of  middling  height :  the  steep  cliffs  around  it  are  of  a  reddish  color* 
There  is  anchorage  with  off-shore  winds  under  the  N.  E.  end  of  the  island,  before  a  sandy 
cove  on  the  main,  which  lies  just  to*  the  northward  of  the  steep  cliffs,  in  12  or  14  fathon^^ 
You  will  there  ride,  covered  from  the  S.  W.  winds  by  the  island,  and  from  the  southerly 
and  easterly  winds  by  the  main  land,  but  there  is  no  shelter  whatever  with  winds  from  the 
N.  or  N.  W.,  although  this  place  was  heretofore  much  resorted  to  by  vessels  in  the  fish- 
ing trade. 

From  abreast  of  Red  Island,  distant  4  or  5  miles,<to  Long  Point,  at  the  entrance  into  the 
bay  of  Port-a-Port,  the  bearing  and  distance  are  E.  by  N.  7  or  8  leafuesw  From  Red 
Island  to  Guernsey  Island,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  E.  N.  E.  i  N.  neariy  16 
leagues :  from  Red  Island  tx>  Cape  Str  Gregory,  N'.  E.  by  E.  full  20  leagues :  and  from 
Red  Island  to  Point  Rich,  wiiich  is  the  north  point  of  Ingornachoix  Bay,  N.  E.  ji  E.  48i 
le^ues. 

PORT-A-PORT.— The  land  between  Red  Island  and  the  entrance  into  Port-a-Port  is 
rather  low,  with  sandy  beaches,  except  one  remarkable  high  hillock,  called  Round  Head, 
elose  to  the  shore,  about  2  leagues  to  the  E«  N.  Eastward  of  Red  Island ;  but  up  in  the 
eouutry,  over  Port-a-Port,  are  high  lands :  and,  if  you  are  3  or  4  leagues  off  at  sea,  yon 
eannot  discern  the  long  point  of  land  which  forms  the  bay.  This  bay  is  capacious,  being 
above  5  miles  broad  at  the  entrance,  and  4  leagues  dbep,  running  in  to  the  South  and  S. 
Westward,  with  good  anchorages  in  most  parts  of  it.  Long  Point  is  the  west  point  of  the 
bay:  it  is  low  and  rocky,  and  a  ledse  of  rocks  extends  from  it  E.  N.  E.  nearly  a  mile.  S^ 
E.  by  E.  I  E.  4  miles  from  Long  Point,  and  half  a  league  from  the  east  shore,  lies  Fox 
Island,  which  is  small,  but  of  middling  height.  From  die  north  end  of  this  island  a  shoal 
stretches  out  nearly  2  miles  to  N.  N.  Eastward,  called  Fox^s  Tail;  and  nearly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bay,  between  Fox  Island  and  the  west  shore,  lies  the  Middle  Ground,  en  one 
place  of  whidif  near  the  S.  W.  end,  there  are  not  above  3  or  4  feet  water.  From  ihe  head 
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of  tile  bay,  projecting  out  into  the  middle  of  it,  is  a  low  point,  called  Middle  Point,  off 
which,  extending  2  miles  N.  £.  by  N^is  a  shoal  spit,  part  of  which  dries  at  low  water. 
This  Middle  Point  divides  the  bay  into  two  parts,  called  East  and  West  Bays.  From  the 
head  of  the  East  Bay,  oyer  to  the  B|iy.of  St.  George,  the  distsiice  is  a  large  quarter  of  a 
mile :  this  tsthmns  is  very  low,  and  has  a  pond  in  the  middle  of  it,  into  which  the  sea  fre- 

2aeDtly  dashes  over,  especially  at  high  tides,  and  with  gales  of  wind  from  the  southward. 
>n  the  east  side  of  it  is  a  tolerably  high  mountain,  rising  directly  from  the  is&mus,  and  flat 
at  top :  to  the  northward  of  this,  and  at  about  5  miles  ^stance  from  the  isthmus,  is  a  con- 
spicuous valley,  or  hollow,  hereafter  to  be  used  as  a  mark.  N.  £.  by  E.  i  E.  above  two 
leagues  from  Long  Point,  and  half  a  league  from  the  shore,  lies  Sh^  Island,  which  ap- 
pears at  a  distance  like  a  high  rock,  and  is  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  main :  and 
W.  N.  W.  about  a  league  from  it  lies  the  middle  of  Long  Ledge,  which  is  a  narrow 
ledge  of  rocks  stretching  E.  N.  E.  and  W.  S.  W.  about  4  miles :  the  eastern  part  of  them 
is  above  water,  and  the  channeHnto  the  bay  of  Port-a-Port,  between  the  west  end  of  this 
ledge  and  the  reef  which  stretches  off  from  the  west  point  of  the  bay,  is  a  league  wide. 

In  sailing  into  Port-a-Port,  if  coming  from  the  S.  Westward,  advance  no  nearer  to  the 
Long  Point  of  the  bay  than  H  mile,  until  you  have  brought  the  valley,  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain  before  mentioned,  (on  the  east  side  of  the  isthmus,)  over  the  east  end  of  Fox 
Island,  or  to  the  eastward  of  H^  which  will  then  bear  south  a  little  easterly;  you  will  then 
be  clear  of  the  Long  Point  Reef,  and  may  haul  into  the  bay  with  safety ;  but,  if  coming 
from  the  N.  E.  without  the  Long  Ledee,  or  turning  into  the  bay,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of 
the  S.  W.  end  of  Long  Ledge,  bring  the  isthmus,  or  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  (which  is 
on  the  east  side  of  the  isthmus,)  open  to  the  westward  of  Fox  Island,  nearly  twice  the 
breadth  of  the  island,  and  it  will  lead  you  into  the  bay  clear  of  Long  Ledge;  and  when 
Shag  Island  is  brought  on  with  the  foot  of  the  high  land  on  the  south  side  of  Coal  River, 
bearing  then  E.  }  S.  you  will  be  within  the  Long  Ledge :  there  is  also  a  safe  passage  into 
the  bay,  between  the  Long  Ledge  and  the  main,  on  either  side  of  Shag  Island,  and  taking 
care  to  avoid  a  smaO  shoal,  of  2i  fathoms,  which  lies  W.  by  N.  one  mUe  from  the  island. 

To  sail  up  in  the  West  Bay  and  Head  Harbor,  keep  the  western  shore  on  board ;  this 
shore  is  bold  to.  In  turning  between  it  and  the  Middle  Oround,  stand  no  nearer  to  the 
middle  than  into  8  fethoms;  but  you  may  stand  to  the  spit  of  the  Middle  Point  into  6  or 
5  fathoms.  The  anchorage  in  West  Bay  is  in  about  8  fathoms,  and  in  Head  Harbor,  in 
about  5  fathoms.  The  West  Road  lies  before  a  high  stone  beach,  about  2  miles  south- 
westward  of  Long  Point,  where  you  nwiy  lie  very  secure  from  westerly  and  N.  W.  winds, 
in  about  10  or  12  fathoms  water:  this  beach  is  steep  to,  and  forms  an  exceUent  place  for 
landing  and  drying  your  fish;  there  is  a  good  place  at  the  northern  end  of  Fox*s  Island 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  whole  bay  and  the  adjacent  coasts  abound  with  cod,  and 
extensive  fishing  banks  lie  all  along  the  coasts^ 

The  East  Road  lies  between  Fox  Island  and  the  east  shore :  to  sail  up  to  it,  you  should 
keep  the  high  bluff  head,  which  is  about  a  league  to  the  E.  N.  E.  of  the  Island*  bearing 
to  the  southward  of  S.  E.  by  E.  1  E.  until  the  isthmus  is  brought  to  the  eastward  of  Fox 
Island :  you  will  then  be  within  the  shoal  caUed  the  Fox*s  Tiul,  and  ma^  haul  to  the 
soutliward,  and  anchor  any  where  between  the  island  and  the  main,  in  vom  10  to  18 
fiithoms. 

7b  sail  up  the  East  Bay,  pass  between  the  island  and  the  east  shore,  and  after  you  are 
above  the  island,  come  no  nearer  to  the  main  Chan  half  a  mile,  until  you  are  abreast  of  a 
bluflT  point  above  the  island,  called  Road  Point,  just  above  ii^ich  is  the  best  anchorage  with 
N.  E.  winds,  in  about  12  fathoms  water;  and  to  sail  up  the  East  Bay  between  the  Middle 
Ground  and  the  Fox's  Tail,  bring  the  said  bluff  point  on  with  the  S.  W.  point  of  Fox 
Island;  this  mark  wiD  lead  you  up  in  the  fairway  between  the  two  shoals;  give  the  island 
a  berth,  and  anchor  as  before  directed,  in  from  8  to  12  fathoms  water^ 

BAY  OF  ISLANDS.— From  the  Long  Point  at  the  entrance  of  Port-a-Port  to  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  the  bearing  and  distance  are  N.  E.  by  E.  8  leagues.  Be  careful  to  avoid 
the  Long  Ledge;  the  land  between  it  of  considerable  height,  rising  in  craggy  barren  hills, 
directly  from  the  shore.  The  Bay  of  Islands  may  be  known  by  the  many  islands  in  the 
mouth  of  it,  particularly  the  three  named  Guernsey  Island,  Tweed  Island,  and  Pearl 
Island,  which  are  nearly  of  equal  height  with  the  land  on  the  main.  If  you  are  bound  for 
Lark  or  York  Harbors,  which  lie  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  bay,  and  are  coming  from  the 
southward*  run  in  between  Guernsey  Island  and  the  South  Head,  both  of  which  are  bold 
to;  but  with  southeriy  and  S.  W.  winds  approach  not  too  near  the  South  Head,  lest 
calms  and  sudden  gusts  of  winds  should  proceed  from  the  high  land,  under  which  you 
cannot  anchor  with  safety.  There  are  several  channels  formed  by  the  different  islands, 
through  which  you  may  sail  in  or  out  of  the  bay,  there  being  no  danger  but  what  shows 
itself,  except  a  small  ledge  of  rocks,  which  lie  half  a  mile  nordi-eastward  from  the  north- 
em  Shag  Rock,  and  in  a  line  with  the  two  Shag  Rocks  in  one.  If  you  bring  the  south 
Shag  Rock  open  on  either  side  of  the  North  Rock,  you  will  go  clear  to  the  eastward  or 
westward  of  the  ledge.  The  safest  passage  into  this  bay  from  the  northward,  is  betwseo 
ibe  two  Shag  Rock^  and  then  between  Tweed  Island  and  Pearl  Island. 
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LARK  HARBOR.-^Frbiii  Querosov  {aland  to  Tortoise  Head,  which  ia  the  north  ptriat 
of  York  Harbor,  and  the  S.  £.  point  of  Lark  Harbor,  the  course  and  distance  are  neaily 
$.  S.  W.  6  miles;  Lark  Harbor  extends  inyrards  IV.  S.  W.  nearly  two  miles,  and  is  one 
third  of  a  mile  broad  in  the  entrance,  which  is  the  narrowe9t  part :  in  sailing  into  it  with 
a  large  ship,  keep  the  larboard  shore  on' board,  and  anchor  with  a  low  point  on  the  star- 
board side,  bearing  ^V^.  N.  W->  fi-  N.  Vf.,  or  N.  N.  £.  and  you  wiU  ride  in  6  or  7  &thoms 
water,  secure  from  all  winds. 

YORK  I)ARBOa.-r-From  Tortoise  Head  into  York  Harbor,  the  course  aiid  distance 
are  W.  S.  Wf  nearly  a  league;  there  is  good  turning  room  between  the  Head  aifd*Gq?- 
ernor*8  Island,  ^hich  lies  l^tbre  the  harbor :  but  you  must  bo  careful  to  fivoid  a  fhoal 
which  runs  qff  from  a  low  beach  point  on  the  west  end  of  Governor's  Isbind,  called  Sword 
Point;  tl^ere  is  also  a  shoal  which  spits  off  from  the  next  point  of  GoTernor's  Island,  whiph 
must  also  be  avoided:  Tortoise  Head  just  touching  Sword  Point  will  lead  clear  of  it;  in 
sailing  in,  give  Sword  Point  a  berth,  passing  vfhidi,  the  best  anchoring  sround  is  in  10 
fathoms,  alone  a  sandy  l^each  pn  the  main,  with  Tortoise  Head  open  of  Sword  Point; 
W.  and  N.  Westerly  ^yinds  blow  here  with  great  violence. 

Harbor  Island  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  Jliver  Humber,  and  S.  by  £.  }  ^.  7  miles  from 
Guernsey  Island:  at  its  S.  W.  point  is  Wood's  IJarbor,  which  is  unfit  for  shipping.  Tl^e 
River  liuiTiber,  at  about  5  leagues  within  the  ent]rance,  becomes  narrow,  and  the  stream 
is  so  rapid  in  some  places,  for  about  4  leagues  up,  to  a  lake,  that  it  is  with  great  difficulty 
that  even  a  boat  .can  stem  the  current, 

The  r>^ort)^  aqd  $outh  Arms  are  bqth  long  inlets,  with  very  deep  water  up  to  their  heads. 
On  the  east  side  of  Eagld  Island,  between  die  North  and  South  Arms,  is  anchorage  in  8, 
10,  or  12  (athoms  water.  ]Qnder  the  north  side  of  Harbor  Island  also  is  good  andioiage 
with  S.  ^y^.  vfinds;-  and  opposite  to  the  S.  £.  end  of  Harbor  Island,  on  the  south  eide  of 
the  bay,  is  Frenchman's  Cove,  wherein  is  good  anchorage  in  from  20  to  12  fathoms.  The 
Bay  of  Islands  was  formerly  much  frequented  by  vessels  in  the  cod  fishery,  and  stages 
*  were  erected  at  Small  Bay,  which  lies  a  little  on  die  outsi^de  of  South  Head;  and  the  large 
beach  on  Sword  Point,  in  Governor's  Island,  is  an  excellent  place  for  drying  the  fish. 

From  the  North  Shag  Rock  to  Cape  St.  Gregory,  the  cpurse  and  distance  are  nearly 
N.  £.  8  miles;  and  thence  13  or  14  miles,  on  a  similar  bearing,  will  carry  you  to  tjie  en* 
trance  of  Bonne  Bay.  The  land  near  the  shore  from  the  North  Shag  Rock  to  Cape  St, 
Gregory  b  low,  abng  which  lie  sunken  rocks,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore:  but  a 
veiT  little  way  inland  it  rises  into  a  high  mpuntain,  terminating  at  the  top  in  round  hiUs. 

CAPE  ST.  GREGORY  is  Ugh,  and  betvf een  it  and  Bonne  Bay  the  land  rises  directly 
from  the  sea  shore  to  a  considerable  height;  it  is  the  most  northerly  land  you  can  diaoeni 
when  you  are  sailing  along  shore  betiyeen  Red  Island  and  the  Bay  of  Islands. 

BONNE  BAY  may  be  known,  at  the  distance  of  4  or  5  leagues,  by  the  land  aboput  it; 
all  that  on  the  S.  W«  side  of  the  bay  being  very  high  and  hilly,  and  that  on  the  N.  £.  side, 
and  thence  along  the  sea^oast  to  the  northward,  being  low  and  fiat;  but,  at  abottt  one 
league  inland  is  a  range  of  mountains,  which  runs  pandlel  with  the  sea-coast.  Over  the 
south  side  of  the  bay  is  a  very  high  n^ountain,  terminating  at  top  in  a  remarkable  round 
hill,  very  conspicuous  when  you  are  to  the  northward  of  the  bay.  This  bay  extends  inward 
£.  S.  £.  nearly  2  leagues,  then  branches  into  two  arms,  one  of  which  runs  in  to  the  south- 
ward, and  the  other  to  the  eastward;  the  southern  arm  affords  the  best  anchorage;  small 
vessels  should  ride  just  above  a  low  v^oody  point  at  the  entrance  into  this  arm,  on  the  star- 
bofird  side,  before  a  sandy  beach,  in  8  or  10  fkthon^s  \7ater,  about  a  cable's  length  from  the 
shore ;  there  is  qq  qther  anchorage  in  less  than  30  or  40  fathoms,  excepting  at  the  head  of 
the  arm,  where  there  are  from  25  to  20  fa^oms  water;  in  sailing  into  the  East  Arm,  keep 
the  starboard  shore  on  board ;  and,  a  little  roi^d  a  point  at  the  entrance,  will  be  fouQd  a  small 
cove,  with  good  anchorage  in  17  to  20  fathoms,  but  you  must  moor  to  the  shore.  There 
is  a  snug  cove  also  dose  within  the  North  Point,  with  anchorage  in  6  or  7  fathoms  water: 
in  sailing  in  or  out  of  Bonne  Bay,  with  W-  S.  W-  winds,  come  not  near  the  weather  shore, 
lest  you  should  happen  to  be  becalmed,  or  should  mpet  with  heavy  gusts  of  wind,  as  the 
depm  of  water  is  too  great  to  admit  of  your  anchoring. 

Ten  miles  to  the  qorthward  of  Bonne  Bay  is  JVfartin  Point,  high  and  white,  off  which* 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  is  a  small  ledge  of  rocks,  whereon  the  sea  breaks.  Bxtiome 
Point  is  low  and  white,  and  lies  about  a  league  to  the  northward  of  Martin  Point;  about 
half  a  mile  W.  S.  W.  from  it  lies  a  sunken  rock  that  seldom  shows  itself;  on  the  north 
side  of  Broome  Point  lies  the  Bay  of  St.  Paul,  wherein  vessels  may  anchor  with  off-shore 
winds,  bu|;  it  is  quite  exposed  to  die  sea. 

COW  IJEAD  lies  about  4  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Paul:  this  is  a 
promontory,  which  has  tiie  appearance  of  an  island,  it  being  joined  to  the  main  only"  by  a 
very  low  and  narrow  neck  of  land :  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off  this  head  lies  Steer- 
ine  Island,  which  is  low  and  rocky,  and  is  the  only  island  on  the  coast  between  the  Bay 
of  Island^  and  Point  Rich.  Cow  Cove  lies  pn  the  south  side  of  Cow  Head,  and  ships  may 
lie  there  ip  froni  7  to  IQ  fisithoms,  shelterfkl  from  northerly  and  easterly  winds.     Shallow 
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B^y  liM  OB  tbe  north  tide  of  Cow  Head,  and  baa  water  sufficient  for  smaH  vesaela;  at  the 
N.  S.  aide  of  the  entrance  is  a  cluater  4tf  rocky  islands,  extending  £.  N.  E.  and  W.  S.  W. 
an4  at  the  W-  S.  W.  side  are  two  sunken  rocks  cbse  to  each  other,  which  generally  show 
the^aebes;  they  lie  a  cablets  length  from  the  shore,  and  there  is  a  channel  into  the  bay 
on  either  side  of  them.  Steering  Island  Mee  right  before  this  bay,  which  you  may  pass  on 
either  side,  but  come  not  too  near  its  N.  £.  end,  as  there  are  some  sunken  rocks  extending 
from  it.  This  is  considered  the  best  situated  for  a  fishery  on  all  the  coast,  and  the  ground 
about  ifa  environs  is  eminently  productiTO. 

IC^QORNACHOi:^  BAY  .—From  Steering  Island  to  Point  Rich  the  course  is  nearly 
N  S.  distant  60  miles;  Point  Rich  b  the  nordiem  point  of  Ingornachoix  Bay.  From 
.Shallow  Bay  to  the  southern  point  of  Ingornachoix  Bay  the  coast  is  nearly  in  a  straight 
line,  there  being  all  the  way  neither  creek  nor  coto,  where  a  Tessel  can  find  shelter  from 
tt^e  sea  winds,  i^though  there  are  a  few  places  where  they  might  anchor  occasionally  with 
land  winds.  About  6  leagues  from  Steering  Island  there  is  a  hill,  standing  half  a  mile  inland, 
^ich  is  oonmionly  called  Portland  Bill,  probably  because  it  resembles  Portland  Bill  in  the 
Engliah  Channel,  and  alters  not  its  appearance  in  whatever  point  of  view  it  is  taken. 

PORT  SAUNDERS  and  HAWKE'S  HARBOR.— These  are  situated  within,  and  to 
the  eastward  of  Ingornachoix  Bay.  At  the  entrance  lies  Keppel  Island,  which,  at  a  dis* 
tance,  will  not  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  main  land.  There  is  a  passage  on  both 
aides  of  the  islatad.  To  sail  into  Port  Saunders  there  is  no  impediment  or  danger.  You 
will  leave  Keppel  Island  on  your  starboard  side,  and  when  you  get  about  half  a  mile 
within  the  entrance  you  can  anchor  in  12  or  14  fathoms  water ;  but  if  you  are  intending 
to  ran  up  to  the  head  of  the  harbor,  you  must  keep  the  larboard  shore  on  board,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which  lies  near  the  mid-channel.  This  is  conskiered  to  be  the 
best  harbor  for  vessels  that  are  bound  to  the  southward. 

H AWKES  HARBOR. — To  enter  this  harbor  vessels  commonly  go  to  the  southward 
of  Keppel  Island.  The  starboard  shore  is  shoal,  and  has  a  sand-bank,  which  stretches 
aJong  the  land,  and  runs  out  tvfo-thirds  of  the  passage  over,  great  part  of  which  dries  at 
Jow  water.  Your  course  in  will  be  E.  S.  E.  keeping  nearer  to  Keppel  Island  than  to  the 
main,  until  the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  which  is  a  low  stony  beach,  bears  N.  E.  by  N. 
or  N.  N.  E.  then  steer  S.  S.  E.  i  E.  for  a  small  island  you  will  see,  situated  further  up 
the  harbor,  keeping  the  larboard  shore  well  on  board ;  run  direct  for  this  island,  and  when 
yfu  have  brought  the  point  at  the  south  entrance  of  the  harbor  to  bear  N.  N.  E.  H  N.  and 
are  at  the  S.  S.  E.  point  of  a  bay  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  harbor,  you  will  then  be  be- 
yond the  shoal  ground,  and  may  anchor  in  12  fathoms  water ;  or  else  run  within  half  a 
mile  of  tiie  small  island,  and  anchor  there,  which  will  be  more  convenient  for  both  wood 
and  water.  This  is  the  best  harbof  for  ships  bound  to  the  northward.  The  land  round 
aboit  these  harbors  is  generally  low,  and  covered  with  wood.  You  may  occasionally  anchor 
oataide,  in  the  B^  of  Ingornachoix,  according  as  you  find  the  prevailing  winds. 

POINT  RICH  is  the  south-westerm  point  of  a  peninsuki,  which  is  dmost  surrounded 
by  the  sea,  being  every  where  of  moderate  height,  and  projecting  further  to  seaward  than 
any  other  land  on  this  side  of  Newfoundland,  the  coast  from  thence,  each  way,  taking  %n 
ioward  directbn. 

PORT  AU  CHOIX. — Rounding  Point  Rich,  on  its  northern  skle,  you  will  meet  with 
Port  au  Choix,  small,  but  yet  capable  of  admitting  a  ship  of  burthen,  mooring  head  and 
•tern*  To  sail  in  you  should  keep  the  starboard  shore  on  board,  and  anchor  jiist  above  a 
small  island  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  harbor.  In  this  place,  and  also  in  Boat  Cove,  whioh 
bea  a  little  to  the  north-eastward,  there  are  several  stages  and  places  for  drying  fish, 

OLD  PORT  AU  CHOIX  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Boat  Cove;  it  is  a  small  but  safe 
harbor,  having  at  its  entrance  an  island  called  Harbor  Island,  and  on  its  western  side  some 
rocks,  both  above  and  under  water.  There  is  also  another  island  lying  E.  N.  E.  i  N.  dis- 
tant nearly  a  mile  fh>m  Harbor  Island,  about  which  are  several  rocks,  some  of  which 
atretch  out  towards  Harbor  Island,  and  render  the  passage  very  narrow  between  them. 
There  wee  4,  5, 6,  and  7  fathoms  water  between  Savage  Island  and  the  main,  and  4  and  5 
falfaoms  between  Savage  Island  Rocks  and  Harbor  Island ;  and  nearly  the  same  depth 
between  Harbor  Island  and  the  western  shore.  To  sail  into  Old  Port  au  Choix,  on  the 
wafltem  side  of  Harbor  Island,  you  must  keep  the  island  close  on  board;  but  to  go  in  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  give  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  island  a  berth,  and  having 
wall  entered,  you  may  anchor  any  where  on  the  larboard  side  of  the  harbor,  only  avoiding 
the  starboard  side,  for  a  shoal  of  sand  .aad  mud  runs  all  along  it. 

BAx  OF  ST.  JOHN. — This  is  an  open  and  extensive  bay*  bounded  by  Point  Rich  to 
iSbe  southward,  and  Point  Ferolle  to' the  qorthward,  haying  several  islands  within  it,  and 
•mne  sunken  rocks.  The  largest  of  these  iskmds  is  St,  John's,  about  2i  miles  in  length, 
and  11  broad;  this  lies  E.  N.  E.  distant  8i  miles  from  Point  Rich ;  on  its  south-western 
aide  is  a  small  harbor,  well  calculated  for  the  cod  fishery,  but  too  much  exposed  for  ship- 
ping,  as  sooth-westerly  winds  conomonly  drive  in  a  heavy  sea.  On  the  south-eastern  or 
noariideof  the  island,  and  between  it  and  One  Head  Island,  vessels  may  lie  much  more 
Mcai«f  in  14  or  16  &thonis  water,  and  sheltered  from  most  winds ;  and  this  is  considered 
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to  be  tiie  only  safe  (mchotage  in  the  whole  bay.  West  from  St.  John's  Island,  one  large 
mile,  is  Flat  Island,  having  a  rock  above  water  at  its  southern  end.  The  channel  between 
St.  John's  and  Flat  Island  has  from  13  to  25  fkthoms  in  it,  and  they  are  both  bold  to.  The 
Twin  Islands  lie  N.  £.  by  N.  from  Flat  Island,  distant  one  league,  and  have  no  danger 
about  them.  To  the  westward  of  the  Twins  are  several  scattered  rocks  above  water, 
named  the  Bay  Islands;  they  have  deep  water  around  them,  but  no  anchorage.  The  land 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  very  high,  and  there  is  the  little  river  of  Castors,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  dangerous  and  shallow,  therefore  seldom  frequented.  From  the  northern 
point  of  this  bay  a  rocky  shoal  extends  all  the  way  to  Point  FeroHe,  stretching  out  2i  miles 
from  the  shore. 

POINT  FEROLLE  lies  N.  E.  by  l^j.  from  Point  Rich,  distant  22  mttes;  it  is  of 
moderate  height,  and  joined  to  the  main  by  a  neck  of  land,  which  divides  the  Bay  of  St. 
John's  from  New  Ferolle  Bay,  makij;ig|t  appear  like  an  island,  when  seen  from  a  distance ; 
its  northern  shore  is  bold  to,  and  this  fart  of  the  coast  will  easily  be  known  by  the  adiaceDt 
table  land  of  St.  John's,  the  west  e^d  of  which  mountain  lies  from  the  middle  of  FeroDe 
Point  S.  by  W.  and  its  eastern  end  S.  E.  |  S. 

NEW  FEROLLE  BAY  is  a  small  cove  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  point,  and  is  quite 
flat  all  over,  there  being  not  more  than  2  and  3  fathoms  at  any  part;  it  is  quite  open  to  the 
northerly  winds,  has  a  stage  on  each  side  of  it,  with  plenty  of  room  for  others. 

St.  Margaret's  Bay  is  large,  and  has  several  islands  within  it;  also  various  inlets  or  coves 
affording  good  anchorage,  particularly  on  its  western  side,  which  is  the  best  situation  for 
Aiips,  being  qiost  clear  of  danger,  and  convenient  for  wooding  and  watering.  On  its  banks 
are  spruce  and  fir  trees  in  plenty,  and  many  rivulets  of  fresh  water.  Dog  Island  is  to  the 
.eastward  of  Point  Ferolle  fiiU  3  miles,  and  only  divided  from  the  main  at  high  water ;  it  is 
jl^igher  than  any  land  near  it,  which  gives  it  the  appearance,  when  seen  from  the  eastward, 
(of  an  island  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  main. 

OLD  FEROLLE. — To  the  eastward  of  Dog  Island  about  5  miles  is  FeroUe  Island. 
This  island  lies  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  forms  the  harbor  of  Old  Ferolle,  which  is  very 
£Ood  and  safe.  The  best  entrance  to  it  is  at  the  S.  W.  end  of  the  island,  passing  to  the 
;0outhward  of  a  small  island  in  the  entrance,  which  is  bold  to.  As  soon  as  you  are  within 
i^t,  haul  up  E.  N.  E.  and  anchor  under  the  S.  W.  end  of  Ferolle  Island,  in  8  or  9  &tti* 
oms,  good  ground,  quite  land-locked,.  There  is  slso  good  anchorage  any  where  along  l!he 
inside  of  the  island,  and  a  good  chaniiel  up  to  the  N.  E.  end  thereof.  There  are  some  little 
islands  lying  at  the  N.  E.  end  of  Ferolle  Island,  and  on  the  outside  are  some  ledges  of  rocks 
a  small  distance  off. 

BAY  OF  ST.  GENE  VIEVE..— From  the  north  end  of  Ferolle  Island  to  St.  Genevieve 
Head,  the  course  is  £.  N.  E.  4i  miles,  and  thence  to  the  west  end  of  Currant  Island  it  is 
north-eastward  about  3  miles.  There  are  several  small  islands  lying  in  and  before  this  bay, 
x>nlv  two  of  which  are  of  any  considerable  extent.  The  afore-mentioned  Currant  Island 
is  me  northernmost  of  the  two,  and  the  largest;  it  is  of  a  moderate  heigbt»  and  when  you 
are  to  the  E.  N.  E*  of  it,  the  western  point  wiD  appear  bluffy  but  not  high ;  and  when  yon 
ai^  to  the  westward  of  it,  it  appears  flat  and  white.  The  other,  called  Gooseberry  Island, 
iies  nearly  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  it,  and  its  west  point  bears  from  the  west  point  of 
Currant  Island  S.  S.  W.  i  W.  nearly  a  mile.  Gooseberry  Island  has  a  cross  on  its  S.  W. 
^nd,  frt>m  which  point  stretches  out  a  ledge  of  rocks  near  half  a  mile  to  the  southward. 
There  is  also  a  shoal  about  half  a  mile  to  &e  W.  S.  W.  from  the  S.  W.  point  of  Currant 
Island.  The  best  channel  into  this  bay  is  to  the  southward  of  these  islands,  between  the 
rocks  which  stretch  off  them  and  a  small  island  lying  S.  S.  W.  from  them,  which  island 
iies  near  the  south  shore.  In  this  channel,  which  is  very  narrow,  there  are  not  less  than 
6  fathoms  at  low  water,  and  the  course  in  is  E.  by  S.  southerly,  until  you  come  to  the  length 
/of  the  afore-mentioned  island,  passing  which,  you  should  haul  to  the  southward,  and  bring 
St.  Genevieve  Head  between  the  small  island  and  the  main,  in  order  to  avoid  the  middle 
bank.  You  may  either  anchor  behind  the  small  island  in  5  or  6  fathoms  water,  or  proceed 
farther,  with  the  said  mark  on,  until  the  S.  W.  arm  is  open*  and  anchor  in  the  middle  of 
ithe  bay,  in  7  or  8  &thoms  water.  Here  is  wood  and  water  to  be  had.  There  is  tolerably 
good  anchoring  in  most  parts  of  the  bay,  but  the  snugest  place  is  in  the  S.  W.  arm.  The 
entrance  to  it  is  narrow,  and  has  only  4  fathoms  at  low  water.  In  coming  into  the  bay,  if 
jou  get  out  of  the  channel  on  either  side,  you  will  shoalen  your  water  immediately  to  3  or 
2  fathoms. 

BAY  OF  ST.  BARBE.— From  the  west  end  of  Currant  Island  to  St.  Barbe  P/)int  it  is 
£.  by  N.  2i  miles,  and  from  St.  Barbe  Point  to  Anchor  Point  it  is  N.  N.  E.  nearly  1^  mile. 
petween  them  lies  the  Bay  of  St  Barbe ;  it  runs  in  S.  by  E.  about  2  miles  from  Anchor 
]Pomt.  To  sail  in,  give  Anchor  Point  and  all  the  east  side  of  the  bay  a  good  berth,  to  avoid 
Ifae  i^nken  rocks  which  lie  along  that  shore.  You  must  be  well  in  before  you  can  discover 
the  entrance  into  the  harbor,  which  is  but  narrow ;  then  steer  south,  keeping  in  the  middle 
of  the  channel,  and  anchor  as  soon  as  you  are  within  the  two  points,  in  a  smdl  cove,  on  the 
west  side,  in  5  fathoms  water,  on  sand  and  mud,  quite  land-locked.  Near  this  place  branch 
oat  two  arms  or  rivers,  one  called  the  south,  and  the  other  the  east;  the  latter  has  3  fttb* 
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oms^  good  way  up,  but  tlie  former  is  ehoal.  Between  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  bay  and 
west  point  of  the  harbor  ifi  a  cove,  wherein  are  sunken  rocks,  which  lie  a  little  without  the 
line  of  the  two  points.  In  the  open  bay  are  7,  8,  or  9  fathoms;  but  the  N.  W.  winds  cause 
a  heavy  sea  to  fall  in  here,  which  renders  it  unsafe. 

From  Anchor  Point  to  the  extremity  of  the  Seal  Islands,  the  course  is  N.  £.  i  £.  one 
league.  Off  Anchor  Point  a  ledge  stretches  itself  W.  by  S.  about  one-third  of  a  mile. 
There  are  do  other  dangers  between  it  and  the  Seal  Islands,  but  what  lie  very  near  the 
shore. 

The  Seal  Islands  are  white  and  rocky,  and  must  nqt  be  approached  but  with  care  on  thebr 
north  and  western  sides,  because  there  are  some  sunken  rocks  near  them. 

From  the  N.  W.  Seal  Island  to  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  Flower  Ledge,  it  is  N.  N.  £. 
near  2  miles.  Part  of  this  ledge  appears  at  low  water,  and  there  are  10  fathoms  close  on 
its  offside. 

MISTAKEN  COVE.— From  the  north  part  of  Flower  Ledge  to  Grenville  Ledge,  it  is 
about  H  mile  £.  by  S.  and  Grenville  Ledge  lies  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  W.  by  ^.  from 
the  eastern  point  of  Mistaken  Cove ;  between  which  and  Seal  Islands  lie  also  Nameless 
Cove  and  Flower  Cove,  neither  of  which  are  fit  for  ships. 

SAVAGE  COVE.— Cbse  to  the  eastward  of  Mistaken  Cove  is  Savage  Cove,  which 
has  a  little  island  in  its  entrance,  and  is  only  fit  for  small  vessels  and  boats. 

Sandy  Bay  1^  2  miles  eastward  from  Savage  Cove,  where  small  vessels  may  ride  in  3 
or  4  fiithoms  water,  with  the  winds  firom  E.  to  S.  W. 

About  E.  N.  £.  5  large  miles  firom  Sandy  Bay,  is  Green  Island ;  between  them,  at  3 
miles  distant,  W.  i  S.  trom.  Green  Island,  is  the  north  extremity  of  Double  Ledge, 
which  extends  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  mile  firom  the  shore, '  and  has  only  8  or  9  feet 
water  on  it.  *  ' 

Green  Island  lies  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  main,  is  two-thirds  of  a  mile 
in  length,  very  low  and  narrow,  and  agreeable  in  color  to  the  name  it  bears.  From  the 
east  end  of  it  a  ledge  of  rocks  extends  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward,  on  which 
the  sea  breaks  in  bad  weather.  There  are  4  or  5  fathoms  water  in  the  channel  between 
the  island  and  the  main,  where  ships  may  anchor  if  necessary.  To  go  in  from  the  west- 
ward, keep  the  island  close  on  board  for  the  deepest  water,  which  is  4  fkthoms ;  and  goins 
in  ftmn  the  eastward,  keep  the  main  on  board.  From  this  island  to  the  opposite  part  of 
the  coast  of  Labrador,  caAed  Castles,  or  Red  Clifib,  which  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  the  distance  is  about  3}  leagues,  and  they  bear  f^m  eadi  other  N. 
N.  W.  and  S.  S.  £. 

BOAT  HARBOR.— From  Green  Island  to  Boat's  Head  it  is  £.  i  N.  eight  leagues; 
between  there  is  no  shelter  on  the  coast ;  but  to  the  south-eastward  of  Boat's  Head  is 
a  cove,  called  Boat  Harbor,  where  small  vessels  and  boats  may  lie  very  secure,  except 
with  N.  E.  winds. 

Cape  Norman  lies  £.  4  miles  from  Boat's  Head,  and  is  the  northernmost  point  of  land 
in  Newfoundland.     This  has  been  already  described.     (See  page  36.) 

TiDKs. — The  tides  flow  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon  as  follow :  at  New  and  Old 
FeroUe,  till  a  quarter  after  11  o'clock;  in  the  Bays  of  Genevieve  and  St.  Barbe,  at  half 
titer  10,  and  at  Green  Island  until  9«  Spring  tides  rise  7  feet,  neaps  4  feet.  In  the  Bay 
of  Pistolet  it  flows  till  three-quarters  after  6,  and  in  Noddy  Harbor  and  Griquet,  until  a 
quarter  after  5.  Spring  tides  rise  5  feet,  neaps  about  3.  Before  Quirpon,  in  settled  weia- 
ther,  the  tide  sets  to  the  southward  9  hours  out  of  the  12,  and  stronger  than  the  northern 
stream.  In  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  the  flood,  in  the  offing,  sets  to  the  westward  two  hours 
after  it  is  high  water  on  the  shore ;  but  in  bbwing  weather  the  stream  is  subject  to  many 
alterations. 


GULF  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE. 

THE  following  directions'for  navigating  this  Gulf  are  taken,  with  some  alterations  as  Cd 
arrangement,  from  those  of  Captain  H.  W.  Bayfield,  R.  N.,  who  has  been  employed  in  a 
minute  survey  of  this  Gulf  for  some  years. 

The  nuun  entrance  into  this  Gulf  is  between  Cape  May,  the  south-western  point  of 
Newfoundland,  and  Cape  North,  the  north-east  point  of  Cape  Breton  Island. 

Ice. — ^Among  the  diifficulties  of  navigation  may  be  mentioned  the  ice.  In  spring  the 
•nbranee  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Gulf  are  frequently  covered  with  it,  and  vessels  are 
flometimes  beaet  for  many  days.  Being  unfitted  for  contending  with  this  danger,  they 
often  suffer  from  it,  and  are  occasionaUy  lost ;  but  serious  accidents  fi-om  this  cause  do 
not  frequently  occur,  because  the  ice  is  generally  in  a  melting  state,  from  the  powerful 
eflfect  of  the  sun  in  spring.  In  the  foil  of  the  year  accidents  from  ice  seldom  occur,  ex- 
cept when  the  winter  commences  suddenly,  or  when  vessels  linger  imprudently  late,  from 
tbm  temptatisn  of  obtaining  high  freightsi 
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Foofl.-^But  all  danger  from  ice  is  far  lesB  than  that  which  arises  from  the  prevalence  of 
fbgs :  they  may  occur  at  any  time  daring  the  open  or  navigable  season,  bat  are  most  fre- 
quent in  the  early  part  of  summer.  They  are  rare,  and  never  of  long  continuance  daring 
Mresterly  v^inds,  but  seldom  fail  to  accompany  an  easterly  wind  of  any  strength  or  dura- 
tioui  The  above  genera]  observatiob  is  subject,  however,  to  restriction,  according  to  loca- 
lity or  season.  Thus  winds  between  the  south  and  west,  which  are  usually  dear-weather 
winds  above  Anticosti,  are  frequently  accompanied  with  fog  in  tibe  eastern  parts  of  the 
Gulf.  Winds  between  the  south  and  east  are  almost  always  accompanied  with  rain  and 
fbg  in  every  pait.  E.  N.  E.  winds,  ^bove  Point  de  Monts^  are  often  £.  S.  £.  or  S.  £. 
winds  in  the  Gul£  changed  in  direction  by  the  high  lands  of  the  south  coast,  and  have 
therefor^  in  general  the  same  foggy  character.  I  speak  of  winds  of  considerable  strength 
and  duration,  and  which  probably  extend  over  great  distanc<^s.  Moderate  and  partial  fine- 
weather  winds  may  occur  without  fog  at  any  season,  and  in  any  locality.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  navigable  season,  ^speciaDy  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  clear-weather 
N.  E.  Winds  a^e  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  they  also  sometimes  occur  at  otiier  Beasons, 
in  every  piart  of  the  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lavnrence. 

The  fogs  sometimes  last  several  days  in  succession,  and  to  a  vessel  either  running  up  or 
beating  down,  during  their  continuance,  there  is  no  safe  guide  but  tibe  constant  use  of  the 
deepsea  lead,  with  a  chart  containing  correct  soundings. 

The  fogs,  which  afccompany  easterly  gales,  extend  high  up  into  the  atmoapfaere,  and  can- 
not be  looked  over  from  any  part  of  the  rigging  of  a  ship.  They,  however,  are  not  so 
thick  as  those  which  occur  in  calms  after  a  strong  wind)  and  which  are  frequentiy  so 
dense  as  to  conceal  a  vessel  within  hail ;  whilst  tho  former  often,  but  not  always,  admit 
the  land,  or  other  objects,  to  be  distinguished  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  more  in  the 
daytime. 

The  dende  fogs  which  occur  in  calms,  or  even  in  very  light  winds,  often  extend  only  ta 
small  elevations  above  the  sea ;  so  that  it  sometimes  happens,  that  when  objects  are  hid- 
den at  the  distance  of  50  yards  from  the  deck,  they  can  plainly  be  seen  by  a  person  50  or 
60  feet  up  the  rigging,  in  the  months  of  October  and  November  the  fogs  and  rain  that 
accompany  easterty  ^es  are  replaced  by  thick  snow,  which  causes  equal  embarrassment 
to  the  navigator. 

Winds. — The  prevailing  winds,  during  the  navigable  season,  ar^  either  directly  up  or 
directly  down  the  estuary,  following  the  course  of  the  chains  of  the  hi^  lands  on  either 
Mde  of  the  great  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Thus  a  S.  £.  wind  in  the  Gulf  becomes  £. 
S.  £.  between  Anticosti  and  the  south  coast,  E.  N.  £.  above  Point  de  Monts,  and  N.  £• 
above  Green  Island:  The  westerly  winds  do  not  appear  to  be  so  much  guided  in  direction 
by  the  high  lands^  excepting  along  the  south  coast,  where  we  have  observed  a  W.  S.  W. 
wind  at  the  island  of  Bic  become  W.,  W.  N.  W.  and  N.  W.,  as  we  ran  down  along  the 
high  and  curved  south  coast,  until  it  became  a  N.  N.  W.  wind  at  Cape  Qasp6.  These  winds 
frequentiy  blow  strong  for  three  or  four  days  in  succession ;  the  t^esterly  winds  being 
almost  always  accompanied  with  fine,  dry,  clear  and  sunny  weather ;  the  easterly  winds 
as  frequentiy  the  contrary,  cold,  wet,  and  foggy.  In  the  spring  the  easterly  winds  most 
prevail,  frequently  blowing  for  several  weok^  in  succession^  As  the  summer  advances, 
the  westerly  winds  become  more  frequent,  and  the  S.  W.  wind  may  be  said  to  be  the 
prevailing  wind  in  summer  in  all  parts  of  the  river  and  gulf.  Light  south  winds  take  place 
occasionally;  but  north  winds  are  not  common  in  summer,  although  they  sometimes 
occur.  Steady  N.  W.  winds  do  not  blow  frequentiy  before  September,  excepting  for  a 
few  hours  at  a  time,  when  they  generally  succeed  easterly  winds  which  have  died  away 
to  a  calm,  forming  the  commencement  of  strong  winds,  and  usually  veering  to  the  S.  W. 
The  N.  W.  wind  is  dry,  with  bright  clear  sky,  flying  clouds,  and  showers.  Aiber  the 
autumnal  equinox,  vnnds  to  the  northward  of  west  become  more  common,  and  are  then 
often  strong  steady  vnnds,  of  considerable  duration.  In  the  months  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber, the  N.  W.  wind  frequentiy  blows  vnth  gi*eat  violence  in  heavy  squalls,  with  passing 
bhowers  of  hail  and  snot^,  and  attended  Vrith  sharp  frost. 

Thunder  storms  are  not  uncommon  in  July  and  August:  they  seldom  last  above  an  hour 
or  two ;  but  the  wind  proceeding  from  them  is  in  general  violent  and  sudden,  particularly 
when  near  the  mountainous  part  of  the  coast:  sail  should,  therefore,  be  fully  and  qnickly 
reduced  on  their  approach. 

Strong  winds  seldom  veer  quickly  from  one  quarter  of  the  compass  to  another  directly 
or  nearly  contrary :  in  general  they  die  away  by  degrees  to  a  calm,  and  are  succeeded  by 
a  wind  in  the  opposite  mrection.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  by  this  observation,  that  they 
may  not  veer  to  the  amoimt  of  several  points.  N.  W.  winds  seldom  or  never  veer  roofiid 
by  N.  and  N.  £.  to  east  and  S.  £.;  but  they  do  frequentiy,  by  degrees,  to  the  S.  W.  after 
becoming  moderate.  S.  Wt  winds  seldom  veer  by  the  M.  W.  and  north  to  the  eastwardi 
but  sometimes  by  the  south  to  S.  E.  and  east.  Easterly  vrnds  generally  decrease  to  a 
calm,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  vdnd  from  the  opposite  direction. 

In  the  fine-weather  westerly  winds  of  summer,  a  fresh  topgallant  breeze  wiU  oftob  de- 
crease to  a  light  breeze  or  calm  at  night,  and  spring  up  again  from  the  same  quarter  on 
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Ibe  following  morning:  under  these- circumstances  only  may  a  land  breeze  off  the  north 
cokisl  be  looked  for.  I  have  observed  the  same  oflf  the  south  coast  also,  but  not  so  decid- 
edly or  extending  so  far  off  shore.  I  have  occasionally  carried  the  north  land  wind  nearly 
over  to  the  south  coast  just  before  daylight,  but  have  never  observed  the  south  Isnd  wind 
extend  more  than  5  or  6  miles  off,  and  that  very  rarel3^  Und  sr  the  same  circumstances, 
that  is  with  a  line-weather  westerly  wind  going  down  with  tne  sun,  a  S.  W.  land  breeze 
will  frequently  be  found  blowing  off  the  north  coast  of  Auticosti  at  night  and  during  tlie 
Oiu-ly  part  of  die  morning.  If,  however,  the  weather  be  not  settled  fair,'und  the  wind  does 
not  fall  with  the  sun,  it  will  usunlly  prove  worse  than  useless  to  run  a  vessel  close  in  shore 
at  night  in  the  hope  of  a  breeze  off  the  land,  .Such  is  the  usunl  course  of  the  winds  in 
common  seasons,  in  which  a  very  heavy  gale  of  wind  will  probably  not  be  experienced 
from  May  to  October,  although  close-reefed  topsail  breezes  are  usually  common  enough. 
OccaAioniUly,  however,  there  are  years,  (he  character  of  which  is  decidedly  stormy. 
Gides  of  winds,  of  considerable  strength,  then  follow  each  other  in  quicH  succession  and 
from  opposite  quarters, 

BAR0MSTER.-«The  marine  barometer,  which  is  at  all  times  of  great  use  to  the 
navigator,  becomes  particularly  so  in  such  seasons ;  and  the  following  remarks  ypon  its 
general  indications,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  usual  course  of  the  winds  and 
weather  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  may,  therefbre.  be  nseful.  The  barometer  has  a  range 
from  29  to  30.5  inches  in  the  Gulf  and  River  of  St.  Lawrence  during  the  navigable  sensou, 
and  its  changes'.accompany  those  of  the  winds  and  weather  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  constancy.  The  fluctqations  of  the  bnrometi'ic  column  are  much  greater  and  more 
frequent  there  than  in  lower  latitudes ;  ai\d  sudden  alterations,  which  in  other  climates 
would  be  altirming,  may  occur  there  without  being  followed  by  any  corresponding  change 
either  in  the  wind  or  weather.  But  the  navigator  should  not  be  inattentive  to  those  n^inor 
changes,  as  a  t:onstant  attention  to  the  Instiniment  can  alone  enable  him  to  appreciate 
those  decisive  indications  of  the  mercury  which  seldom  or  never  prove  deceptive.  The 
following  remarks  will  apply  to  those  well-marked  changes  which  usually  indicate  the 
approach  of  a  gale  of  considerable  strength,  or  of  a  shift  of  wind  and  weather;  the  correct 
anticipation  of  which  is  often  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  safety  of  a  vessel,  as  well 
as  to  the  length  of  her  voyage.  When,  after  a  continuance  of  westerly  winds  and  fine 
weather,  the  barometer  has  risen  nenrly  to  its  greatest  height,  say  some  tenths  nbove  30 
inches,  or  begins  to  fall  a  Uttle,  an  easterly  wind  may  be  soon  expected^  If  to  this  notice 
given  by  the  barometer  be  added  a  warm  ha^  atmosphere  during  the  day,  and  a  heavy 
precipitation  of  dew  at  night,  with  very  bright  twinkling  stars,  or  a  colored  anrora  borealis, 
the  approach  of  an  east  wind  is  tUmost  certi^in.  If  land  be  in  sight  at  such  a  time,  and 
appears  much  distorted  by  terrestrial  refraction,  or  if  vessels  m  sight  have  the  relative 
proportions  of  their  hull  and  sails  change  by  the  miraf^e,  or  present  double  or  treble 
images,  such  appearances  will  render  the  before  probable  indications  of  the  barometer 
certain.  At  the  commencement  the  easterly  wind  will  probably  be  light  with  fine  clear 
weather,  but  this  will  not  last  above  a  few  hours  if  the  barometer  continues  to  fall;  on 
the  contraiy,  the  wind  will  gradvndly  increase,  and  as  it  does  so  the  sky  wiU  become 
overcast  by  degrees  until  it  is  completely  clouded.  Rain  and  fog  will  follow,  and  coq- 
tinae  daring  the  continuance  of  the  easterly  wind  with  little  iptermissioii,  until  they  are 
dissipated  by  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  contniry  quarter. 

If  the  &11  of  the  barometer,  during  the  continuance  of  the  easterly  wind,  be  very  slow, 
the  gale  will  probably  continue,  and  not  be  very  violent:  if  rapid,  it  will  probably  be  of 
short  duration,  and  of  greater  strength :  at  any  rate,  when  the  mercury  falls  towards  29 
inches,  a  change  is  certainly  at  h^md,  and  the  gale  will  in  j^eneral  come  fron^  the  N.  W. 
The  strength  of  this  succeeding  gale  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  fall  of  the  barometer, 
and  to  the  strength  of  the  easterly  gale  which  preceded  it.  In  such  a  case,  there  is  sel- 
dom many  hours  iDterval  between  the  one  gale  and  the  other.  The  east  wind  generally 
dies  away  to  calm,  and  in  a  very  few  hours,  or  sometimes  in  much  less  time,  the  N.  W. 
gale  springs  up.  A  heavy  cross  sea  remains  for  some  time  from  the  previous  gale.  Th^ 
barometer  sometimes  begins  to  rise  in  the  interval  of  caUn  which  precedes  the  N.  W. 
gale,  at  others  at  its  commencement:  the  fog  and  rain  cease,  and  the  weather  becomes 
quite  clear,  generally  in  a  few  hours,  and  sometimes  almost  immediately.  The  strength 
of  the  westerly  gale  is  usually  greatest  soon  after  its  commencement,  and  diminishes  as 
the  barometer  rises,  veering  giudually  to  the  W.  and  S.  W.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  circumstances  just  mentioned  are  exactly  the  revei-se  of  those  attending  the  east- 
erly gale.  Th<^  latter  usually  commences  with  clear  weather  and  a  high  barometer,  light 
at  first  from  the  $.  or  S.  £.  and  gradually  increasing  as  it  veers  to  the  eastward,  with  afiillmg 
barometer.  To  return  to  the  westeriy  gale.-rlfi  after  it  hss  veered  to  S.  W.  and  become 
moderate,  the  barometer  remains  steady  at  a  moderate  hoisht,  fine  weather  may  be 
expected.  If  it  remains  at  a  considerable  height,  but  still  fluctuating  and  unsteady, 
ivithin certain  Umita,  variable,  but  not  heavj'  winds,  and  varial)l«  wenthor  m:ir  be  expected. 
IC  on  the  contrary,  it  rises  quickly  to  a  great  height,  arrnetition  of  the  easterly  gal«  will 
iiot  be  improbable.    We  have  experienced  seasons  in  which  tie  barometpr  may  be  said 
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to  have  been  no  sooner  blown  up  by  one  wind,  than  it  has  been  blown  down  by  anollierf 
and  this  stormy  alternation  to  have  continued  for  several  months,  whilst  in  otheiB  we  have 
scarcely  had  a  double-reefed  topsail  breeze  during  the  whole  summer. 

There  is  in  fact  so  great  a  difference  in  the  phenomena  of  the  weather  in  different  sea- 
sons, that  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  ynrite  any  thing  respecting  it,  that  shall  not  be  liable  to 
many  exceptions.  There  are,  however,  some  strongly  marked  cases  of  connexion,  be- 
tween the  indications  of  the  barometer  and  changes  of  the  winds  and  weather,  which, 
within  our  experience  of  eight  or  nine  years,  have  been  subject  to  few,  I  might  almost 
say  no,  exceptions.  The  first  of  these  cases  is  that  most  common  one,  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  describe,  of  an  easterly  gale,  with  a  falling  barometer,  being  always  wet  and 
foggy,  and  succeeded  by  a  strong  wind  fx'om  the  opposite  quarter  with  a  rising  barometer. 
A  second  case,  not  of  so  frequent  occurrence  in  common  seasons,  excepting  in  spring 
or  early  in  summer,  is  the  easterly  wind  with  a  rising  barometer;  which,  although  it  may 
not  be  at  first  for  a  few  hours,  will  almost  always  become  fine  and  clear,  and  end  in  fine 
weather.  A  third  case  may  be  considered  certain ;  if  the  barometer  fiill  suddenly  and 
greatly,  at  any  time,  a  northerly,  and  most  probably  a  N.  W.  gale,  of  great  strength,  may 
be  confidentiy  expected.  It  does  not  follow  that  it  will  be  immediate,  for  it  may  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  strong  gale  from  S.  W.  for  a  few  hours,  during  which  the  barometer  will  sel- 
dom rise,  and  even,  probably,  continue  to  fall,  but  when  the  S.  W.  gale  dies  away,  the 
^  northerly,  or  N.  W.  will  soon  succeed,  with  a  rising  barometer. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  f  emark  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  a  considerable  fall  of  the  ba- 
rometer may  occur,  without  being  followed  by  a  strong  wind;  so,  on  the  other,  a  breeze 
of  considerable  strength  may  come  on  without  any  indication  from  the  barometer:  but 
not  any  thing  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  gale.  There  has  never,  within  our  experience, 
occurred  a  gale,  so  heavy  as  to  be  of  serious  consequence  to  a  good  vessej,  tiie  approach 
of  which  has  not  been  indicated  by  the  barometer.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
high  barometer,  in  this  climate,  and  under  the  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned, 
is  often  indicative  of  an  easterly  gale.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  gulf  and  estuary  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  a  high  barometer  may  be  considered  as  the  forerunner  of  wet  and  foggy 
weather,  which  usually  accompanies  its  fall;  whilst  a  low  barometer  renders  it  equally 
probable  that  dry  weather  will  eiisue,  since  it  often  accompanies  its  rise.  I  am  fiilly  of 
opinion,  that  the  marine  barometer  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  the  navigation  of  tiie 
Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  that  by  attending  constantly  to  its  state  and  changes, 
with  reference  to  the  winds  and  weather  which  preceded  them,  combined  with  the  indi- 
cations afforded  by  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  &c.,  those  changes  of  the  wind  and  weather, 
which  are  about  to  take  place,  may  be  anticipated  with  a  degree  of  certainty  sufficient, 
in  most  cases,  to  enable  us  to  avoid  being  caught  on  a  lee-shore,  or  in  an  un«ife  anchor- 
age, as  well  as  to  regulate  our  course  in  a  voyage,  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  change. 

Currents. — It  is  a  generally  received  opinion  that  a  current  sets  constantly  to  the 
south-eastward  out  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  between  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Bre- 
ton Islands,  and  also  that  it  is  frequentiy  deflected  to  the  southward,  towards  the  shores 
of  the  island  last  named,  by  another  current  fi'om  the  northward,  which  is  said  to  enter 
the  gulf  by  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle. 

I  have  myself  observed  that  a  current  sets  out,  between  Cape  Ray  and  St.  Paul  Island, 
during  westerly  winds  and  in  calm  weather;  but  it  is  checked  by  easterly  winds,  and  I 
believe  that  it  may  sometimes  run  in  a  contrary  direction  from  the  same  cause. 
Northerly  winds,  and  perhaps  also  the  above  named  current  from  the  northward,  may 
cause  the  stream  to  set  to  the  southward  tovsrards  Cape  Breton  Island.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  winds,  both  present  and  at  a  distance,  possess  so  powerful  and  irregular  an  action 
upon  the  set  and  strength  of  the  currents  and  tides  in  this  entrance  of  the  gulf,  that  I 
can  say  nothing  certain  or  definite  respecting  them. 

The  reality  of  a  current  inwards  through  the  Strnit  of  Belle  Isle,  is  confirmed  by  the 
presence  of  icebergs,  which  it  transports  into  the  gulf  eveiy  summer,  against  the  prevail- 
ing S.  W.  winds,  frequentiy  carrying  them  as  far  as  Mecatina,  and  sometimes  even  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  east  point  of  Anticosti.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  a  branch  of 
the  great  current  from  Davis  Strait,  which  is  known  to  run  along  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
and  to  transport  numerous  icebergs  far  to  the  soutiiward  every  year.  Its  strength  is  very 
much  increased  by  a  prevalence  of  N.  £.  winds:  at  such  times  it  runs  at  the  rate  of  2 
knots  through  the  strait,  and  for  30  to  40  miles  further  to  the  westward,  diminishing  gra- 
dually in  force  as  it  spreads  out  in  the  wider  parts  of  the  gulf.  Usually,  however,  its  rate 
is  much  less.  At  times,  when  S.  W.  winds  prevail,  it  becomes  veiy  weak;  and  it  has 
even  been  reported  to  me,  that  a  current  has  been  observed  setting  out  of  the  gulC  in  a 
contrary  direction,  to  the  N.  £.  for  days  together,  but  this  was  never  observed  by  us  dur- 
ing either  of  the  three  seasons  which  we  passed  there.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt 
that  this  cun'ent  is  extremely  irregular,  as  might  be  expected  at  the  narrow  ontiet  of  a 
great  inland  sea,  where  winds,  both  within  and  without,  must  of  necessity  possess  great 
influence. 
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After  entering  the  gulf,  it  runs  along  the  north,  or  Labrador  coast,  at  the  distance  of 
«2  or  3  miles  from  the  outer  islands,  leaving  a  narrow  space  inshore,  in  which  the  streams 
of  the  tides,  when  uninfluenced  by  winds,  are  tolerably  regular.  Passing  outside  of  Mis- 
tanoque,  the  islands  of  Grand  Mecatina,  and  the  South  Maker*s  Ledge,  it  pursues  a 
direction  given  to  it  by  the  trending  of  the  coast,  till  it  is  turned  gradually  to  die  south- 
ward, by  Sie  weak  current  which  is  often  found  coming  from  the  westward  between  An- 
ticosti  and  die  north  coast,  during  westerly  "winds,  and  which  is  set  off  to  the  southward 
from  Natashquan  Point.  The  united  streams  continue  their  southern  course  at  a  rate 
diminishing  as  they  become  more  widely  spread,  and  which  seldom  exceeds  half  a  knot: 
and,  finally,  joining  the  main  downward  current  out  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  of  which  an  ac- 
count will  be  given  immediately,  they  all  pursue  a  S.  £.  direction  towards  the  main  en- 
trance of  the  gulf,  between  Cape  Ray  and  the  Island  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  this  current, 
from  the  northward,  which  is  felt  by  vessels  crossing  from  off  the  Bird  Rocks  towards  Anti- 
costi ;  and  which,  together  with  neglecting  to  allow  for  the  local  attraction  of  the  cohi- 
pass,  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  masters  of  vessels  so  often  finding  themselves  unex- 
pectecHy  on  the  south  coast.  Many  shipwrecks  have  arisen  from  this  cause  near  Cape 
Rosier,  Graap4,  Mai  Bay,  &:c. 

Both  these  currents,  viz.,  that  from  the  northward,  and  the  main  downward  current  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  are  modified  by  the  tides,  but  in  a  way  directly  contrary ;  for  the 
northern  current,  in  through  the  Stmit  of  Belle  Isle,  is  accelerated  by  the  flood,  and 
checked  by  the  ebb ;  whilst  the  other  is  accelerated  by  the  ebb,  and  checked  by  the  flood 
tide.  These  modifying  causes,  viz.,  the  tides  and  winds,  g^ve  rise  to  various  combinations, 
and  consequent  irregularities,  in  the  direction  and  strength  of  these  streams,  which  it  is 
extremely  difilcult  at  all  times  to  estimate  and  allow  for  correcdy. 

Tides  in  thk  Stbjit  of  Bells  Isle. — Near  the  shores,  on  either  side,  there  is  usually 
a  regular  alternation  of  flood  and  ebb  in  fine  weather,  but  it  is  not  constant. 

The  flood  comes  from  the  northward  along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  also  from  the  S. 
£.,  from  Cape  Bauld  to  Cape  Norman.  The  latter  stream,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  is 
often  turned  ofif  to  the  nordiward  by  Cape  Norman ;  and  the  same  thing  takes  place  at 
Oreen  Island,  on  the  Newfoundland  side,  towards  Greenly  Island,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  strait.  There  is,  moreover,  at  times,  a  stream  running  from  die  S.  \V.  for  several 
days  together,  along  the  west  coast  of  Newfoundland.  This  stream  occasionally  sets 
from  Point  FeroUe  obliquely  across  the  strait  towrards  Forteau  Bay.  Sometimes,  and 
especially  with  N.  £.  winds,  the  current  runs  direcdy  in  an  opposite  direction,  along  the 
lirest  coast  of  Newfoundland,  from  Point  FeroUe  past  Point  Rich.  In  short,  there  is  no 
contitBLacj  either  in  the  rate  or  set  of  these  streams,  for  the  winds  and  the  irregular  tides 
modify  the  set  and  rate  of  the  equally  irregular  currents,  in  a  manner  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  calculate  upon  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  prevalent 
current  from  the  nordiward  comes  from  between  Belle  Isle  and  the  coast  of  Labrador. 
It  is  often  at  the  temperature  of  the  freezing  painty  bringing  many  icebergs  into  the  strait, 
and  frequently  carrying  diem  through  it  many  miles  up  the  guljf.  Some  of  these  bergs 
ground  in  deep  water,  whilst  others  are  continually  changing  their  positions.  They  are 
much  more  numerous  in  some  seasons  than  in  odiers,  as  I  have  seen  200  bergs  and  large 
pieces  of  ice  in  the  strait  in  the  month  of  August,  in  one  year,  whilst  there  were  not  above 
lialf  a  dosen  to  be  seen  in  the  same  month  of  the  following  season. 

I  have  observed  this  current  from  the  northward  and  eastward,  assisted  by  a  N.  £.  wind, 
running  full  two  miles  an  hour,  whilst  at  other  times  it  was  almost  insensible.  It  is  even 
reported  that  there  is  sometimes  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  I  believe  that 
this  report  of  the  fishermen  is  correct,  especially  during  the  ebb  tide,  and  when  S.  W. 
grinds  prevail  in  the  Gulf.  At  the  same  time  that  this  current  is  running  to  the  westward, 
there  is  at  times  a  stream  of  warmer  water  running  out  to  the  eastward  on  the  New- 
IbaDdland  side,  especially  during  the  ebb  tide. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  plainly  appear,  that  the  navigation  of  this  strait  is  attended 
inrith  Y^ry  great  danger  in  dark  or  foggy  nights,  during  which  no  vessel  should  attempt 
to  run  through;  for  I  have  found  that,  with  all  our  experience,  we  could  not  be  sure  of 
the  vessePs  position  within  10  miles,  under  such  circumstances.  On  the  approach  of  a 
dark  or  ibg^  night,  therefore,  it  would  be  prudent  to  anchor  in  some  one  of  the  bays  on 
Che  north  side  of  the  strait,  radier  dian  to  continue  under  way.  A  vessel  bound  in  to  the 
Gulf^  and  running  with  an  easterly  wind,  will  however,  find  no  place  fit  for  that  purpose 
until  she  arrives  at  Black  Bay,  and  that  is  not  a  very  good  anchorage,  for  Red  Bay  can- 
not be  entered  by  a  large  vessel  with  an  easterly  wuid.  Loup  Bay  is  the  first  good 
amchorage  under  such  circumstances,  and  there  die  vessel  would  be  so  far  advanced  in 
lier  ran  through  the  strait  diat  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  stop,  since  she  might 
easily  clear  every  thing  in  the  remainins  short  distance.  But  with  a  S.  W.  wind,  at  the 
Approach  of  night,  and  appearance  of  a  rog,  a  vessel  bound  out  through  the  sti'ait  to  the 
eastward,  had  better  stand  off-and-on  under  easy  sail,  tacking  by  her  deepsea  lead  from 
the  Newfoundland  side  till  morning,  if  she  be  not  further  to  the  eastward  than  Point 
f^erolle.    If  she  be  further  advanced,  she  had  better  endeavor  to  make  Forteau  Bay 
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before  dark,  and  anchor  there  for  the  night.  In  light  winds  or  calms,  during  dark  nights 
or  foggy  weather,  it  is  better  to  bring  up  with  the  stream  anchor,  any  where  in  the  strait, 
than  to  drive  about  with  the  tides,  without  knowing  whither ;  but  then  a  look  out  must  be 
kept  for  drifting  iceberj^s.  ^ 

ISLAND  OF  ST.  PAUL.— Vessels  bound  to  Canada,  or  to  any  of  the  ports  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  should  endeavor  to  make  the  Island  of  St.  Paul,  which,  being  of 
considerable  elevation  and  bold  all  round,  may,  with  care  and  a  good  look  out,  be  made 
at  night,  or  even  in  togs,  unless  the  former  be  very  dark  or  the  latter  very  thick. 

On  this  island  there  are  two  lighthouses  erected;  one  on  the  northern  extremity,  13Q 
feet  high,  containing  a  fixed  light.  This  light  can  be  seen  on  any  bearing,  excepting 
between  N.  by  E.  and  E.  by  N.,  when  it  is  obscured  by  the  hills  to  the  southward  of  it. 
The  southern  light  can  be  seen  on  any  bearing,  except  between  S.  S.  £.  and  W.,  when 
it  is  obscured  by  the  hills  to  the  north  of  it. 

This  island  lies  in  the  main  entrtmce  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  between  Cape  Ray, 
at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Newtbundland,  and  Cape  North,  near  the  northern  extremity 
of  Cape  Breton  Island.  From  the  south  point  of  the  Island  of  St.  Paul,  Cape  North 
bears  W.  S.  W.  i  W.  by  compass,*  distant  13  miles;  and  from  the  north  point  of  the 
same  island,  Cape  Ray  beare  E.  by  N.  distant  4 1<|  miles.  In  approaching  St.  Paul  from 
the  S.  E.  with  northerly  winds,  the  current,  which  is  at  times  coming  from  the  north- 
ward, and  setting  towards  the  shore  of  Cape  Breton,  should  be  guarded  against.  The 
south  coast  of  Newfoundland,  eastward  of  Cape  Ray,  is  broken,  rocky,  and  dangerous. 
The  tides  and  currents,  being  influenced  by  the  winds,  are  irregular ;  whilst  all  southerly 
and  easterly  winds,  and  often  also  south-westerly  winds,  bring  a  thick  fog,  which  is  most 
dense  near  the  lee-shoro.  On  these  accounts  this  coast  should  not  be  approached, 
excepting  with  a  decided  northerly  wind  and  clear  weather. 

St.  Paul  Island  is  2^j^  miles  long,  by  1  mile  broad.  Its  N.  £.  point  is  a  small  detached 
islet,  although  it  does  not  appear  as  such  from  the  sea.  This  islet  is  separated  by  a 
very  narrow  channel  from  a  peninsula,  between  3  and  400  feet  high;  which,  together  with 
the  isthmus,  is  so  precipitous  as  to  be  nearly  inaccessible.  The  remaining  greater  part 
of  the  island,  which  is  also  very  steep  and  precipitous  towards  the  sea,  has  two  parallel 
ranges  of  hills,  that  on  the  Atlantic  coast  being  the  highest,  and  attaining  an  elevataon  of 
about  450  feet.  A  valley  runs  through  between  these  hills,  having  two  small  lakes  or 
ponds,  2  or  300  feet  above  the  sea.  These  supply  the  principal  stream  on  die  island, 
which  is  about  a  fathom  wide,  of  yellowish-brown  water,  well  tasted  and  wholesome,  and 
descending  into  the  sea  in  the  soudiern  part  of  Trinity  Cove.  There  are  several  other,  hot 
much  smaller,  runs  of  water,  one  of  which  is  into  Atlantic  Cove.  These  two  coves  are 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  the  island,  the  first  being  on  the  gulf  side,  and 
the  other  on  that  which  is  towards  the  Atlantic,  as  its  name  implies.  They  afford  the 
only  shelter  fpr  boats,  and  the  only  good  landing  on  the  island,  which  is  easier  of  ascent 
from  them  than  at  any  other  part.  Off  the  two  coves  just  mentioned,  small  fishing 
schooners  anchor,  with  the  wind  offshore,  in  10  or  12  fatlioms,  sand  and  gravel  bottom, 
and  at  the  distance  of  2  cablets  length  from  the  rocks.  In  very  fine  weather,  large  ves- 
sels might  venture  to  ride  with  a  stream  anchor,  in  from  25  to  30  ^thorns,  about  half  a 
mile  off  shore,  but  should  be  in  consttmt  readiness  to  weigh  at  the  first  sign  of  a  change 
in  the  wind  or  weather.  Further  off  shore  the  water  becomes  extremely  deep,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  chart,  so  that  there  is  little  or  no  warning  by  the  lead  in  approaching  this 
island  in  foggy  weather. 

The  irregularity  of  the  tidal  streams  and  currents  add  much  to  the  danger  arising  from 
the  fogs,  which  prevail  in  southerly,  easterly,  and  often  also  with  S.  W.  winds.  During 
the  whole  of  a  fine  calm  day,  at  the  end  of  June,  we  observed  the  current  to  set  to  the 
S.  E.  at  the  rate  of  one  knot,  past  the  north  point  of  the  island. 

After  having  made  St.  Paul,  vessels  bound  to  Canada  should  endeavor,  if  the  weather 
be  clear,  to  make  the  Bird  Rocks,  the  largest  or  south-easternmost  of  which  bears  from 
the  north  point  of  St.  Paul  N.  N.  W.  i  W .  65  miles. 

There  is  a  deep  channel  between  St.  Paul  and  the  bank  on  which  the  Magdalens, 
Bryon  Ihland,  and  the  Bird  Rocks  are  situated.  This  channel  is  12  miles  wide,  and  no 
soundings  have  been  found  in  it  with  60  fathoms  of  line.  Twelve  miles  N.  W.  from  St. 
Paul,  on  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  bank  above  mentioned,  there  are  50  fathoms  of  water, 
over  a  bottom  of  fine  sand;  and  13i  miles  from  the  island,  on  the  same  fine  of  bearing, 
there  are  35  fiithoms,  the  bottom  being  the  same,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  gravel. 
From  this  point  the  wat«r  shoals  gradually  towards  the  Magdalens,  distant  42  miles. 
Following  the  eastern  edge  of  the  bank  to  the  northward,  inclining  gradually  to  the  N. 
W.,  regular  soundings  extend  from  28  to  35  fiithoms,  over  sand,  stones,  and  broken 
shells ;  the  latter  depth  being  where  the  Great  Bird  Rock  bears  W.  N.  W.;  and  when 
the  same  rock  bears  W.  S.  W.  i  W.  distant  13i  miles,  there  wUl  be  50  fathoms,  over 

**  In  these  directiuns  all  bearing^s  are  magnetic,  or  gives  by  compaas,  unless  when  the  amxnry  ia 
exprr.sHcd. 
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fine  Band,  on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  off  which  there  is  no  bottom  with  70  fethoms  of  line* 
At  the  distance  of  10  miles  from  the  rock,  and.  on  die  same  line  of  bearing,  there  ai*e  43 
fiithoms;  and  at  6  hiiles,  33  fiithoms,  shoaling  gradually  in  to  24  fiithoms,  within  a  mile 
of  the  rocks.  This  bank  is  an  excellent  guide  up  to  the  Bird  Rocks  at  night,  or  in  thick 
Weather,  which  almost  always  accompanies  easterly  and  southerly  winds :  but  under  such 
circumstances  it  will  be  safer  to  run  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  bank,  taking  care  not 
to  come  into  less  than  40  fathoms,  than  to  attempt  to  make  the  Bird  Rocks.  When  well 
past  them  by  the  reckoning,  a  course  can  be  shaped  up  the  gulf. 

In  northerly  winds  the  weather  is  usually  clear;  and,  if  the  ship  be  fh.r  enough  to 
windward,  it  will  be  advisable  to  stand  to  the  westward,  and  endeavor  to  make  Entry 
Island,  taking  care  to  avoid  Doyle  Reef,  and  the  sandy  spit  off  the  east  end  of  the  Mag- 
dalens,  by  not  approaching  the  islands  in  that  part  nearer  than  20  fnthoms.  Under  the 
iee  of  these  islands  a  smooth  sea  will  be  found,  sufficient  guidance  by  the  soundings,  and 
good  shelter  and  excellent  anchorage  in  Pleasant  Bay. 

Another  advantage  of  following  this  course  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  N. 
W.  winds  very  generally  veer  to  the  S.  W.,  so  that,  if  a  vessel  has  passed  to  leeward  of 
the  Magdalens  with  the  northerly  or  N.  W.  winds  on  the  starboard  tack,  the  succeeding 
S.  W.  wind  will  enable  her  to  stand  on  the  opposite  tack  towards  Cape  Gasp^. 

From  the  north  point  of  the  Island  of  St.  Paul  to  the  east  point  oi  the  Magdalens,  the 
coarse  is  N.  W.  i  W.  distance  66  miles;  and  to  Entry  Isknd,  N.  W,  by  W.  i  W. 
63  miles. 

From  the  north  Bird  Rock  the  lighthouse  on  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  Island  of  Anti- 
cost!  bears  N.  46°  13'  W.  true,  or  N.  N.  W.  by  compass,  134  miles;  and  the  east  point  of 
Anticosti  N.  14°  46'  W.  true,  or  N.  |  E.  by  compass,  80  miles. 

After  leaving  the  Bank  of  Soundings,  noithward  of  the  Bird  Rocks,  the  water  is  very 
deep  all  the  way  until  near  the  shores  of  Anticosti,  there  being  no  bottom  with  80  fath- 
oms of  line,  nor  probably  at  much  greater  depths.  In  making  this  part  of  the  voyage  up 
the  gulf,  the  frequent  current  from  the  northward,  mentioned  as  having  been  one  of  the 
causes  of  shipwrecks  in  the  neighborhood  of  Capes  Rozier  and  Gasp^,  Mai  Bay,  6cc,r 
should  be  considered.  Accidents,  however,  from  tliis  cause  can  never  occur  if  the  lead  be 
used ;  for,  upon  consulting  the  chart,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  soundings  to  be  obtained 
nearly  ail  the  way  upon,  and  to  the  southward  of,  a  line  joining  the  Bird  Rocks  and  Cape 
Gaspe,  whilst  a  few  miles  to  the  northward  of  that  line  there  is  no  bottom  with  80  fathoms 
of  line. 

With  a  fiiir  wind  the  object  should  be  to  make  the  lighthouse  or  revolving  light  upon 
the  S.  W.  point  of  Anticosti;  and,  with  westerly  winds,  any  part  of  the  coast  of  that  isl- 
and which  can  be  attained.  When  the  lighthouse  on  Heath  Point  shall  be  lighted  it  wilt 
be  easy  to  make  the  east  end  of  the  island  at  night,  if  the  weather  be  clear ;  and,  if  the 
weather  be  thick,  the  Bank  of  Soundings,  which  extends  off  it  28  miles  to  the  south-east- 
ward, may  seem  to  determine  the  vessePs  position  by  the  lead.  At  the  distance  from  the 
island  above  named  there  are  62  &thoms  of  water,  shoaling  gradually  in  towards  the  isl- 
and, as  will  be  seen  by  the  chart. 

In  the  event  of  a  vessel  being  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Anticosti,  and  having  suc- 
ceeded in  HEiaking  the  east  point,  or  the  light  on  Heath  Point,  with  a  S.  W.  wind,  it  will 
often  be  preferable  to  proceed  to  the  northward  of  the  island,  where  there  is  a  good  chan- 
nel, rather  than  to  tack  and  stand  back  to  the  southward  and  eastward.  Under  the  lee  of 
Anticosti  she  will,  in  this  case,  have  a  smooth  sea,  and  often  also  clear  weather,  whilst 
there  is  a  heavy  swell  and  frequently  a  thick  fog  to  windward  of  it.  She  will,  moreover, 
STOtd  the  current  out  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  whk;h  runs  constantly  with  westerly  winds 
between  the  south  coast  and  Anticosti,  and  thus  be  able,  at  all  times,  to  make  way  to  the 
westward  in  moderate  weather.  At  night,  or  in  foggy  weather,  the  Bank  of  Soundings  off 
the  north  coast,  and  further  westward  the  banks  offthe  Mingan  Islands,  will  safely  guide 
her,  even  although  the  land  should  not  be  visible. 

THE  MAGDALEN  ISLANDS.— The  Magdalens  are  a  chain  of  islands,  assuming 
an  irregular  carved  direction,  the  greatest  leilgth  of  which,  from  the  S.  W.  cape  of  Am- 
herst Island  to  the  east  point,  is  35  miles;  but  if  the  smaller  isles  be  included,  as  they  evi- 
dently form  a  part  of  the  Ma^alen  group,  the  whole  length  of  the  range,  from  the  Dead- 
man  to  ^e  Great  Bird  Rock,  will  be  56  miles,  in  an  £.  N.  £.  direction. 

There  are  at  present  upon  the  islands  about  1100  inhabitants,  the  majority  of  whom  are 

of  French  extraction,  and  who  all  inhabit  Amherst,  Grindstone,  and  Alright  Islands,  with 

the  exception  of  about  11  or  12  families  divided  between  Entry  Island,  Grosse  Isle,  and 

£ast  Island,  near  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  chain.     Ships  may  obtain  limited  supplies 

of  fresh  provisions,  especially  at  Entry  Island,  and  water  most  readily  from  Amherst 

Harbor,  either  from  a  spring  which  issues  from  under  the  Demoiselle  Hill,  or  from  a 

small  stream  which  falls  into  Ance  k  la  Cabane,  near  the  S.  W.  cape  of  the  island.  Wood 

for  fuel  is  becoming  scarce  near  the  settlements.    Large  spars  are  not  to  be  had,  unless 

^nrhen  they  chance  to  be  saved  from  wrecks,  but  small  ones,  of  spruce  and  juniper,  may 

be  obCBined.    The  latter,  of  which  the  inhabitants  build  their  fishing  boats  and  shallops 
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or  smaller  schooners,  somewhat  resembles  larch  wood ;  it  is  said  to  be  extremely  strong 
and  durable. 

When  first  made  from  sea,  the  Magdalens  appear  like  several  hilly  islands,  with  chan- 
nels between,  but  on  a  nearer  approach,  they  are  seen  to  be  all  connected  together,  with 
the  exception  of  Entry  Island,  by  a  double  line  of  sand-bars  and  beaches,  inclosing  exten- 
sive lagoons,  having  very  narrow  entrances,  by  which  the  tide  finds  access  and  egress. 
These  sand-bars  are  in  some  parts  only  a  fbw  feet  above  the  sea,  whilst  in  others  they  rise 
into  hills  of  blown  sand  of  considerable  elevation.  They  appear  to  be  increasing,  since  they 
are  generally  ridges  of  sand  with  from  9  to  12  feet  water  parallel  to,  and  from  50  to  100 
fathoms  outside  the  beach.  There  are  3  and  4  fathoms  of  water  between  these  ridges  and 
the  shore,  a  circumstance  which  has  often  proved  fatal  to  the  crews  of  vessels  wrecked 
upon  these  shores.  These  hilly  islands  thus  disposed  in  a  curvilinear  shape,  and  con- 
nected together  by  sand-bars,  inclosing  lagoons,  reminds  one  forcibly  of  those  islands  in 
tropical  seas  which  are  connected  together  by  coral  reefs. 

In  a  bright  sunny  day  of  summer,  the  cliifs  of  various  colors,  in  which  different  shades 
of  red  predominate,  and  the  yellow  of  the  sand-bars  contrasted  with  the  green  pastures 
of  the  hill  sides,  the  darker  green  of  the  spruce  trees,  and  the  blue  of  sea  and  sky,  produce 
an  effect  extremely  beautiful,  and  one  which  distinguishes  these  islands  from  any  thing 
else  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  stormy  weather,  the  appearance  is  equally  charac- 
teristic. Isolated  hills  and  craggy  cliffs  are  then  dimly  seen  through  the  rain  and  mist 
which  accompany  an  easterly  gale,  and  appear  joined  by  long  ranges  of  breakers  which 
almost  hide  the  sand-bars.  At  such  times  it  is  dangerous  to  attempt  making  the  islands, 
for  in  approaching  the  lower  parts,  the  breakers  would  probably  be  the  first  thing  seen 
from  a  vessel. 

The  Magdalens  possess  no  harbor  for  ships,  but  three  for  small  vessels,  named  Amherst, 
House,  and  Grand  Entry  Harbors,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  following  concise  descrip- 
tion of  the  shores  of  the  islands,  and  the  dangers  off  them. 

The  east  point  of  the  Magdalens  is  of  low  sand,  inclosing  several  shallow  ponds,  and 
having  several  sand-hills,  some  of  which  are  near  its  extremity,  while  others,  of  greater 
elevation  and  further  to  die  westward,  extend  in  a  chain  nearly  to  the  N.  £.  Cape.  These 
last  mentioned  sand-hills  are  inland,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
great  lagoon.  The  N.  E.  Cape  is  a  hill  on  East  Island,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  Grand 
Entry  Harbor.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  cape,  and  its  isol&ted  cliffs,  being  230  feet  high, 
can  be  seen  over  all  the  sand-hills  and  sand-bars,  so  that  when  these  last  are  below  die 
horizon,  the  N.  E.  cape  appears  to  be  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  chain. 

LONG  SPIT  is  a  ridge  of  sand,  with  from  2  to  3  fathoms  of  water,  which  extends  off 
the  east  point  S.  E.  i  S.  rather  more  than  li  mile,  and  for  li  mile  fiirther  in  the  same 
direction,  the  depth  is  from  4  to  6  fathoms.  To  clear  this  spit  observe  the  following  re- 
marks and  directions.  The  southern  part  of  Coffin  Island  is  a  peninsula,  forming  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Oyster  F^ond,  and  connected  to  the  remainder  of  the  island  by  a  low 
neck  or  isthmus  at  the  west  end  of  the  pond.  Now  the  mark  for  the  3  fathoms  extremity 
of  the  spit  is  the  north  side  of  this  peninsula  on  with  the  Old  Harry  Head;  and  the  south 
side  of  the  northeri>  part  of  Coffin  Island  (where  the  narrow  neck  joins  it,  as  above  men- 
tioned) on  with  the  Old  Harry  Head,  will  lead  over  the  spit  in  4  fathoms.  A  person  with 
our  charts  before  him  will  have  little  difficulty  in  making  out  these  leading  marks,  but  may, 
if  he  pleases,  pass  round  the  spit,  by  the  lead,  in  5  or  6  fiithoms,  taking  care  not  to  bring 
the  Old  Harry  to  bear  to  the  southward  of  west.  To  know  when  a  vessel  from  the  east- 
ward has  passed  it,  observe  that  the  line  of  the  summit  of  the  north  cape  on  with  the  east 
side  of  the  N.  E.  cape  clears  it  nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  S.  W.,  which  mark  will  also 
be  useful  to  a  vessel  approaching  it  from  the  westward.  The  tides  set  rapidly  over 
this  spit,  and,  together  with  the  shoal  water,  cause  a  heavy  breaking  sea.  It  is  extreme- 
ly dangerous,  and  vessels  should  take  care  not  to  get  becalmed  near  it  without  an  anchor 
clear. 

DOYLE  REEF.— Doyle  Reef  lies  S.  i  E.  distant  6}  miles  from  the  East  Point, 
and  consists  of  pointed  rocks.  It  is  very  small,  being  only  300  fathoms  long,  and  50  fath- 
oms wide,  f^om  6  fitthoms  to  6  fiithoms.  The  least  water  is  3  fathoms  on  one  spot  nearly 
in  the  centre,  and  there  are  12  and  13  fathoms  all  round  it.  The  only  mark  for  this  reef 
is  the  North  Cape  of  the  Magdalens  open  two-thirds  of  its  breadth  to  the  N.  E.  of  the 
North-East  Cape.  On  the  reef,  the  angle  between  these  marks  and  the  western  point  of 
Coffin  Island  is  24^  27'. 

Lying  completely  in  the  way  of  vessels,  and  very  seldom  showing,  the  sea  breaking 
upon  it  only  in  heavy  gales,  Doyle  Reef  may  justly  be  considered  as  one  of  the  worst  dan- 
gers ofif  the  Magdalens.  It  has  been  examined  and  laid  down  by  us  for  the  first  time,  and 
was  previously  known  only  to  a  very  few  persons  on  the  Magdalens. 

OLD  HARRY  HEAD. — Proceeding  to  the  south-westward  from  the  East  Point,  the 
first  headland  is  the  Old  Harry,  the  S.  E.  point  of  Coffin  Island,  bearing  from  the  £.  point 
W.  S.  W.  by  compass,  4i  nules.  Between  them  is  a  sandy  bay,  in  which  vessels  may 
anchor,  with  good  shelter,  in  all  winds  from  W.  round  by  N*  to  N.  £. :  but  it  is  not  a  place 
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to  be  recommeDded,  because  a  Tessel  would  be  tbete  very  much  embayed  by  tbe  shoals  oa 
either  side,  and  might  find  it  difficult  to  get  out  oo  the  occurrence  of  a  sudden  shifb  of 
wind,  either  at  night,  or  attended  with  fog. 

The  Old  Harry  Head  has  red  sandstone  cliffs  of  a  moderate  height,  with  a  reef  off  it  to 
the  south-eastward  one-third  of  a  mile. 

COLUMBINE  SHOALS.— From  the  Old  Harry  24  miles  S.  S.  W.  i  W.  and  S. 
S.  E.  by  S.  2  miles  from  the  east  end  of  the  cliffs,  westwai'd  of  the  entrance  of  the  Oyster 
Pond,  Ues  the  outermost  of  the  Columbine  Shoals,  a  patch  of  rocks,  with  3  fathoms  at 
low  water.  Within  this,  and  towards  Coffin  Island,  are  numerous  small  shoal  patches 
and  pointed  rocks,  on  some  of  which  there  are  not  more  than  3  feet  at  low  water,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  chart.  These  shoals  are  extremely  dangerous,  and  much  in  the  way  of 
vessels  hauling  round  the  east  point  of  the  Magdalens  with  northerly  winds.  To  clear  the 
east  side  of  them,  the  whole  of  the  high  N.  E.  Cape  must  be  kept  well  open  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Old  Harry.  There  are  no  good  marks  for  clearing  the  west  side,  or  for  leading  clear 
outside  of  them,  so  that  the  only  guide  for  the  latter  purpose  is  not  to  bring  the  East 
Point  to  bear  to  the  eastward  of  N^  E.  and,  for  the  former,  is  not  to  bring  the  W.  end  of 
Coffin  Island  to  bear  to  the  westward  of  N.  W.  4  N.  But  although  there  are  no  good 
marks,  an  aaele  with  a  quadrant  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well  and  as  easily.  On  the 
outer  edge  of  these  shoals,  the  angle  between  the  Old  Harry  Head  and  the  left  or  west 
extremity  of  Coffin  Island  is  77^ :  consequently,  with  these  points  subtending  any  less 
angle,  the  vessel  will  pass  outside  of  the  shoals.  Coffin  Island  extends  4  miles  to  the 
westward  of  the  Old  Harry,  having  on  its  south  side  a  lagoon  with  a  very  narrow  outlet, 
called  the  Oyster  Pond,  and  which  boats  can  only  enter  in  fine  weather.  Off  the  coast 
of  Coffin  Island  there  are  several  rocks,  besides  the  Columbine  Shoals,  but  as  these  are 
in-shore,  and  out  of  the  way  of  vessels,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  them,  and  to  remark, 
that  this  is  a  very  dangerous  part  of  the  islands,  which  should  never  be  approached  at 
night  or  in  foggy  weaker. 

GRAND  ENTRY  HARBOR.— At  the  N.  W.  end  of  Coffin  Island,  and  between  it 
and  the  sand-bars  to  the  westward,  is  the  entrance  of  Grand  Entry  Harbor,  which  has 
w^ater  enough  within  for  large  vessels,  and  is  superior  in  this  respect  to  any  other  in  the 
Magdalens.  But  its  entrance  is  extremely  narrow,  not  exceeding  50  fathoms  in  breadth, 
and  the  narrow  channel  leading  to  it,  between  sandy  shoals  which  are  said  to  shift,  extends 
1 1  mile  to  the  westward.  These  circumstances  render  instructions  for  entering  it  of  no 
avail.  A  native  pilot  should  be  employed,  or  the  channel  buoyed  or  staked,  and  even 
then  the  entrance  should  not  be  attempted  excepting  with  a  leading  wind,  flowing  tide, 
and  fine  weather.  The  depth  that  can  be  carried  in,  at  low  water,  is  10  feet.  At  high 
i^yter,  neap  tides,  12  feet;  and  in  spring  tides,  13  feet.  There  are  28  feet  water  at,  and 
immediately  within,  the  entrance.  The  ebb  tide  runs  out  with  great  rapidity,  and  the 
flood  in  is  also  strong.  There  are  no  settlements  at  Grand  Entry  Harbor,  but  there  are 
a  few  families  in  the  vicinity  of  the  N.  E.  Cape,  who  breed  cattle,  and  are  of  British  ex- 
tracdon. 

Within  this  harbor  there  is  a  large  expanse  of  water,  from  1  to  3  fathoms  deep,  extend- 
ing north-eastward  to  the  southern  shores  of  Grosse  Isle,  and  communicating  by  a  veiy 
narrow  channel  with  a  large  shallow  pond,  which  washes  the  base  of  the  N.  E.  Cape,  and 
extends  to  within  about  2  miles  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  chain.  This  great  lagoon 
also  extends  south-westward,  between  a  double  line  of  sand-bars,  to  the  eastern  shores  of 
Grindstone  Island,  and  is,  in  all,  23  miles  long,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  3  miles  wide. 
Throughout  its  whole  extent  there  is  a  communication  for  boats,  at  high  water,  perfectly 
sheltered  from  the  sea.  There  are,  at  present,  3  entrances  into  this  lagoon  from  the  sea, 
namely :  Grand  Entry  Harbor,  already  mentioned ;  another  3i  miles  to  the  westward, 
^vhich  is  very  shallow ;  and  House  Harbor,  near  its  S.  W.  extremity,  between  Alright 
and  Grindstone  Islands.  There  were  formerly  others,  which  have  been  closed  since  the 
time  of  Des  Barres,  1778;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  second  mentioned  above,  has 
opened  since  his  time. 

SHAG  ISLAND — Shag  Iskind  is  small  and  low,  and  of  sandstone,  lying  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  sand-bars,  nearly  midway  between  Coffin  and  Alright  Islands,  and  out  of 
the  way  of  vessels. 

CAPE  ALRIGHT.— Cape  Ahight  bears  from  the  Old  Harry  Head,  S.  72°  W.  161 
miles.  It  is  the  southern  point  of  Alright  Island,  and  a  very  remarkable  headland.  The 
cliffs,  of  a  greyish  white  color,  with  occasional  brick-red  low  down,  are  400  feet  high,  at 
the  highest  part,  which  is  about  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  cape ;  and  those  to  the 
westward  ot  the  cape,  towards  House  Harbor,  are  also  very  high,  and  of  the  same  color. 

ALRIGHT  SUMMIT.— Nearly  a  mile  inland  is  the  summit  of  Ahight  Island,  420 
feet  above  the  sea.  Between  this  summit  and  the  cape  there  is  a  very  remarkable  hill, 
named  Bute-Ronde.  The  south  extremity  of  the  cape  is  low,  with  a  small  rock  close 
off  it. 

ALRIGHT  REEF.— Alright  Reef  lies  S.  BO^  E.  3i  miles  firom  Cape  Ahight  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  reef,  which  is  400  &thoms  long,  by  300  fathoms  wide.    It  is  of  white 
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«nd  pointed  rocks,  having  over  them  6  feet  least  water.  On  this  reef  the  Bute-Ronde  19 
on  with  the  summit  of  Grindstone  Island.  The  west  side  of  Cape  Alright  is  on  with  tho 
west  side  of  Cape  Moule ;  and  the  whole  of  the  woody  Wolf  Island  is  just  open  to  the 
westward  of  Shag  Island.  Therefore,  to  clear  the  S.  W.  side,  keep  the  well  marked 
summit  of  Grindstone  Island  open  to  the  south-westward  of  Cape  Alright ;  and  to  clear 
the  south-e;istem  side  of  this  reef,  keep  the  east  side  of  the  woods  of  'Wolf  Island  (seea 
over  the  sand-bars)  open  to  the  eastwaid  of  Shag  Island. 

The  N.  £.  point  of  Entry  Island  bears  S.  i  £.  7  miles  from  Cape  Alright;  and  the 
channel  between  them  leads  into  Pleasant  Bay,  passing  previously  between  Alright  Reef 
and  the  Pearl  Reef. 

PEARL  REEF. — The  Pearl  Reef  is  small  and  dangerous,  and  of  white  pointed  rocks, 
like  most  of  the  reefs  round  these  islands.  It  is  round,  and  about  200  fathoms  in  diameter, 
with  9  feet  least  water.  It  bears  S.  41°  E.  8^  miles  from  Cape  Alright ;  and  N.  80^  £• 
4^  miles,  from  the  N.  E.  point  of  Entry  Island.  Even  with  a  moderate  swell  the  sea 
breaks  heavily  upon  it.  The  marks  on  this  reef  are  the  Demoiselle  Hill,  open  one  quarter 
of  a  point  to  tho  northwai'd  of  the  cliffs  of  Entry  Island,  and  exactly  on  with  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  N.  W.  spit,  above  water,  of  the  same  island.  This  spit,  however,  can  be  sel- 
dom seen  from  the  reef.  The  cross  mtirk  is  the  three  high  cliffs,  on  the  S.  W.  side  of 
Alright  Island,  neai-ly  in  one,  bearing  N.  44^  W.,  when  the  north-westward  of  those  clifTd 
will  be  seen  over  the  middle  one,  and  between  it  and  the  soudi-easternmost.  Hence,  keep- 
ing uU  those  dill's  open  will  clear  the  reef  to  the  westward,  and  the  north-westernmost  cliff 
completely  shut  in  behind  the  other  two  will  clear  it  to  the  eastward.  The  Demoiselle 
Hill,  shut  in  behind  the  north  side  of  Entry  Island  will  clear  it  to  the  southward;  and, 
lastly,  the  Demoiselle  kept  more  than  half  a  point  open  to  the  northward  of  Entry  Island 
will  clear  it  to  the  northward. 

To  the  N.  W.  of  Cape  Alright,  and  distant  2}  miles,  is  the  entrance  of  House  Harbor, 
a  narrow  and  crooked  channel,  with  only  6  feet  at  low  water. 

RED  CAPE. — From  Cape  Alright,  S.  80°  W.  5  miles,  across  the  bay  in  which  is 
the  entrance  of  H6use  Harbor,  brings  us  to  Red  Cape,  the  southern  point  of  Grindstone 
Island,  and  the  north  point  of  Pleasant  Bay.  The  opposite  point  of  the  bay,  Sihidy 
Hook,  is  the  east  point  of  Amherst  Ishmd,  and  bears  from  the  Red  Cape  S.  by  E.  ^  £•  6 
miles.  From  this  line  to  the  shore  of  Amherst  Island  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  the  distance 
is  4i  miles.  Between  Red  Cape  and  House  Harbor  is  jCape  Moule,  of  grey  sandstone,  oflf 
which  there  is  a  rock,  with  5  feet  of  water ;  and  there  is  another  rock,  with  3  feet,  off  the 
west  side  of  Alright  Iskmd.  These  will  be  seen  in  the  chart,  and  as  they  lie  out  of  the 
way  of  vessels,  require  no  further  notice. 

GRINDSTONE  ISLAND.— Giindstone  Island  is  the  second  largest  of  the  chain, 
being,  in  this  respect,  intermediate  between  Amherst  and  Alright  Islands.  Its  summit^s 
elevated  550  feet  above  the  sea  at  high  water. 

AMHERST  ISLAND. — Amherst  Island,  the  largest  and  south-westernmost  of  the 
Magdalens,  is  connected  with  Grindstone  Island  by  a  double  line  of  sand-bars,  inclosing 
an  extensive  lagoon,  5  or  6  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  3  miles  wide,  the  southern  part  of 
which  is  called  Basque  Harbor.  This  lagoon  is  full  of  sands,  which  dry  at  low  water, 
and  has  30  outlets  into  Pleasant  Bay,  the  southernmost  being  the  deepest,  but  having  only 
3  feet  w^uter  over  its  bar  at  low  water.  The  others,  including  three  through  the  sand- 
b!U*s  of  the  N.  W.  coast,  will  only  admit  boats  at  high  water,  and  when  the  surf  is  not  too 
high. 

The  hills  in  the  interior  of  Amherst  Island  rise  to  the  height  of  550  feet  above  the  sea. 
Towards  the  south-east  pai*t  of  the  island,  and  about  a  mile  to  the  N.  W.  of  Amherst 
Harbor,  is  the  very  remarkable  conical  hill,  named  the  Demoiselle,  of  trap  rock,  and  260 
feet  high.  The  perpendicular  and  dark  red  cliifs  of  the  Demoiselle  are  washed  by  the 
waiters  of  Pleasant  Bay. 

AMHERST  HARBOR. — Amherst  Harbor  is  formed  by  a  peninsula,  presenting  clifis 
of  grey  sandstone  to  seaward,  in  the  S.  E.  corner  of  Pleasant  Bay.  Its  entrance,  between 
this  peninsula  and  the  sands  to  the  southward,  is  2i  miles  within,  or  to  the  westward  of 
the  extremity  of  Sandy  Hook,  which  is  a  long  and  narrow  sandy  point  with  sand-hills. 
This  harbor  is  the  easiest  of  access  and  egress  of  any  in  the  Magdalens,  and  has,  more- 
over, the  advantage  of  an  excellent  roadstead  outside,  where  vessels  may  wait  their  op- 
portunity of  loinning  in.  Nevertheless,  its  entrance  is  extremely  luirrow  and  rather 
crooked,  so  that,  without  a  pilot,  it  would  be  necessary  to  buoy  or  stake  the  channel. 
The  depth  over  the  bar,  which  is  rocky,  is  7  feet  at  low  water,  and  from  9  to  10  feet  at 
high  water,  according  us  it  nuiy  be  neap  or  spring  tides.  Within  the  harbor  there  are 
from  12  to  17  feet,  over  a  bottom  of  soft,  black,  and  fetid  mud,  well  sheltered  from  every 
wind. 

PLEASANT  BAY. — Pleasant  Bay  is  the  best  roadstead  in  the  Magdalens,  and  the 
only  one  where  vessels  can  venture  to  lie  with  all  winds,  during  the  three  finest  months  of 
summer,  June,  July,  and  August.  In  those  months,  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  eastward,  so 
heavy  as  to  endanger  a  vessel  with  good  anchors  and  cables,  does  not  occur  above  once  in 
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3  or  4  yean.  The  riding,  however,  is  often  heavy  and  rough  enough  in  north-east  gales, 
and  a  Teasel  should  be  well  mbored  with  a  whole  cable  on  each  anchor,  an  open  hawse  to 
leeward,  and  all  snug  aloft. 

The  best  and  most  sheltered  anchoraee  is  in  4  fathoms,  with  the  rocky  point  of  entrance 
of  Amherst  Harbor  bearing  S.  W.  i  w.  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  and  a  little  more  than  half 
a  mile  from  high  water  mark  on  the  sandy  beach  to  the  southward,  when  a  remarkable 
and  high  sand-hill  will  bear  S.  i  £.  A  large  ship  should  anchor  further  ofi^  and  should 
take  notice  that  there  are  only  from  3  to  3^  fathoms  in  one  part  of  the  bay,  as  vcill  be  seen 
in  the  chart.  The  bottom  is  every  where  excellent  for  holding,  and  of  red  sa^dy  clay. 
A  vessel,  anchored  as  I  have  recommended,  will  he  sheltered  m)m  E.  N^  E^  i  £.  round 
by  the  southward  and  westward  to  N.  £.  i  N.  and  will,  consequently,  have  oply  3  points 
completely  open.  Even  when  the  wind  comes  right  in,  the  sea  is  much. lessened  by  pas-' 
sing  over  so  much  of  shoal  water;  nevertheless,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  attempt  to  ride 
out  a  heavy  easterly  gale,  either  before  June,  or  after  August,  would  be  attended  with 
great  danger,  and  do  not  recommend  Pleasant  Bay  as  a  pleasant  place  under  such  cir- 
cumstances at  any  time  of  the  year.  In  the  northern  and  westerq  parts  of  the  bay,  sandy 
flats  extend  more  than  a  mile  from  the  beach. 

SANDY  HOOK  CHANNEL.— From  the  Sandy  Hook  to  the  N.  W.  point  of  Entry 
Island,  the  bearing  is  E.,  by  compass,  2i  miles.  There  is  an  extensive  flat  sandy  shoaJ 
running  out  two  miles  from  Sandy  Hook  towards  Entry  Island,  which  last  has  also  rocky 
shoals  off  its  west  side.  Sandy  Hook  Channel,  between  them,  is  two-thirds  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  4  fathoms  can  be  carried  through  it  by  a  sood  pilot,  but  3i  fkthoms  is  the 
utmost  that  can  be  safely  reckoned  on  by  a  stranger.  There  are  several  rocky  patches  of 
2i  fathoms  off  the  S.  W .  point  of  Entry  Island,  reachiog  to  fhlly  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore.  The  ebb  tide  sets  strongly  through  this  channel,  and  Over  Sandy  ^ook 
Flat,  so  that  large  vessels  should  go  round  to  the  eastward  of  Entry  Island  rather  than 
encounter  so  many  difficulties.  To  run  through  Sandy  Hook  Channel  from  the  sea, 
keep  the  east  side  of  Alright  Island  just  open  to  the  westward  of  the  shingle  and  sandy 
spit  forming  the  N.  W.  point  of  Entry  Island,  until  abreast  of  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  last 
named  island,  then  haul  up  for  the  summit  of  Grindstone  Island,  looking  out  for  the  edge 
of  the  land  shoal  to  the  westward,  which  can  generally  be  seen. 

ENTRY  ISLAND.— Entry  Island  is  the  highest  of  the  Magdalens,  its  summit  being 
530  feet  above  the  sea  at  hish  water.  Its  red  cliffs  are  magnificent  and  beautiful,  risiqg, 
at  the  N.  £.  point,  to  350  feet;  and  at  the  S.  point  to  400  feet  of  perpeAdicular  height. 
Off  the  N.  E.  point  there  is  a  high  rock  about  half  a  cable's  lengm  ttom  the  cliffs,  and 
on  its  north  side  the  remarkable  Tower  Rock  of  red  sandstone,  joined  to  the  island,  and 
which  can  be  seen  from  the  S.  W.  over  the  low  N.  W.  point,  as  well  as  ttom  the  N.  E, 
Vessels  occasionally  anchor  under  Entry  Island  in  northerly  and  easterly  winds,  but  it 
is  rough  riding,  by  reason  of  the  sea  which  rolls  round  the  island. 

The  inhabitants  of  Entry  Island  raise  cattle  and  sheep,  depending  more  upon  the  sale 
of  fresh  provisions  than  the  fisheries.  Vessels  may,  therefore,  almost  always  obtain 
•applies. 

If  rom  Sandy  Hook,  the  south  coast  of  Amherst  Island,  consisting  of  sand-hills  and 
beaches,  with  shoal  water  half  a  mile  off,  curves  round  to  the  westward,  for  6  or  7  miles,  to 
the  entrance  of  a  basin,  which  extends  nearly  across  the  island  to  within  less  than  half  a 
mile  of  Pleasant  Bay.  The  Basin  is  now  so  nearly  closed  with  sand,  that  boats  can  only 
enter  at  high  water,  and  in  the  finest  weather;  but,  formerly,  the  entrance  was  deep 
enough  for  large  schooners,  and  it  has  been  flrequented  by  those  vessels  within  the  mem- 
ory of  the  elder  inhabitants.   - 

There  is  good  anchorage  off  the  entrance,  in  from  6  to  9  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  and 
with  winds  from  the  N.  W.  round  by  nordi  to  east. 

AMHERST  CLIFFS A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  westward  of  the  entrance  of  the 

basia,  cliffs  commence  and  continue,  except  in  Cabane  Bay,  to  the  west  cape,  which  is 
the  highest  cliff  of  Amherst  Island,  its  summit  being  300  feet  above  the  sea^  There  is  a 
remarkable  rock  above  water  close  to  the  shore,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
southward  of  it. 

CABANE  BAY. — Cabane  Bay  is  a  small  bight,  between  the  south  and  S.  W.  capes 
of  Amherst  Island,  where  vessels  may  safely  anchor  with  northerly  and  easterly  winds, 
aad  where  good  water  may  easUy  be  obtained.  The  best  berth  is  in  8  or  9  fathoms,  sandy 
bottom,  off  the  centre  of  the  bay,  with  the  south  cape  and  Cape  Perc6  in  one,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  off  shore.      , 

From  the  west  cape,  the  remainder  of  the  sea-coast  of  Amherst  Island  consists  of  red 
dlffii,  without  beach,  but  having  shoal  water  one-third  of  a  mile  off  shore,  all  the  way  to 
West  Lake,  a  smsdl  pond  at  the  S.  W.  end  of  the  sand-bars,  which  join  Amherst  and 
Orindstone  Islands.  At  the  N.  E.  extremities  of  these  sand-bars  is  Gull  Islet,  which  is 
small,  rocky,  and  close  to  the  western  point  of  Grindstone  Island,  and  has  dhoal  Crater  off 
its  Invest  point  to  die  distance  of  one-third  of  a  mile.  About  li  m'de  south-westward  of 
it,  nearly  li  mUe  off  the  N.  W.  outlet  of  Basque  Harbor,  and  with  the  west  side  of  GuI] 
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Islet  and  Oros  Cap  in  one,  lies  a  rocky  shoal  with  3  fathoms  at  low  water,  and  leaving 
no  good  passage  between  it  and  the  shore.  Close  to  the  N.  £•  of  Gull  Island  is  the  Etang 
du  Nord,  a  small  islet  affording  good  sheltei^  to  boats. 

HOSPITAL  ROCK.— The  northern  shore  of  Grindstone  Island  is  of  red  sandstone 
cliffs,  less  high  than  those  of  Amherst  Island.  Near  their  N.  E.  extreme  lies  the  Hospital 
Rock,  cbse  to  the  shore,  and  also  some  rocky  3  fiithom  patches,  ni«re  than  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  chart. 

WHITE  HORSE.— The  White  Horse  if  the  -name  of  a  very  dangerous  reef,  lying  N. 
60°  E.  7  miles  from  Deadman  Islet;  and  due  W.  N.  W.  5i  miles  from  Gull  Islet.  It 
is  extremely  small,  being  scarcely  more  than  a  cable's  length  in  diameter;  and  having  10 
feet  least  water  over  pointed  rocks,  on  which  the  sea  often  breaks.  On  this  reef  the  sum- 
mit of  Entry  Island  is  seen  over  a  low  part  of  the  sand-bars  at  the  N.  E.  outlet  of  Havre 
Basque,  but  this  mark  cannot  be  easily  discerned  by  a  stranger,  nor  is  there  any  other; 
but  the  bearings  and  distances,  together  with  the  chart,  will  be  a  sufficient  guide.  To 
those  that  can  take  a  terrestrial  angle  with  a  quadrant,  a  matter  so  simple  that  it  is  aston- 
ishing that  it  is  not  more  generally  known  and  practised,  the  following  may  be  of  use. 
When  on  the  reef  the  western  extremity  of  Amherst  Island  and  Hospital  Cape  (the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  cliffs  of  Grindstone  Island)  subtend  an  angle  of  91°  30';  conse- 
quently with  these  points  subtending  a  less  angle  by  3  or  4  degrees,  the  vessel  will  pass 
outside  of  the  reef.  With  a  greater  angle,  94  or  95  degrees,  shv'Will  pass  inside  of  it,  or 
between  it  and  the  shore. 

There  are  irregular  soundings  and  foul  ground  between  this  reef  and  the  shore,  but 
nothing  less  than  5  fathoms,  excepting  what  has  been  already  mentioned. 

The  Pierre  de  Gros  Cap  is  another  dangerous  reef  of  rocks,  nearly  of  the  same  size  as 
the  White  Horse,  and  having  18  feet  least  water.  This  reef  is  seldom  seen,  as  the  sea 
breaks  upon  it  only  in  very  heavy  weather.  It  lies  N.  62°  E.  6  mBes,  from  the  White 
Horse;  due  north  from  the  west  point  of  Etang  du  Nord;  N.  66°  W.  from  Hospital  Cape, 
and  3|  miles  off  Cape  le  Trou,  the  nearest  point  of  Grindstone  Island.  The  marks  on 
this  reef  are — First,  The  summit  of  Alright  Island  seen  over  the  N.  E.  point  of  (Irind- 
stone  Island,  which  is  in  the  lagoon,  and  very  nearly  on  with  Hospital  Cape.  SedKidly, 
the  Bute  de  Portage,  a  hill  of  Amherst  Island,  situated  about  Ih  mile  N.  W.  of  the  J)em- 
oiselle,  midway  or  in  the  centre  of  the  narrow  passage  between  Gull  Island,  and  th4  west 
point  of  Etang  du  Nord.  These  mai'ks  kept  open  will  clear  the  reef  to  the  N.  E.  and  S« 
W.  and  a  vessel  will  pass  well  clear  outside  of  it,  and  also  of  the  White  Horse,  if  Dead- 
man  Islet  be  not  brought  to  bear  to  the  westward  of  S.  W.  i  W. 

From  Hospital  Cape  to  Wolf  Island,  off  which  there  is  a  rocky  3  fathom  shoal  nearly 
half  a  mile  frx>m  the  shore,  the  northern  coast  of  the  Magdalens  consists  merely  of  sand- 
beaches  and  saijid-hills  for  a  distance  of  9  or  10  miles.  The  low  sandstone  clifSi  of 
Wolf  Island,  which  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  interrupt  the  continuance  of 
the  sandy  shore  for  only  half  a  mile ;  the  sand-beaches  then  recommence,  and  continue^ 
with  high  sand-hills  occasionally,  9  or  10  miles  frirther,  to  the  north  cape.  In  all  this 
part  the  sand-bars  may  be  safeljT'  approached  by  the  lead  as  near  as  9  or  10  &thom8  of 
depth  of  water. 

NORTH  CAPE.— The  North  Cape  of  the  Magdalens  is  the  northern  point  of  Grosse 
Isle,  and  a  precipice  of  considerable  height,  but  not  so  high  as  the  west  point  of  the  same 
island,  which  is  in  the  great  lagoon,  and  300  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 

NORTH  CAPE  ROCKS.— The  north  Cape  Rocks,  and  some  of  which  alwayi  show, 
lie  to  the  westward  of  the  cape,  the  outermost  being  600  fiithoms  off  shore.  The  west 
end  of  these  rocks  bears  S.  S.  E.  from  the  high  S.  W.  side  of  Grosse  Isle,  and  their  ex- 
tent to  the  eastward  is  marked  by  the  N.  E.  sides  of  the  north  and  N.  E.  capes  in  one. 
Therefore,  in  running  down  from  the  westward  to  anchor  under  the  north  cape,  do  not 
com».  nearer  to  the  shore  than  1  mile  until  the  above  named  marks  open.  In  this  anchor- 
age, namely,  to  the  eastward  of  the  north  cape,  vessels  may  ride  in  8  or  9  fathoms,  over 
sandy  bottom,  with  all  southerly  winds,  and  will  find  good  holding  ground,  and  plenty  of 
room  to  get  under  way.  Water  may  be  had  in  small  quantities  near  the  houses  on  the 
east  side  of  the  north  cape,  but  there  are  no  good  watering  places  excepting  those  already 
mentioned.  ». 

The  coast  continues  from  the  north  cape,  in  a  curved  line  of  sand-beaches  and  sand- 
hills, for  about  6  miles,  which  distance  again  brings  us  to  the  east  point,  and  completes  the 
description  of  the  Magdalens. 

Although  I  have  given  a  general  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  Magdalens,  yet 
as  vessels  passing  to  the  sou^ward  of  them  have  been  du*ected  to  endeavor  to  make  En- 
try Island,  it  may  be  useful  to  add,  that  that  Island,  when  first  made  from  the  eastward, 
will  appear  like  a  double  peaked  hill,  sloping  somewhat  abruptly  down  to  perpendicular 
and  high  cliffs  on  either  side.  The  S.  W.  point  of  Amherst  Island  is  also  a  steep  cliff,  but 
of  leas  height,  and  as  there  is  no  land  to  the  southward  and  westward  of  it,  it  cannot  be 
mistaken.  The  land  rises  from  it  in  undulations  to  the  highest  parts  of  the  island.  Should 
the  weather  be  foggy,  the  soundings,  as  shown  in  the  charts,  will  safely  guide  vessels  pafi- 
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8ing  to  the  Bouth-eastward  of  the  islands.  The  general  soundings  around  the  Magdalens, 
which  extend  off  them  so  many  xniles  in  every  dn'ection,  and  which  have  now  for  the  first 
time  been  correctly  laid  down  by  us,  thus  a^rding  an  invaluable  assistance  to  vessels  at 
night  or  in  foggy  weather,  will  be  better  understood  from  the  charts  than  by  any  written 
directions. 

Tides  and  CnRREr^Ttc — I  have  now  only  to  notice  the  important  subject  of  the  set  of 
the  currents  or  tidal  streams  around  these  islands,  respecting  wltiich  I  can  say  nothing  that 
will  not  be  subject  to  exception,  for  they  are  so  irregular,  that  the  most  experienced  and 
intelligent  pilots  for  the  islands,  who  are  also  fishermen,  who  have  passed  their  lives  in 
fishing  craft  around  them,  can  give  no  certain  account  of  their  rate  and  direction,  but  aU 
agree  in  stating,  that  they  vary  in  both  respects,  either  from  the  effects  of  winds,  or  other 
unknown  causes. 

Nevertheless,  the  following  observations  will  hold  good  as  a  general  rule,  and  although 
subject  to  occasional  interruption,  the  set  of  the  tidsd  streams,  which  I  am  about  to  de- 
scribe, will  be  found  to  recur  with  considerable  constancy  in  fine  weather. 

A  few  miles  outside  of  Bryon  Island  and  the  Bird  Rocks,  there  appears  to  be  usually 
a  current  setting  to  the  aoutii-eastward,  out  of  the  gulf;  but  the  stream  of  flood  tide 
flows  between  them  and  tiie  Magdalens.  The  stream  of  flood  comes  from  the  S.  £.  and 
is  divided  by  the  east  point  of  the  Magdalens.  One  branch  of  the  stream  sets  strongly 
over  the  Long-spit,  wlii«li,  with  the  Old  Harry  Head  and  the  shoals  off  it,  turn  it  off  to 
the  south-westward  towards  Entry  Island,  leaving  nearly  slack  water  in  the  bay  between 
Coflin  Island  and  Cape  Alright,  and  also  in  Pleasant  Bay.  The  otiier  branch,  to  the 
northward  of  the  islands,  follows  the  shore  from  East  Point  round  to  the  soutii-west  cape 
of  Amherst  Island,  whence  the  greater  part  of  the  stream  continues  its  course  to  the  S. 
W. ;  whilst  the  remainder,  following  die  shore,  runs  round  and  along  the  southern  coast 
of  Amherst  Island,  until  it  meets  the  before-mentioned  other  branch  of  the  stream  from 
the  east  point  setting  off  the  east  side  of  Entry  Island;  it  is  overcome  by  this  other  branch, 
and  turned  gradually  round  to  join  the  general  weak  stream  of  flood  to  the  westward  in 
the  cHing. 

£mb  Stream. — On  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  islands,  the  stream  of  the  ebb  tide  sets 
strongly  out  of  the  lagoons  and  out  of  Pleasant  Bay,  between  the  Sandy  Hook  and  Entry 
Island.  It  is  also  ofl^n  found  running  to  the  westward  along  the  southern  shores  of  Am- 
herst Island,  and  right  round  it  in  like  manner,  but  contrary  in  dbrection,  to  tiie  course  of 
the  flood  already  described.  In  tiie  ofliog,  at  the  same  time,  the  stream  of  ebb  is  from 
the  S.  W.  and  sets  over  the  sand-spit  off  Sandy  Hook  Point,  where  it  meets  the  stream 
from  the  N.  W.  which  has  followed  the  north  shore  of  the  islands,  round  from  Amherst 
Island  to  the  east  point.  The  meeting  of  these  two  sti'eams  of  the  ebb  tide,  together  with 
tha«hoalness  of  the  water,  causes  so  heavy  a  breaking  sea  in  strong  easterly  winds,  tiiat 
tbe  fishing  shallops  dare  not  venture  at  times  to  pass  the  point. 

The  rate  of  either  stream  seldom  amounts  to  a  knot,  excepting  close  in  shore,  or  round 
the  points.  The  ebb,  however,  is  generally  the  strongest  stream,  and  its  rate  is  increased 
by  westerly  wind,  as  is  that  of  the  flood  by  winds  from  the  eastward. 

DEADMAN  ISLET.— The  Deadman  bears  N.  52°  W.  71  miles  nearly,  from  the 
west  cape  of  the  Magdalens,  and  is  very  small,  being  not  more  tiian  300  fathoms  long,  in 
an  £.  S.  E.  direction,  and  less  than  half  that  breadtii.  It  is  about  170  feet  high,  with 
steeply  sloping  sides,  meeting  at  the  summit  like  a  prism,  so  that  when  seen  end  on,  it  re- 
semblM  a  pyramid.  When  seen  from  a  distance,  with  its  longest  side  presented  to  view, 
its  outline  very  much  resembles  that  of  a  body  laid  out  for  burial,  from  which  circumstance 
its  name  is  derived.  It  is  composed  principally  of  trap  rocks,  and  when  seen  close  to,  on 
a  bright  sunny  day,  with  the  white  surf  dashing  against  its  variously  colored  sides,  it  is  a 
very  beautiful  object.  It  is  so  bold  on  the  west  side,  that  a  vessel  may  pass  within  a  couple 
of  cables*  length  with  perfect  safety,  but  a  reef  extends  towards  Amherst  Island  onerthird 
of  a  mile. 

About  a  mile  to  the  nortiiward  of  it  there  is  a  rocky  fishing  ground  with  8  fatiioms 
least  water ;  and  6  miles  S.  S.  W.  i  W.  of  it,  there  is  another  with  11  fathoms.  There 
is  no  danger  nearer  than  the  **  White  Horses/*  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  and  vessels 
may  safely  pass  between  it  and  Amherst  Island.  It  is,  however,  much  in  the  way  of  ves- 
sels passing  round  the  west  end  of  the  Magdalens,  and  they  should  beware  of  it  at  night, 
or  in  foggy  weather,  for  the  lead  will  give  little  warning,  since  there  is  nea];ly  as  much 
water  within  half  a  mile  of  it,  as  at  the  distance  of  several  miles. 

BRYON  ISLAND,  which  is  uninhabited,  is  rather  more  than  4  miles  long,  in  a  W. 
by  N.  and  E.  by  S.  direction,  with  the  extreme  breadth  of  rather  more  than  a  mile.  Its 
eastern  end  bears  from  the  east  point  of  the  Magdalens,  N.  by  E.  ^  E.  10^  milas,  but  its 
S.  W.  point  approaches  to  within  8}  miles  of  the  north  cape  of  these  islands. 

A  great  part  of  the  island  is  wooded  with  dwarf  spruce  trees,  and  there  is  a  large  up- 
land tract  covered  with  good  native  grass.  Water  is  neither  plentiful  nor  easy  to  be 
obtained,  but  it  may  be  had  in  small  ouantities  by  digging,  and  there  is  a  spring  on  the 
north  side  of  the  narrow  isthmus  whicn  joins  the  eastern  peninsula  to  the  remainder  of 
the  island. 
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I  bad  00  opportunity  of  measvriDg  the  height  of  Bryon  laland,  but  I  coDceive  it  no- 
where exceeds  200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  cliffs  on  the  north  side  are  much  higher 
than  those  on  the  south,  where  there  are  several  small  coves  in  which  boats  may  land 
easily  with  the  wind  oif  shore.  There  are  three  reefs  off  Bryon  Island.  One  off  its  east 
end  extends  near  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  north-eastward  :  another  off  the  west 
end  extends  li  mile  to  the  westward,  and  the  third,  off  the  sandy  S.  W.  point,  H  mile 
to  the  southward.  No  marks  can  be  given  for  clearing  these  reefs,  but  the  bearing  of 
the  land,  as  shown  in  the  chart,  will  afford  sufficient  guidance  to  the  seaman.  The  reef 
off  the  S.  W.  point  is  so  much  in  the  way  of  vessels  passing  between  it  and  the  Magda- 
lens,  that  it  may  be  usefiil  to  add,  that  from  the  southern  ridge  of  this  reef,  Bryon  Isl- 
land  subtends  an  angle  of  97°,  so  that  with  the  island  subtending  any  less  angle  the  reef 
may  be  passed.  The  south  reef  assists  greatly  in  turning  off  the  sea  from  the  roadstead 
to  &e  eastwai'd  of  it,  where  vessels  may  safely  anchor  in  6  fathoms  water  and  a  saody 
bottom,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more  fi*om  the  shore,  and  with  all  winds  from  N.  £. 
round  by  N.  to  W.  N.  W.  Small  vessels  in  heavy  N.  W.  gales  lie  at  anchor  dose  under 
the  reef. 

There  are  regular  soundings,  from  9  to  11  fathoms,  with  sandy  bottom,  between  Bryoo 
Island  and  the  Magdalens,  with  the  exception  of  an  extensive  patch  of  foul  and  rocky 
ground,  lying  between  S.  W.  i  W.  and  W.  S.  W.  from  the  west  end  of  Bryon  Island,  and 
having  a  clear  channel  on  either  side  of  it,  ail  will  be  seen  in  the  chart.  We  could  find  no 
less  than  5  fathoms  here,  and  although  the  fishermen  see  bottom  upon  it  in  calm  weather, 
I  have  every  reason  to  think  there  is  no  less  water.  Nevertheless,  large  ships  had  better 
not  run  over  it  when  there  is  a  heavy  sea  running,  for  a  small  point  of  rock,  with  a  few 
feet  less  water,  might  escape  the  most  rigorous  examination. 

These  rocky  places  are  called  fishing  grounds  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  MagdaJens,  be- 
cause codfish  abound  upon  them.  There  is  one  with  11  fathoms  of  water  2i  miles  north 
of  Bryon  Island,  and  which  extends  a  considerable  distance  parallel  to  the  island  There 
is  sandy  bottom,  and  a  greater  depth  of  water  within  this  ridge,  and  vessels  may  anchor, 
in  fine  weather  and  southerly  winds,  off  the  bay  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  The 
eoundittgs  extend  so  far  off  tfryon  Island  to  leeward  in  every  direction,  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  a  vessel  on  a  voyage  being  endangered  by  it,  if  the  lead  be  used.  But  great 
caution  is  requisite  in  approaching  the  reefs,  for  they  are  very  steei>,  especially  that  which 
extends  to  the  southward. 

THE  BIRD  ROCKS  are  of  coarse  red  sandstone,  or  conglomerate,  in  strata  dipping 
very  slightly  to  the  S.  W.  and  are  constantly  diminishing  in  size  from  the  action  .fJT  the 
sea.  They  present  perpendicolar  cliffs  on  every  side ;  yet  it  is  possible  to  ascend  ffiem, 
with  great  difficulty,  in  one  or  two  places,  but  there  is  no  landing  upon  them  except  in 
the  calmest  sea.  Every  ledge  and  fissure  of  the  cliffs  are  occupied  by  gannets,  and  the 
summits  of  both  rocks  are  hterally  covered  with  them.  The  white  plumage  of  these 
birds  gives  these  rocks  the  appearance  of  being  capped  with  snow,  and  renders  them 
visible,  through  a  nightglass  in  a  clear  and  moonlight  night,  from  the  distance  of  7  or  8 
miles. 

The  two  rocks  bear  from  eaoh  other  N.  N.  W.  i  W.  and  S.  S.  E.  i  E.  and  are  700 
fiithoms  apart.  Sunken  rocks  leave  only  a  boat  passage  between  them.  The  south-east- 
ernmost is  the  largest  and  highest,  though  scarcely  200  fathoms  long,  and  not  more  than 
140  feet  high  above  the  sea.     The  other  is  divided  into  two  precipitous  mounds,  joined  to- 

f  ether  by  a  low  ledge.  The  lesser  of  these  mounds  resembles  a  tower.  A  reef  extends 
00  fethomji  to  the  eastward,  from  the  Little,  or  N.  W.  Bird  Rock,  and  there  is  a  patch 
of  breakers  nearly  midway  between  the  two,  and  rather  to  the  S.  W.  of  a  line  drawn 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  Great,  or  S.  £.  Bird  Rock,  is  quite  bold,  excepting  in  the 
direction  of  the  other  rock.  The  Little,  or  N.  W.  Bird  Rock,  bears  N.  E.  by  E.  i  E. 
distant  16 i  miles  from  the  east  point  of  the  Magdalens,  and  £.  i  S.  lOf  miles  from  the 
east  end  of  Bryon  Island. 

The  soundings  off  the  Bird  Rocks  to  the  eastward  have  been  already  stated  in  the  de- 
scription of  St.  Paul ;  they  extend  still  further  off  to  the  noithward,  so  as  to  afford  the 
most  ample  warning  and  assistance  to  vessels  at  night,  or  in  foggy  weather,  as  will  be  aeen 
in  the  chart.  Between  them  and  the  east  point  of  die  Magdalens,  the  depth  no  where  ex- 
ceeds 16  or  17  fiithoms,  over  a  bottom  of  reddish  sand,  and  sea-eggs  are  very  frequently 
brought  up  by  the  lead. 

Between  the  Birds  and  Bryon  Island,  there  is  a  ridee  of  rocky  and  foul  ground,  on  aome 
parts  of  which,  it  has  been  said,  there  is  as  little  as  4  rathoms  of  water,  because  bottom  has 
been  seen  in  calm  weather.  We,  however,  could  not  find  less  than  7  fathoms,  but  it  may 
nevertheless  exist,  so  that  a  large  ship  had  better  not  cross  this  ridge  when  there  is  much 
sea  running.  The  two  cliffy  points,  on  the  north  side  of  Bryon  Island,  in  one,  mark  the 
northern  limitB  of  this  rocky  ground. 

ANTICOSTI  ISLAND.— The  Island  of  Anticosti,  situated  in  the  entrance  of  the 
N.  W.  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  122  miles  long,  30  miles  in  extreme  breadth, 
and  about  270  miles  in  cvcumference,  following  the  coast  from  point  to  point  acroasthe  bays. 
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Its  sbores  are  every  wliere  of  rock,  belonging  to  one  great  formatioa,  namely,  a  very 
ancient  secondary  limestone,  affording  in  some  parts  exceUent  building  stone,  of  which 
the  two  lighthouses  have  been  constructed. 

Streams  of  excellent  water  descend  to  the  sea  on  every  part  of  the  coast.  They  are 
generally  too  small  to  admit  boats,  becoming  rapid  inunediately  within  their  entrances* 
and  even  the  largest  of  them,  Observation  River,  to  the  westward  of  the  S.  AV.  point, 
is  barred  with  sand,  excepting  itr  short  intervals  of  time  after  the  spring  freshets  or 
heavy  rains. 

Many  of  these  streams  abound  with  trout,  and  are  visited  periodically  by  great  num- 
^rs  of  salmon,  which  are  taken  by  the  2  or  3  resident  families,  and  salted  for  Sie  Quebec 
narket. 

Aoticosti  is  estimated  to  be  no  where  higher  than  700  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  south  coast 
ii  iow  and  shelving,  with  reefs  of  flat  limestone  which  dry  at  low  water.  There  is,  how- 
STer,  a  range  of  highlands  in  rear  of  the  S.  W.  point,  and  extending  for  some  miles  both 
to  the  norSi-westward  and  south-eastward  of  it.  The  north  coast,  for  70  or  80  milea 
to  the  westward  of  the  east  point,  is  bold,  precipitous,  and  of  considerable  elevation.  Pic- 
turesque headlands,  the  eastern  terminations  of  parallel  ridges  of  table  land,  that  rise 
gently  with  the  strata  from  the  S.  W.  end  in  magnificent  cliffs  of  limestone,  which  are 
externally  so  nearly  white  f«t>m  the  effects  of  weathering,  as  to  resemble  chalk.  Some  of 
these  clifts  are  upwards  of  400  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  The  remainder  of  the  north 
coast  is  low,  with  reeft  of  flat  limestone,  like  the  southern  shores. 

It  is  unusual  to  find  an  island  so  large  as  Anticosti  without  a  good  harbor.  Limestone 
coasts  are  in  general  characterized  by  deep  inlets  and  bays,  peninsulated  points,  and  de- 
tached ifllets  and  rocks,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  will  be  found  here,  and  there  b  not  a  single 
detached  ahoal  off  any  part  of  the  coasts. 

This  island  has  been  generally  believed  to  be  extremely  dangerous.  Its  reefs  of  flat 
fimestoae,  extendbsg  in  some  parts  to  1^  mile  from  the  shore ;  the  want  of  anchorage  off 
most  paitB  of  the  coast,  and  above  all  the  frequent  fogs,  justify  this  belief  in  part,  but  not 
in  so  great  a  degree,  as  to  render  reasonable  the  dread  with  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
•ccasionaUy  regarded,  and  which  can  only  have  arisen  from  the  natural  tendency  to 
magnify  dangers  of  which  we  have  no  precise  knowledge. 

The  people  in  charge  of  the  lighthouses  and  provision-posts,  and  one  man  at  Fox 
bay,  are  the  only  resident  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The  provision-posts  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  government  and  legislatnre  of  Lower  Canada,  for  the  relief  of  the  crews  of 
vesstfia  wrecked  upon  tilie  island.  Vessels  are  more  frequentiy  lost  here  in  the  bad 
wealher  at  the  close  of  the  navigable  season,  than  at  other  times,  and  their  crews  would 
perish  finom  want  and  the  rigors  of  a  Canadian  winter,  if  it  were  nbt  for  this  humane  pro- 
viswn.  The  first  of  these  poets  is  at  Ellis  Bay,  the  second  at  the  lighthouse  at  the  S.  W. 
point,  the  third  at  Shallop  Creek,  (sometimes  called  Jupiter  River,)  and  the  fourth  at  the 
UghthoDse  on  Heath  Point.* 

The  lighthouse  on  the  extremity  of  the  S.  W.  point,  has  been  built  of  a  very  beautiful 
greyiah-white  encrinital  limestone,  ouarried  on  the  spoL  The  tower  is  of  the  usual  coni- 
cal form,  and  75  feet  high.  The  lignt,  which  is  bright,  and  revolves  every  minute,, can  be 
seen  from  N.  N.  W.  round  by  west  and  south  to'S.  £.  by  £.  The  lantern  is  elevated 
100  feet  above  the  sea  at  high  water ;  consequently  the  light  can  be  seen  from  a  distance 
not  exceeding  16  miles,  when  the  height  of  the  observer's  eve  is  10  feet  above  the  sea. 
When  the  height  of  the  eye  is  50  feet,  the  greatest  distance  from  which  the  light  can  be 
seen  will  be  about  19!|  miles,  and  if  the  eye  be  elevated  100  feet  the  light  will  be  visible  as 
&r  off  as  23  miles  nearly,  in  the  average  state  of  the  rotation.  Hence  by  ascending 
the  rigging  till  the  light  just  shows  above  the  horizon,  and  then  measuring  the  height  of 
the  eye  above  the  sea,  a  very  near  estimate  of  the  vessel's  distance  at  night  may  be  ob- 
tained. This  lighthouse,  and  attached  provisk>n-po8t,  are  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Harvey, 
on  the  half-pay  of  the  navy. 

The  other  Ughthouse,  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Heath  Point,  is  of  the  same  form, 
dimeneione,  and  color  as  the  above,  and  is  also  built  of  the  island  limestone.  It  has  not 
as  yet  beeo  lighted,  from  want  of  funds,  but  is  intended  to  show  a  bright  fixed  light  from 
W.  N.  W.  round  by  S.  to  N.  £.  by  N.     The  lantern  will  stand  100  feet  above  the  sea. 

HavlBg  given  this  general  description  of  the  island,  I  will  now  notice  more  particularly 
its  ahorea,  reefs,  and  anchoring  places. 

EAST  CAPE. — The  East  Cape  of  Anticosti  is  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  limestone,  rising 
to  the  height  of  100  feet  above  the  sea.     The  ridge,  of  which  it  is  the  south-eastern  ter- 

'There  are  direction  boards  erected  oa  the  shore,  or  nailed  to  trees,  from  which  the  branches  have  been 
eat  off,  near  the  beach,  and  oa  various  parts  of  the  coast.    These  direction  board?  are  intended  to  point 


oal  to  shipwrecked  persons  the  way  to  the  provision-posts.  The  direction  boards  were  placed  on  the 
foUowiog paru  ofthe  shore,  as  I  fin<i  from  Mr.  Latnblv  s  remark-book,  for  I  have  not  seen  them  all: — Ut. 
Oa  the  west  poinu  2Bd.  Four  lea^rues  soutii-eastwara  of  Ellis  Bay.  3rd.  Ten  leagues  westward  of  Shal- 
lop Creek.  4th  Seven  leagues  eastwafd  of  Shallop  Creek.  And  there  were  formerly  othera  on  Heath 
Pemc  and  the  &  W.  Poaat,  which  the  lightboasae  have  rendered  unnecetsaiy. 
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mination,  trends  to  the  westward  inland,  and  the  extrenuty  of  the  very  low  land  to  die 
southward  of  it  is  Heath  Point,  on  which  is  the  lighthouse,  bearing  from  the  east  point  S. 
W.  i  S.  3i  miles.  Between  the  2  points  is  Wreck  Bay,  which  is  dangerous  and  affords 
no  anchorage.  Off  to  the  S.  £.  from  the  east  cape  a  reef  extends  rather  more  than  one 
third  of  a  mile. 

HEATH  POINT.— Heath  Point  is  of  limestone,  about  10  feet  hirii,  with  a  super- 
stratum of  peat,  in  which  there  are  several  ponds  of  dark  bog  water.  Being  so  low,  this 
point  disappears  below  the  horizon  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  the  lighthouse  then 
appears  tike  a  sail  off  the  island,  and  is  extremely  useful  in  making  the  extent  of  the  low 
land  to  vessels,  either  from  the  eastward  or  westward,  as  well  as  in  showing  its  position 
from  the  southward,  from  which  direction  it  cannot  be  made  out  at  night,  being  hidden 
by  the  high  land  behind,  or  to  the  northward. 

The  most  dangerous  reef  off  this  end  of  the  island  runs  out  from  Heath  Point  to  the 
E.  S.  E.  nearly  2  miles,  at  which  distance  there  are  5  fathoms  of  water.  Within  that 
distance  the  reef  is  composed  of  large  square  blocks  of  limestone,  with  very  irregular 
soundings,  varying  from  2  to  5  fathoms.  The  rocky  and  irregular  soundings,  from  5  to 
7  fathoms,  extend  nearly  3  miles  off  Heath  Point,  so  that  I  recommend  vessels  not  to 
approach  nearer,  on  any  bearing  from  the  point  between  S.  E.  by  S.  and  E.  by  S.  With 
the  east  cape  bearing  N.  by  W.  the  vessel  will  pass  just  outside  of  the  shallow  and  irreg- 
ular soundings,  in  a^ut  20  fathoms  of  water. 

Off  Heath  Point,  to  the  southward  and  yestward,  the  shoal  water  does  not  extend 
beyond  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  further  off  on  that  side  there  is  one  of  the  best  open 
anchorages  on  the  island.  The  best  berth  is  in  10  fathoms,  over  sand  and  mud  bottom, 
with  the  lighthouse  E.  by  N.  and  Cormorant  Point  nothing  to  the  westward  of  W.  N. 
W.  The  vessel  will  then  be  2  miles  off  shore,  and  will  be  sheltered  from  all  winds  from 
W.  N.  W.  round  by  the  N.  to  E.  by  N. 

CORMORANT  POINT.— From  Heath  Point  Cormorant  Pmnt  bears  W.  by  N.  6 
miles ;  and  the  south  point  bears  W.  N.  W.  16^  miles  from  Cormorant  Point.  In  this 
distance  the  coast  is  low  and  undulating,  with  points  of  low  limestone  cliffs,  and  beaches 
of  sand  and  shingle  in  the  bays,  inclosing  large  ponds  or  lagoons,  into  many  of  which  the 
tide  flows,  and  ako  small  streams  frx>m  me  interior  of  the  island.  This  part  of  th»<^oast 
may  safely  be  approached  by  the  lead,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  chart,  for  the  ree&  no  where 
extend  further  off  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  till  we  come  to  the  South  Point. 

SOUTH  POINT.— The  South  Point  is  a  cliff  of  sandy  clay,  resting  upon  limestone. 
It  is  estimated  not  to  exceed  60  feet  in  height,  and  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  its 
shape  ;  but  there  is  no  other  clay  cliff  near  it,  and  as  it  is  an  extreme  point,  there  will  be 
little  difficulty  in  distinguishing  it  by  the  trending  of  the  land.  The  reef  off  it  to  the 
southward,  runs  out  nearly  Ij  mile,  and  the  sea  usually  breaks  upon  it.  The  light  on 
Heath  Point  and  Cormorant  Point  in  one,  bearing  E.  by  S.  clear  this  reef  at  the  distance 
of  2  miles,  but  1  fear  that  the  light  will  seldom  be  seen  up  to  the  reef,  which  is  distant 
22  miles  from  it.  The  leading  mark  will  nevertheless  be  of  use  to  vessels  between  South 
Point  and  Cormorant  Point. 

From  South  Point  to  the  lighthouse  on  the  S.  W.  point,  a  distance  of  56  miles,  there 
is  such  a  sameness  in  the  character  of  the  coast,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  out  one 
part  from  another. 

The  houses,  however,  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  charge  of  the  provision-post  at  Shallop 
Creek,  will  be  seen  13  miles  north-westward  of  the  south  point,  and  at  the  first  limestone 
cliff  to  the  north-westward  of  those  houses  is  Pavilion  River,  24  miles  from  South  Point- 
In  this  distance  the  coast  is  very  low,  and  may  be  approached  safely  by  the  deepsea  lead, 
the  soundings  in  moderate  depths  extending  from  5  to  8  miles  off,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
chart.  The  coast  begins  to  rise  at  Pavilion  River,  there  being  a  high  ridge  close  in  rear 
*  of  the  coast  all  the  way  to  the  S.  W.  point,  and  beyond  it  for  some  miles.  This  distance 
of  32  miles,  between  Pavilion  River  and  the  S.  W.  point,  comprises  the  boldest  parts  of 
the  south  coast  of  the  island,  but  should  be  very  cautiously  approached  in  foggy  weather, 
as  there  is  little  or  no  warning  by  the  lead.  When  far  enough  to  the  westward,  the  light 
on  South-west  Point  bearing  nothing  to  the  westward  of  N.  N.  W.  as  before  directed, 
will  be  a  sufficient  guide. 

In  the  whole  distance  from  South  to  South-west  Points,  the  reefs  nowhere  extend  fur- 
tlier  off  from  high  water  mark  than  one  mile,  and  the  island  may  therefore  be  safely  ap- 
proached to  witMn  2  miles. 

SALT-LAKE  BAY. — Eleven  miles  south-eastward  of  South-west  Point,  is  Salt- 
Lake  Bay,  which  has  fine  sandy  beaches,  inclosing  lagoons  or  ponds,  into  which  the  tide 
flows.  Off  the  centre  of  this  bay,  and  with  its  N.  W.  point  bearing  N.  by  E.  ^  E.  distant 
1}  mile,  there  is  very  indifferent  anchorage,  in  7  fathoms,  over  sandy  bottom.  Vessels 
should  be  careful  not  to  anchor  further  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  since  there  is 
some  foul  and  rocky  ground  about  a  mile  in  that  direction  from  the  position,  which  I  have 
recommended.  There  are  7  fiithoms,  rocky  bottom,  marked  in  the  chart  on  the  spot  to 
which  I  allude,  and  there  is  probably  less  water  between  it  and  the  sonth-easteni  point  of 
the  bay,  so  that  no  one  should  attempt  to  paas  between  it  and  the  shore. 
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Tbe  S.  W.  point  of  Anticosti  is  a  low  projecting  ridge  of  limestone,  having  a  small 
cove  on  its  north  side,  which  forms  it  into  a  peninsula.  The  land  rises  gradually,  in  the 
rear  of  this,  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge  above  mentioned.  On  the  south  side  of  die  point 
there  is  a  beach  of  limestone  gravel  on  which  boats  may  land,  as  well  as  in  the  cove  on 
the  north  side,  when  the  wind  is  off  the  land,  and  the  sea  smooth.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  point,  and  for  several  miles  along  the  coast,  to  Observation  River,  the  cliffs  are  per- 
pendicular and  washed  by  the  sea*  The  lighthouse  stands  on  the  western  extremi^  of 
the  point,  and  forms  a  very  conspicuous  land-mark.  A  reef  extends  out  from  the  point, 
to  the  W.  and  S.  W.  not  more  than  half  a  mUe ;  and  2  mUes  off,  in  the  same  direction, 
there  ar  30  fathoms,  over  rocky  bottom,  deepening  rapidly  to  65  fathoms,  with  sand  and 
shells,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles.  At  the  distance  of  6  miles,  to  the  southward  and 
westward  of  the  point,  the  depth  is  about  110  fathoms,  with  mud  bottom,  and  increases 
to  200  fathoms  nearly  midway  towards  the  south  coast. 

The^  is  a  bay  on  the  north  side  of  the  point,  in  which  vessels  may  anchor  in  12  or  13 
fathoms,  over  a  bottom  of  sand,  gravel,  and  broken  shells,  and  with  the  extremity  of  the 
point  bearing  S.  S.  W.  i  W.  distant  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  when  the  cliffs  to  the  east- 
ward will  be  at  the  same  distance.  The  shelter  is  from  N.  by  £.  round  by  £.  to  S.  by 
'W.  and  small  vessels  may  lie  close  under  the  point,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  state  to  be  caught 
in  by  westerly  winds,  which  are  preceded  by  a  heavy  swell.  The  ground,  I  think,  is  not 
to  be  trusted,  so  that,  altogether,  I  do  not  recommend  any  vessel  to  anchor  here  unless 
in  case  of  necessUr*  • 

There  is  no  ancnorage  from  South-west  Point  to  EBis  Bay,  and  as  I  have  already  given 
directions  respecting  this  part  of  the  western  coast,  little  remains  to  be  noticed.  The 
reefs  of  flat  limestone  extend  from  it,  in  most  parts,  fully  a  mile  ;  and  often  have  10  or 
12  fathoms  of  water  close  outside  of  them ;  but  vessels,  with  the  lead  going,  may  safely 
stand  in  as  near  as  2  miles,  or,  which  will  be  safer  than  an  estimated  distance,  had  better 
tack  in  17  fathoms. 

OBSERVATION  RIVER.— Observation  River,  5J  miles  northward  of  South-west 
Point,  is  the  largest  stream  on  the  island,  having  5  or  6  feet  of  water  in  the  entrance  afber 
thie  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  but  soon  becomes  barred  with  sand  by 
the  §,  W.  gales.  It  becomes  shoal  and  rapid  immediately  within,  though  it  has  a  course 
from  the  eastward  of  many  leagues.  Its  source  does  not  appear  to  be  known  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  island.  Immediately  to  the  northward  of  this  river  there  are  very  conspicu- 
ous and  high  sandy  cliffs.  The  St.  Mary  Cliffs,  21  miles  from  South-west  Point,  are  also  of 
sand,  less  high,  and  less  remarkable,  but  yet  not  difficult  to  distinguish. 

BESCIE  RIVER. — Bescie  River  is  a  very  small  stream,  at  the  head  of  a  smaD  cove, 
affording  shelter  to  boats,  and  where  there  is  a  hut,  at  which  a  hunter  and  fisherman 
occasionally  resides.  It  is  7  miles  north-westward  of  the  St.  Mary  Cliffs,  and  12  miles 
south-eastward  of  Ellis  Bay. 

ELLIS  BAY. — Ellis  Bay  affords  the  only  tolerably  sheltered  anchorage  in  the  island. 
Vessels,  whose  draught  is  not  too  great  for  a  depth  of  3  fathoms,  may  safely  lie  there 
during  the  throe  finest  months  of  summer,  namely,  June,  July,  and  August ;  but  they 
should  moor  with  an  open  hawse  to  the  southwaixl.  Large  vessels,  whose  object  is  to 
remain  for  a  few  hours  only,  may  anchor  Airther  out,  and  in  3i  and  4  fkthoms,  but  neither 
the  ground  nor  the  shelter  will  be  found  so  good  as  further  up  the  bay. 

The  best  berth  is  in  a  line  between  Cape  Henry  and  the  white  cliff,  bearing  W.  S.  W. 
I  W.  and  E.  N.  E.  i  E.  respectively  from  each  other;  Gamache  House,  N.  by  £•  and 
Cape  Eagle  between  S.  S.  E.  i  £.  and  S.  S.  E.  i  E.  The  vessel  will  then  be  m  3  fath- 
oms, over  muddy  bottom,  distant  about  300  fathoms  from  the  flats  on  either  side,  and 
about  half  a  mile  from  those  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  The  extremities  of  the  reefs,  off 
Capes  Henry  and  Eagle,  will  bear  S.  W.  by  S.  and  S.  4  E.  respectively ;  thus  leaving 
3^  points  of  the  compass  open,  but  in  a  direction  from  which  heavy  winds  are  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  and  never  last  long.  Moreover,  when  they  do  chance  to  occur,  the  sea 
IS  nmch  less  at  the  anchorage  than  might  be  expected,  although  very  heavy  in  the  en- 
trance between  the  reefs.  These  ree&  are  of  flat  limestone,  and  dry  at  low  water ;  and 
as  the  tides  only  rise  from  4  to  7  feet,  the  sea  always  breaks  upon  them  when  there  is  the 
least  swell.  The  reef  off  Cape  Henrv  runs  out  neai'ly  a  mile  to  the  southward,  and  that 
off  Cape  Eagle  near  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  westward.  The  entrance  between 
them  is  600  fathoms  wide,  from  3  fathoms  to  3  fathoms.  Extensive  flats  project  from 
these  reefs  quite  round  the  bay,  and  do  not  entirely  dry  at  low  water,  excepting  in  very 
low  spring  tides,  but  there  are  immense  boulder  stones  upon  them  which  always  show. 
These  flats  occasion  the  landing  to  be  very  bad,  excepting  at  high  water,  which  is  the  only 
time  that  supplies  of  good  water  can  be  obtained  from  Gamache  River. 

Ellis  Bay  can  be  easily  made  out  from  sea,  for  Cape  Henry  is  a  bluff  point,  and  the 
land  being  very  low  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  occasions  the  opening  to  show  distinctly. 
On  a  nearer  approach,  Cape  Eagle  and  White  Cliff  on  the  east  side,  and  the  houses  near 
the  head  of  the  bay,  will  be  easity  recognized  with  the  assistance  of  our  chart ;  whilst 
two  ridges,  or  hills,  will  be  seen  far  back  in  Uie  country,  and  to  the  northward  and  east- 
vrard. 
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The  long  line  of  breakers  on  either  side,  and  the  numerous  large  stones  so  far  from 
the  shore  a^ead,  will  present  any  thing  but  an  agreeable  appearance  to  those  who  may 
approach  this  bay  for  die  first  time,  but  there  will  be  no  danger,  if  the  following  direction 
be  attended  to.  In  approaching  the  bay  from  the  westward,  with  westerly  winds,  run 
down  along  the  outside  of  the  reefs  off  Cape  Henry  by  the  lead,  and  in  10  fathoms,  until 
the  following  leading  marks  come  on.  Namely,  the  west  side  of  White  Cliff  on  with  the 
east  side  of  the  westernmost  of  two  hills,  far  back  in  the  country,  and  bearing  N.  £.  f  N.; 
then  haul  up  with  these  marks  on,  and  they  wOl  lead  you  into  smooth  water,  close  under 
Cape  Henry  Reef,  in  3h  fathoms.  Continue  running  in,  with  these  marks  on,  until  Ga- 
mache  House  bears  N.  by  £. ;  then  haul  up  for  it,  and  anchor  in  the  berth  which  I  have 
previously  recommended.  The  lead  should  be  kept  going,  and  the  reefs  on  either  side 
should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  3  fathoms,  in  any  part,  until  you  arrive  at  the  an- 
chorage. ^ 

In  running  for  the  bay  from  the  south-eastward,  with  an  easterly  ^mnd,  come  no  nearer 
to  the  west  point  of  Cape  Eagle  Reef  than  7  fathoms,  until  the  east  side  of  White  Cliff 
comes  on  with  the  east  side  of  the  same  hill  as  before,  then  haul  up  with  this  mark  on 
till  the  houses  bear  N.  £.  and  proceed  as  above  directed.  Take  notice  that  the  west 
side  of  White  Cliff  is  used  for  the  leading  mai'k  in  westerly  winds,  and  the  east  side  in 
easterly  winds,  the  intention  being  to  keep  the  vessel  in  eidier  case  from  going  too  near 
the  lee  side  of  the  channel. 

On  the  outside  of  Cape  Henry,  and  continuing  to  the  west  point  of  Anticosti,  reefi 
extend  1  i  mile  from  the  shore ;  and  vessels  approaching  it  should  keep  the  lead  going, 
and  attend  to  the  soundings  in  the  chart. 

WEST  POINT  is  low  and  wooded,  with  reefs  which  do  not  extend  beyond  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  and  vessels  may  pass  it  in  15  fathoms,  at  the  distance  of  1}  mile. 

The  north  coast  of  Anticosti,  between  the  west  and  north  points,  is  low,  with  ree6  of 
flat  limestone,  extending  one  mile  from  the  shore.  There  are  soundings,  in  moderate 
depths,  for  more  than  one  mile  out  from  the  reefs.  Vessels  should  not  go  nearer  than 
25  fathoms.  In  the  rear  of  the  coast,  and  about  half  way  between  the  west  and  north 
points,  are  the  two  hills,  or  ridges,  mentioned  as  forming  one  of  the  leading  marks  for 
EUis  Bay.  From  North  Point  to  High  Cliff,  a  distance  of  13  miles,  the  coast  is  rather 
more  bold  and  elevated,  parallel  ridges,  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  and  with  smafl 
streams  between  them,  beginning  to  abut  upon  the  coast.  North  Point  is  wooded,  of 
very  moderate  height,  and  without  any  cliff.  It  is  so  little  remarkable  as  to  be  only  dis- 
tinguished by  the  change  which  takes  place  at  it  in  the  direction  of  the  coast.  High 
Cliff  Cape  is  easily  recognized,  being  the  only  cliff  on  the  island  that  has  a  talus  in  front 
of  it,  or  that  has  not  its  b<ise  washed  by  the  sea  at  high  water. 

From  High  Cliff  to  White  North  Cliff,  a  distance  of  26  miles,  the  coast  is  low  in  front, 
with  ridges  of  considerable  elevation  a  few  miles  back  in  the  country.  This  is  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  north  coast,  for  the  reefs  extend  nearly  2  miles  out  from  high  water 
mark,  beginning  at  some  low  cliffs  7  miles  eastward  of  High  Cliff  Cape,  and  continue  to 
do  so  for  4  or  5  miles  to  the  south-eastward,  after  which  they  gradually  diminish  in  breadth, 
till  at  White  North  Cliff  they  are  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  There  is, 
however,  less  warning  by  the  deepsea  lead  all  along  this  part  of  the  coast  until  we  ap- 
proach White  North  Cliff,  off  which  there  are  70  fethoms,  at  the  distance  of  li  mile  frtim 
the  surf. 

White  North  Cliff  is  very  remarkable,  for  there  is  no  other  high  cliff  near  it.  It  appears 
like  a  white  patch  on  the  kind,  and  can  be  seen  from  a  distance  of  6  or  7  leagues. 

Low  cliffs  commence  4  miles  south-eastward  of  White  North  Cliff  and  continue  to 
Carleton  Point,  under  which  vessels  may  anchor  in  fine  weather  and  westerly  winds,  and 
obtain  wood  and  water.  Ten  miles  further  to  the  south-eastward  is  Cape  Observation,  a 
bold,  high,  and  remarkable  headland.  On  its  west  side  there  is  a  magnificent  range  of 
greyish  white  cliffs,  several  hundred  feet  high.  At  the  extremity  of  the  cape,  these  difls 
become  suddenly  much  lower,  and  then  rise  agiun  to  their  former  elevation  for  a  short 
distance  on  the  east  side.  As  this  is  well  described  in  the  chart,  the  cape  will  be  easily 
recognized.  Vessels  may  anchor  under  it  With  westerly  wmds  and  fine  weather,  and  ob- 
tain supplies  of  wood  and  water  very  conveniently.  Twelve  and  a  half  miles  further 
south-eastward,  along  a  bold  coast  with  high  greyish  white  cliffs,  and  small  bays  between, 
brings  us  to  Betir  Head,  also  of  greyish  wlut«  cliffs,  400  feet  high,  and  resembling  in 
some  degree  Cape  Observation.  This  last  named  cliff  has  no  equally  high  cliffs  to  the 
westward  of  it,  whilst  Bear  Head  has  a  difference  which  will  prevent  the  one  from  being 
mistaken  for  the  other. 

From  the  West  Cliff  to  Bear  Head  the  coast  is  extremely  bold,  there  being  in  most 
parts  100  fathoms  of  water  within  3  miles  of  the  shore. 

BEAR  BAY  is  situated  between  Bear  Head  and  Cape  Robert,  which  are  distant 
nearly  6  miles  fW)m  each  other,  in  a  N.  N.  W.  i  W.  and  S.  S.  E.  i  E.  direction  nearly. 
It  is  by  far  the  best  roadstead  on  the  north  coast  of  Anticosti,  and,  indeed,  the  only  one  in 
which  a  large  ship  would  like  to  anchor,  unless  she  had  some  paiticular  object  in  view. 
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It  18  sufficiently  roomy,  the  bottom  10  e^celleDt  for  holding,  the  depth  of  water  moderate, 
and  die  shelter  extends  from  N.  N.  W.  round  by  W.  and  S.  to  S.  E.  by  S.  In  order  to 
recognize  thifl  anchorage,  it  may  be  observed  that  Cape  Robert  consists  of  cliffs  of  the 
same  color  and  elevation  as  those  of  Bear  Head;  and  that  there  are  two  other  points  of 
cliffs  300  feet  high  within  the  bay,  the  south-easternmost  of  which  is  named  Tower 
Point.  Between  Tower  Point  and  Cape  Robert,  at  a  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  for- 
mer, as  well  as  from  the  western  shore,  and  in  13  &thom3  of  water,  over  a  bottom  of 
brown  mud,  is  the  best  anchorage,  where  Tower  Point  VfMl  bear  N.  W.  i  W.  Cape  Ro- 
bert S.  E.  i  S.  and  Bear  Head  N.  by  W-  i  W. 

Bear  Bay  is  divided  into  three  smaller  bays  by  the  two  Ipgh  points  of  cliff  which  I  have 
mentioned.  In  «ach  of  these  bays  there  jare  fine  bold  beaches  of  sand  and  limestone 
shingle,  and  streams  where  wator  may  be  easily  obtained.  But  the  principal  stream  is 
Bear  River,  which  enters  the  southernmost  of  the  three  bays  cbse  to  the  S.  £.  side  of 
Tower  Point.  It  is  too  shaDow  and  rapid  to  admit  boats,  bnj;  the  wator  is  clear  and  good. 
The  cliffs  in  Bear  Bay  are  magnificent:  they  are  of  greyish  white  limestone,  in  thin 
strata  dipping  very  sligMty  to  the  southward,  and  are  perpendicular  or  oyerhanging.  At 
the  extremities  of  the  points  the  cliffs  are  rounded  by  die  action  of  the  waves  and  atmos- 
phere so  as  to  resemble  towers,  which  resemblance  is  rendered  stronger  by  the  masonry- 
like appearance  of  the  rock.     The  trees  are  of  diminutive  growth. 

From  Cape  Robert  to  Table  Head,  a  distance  of  19  miles  to  the  south-eastward,  the 
coast  is  broken  into  small  bays,  with  shingle  beach  and  small  streams  between  high  head- 
lands, terminating  in  perpendicular  cliffs,  die  bases  of  which  are  washed  by  the  sea.  None 
of  these  bays  afford  good  anchorage.  Table  Head  is  rendered  remarkable  by  the  hill 
frem  whence  it  derives  its  name,  and  which  rises  immediately  from  the  summit  of  the 
cliffs. 

FOX  POINT  is  4  miles  further  to  the  south-eastward,  and  much  lower  than  Table 
Head.  Fox  Bay,  whieh  is  a  litde  less  thaay  2  miles  to  the  southward  of  Fox  Point,  is 
about  1  mile  wide  and  deep,  with  sandy  beach  at  its  head,  where  there  is  a  considerable 
stream  issuing  from  a  small  lake.  Boats  may  enter  the  oudet  of  this  lake  nt  high  wator. 
The  house  and  store  of  M.  Godin  are  on  d^e  N.  W.  side  oClthe  head  of  the  bay,  and  ai*e 
the  scenes  of  the  dreadftil  sufferings  and  melancholy  fate  of  the  crew  and  passengers  of 
the  ship  Granicus,  wrecked  on  this  coast  in  November,  1828,  and  who  all  perished  from 
want  of  food,  after  enduring  the  most  horrible  misery,  before  %he  following  spring. 

REEF  POINT,  of  very  low  limestone,  is  the  southern  point  of  Fox  Bay,  fi*om  which 
a  reef  of  flat  limestone,  covered  widionlyafew  feet  of  water,  runs  out  to  die  distance  4>f 
iiilly  li  mile.  There  is  a  depth  of  10  fathoms  close  off  the  end  of  this  reef,  so  that  it  is 
extremely  dangerous.  To  be  sure  of  clearing  it  to  the  noi^-eastw^,  a  vessel  should 
not  be  brought  nearer  by  the  lead  than  3-7  or  18  fi^thoms;  or  if  any  of  the  land  to  the 
north-westward  of  Table  Head  be  open  clear  of  it,  she  will  pass  in  safety. 

NORTH  REEF. — From  the  northern  point  of  Fox  Bay,  which  is  a  cliff  of  moderate 
height,  another  reef  runs  out  more  than  a  half  a  mile  to  the  south-eastward.  A  point 
of  the  southern  reef,  before  mentioned,  extends  to  the  northward  in  such  a  way  as  to  overr 
lap  the  reef  off  die  northern  point,  leaving  an  entrance  from  the  north-eastward  between 
the  two  oiily  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  13  feet  deep  at  low  Water.  Inside  there  is  a 
•pace  half  a  mile  wide,  from  2  fathoms  to  2  fathoms,  and  with  16  feet  in  the  middle,  over 
muddy  bottom.  A  wind  from  E.  by  N.  or  E.  N.  E.  blows  right  into  the  bay ;  but  I  am 
told  that  the  sea  does  not  roll  in,  but  in  heavy  weather  breaks  on  the  reed  and  in  the  en- 
trance. This  account  I  believe  to  be  correct,  and  that  smaH  vessels  would  be  perfectly 
safe  there  during  the  summer  months. 

Between  Fox  Bay  and  East  Cape,  the  coast  is  of  limestone  cliffs,  106  feet  in  height, 
bold  and  free  from  danger.  Between  Cape  Sand-top  and  East  Cape  vessels  may  anchor 
with  all  westeriy  winds  in  from  16  to  20  fathoms,  ov«r  fine  sand,  at  a  distance  of  one  mile 
from  the  shore. 

Tides  and  currents  around  Anticosd  are  so  irregular  that  I  can  add  very  litde  to  that 
which  has  been  already  stated. 

I  have  seen  the  sti'oam  run  along  the  land  for  a  whole  day  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  per  hour, 
in  either  direction,  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  altogether  regardless  of  the  change  of 
tide.  At  other  times  I  have  found  the  tides  regular  inshore.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  evident  that  the  set  of  the  streamf  at  any  time  jor  pkice,  cannot  be  reckoned  upon  with 
certainty. 

However,  in  addition  to  my  previous  remarks,  I  may  observe  that  there  is  usually  very 
little  stream  in  any  direction  on  the  north  coast,  from  White  Cliff  soulh-eastward  to 
Table  Head.  From  the  latter  to  East  Cape,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  very  frequently  a 
stream  firom  the  northward,  running  at  a  rate  vaiyingfroroahalf  to  one  knot.  In  one 
or  two  instances  I  have  seen  this  stream  commence  and  end  with  the  flood  tide,  so  that 
I  have  been  led  to  imagine  a  connection  between  them;  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  may 
arise  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  high  water  sooner  on  the  north  coast,  up  as  high 
MB  the  Esquimaux  Idands,  than  at  the  east  point  of  Anticosti.    The  waters  having  thus 
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attained  a  higher  level  to  the  northward  may,  in  consequence,  flow  to  the  aoathward* 
On  the  other  hand  it  ranst  be  mentioned  that  I  have  observed  this  stream  daring  the 
ebb  tide. 

It  frequently  happens  that,  when  this  current  from  the  northward  is  running,  another 
from  the  W.  I^.  W.  comes  along  the  south  coast,  in  which  case  they  meet  at  the  reef 
off  Heath  Point,  and  cause  a  great  ripple,  or  irregular  breaking  sea.  When  this  has  been 
observed  by  us,  there  has  been  usually  a  fresh  breeze  along  the  land  on  either  side  of  the 
island;  the  wind  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  being  from  the  N.  or  N.  by  £.  whilst  that 
along  the  south  side  was  W.  N.  W.  I  have  seen  both  these  winds  blowing  a  smart  dou- 
ble-reefed topsail  breeze  at  the  same  time,  and  for  a  whole  day  together,  and  yet  never 
meet  round  the  east  end  of  the  island,  which  is  no  where  more  t^n  200  feet  in  height. 
Between  the  two  winds  there  was  a  triangular  space  of  calm  and  light  baffling  airs :  the 
base  of  this  triangle  extended  from  Heath  Point  to  East  Cape,  and  its  apex  from  5  to  8 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  island.  I  mention  this  circumstance  because  it  would  be 
dangerous  fer  a  vessel  to  stand  into  the  calm  space  between  the  two  winds,  where  the  high 
cross  sea  and  constantly  changing  light  airs  mi^t  leave  her  at  the  mercy  of  the  current, 
in  no  small  daneer  of  being  set  on  the  Heath  roiot  Reef. 

I  have  been  tor  hours  endeavoring  to  get  out  of  this  singular  space,  trimming  sails  to 
light  airs,  which  did  not  remain  steady  to  any  one  point  for  a  minute  of  time ;  and  I  was 
finally,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  the  contrary,  carried  over  the  reef  by  the  current,  seeing 
the  rocks  distinctly  under  the  vessePs  bottom,  but  fortunately  drawing  too  little  water  to 
strike  upon  them. 

THE  SOUTH  COAST  OF  THE  GULF  AND  RIVER  ST.  LAWRENCE, 
FROM  CAPE  DESPAIR  TO  THE  RIVER  MAGDALEN. 

CAPE  DESPAIR,  the  N.  E.  point  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  consists  of  red  sandstone 
cliffs,  without  beach,  and  of  a  moderate  height  above  the  sea. 

LEANDER  SHOAL  bears  from  Cape  Despair  S.  S.  E.  distant  rather  more  than  !( 
mile.  It  is  about  a  quarter  ofa  mile  in  diameter,  from  4  iathoms  to  4  fiithoms,  and  has  16 
feet  least  water  on  one  spot,  which,  however,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find.  It  is  a  rocky  slioal, 
and  there  is  a  clear  passage  between  it  and  the  cape.  The  leading  marks  are  as  follow : 
the  line  of  the  White  Head,  in  one  with  the  inner  or  N.  W.  end  of  Perc6  Rock,  passes 
just  outside  of  the  shoal,  in  7  fathoms:  therefore  the  whole  of  Perc6  Rock^  well  open  to 
the  eastward  of  the  White  Head,  will  lead  clear  outside  of  aO.  From  a  half  to  the  whole 
ef  the  Perc6  Rock,  shut  in  behifnd  the  White  Head,  will  lead  clear  between  the  Lean- 
der  and  Cape  Despair. 

BONA  VENTURE  ISLAND  has  bold  and  perpendicular  cliffs  of  red  sandstone  and 
conglomerate  on  all  sides  excepting  the  west.  These  cliffs,  in  some  parts,  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  250  feet  above  the  sea,  and  their  ledges  and  fissUres  are  the  habitation  of  innumera- 
ble gannets.  From  the  west  side,  shoal  water  extends  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  there  is  anchorage  in  15  ^thorns  between  it  and  White  Head;  but  me  riding  is 
insecure  and  heavy  in  consequence  of  the  swell,  which,  in  bad  weather,  rolls  round  the 
island.  The  channel  between  Bonaventure  Island  and  the  Perc6  Rock  is  about  1^  mile 
wide,  and  free  from  danger. 

THE  PERCE  ROCK  is  288  feet  high,  precipitous  all  round,  and  bold  to  seaward.  It 
is  narrow,  and  about  one-third  ofa  mile  long  in  a  S.  E.  direction,  being  an  outlier  to  the 
range  of  cliffs  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  Mai  Bay.  It  is  rendered  remarkable  by  two  large  holes 
which  have  been  perforated  through  it  by  the  waves,  and  through  one  of  which  a  boat  can 
pass  at  high  water.  Betfween  this  rock  and  the  White  Head  is  the  Bay  of  Perc4,  having 
a  reef  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  Perc6  Rock,  and  extending  out 
nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  chart.  Small  vessels  engaged  in 
the  fisheries  anchor  on  either  side  of  this  reef  with  winds  off  the  land,  but  it  is  a  duigerons 
place,  and  not  to  be  recommended  for  large  vessels. 

The  town  of  Perc6,  principally  inhabited  by  persons  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  occupies 
the  shores  of  the  bay,  and  Mont  Perc6,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Table  Roulante, 
rises,  immediately  from  it,  to  the  height  of  1230  feet  above  the  sea.  This  mountain  is  veiy 
remarkable,  and  can  be  seen  at  sea  from  a  distance  of  40  miles.  A  reef  connects  the  Perc6 
Rock  with  Point  Perc6,  and  off  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  latter  small  vessels  anchor  with  west- 
erly winds.  There  is  generally  a  regular  tide  of  flood  and  ebb,  of  about  a  knot,  between 
Bonaventure  Island  and  the  main  land:  the  flood  tide  running  to  the  S.  W.  round  Cape 
Despair  and  up  the  Bay  of  Chaleur;  and  the  ebb  in  the  contrary  direction.  Two  or  three 
miles  outside,  or  to  the  eastward  of  Bonaventure  Island,  the  current  to  the  southward  oaC 
ef  the  St.  Lawrence,  will  often  be  found  running  regardless  of  the  tides. 

MAL  BAY  is  between  5  and  6  miles  wide,  by  4  miles  deep,  and  entirely  open  to  the 
S.  E.  On  its  S.  W.  side,  and  under  the  Perc6  mountains,  there  are  magnificent  chfb 
^66  feet  in  perpendicular  height  above  the  sea.  Its  N.  E.  side  has  low' cliffs  of  sandstone, 
with  occasional  beaches.    A  fine  broad  sandy  beach  extends  right  across  the  head  of  ther 
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bay,  and  incloses  a  shallow  lagoon.  A  considerable  river,  and  several  small  streams, 
diBcharse  their  waters  into  the  kgoon,  which  has  an  oudet  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  bay, 
cnlled  the  Tickle,  admitting  boats  at  high  water  and  in  fine  weather.  There  is  anchorage 
fiSi  round  the  shores  of  Mai  Bay,  but  as  a  heavy  sea  and  thick  fog  often  precede  a  S.  £. 
gale,  and  render  it  difficult  for  a  vessel  to  beat  out,  it  cannot  be  recommended.  There  is 
an  open  cove  or  small  bay  on  the  If .  £.  side,  in  which  a  vessel  can  be  occasionally  moored 
close  to  the  shore,  and  in  3  fathoms  water,  bat  this  is  of  no  use  for  the  general  purposes 
of  navigation. 

POINT  PETER  is  the  N.  £.  point  of  Mai  Bay,  and  the  south  point  of  Gasp4  Bay ;  it 
is  of  low  sandstone,  and  thickly  covered  with  the  white  houses  of  the  fishermen.  Flat 
Island  lies  about  400  fathoms  off  Point  Peter,  and  is  small,  low,  and  of  sandstone.  There 
u  a  clear  channel  between  the  island  and  the  point,  but  no  good  anchorage;  for  although 
vessels  occasionally  anchor  to  the  northward  of  the  island,  yet  the  ground  is  so  foul,  that 
there  is  great  danger  of  losing  an  anchor  from  its  hooking  the  rocks. 

From  Flat  Island  to  Cape  6asp6,  across  the  mouth  of  Gasp6  Bay,  the  coarse  is  N.  N. 
E.  7|  miles. 

GASPE  BAY. — The  admirable  Bay  of  Oasp^  possesses  advantages  which  may  here- 
after render  it  one  of  the  most  important  places,  in  a  maritime  point  of  view,  in  these  seas. 
It  contains  an  excellent  outer  roadstead  oflf  Douglas  Town ;  a  harbor  at  its  head,  capable  of 
holding  a  numerous  fleet  in  perfect  safety;  and  a  basin  where  the  largest  ships  might  be 
hove  down  and  refittfed. 

The  course  up  this  bay  from  Flat  Island  to  the  end  of  Sandy-beach  Point,  which  forms 
the  harbor,  is  N.  by  W.  i  W.  rather  more  than  16  miles.  From  the  Flower-pot  Rock 
to  the  same  point,  the  course  is  N.  W.  i  N.  and  distance  nearly  Hi  miles. 

From  Point  Peter  the  land  rises  in  undulations  to  the  chain  of  mountains  about  5  miles 
inland  from  the  south-western  shore  of  the  bay.  These  mountuns,  in  some,points,  attain 
an  elevation  of  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  sweeping  round  Mai  Bay.  termi- 
nate with  the  Perc6  Mouotains  before  mentioned.  The  south-western  shore  of  Oasp^ 
Bay,  from  Point  Peter  to  Douglas  Town,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  presents  a  succession 
of  ivecipitous  headlands ;  the  cUffs,  of  bituminous  shale  and  sandstones,  being  in  their 
highest  parts,  200  feet  above  the  sea.  Shoal  water  extends  nearly  a  third  of  a  mile  from 
the  cliffs,  and  vessels  beating  should  beware  of  this,  since  the  water  shoals  too  rapidly  to 
allow  of  much  warning  by  the  lead. 

CAPE  GASPE. — Cape  Gasp^  is  an  extremely  remarkable  headland,  of  limestone, 
having  on  its  N.  E.  side  a  magnificent  range  of  cliffs,  which  rise  from  the  sea  to  the  height 
of  692  feet.  Flower-pot  Rock  lies  close  off  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  cape,  and  is  also 
a  very  remarkable  object ;  the  base  of  it  being  worn  so  small  by  itie  waves,  that  it  appears 
astonishing  that  it  can  resist  their  force,  or  the  pressure  of  the  ice.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  "  Ship's  Head,"  at  others  the  "  Old  Woman,'*  by  the  fishermen,  and  is  so  bold 
that  vessels  may  haul  round  it  into  the  bay  within  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Boats  may  pass  between  it  and  the  cape  when  there  is  no  surf.  The  limestone  of  Cape 
Gaap6  dips  to  the  S.  W.  so  that  the  cliffs  within  the  bay  are  very  much  lower  than  those 
on  the  outside  of  the  cape  previously  mentioned. 

The  N.  E.  side  of  the  bay  is  thickly  covered  with  the  houses  of  the  fishermen  for  a 
distance  of  5  miles  within  Cape  Gasp^ ;  the  principal  fishing  establishments  belonging, 
Bs  at  Perc6,  to  Jersey  merchants.  There  is  an  anchorage  with  good  holding  ground, 
but  in  not  less  than  17  fHthoms,  except  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  shore,  abreast 
of  St.  George  Cove,  Grande  Greve,  and  Little  Gasp6.  The  word  Cove  is,  however, 
inappropriately  applied  to  any  part  of  the  shore  between  Grande  Gr^ve  and  the  cape,  for 
though  there  are  fishing  establishments  there,  there  are  no  coves  whatever.  This  side  is 
bold,  and  free  from  danger  in  every  part,  with  the  exception  of  the  Seal  Rocks,  which 
are  the  only  detached  danger  in  the  bay. 

SEAL  ROCKS.— The  Seal  Rocks  are  6l  miles  within  Cape  Gasp6,  one  mile  S.  E. 
by  S.  from  Cape  Bml6,  and  half  a  mile  off  shore.  The  length  of  this  reef  from  3  fath- 
oms to  3  fathoms,  and  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  shore,  is  half  a  mile ;  and  its  breadth 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  least  water  is  4  feet,  and  there  are  3i  fathoms  between  it  and 
the  shore.  When  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  Seal  Rocks,  Cape  Brul6  is  in  one  with  the 
next  cliffy 'point  up  the  bay,  bearing  N.  35  W.  by  compass;  and  this  only  mark  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  safety  of  vessels  beating,  for  the  rocks  are  out  of  the  way  with  fair  winds. 

At  Grand  GrSve,  31  miles  within  Cape  Ga8p6,  the  ridge  of  land  dips  and  narrows,  so 
that  there  is  a  portage  across  it,  leading  to  the  settlements  at  Cape  Rozier.  On  the  N. 
W-  side  of  the  portage  a  range  of  mountains  commences,  and  they  continue  along  the 
N.  E.  side  of  the  bay,  and  the  N.  W.  arm,  till  they  are  lost  to  view  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  Opposite  to  the  basin  of  Gasp^,  they  rise  to  the  height  of  1500  feet  above  the 
sea. 

DOUGLAS  TOWN.— Douglas  Town  is  a  village  of  fishermen  and  farmers,  standing 
on  the  listng  ground  at  the  sonth  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  River  St.  John.  Its  position 
io  reUition  to  r  oint  Peter  has  been  already  mentioned.    The  water  is  very  deep  in  the 
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outer  parts  of  the  bay,  being  from  30  to  upwards  of  60  fathoms,  over  mud  bottom ;  but 
on  approaching  Dougjas  the  depth  decreases  regularly  to  the  anchorage. 

GASPE  BAY.— -The  roadstead  off  the  town  of  Douglas  is  extensive,  vessels  may 
anchor  in  any  part  of  it,  and  in  any  depth,  from  11  to  6  fieLthoms,  over  sand  and  clay  bot- 
tom ;  but  the  best  berth  is  in  7  &thoms,  with  the  entrance  of  the  River  St.  John  bearing 
N.  W.  by  W.  li  mile.  The  course  and  dbtance  ^m  Cape  Gasp^  to  this  aochorage  is 
K.  W.  by  W.  71  miles.  There  is,  however,  no  shelter  from  winds  between  S.  £.  by  £. 
and  S.  S.  E.  which  blow  directly  into  the  bay,  and  roll  in  a  heavy  swell.  The  riding  isy 
nevertheless,  much  less  heavy  on  such  occasions  than  might  be  expected ;  and  as  the 
ground  is  excellent  for  holding,  a  vessel  may  safely  anchor  here  during  the  summer 
months. 

Water  may  be  obtained  by  ascending  the  River  St.  John  to  the  islands,  a  distance  of  2 
milesi  In  the  spring  of  the  year  there  is  often  9  feet  water  in  the  entrance  of  this  river, 
which  is  between  2  points  of  sand,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  chart ;  and  there  are  12  feet  of 
water  in  the  narrow  channel  for  somo  distance  within.  At  the  islands  the  river  becomes 
shallow  and  rapid. 

CAPE  HALDIMAND. — Cape  Haldimand,  2  miles  northward  of  Douglas,  is  a  bluff 
point  of  cliff,  and  the  south-eastern  termination  of  the  range  of  biOs  which  separates  the 
harbor,  basin,  and  S.  W.  arm,  from  the  valley  of  the  River  St.  John. 

GASPE  HARBOR.— From  the  N.  £.  side  of  Cape  Haldimand^  Sandy-beach  Point 
runs  out  to  the  northward,  and  forms  the  Harbor  of  Ghisp6.  It  is  a  very  low  and  narrow 
point  of  sand,  convex  to  seaward,  on  which  side  the  water  deepens  gradually  from  high 
water  mark  to  the  depth  of  3  fathoms,  a  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile.  On  the  inside  it  is 
as  bold  as  a  wall.  Thus  this  spit,  apparently  so  fragile,  becomes  a  natural  dam  or  break- 
water, upon  which  the  fadiivy  swell,  which  often  rolls  into  the  bay,  can  produce  no  effect, 
expending  its  strength  in  the  shoal  water,  before  reaching  the  beach.  The  water  deepens 
immediately  outside  of  3  fathoms,  all  along  the  outside  of  Sandy-beach  Point,  and  also 
off  its  north  extremity ;  so  that  it  is  both  dangerous  and  difficult  to  beat  in  or  out  of  the 
harbor  at  night :  the  lead  giving  little  or  no  warnings 

To  the  northward  of  Sandy -beach  I^oint,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  is  the  pe-* 
ninsuia,  which  is  a  low  sand,  covered  with  spruce  trees,  and  it  has  several  whale  sheds  near 
its  west  points  Between  the  shoal  water  in  the  bay  to  the  eastward  of  the  peninsula,  and 
that  which  extends  from  the  extremity  of  Sandy-beach  Point,  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor,  which  is  420  fiithoms  wide,  from  3  fathoms  to  3  fiithoms,  and 
upwards  of  11  fathoms  deep  in  the  centre. 

To  run  into  the  Harbor  of  Gasp6  attend  to  the  following  directions  and  remarks.  On 
the  N.  E.  side  of  the  N.  W.  arm,  there  is  a  wooded  point  with  low  clay  cliff,  2}  miles 
above  the  peninsula.  This  point  appears  as  if  it  were  the  extreme  on  diat  side,  when 
seen  over  tiie  end  of  the  peninsula  from  a  vessel  approaching  the  entrance  of  the  harbor, 
and  is  called  Point  Panard.  Now  this  point  (seen  oyer  the  peninsula,)  in  one  with  the 
inner  or  north  Side  of  the  whale  sheds  before  mentioned,  is  the  mark  for  the  northern 
extreme  of  the  shoal  off  Sandy-beach  Point.  The  extremity  of  the  spruce  trees  is  as 
far  within  the  whale  sheds  as  these  last  are  from  the  sandy  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 
On  the  inner  side  of  Sandy-heach  Point,  and  near  to  its  junction  with  the  main  land, 
stands  a  wooden  windmill.  Keep  Point  Panard  in  one  With  that  extremity  o£  the  spruce 
trees  on  the  peninsulti,  bearing  N.  47  liV.  until  the  windmill,  just  mentioned,  comes  in 
one  with  the  wester  inner  side  of  the  end  of  Sandy-beach  Point,  bearing  S.  d  W,  w^hen 
you  may  haul  into  the  anchorage  under  the  point,  or  steer  for  the  basin,  as  may  be  de- 
sired. 

When  beating  in,  tack  by  the  lead  froiti  the  I^.  £.  side  of  the  bay,  and  in  the  board 
towards  Sandy-beacih  Point,  put  ihe  helm  down  the  instant  the  marks  for  leading  in,  just 
given,  come  in  one; 

At  night,  when  neither  Sandy-beach  Point  nor  the  {Toninsuk  can  be  seen,  it  becomes 
rather  a  difficult  affah*  to  tack  a  vessel  into  the  harbor.  The  only  guide  then  is  the  lead. 
There  should  be  a  hand  in  each  chains,  one  heaving  when  the  odier  cries  the  soundings. 
Soundings  should  be  first  struck  on  the  K.  E.  side  of  the  bay,  about  2  miles  outside  of 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  the  edge  of  the  shoal  water  on  that  side  should  be  followed, 
in  from  5  to  7  fathoms,  until  you  judge  by  the  distance  run,  and  the  change  which  takes 
plac9  in  the  direction  of  the  edge  of  3ie  bank  which  you  are  running  upon,  that  you  are 
approaching  the  peninsula  and  have  passed  Sandy -beach  I^oint,  and  can  in  consequence, 
venture  to  haul  to  the  southward  iiito  the  anchorage.  To  form  this  judgment  accurately 
is  the  difficult  part  of  the  process,  and  as  to  fail  in  this  would  probably  cause  the  loss  of 
the  vessel,  if  the  usual  heavy  swell  should  be  rolling  into  the  bay  vvith  S.  E.  winds,  I 
recommend  a  vessel  rather  to  trust  to  her  anchors  off  Douglas  Town  than  to  make  the 
attempt.  In  case  of  a  vessel  which  has  lost  her  anchors,  the  directions  which  I  have  given 
may  prove  of  use.  Within  Sandy-beach  Point,  that  is  in  the  Harbor  of  Ga6p6,  the  shel- 
ter is  complete  (rom  all  winds.  The  bottom  is  mud,  and  the  depth  no  where  exceeds  111 
fathoms. 
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Having  now  given  directions  to  ennbie  the  seaman  to  take  his  vessel  into  a  place  of 
perfect  security,  from  which  he  may  proceed  to  the  basin,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the 
narbor,  with  the  assistance  of  the  chart,  or  of  a  pilot,  I  shall  not  swell  these  remarks  by 
a  minute  description  of  the  interior  of  the  harbor,  which  the  chart  renders  unnecessary, 
and  which  is  not  in  any  way  essential  to  safety. 

I  shall  merely  add  that  the  harbor  is  divided  into  the  N.  W.  and  S.  W,  arms.  The 
K.  W.  arm  has  deep  water  for  nearly  3  miles  above  the  peninsula,  and  continues  naviga- 
ble for  keeled  boats  about  3  miles  further,  where  the  principal  river  of  the  harbor  enters 
the  arm  between  Marsh  and  Meadow  Islands. 

The  entrance  of  the  S.  W.  arm  is  about  180  fathoms  wide,  and  between  two  sandy 
points,  but  the  navigable  channel  is  contracted  by  shoals  on  either  side  to  about  60  fathoms ; 
and  5  fathoms  of  water  can  be  can-ied  in.  The  deep  water  part  of  the  S.  W.  arm, 
which  continues  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  within  the  entrance,  is  called  the  Basin  of 
Gaspe.  It  has  a  depth  of  from  5  to  9  fathoms,  over  a  mud  bottom,  and  is  sufficiently 
capacious  to  hold  a  very  great  number  of  vessels  as  securely  as  in  a  dock.  Boats  can 
ascend  this  arm  by  a  narrow  channel,  between  shoals,  about  3  miles,  as  in  the  N.  W.  arm, 
and  the  navigation,  for  all  but  canoes  or  flat-bottomed  boats,  is  terminated  in  the  same 
nlanner,  by  shallow  channels  between  Marsh  and  Meadow  Islands.  Above  this  part  of  the 
river  it  becomes  contracted  and  rapid,  and  the  water  fresh.  A  small  rivulet  in  the  bay, 
on  the  inside  of  the  south  point  of  the  entrance  of  the  basin,  is  the  most  convenient 
watering  place  in  the  harbor.  The  Collector  of  Customs,  and  the  principal  families,  re- 
side on  the  shores  of  the  basin.  Most  of  these  families,  as  well  as  those  of  the  N.  W. 
arm  and  the  harbor  generally,  are  farmers,  but  several  of  them  are  also  engaged  in  the 
whale  fishery,  which  they  prosecute  in  small  schooners.  The  cod  fishery  is  carried  on 
by  the  people  of  the  bay  outside,  for  the  most  part  in  connection  with  the  Jersey  mer- 
chants. The  great  majority  of  the  fishermen  are  either  from  Jersey,  or  descended  from 
the  peopllof  that  island,  whose  language  they  retain. 

There  are  regular  but  weak  streams  of  flood  and  ebb  in  the  entrances  of  the  harbor  and 
basin.  In  the  bay  the  streams  of  the  tides  are  ^o  irregular,  that  I  can  say  nothing  certain 
respecting  them.  They  are,  however,  usually  almost  imperceptible,  excepting  near  the 
shores,  and  even  there  they  are  so  weak  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  consequence  to  a  vessel. 

The  current  down  the  St.  Lawrence  runs  strongly  past  Flower-pot  Rock  over  towards 
Flat  Island,  especifJly  in  the  .ebb  tide,  which  ofteq  increases  its  rate  to  2  knots,  and  this 
should  be  remembered  by  vessels  making  the  bay  with  a  northerly  wind.  This  current, 
"when  it  meets  the  swell  which  so  oft«n  prevails  from  the  S.  and  S.  E.  causes  a  high, 
short,  and  breaking  sea,  all  along  the  coast  from  above  Cape  Rozier  to  Cape  Gasp^,  and 
extending  across  the  entrance  of  Gaspe  Bay.  When  t|;ie  wind  is  light,  a  vessel  becomes 
quite  unmanageable  in  this  sea,  and  it  is  extremely  dangerous'  to  be  caught  in  it,,  close  to 
the  shore,  by  a  light  breeze  on  the  land. 

In  fine  summer  weather  there  is  often  a  sea-breeze  blowing  right  up  the  bay  from  about 
9  A.  M.  until  sunset.  At  such  times,  there  is  generally  a  light  land-breeze  at  night  down 
the  arms,  which  often  extends  for  several  miles  out  into  the  bay.  In  the  outer  part  of 
the  bay,  however,  it  will  generally  be  found  to  be  calm,  even  at  times  when  a  fresh  breeze 
is  blowing  outside  Capo  Gasp^  and  Point  Peter.  The  wind  at  sea  on  such  occasions  is 
generally  from  the  S.  W. 

The  soundings  off"  this  part  of  the  coast  will  be  seen  in  our  charts  for  the  first  time ; 
ihey  will  prove  of  very  great  use  to  vessels  iiinning  up  in  foggy  weather,  and  had 
they  been  previously  known,  might  have  saved  many  vessels.  We  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  this  last  spring,  when  a  large  ship,  full  of  emigrants,  ran  stem  on  to  WHiale 
Island  in  Oasp6  Bay.  She  was  under  all  sail  before  a  moderate  S.  E.  wind,  in  a  thick 
fog,  and  steering  N.  W.  from  which  it  appears  that  she  must  have  been  running  in  sound- 
ings from  20  to  40  fathoms,  for  at  least  4  leagues,  and,  probably,  for  3  hours  before  she 
struck.  No  lead  was  hove,  tlio  existence  of  the  soundings  being  unknown.  The  vessel 
was  conceived  to  be  well  to  the  northward,  and,  consequently,  to  be  steering  a  safe  course. 
One  cast  of  the  lead  would  have  dispelled  this  delusion,  and  might  have  saved  the  vessel. 
Let  this  be  a  warning  to  seamen. 

In  the  prolongation  of  the  line  of  Cape  Gasp^  nearly,  there  are  several  rocky  patches 
frequented  by  thn  fishermen.  They  all  lie  in  the  stune  direction  from  Flower-pot  Rock, 
S.  S.  E.  ^  E.  The  first  is  a  small  pat^'h  with  8  fathoms  least  water,  the  second  has  16 
fathoms,  and  the  third  10  fathoms.  Their  distance  from  the  rock  are  i,  1^,  and  13  miles 
reqiectively.  There  is  deep  water  and  irregular  soundings  between  them,  and  the  last 
mentioned  is  on  the  banks  of  soundings  which  I  have  already  alluded  to,  as  lying  ofif  this 
coast. 

The  bold  and  high  coast  between  Cape  Ga8p6  and  Cape  Chatte,  a  distance  of  117  miles, 
will  require  only  a  brief  notice,  as  it  is  free  from  dangere  and  destitute  of  harbora. 

The  mountains  every  where  approach  the  shore,  which  is  steep  and  rocky,  displaying 
cliflTd,  often  of  great  height,  and  without  beach.  After  heavy  rains,  waterfalls,  which  are 
not  to  be  seen  at  other  times,  descend  from  great  heights,  and  small  bays,  with  sandy 
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beacb  and  rapid  streams  at  their  heads,  occur  occasionally ;  yet  lliese  features  are  not 
generally  so  strongly  marked  as  to  enable  a  stranger  to  make  out  one  part  of  this  coast 
from  another  with  uicilily. 

CAPE  ROZI£R.-«Cape  Rozier,  which  is  nearly  7  miles  N.  i  E.  from  Cape  Gasp^ 
is  low,  and  of  gre3rwacke  mid  slate  rocks.  The  shoal  water  does  not  extend  off  it  above 
one-third  of  a  mile,  but  in  the  bay  to  the  southward  of  it,  at  the  distance  of  If  of  a  mile, 
there  is  a  reef  which  runs  out  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Vessels  may  find  shelter  under 
Cape  Rozier  from  N.  W.  winds,  but  the  ground  is  not  very  good,  and  the  easterly  swell 
that  frequently  rolls  in,  renders  it  a  dangerous  anchorage.  There  are  fishing  establish- 
ments on  Cape  Rozier,  and  in  its  vicinity. 

GRIFFIN  COVE.— Griffin  Cpve  and  River  are  6:1  miles  N.  N.  W.  nearly,  from  Capo 
Rozier.  A  small  bay  here  affords  shelter  to  the  boats  of  the  fishermen,  whose  houses 
will  be  seen  around  it.  There  are  from  2  to  3  fathoms  of  water  in  this  bay,  over  sandy 
bottom.  It  is  of  no  use  to  shipping,  except  to  obtain  supplies  of  water,  wood,  and  occa- 
sionally, fresh  provisions. 

GREAT  FOX  RIVER.— Great  Pox  River  is  Hi  mUes  N.  N.  W.  nearly,  from  Cape 
Rozier.  It  is  a  mere  brook  which  enters  a  small  bay  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide, 
and  half  a  mile  deep.  Off  each  point  of  the  bay  there  are  reefs,  which  diminish  the 
breadth  of  the  entrance  to  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  afford  shelter  to  boats,  and  to 
very  small  schooners,  in  from  2  to  2i  fathoms,  over  a  bottom  of  fine  dark  sand.  Round 
the  head  of  the  bay  there  is  a  fine  sandy  beach.  Outside  the  reefs,  which  extend  only 
a  very  short  distance  to  seaward,  there  are  15,  18,  and  24  fkthoms,  over  a  bottom  of  sand 
and  broken  shells,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter,  half,  and  one  mile  respectively.  In  fine 
summer  weather  a  vessel  might  anchor  off  this  place  and  obtain  water,  wood,  and  supplies 
of  fresh  provisions;  but  it  is  otherwise  of  no  use  to  shipping.  Seven  families  of  fisher- 
men and  fiurmers  resided  here  when  I  visited  it  in  1829,  and  had  plenty  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine. 

GREAT  POND. — Great  Pond  is  a  small  creek  which  affords  shelter  only  to  boats, 
and  will  be  known  by  the  houses  and  stages  of  the  fishermen.  It  is  16  miles  N.  W.  i  N. 
from  Great  Fox  River,  and  there  are  no  more  houses,  along  the  coast,  tiU  we  arrive  at 
the  River  St.  Ann. 

MAGDALEN  RIVER.— The  next  place  worthy  of  notice  is  the  Magdalen  River, 
which  is  24  miles  from  Great  Pond,  tn  a  N.  W.  i  W.  direction,  nearly.  The  mouth  of 
tliis  river  is  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  a  sandy  bay,  and  close  under  Cape  Magdalen,  its  N.  W. 
point,  which  is  rocky,  with  cliffs  of  moderate  height,  and  juts  out  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  range  of  hills  which  forms  the  coast  line.  A  reef  of  rocks,  which  dry  in  part  at 
low  water,  extends  from  Cape  Magdalen,  about  200  fathoms  to  the  S.  £.  parallel  to  the 
coast,  and  shelters  the  entrance  of  the  river  from  the  northerly  winds.  The  river  is  30 
yards  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  7  feet  deep  at  low  water ;  within,  for  a  very  short  distance, 
there  are  10  feet  over  a  clean  bottom  of  fine  sand.  Further  up,  the  river  becomes  shal- 
low and  rapids  winding  its  way  through  a  romantic  valley  between  the  mountains.  Thir- 
teen feet  of  water  can  be  carried  into  this  river  at  spring  tides,  so  that  it  is  a  considerable 
stream,  and  is  occasionally  visited  by  schooners  from  30  to  80  tons,  which  warp  in  when 
the  sea  is  smooth  and  the  weather  fine.  The  bay  is  not  deep,  being  merely  a  gentle  curve 
with  a  sandy  beach  for  about  a  mile  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  river.  Vessels  may  anchor  here 
in  7  tathoms,  over  a  bottom  of  sand,  fine  gravel,  and  broken  shells,  at  the  distance  of  three- 
miarters  of  a  mile  from  the  sandy  beach,  and  from  the  N.  W.  point  bearing  W.  N.  W. 
The  shelter  is  from  W.  N.  W.  round  by  S.  W.  and  S.  to  E.  S.  E.  but  it  is  only  a  fine- 
weather  anchorage,  which  may  be  of  use  to  vessels  wanting  wood  and  water. 

During  two  occasions,  on  which  I  anchored  here,  I  observed  a  regular  alternation  of  the 
stream  of  flood  and  ebb.  The  flood  extended  about  li  mile  from  the  shore,  running  1 
knot,  and  at  the  line  of  junction  with  the  almost  constant  downward  current  diere  was  a 
strong  ripple. 

We  extract  the  annexed  manly  testimonial  to  the  merits  of  Captain  BayfiekVs  prede- 
.decessor  in  his  arduous  undertaking,  from  Captain  Bayfield's  book :     (E.  &  G.  W.  B.) 

"  Our  survey,  from  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  westward,  ended  at  Mistanoque  inclusive, 
and  recommenced  again  at  Grand  Mecatina.  The  intermediate  const  was  surveyed  in 
1766  by  Mr.  Michael  Lane,  R.  N.  We  examined  it  with  his  original  chart  in  hand,  and 
although  his  survey  does  not  possess  the  exactness  which  superior  instruments  and  an 
improved  system  of  hydrography  gives  to  modern  maritime  surveys,  yet  it  is  such  as  to 
confer  honor  on  his  memory,  being  quite  sufiliciently  correct  for  the  usual  purposes  of 
navigation." 

We  here  conclude  the  extracts  from  Capt.  Bayfield's  work. 

CHALEDR  BAY,  TO  THE  GUT  OF  CANSO. 

CHALEUR  BAY. — Point  Macquereau  and  Miscou  Island  form  the  entrance  of 
Cludeur  Bay,  and  bear  from  each  other  S.  I  £.  and  N.  \  W.  distant  4i  leagues.    From 
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the  entrance  of  Chdenr  Bny  to  that  of  Bistigouche  Harbor,  which  is  at  its  head,  the 
distance,  on  a  W.  and  N.  W.  by  W.  course,  is  22  leagues.  The  bay  is  of  moderate 
depth  near  the  shore  on  both  sides,  and  has,  towards  the  middle,  from  4$  to  20  fathoms 
water. 

Nouvefle  Harbor  lies  about  14  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Point  Macquereau,  -vjirhere/are  a 
ehurch  and  several  houses. 

NEW  CARLISLE.— The  town  of  New  Carlisle,  the  principal  town  of  Chaleur  Bay, 
is  situato  in  Coxe  township,  on  the  north  shore,  as  shown  in  the  chart. 

BONAVENTURE.— In  the  adjoining  township  of  Hamilton,  on  the  west,  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Bonaventure,  containing  a  church  and  several  houses,  standing  on  level  ground. 

From  Bonaventure  the  land  turns  N.  W.  by  N.  towards  Cascapedia  Bay,  along  an  iron 
bound  shore,  and  having  several  rivulets  of  fresh  water.  Within  this  bay  is  anchorage  in 
4, 5,  and  6  fathoms  water.  This  is  in  the  township  of  Maria.  The  head  of  the  bay  is  shoal* 
into  which  the  Great  Cascapedia  River  empties  itself. 

In  RISTIGOUCHE  HARBOR,  at  the  head  of  Chaleur  Bay,  there  is  geod  anchorage 
in  from  8  to  12  fathoms,  land-locked  from  all  winds ;  but  it  is  so  difficult  of  access,  that  it 
should  not  be  attempted  without  a  pilot.  The  tide  flows  here,  on  full  and  change,  until 
3  o^clock,  and  its  vertical  rise  is  Gj  or  7  feet. 

NIPISIGHIT* — Vessels  bound  into  Chaleur  Bay  should  make  for  the  Island  of  Miscou, 
which  they  can  round  by  the  lead,  for  it  shoalens  gradually  from  20  to  3  fathoms,  the 
latter  depth  being  near  Miscou  Point.  Should  it  be  foggy,  which  in  summer  time  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  it  will  be  advisable  to  steer  from  thence  towards  the  northern  shore, 
when  you  will  modt  probably  fall  in  with  Nouvelle  Harbor ;  here  stands  a  church,  upon 
some  rising  ground  to  the  northward  of  the  town  or  village,  which  is  built  along  the  beach 
and  lies  low.  Proceeding  up  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  from  hence,  you  Will  pass  round  a  low 
point  and  reach  Carlisle;  this  is  somewhat  similar  to  Nouvelle,  for  the  town  stands  on  a 
low  point  and  has  a  church  above  it ;  both  are  near  the  beach.  Having  got  abreast  of 
Carlisle,  if  you  are  bound  across  for  Nipisighit  Roads  or  St.  Petor's,  then  by  keeping  on 
the  northern  shore  as  thus  directed,  you  will  readily  know  how  far  you  have  proceeded 
up  the  bay,  and  may  then  haul  across,  with  greater  certainty,  for  the  land,  between 
t^araquet  Point  and  Cape  Idas,  which  you  may  approach  to  l^  your  lead  without  the 
least  danger.  The  land  on  the  northern  shores  of  Chaleur  Bay  is  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation, when  compared  with  the  southern  shores;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  principal  cause 
why  die  fogs  that  obscure  it  are  less  heavy  on  the  former  than  on  the  latter.  From 
Cape  Idas  to  Nipisighit  Roads,  the  shore  is  clear  of  all  danger,  and  when  the  weather  is 
dark  or  foggy,  you  may  safely  run  atong  the  land  by  your  lead,  only  observing  to  come  no 
nearer  than  5  fathoms  water,  for  ip  that  depth  you  Will  be  only  3  miles  off  the  haxd.  From 
abreast  of  Cape  Idas,  steer  W.  by  S.  about  9  miles;  you  will  have  from  5  to  7  fathoms 
all  the  way,  clear  of  all  danger,  and  get  good  anchorage^  In  opening  the  bay,  you  will 
aoe  Mr.  Miller^ s  house  and  store  standing  on  Carron  Point,  on  the  larboard  hand,  and  ap- 
pearing like  an  island ;  there  is  a  krge  grove  of  trees  to  the  southward  of  the  house,  and 
the  open  space  between  that  and  Mr.  Sutherland's  gives  it  that  appearance :  steer  for 
the  house  and  store  on  Carron  Point  until  you  get  about  4  miles  distant  from  it,  then 
bring  Mr.  Miller's  house  on  Carron  Point  to  bear  S.  W.  and  anchor  in  from  7  to  5  fath- 
oms, where  yon  may  heave  your  ballast ;  here  a  pilot  will  board  you,  but  should  no  one 
come,  and  you  are  inclined  to  enter  the  river,  your  vessel  having  but  a  small  draught  of 
water,  then  the  following  directions  by  Captain  Aldridge  will  prove  acceptable,  and  lead 
you  over  both  bars ;  and  when  you  get  inside  of  them  you  will  find  good  anchorage  to 
the  northward  of  Carron  Point,  in  3  and  4  fathoms,  good  ground. 

Bring  Mr.  Miller's  house  half  a  handspike's  length  of  Indian  Island ;  this  has  a  round 
tuft  of  trees  on  it,  and  will  lead  you  in  mid-channel  clear  of  all  danger.  When  you  arrive 
abreast  of  Carter's  Point,  you  should  open  the  upper  part  of  Lathwood  House ;  steer  in 
that  direction  close  to  the  beach,  until  you  open  the  beach  of  Carron  Point  with  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's house,  then  ran  a  little  further  up,  and  anchor  in  12  or  14  feet  water,  sandy  ground. 
From  Carron  Point  to  Munro's  Wharf  there  are  three  bars,  with  not  more  than  6  feet 
Water  over  them«  but  there  are  places  between  them,  with  16,  15,  and  14  feet,  where  a 
number  of  vessels  load. 

The  Tatigouche,  or  Little  River,  is  only  navigable  by  canoes.  The  middle  river  is 
deep,  but  bars  run  across  the  channel  in  man^  p£ces ;  die  banks  on  each  side,  from  the 
t^mige  to  Carron  Point,  dry  at  low  water* 

Tide. — It  flows  full  and  change  at  3  o'clock,  and  the  water  rises  on  the  inner  bar  8 
feet,  on  the  outer  bar  5  feet,  and  in  the  harbor  8  feet,  with  regular  springs,  but  it  is  much 
influenced  by  the  winds  which  prevail  in  the  Gulf  of  Si.  Lawrence;  in  summer  time  no 
teasel  ahoukl  load  down  to  more  than  13  feet,  and  then  the  bai'  should  be  attempted  with 
the  first  of  the  springs. 

From  abreast  of  the  north  pomt  of  Miscou  Island  to  the  south  point  of  Shippigan  Island, 
the  distance  m  19  miles,  and  the  courSie  is  nearly  S/  W.  by  S.  From  the  south  point  of 
Shippigan  to  Tracadie,  the  course  and  distance  are  S.  W.  i  S.  4  leagues.    From  Traca- 
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die  to  Point  Esquiminac,  or  Escuminac,  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  entrance  of  Miramichi 
Bay,  the  course  is  S.  by  W.  h  W. distant  9  leagues. 

MIRAMICHI  BA  Y . — This  is  a  spacious  bay,  having  at  its  entrance  several  islands. 
The  northern  shore  is  fronted  by  some  small  sand  islands,  having  channels  between  them 
and  the  main,  into  which  boats  may  enter;  behind  these  is  an  Indian  village  called  Nego- 
wack,  but  the  chief  passage  into  the  harbor  is  between  Waltham,  or  Portage  Island,  and 
Fox  Island  :  to  enter  this  you  must  borrow  towards  the  southern  point  of  Escuminac,  and 
pass  to  the  southward  of  a  long  narrow  shoal  which  stretches  in  front  of  Fox's  Island, 
and  forms  the  channel  of  11  mile  wide,  with  4  and  5  fathoms  water  in  it ;  having  advanced 
to  the  northwand  of  Fox  Island  you  must  turn  westerly,  and  pass  between  the  southern 
point  of  Waltham  Island  and  the  northern  point  of  Fox  Island :  on  your  starboard  hand  lie  3 
black  buoys,  which  mark  the  edge  of  .the  Horseshoe  Sand ;  there  is  also  a  red  buoy  on 
the  larboard  side  of  the  western  part  of  the  Bay  de  Vin  Island.     Through  this  part  of  tfao 
channel  you  will  have  3i&  fathoms,  and  having  arrived  abreast  of  the  Red  Buoy  de  Viu, 
you  may  steer  W.  N.  W.  for  Oak  Point,  in  3,  3i,  and  4  fathoms ;  here  the  greatest  care 
must  be  observed,  in  order  to  take  the  passage  between  Sheldrake  Island  and  the  Sandy 
Spit  which  runs  off  Point  Cheval;  run  very  near  the  N.  £.  point  of  that  island,  steer 
south-westerly  for  Nappan  Bay,  and  round  the  south  part  of  Sheldrake  Island,  you  will 
then  see  Old  Custom  House  situated  upon  the  northern  shore  ;  from  whence,  by  keeping 
mid-channel,  and  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  river,  yon  will  safely  pass  Middle  Island, 
and  have  7  and  6  fathoms  without  any  danger,  until  you  reach  the  town  of  Newcastle ; 
here  the  water  lessens  to  3  fathoms ;  ahead  you  will  perceive  Beaubac  or  Frazier*s  Isl- 
and, dividing  the  channel  in  two  passages  ;  that  to  the  south-eastward  is  the  better  one, 
and  runs  into  the  S.  W.  branch  of  the  river;  that  to  the  northward  leads  into  the  N.  W. 
branch ;  both  these  have  their  rise  a  considerable  distance  up  the  country.     The  New 
Custom  House  stands  on  the  southern  shore,  about  2  miles  beyond  Middle  Island.   There 
are  several  places  of  good  anchorage  about  this  harbor,  but  the  navigation  is  in  general  so 
intricate  that  a  pilot  will  always  be  necessary,  and  he  will  point  out  the  best  places  for 
riding.     Spring  tides  rise  5  and  6  feet,  and  the  buoys  are  frequently  shifted. 

There  is  good  anchorage  with  off-shore  winds  in  Outer  Bay,  but  you  must  not  go  into 
less  than  7  Sithoms  water.  The  pilots*  houses  are  4  or  5  miles  to  the  westward  of  Escn- 
minac  Point,  and  pilots  for  this  place  are  sometimes  obtained  from  the  Gut  of  Canso.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  timber  have  recently  been  shipped  from  this  harbor  for  Europe, 
but  a  late  tremendous  and  extensive  fire  having  made  great  devastation  in  the  adjacent 
woods,  destroying  the  dwellings  and  property  of  most  of  the  inhabitants,  and  reducinj^ 
them  to  the  greatest  distress,  it  will  take  some  considerable  time  before  they  <;an  recover 
their  losses,  or  resume  l:heir  former  occupations. 

From  the  northern  part  of  Miscou  Island  to  Escuminac  Point,  the  soundings  are  regu- 
lar :  and  in  thick  weather  the  shore  may  be  approached  by  the  lead  to  the  depth  of  12  or 
10  fathoms.  In  passing  Escuminac  Point  you  must  give  it  a  good  berth,  for  a  sandy  spit 
runs  off  it  a  full  league. 

RICHIBUCTO.— The  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  of  this  harbor  is,  at  the  best 
and  highest  tides,  about  18  feet,  |ind  with  common  tides  16i  feet.  When  you  are  off 
the  harbor*8  mouth,  in  6,  7,  or  8  fathoms  of  water,  you  should  endeavor  to  steer  in,  bring- 
ing the  two  large  beacons  in  a  line,  and  keeping  them  so,  until  you  get  up  near  to  the 
Sand  Hill ;  then  run  along  the  shore  about  N.  W.  in  3  or  2]^  fathoms,  until  you  find  your- 
self in  safety.  There  is  a  large  buoy,  laid  down  in  5  fathoms,  outside  of  the  bar,  which 
is  a  good  guidance  in,  and  may  be  seen  as  you  approach,  for  upwards  of  a  league  off. 

Within  Cape  Tormentin  is  the  isthmus  and  boundary  between  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia,  the  narrowest  part  of  which,  from  the  Bay  Verte  to  Cumberland  Basin,  at 
the  head  of  Chignecto  Bay,  is  only  15  miles  in  breadth. 

THE  NORTHERN  COASTS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA,  &c.— The  general  features  of 
the  northern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  are  pleasing ;  the  land  low  and  even,  or  slightly  broken 
by  agreeable  inequalities.  The  few  harbors  are  of  a  very  limited  capacity;  the  soil  of 
the  country  is  fertile,  and  the  woods  abound  with  beach,  oak,  ehn,  birch,  maple,  ash,  pine, 
spruce,  larch,  juniper,  hemlock,  and  fir.  In  the  Strait  of  Northumberland,  to  an  extent, 
from  end  to  end,  of  not  less  than  100  miles,  the  bottom,  in  many  places,  is  nearly  level, 
and  varies  in  its  depth  only  from  20  to  10  fttthoms,  being  generally  a  stiff  clay,  and  the 
ground  holding  well. 

Between  Cocagne,  on  the  west,  and  the  high  rock,  called  the  Bam,  on  the  east^  the 
shore  is  in  general  bound  with  red  cliffs,  and  beaches  under  them,  and  the  island  which 
lies  between  Tatmagouche  and  the  basin  of  Cobequid,  appears  remarkably  high  to  veaseb 
in  the  offing. 

Having  rounded  Cape  Tormentin,  either  inside  or  outside  of  the  6  feet  ledge  which 
lies  off  it,  you  will  open  to  the  westward  of  the  Bay  Verte. 

THE  BAY  VERTE  is  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  narrows  as  you  advance ;  the  Aon* 
are  lined  with  flats,  on  which  the  water  becomes  shallow,  but  mid-channel  the  anchor 
ages  are  good  i  here  vessels  of  considerable  burthen  may  take  in  their  cargoes  of  timbc'r, 
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dec.  On  die  norllieni  tide  of  the  bay,  and  near  ito  head,  is  the  email  River  of  Qaapereaut 
on  the  southern  shore  of  which  stasis  the  Fort  Moncton,  and  on  the  southern  part  of 
the  bay  is  another  small  rivulet  called  the  River  Tidnish ;  they  are  both  too  shallow  for 
shipping  to  enter.  The  Bay  of  Verte  is  now  rising  into  considerable  importance,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  proximity  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  and  the  interior,  from  the  bay  to  Am- 
herst, Cumberfatnd,  La  Plance,  and  Tantamaree,  is  in  a  highly  improving  state  and  in- 
creasing population. 

RIVER  PHILIP.— To  the  southward  of  Cape  Tormentin,  at  the  distance  of  4i 
leagues,  is  the  entrance  to  the  River  Philip,  a  bar  harbor,  having  only  10  feet  at  the  en- 
trance. In  advancing  towards  this  place,  when  in  the  depth  of  5  faEhoms,  another  har- 
bor will  be  seen  on  the  eastern  or  larboard  side,  which  is  called  Pogwash.  In  the  kittert 
ships  drawing  17  feet  load  with  timber.  This  harbor  is  safe ;  but  uie  entrance  is  so  nar- 
row as  to  require  a  pilot.  Ships  commonly  anchor  outside  in  5  fathoms,  at  3  miles  dis- 
tance from  shore,  with  the  entrance  bearing  to  the  S.  E. 

£.  N.  £.  1  E.  about  8  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Pogwash  is  the  Cliff  Cape, 
and  from  Cape  Tormentin  to  Cliff  Cape  the  bearing  and  distance  are  S.  by  £.  }  E.  16 
miles ;  from  Cliff  Cape  to  Shoal  Point  S.  £.  3  miles ;  and  from  Shoal  Point  to  Cape 
John  S.  £.  by  E.  11  miles.  Between  the  two  latter  lie  the  harbors  of  Rameheg  and  Tat- 
majeouche,  which  are  good  and  well  sheltered,  but  each  require  a  pilot. 

RAMSHEO  HARBOR.-43ff  the  northern  or  Shoal  Point  is  Fox  IsUnd,  the  flats 
firom  which  extend  so  fiu*  from  shore,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  as  to  leave  but  a  nar- 
row channel,  through  which,  at  all  times,  excepting  at  slack  water,  the  tide  runs  with 
great  velocity,  and  renders  die  navigation  into  it  very  unsafe,  although  the  depth  up  to 
the  anchorage  is  suflicient  for  afirigate;  there  being,  in  mid-channel,  31  fathoms  at  low 
water.  In  sailing  in,  steer  south-westerly,  towards  Oravois  Cliff,  giving  Shoal  Point  a 
berth  of  a  mile,  uotil  the  N.  W.  armb  well  open;  then  steer  for  the  latter,  keeping  your 
lead  going,  until  the  beach  to  the  N.  W.  of  Gravois  Cliff  bears  S.  W.  by  W. 

TATMAGOUCHE  is  6^  miles  to  the  westward  of  Fox  Island,  and  the  channel  on  the 
western  side  of  Amet  Irie  is  quite  clear;  but,  in  sailing  in  firom  the  eastward,  between 
Cape  John  and  the  isle,  you  should  keep  nearest  to  the  cape,  for  a  ledge  extends  firom  the 
isle  to  a  considerable  distance.  Amet  is  a  low  island,  widiout  trees,  and  it  will  be  most 
prudent  to  keep  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  it  every  way.  The  best  anchorage 
for  ships  is  in  the  Harbor  or  River  John,  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor,  in  4  or  5  &thoms, 
muddy  bottom.  Small  vessels  may  run  up  to  Tatmagonche,  and  anchor  off  the  town  in 
10  or  12  feet  at  low  water.  Here  the  tide  rises  5  feet,  on  full  and  change,  and  flows  till 
7  o'clock. 

RIVER  JOHN. — ^In  coming  from  the  eastward,  when  between  Amet  Island  and  Cape 
John,  your  course  towards  River  John  will  be  W.  by  S.  In  passing  between  the  island 
and  cape,  you  will  have  H  fathoms  until  you  open  the  River  John,  on  the  larboard  side. 
Yoa  win  then  have  7,  8,  and  9  fathoms;  and  if  bound  for  this  river,  or  for  Tatmagonche, 
may  obtain  a  pilot*  by  making  the  usual  signal.  There  is  safe  anchorage  at  2  mUes  dis- 
tance from  shore. 

In  Ramsheg,  Tatmagonche,  and  John  Harbor,  ships  of  fifteen  feet  draught  commonly 
load  with  tim^r. 

CARIBOU  HARBOR — From  Cape  John  to  Caribou  Point  the  course  and  distance 
are  £.  S.  £.  6  leagues.  Here  the  water  gradually  shoalens  to  the  shore,  fifom  the  depth 
of  9*  or  9  fathoms  at  two  miles  off.  To  strangers  it  may  be  dangerous  to  approach  Cari- 
bou Haibor,  as  it  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  Pictou,  whi^  lies  to  the  south-west- 
ward, and  some  have  run  on  shore  before  the  error  has  been  discovered.  For  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  ships  are  seen  riding,  not  in  the  entrance  of  the  haxbor,  but  within  a  sand- 
bank, which  stretches  firom  side  to  side,  having  not  more  than  3  or  4  feet  over  it,  and 
which  appears  like  a  good  channel.  Small  vessels  load  with  timber  here.  The  pro- 
montory of  Caribou  may  be  known  from  Pictou  by  observing  that  the  hoUow  land  over 
it  appears  like  a  deep  inlet ;  but  the  highlands  of  Pictou  seem  to  fold  over  each  other, 
and  bLnd  the  entrance.  The  ledges  about  Caribou  extend  upwards  of  a  mile  from  shore, 
aod  some  of  them  are  dry  at  low  vrvter.  Nearly  in  mid-channel,  to  the  northward  of 
C*aribou  Point,  is  a  rocky  shoal  of  10  feet.  It  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference, 
and  round  it  the  depths  are  4, 5,  and  6  fathoms.  The  tides,  both  ebb  and  flood,  set  rapidly 
over  it. 

SoivKEif  Rock. — ^Between  Pictou  Island  and  Caribou  Point,  is  a  sunken  rock.  The 
rock  lies  in  the  fiurway  between  Pkstou  Island  and  Caribou  Point,  bemg  distant  about  one- 
third  the  breadth  of  tlie  channel,  in  a  W.  by  N.  durection  firom  the  western  point  of  the 
island.  The  circumference  of  die  rock  is  about  400  yards,  and  the  tide  was  found  to  set 
over'it  at  the  late  of  2i  miles  per  hour,  the  flood  setting  to  the  N.  N.  W.  making  high 
water  at  full  and  change  at  9h.  30m.  On  its  western  edge,  the  rocl[  has  4  and  5  fiithonia 
cloee  to  it,  and  5  to  7  fkthoms  on  its  eastern  edge.  The  position  of  this  rock  renders  it  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  ships  leaving  Pietou  Harbor  for  the  westward^  as  it  lies  immediately 
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in  the  feirway.     The  'chlinDel  to  the  westward  of  the  shoal  is  generaUy  adopted,  in  which 

there  are  from  3^  to  4  fathoms,  irregular  soundings- 

PICTOU. — ^The  Harbor  o«  River  of  Pictou  has  a  bar  across  its  entrance,  having  over 
it  only  15  feet  at  low  water;  and  without  this  is  a  shoal,  called  the  Middle  Ground,  having 
the  smaller  depth  of  7  feet.  The  entrance  on  the  south  side  of  which  thevt  is  a  fixed 
light,  54  feet  higfe,  painted  red  and  white,  vertically,  lies  S.  W.  i  S.  5  miles  from  the 
west  end  of  Pictou  Island. 

In  approaching  Pictou  from  the  westward,  between  the  island  and  the  main,  the  light 
will  not  be  seen  until  it  bears  W.  by  S.  and  may  be  run  for  when  it  bears  west. 

In  approaching  from  the  eastward,  Cape  George  bearing  S.  one  mile  distant,  the  course 
iB  W.  by  S.;  but  after  making  the  light  it  ought  to  be  brought  to  bear  W.  or  W.  i&  N. 
when  the  light  may  be  run  for,  and  wiU  serve  for  a  leading  mark  over  the  bar,  and  may  be 
approached  within  two  and  a  half  cables'  length,  where  uiere  is  good  anchorage,  or  haul 
up  W.  N.  W.  until  abreast  of  the  light,  or  until  it  bears  W.  S.  W.  when  the  course  up 
the  harbor  is  west. 

The  windmill  near  the  town,  in  a  line  with  the  beach  that  forms  the  left  or  south  side 
of  the  entrance,  is  the  mark  to  clear  the  Middle  Ground,  and  for  the  deepest  water. 
Within  the  bar  and  the  beach  the  water  deepens  to  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 
This  depth  continues  up  to  the  town,  opposite  to  which  a  mud  flat  extends  outward  so 
to  as  to  leave  the  channel  midway  between  the  two  shores.  Above  the  town  the  river 
divides  into  three  branches ;  of  these,  the  eastern  one  is  winding,  but  navigable  to  vessels 
drawii^  15  feet,  about  4  miles  upward;  at  which  distance  the  river  becomes  impeded  by 
a  bar,  although  above  that  the  water  increases.  At  9  miles  above  the  town  of  Pictou  are 
the  welKknown  coal-pits,  the  produce  of  which  is  brought  down  to  the  bar  in  large  flat 
boats.  •  The  Middle  and  West  Rivers  are  navigable  upward  to  a  considerable  distance. 
The  lands  hereabout  being  good,  the  population  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  town  of 
Walmsly,  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbor,  is  the  residence  of  the  principal  merchants,  who 
load  timber  in  these  parts. 

MERIGOMISH,  which  is  an  excellent  bar-harbor,  lies  7  miles  to  the  E.  S.  E.  of  the 
entrance  of  Pictou ;  the  merchants  of  which  place  have  ponds  here,  for  the  reception  of 
timber,  with  which  a  number  of  ships  are  annually  laden.  To  sail  in  for  this  place,  bring 
the  east  end  of  Pictou  Island  nearly  north,  and  keep  it  so  until  off  the  harbor's  mouth, 
where  you  may  either  obtain  a  pilot,  or  anchor  in  4  fathoms.  A  stranger  should  not  ven- 
ture to  enter  iJle  harbor  without  a  pilot,  as  a  ledge  stretches  off  from  either  side.  There 
is  a  depth  of  14  feet  on  the  bar  at  low  water,  and  the  vertical  rise  of  the  tide  is  about  8 
feet.     The  depth  within  is  from  4  to  7  fathoms,  soft  mud. 

PICTOU  ISLAND,  which  lies  ofl^  the  entrance  of  Pictou  and  Merigomish,  is  culti- 
vated, and  contains  about  3000  acres.  Fine  quarries  of  freestone  have  been  opened  here, 
and  strong  traces  of  coal  are  visible  in  several  places  about  the  cliffs.  From  the  east  end 
a  spit  of  rocks  extends  about  half  a  mile;  and  at  the  E.  N.  E.  from  it,  one  league  and  a 
half,  is  a  shoal  of  21  feet.  Between  the  island  and  Merigomish  the  bottom  is  muddy,  and 
the  depth  from  11  to  7  fathoms. 

There  is  no  harbor  between  Merigomish  and  Cape  St.  George ;  but  the  coast  is  clear, 
high,  and  bold,  and  vessels  may  sail  along  it  in  safety,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  As  a 
place  of  refuge  for  small  vessels  in  distress,  there  is  a  new  pier  erected  on  the  coast,  7 
leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Pictou,  and  at  the  indent  formed  by  the  rock  called  the  Bam. 
Cape  St.  George  is  a  promontory  which  runs  out  to  the  north-eastward ;  it  is  bold  to,  and 
considerably  elevated,  forming  the  western  point  of  entrance  to  St..  George's  Bay,  but 
there  is  said  to  be  good  anchorage  under  the  cape,  in  from  10  to  7  fathoms ;  the  ground  is 
somewhat  rocky,  but  you  will  ride  there  sheltered  from  westerly  winds, 

ST.  GEORGE'S  BAY,  ANTIGONISH.— The  entrance  of  the  Harbor  of  Antigonish 
lies  10  miles  to  the  S.  by  W.  from  Cape  St.  George.  Here  small  vessels  load  with  tim- 
ber and  gypsum,  or  plaster,  of  which  there  is  abundance  in  the  neighborhood ;  but  the 
harbor  is  so  shoal,  that  even  these  complete  their  cargoes  outside  of  the  bay',  although  the 
anchorage  is  not  so  safe. 

At  Pomket  Harbor,  6  miles  eastward  from  Antigen ish,  ships  of  any  size  may  load  in 
safety.  In  sailing  in,  when  from  the  northward,  you  will  leave  the  island  on  the  starboard 
side,  keeping  close  to  a  rock,  which  appears  5  or  6  feet  above  water.  This  rock  is  steep 
to,  and  lies  off  the  east  end  of  the  island.  Outside  of  it,  at  the  distance  of  three-qaarters 
of  a  mile,  lie  several  sunken  ledges,  which  are  dangerous.  After  passing  the  rock  a 
bay  will  open  on  the  starboard  side,  which  you  must  stand  into,  till  you  are  shut  in  with 
the  island,  where  there  is  anchorage  in  3i  fathoms  water,  at  about  half  a  mile  fix^in  the 
island. 

ARBUSHEE,  or  AUBUSHEE,  is  an  inlet  which  lies  between  Cape  Jack  and  the  Gut 
of  Canso,  forming  a  small  harbor,  occupied  by  an  industrious  and  thriving  people.  Hsre 
a  number  of  small  vessels  have  been  built,  carrying  from  15  to  50  tons.  A  rocky  ledge 
extends  outside  the  harbor,  in  a  north-westerly  direction.  « -^ 
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THE  GUT  OF  CANSO  TO  ISLE  MADAME. 

■ 

Remarks.— «The  Gut  of  Caneo  is  formed  by  the  Island  of  Breton  on  one  side,  and  ^y 
the  land  •€  Nova  Scotia  on  the.  other.  Its  length  is  about  5  leagues,  and  breadth  mgre 
than  thre«-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  east  side  is  low,  with -beaches,  but  the  west  shore  is 
for  the  mttt  par(  high  and  rocky ;  Cape  Porcupine  being  remarkably  so.  The  deepest 
water  is  on  the  western  shore ;  but  both  shores  are  bold  to  qpd  sounJ^  excepting  some 
sunken  rocks,  one  of  which  lies  near  a  cable's  length  from  the  eastern  shore,  and  about 
midway  between  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Out  and  Ship  Harbor;  a  second  is  between 
Ship  Harbor  and  Bear's  Head,  running  out  nearly  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore,  and  a 
third  lies  off  Bear's  Island,  about  100  rathoms  from  the  land.  The  depth  of  water  over 
these  rocks  is  about  6  or  8  feet.  Mill  Creek,  Gypsum  or  Plaster  Cove,  Venus  Creekt 
Ship  Harbor,  Holland  Cove  or  Pilot  Harbor,  and  Eddy  Cove,  afford  excellent  anchor- 
ages, with  a  moderate  depth,  and  out  of  the  stream  of  the  tide,  which  generally  sets  in 
Irom  the  southward,  but  is  very  irregular,  being  much  influenced  by  tb^  winds.  After 
strong  N.  W.  winds,  which  happen  daily  during  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  water  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is  rendlered  low,  which  causes  the  current  to  run  northward 
through  the  Gut,  at  the  rate  of  4  or  5  knots,  and  the  contrary  happens  afler  southerly 
winda. 

Light. — On  the  west  side  of  the  north  entrance  to  the  Gut  of  Canso  there  is  a  fixed 
light,  115  feet  above  the  level  qH  the  sea;  there  is  good  anchorage  under  the  light  with 
the  wind  off  shore. 

CAPE  ST.  GEORGE,  is  a  remarkable  promontory,  lying  at  the  distance  of  lOi 
leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Pictou  Harbor.  A  course  of  6  leagues  thence  to  the  soulh- 
eastward,  will  lead  to  the  entrance  of  the  Gut,  whence  you  may  run  along  the  Breton 
shore.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  in  the  offing,  near  Arbushee, 
already  noticed ;  some  of  these  are  nearly  dry  at  low  water,  and  nearly  in  the  direct 
coarse  for  the  Gut ;  they  must,  of  course,  be  carefully  avoided. 

Opposite  Mill  Creek,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Gut,  on  the  Nova  Scotia  side,  you  may 
stop  a  tide  or  lie  wind-bound,  if  it  does  not  overblow.  Keep  the  creek  open,  and  come  to 
anchor  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  steep  rocks  on  the  south  side  of 
the  creek.  The  best  water  is  with  the  creek's  mouth  open.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
carry  a  hawser  on  shore  to  the  rocks,  to  steady  the  ship,  as  the  tide  here  runs  in  edcUes. 
You  may  obtain  fresh  water  from  the  creek  at  low  water. 

Upon  entering  the  Gut,  there  will  be  seen,  on  the  larboard  hand,  a  red  house,  on  a  point 
called  Belle  Ashe's  Point,  off  which,  at  nearly  a  cable's  length  from  shore,  there  u  a 
sunken  rock,  which  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  eddy  of  the  tide.  Within  this 
point,  on  the  S.  E.  is  Gypsum  or  Plaster  Cove,  which  is  known  by  its  white  appearance, 
and  where  you  can  anchor  in  soft  mud,  in  from  4  to  10  fathoms. 

SHIP  HARBOR,  which  lies  half  way  down  the  Gut,  on  the  eastern  side,  is  a  good 
harbor  for  merchant  shipping.  It  is^  however,  nkore  particularly  useful  to  those  sailing 
northward,  being  a  good  outlet  It  is  a  very  proper  place  for  ships  of  16  feet  draught. 
If  bound  in,  from  the  southward,  give  the  starboard  side  a  berth  of  a  cable's  length,  it  being 
flat,  and  run  in  until  you  shut  the  north  entrance  of  the  Gut,  and  come  to  anchor  in  4  or 
b  fathoms,  soft  bottom,  where  you  may  wood  on  the  Breton  side,  and  water  on  the  oppo- 
site shore,  at  Venus'  Creek;  tne  larboard  side  of  this  harbor  is  bolder  to  than  the  star- 
bdard  side,  and  deepest  water.  Without  the  harbor,  one-third  from  the  Breton  side,  you 
may  anchor  in  9, 10  to  13  &thoni8,  loose  ground,  in  the  strength  of  the  tide. 

Ships  bound  through  the  Gut,  from  the  northward,  may  proceed  through  it  with  safety, 
by  keeping  nearly  in  the  mid-channel,  there  being  no  danger  until  they  arrive  off  the  south 
point,  called  Eddy  Point;  but  from  this  point  extends  a  long  spit  of  sand,  with  large  round 
stones,  which  must  be  left  on  the  starboard  side,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  what 
may  be  seen  above  water.  The  race  of  the  tide  will  serve  to  guide  yon  from  it.  Having 
passed  the  Spit  of  Eddy  Point,  when  midway,  you  may  steer  to  the  south,  and  after  you 
have  passed  Cape  Argos,  taking  care  you  do  not  open  Eddy  Point  with  Bear  Island,  until 
you  bring  Green  Island  well  open  with  Cape  Hogan,  when  you  may  shape  your  course 
for  sea  from  the  charts. 

GUT  OF  CANSO.— When  off  Cape  Canso  and  bound  for  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
the  best  passage  is  through  the  Gut  of  Canso«  being  shorter,  and  having  the  advantage  of 
several  anchoring  places,  out  of  the  strength  of  the  tide,  in  case  of  contrary  winds  or  bad 
weather. 

CERBERUS  ROCK. — ^This  is  a  dangerous  rock  in  Chedabucto  Bay,  inamediately  in 
the  fiitrway  to  and  from  the  Gut  of  Canso;  it  has  only  10  feet  water  on  it,  and  breaks  with 
any  thing  of  a  breeze. 

The  riDKo  to  the  eastward  for  this  rock,  is  Green  Island  on  with  Point  Hogan,  which 
is  the  S.  W.  point  of  Isle  Madame.  Bound  up  the  Gut  of  Canso,  after  getting  into 
Chedabucto  Bay,  bring  Eddy  Point  on  with  Bear  Island,  (which  is  a  small  found  island 
off  Bear  Head,)  and  run  for  it  until  Green  Island  is  hid  behind  Cape  Hogan,  when  you 
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may  shape  your  course  for  the  fairway  up  the  gut,  as  you  4hen  will  have  passed  the 
Cerberus. 

INHABITANT  BAY,  &:c.— Those  who  wish  to  anchor  in  Inhabitant  Bay  or  Harbor, 
nuvy  bring  the  farm  that  is  oppoMte  to  Bear  Head  open,  the  head  bearing  W.  S.  W. 
This  mark  will  lead  them  clear,  and  to  the  southward  of  the  Long  Ledge,  and,  in  the 
mid-channel,  between  it  and  the  steep  rocks  on  the  east  or  opposite  shore ;  at  the  same 
time  take  your  soundings  from  the  Long  Ledge,  or  north  shore,  all  the  way  till  you  ar- 
rive at  Flat  Point;  then  keep  in  mid-channel  between  Flat  Point  and  the  island  opposite, 
from  the  N.  £.  side  of  which  runs  off  a  spit  or  ledge  of  rocks,  at  the  distance  of  a  cable 
and  a  hairs  length ;  then  port  your  helm,  and  run  under  Island  Point,  and  come  to  in  5 
fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  Up  the  River  Trent  are  plenty  of  salmon,  in  the  season,  and 
there  you  may  wood  and  water. 

N.  B.  The  leading  mark  to  clear  the  steep  rocks  of  Steep  Point  is,  to  bring  the  penin- 
sula in  a  line  over  the  point  of  Turbalton  Head,  bearing  S.  or  S.  i  £.  until  yon  open  the 
Island  to  the  northward  of  Island  Point:  then  haul  up  for  Ihe  outer  harbor,  and  come  to  in 
10  or  12  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 

Those  who  are  bound  up  the  Out  of  Canso,  and  meet  a  N.  or  N.  W.  wind,  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Out,  and  who  are  desirous  of  good  and  safe  anchorage,  in  10  to  12  iiathoma 
water,  may  come  to  on  the  north  side  of  Bear  Island;  but  should  it  blow  hard,  to  a  gale  of 
wind,  down  the  Gut,  this  anchorage  is  not  altogether  so  secure  as  a  careful  master  or  pilot 
would  wish.  You  must  then  leave  the  road  of  Bear  Island,  and  sail  round  the  south  end 
of  Bear  Point,  giving  a  berth  to  the  spit  that  runs  off  it,  of  3  cables*  length,  then  haul  round 
to  the  N.  £.  into  Sea-Coal  Bay,  and  come  to  an<dior,  in  4,  5,  or  6  fiithoms,  sandy  and 
muddy  bottom.  There  is  also  a  rock  under  water,  said  to  lie  about  100  fathoms  to  the 
southwyjrd  of  Bear  Island,  having  only  6  or  8  feet  water  over  it;  it  will  be  neoessary  to 
give  this  point  a  good  berth,  for  fear  of  this  danger. 

Marks  for  anchoring,  viz :  bring  Bear  Head  in  a  Une  over  Flat  Head,  bearing  W.  S. 
W.  or  W.  by  S.  and  Cariton  Clif»  to  bear  N.  by  £.  or  N.  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  you  will  then 
have  a  good  berth,  sheltered  from  the  W.  N.  W.  and  N.  winds.  Here  is  sufficient  room 
to  moor  ten  or  twelve  sail  of  any  ships  of  war,  from  the  sixth  to  the  third  rate. 

ARACHAT  HARBOR  has  two  entrances ;  the  north-western  one  being  very  narrow, 
ought  never  to  be  attempted  without  a  leading  wind,  as  there  is  not  room  for  a  large  ship 
to  swing  to  her  anchors,  should  she  be  taken  aback.  When  going  in,  give  the  ledge,  to  the 
westward  of  Seymour  Island,  a  good  berth,  not  approachingit  nearer  than  8  fathoms,  and 
keep  as  near  as  possible  in  mid-channel;  to  entor  by  the  S.  £astem  passage  steer  for  Port 
Marache,  rounding  it  in  8  fathoms  at  about  two  cables*  length  off,  and  keep  that  shore  on 
board  at  nearly  the  same  distance  and  depth  of  water,  until  the  chUrch  bears  north;  yon 
will  then  see  a  small  house  (the  dead  house)  on  the  top  of  the  hill  behind  the  church ; 
bring  that  on  with  the  east  end  of  the  church,  and  then  steer  in  that  direction ;  you  will 
thus  pass  midway  to  the  eastward  of  the  £leven  and  Five  Feet  Shoals,  and  also  to  the 
westward  of  the  Fiddle-head  Shoal;  proceed  with  this  mark  on  until  a  red  house  on 
Fiddlehead  Point  comes  on  with  the  dark  rocky  extreme  of  the  point,  bearing  £.1  S.; 
you  win  then  be  to  the  northward  of  the  Twelve  Feet  Shoal,  and  may  haul  up  to  the 
westward,  where  you  will  have  excellent  anchorage  on  fine  soft  mud,  opposite  to  the  low 
WB&y  beach,  on  the  middle  of  Seymour  Island,  in  10  fathoms. 

TURBALTON  BAY.— Ships  coming  down  the  Gut  of  Canso,  which  may  have 
reached  past  £ddy  Point,  or  as  &r  as  Cape  Argos,  and  canght  with  a  S.  £•  to  a  S.  S. 
W.  wind,  and  cannot  hold  their  own  by  beating  to  windward,  may  bear  up  and  come  to 
anchor  in  Turbalton  Bay,  under  Turbalton  Head,  where  they  may  ride  safely  in  from  5 
to  7  fathoms  water,  muddy  bottom.  The  marks  for  anchoring  in  Turbalton  Bay  are,  to 
bring  the  peninsula  point  in  a  line  over  Turbalton  Head,  bearing  S.  or  S.  i  W.  or  a 
point  of  land  inland,  a  tittle  up  in  the  country  from  Cape  Argos  shore,  with  pine  trees 
on  it,  open  to  the  eastward  of  the  Red  Head,  or  the  said  point  of  hind  with  pine  trees  on 
it  over  the  pitoh  or  point  of  Tuiiwlton  Head;  you  are  then  sheltered  by  the  rocks  or  spit 
that  runs  from  Turbalton  Head  in  4  to  5  and  6  fathoms  water,  und  will  ride  very  safely  on 
good  holding  ground.  But  should  the  wind  shift  to  the  S.  W.  or  N*  W.  you  must  take 
up  your  anchor  and  beat  out  of  the  bay  into  Chedabucto  Bay,  and  proceed  on  your  pas- 
sage to  the  southward.  Should  the  wind  overblow  at  S.  W.  so  as  to  prevent  your  beat- 
ing to  windward  into  Chedabucto  Bay,  you  may  come  to  an  anchor  in  £ddy  Cove,  bring- 
ing the  lower  part  of  £ddy  Point  to  bear  S.  8.  £.  or  S.  by  £.  in  5,  6,  or  7  fathoms  water. 
taking  care  to  give  the  ship  sufficient  cable,  lest  you  drive  off  the  bank  into  deep  water, 
from  15  to  20  nthoms. 

Tides  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  tide  rushes  with  great 
rapidity  through  the  Gut  of  Canso :  and  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  gut,  or  Cape  Porcu- 
pine, it  seldom  runs  at  a  slower  rate  than  4  or  5  miles  in  an  hour.  Here  it  flowa,  on  the 
full  and  change,  at  9ih. 

Alongshore,  pastArbushee  and  Antigonish,  it  sets  towards  Cape  St.  G^eorge;  and 
rounding  that  cape*  proceeds  thence  in  a  north-westerly  direction.    On  the  aoutti  shore 
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of  Northumberland  Straxt,  Hke  time  of  flowing,  on  the  fall  and  change,  is  from  7  to 
8h.    The  perpendicular  riae  is  from  3  to  7  or  8  feet. 

The  tides  here  are  very  materially  varied  by  the  winds;  and  it  has  been  found  that  at 
timei  the  stream  of  the  Got  of  Canso  has  continued  to  run  one  way  fbr  many  successive 
daj8.      , 

ST.  JOHN'S.  OR  PRINCE  EDWARD'S  ISLAND. 

This  island  is  well  settled,  and  possesses  a  good  soil,  fit  for  all  general  purposes.  The 
cHmsts  is  commonly  healthy  and  temperate,  and  not  subject  to  such  frequent  and  heavy 
fogs  as  Newfoundland  and  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Breton  and  New  Brunswick  generally 
are,  nor  yet  to  sudden  changes  of  weather.  The  first  appearance  of  the  island  is  like  that 
of  s  forest  emerging  from  the  sea;  the  red  clififs,  which  are  not  very  high,  then  appear; 
the  lands  are  covered  with  lofty  trees,  and  the  sand-l^ls  on  the  nordiern  side  of  the  island 
are  covered  with  verdure.  The  country  is  generally  level,  and  abounds  with  springs  of 
lioe  water,  and  groves  of  trees,  which  produce  great  quantities  of  excellent  timber.  The 
greater  part  of  &e  inhabitants  are  employed  in  farming  and  fishing. 

Rifleman's  Shoal  is  situated  off  the  south  coast  of  me  above  island,  and  tba  following 
remarks  were  taken  at  anchor  in  7  fathoms,  about  2^  or  3  cables'  length  S.  S.  W.  of  that 
part  on  which  the  British  ship  Rifleman  sronnded,  viz..  Point  Prim,  N.  N.  W.  i  W. 
Soutib  Woody  Island  £.  by  S.  1  S.  a  point  (supposed  Point  Jennings)  N.  W.  a  merchant 
brig  on  shore  on  the  Indian  Rocks,  bore  S.  £.  about  3  or  4  miles  distant. 

The  least  water  found  upon  the  shoal  was  8  feet,  about  half  a  cable's  length  to  the 
northward  of  where  the  Rifleman  grounded.  It  appears  to  be  a  rocky  shoal  of  conside- 
rable extent. 

The  coast  forms  numerous  harbors,  many  of  which  are,  however,  fit  for  small  vessels 
only.  The  principal  loading  ports  at  present  are  on  the  eastern  side,  Cardigan  Bay,  or 
the  Three  Rivers,  and  Murray  Harbor;  on  the  S.  E.  Hillsborough  Bay  and  Kiver;  Be* 
deque  Bay  on  the  southern  side;  and  Richmond  Bay  and  Holland  Harbor  on  the  north. 
CARDIGAN  BAY,  or  the  THREE  RIVERS,  lies  between  Boughton  Island  and 
Panmure  Island ;  it  is  the  common  entrance  to  three  rivers,  namely,  Cardigan  River, 
BrudeneO  River,  and  Montague  River.  In  the  former  there  are  nrom  7  to  3  fathoms 
w^ater,  and  in  the  others  from  4  to  2  fathoms.  George  Town  stands  on  a  peninsula  between 
the  Rivers  BrudeneU  and  Cardigan.  In  these  places  many  large  ships  have  been  loaded 
with  timber.  There  b  anchorage  without,  in  Cardigan  Bay,  in  from  10  to  15  fathoms, 
where  a  pitot  may  be  obtained. 

MIR  AY,  or  MURRAY  HARBOR,  lies  close  to  the  north-westward  of  Bear  Cape; 
and  the  entrance  is  narrow  and  shoal,  difficult  of  access,  and  not  having  more  than  12  feet 
water.  But  small  ships  have  frequently  loaded  here.  Vessels  coming  from  the  east- 
ward, and  bound  to  Murray  Hbibor,  must  avoid  approaching  too  near  to  the  eastern  point, 
for  a  ridge  of  rocks  stretches  out  a  full  mile  from  it;  between  the  east  point  and  Wood 
Island  tibe  ground  is  dear,  with  a  depth  of  3  fiithoms  all  the  way,  near  the  shore,  and  the 
anchorage  good. 

HILLSBOROUGH  BAY  is  the  finest  bay  in  the  iriand,  and  the  River  Hillsborough 
is  a  large  navigable  river;  but  timber  here  is  not  plentiful.  After  passing  the  front  about 
m  quarter  of  a  mile,  keep  towards  the  entrance  of  York  River,  for  a  shoal  extends  from 
the  opposite  shore  to  some  distance,  and  anchor  oflf  the  town  in  6  or  8  fttthoms.  Ves- 
sels bound  for  Charlotte  Town,  or  passing  through  Northumberland  Strait,  must  be  care- 
ful to  avoid  the  Indian  Rocks,  which  are  covered  at  high  water;  and  by  night  it  will  al- 
ways be  advisable  to  keep  on  the  Nova  Scotia  side,  particularly  when  passing  by  the  Isl- 
sudm]  of  Pictou. 

BE  DEQUE  BAY,  which  lies  between  Cape  Egmont  and  Carieton  Point,  has  good 
anchoring  ground  in  from  6  to  8  fkthoms.  The  harbor  will  admit  ships  of  400  tons,  but 
the  channel  is  narrow,  crooked,  and  requires  a  pilot.  It  is  the  chief  port  for  loading 
timber;  but  the  water  freezes  much  sooner  than  at  Pictou,  or  the  harbors  on  the  Nova 
Scotia  coast. 

Between  Cape  Egmont  and  West  Cape,  in  Halifax  or  Egmont  Bay,  there  is  good  an- 
ehonge,  with  northerly  and  easterly  winds,  in  6  or  8  fathoms,  but  care  must  be  taken  to 
gtre  a  f;ood  berth  to  West  Cape,  as  a  shoal  runs  oflf  it  full  2  mUes,  in  a  S.  W.  direction. 

From  the  North  Cape  of  the  island  a  shoal  spits  off  nearly  2  miles,  close  to  which  there 
air^  4  fethoms  of  water,  and  the  ground  is  flat  much  fiirther  off,  there  being  only  6  fathoms 
'wwteK  at  the  distance  of  8  or  9  miles  from  the  cape.  Vessels  sailing  through  the  Strait 
of  NoHhamberland,  with  the  intention  of  going  to  any  port  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
leland,  will,  after  giving  the  North  Cape  a  wide  berth,  find  all  the  other  part  of  the  coast 
clear  from  foul  grattn(]^  to  within  fhe  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ef  the  land,  and  may 
mochcff  any  where  in  not  less  than  3  fiithoms  water;  and  ships  coming  from  the  eastward 
^rill  find  an  advaotsge  in  sailing  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  islaiMl,  to  going  through 
the  Strait  of  Northumbeiland,  for  thmre  is  more  sea-room,  and  the  prevailing  winds  are 
iram  llie  toadi*weatward ;  they  may  salbly  run  akMig  within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  until  they 
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approach  Richmond  Bay.  There  is  a  reef  extending  from  the  east  point  of  the  island  to 
the  (^Btance  of  3  or  4  miles,  and  which  should  not  be  approached  in  the  night  nearer  than 
to  the  depth  of  17  or  18  fathoms.  The  only  harbors  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  for 
ships  of  large  burthen,  are  Holland  Harbor  and  Richmond  Bay;  and  off  these  hafbors, 
the  sand-banks,  which  form  the  bars,  run  off  more  than  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

ST.  PETER'S  is  the  first  harbor  on  the  north  side,  when  coming  from  the  eastward, 
and  is  fit  for  small  vessels  only.     The  bar  runs  out  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Savage  Harbor  is  fit  only  for  small  craft,  and  has  a  bar  before  it. 

TRACADIE,  or  BEDFORD  BAY,  has  about  8  or  10  feet  of  water  on  the  bar,  which 
extends  outward  half  a  mile. 

HARRINGTON,  or  LITTLE  RASTICO,  admits  only  small  vessels ;  it  communi- 
cates with  Great  Rastico,  or  Harris  Bay,  which  is  very  shallow  on  the  bar,  and  calculated 
to  admit  fishery  schooners  only.    TJie  bar  stretches  off  nearly  half  a  mile. 

NEW  LONDON,  or  GREENVILLE  BAY,  has  about  8  or  10  feet  of  water,  but  the 
bar  is  very  difficult,  and  the  channel  runs  in  west.   The  bar  extends  nearly  half  a  mile  out 

RICHMOND  BAY,  or  MALPEC,  is  a  spacious  harbor,  having  about  17  or  18  feet 
upon  the  bar.  The  sands  which  form  the  bar  extend  more  than  a  mile  oif  the  harbor. 
The  shoals  on  each  side  are  generally  discernible  from  the  swell  on  them,  and  the  course 
in  and  out  is  nearly  east  and  west.  On  a  vessel's  anchoring  outside  the  bar*  a  pilot  will 
come  efiT.  There  are  two  entrances  into  the  bay;  between  Siem  is  Fishery  Island.  The 
eastern  is  the  only  channel  by  which  a  vessel  of  bnithen  can  enter,  the  western  channel 
being  very  shaDow  and  intricate.  Vessels  usually  complete  their  landing  at  about  a  mile 
within  Fishery  Island,  but  a  considerable  current  runs  there.  The  anchorage  is  good, 
And  vessels  lie  in  perfect  safety. 

HOLLAND  HARBOR,  or  CASCUMPEC,  is  the  westernmost  harbor  on  the  north 
side.  Here  the  sands  form  a  bar  as  at  Richmond  Bay,  and  run  off  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
The  harbor  may  easily  be  known  by  the  sand-hills  which  extend  along  the  coast;  about 
halfway  between  the  entrance  of  Richmond  Bay  and  Holland  Harbor,  is  one  sand-hill, 
near  Conway  Inlet,  much  higher  than  the  rest.  Holland  Bay  may  be  known  by  its  being 
at  the  west  end  of  all  the  range  of  sand-hills.  There  is  good  anchorage  close  to  the  bar 
in  from  5  to  8  &thoms. 

On  the  bar  is  a  depth  of  18  feet  of  water,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  run 
in  with  a  ship  not  drawing  more  than  12  feet  of  water.  There  being  two  leading  marks, 
painted  white,  bearing  W.  by  N.  by  compass,  a  vessel  of  this  draft,  by  keeping  the  two 
marks  in  one,  with  a  leading  wind,  may  run  in  with  perfect  safety.  But  as  these  marks 
will  carry  a  vessel  over  the  south  tail  of  the  northern  sand,  vessels  drawing  more  than  12 
feet  should  not  venture  without  a  pilot.  There  is  a  buoy  on  the  end  of  the  south  sand; 
between  that  and  the  tail  of  the  north  shoal  there  are  18  feet  of  water.  Vessels  entering 
the  port,  if  drawing  more  than  12  feet  of  water,  should  not  bring  the  marks  in  one  till 
they  are  within  the  bay.  The  soundings  ofl^  the  harbor  are  regular,  and  the  ground  clear. 
Ships,  on  coming  to  anchor  oflf  the  bar,  will  immediately  be  attended  by  a  pilot. 

There  is  shoal  water  between  the  outer  and  inner  harbor,  on  which  are  about  14  feet 
of  water  in  common  tsdes.  Vessels  generally  load  to  13  feet  in  the  inner  harbor,  and 
complete  thehr  cargoes  in  the  outer  oqe.  In  the  former,  they  lie  alongside  a  wharf  at 
Hill*s  Town,  in  4  nithoms  water,  where  they  lie  without  any  currlBut,  as  in  a  dock.  In 
the  outer  harbor  the  spring  tide  runs  strongly,  but  the  water  is  smooth,  the  sea  being 
broken  off  by  the  bar. 

The  Currents  around  the  island  are  very  irregular,  frequently  running  many  days 
along  the  north  coast,  from  east  to  west,  and  at  other  times  from  west  to  east. 

The  Tioes,  also,  in  the  north  side  ports,  are  irregular  excepting  spring  tides.  They 
sometimes  keep  flowing  for  48  hoars,  and  at  other  times  not  more  than  3.  In  common 
tides,  the  water  seldom  rises  more  than  2  feet.  In  spring  tides,  (except  in  strong  winds 
from  the  northward  and  eastward,)  not  more  than  5  feet. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COASTS  OF  BRETON  ISLAND,  &c. 

The  N.  W.  Coast  of  Breton  Island,  all  along  from  Cape  North  to  Cape  Linzee,  is,  in 
the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  very  high ;  but,  in  some  places,  it  fiedls  down  gradually 
towards  the  shore.  Sailing  dong  on  this  side  of  the  island,  from  the  northward,  you 
may  safely  stand  in  to  the  distance  of  two  leagues  from  shore,  until  you  arrive  off  Jnstau 
Corp,  or  Henry  Island,  when  you  may  stand  within  one  mile  of  the  shore. 

In  the  winter  season,  when  the  weather  is  mild,  the  S.  E.,  N.  £.  and  N.  W.  shores 
of  Breton  Island  abound  with  all  sorta  of  fish ;  and  plenty  of  lobsters  and  oysters  are  to 
be  found  towards  Prince  Edward  Island,  especially  in  Hillsborough  Bay. 

The  eastern  extremity  of  Breton  Island  appears,  on  the  sea  shore,  and  to  some  dis- 
tance up  the  country,  barren  and  rocky ;  and  the  tops  of  the  hills,  being  much  alike, 
have  nothing  remarkable  to  distinguish  them.  The  ruins  of  the  lighthouse  and  town  of 
Louisbourg  serve,  however,  to  point  out  that  part  of  the  island  on  which  they  stand. 
The  coast  continues  rocky  on  the  shore,  with  a  few  banks  of  red  earth,  which  appear 
less  barren. 
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• 
The  ^  £.  coast  of  Breton  Island,  from  Cape  North  to  Cape  Ensqm^,  the  water  is 
deep,  exeept  yery  near  the  shore.  From  Cape  Ensum6  to  Cape  Dauphin  is  high  land, 
but  frtm  Cape  Dauphin  to  Scatara  Island  it  becomes  rather  low.  Between  port  St.  Anne 
and  Scatara  Island,  a  vessel  may  stand  in  shore  to  15,  10,  and  5  fathoms,  in  clear  wea- 
ther, the  water  gradually  decreasing  in  depth.  The  following  soundings  were  taken  by 
Capt.  Philip  Alc&idge,  on  making  Cape  North  : 

o      /  o      / 

Latitude  46  50     Longitude  59  50.«....  92  fathomus,  black  mud. 

46  57     59  57 85    ditto,        ditto. 

47     1    58  56 95    ditto,  rocky  bottom. 

47  10    58  47 100     ditto,  small  red  stones. 

BLANCHEROTTE,  or  WHITE  CLIFF.— On  the  south  coast  of  Breton  is  a  re- 
markable cliff  of  whitish  earth.  Four  miles  to  the  westward  of  it  is  a  small  woody  island, 
l7ins  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  shore,  and  off  the  little  harbor  called  St.  Espri^. 
\Viuiout  this  island,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half^  on  the  S.  E.  is  a  breaker. 

The  land  hence  to  the  Isle  of  Madame,  or  Richmond,  is  generally  low.  It  presents 
several  banks  of  bright  red  earth,  with  beaches  between  them.  Albion  Cliff,  on  the  south 
side  of  Madame,  is  rocky,  remarkably  high,  and  precipitous.  On  the  S.  W..aide  of  this 
island  is  the  settlement  called  Arachat.  ^ 

In  the  description  of  the  Gut  of  Canso,  already  given,  (page  91,)  we  have  noticed  the 
general  appearance  of  its  coasts.  On  proceeding  towai'ds  this  strait,  it  should  be  re- 
marked that  the  Isles  of  Canso,  on  the  Nova  Scotia  side,  are  surrounded  with  many  k>w 
white  rocks  and  breakers.  The  south  shore  of  Chedabucto  Bay  is  iron  bound  and  steep 
to.     Its  north  shore  consists  of  red  cliffs  and  beaches. 

Off  the  Gut  of  Canso,  from  the  southern  entrance  northward,  the  western  shore, 
throughout,  is  high,  rocky,  and  steep ;  the  eastern  shore  low,  with  beaches.  From,  the 
north  end  of  the  gut,  the  eastern  shore  to  Jestico,  or  Port  Hood,  is  distinguished  by 
high,  rocky,  red  cliffs.  The  opposite  shore  has  several  remarkable  cliffs  of  gypsum,  or 
plaster,  which  appear  extremely  white.  Cape  St.  George  is  iron  bound  and  very  high, 
its  summit  being  420  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

JESTICO,  or  PORT  HOOD,  situate  on  the  western  side  of  Breton  Island,  is  a  safe 
h  arbor  for  frigates  with  any  wind ;  the  anchorage  is  in  from  4  to  5  fathoms,  mud  and 
aandy  bottom.  Here  you  may  get  both  wood  and  water.  The  leading  mark  going  in,  is 
Cape  Linzee  on  with  the  highest  sand-hills  that  are  on  the  N.  N.  E.  side  of  the  beach, 
bearing  N.  by  E.  or  N.  N.  E.  These  kept  in  a  line  will  lead  you  clear  of  Spithead,  in  4 
to  6  fathoms.  On  the  opposite  shore  is  a  long  and  broad  flat,  stretching  from  the  shore 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  called  the  Dean,  to  which  come  no  nearer  than  in  4  fathoms. 
From  hence  the  shore  runs  nearly  in  a  straight  N.  E.  direction  to  Cape  St.  Laurent, 
whence  it  turns  easterly  to  Cape  North.  During  the  whole  of  this  distance  there  is  no 
harbor  of  note,  but  several  salmon  rivers.  To  the  southward  of  Cape  North,  four  or  five 
miles,  is  Ashp6e  Harbor,  where  there  is  a  settlement  formed  for  the  relief  of  shipwrecked 
seamen,  and  to  the  southward  of  that,  about  30  miles,  is  the  entrance  to  St.  Anne's 
Harbor.  • 

ST.  ANNE'S  HARBOR,  situate  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  island,  was  called  by  the 
French,  when  in  their  possession.  Port  Dauphin,  and  is  a  very  s&fe  and  spacious  harbor. 
It  has  but  a  narrow  entrance,  and  carries  4i  fiithoms  at  k>w  water,  until  you  join  the 
beach.  When  in  mid-channel,. you  will  have  9  to  10  £athoms,  and  in  the  harbor  from  5 
to  10  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  On  the  north  side  the  land  is  very  high,  and  ships  of  war 
may  lie  so  near  to  the  shore,  that  a  water  hose  may  reach  the  fresh  water,  and  a  ship 
may  be'  loaded  in  one  day.  from  a  cascade  which  runs  from  the  top  of  the  rock. 

For  more  particular  directions  for  St.  Anne's  Harbor,  you  will  observe  as  follows : — 
After  you  have  passed  the  Siboux  or  Herford  Isles,  on  the  east  side  of  the  entrance, 
keep  the  south  shore  on  board,  if  the  wind  be  to  the  S.  E.  and  as  you  approach  Passage 
Point  bring  Cape  Ensum6,  or  Cape  Smoke,  which  lies  to  the  northward,  nearly  on  with 
Black  Point.  Steer  with  these  marks  in  one,  until  you  are  nearly  abreast  of  Passage 
Point,  off  which  lies  a  sunken  rock  of  6  feet  water,  and  opposite  to  which  begins  the  spit 
of  St.  Anne's  Flat,  and  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel.  Now  keep  a  small  humnK>ck 
up  in  the  country,  nearest  to  the  shelving  high  land  to  the  westward  of  it,  which  hun>- 
mock  is  on  the  middle  land  from  the  water-side,  in  a  line  over  the  fishing-hut,  or  fishing- 
stage  erected  on  the  beach.  This  will  lead  in  the  best  water,  until  you  enter  the  elbow 
part  of  the  beach.  When  advanced  thus  fiur  in,  keep  the  opening  open,  (about  the  size 
of  two  gun-ports^  which  makes  its  appearance  up  the  S.  W .  arm.  This  opening  kioka 
like  two  steep  difis,  with  the  sky  appearing  between  them,  and  will  lead  you  between  the 
beach  and  the  south  shore,  in  mid-channel  through  9  and  10  fathoms,  and  past  the  beach 
potDt,  off  which  a  spit  stretches  to  the  S.  W.  idbout  2  cables'  length.  Having  passed 
this  cpit,  come  to  anchor  in  either  side  of  the  harbor,  in  fron^  to  10  fathoms,  muday  bot* 
torn,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds. 
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LA  BRAS  D'OR. — ^This  place  has  hitherto  remained  unknown,  and  unfreqnented, 
but  having  recently  been  viBited  by  many  vessels  in  the  timber  trade,  some  description 
may  be  acceptable.  It  appears,  from  the  charts,  there  are  two  entrances  to  this  lake  or 
inlet,  the  Northern,  or  Great  Entrance,  and  the  Southern,  or  Little  Entrance  ;  they  are 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kelly,  the  only  pilot  of  the  place ;  but  the  names  of  the 
places  he  refers  to  are  generally  unknown,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  any  publication 
extant. 

Sailing  DiTtctions  for  the  Orand  Bras  d^Or  Entrance. — **  Ships  from  the  southward 
must  give  Point  le  Conie  a  berth  of  about  two  miles,  and  steer  from  thence  for  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  inside  Bird  Island,  until  you  bring  M'Kenzie  Point  and  Caiy's  beach  in 
one.  Make  for  the  Black  Rock  Point  until  you  have  Messrs.  Duffhs*s  store  just  open  of 
Point  Noir ;  then  steer  for  Gooseberry  Beach,  until  you  bring  a  clearing  on  Duncan*s 
Head  over  M*Kenzie*s  Point.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  ships  coming  in  with  the  tide  of 
flood  must  keep  Point  Noir  well  aboard,  to  avoid  the  eddy  and  whirlpools  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Gut,  which  has  various  settings.  You  must  then  steer  for  Point  Jane,  to 
keep  the  fair  stream  of  tide  as  far  as  Round  Cove,  where  there  is  fair  anchorage  in  7  or 
8  fathoms,  good  holding  ground-  When  abreast  of  the  Round  Cove,  steer  over  for  Dun- 
can's Head ;  and  when  abreast  of  this  Head,  steer  for  Long  Beach,  until  you  bring  a  tall 
pine  tree,  on  the  Upper  Seal  Island,  in  one  with  a  notch  or  valley  in  the  mountain.  You 
will  tiien  make  for  the  point  of  the  Upper  Seal  Island,  which  will  cany  you  clear  of  the 
shoals  on  the  islands,  as  also  the  South  Shoal,  or  Middle  Ground.  The  marks  for  this 
shoal  are  a  white  rock  in  the  bank  for  the  eastern  end,  and  a  white  birch  tree  for  die 
western  end.  When  abreast  the  western  end  of  this  shoal  you  may  keep  the  middle, 
there  being  no  difficulty  until  you  come  to  Red  Head.  If  bound  to  Kent  Harbor,  afler 
doubling  the  Red  Head,  steer  for  a  remarkable  red  bank  covered  with  small  bushes  until 
ypu  bring  Mr.  Duffus*s  house  entirely  open  of  the  beach  which  is  on  the  island.  There 
is  a  dept£  of  from  4  to  5  fathoms  in  this  harbor,  and  good  holding  ground." 

Directions  for  that  arm  of  the  Lake  called  St,  Patrick^a  Channel  and  up  to  Whooka- 
magh, — "  From  Red  Head  you  will  steer  well  over  for  the  Duke  of  Kent's  Island  to  avoid 
a  mud  shoal  which  runs  off  from  M'Kay*s  Point.  AVlien  abreast  of  the  western  end  of 
the  Duke  of  Kent's  Island,  sail  for  Wassaback  Head  until  abreast  of  Stony  Island.  Then 
steer  for  Cranberry  Head,  so  as  to  clear  a  shoal  lying  off  fh)m  Wassaback  Head ;  when 
abreast  of  Cranberry  Point,  sheer  well  over  for  the  Bell  Rock,  to  avoid  a  shoal  lying  on 
the  south  side  of  the  channel.  When  abreast  of  the  Bell  Rock,  steer  for  Green  Beach, 
observing  to  keep  Bakdock  River  shut  in  until  you  are  well  up  with  Green  Beach.  You 
win  then  steer  for  a  beach  on  the  south  shore,  until  you  cross  tiie  opening  of  the  Narrows ; 
you  mav  then  sail  through  the  Narrows,  keeping  the  middle  until  you  come  to  the  west- 
ern end,  when  you  must  haul  round  the  soutiiern  shore  (beach)  until  abreaat  of  the 
Plaister  Cliffs ;  you  are  then  clear  of  all,  and  in  the  Wookama^  Lake." 

Of  the  Anchorage  through  the  Bras  d'Or, — "  The  first  anchorage  is  the  Round  Cove, 
where  you  may  ride  in  7  or  8  fathoms.  You  may  anchor  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  in  the 
centre  of  the  harbor,  on  a  middle  ground ;  the  marks  for  which  are  to  bring  the  Table 
Island  a  handspike's  length  open  of  Black  Rock  Point  and  Point  Jane  bearing  N.  W. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  harbor  there  is  good  anchorage  as  far  up  as  the  Lower  Seal 
Islands,  and  to  the  eastward  of  the  Upper  Seal  Islands,  in  5  fothoms,  and  to  the  westward 
of  the  same  islands,  in  7  fathoms.  There  is  no  other  place  of  anchorage  from  this  to  the 
Big  Harbor,  where  you  may  ride  in  7  or  8  fathoms ;  nrom-  thence  you  may  anchor  at  any 
time." 

Setting  of  the  Tide  in  Orand  Brcu  d*Or. — **  The  first  quarter  flood  sets  from  the 
northward,  directly  over  the  shoal.  Last  quarter  W.  S.  W.  being  direcdy  throu^  the 
channel,  and  meeting  with  the  tide  coming  over  the  shoal,  sets  towards  the  Black  Point, 
which  occasions  it  to  shoot  across  the  Gut,  making  a  number  of  whirlpools  and  strong 
eddies  on  each  side  of  the  channel,  which  slacks  two  or  three  times  dm'ing  the  tide.  The 
first  quarter  ebb  sets  over  the  shoal  to  tiie  northward ;  last  quarter  directly  through  the 
channel. — N.  B.  The  tide  of  ebb  is  the  fairest  setting  tide.  The  tide  runs  in  until  half- 
ebb,  and  out  until  half-flood,  in  regular  tides ;  but  the  winds  make  a  great  alteration,  N. 
E.  winds  making  high  tides,  and  §.  W.  neaping  them.  Also  tides  running  out  with  S. 
W.  winds  until  high  water,  and  in  until  low  water  with  N.  E.  winds.  Tides  rise  four 
feet,  unless  affected  by  winds.     High  water  ten  minutes  past  8  o'cbck,  full  and  change." 

SYDNEY  HARBOR,  the  entrance  to  which  lies  4  leagues  to  the  S.  £.  of  that  of 
St.  Ann,  is  another  excellent  harbor,  having  a  safe  and  secure  entrance,  with  soundingB 
regular,  from  sea,  in  5  fathoms.     On  a  low  point  which  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand 
going  in,  a  lighthouse  painted  red  and  white  vertically,  is  erected,  showing  a  fixed  light, 
elevated  160  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Entering  the  harbor,  give  the  point^a  berth  of  one-third  of  a  mile,  and  steer  W.  S.  W. 
when  you  will  have  from  7  t#9  fathoms  water.  Within 'the  point  the  shore  is  bold  sjid 
perfectly  safe. 
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In  the  inner  part  of  the  entrance,  Beach  Point  and  Ledge,  on  the  south  side,  are  steep 
to,  but  Sydney  Flats,  on  the  opposite  side,  are  regular  to  4  fathoms.  When  past  the 
Beach  Point,  you  may  run  up  the  river  Dartmouth  to  the  S.  W.  and  come  to  anchor  in 
any  depth  you  please,  to  5  and  10  fathoms,  a  fine  muddy  bottom. 

The  harbor  of  North  Sydney,  where  the  vessels  are  loaded  with  coal  by  lighters,  lies 
9  miles  above  the  lighthouse  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  The  coal  is  obtained  three 
miles  above  the  lighthouse,  on  the  same  side  of  the  liver  as  the  town.  There  is  a  steam 
engine  at  the  coal  mines,  with  three  venr  tall  chimneys,  the  smoke  of  which  can  be 
seen  8  or  9  miles  at  sea  on  a  clear  day.  The  tide  in  the  harbor  flows  at  9h.  and  rises  6 
feet. 

West  of  Sydney  Harbor  are  Indian  Bay  and  Windham  Itiver,  both  places  of  anchorage, 
and  fit  for  vessels  to  run  into. 

BRIDGEPORT  HARBOR,  formerly  LlNGAN.— The  leading  marks  for  entering 
the  harbor  are,  the  end  of  the  sand-beach  and  Roaches  Farm-house  in  a  line.  Roach's 
Farm  may  be  easily  distinguished,  being  the  only  one  that  presents  a  group  of  buildings; 
which  are  also  situated  on  higher  ground  than  any  of  the  farms  on  the  north  side  of  5ie 
harbor. 

The  clififs  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  bay  are  precipitous,  but  not  more  than  30  to  50 
feet  high ;  and  the  land  covered  with  wood,  with  the  exceptk>n  of  a  small  clearing  on  the 
eastern  point,  and  is  covered  with  spruce  and  fir  trees. 

From  Flint  Island,  the  North  Head  bears  N.  W.  i  W.  by  eompas6,  distant  11  miles. 

A  Pilot  can  always.be  had  by  making  the  usual  signal. 

There  are  1 1  feet  of  water  in  the  shallowest  pcu't  of  the  mid-ckannel  at  high  water,  naap 
tides,  and  13  feet  at  spring  tides. 

At  full  moon  and  change  it  is  high  water  in  the  channel  at  half-past  eight  o'clock. 

MURGAIN,  or  COW  BAY,  at  the  northern  point  of  which  is  Flint  Island.  There  is  a 
passage  between  this  island  and  the  main,  with  14  fathoms  water,  but  this  should  beadop^ 
ed  with  the  greatest  caution,  on  account  of  the  numerous  rocks  under  water  that  are 
scattered  about:  this  bay  is  open  to  the  north-eastward,  and  its  further  end  is  encumber* 
ed  with  an  extensive  shallow  flat,  which  dries  at  low  water. 

Miray  Bay  is  to  the  southward,  and  its  entrance  is  bounded  by  Cape  Murgain  and  the 
Island  of  Scatara;  the  bay  is  wide,  and  runs  in  direfe  leagues,  branching  off  at  its  upper  part 
into  two  rivers;  there  is  deep  water  within  it,  from  20  to  6  fathoms,  and  clear  from  dan- 
gers, but  it  affords  no  shelter  for  shipping. 

SCATARA  ISLAND  lies  in  about  the  latitude  of  46<'  north;  its  length  E.  and  Wi  is 
iiearly  2  leagues,  and  its  breadth  about  one :  it  is  separated  frdm  Cape  Breton  by  a  chan- 
nel into  Miray  Bay,  but  Ifais  is  too  hazardous  for  strangers,  and  frequented  only  by  those 
coasters  who  are  well  acquainted  with  its  dangers. 

On  the  N.  £.  point  of  this  island  there  is  a  lighthouse,  whitCy  containing  a  revolving  light 
90  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  visible  one  minute,  invisible  half  a  minute. 

Ships  should  not  approach  this  light  on  any  bearing  between  N.  N.  £;  or  S.  £.  by  S< 
or  run  nearer  than  within  two  miles. 

LOUISBOURG  HARBOR  is  situated  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  Cape  Breton,  to  the  west- 
ward of  Scatara  Island,  and  is  very  easy  of  access ;  you  may  be  soon  in,  and  you  may  lik^ 
wise  be  soon  out,  if  you  please.  In  doing  so,  be  careful  to  avoid  the  Nag*s  Head,  a  sun* 
ken  rock  on  the  starboard  hand  going  in.  The  east  part  of  the  harbor  is  the  safest.  On 
the  east  head,  and  on  the  site  of  the  old  French  Hothouse,  a  lighthouse  15  feet  high, 
showing  a  fixed  light,  has  been  erected;  it  is  painted  white  with, a  perpendicular  black 
stripe  on  each  side.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  a  few  fishermen  only.  Water  is  plenl^ 
here,  but  wood  is  scarce^  The  Nag's  Head  Rock  lies  nearly  one-third  from  the  light- 
house point,  and  has  no  more  than  3  feet  on  it  at  low  water.  The  larboard  side  going  in 
is  the  boldest. 

GABARUS  BAY. — From  the  entrance  of  Louisbonrg  to  Gnion  Isle,  called  also  Port* 
land  Isle,  the  couree  is  S.  W.  by  W.  and  the  distance  more  than  3  leagues.  Between 
lies  the  bay  called  Gabnrus  Bay,  which  is  spacious,  and  has  a  depth  of  fram  20  to  7  fiuh- 
oms.  Oflf  Che  south  point  of  this  bay,  called  Cape  Portland,  lie  the  Cormorants,  a  number 
of  islets  and  rocks,  which  are  dangerous.  About  4  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Gabarus 
Bay  is  the  Forked  Harbor,  a  narrow  winding  inlet,  where  small  vessels  may  run  into,  and 
lie  land-locked.  And  five  miles  S.  Westward  of  this  is  the  remarkable  white  cliff,  already 
noticed,  and  called  Cape  Blancherotr«.  The  ahore  now  winds  to  the  westward,  to  Cape 
Hinchinbroke  and  the  Isle  oi  Madame. 

CHEDABUCTO  BAY  n  wkle  and  spaeions;  it  is  bold  to  on  both  shores,  and  free 
from  danger:  on  its  southern  side,  which  is  high  and  neicrly  straight,  are  Fox's  Island  and 
Crow  Harbor.     Fox's  Island  is  small,  and  Hes  near  the  shore. 

FOX  ISLAND  Anchorage  is  one  of  thd  greatest  mackerel  fisheries  in  North  America, 
during  the  months  of  September  and  October.  When  sailing  in  you  must  pass  to  the 
westwafd  of  Fox  Island,  giving  it  a  berth  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil|,  at  there  are  rocks  both 
AbDTe  and  aoder  water,  with  3  and  4  fadiomt  close  to  them.    Yon  may  anchor  m  fronxi 
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to  10  fathoms,  with  the  wiest  end  of  the  island  bearing  from  E.  N.  E.  to  N.  N.  E.  keepitfg^ 
about  midway  between  the  island  and  the  main.  The  water  shoals  gradually  to  the  bar, 
which  extends  firom  the  island  to  the  opposite  shore ;  it  has  not  more  than  6  or  7  feet  on 
its  deepest  part,  and  dries  in  one  place  about  one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  island  to  tbe 
main ;  with  northerly  and  with  westerly  winds,  the  fishing  vessels  ride  U)  the  eastward  of 
it  in  from  two  to  four  fathoms,  and  shift  to  the  westward  with  easterly  winds. 

CROW  HARBOR  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Chedabucto  Bay,  and  is  capable 
of  containing  ships  of  war  of  the  6th  and  5th  rates,  merchant  ships,  6tc*  Many  scho  oo 
ers  and  sloops  resort  here  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  to  take  mackerel  and 
herrings.  The  passage  in  is  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  island  that  lies  in  the  entrance.  On  the 
-south  side  of  the  beach  a  beacon  is  erectod,  to  lead  ships  clear  of  the  Corbyn  Rocks. 
Keep  this  beacon  in  a  line  with  a  remarkable  tree  upon  the  high  land,  and  it  will  lead 
you  also  clear  of  the  Rook  Island  Rock,  that  lies  25  fathoms  from  the  N.  W.  point  of 
Kook  Island. 

MILFORD  HAVEN,  or  the  Harbor  of  Guysborough,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  is  im- 
peded by  a  bar,  but  a  sloop  of  war  may  pass  over  it.  Within  the  bar  vessels  lie  in  per- 
fect security ;  the  tide,  however,  sets  in  and  out  with  great  rapidity.  The  town  is  at 
present  a  place  of  little  trade;  but  it  is  protected  by  a  battery.  A  litde  to  the  southward 
of  Guysborough  is  Salmon  River,  which  rises  a  considerable  way  up  the  country,  and 
contributes  to  fertilize  an  extensive  tract  of  good  land.  From  Manchester  round  the  north 
shore  of  Chedabucto  Bay,  the  shores  are  full  of  settlements,  and  wear  a  pleasing  aspect, 
and  on  the  northern  side  of  Chedabucto  Bay  you  will  see  several  red  cliffs;  this  shore  is 
sandy,  with  regular  soundings  in  the  middle  of  the  bay ;  (he  water  is  deep,  from  25  to  35, 
&c.  to  50  fathoms. 

At  Milford  Haven,  it  is  high  water  full  and  change  at  8Sh.,  and  the  common  spring 
tides  rise  8  feet.  At  the  Bay  of  Rocks  at  8|h.,  rising  7  and  8  feet;  and,  at  the  Gut  of 
Canso,  at  8ih.,  common  spring  tides  rising  5i  feet. 


THE  SOUTHERN  COAST  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

CHEDABUCTO  BAY  TO  HALIFAX  HARBOR. 

Description  of  the  Land. — The  eastern  part  of  Nova  Scotia  is  broken  into  the  se^ 
end  islands  and  passages  as  represented  on  the  charts.  Of  the  Islands,  which  are  low  and 
covered  with  stunted  fir-trees,  the  first  on  the  N-.  £.  is  called  DurelFs  Island,  the  second 
George*s  Island,  and  the  thbrd,  Canso  or  St.  Andrew*8  Island;  outside  this  latter  island  is 
the  smaller  one,  called  Cranberry  Island,  which  is  now  distinguished  by  a  lighthouse, 
painted  red  and  white,  horizontally,  eontaining  a  fixed  light. 

CAPE  CANSO  is  the  outer,  or  easternmost  point  of  St.  Andrew's  Island.  From  tbn 
cape,  westward,  to  Torbay,  the  coast  makes  in  several  white  heads  or  points ;  here  the 
country  is  much  broken;  and  near  the  S.  E.  extremity  many  white  stones  appear  from 
the  ofiSng,  like  sheep  in  the  woods.  During  a  southerly  gale  the  sea  is  dreadful  here. 
From  Torbay  to  Liscorabe  Harbor  there  are  banks  of  red  earth  and  beaches:  and  from 
Liscombe  Harbor  to  the  Rugged  Islands,  (excepting  the  White  Isles,  which  are  white 
rocks,)  th9  capes  and  outer  islands  are  bound  with  black  slaty  rocks,  generally  Btretching 
out  in  spits  from  east  to  west;  and  fromhthe  Rugged  Islands,  to  Devil's  Island,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Harbor  of  Halifax,  there  are  several  remarkably  steep  red  clifib,  linked  with 
beach. 

The  fishermen  of  Arachat  are  well  acqttaintisd  with  the  channels  and  inlets  on  diis 
eoast,  and  freouent  them,  more  particularly  in  the  spring  and  fiiU,  to  catch  mackerel  and 
herrings,  of  which  large  shoals  commonly  resort  here ;  but  the  rocks  are  so  numerous,  and 
the  passages  so  devious,  that  no  stranger  should  attempt  them. 

Of  the  many  rocks  hereabout,  the  outer  breaker,  called  the  Bass,  a  rock  of  3  feet  vrater, 
lies  more  than  two  miles  E.  i  S.  from'  the  lighthouse  on  Cranberry  Island.  At  seven- 
tenths  of  a  mile  S.  E.  from  Cape  Canso  is  a  similar  rock,  called  the  Roaring  Bull;  and, 
at  one  mile  to  the  E.  S.  E.  of  the  latter,  there  is  said  to  be  another,  discoverod  by  a  fish- 
erman of  Canso,  in  1813;  but  its  existence  seems  to  be  qfuestionable. 

CANSO  HARBOR. — Sailing  from  the  westward  into  this  harbor,  so  soon  as  yon  have 
passed  the  Roaring  Bull,  over  which  the  sea  generally  breaks^  run  for  Pitipaa,  or  Red 
Head,  taking  care  when  above  the  Black  Rocks,  to  keep  them  Open  of  the  rocky  islets  off 
Cape  Canso,  until  you  bring  Glasgow  Head  and  the  north  end  of  umer  Island  in  one,  which 
will  carry  you  above  Man-of-war  Rock;  then  steer  westerly,  being  careful  tx>  avoid 
Mackerel  B[ock,  and  make  for  Burying  Island,  the  north  end  of  which  you  must  sot  ap- 
proach nearer  than  to  have  a  depth  office  fhtfaoms;  then  anchor  to  the  north-weetwanL 
of  it,  on  a  bottom  of  mad. 
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St.  Andrew*8  Passage,  leading  to  Glasgow  Harbor,  being  so  thickly  eaeumbered  with 
rocks,  can  only  be  navigated  by  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  its  dangers. 

Coming  from  the  eastward,  pass  between  Cape  Causo  and  Ci^nberry  Island,  giving  the 
latter  a  sufficient  berth  to  avoid  a  shoal  which  stretches  to  the  southward  of  it,  and  steer 
for  Pitipas  Head,  as  before  directed.  The  Northern  P{issage,  between  Durell*s  and 
George^s  Islands,  notwithstanding  its  narrowness,  yet  having  a  depth  of  water,  and  a  clear 
channel,  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  passage.  In  sailing  in,  ke^p  avid-channel  between 
Bald  and  Net  Rocks,  the  ibrmer  being  above  water,  and  the  latter  drying  at  one-ouarter 
ebb,  when  you  may  steer  with  safety  by  attending  to  the  chart,  and  the  situation  oi  Bury- 
ing Island.  At  Cape  Canso  it  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  50  minutes  after  8  o'clock, 
and  the  tides  rise  f^om  5  to  8  feet. 

DO  V£R  BAY  is  a  wild  deep  indent,  with  a  number  of  islands  and  sunken  rocks  at  its 
head :  yet  shelter  may  be  found  on  the  western  shore,  or  during  a  south-east  gale,  by  giv- 
ing a  berth  to  the  rocks  that  lie  oif  the  south  end  of  Big  Dover  Island ;  these  are  very  vis- 
ible in  bad  weather;  haul  up  under  the  island,  and  anchor  between  the  small  islands  on 
the  eastern  side;  within  these  islands  Little  Dover  Passage  continues  out, south-east- 
ward, having  5, 6,  and  7  fathoms  water,  and  quite  safe. 

Eastward  of  Little  Dover  is  St.  Andrew^s  Channel,  for  which  no  durections  can  be 
^iven,  for  even  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  navigation,  canno't  keep  them- 
selves clear  of  the  rocks.  This  channel  leads  to  Glasgow^Harbor,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  part 
of  Canso  Harbor. 

These  places,  says  Mr.  Lockwood,  deserve  notice,  as  they  may  afford  shelter  in  cases 
of  emergency,  and  in  war  time  are  nests  for  privateers;  while  from  the  heights  adjacent 
may  be  had  an  extensive  view  of  whatever  passes  in  the  offing. 

RASPBERRY  HARBOR  is  to  the  westward  of  that  of  Canso,  or  Port  Glasgow:  it 
is  small,  and  the  shore  is  within  quite  bold.  At  the  entrance,  on  the  eastern  side,  is  an 
itfland,  having  a  ledge  close  to  it  00  the  S.  E.  By  rounding  this  ledge,  you  may  steer 
directly  iDto  the  harbor,  and  come  to  an  anchor  under  the  island  which  lies  in  the  middle 
of  it,  in  the  depth  of  7  fathoms,  where  you  will  ride  safely.  The  country  here  is  rocky 
and  barren,  and  there  is  a  quarry  of  granite,  much  in  request  for  millstones.  The  outlet 
between  Raspberry  Island  and  the  main  is  a  complete  dock,  where  vessels  can  lash  them- 
selves to  both  shores,  and  ride  in  30  feet  water;  but  halfway  through  it  has  only  10  feet. 

WHITE  HAVEN,  which  is  two  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Raspberry  Harbor,  is  a 
place  of  hideous  aspect.  Of  its  rocky  islets,  the  larger  and  outer  one,  called  White  Head, 
from  the  color  of  its  sides,  is  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  islet  appears  round 
and  smooth,  and  is  a  useful  mark,  as  the  passage  in,  on  either  side,  is  in  mid-channel,  not 
difficult  to  navigate,  and  the  anchorage  is  good  throughout,  in  a  muddy  bottom.  OiT  the 
head  are  two  breakers,  one  S.  S.  E.  and  the  other  E.  by  S.  half  a  mile  off. 

TORB AY. — The  entrance  of  this  bay  is  formed  on  the  west  by  a  bold  headland*  called 
Berry  Head.  The  channel  in  is  between  this  head  and  the  islands  to  the  eastward.  E. 
8.  £.  from  the  head,  and  south  of  George's  Island,  are  three  very  dangerous  rocks,  which 
do  not  break  when  the  sea  is  smooth.  Within  the  bay,  under  the  western  peninsula, 
there  is  excellent  anchorage,  in  from  6  to  4  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  up  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  bay;  there  is  also  anchorage  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  in  from  7  to  3 
fathoms,  similar  ground,  where  a  vessel  may  lie  in  safety  during  any  gale.  The  adjacent 
linds  are  rocky,  but  vessels  are  built  here  of  from  40  to  120  tons,  which  are  employed  in 
the  fisheries. 

The  principal  dangers  to  be  avoided  in  entering,  are  the  smaU  sunken  rocks  in  the  offing, 
which  in  smooth  water  do  not  break;  they  should  be  left  to  the  eastward.  Within  the 
bay  the  anchorage  is  excellent,  in  a  muddy  bottom,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots  of 
rocks,  sheltered  from  every  wind. 

Torbay  to  Country  Harbor. — From  Torbay,  westward,  to  Country  Harbor,  the  land,  in 
general,  continues  rocky  and  sterile,  with  deep  water  close  in,  but  regular  soundings  with- 
out, and  from  30  to  20  fathoms  of  water. 

Coddle's  Harbor,  which  is  3d  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Berry  Head,  affords  shelter 
to  small  vessels  only;  and  these  enter  on  the  eastern  side,  to  clear  the  breakers.  There 
is  a  deep  inlet,  called  New  Harbor,  which  lies  about  7  miles  from  the  islands,  and  con- 
fiected  with  a  chain  of  ex  tensive  lakes;  but  its  navigation  is  obstructed  by  a  bar  across  its 
entrance,  and  it  is  open  to  southerly  winds. 

NEW  HARBOR. — This  place  is  so  much  exposed,  that  even  small  vessels  which  oc- 
iCaMonally  resort  there  in  the  fishing  season,  are  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  it  the  mo- 
ment a  southerly  wind  arises. 

Inland  Harbor  lies  between  Harbor  Island  and  the  main,  and  affords  excellent  anchor- 
Age  on  a  bottom  of  mud;  it  is  particularly  convenient  for  going  to  sea  with  almost  any 
wind. 

Isaac's  Harbor  is  on  the  north-east  side  of  Country  Harbor,  and  has  good  holding  ground, 
with  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  any  vessel.  Between  Isaac's  Harbor  and  Harbor  Point 
the  grottod  is  fool  and  rocky. 
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COUNTRY  HA8.BOR.— The  fine  harbor,  called  Country  Harbor,  is  navigable  fof 
the  largest  ships,  twelve  miles  from  its  entrance.  It  is,  at  present,  but  thinly  settled,  yet 
there  are  reasons  for  believing  that,  in  consequence  of  improvements  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  population  vriH  speedily  increase.  The  shores  are  bold :  the  anchorage  soft 
mud,  with  a  depth  of  13  to  5  fbthoms.  Mr.  Lockwood  has  said  that^  ^*no  position  in  the 
province  is  more  advantageous  for  settlers  than  this  harbor;  at  its  mouth  the  islands  afford 
shelter  to  fishermen  and  small  vessels,  as  weU  as  the  means  of  erecting  their  stages;  and 
the  fishing  grounds,  at  a  short  distance  in  the  offing,  abound  in  halibut,  haddock,  cod, 
and  what  they  term  the  bait-fishery ;  that  is,  mackerel,  gaspereux,  smeltSf  &c.  Sal- 
mon are  plentiful  m  their  season;  and,  but  for  the  improvident  use  of  this  valuable  addition 
to  the  means  of  subsistence,  would  continue  for  ages."  The  ledges  off  the  harbor  gene- 
rally break,  and  between  them  are  deep  passages.  On  advancing  from  the  eastward,  there 
are  two  rocks  to  be  avoided,  which  lie  as  shown  on  the  charts;  proceeding  inward,  you 
should  give  Green  Island  a  small  berth,  and  the  dangers  on  that  side  will  be  avoided. 
The  rocks  on  the  west  of  the  entrance,  nietmed  Castor  and  Pollux,  are  above  water  and 
bold  to.  When  above  them  give  Cape  Mocodame  a  good  berth,  so  as  to  avoid  the  Bull, 
a  dangerous  sunken  rock,  that  breaks  in  rough  weather,  and  lies  about  half  a  mile  from 
tiie  extreniity*  of  the  cape.  The  black  rocks  are  partly  dry,  and  from  them  upwards; 
there  is  no  danger,  and  the  anchorage  is  good.  Vessels  entering  this  harbor,  must  use 
the  utmost  caution  i^  steering  between  the  ledges  and  rocks  which  are  scattered  about; 
fortunately  they  commonly  show  themselves  whenever  there  happens  to  be  any  sea ;  this 
will  render  the  entrance  less  difficult;  but  having  passed  the  Black  Ledge,  which  is  the 
innermost  danger,  the  navigation  will  be  perfectly  safe  for  the  largest  fleet.  The  tide  is 
scarcely  to  be  perceived,  except  when  in  the  spring  the  ice  and  snow  dissolve,  and  heavy 
rains  are  prevalent.  At  the  entrance  of  Country  Harbor  it  is  high  water  on  full  and 
change  at  8h.  40.     Tides  rise  from  6  to  9  feet, 

FISHERMAN'S  HARBOR. — In  entering  this  place  between  Cape  Mocodanoe  and 
the  Black  Ledge,  great  care  must  ahvays  be  taken,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Bull  Rock, 
which  dries  at  low  water,  but  is  covered  at  high  water,  and  only  breaks  when  the  weather 
is  bad. 

HARBOR  ISLAND. — The  islands  on  the  east  side  of  the  entrance.  Green  Island, 
Goose  Island,  and  Harbor  Island,  or  the  William  and  Augustus  Islands,  of  Des  Barres, 
are  low  and  covered  with  scrubby  trees.     Within  Harbor  Island  is  excellent  anchorage. 

BICKERTON  HARBOR,  to  the  west  of  Fisherman's  Harbor,  is  fit  for  small  vessels 
only.  At  two  miles  to  the  west  of  it  is  Hollln's  Harbor,  a  place  of  shelter  for  coasters, 
and  resorted  to  by  the  fishermen.  Indian  Harbor  is  a  shallow-  and  unsafe  creek,  but  has 
good  lands,  well  clothed  with  pi{ie,  maple,  birch,  and  spruce.  The  next  inlet,  called 
Wine  Harbor,  has  a  bar  of  sand,  which  is  nearly  dry.  There  are  a  few,  and  but  few, 
settlers  on  these  harbors. 

ST.  MARY'S  RIVER.— The  navigation  of  this  river  is  impeded  by  a  bar  of  12  feet 
water,  which  extends  across  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  three-quarters  above  Gunning 
Point,  the  west  point  of  the  entrance.  Below  the  bar,  towards  the  western  side,  ie  a  mid- 
dle ground,  which  appears  uncovered  in  very  low  tides ;  and,  above  the  bar  nearly  in 
mid-channel,  is  a  small  rocky  islet.  The  passage  over  the  bar  is  on  the  eastern  side  of 
this  islet.  The  tide,  which  is  very  rapid,  iparks  out  the  channel.  The  latter  is  devious, 
between  mud-banks,  extending  from  each  shore,  and  dry  at  low  water.  The  depths  up* 
ward  are  from  24  to  18  feet.  Sailing  in  you  should  proceed  for  4  miles  N.  N.  W.  then 
2  miles  N.  by  W.  and  afterwards  N.  N.  W.  to  the  Fork,  where  it  divides,  the  western 
branch  terminating  in  a  brook ;  the  eastern  branch  continuing  navigable  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  further  up  the  to  rapids.  The  town  of  Sherbrook  is,  at  present,  a  small  village  at 
the  head  of  the  river,  about  three  leagues  from  the  sea. 

WEDGE  ISLE.— The  islet  called  Wedge  Isle,  which  lies  at  tiie  distance  of  half  a 
league  south  from  the  S.  W.  point  of  St.  Mary's  River,  is  remarkable,  and  serves  as  an 
excellent  guide  to  the  harbors  in  the  neighborhood.  The  side  of  this  islet,  towards  the 
main  land,  is  abrupt,  and  its  summit  is  115  feet  above  the  sea.  From  its  S.  W.  end 
ledges  stretch  outward  to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile ;  and  some  sunken  rocks,  extending 
towards  it  from  the  main,  obstruct  the  passage  nearly  half  way  over.  About  2i|  mile* 
south  from  the  Wedge,  is  a  fishing  bank  of  30  to  20  feet,  tiie  area  of  which  is  about  200 
acres. 

JEGOGAN  IJARBOR  may  be  readily  found,  on  the  eastward  by  Wedge  Island,  and 
on  the  westward  by  tiie  bold  and  high  land,  called  Redman's  Head.  The  passage  in  b 
easy,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  head,  and  anchorage  good,  in  muddy 
bottom.     Three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  it  is  a  dry  ledge,  called  tiie  Shag. 

LISCOMB  HARBOR. — The  entrance  of  this  harbor,  which  is  one  of  die  best  on  the 
coast,  is  between  Liscon^b  Island  and  the  head-land  on  the  west,  called  Smith  or  White 
Point.  From  the  S.  E.  end  of  Liscomb  Island,  a  ledge,  with  breakers,  extends  to  the 
distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Witiiin  and  under  the  lee  of  the  island  it  safe  an- 
phorage  in  from  13  to  8  fiithoms.    On  the  N.  £.  of  the  island,  a  vessel  caught  in  a  3-  £- 
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|rsle  may  be  sheltered  by  Redman^s  Head,  already  described,  with  th4«htfkd  S^H,1il.,iit 
6  and  7  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  clay. 

On  the  west  side,  the  ground  from  Smith  Point  is  shoal  to  the  distance  of  nearly  a 
mile  S.  S.  E.  and  at  2^  miles  south  from  the  point  is  a  rock,  on  which  the  ship  Black 
Prince  was  lost.  Inconstantly  breaks,  and  is  partly  uncovered.  The  island-side  is  bold. 
The  first  direction  of  the  harbor  is  nearly  north,  then  W.  N.  W.  Opposite  to  the  first 
fish-stBge,  at  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  is  as  good  a  berth  as  ean  be  desired,  in  7  fathomsp 
From  this  place  the  harbor  is  navigable  to  the  distance  of  four  miles.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  observed,  that  there  are  two  sunken  rocks  on  the  north  side.  At  Green  Bay  (Liscomb 
Harbor)  spring  tides  rise  7i  feet,  neaps  H. 

BAY  OF  ISLANDS. — The  coast  between  Liscomb  and  Beaver  Harbors,  an  extent 
of  6  leagues,  is  denominated  the  Bay  of  Islands.  Wil:hin  this  space  the  islets,  rocks,  and 
ledges  are  innumerable.  They  form  passages  in  all  directions,  which  have,  in  general,  a 
|ood  depth  of  water.  At  the  eastern  part  of  this  labyrinth,  near  Liscomb,  is  Marie-et- 
Joseph,  an  excellent  harbor  for  the  largest  ships,  but  requires  caution  to  enter.  Nicom* 
quirque  is  a  small  settlement  in  the  same  range,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  an  industri-* 
ous  set  of  people.  Newton-quaddy,  next  east  of  Beaver,  is  scarcely  fit  for  any  but  fish- 
ing and  other  small  craft,  as  the  channel  in  is  rocky  and  narrow. 

The  White  Islands,  nearly  half  way  between  the  harbors  of  Beaver  and  Liscomb,  ap- 
pear of  a  light  stone-color,  with  green  summits.  The  latter  fure  about  60  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  isles  are  bold  on  the  south  side ;  the  passage  between  them  safe  : 
and  there  is  good  anchorage  with  them,  in  from  10  to  7  fathoms.  From  these  the  rocks 
and  ledges  extend  five  or  six  miles  from  £.  to  E.  N,  E.  They  are  bold  to,  and  mostly  dry, 
the  water  within  them  being  always  smooth. 

BEAVER  HARBOR. — ^The  Pumpkin  and  Beaver  Islands  are  veiy  remarkable  to  ves- 
sels sailing  along  the  coast,  particularly  Pumpkin  Island,  which  is  a  lofty  and  dark  barren 
rock ;  but  they  afford  a  smooth  and  excellent  shelter  inside  of  them  during  a  southerly 
gale.  Southerland  Island  has,  on  its  N.  W.  side,  a  deep  and  bold  inlet,  mmere  a  vessel 
may  lie  concealed  and  secure  as  in  a  dock.  When  in  the  offing,  the  harbor  is  remarka- 
ble on  account  of  the  smaU  island  which  lies  north  of  the  Black  Rock,  having  at  its  south- 
em  end  a  red  diff,  being  the  only  one  on  this  part  of  the  coast ;  having  entered  the  har- 
bor, you  may  choose  your  anchorage,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  bottom 
being  generally  mud.  The  basin  on  the  west  side  is  so  steep  to,  that  a  small  vessel  may 
Jie  aioat,  her  side  touching  the  beach. 

Light. — On  the  Outer  Beaver  or  Williams  Island  there  is'a  lighthouse  70  feet  high, 
showing  a  revolving  light,  visible  li  minute,  obscured  half  a  minute. 

The  lantern  is  on  a  square  building,  with  two  black  balls  painted  on  the  seaward  side. 

A  reef  extends  from  the  east  end  of  Beaver  Island  a  considerable  distance,  so  that  on 
entering  the  bay  you  should  give  the  light  a  berth  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

The  harbor  is  too  intricate  to  be  recommended  to  a  stranger. 

SHEET  HARBOR.— This  harbor  is  nearly  halfrway  between  Country  Harbor  and 
Hali&x.  It  is  dangerous  for  vessels  to  approach  in  thick  weather.  The  narrow 
channel  between  Sober  Island  and  the  ^main,  aflfords  secure  anchorage,  on  a  bottom  of 
mod. 

Without  the  harbor  are  several  ledges,  which  show  themselves,  excepting  the  outer 
one,  called  by  the  fishermen  Yankee-jack,  and  which,  when  the  sea  is  smooth,  is  very 
dangerous.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  a  rocky  shoal  lies  half  a  mile  to  the  soutli  of  the 
Yankee,  but  its  position  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Within  the  entrance  is  a  rock,  two  feet  under  water,  which  will  be  avoided  by  keeping 
the  Sheet  Rock  ppen  of  the  island  next  within  it,  on  l:he  eastern  side.  In  sailing  or  turn** 
ing  up  the  harbor,  give  the  sides  a  very  moderate  berth,  and  you  will  haVe  from  11  to  5 
£ithoms,  good  holding  ground. 

The  flood  at  the  entrance  of  Sheet  Harbor  sets  S.  S.  W.  about  one  mile  an  hour. 
High  water,  full  and  change,  at  8h.  50m.    Tides  rise  7  feet. 

MUSHABOON,  to  the  westward  of  Sheet  Harbor,  is  a  small  bay,  open  to  the  S.  £. 
^^faich  affords  shelter  at  its  head  only,  in  from  7  to  5  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  It  is  con- 
nected to  Sheet  Harbor  by  a  clear,  deep,  and  bold  passage,  between  an  island  and  the 
main  land,  not  having  a  shoal  or  obstruction  in  it.  Here  you  may  lash  your  vessel  to  the 
trees,  and,  lying  in  5  fathoms,  soft  bottom,  with  the  side  touching  the  cliff,  be  perfectly 
sheltered  from  all  winds.  This  place  is  uninhabited,  the  land  being  incapable  of  cultiva- 
tion. In  going  through  the  passage  to  Sheet  Harbor  you  must  guard  against  a  sunken 
rock  at  its  month,  which,  from  the  smoothness  of  the  water,  seldom  shows  its  position. 
This  rock  lies  400  yards  off  Banbury  Islands,  and  may  easily  be  cleared  by  keeping  the 
Sheet  Rock  open  of  the  island. 

SPRY  HARBOR  has  on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  a  high,  rocky,  barren  cape,  di0- 
tiognishaMe  at  a  long  distance.  When  sailing  in  you  will  perceive  the  land  in  the  centre 
af  the  harbor,  appearing  in  three  distinct  hills ;  keep  the  valley  between  the  two  eastern- 
nuMt  OD  with  the  Bald  Rocks,  which  will  lead  you  between  Mad  Moll  Reef  and  Mak>- 
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;  *  *„ ;  ln}r.il2Mk»  *  S<Vl  ydstf^now  steer  in  for  the  anchorage,  at  the  western  head  of  the  harbor, 
^  where  a  fleet  may  be  land-locked,  in  a  muddy  bottom. 

This  harbor  is  open  to  S.  £.  and  £.  S.  £.  winds.  At  the  entrance,  the  flood  tide  sets 
in  at  about  one  mile  an  hour.  The  tide  at  the  entrance  of  Spry  Harbor,  sets  in  with  ths 
velocity  of  about  one  mile  an  hour. 

DEANE,  or  POPE'S  HARBOR,  on  the  western  side  of  Gerard*s  Isles,  above  men- 
tioned,  has  a  ledee  at  its  entrance,  fornoing  an  obtuse  angle  at  the  two  points,  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  m)m  each,  and  from  which  a  shoal  extends  to  the  southward  half  a  mile. 
It  may  be  passed  on  ei^er  side ;  but  on  the  west,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  a  shoal  ex- 
tending from  the  outer  Tangier  Island.  The  best  shelter  is  under  the  smaller  island  oa 
the  eastern  side,  where  there  are  from  8  to  6  fiuhoms,  with  bottom  of  blue  clay,  mud 
and  sand. 

TANGIER  HARBOR,  next  to  Dean  or  Popes,  is  formed  by  craggy  barren  islands, 
which  secure  vessels  from  all  winds.  At  about  two  miles  from  its  mouth  is  a  ledge  that 
dries  at  low  water.     The  anchorage  is  under  the  eastern  shore,  above  Fiahor*s  Nose,  in 

5  to  4  fiithoms,  stiff  mud.  Here  are  some  good  tracts  of  pasture  land,  and  the  few  inhab- 
itants are  occupied  in  the  fishing  and  coasting  trade. 

SHOAL  BAY  is  the  Saunders  Harbor  of  Des  Barres.  This  bay  has  a  good  depth 
of  water  and  excellent  anchorage,  on  fine  white  sand  and  strong  mud.  The  latter  is  to 
the  northward  of  the  island  now  called  Charles  Iskind,  and  vessels  lie  in  it,  land-locked, 
in  7  &thoms.  Off  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  is  a  rock,  that  always  breaks ;  but  it  is  bold 
to,  and  may  be  passed  on  either  side.  Some  parts  of  the  harbor  will  admit  large  shipe  to 
lie  afloat,  aitongside  the  shore,  over  a  bottom  of  black  mud.  Supphea  of  stock,  6cc.  may 
be  obtained  from  the  inhabitants  of  this  place. 

SHIP  HARBOR  is  easy  and  safe  to  enter,  having  good  anchorage  in  every  part,  the 
bottom  being  a  tough  clay  of  bluish  cokr ;  it  leads  to  Charles's  River,  above  the  narrows 
of  which  a  fleet  of  the  largest  ships  may  lie  alongside  of  each  other,  without  the  smallest 
motion.  In  this  harbor,  and  on  the  isles  about  it,  are  near  twenty  fiunilies,  who  keep 
small  stocks  of  cattle,  &c.  The  entrance,  called  by  Des  Barres  Knowles'  Harbor,  is  deep 
and  bold  :  it  lies  between  two  islands,  of  which  the  eastern  is  Brier's  Island,  on  the  west- 
em  part  of  which  is  a  lighthouse.  A  white  cliflf,  which  may  be  seen  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  the  of!iog,  is  a  good  mark  for  the  harbor :  at  first  it  resembles  a  ship  under  sail, 
but  on  approaching  seems  more  like  a  schooner's  topsail.  Brier's  Island,  before  men- 
tioned, is  a  low  rugged  island,  and  ledges  partly  dry,  extend  from  it  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  to  the  eastward:  avoiding  these  when  entering  this  way,  you  may  range  along  the 
western  island,  and  come  to  an  anchor  under  its  north  point,  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  the  bottom 
of  mud.  Ship  Harbor,  proper,  commences  about  7  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Brier's  Island, 
at  a  beach  in  the  western  shore,  which  has  6  fathoms  close  to  its  side ;  its  entrance  is  one- 
third  of  a  mile  broad,  widening  as  you  ascend  it.  Above  Green  Iskind  are  some  shoals 
and  ledges,  but  the,  anchorages  below  them  are  capacious  and  good.  Spars,  stock,  water, 
and  firewood  may  be  obtained  here. 

OWL'S  HEAD,  or  KEPPEL  HARBOR,  which  w  next  to  the  west  of  the  harbor 
last  described,  although  smaller  than  many  othec  harbors  on  the  coast,  has  sufficient  space 
for  a  fleet.  It  may  be  known,  at  a  distance,  by  Owl's  Head,  on  the  western  side,*  which 
appears  round,  abrupt  and  very  remarkable.  The  neighboring  coast  and  isles  are  rugged 
and  barren,  but  the  harbor  has  a  few  settlers.  The  entrance  is  of  sufficient  breadth  to 
allow  a  large  ship  to  turn  in  it ;  and,  within  the  harbor,  shipping  lie  land-locked,  when  in 

6  and  7  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  of  mud.  In  taking  a  berth,  you  will  be  guided  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind ;  as,  with  a  S.  W.  gale,  the  western  anchorage  is  to  be  preferred, 
and  the  eastern  with  a  S.  E.  The  tide  sets  into  this  harbor  from  the  §.  W.  at  the  rate 
of  one  mile  an  hour. 

LITTLE  HARBOR  is  somewhat  to  the  westward  of  Owl's  Head  Harbor,  and  is  a 
place  of  safety  for  small  vessels;  but  its  entrance  is  intricate,  and  requures  a  good  knowledge 
,of  the  passages  leading  to  it,  in  order  to  enable  a  vessel  to  enter. 

JEDORE  HARBOR. — In  the  offing,  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  off  the  land,  the 
body  of  the  flood  sets  in  S.  W.  by  S.  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile  an  hour.  From  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  harbor  on  the  charts,  it  might  be  presumed  that  it  is  spacious  and  com- 
modious ;  but  on  examination,  it  will  be  found  to  be  really  different.  The  entrance  is  un- 
aafe  and  intricate ;  a  shoal  of  only  11  feet  lies  at  its  mouth ;  the  channel  within  is  narrow 
and  winding,  and  there  are  extensive  mud  flats,  covered  at  high  water,  and  uncovered 
with  the  ebb :  hence  a  stranger  can  enter  with  safety  only  at  low  water,  the  channel  be- 
ing then  clearly  in  sight,  and  the  water  aufiicient  for  large  ships.  The  best  anchorage  is 
abreast  of  the  sand-beech,  two  miles  within  the  entrance,  in  from  9  to  6  fathoms,  on  a  bot^ 
torn  of  stiff  mud.  Two  and  a  half  mUes  above  the  beach  the  harbor  divides ;  one  branch 
to  the  larboard  is  navigable  nearly  to  its  extremity,  and  has  several  sunken  rocks  on  it ; 
while  to  the  starboard  is  a  hirge  space  with  a  clear  bottom,  and  from  3  to  5  fathoms.  On 
the  eastern  shore  are  Oyster  Pond  and  Navy  Pool,  two  deep  inlets,  but  choaked  at  dieir 
entrance  by  a  bed  of  Irocks ;  the  river  terminates  with  a  rapid. 
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¥he  lands  at  tiie  bead  of  the  harbor  are  stony,  but  tolerably  good ;  the  rest  barren  and 
Aeplprable. 

Without  the  entrance,  on  the  eastern  side,  are  two  isles,  called  Roger  and  Barren  Isl- 
ands, between  and  within  which  the  passages  are  good,  and  aAbrd  shelter  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity ;  from  these  the  land  runs  nearly  E.  N.  £<  and  forms  a  deep  inlet,  called  Clam  or 
Clarab  Bay. 

THE  BRIG  ROCK.^This  is  a  very  dangerous  rock  of  3  feet,  about  the  size  of  a 
frig&te^a  long  boat ;  it  lies  S.  E.  i  E.  from  Jedore  Head,  and  S.  W.  two  miles  from  the  isle 
called  Long  Island.  The  weed  on  the  top  of  it  may  frequently  be  seen  at  the  surface. 
The  marks  for  this  rock  are  a  house  and  bam  in  Clam  Bay,  just  open  of  the  east  end  of 
Looglsland,  bearing  N.  5°  E.  and  the  house  on  Jedore  Head  open  to  the  N.  E<  of  Je- 
dore Rock. 

An  account  is  ^ven  of  a  rocky  shoal  over  Which  a  vessel  passed  in  8  fathoms  water, 
and  upon  which  Were  taken  the  following  bearings :  Jedore  Head  N.  N.  W.  i  W.;  west 
end  of  Long  Island  N.  E.  by  N.;  and  Jedore  Outer  Ledge  or  Brig  Rock,  E.  by  S«  This 
shoaJ  may  have  less  water  upon  it  in  other  parts,  but  as  these  bearings  do  not  agree  With 
the  chart,  we  apprehend  there  must  be  some  error  in  its  exact  position*  Mention  is  also 
made  of  a  rock,  bearing  from  Jedore  Head  S.  38^  E.  distant  6  miles ;  this  has  only  5 
feet  over  it,  and  22  fiithoms  close  within  and  without  it.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  Brig 
Rock,  but  if  so,  the  bearings  are  not  correct.  These  two  notices  are  inserted  to  show 
that  some  clangers  exist  hereabout,  and  will  be  sufllcient  to  warn  the  mariner  to  search 
for  and  cautiously  avoid  them. 

It  is  high  water  at  Jedore  Head  full  and  change  at  20  minutes  after  8  o'clock*  and  the 
tide  rises  from  6  to  9  feet.  At  Owl's  Head,  it  is  high  water  at  30  minutes  after  9  o'clock, 
and  the  tide  rises  from  5  to  7  feet. 

POL  LUCK  &HOAL. — At  about  nine  miles  sottth  from  Jedore  Head  is  a  reef^  caDed 
the  Polluck  Shoal ;  its  area  is  about  one  acre,  having  a  depth  of  24  feet  ove(r  it ;  and  during 
a  swell,  the  sea  breaks  on  it  with  great  violence. 

JEDORG  LEDOES.--Those  advancing  between  the  Brig  Rock  and  Polluck  Shoal, 
should  be  cautious  in  approaching  any  of  the  Jedore  Ledges ;  they  are  laid  down  on  the 
charts,  and  said  to  extend  from  5  to  9  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor. 

Between  Jedore  and  Halifax^  there  are  no  harbors  of  any  consideration  for  shipping,  but 
there  are  numerous  settlements*  The  land  in  this  extent  is,  in  general,  of  moderate 
height,  rifling  gradually  from  the  shore.  Red  and  precipitous  clilfs,  the  characteristic  of 
the  eaetem  coast,  may  be  seen  from  7  to  9  ndUes  off.  The  best  harbor  is  that  called 
Three  Fathoms  Harbor.  When  you  are  within  th^s  harbor  the  passage  will  be  found  to 
be  clear,  between  banks  of  soft  mud.  But  it  is  only  fit  for  schooners  and  sloops,  although 
it  has  occftsionally  been  visited  by  large  vessels.  The  anchorage  is  tough  blue  clay.  The 
cliffs  are  composed  of  bright  red  earth,  remarkable  for  vessels  coming  from  the  eastward. 
This  harbor  lies  immediately  to  the  east  of  an  islet  called  Shut-in  Island;  and,  with  the 
wind  on  shore,  is  difficult  and  dangerous ;  so  that  it  is  to  be  attempted  only  in  cases  of 
real  diatreaa.  The  channel  lies  two-thirds  over  to  the  northward  from  Shut-in  Island, 
and  tuma  abort  round  the  starboard  point  to  the  westward* 

In  beating  to  windward,  ships  may  stand  to  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  shore,  the 
aooodinga  being  toleraUy  regular,  from  20  to  13  and  8  fothoms#  Captain  Aldridge  says, 
^*  we  made  the  land  to  the  windward  of  Jedore  Ledges,  which  bore  £.  S/  E.  and  saw  an 
island,  appearing  white  along  the  bottom ;  betwieen  this  and  another  island  lay  Jedore,  a 
large  rocl^  to  the  eastward ;  the  island  was  quite  white  round  the  bottom,  and  had  a  thick 
green  ivood  at  top.  To  the  westward  of  the  Westernmost  of  these  islands,  is  Owl's  Head, 
a  large  high  bluff  land ;  the  western  part  of  it  is  a  darkish  white,  with  a  patch  of  red.  A 
little  to  the  eastward  of  this  red  patch  are  two  houses,  situated  ifn  Clamb  Bay,  to  ^e  west 
of  which  ia  a  sandy  beach.  In  coming  from  the  bank  we  had  45  fothoms,  stones,  then 
37.  39  and  40  fathoms,  urad  and  small  pebbles^^' 

HALIFAX  TO  CAPE  SABLE. 

GE!VKmAi«  Remarks.— 'Vessels  coming  from  the  eastward*  and  botind  for  the  hajrbor  of 
Halifax,  ahoukl  pay  partieular  attention  to  their  soundings,  espeoially  when  they  consider 
themaehrea  In  the  neighborhood  of  Sable  Isknd ;  which  island  and  its  surrounding  bank# 
^ve  ahall  hereafter  describe ;  it  will  therefore  only  be  necessary  at  present  to  remark, 
that  the  ialand  b  k>w,  and  appears  like  small  sand  hillocks ;  that,  in  summer,  it  frequently 
in  enveloped  in  a  fog,  but  you  may  always  discover  your  proximity  to  it,  by  your 
aoundinga ;  and  that  on  its  N.  E.  and  N.  W.  sides  are  dangerous  bars ;  you  will  have,  ex- 
cept on  theae  sides,  2  fathoms,  2  cables'  length  off,  and  your  depth  WiJJ  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  you  are  from  it,  at  a  genera]  rate  of  about  2  fathoms  for  every 
milev  until  yon  are  more  than  20  miles  fit>m  it.  Signals  are  placed  on  the  island,  and  also' 
a  guo,  to  answer  such  as  may  be  heard  from  vessels  in  distress,  or  iA  thick  weather, 
whieh  hare  already  saved  from  shipwreck  a  number  of  vessels. 
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In  making  land  more  to  the  south-westward,  and  about  Cape  Sable,  joti  must  be  ^' 
ticularly  carsfui  to  avoid  Seal  Island  Rocks  and  the  Brazil  Rock.  To  the  westward  of 
Great  Seal  Island,  the  soundings  are  very  irregular  for  upwards  of  20  miles,  at  which 
distance  are  45  fathoms,  gravel  and  stones.  Indeed,  the  soundings  along  Nova  Scotia, 
from  Cape  Canso  to  Cape  Sable,  partake  of  the  same  irregularity,  from  25  to  50  fathoms, 
therefore  you  should  not  come  nearer  the  land  than  35  fathoms,  unless  you  are  well 
assured  of  the  exact  part  you  are  in,  for  otherwise,  endeavoring  to  enter  JEIalifax,  yon 
may  be  driven  into  Midione  or  Mecklenburgh  Bays,  and  be  caught  by  S.  £.  winds.  The 
weather  is  generally  Jbggy  4  or  6  leagues  oif  shore,  both  in  spring  and  summer ;  but  it 
becomes  clearer  as  you  get  nearer  the  coasts  and  with  the  wind  off  the  land  it  will  be 
perfectly  clear.- 

From  one  to  three  leagues  out  to  the  seaward,  mackerel,  halibut,  rays,  haddock,  and 
cod  are  found  in  plenty ;  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbors  add  rivers,  salmon  are  taken 
from  April  to  August ;  the  bays  abound  with  herrings  in  June  and  July,  and  with  torn- 
cod  all  the  year  round. 

HALIFAX  HARBOR. — In  approaching  the  harbor  of  Halifax,  yon  will  perceive  the 
coast  about  its  environs,  particularly  to  the  southward,  to  be  ragged  and  rocky,  with 
patches  of  withered  wood  scattered  about,  but  the  land  is  rather  low  in  general,  and  not 
visible  20  miles  off,  except  from  the  quarter  deck  of  a  74.  The  liigh  mountains  of  Le 
Have  and  Aspotogon  excepted,  which  may  be  seen  9  leagues  off.  When  AspotogoQ 
Hills,  which  have  a  k>ng  level  appearance,  belar  north,  and  you  are  6  leagues  distant,  an 
£.  N.  £■  course  will  carry  you  to  Sambro  lighthouse;  this  stands  on  Sambro  Island,  and 
is  on  a  high  tower,  painted  white,  elevated  above  the  sea  132.  feet.  There  are  two  24 
pounders  placed  on  the  island,  under  the  direction  of  a  small  party  of  artillery  men ;  these 
aro  fired  on  the  approach  of  vessels,  and  contribute  much  to  the  mariner's  safety  by 
Warning  him  off  thi  adjacent  brieakers.  Sambro  Island  and  lighthouse  lie  on  the  S. 
W.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  In  standing  in  for  the  land  you  may  know  on 
which  side  of  the  harbor  you  are,  by  a  remarkable  difference  that  takes  place  immediately 
from  its  mouth  in  the  color  of  the  shores,  which,  if  red,  denotes  you  are  to  the  eastward, 
and  if  white,  to  the  westward  of  it  S.  by  £.  distant  2  full  miles  from  the  lightfaouse,  lies 
the  Henercy  Rock,  with  only  8  feet  water  over  it ;  and  £.  N.  £.  distant  one  mile  from 
the  Henercy,  lies  the  Lockwood,  of  12  feet ;  these  appear  to  be  but  little  known,  although 
they  are  both  so  very  dangerous. 

TH£  L£DG£S.-^ About  two  miles  to  the  westward  are  the  Western  I/edges;  these 
are  the  Bull,  the  Horses,  and  the  S.  W.  or  Outer  Rock.  The  Bull  is  the  westernmost 
and  nearest  to  the  land ;  this  is  a  rock  above  water,  lying  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  S.  £. 
by  £.  from  Pendant  Point,  the  lighthouse  bearing  from  it  £.  7°  S.  The  Horse*  are 
about  a  mile  to  the  south-eastward  of  the  Bull,  the  lighthouse  bearing  £.  by  N^  distant 
one  mile  and  three-quarters ;  and  the  S«  W.  Rock  or  Ledge  lies  with  the  Ttghthottse 
bearing  £.  by  N.  distant  one  mile  and  a  half.  To  avoid  these,  constant  caution  will  be 
requisite,  though  they  are  surrounded  by  deep  water ;  the  channel  between  the  Bull  and 
the  main  having  10  fa&ioms  water,  and  the  passage  clear ;  between  the  Horses  and  the  Ball 
are  16  fathoms,  and  no  intermediate  danger ;  and  between  the  Horses  and  the  S.  W. 
Rock  there  are  20  fathoms. 

A  rock  with  12  feet  on  it  has  been  found  by  Capt  Owen,  R.  N.  It  bears  N.  E.-from 
the  light,  one  mile  and  three-quarters,  nearly. 

The  Eastern  Lredges  are  the  Sisters,  or  Black  Rocks;  these  lie  nearty  £.  by  S.-from 
the  lighthouse,  distant  two-thirds  of  a  mile.  There  is  also  the  Bell  Rock,  lying  further 
in,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  land,  the  extremity  of  Chebucto  Head  bearing 
N.  by  £.  i  £.  distant  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  In  advancing  up  the  harbor,  you  wiS 
meet  with  several  other  rocks,  as  the  Rock  Head,  which  lies  with  Chebucto  Hoeu),  S.  W. 
by  W.  distant  2i  miles,-  and  the  Devil's  Island  N.  £.  i  E.  about  the  same' distance ;  the 
Thrum  Cap,  which  extends  from  the  south  end  of  Mac  Nab's,  or  Comwallis'  island; 
the  Lichfield,  on  the  western  side  of  the  harbor,  having  only  16  feet  water  over  it ;  and 
the  Mars  Rock,  lying  also  on  the  western  side,  Point  Sandwich  bearing  N.  distant  haif  a 
mile,  and  nearly  in  a  line  with  it  and  the  west  side  of  George's  Island ;  all  these  are  dis- 
tinguished by  buoys  and  flags  being  placed  upon  them.  There  is  also  a  reef,  called  the 
Horse  Shoe,  which  runs  out  from  Manger's  Beach,  on  the  west  side  of  Mac  Nab's  Isl- 
and ;  this  is  dangerous  and  must  be  carefully  avoided.  On  Manger's  Beach  is  a  tower, 
called  Sherbrook  Tower,  on  which  is  a  lighthouse,  elevated  56  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  vessels  up  the  harbor. 

When  abreast  of  Chebucto  Head,  or  when  Sambro  Light  bears  W.  S.  W.  the  light  on 
Manger's  Beach  should  never  be  brought  to  the  Westward  of  N.  By  keeping  the  light 
from  N.  to  N.  by  £.  will  lead  clear  of  the  Thrum  Cap  Shoal.  This  lighthouse  bears 
from  the  Thrum  Cap  Buoy  N.  |  W.  two.miles  and  a  half. 

Vessels  coming  from  the  eastward  must  keep  Sambro  Light  open  to  the  southward  of 
Chebucto  Head,  until  the  light  opens  on  Manger's  Beach,  which  will  then  bear  N.  i  W. 
when  they  will  be  to  the  westward  of  Thrum  Cap  Shoals,  and  may  shape  a  course  wp 
the  harbor,  always  keeping  the  light  on  the  beach  open  and  on  the  starboard  bow^ 
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« 

Vessete  coming  from  the  westward  will  see  the  light  when  tfaey  are  A  far  to  tlie  east- 
ward of  Chebacto  Head ;  by  keeping  it  open  and  on  the  starboard  bow,  it  wiU  lead  them 
up  to  the  beaeh. 

The  light  on  Slterbrook  Tower  appears  of  a  red  color,  which  distingnishai  it  from  any 
other  on  tbe  coast.  ' 

Hi^  water,  Halifax  Dock  Yard,  8  o'clock ;  spring  tides  rise  from  6i  t»  9  feet.  High 
water  at  Sazpbro  Isle  8h.  15m.;  spring  tides  rise  from  5  to  7  feet. 

Halfway  between  Manger's  Beach  and  George's  Island  is  a  shoal,  on  the  opposite  side, 
extending  to  the  S.  E.  from  Point  Pleasant  nearly  one-third  of  the  channel  over,  and 
having  a  buoy  at  its  extremity ;  the  thwart  mark  of  this  bnoy  is  a  little  islet  at  the  entrance 
of  the  N.  W.  arm  on  with  a  remarkable  stone  upon  the  hiD,  appearing  like  a  coach-box, 
and  bearing  W.  S.  W.  Between  Point  Pleasant  Shoal  and  Manger's  Beach  is  a  middle 
ground  of  4i  and  5  fiithoms,  sometimes  pointed  out  by  a  buoy.  This  middle  ground  ex- 
tends north  and  south  a  cable's  length,  and  is  about  30  fathoms  broad.  As  yon  &il  off  to 
the  eastward  of  it  there  will  be  found  from  7  to  13  fathoms  water,  muddy  bottom ;  while 
on  the  west  side  there  are  from  10  to  14  fathoms,  coarae  rocky  soundings. 

REID'S  ROCK  has  12  feet  water  over  it,  and  lies  in  shore,  about  midway  between 
Point  Pleasant  and  Halifax.  The  thwart  mark  for  this  danger  is  a  farm-house  in  the 
wood,  over  a  black  rock  on  the  shore,  bearing  W.  by  S.  and  opposite  to  Ileid*s  Rock  is  a 
buoy  on  ji  spit  extending  from  the  N.  W.  end  of  Mac  Nab's  Island. 

MAC  NAB'S  ISLAND  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  channel,  and  is  nearly  three 
miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth ;  there  is  a  small  island  to  the  eastward  of  it,  called 
Carroll's  Island ;  boats  can  pass  this  way,  or  between  it  and  the  Devil's  Island  shore,  in 
what  is  commonly  called  the  S.  £.  passage,  but  the  channel  is  too  shallow  for  shipping, 
and  it  is  further  obstructed  by  a  bar  of  sand  to  the  southward,  over  which  are  only  8  feet 
water.  Mac  Nab's  Cove  has  good  anchorage  in  from  9  to  4  fathoms,  muddy  ground. 
The  best  situation  is  in  7  fiithoms,  with  Mauger's  Beach  and  Sandwich  Point  locked; 
George's  Tower  touching  Ives'  Point. 

Dartmouth  is  a  settlement  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbor,  opposite  Halifax. 

To  tail  for  Halifax  Harbor. — Having  made  the  lighthouse,  and  coming  from  the  west- 
ward at  night,  with  a  westerly  wind,  the  light  being  7  or  8  miles  off,  steer  £.  N.  £.  or  £. 
bv  N.  until  you  have  passed  the  S.  W.  Ledges,  and  the  lighthouse  bears  N.  then  run  on 
}i»  £.  or  N.  £.  by  N.  until  you  bring  it  to  bear  N.  W.  which  being  done,  take  a  N.  N.  £. 
or  N.  £.  by  N.  course,  until  you  bring  it  W.  N.  W.;  yon  will  then,  agreeably  to  the 
wind,  haul  up  N.  or  N.  by  £.  for  Chebucto  Head,  avoiding  the  Bell  Rock.  Chebucto 
Head  is  bold  to  within  half  a  mile  from  the  shore ;  run  on  north,  along  the  west  shore, 
for  Sandwich  Point,  which  also  is  bold :  thus  you  will  safely  pass  the  Litchfield  Rock, 
leaving  it  on  your  larboard  side ;  this  rock  has  a  buoy  placed  on  its  eastern  end,  a  mile 
northward  of  which  is  the  Mars  Rock,  whose  situation  is  pointed  outby  another  bnoy,  which 
must  also  be  left  to  the  larboard.  When  abreast  of  Sandwich  Point,  get  as  near  Middle 
Channel  as  you  can,  for  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  Horse  Shoe,  a  dangerous  shelf,  which 
stretches  out  from  Mauger's  Beach ;  steer  on  mid-channel  between  Mauger's  Beach  and 
the  Horse  Shoe,  and,  having  passed  the  latter,  edge  over  towards  Mac  Nab's  Island. 
Midway  between  the  Island  and  Point  Pleasant  Shoals,  on  the  extremity  of  which  is  a 
buoy,  and  rather  more  than  half  a  mile  further,  on  the  same  side,  is  Reid's  Rock,  whose 
poeition  is  also  denoted  by  another  buoy :  these  are  all  to  be  left  on  the  larboard  side.  On 
the  starboard,  or  opposite  side,  is  a  red  buoy  placed  upon  the  spit  which  runs  off  Mac 
Nab's  Island ;  you  wiU  sail  on  between  these  two  latter  buoys,  and  having  passed  the  reef, 
steer  dbectly  north  for  George's  Island,  which  you  may  pass  on  either  side,  and  run  up 
£>r,  and  abreast  of  the  town  of  Halifax,  where  you  will  find  anchorage  in  9  and  10  fath- 
oms, muddy  ground,  two  cables'  length  east  of  the  mooring  buoys,  or  near  enough  to  the 
wharves  to  throw  your  hawser  on  snore.  There  is  a  middle  ground  betwen  Mauger's 
Beach  and  Point  Pleasant  Shoal,  which  sometimes  has  a  buoy  upon  it,  but  no  less  than 
6  fathoms  has  yet  been  found  upon  it. 

^  The  great  difficulty  of  making  Hali&x  from  the  eastward,  particularly  in  the  winter 
season,  is  that  the  winds  are  generally  from  the  W.  S.  W.  to  N.  W.  and  blow  so  hard  as  to 
reduce  a  ship  to  very  low  canvass,  if  not  to  bare  poles :  but  should  the  wind  come  to  the 
eastward,  it  is  invariably  attended  with  such  thick  weather  as  to  prevent  an  observation,  or 
seeing  any  great  distance ;  and  consequently  renders  it  imprudent  to  run  on  a  lee  shore  un- 
der such  circumstances,  and  more  particularly  in  the  winter  time,  when  the  easterly  winds 
are  attended  with  sleet  and  snow,  which  lodge  about  the  masts,  s«ls,  rigging,  and  eveiT 
part  of  the  ship,  becoming  a  solid  body  of  ice  so  soon  as  the  wind  shifts  round  to  the  N. 
NV.  which  it  does  suddenfy  from  the  eastward.  What  adds  considerably  to  the  above 
difficult  is,  having  been  several  days  without  an  observation,  and  subject  to  a  current^ 
i^rhich  sometimes  runs  strong  to  the  southward,  you  may  have  the  Bay  of  Fundy  open, 
and  be  swept  into  it  by  the  strong  indraught  which  prevtuls  when  the  wind  has  been  any 
tiaub  from  the  southward  or  eastward. 

**  From  the  above  drcumstances,  I  would  recommend  that  ships  bound  to  Haliftx  in 
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the  winter,  should  shape  a  southerly  course,  and  run  down  tbeir  longxtude  m  kfitade 
from  38°  to  36°,  in  whicn  parallel  they  will  make  the  principal  part  m  their  pnssage  in 
a  temperate  climate,  until  they  approach  the  coast  of  America,  when  they  will  be  me^  by 
the  westerly,  or  even  north-west  winds,  which  will  enable  them  (having  got  souDdkigs, 
on  St.  George's  Bank,)  to  make  their  course  good  along  shore,  and  with  a  tree  wind  and 
clear  weather,  cross  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  with  confidence  of  their  situation ;  then,  so  bood 
as  they  have  shut  in  the  bay,  keep  the  shore  on  board  the  whole  way  to  HaU&x  ligh^ 
house." 

Observe,  in  coming  ferom  4he  eastward  with  an  easterly  wind,  the  Thrum  Cap  Shoals 
must  be  particularly  avoided,  a  red  buoy,  as  before  noticed,  now  marks  their  extremity; 
and  to  go  clear  of  tliem,  you  should  bring  the  easternmost  land  in  sight  a  shm's  length  to 
the  southward  of  DeviPs  Island,  bearing  £.  N.  £.  nearly,  and  steer  in  W.,  or  W .  by  S.,  as 
best  suits  the  distance  you  are  from  the  island,  and  according  to  the  wind  and  situation. 
With  respect  to  the  shoals,  you  may  pursue  a  West,  N.  W.,  or  W.  N.  W.  course,  until 
George's  Island  comes  a  sail's  breadth  open  to  the  westward  of  Mac  Nab's  Island ;  then 
stand  up  for  Sandwich  Point,  or  the  fort,  until  St.  Paul's  steeple,  in  Halifax,  is  open  of 
Brentott  House;  keep  this  mark  on,  and  you  will  go  in  the  &irway,  clearing  Point 
Pleasant  Shoals  and  Manger's  Beach;  then  steer  on  bs  before  directed. 

The  long  mark  for  Hdifax  Harbor,  from  abreast  of  Chebucto  Head,  and  steering  in 
N.,  or  N.  i  W.,  is  the  middle  of  three  hiUs,  over  Dartmouth  village,  having  some  trees 
upon  it,  in  a  line  with  the  N.  W.  end  of  George's  Island;  this  will  lead  clear  of  the  dan- 
cers on  both  aides,  and  over  the  Middle  Ground^  in  from  5  to  8  fathoms,  and  up  to  George's 
Island.  , 

The  marks  for  the  Litchfield  Rock  are  the  channel  between  the  Devil's  Island  and  the 
main  open,  bearing  £.  N.  £.  and  George's  Island  open  to  the  eastward  of  Sandwich 
Point.    Over  this  rock  are  only  16  feet. 

The  marks  for  the  buoy  at  the  extremity  of  Point  Pleasant  Spit,  is  a  small  island  at  the 
entrance  of  the  N.  W.  arm,  on  with  the  stone  on  the  hill,  bearing  W.  S.  W.  The  marks 
which  clear  Point  Pleasant  Shoals  will  also  clear  the  Reid  RocK :  its  thwart  mark  is  a 
farm-house  in  the  wood  over  a  black  rock  on  the  shore,  bearing  W.  by  S. 

In  approaching  from  the  westward,  round  the  lighthouse,  at  the  distance  of  a  short 
league,  to  avoid  the  sunken  rocks  which  lie  to  the  southward,  when  the  light  bears  N. 
W.  by  N.  haul  in  N.  by  W.  The  flag  staves  on  the  Citadel  Hill  above  the  town  are  dis- 
tinguishable at  a  considerable  distance ;  by  keeping  them  open  of  Sandwich  Point,  yon 
are  led  clear  of  the  Bell,  Litchfield,  and  Mars  Rocks,  on  the  west  side,  and  the  Rock 
Head  and  Thrum  Cap  to  the  east.  When  arrived  at  Sandwich  Point,  keep  Chebucto 
Head  in  sight,  by  not  allowing  it  to  be  shut  in ;  this  plain  mark  will  lead  in  the  fiiirway 
home  to  George's  Island ;  leaving  Point  Pleasant  Shoals  on  the  leit,  and  Mac  Nab's  Sho^ 
on  the  right,  round  George's  Island  on  either  side,  and  anchor  any  where  in  6,  10,  or  13 
fathoms,  muddy  ground.  From  George's  Island  to  the  entrance  of  Sackville  River,  there 
is  not  a  single  obstruction.  Men-of-war  commonly  anchor  off  the  naval  yard,  which  a 
stranger  will  distinguish  by  the  masting  sheers ;  merchant  vessels  discharge  their  cargoes, 
and  load  alongside  the  wharves. 

Catch  Harbor,  fit  only  for  small  vessels,  lies  to  the  westward  of  Chebucto  Head;  it  has 
a  bar  across  with  breakers,  and  only  9  feet  water;  within  it  are  3  and  3i  fathoms.  There 
is  a  fine  run  of  fresh  water  at  the  head  of  the  harbor.  Herring  Cove  is  about  100  fadi- 
oros  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  bold  on  both  sides,  with  7, 5,  and  4  fiuhoms  up  to  the  elbow 
that  forms  the  Inner  Cove,  within  which  small  vessels  he  perfectly  sheltered  in  7  and  9 
feet,  soft  mud,  the  sides  being  one  entire  body  of  rock. 

Remarks  .—^Leaving  Halifax,  and  sailing  westward,  you  will  find  the  shores  to  be  steep, 
and  appear  from  seaward  broken  and  rocky,  with  whitish  clififs ;  the  high  lands  of  Aspo- 
togon  and  Le  Have, before  mentioned,  are  conspicuous  and  remarkable;  to  the  westward 
the  rocks  about  the  land  appear  black,  with  reddish  banks  of  earth.  Le  Have  appears 
bald  or  barren  at  the  top,  with  red  earthy  hillocks  under  it,  and  between  Cape  Le  Have 
and  Port  Medway,  or  Jackson,  are  some  hummocks  inland,  the  coast  to  the  seavvBrd 
being  level  and  low,  and  the  shores  marked  with  white  rocks,  with  low  barren  points ; 
from  thence  to  Shelburne  and  Rosewav  it  is  woody.  Near  Port  Latour  are  several  bar- 
ren places,  and  thence  to  Cape  Sable  the  land  is  low,  with  white  sandy  cliffs,  particulaxiy 
visible  at  sea. 

SAMBRO  HARBOR  is  a  mile  and  three-quarters  N.  N.  W.  from  the  lighthouse; 
off  its  entrance  b  the  Bull  Rock ;  there  are  also  two  other  rocks  between.  The  best 
channel  into  the  harbor  is  between  Pennant  Point  and  the  Bull,  but  vessels  from  the  east- 
ward may  run  up  between  Sambro  Island  and  the  Inner  Rook ;  you  are  to  leave  the  Isle 
of  Man  to  the  larboard  in  entering.  The  anchorage  is  within  the  island,  on  a  muddy  bot- 
tom, with  3  fathoms  water. 

The  strait  which  connects  the  harbor  with  Londy  Basin  is  exceeding  narroinr,  and  hss 
only  2  fathoms  water.    This  place  is  generally  the  resort  of  coasters  in  bad  weather. 

The  passage  between  the  rocks  and  ledges  that  lie  to  the  southward  of  Sambro  Harbor. 
may  oftentimea  conduce  to  the  safety  of  vessels,  that  make  the  land  by  mistake  ao  &r  0) 
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of  the  light  as  to  be  unable  to  dear- the  dangers  southward  of  it,  but  should 
be  attempted  only  hi  cases  of  emergency ;  the  depth  of  water  is  sufficient  for  the  largest 
•hips,  but  great  prudence  is  requured.  ^ 

TENNANT  HARBOR  is  situated  round  the  point  to  the  westward  of  Port  Sambro^ 
has  a  fair  channel  leading  in  between  Tennant  Great  Head  and  Island,  with  good  and  se- 
cure anchorage,  particularly  above  the  islands,  in  6  or  8  fathoms ;  it  is  extensive  and  safe 
in  bad  wftathej",  and  the  dangers  are  all  visible.. 

TENN  ANT'S  BAY  is  well  sheltered  above  Mac  worth  Point,  jind  there  is  anchorage 
in  9  fiithoms,  on  a  bottom  of  tough  blue  clay.  The  passage  in  lies  between  the  rocks  of 
Point  Macworth  and  the  white  rocks.  There  is  also  a  safe  passage  between  Cape  Ten- 
nant and  Hervey  Island,  with  anchorage  in  from  5  to  8  fadioms.  When  entering,  the 
land  presents  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger  the  rudest  features  of  nature,  but  it  is  extensive  and 
safe,  and  in  bod  weather  the  dangers  all  show  themselves.  The  tides  rise  8  feet,  and  it  is 
hieh  vrater  at  three-quarters  after  7. 

PROSPECT  HARBOR  lies  about  3  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Cape  Prospect,  which 
forms  the  west  side  of  Bristol  Bay ;  and  its  entrance  is  encumbered  with  a  cluster  of  isl- 
ands which  form  the  western  side  of  Bristol  Bay.  At  the  back  of  these  islands  is  a  con- 
siderable inlet,  called  by  Des  Barres,  Parker's  River,  but  little  frequented.  Prospect 
Harbor  wears,  at  its  entrance,  a  rugged  broken  appearance,  but  it  is  safe,  commodious, 
and  extensive,  and  in  rou^  weather  the  dangers  mostly  show  themselves.  Vessels 
coming  from  the  eastward,  and  rounding  Cape  Prospect,  must  beware  of  a  rock  with  17 
feet  over  it ;  it  lies  south  about  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  cape ;  go  not  between  it  and 
the  cape,  but  proceed  on  its  southern  side  in  20  and  21  fathoms  water,  by  keeping  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  land,  you  will  steer  quite  dear  of  danger,  and  may  sail  boldly 
up  its  eastern  channel,  between  Prospect  and  betsey's  Islands ;  having  passed  these,  the 
channel  narrows ;  the  western  passage  is  between  Hobson's  Nose  and  Dorroan's  Rock  ; 
there  is  good  anchorage  for  large  ships  above  Pyramid  Island,  and  also  for  small  vessels 
within  Betsey's  Island  in  4j|  fkthoms,  blue  stiff  clay.  At  the  entrance  to  this  harbor, 
depths  are  very  irregular,  and  there  is  a  rock  over  which  the  sea  breaks,  having  3  fath- 
oms water  over  it,  and  lying  2  cables'  length  to  the  eastward  of  Dorman's  Rock.  There 
are  some  residents  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay. 

LEITH  HARBOR. — This  lies  about  2<|  miles  to  the  north-westward  of  Prospect 
Harbor,  and  here  are  situated  the  inlets  called  Shag  and  Bfind  Bays,  both  possessing  ex- 
cellent anchorages.  At  iiss  entrance  lies  the  Hog,  a  simken  rock,  having  6  feet  water  over 
it,  and  bearing  E.  S.  E.  about  one  mile  and  a  hdf  from  Taylor's  Island.  In  foir  weather 
the  Hog  Rock  may  readify  be  perceived  by  a  constant  ripple  over  it,  and  in  bad  weather, 
wiUi  an  onshore  wind,  it  will  be  distinguished  by  the  breakers.  There  are  good  channels 
on  both  its  sides,  but  the  eastern  one  is  always  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  the  ledge 
which  extends  £.  S.  E.  about  half  a  mile  towards  it  from  Taylor's  Island. 

DOVER  PORT  lies  at  the  western  side  of  the  entrance  to  Blind  Bay,  and  is  chiefly 
formed  by  Taylor's  and  the  adjacent  islands ;  this  is  the  Port  Durham  of  former  charts, 
and  affords  safe  and  good  anchorage ;  the  eastern  passage  is  the  best,  and  sailing  in,  you 
moat  give  the  reef  tlut  stretches  off  the  east  end  of  Taylor's  Island  a  sufficient  berth, 
anchoring  within  the  body  of  the  largest  island,  in  7,  8,  9,  or  10  fothoms,  muddy  bottom. 
The  western  entrance  has  some  sunken  rocks  in  it,  and  the  water  is  in  some  places  but 
flhallow. 

Between  the  harbors  of  Halifox  and  Dover  the  shores  are  craggy,  broken,  and  barren, 
aCeep  tb,  iron  bound,  and  destitute  of  trees;  but  the  creeks  and  inlets  abound  with  fifsh, 
and  great  quantities  of  cod,  herrings,  and  mackerel,  are  caught  and  cured  here  for  tiie 
markets. 

MARGARET'S  BAY ^The  entrance  to  this  bay  is  to  the  westward  of  Taylor's 

Island  about  one  league.  The  bay  itself  is  full  25  miles  in  circumference,  in  length  9 
miles,  and  in  breadth,  from  Peggy's  Point  to  Owl's  Head,  about  2  miles.  Here  are  har- 
bors capable  of  receiving  ships  of  war,  even  against  the  sides  of  the  shore,  and  sufficientiv 
wide  to  turn  in.  In  choosing  a  berth,  it  is  usual  to  be  guided  by  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
taking  the  western  anchorage  in  S.  W.  gales,  and  the  eastern  one  in  S.  £.,  where  you 
he  laod-locked,  the  bottom  mud. 

OWL'S  HEAD  is  very  remarkable^  being  round  and  abrupt  The  lands  and  islands 
in  the  neighborhood  are  rugged  and  barren.  The  body  of  flood  tide  sets  in  from  S.  W. 
at  the  rate  of  one  mile  per  hour. 

Following  the  coast,  which  runs  nearly  2  miles  W.  N.  W.  fi'om  Taylor's  Island  to 
East  Point,  there  is  a  rock  uncovered  at  low  water,  which  lies  near  the  land,  having  a 
passage  between,  with  4  and  5  fathoms  water.  The  shore  all  the  way  is  nigged  and 
steep,  against  which  the  sea  beats  violently.  N.  N.  W.  from  East  Point,  one  mile,  is 
Contact  Point;  and  in  the  same  dhrection,  li  mile  forther,  is  Peggy's  Point;  beyond 
which,  a  short  mile,  is  Shut-in  Island,  200  feet  high,  and  covered  with  trees.  Off  the 
eoatbem  point  of  tiiis  island  there  is  a  shoal  of  9  feet,  with  6  and  7  fiithoms  between  it 
•ad  the  itkad;  and  near  to  Peggy's  Point  there  is  taother  of  15  feet,  with  6  fiithoms  to 
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tiie  norlliWBrd  of  it.  Baring  southerly  gales  die  water  on  die  lee  side  of  the  ishnda 
becomes  smooth,  and  the  bottom  holds  weil.  Indiui  Harbor  runs  in  here,  and  forms  a 
place  fit  for  small  vessels,  but  affords  no  shelter,  being  entirely  open  to  the  sea.  To  the 
£•  N.  Eastward  of  Indian  Harbor  is  Haggef  s  Cove,  distant  one  mile,  a  cove  or  harbor 
of  similar  dMcription.  Luke's  Island,  Thrum  Cap,  JoUiman  and  Wedge  Islands,*  ail  lis 
off  the  eastern  side  of  Margaret's  Bay,  and  contribute  to  break  off  the  force  Of  the  sea,  so 
that  under  the  lee  of  Luke's  and  Jolliman*s  Islands,  there  is  good  anchorage  at  all  times 
for  ships  of  every  description. 

FKENCH  COVE  is  easy  of  access,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  natural  dock,  exten- 
sive, with  plenty  t)f  water,  and  well  sheltered.  There  is  a  shoal  of  10  feet  water  lies 
opposite  to  the  entrance  of  this  cove,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles;  but  as  the  ishnds  of 
the  eastern  shore  are  bold  to,  no  vessel  need  go  so  far  out  into  the  bay  as  to  approach  too 
near  this  danger* 

HEAD  HARBOR,  or  DELAWARE  RIVER,  lies  at  the  ftirther  end,  on  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  bay,  and  is  an  anchorage  of  most  ej^cellent  description,  forming 
so  complete  a  place  of  safety  that  a  fleet  of  ships  might  be  securely  moored  side  by  side, 
and  remain  undisturbed  by  the  most  violent  hurricane.  The  surrounding  lands  are  high 
and  broken.  Mason's  Point  is  in  itself  a  good  farm,  well  stocked  with  cattle,  and  excel- 
lently cultivated;  and  Moser's  Islands,  at  its  entrance,  are  used  as  sheep-folds.  The 
land  on  the  larboard  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Head  Harbor  is  446  feet  high. 

INGRAM  RIVER.— To  the  westward  of  Head  Harbor  is  Ingram  River,  running  in 
to  the  northwurd  of  Mos^s  Islands.  At  its  entrance  it  is  one-third  of  a  mile  widd,  with 
7,  6,  and  5  fathoms  water;  it  then  gradually  decreases  to  its  head,  which  is  shallow  and 
sandy.  To  the  westward  is  Caspar's  Indent,  open,  shallow,  and  seldom  frequented. 
These  indents  or  coves  have  rugged  points  projecting  southward,  and  it  b  from  these 
places  small  craft  are  employed  to  take  limestone,  building  sand,  dec.,  the  former  of  these 
being  of  a  very  superbr  quality.  Cooper  and  Indian  Rivers  are  both  shallow  rocky  nooks, 
but  are  the  resorts  of  salmon,  and  in  the  lakes  above,  trout  abound  in  great  quantities,  of 
delicate  flavor,  and  conunonly  tf  a  deeper  red  than  the  salmon* 

HUBERT'S  COVE  is  situated  at  the  N.  W.  corner  ef  Margaret's  Bay.  Here  at  the 
entrance  is  a  ridge  of  rocks  about  100  fathoms  long,  and  covered  at  high  water,  so  that 
when  the  sea  is  smooth  it  beoomes  invisible.  In  order  to  avoid  this  danger,  you  have  only 
to  keep  towards  the  western  or  eastern  side  of  the  harbor,  for  both  sides  are  bold  to.  The 
western  channnel  is  much  the  wider  and  better  of  the  two,  and  by  keeping  the  larboard 
shore  on  board,  a  stranger,  or  a  ship  dismasted,  or  in  distress,  or  without  anchors,  may^ 
turn  in  and  find  shelter,  running  aground  with  perfect  safety* 

Long  Cove  is  2^1  miles  to  the  south  of  Hubert's  Cove,  and  affords  good  anchorage  with 
a  westerly  wind.  To  the  southward  of  Long  Cove  the  coast  is  hM  and  rugged,  wiliM>ut 
any  danger,  except  a  small  rock  of  six  feet  water,  which  lies  close  in  to  the  land. 

NORTH  WEST  HARBOR  is  about  one  league  to  the  southward  of  Long  Cove ;  at 
its  entrance  is  Horae  Island,  which  divides  it  into  two  channels.  There  is  a  good  passage 
with  10  fathoms  water  on  each  side  of  the  island,  and  small  vessels  may  find  anchorage 
behind  it,  in  from  6  to  9  fathoms,  or  further  up,  in  5,  4,  or  3  fathoms.  Owl's  Head  is  an 
abrupt  precipice,  and  forms  the  south  point  of  entrance  to  North  West  Bay. 

SOUTH  WEST,  or  HOLDERNESS  ISLAND,  is  a  remarkable  rocky  island,  fuB  50 
feet  high,  and  steep  on  aB  sides :  direcdy  to  the  northward  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
Soilth  west  {sle  is  a  small  spot  of  3  fathoms  water,  and  to  the  north-westward  of  the  isl- 
and is  what  is  commonly  called  the  South  West  Harbor,  formed  between  Owl's  Head, 
which  literally  is  a  rocky  island,  separated  from  the  main  by  a  very  narrow  passage,  not 
even  navigable  for  boats;  here  are  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms  water,  but  the  place  is  seldom  fre- 

auented.    To  the  E.  N.  £.  of  South  West  Island,  distant  nearly  half  a  mBe,  is  a  rocky 
boal  of  4  fathoms;  this  the  sea  fi'equently  breaks  over,  In  bad  weather,  but  it  cannot  be 
considered  "dangerous,  unless  to  vessels  that  draw  very  deep  water. 

THE  HORSE  SHOE,  or  DOG  ROOK,  lies  about  south,  distant  one  mile  and  ahatf 
from  South  West  Island;  directly  west  firom  East  Point,  distant  2  miles  and  thrse-quar- 
ters,  and  from  Taylor's  Island  W.  by  N.  4  miles  and  one-thii'd ;  there  are  several  amali 
sunken  rocks  about  it;  part  of  it  is  consequently  above  the  surfaice  of  the  water,  shelving 
on  aU  sides,  and  the  sea  in  stormy  weamer  breaks  violently  over  it;  at  a  little  distance 
from  it,  on  the  weafiem  side,  are  6  fathomst  and  on  its  eastern  side,  at  a  similar  distance, 
are  8  fathoms;  it  dien  sinks  into  deep  water:  between  the  Horse  Shoe  and  the  South 
West  Island  there  are  12, 14, 26,  34,  and  30  fathoms  water.  Vessels  from  the  eastward, 
bound  for  Margaret's  Bay,  commonly  go  in  between  the  Horse  Shoe  and  East  Point;  a 
northerly  course  wiB  carry  you  midway  between  them  right  up  to  the  head  of  the  bay, 
without  encountering  any  danger,  except  those  already  described. 

To  the  westward  of  Soutii  West  Island  is  Aspotogon  Harbor,  too  shaUow  for  shipping; 
at  its  entrance  are  Black,  Saddle,  and  GraveBy  Islands  and  Shoals ;  to  the  soudiwiird  of 
these  is  Seal  Ledge,  shallow  and  dangerous;  it  lies  W.  i  N.  distant  2i  milea,  from  the 
Hone  Shoe,  and  W.  S.  W.  nearly  3  miles  from  the  southern  part  of  South  Wast  Isbod* 
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IKONBOUND  ISLANP.-^W.  S.  W.  i  S.  from  the  tooth  pmt  of  Soath  Wert  U- 
vid,  ^tistant  5  miles,  is  Ironbouiid  lalaiid,  about  one  mile  lesg,  narrow,  and  steep  to;  it  liee 
S.  S.  £.  i  8,  one  mile  and  half  from  the  extremily  of  the  peninsula  which  divides  Mar- 
garet's and  Mahone  Bays,  and  is  called  New  Harbor  Point;  between  which  is  a  good  chan- 
nel, with  from  6  to  17  wthoms  water,  tlie  ground  being  chiofly  a  black  sand«  9 

6R££N  iSLAND.'^S,  h  E.  distant  one  league  from  Ironbound  Island,  S.  W.  by  S. 
7  i&iles  frftm  South  West  Island,  W.  S*  W.  3  leagues  from  Taylor's  Island,  and  W.  N. 
W.  I  W.  from  abreast  of  Sambro  lighthouse,  lies  Green  Island ;  it  is  smalL  Midway  be- 
tween IronboQod  and  Green  Islan£  there  is  said  to  be  a  shoal  of  only  2  fitthoms,  but  ita 
exact  position  is  not  accurately  known,  and  therefore  it  is  omitted  in  dur charts;  tlie  ma- 
riner, in  passiqg  through  tbe  channel  between  these  islands,  will  do  well  to  look  out  for 
and  guard  against  the  probable  existence  of  such  a  danger;  there  is  othepwise  water  sulT- 
Icieotly  deep  for  any  vessel. 

MAHONE  B  A  X  is  separated  from  Margaret's  Bay  by  the  peninsula  upon  which  the 
high  and  conspicuous  mountain  of  Aspotogon  is  situated,  whose  appearance,  in  three  re- 
gular risings,  is  a  very  remarkable  object  to  seaward,  being  visible  more  than  20  miles  off; 
its  entrance  is  encumbered  with  several  islands,  between  idl  which  are  good  passages  with 
plenty  of  water,  and  few  dangers;  these  lead  to  most  excellent  harbors,  and  places  con- 
venient and  well  adapted  for  the  fisheries.  We  have  already  noticed  Green  and  Ironbound 
Islands;  these  lie  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Mahone;  adjacent  to 
these,  and  on  the  same  side,  are  the  Tancook  Islands,  Flat  Island,  and  the  Knohme  Rock; 
there  are  alao  the  BuQ  Rock,  and  the  Outer  Ledge*  On  the  ^restem  side  are  the  Duck 
and  other  islands. 

Great  Dack  Island  lies  W.  by  S.  from  Green  Island,  distant  H  miles.'  Little  Duck 
Island  lies  N.  W.  i  N*  about  one  mile  and  two-thirds  from  Great  Duck  Island,  and  W.  | 
N.  6  miles  and  one-third  from  Green  Island:  nearly  midway  between  Green  Island  and 
Little  Duck  Island  lies  the  Outer  Ledge,  over  which  the  sea  always  breaks;  this  danger 
bears  from  the  east  end  of  the  Great  Duck  Island  N.  E.  i  N.  distant  one  mile  and  two- 
thirds;  and  from  Green  Island  W.  i  N.  one  league;  over  it  are  4  feet  water,  and  round  it 
are  44,  5,  nod  7  fathoms^  .  *  i 

Flat  Island  lies  due  west  fr^m  Ironbouod  Island,  distant  one  mile  and  a  quarter;  and 
in  a  similar  dnrection  frx>m  Flat  Island,  somewhere  about  one  mile  oif,  lies  tlie  Bull  Rocks, 
but^the  exact  situation  of  this  danger  is  not  correctly  ascertained,  for  Mr.  Des  Barrea 
places  it  more  to  the  southward,  and  Mr.  Lockwood  to  the  northward  of  this  position;  it 
is  a  blind  rock,  uncovered  at  one-third  ebb,  with  deep  water  all  round  it.  The  southern 
part  of  Flat  Island,  in  a  line  with  the  southern  points  of  Ironbound  Island,  will  lead  on  the 
lock,  a»  Mr^  Des  Barres  has  placed  it,  while  the  northern  part  of  Flat  Island,  in  a  line 
with  the  northern  shore  of  Ironbound  Iskind,  will  lead  to  the  northward  of  it;  and  Ches* 
ter  Church  open  of  Great  Tancook  Island,  will  carry  you  clear  to  the  westward  of  it,  in 
7  and  10  fathoms  water. 

Great  Tancook  is  one  mile  and  three-quarters  long,  and  about  a  mile  broad;  to  the  east- 
ward, between  it  and  the  main  land,  is  the  Little  Tancook  Island,  separated  by  a  channel 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  in  which  are  7,  8,  and  9  iathoms;  a  similar  passage  is  between 
Little  Tancook  and  Indian  Point  on  the  main,  but  there  is  a  middle  ground  in  it  of  4 
iathoms.  Knohme  Rock  is  abote  water,  and  shoals  all  round;  it  lies  to  the  eastward  of 
the  south-eaat  part  of  Great  Tancook,  and  at  this  part  of  the  island  Is  anchorage  in  8  or  10 
fiithoms  water*  \ 

Westward  of  Great  Tancook,  one-third  of  a  mile,  is  a  rocky  shoal,  of  6  feet,  while  be- 
tween them  the  channel  has  10  fathoms  water:  to  the  W.  by  N.  of  this  shoal,  one  mile, 
is  another,  with  from  6  to  12  feet  over 'it;  between  these  shoals  the  passage  is  good,  and 
has  from  12  to  25  fathbms  water  in  it.  Off  the  north-Vest  part  of  Great  Taneook  is  Star 
Island,  and  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  it  is  a  rocky  patch  of  shallow  ground,  se  that  vessels 
should  never  attempt  the  passage  between  Star  and  Tancook  Islands.  There  is  yet  an- 
other danger,  called  the  Coachman*s  Ledge;  it  lies  2  miles  to  the  northward  of  Great  Tan- 
cook, aad  is  only  visible  at  low  water;  to  iMd  clear  to  the  eastward  of  this  ledge,  you  should 
bring  the  eaaterp  point  of  Great  Tancook  and  the  east  side  of  Flat  Island  in  one;  to  clear 
it  to  the  southward,  bring  the  west  end  of  Ironbound  Island  open  of  die  west  part  of  Little 
Tancook :  and  Frederick's  Island  north  point  bearing  W.  S.  W.  i  S.  yvill  carry  you  safe 
lo  the  northward  of  it.  • 

Having  passed  the  Coachman,  the  head  of  the  bay  lies  open;  on  your  starboard  side 
is  the  high  laud  and  small  River  of  Aspotogon,  where  small  vessels  occasionally  run  in 
and  anclMir ;  there  is  a  rocky  shoal  at  its  entrance,  which  must  be  avoided.  To  the  north- 
ward is  Cumberland  Arm,  easy  of  access,  and  affording  good  anchorage,  with  7  and  8 
&tlioms,  observing  to  give  a  berth  to  the  starboard  shore,  which  shallows  some  distance 
ooC  There  is  also  gw)d  riding  on  the  larboard  shore,  behind  an  island  which  lies  on  the 
osstarn  sido  of  the  Chester  Peninsula;  here  vessels  can  ride,  well  sheltered,  in  8  fiithoms 
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Bij,  mad  m  warranndeA  hy  a 
peopfe,  awl  the  mSymceiA  iahiiids  are 
■wl  wvenl  veoaole  are  built 
die  frinwa  iihBdi  bmI  beiwe  llie  town  are  good,  well 
awl  die  de|Mii  of  water  modet  ale;  the  ooljr  danger  m  a  shoe],  which 
ftntf  driee  at  low  water:  dna  Ilea  W.  |  S.  ftmn  dke  Town  of  Cheater,  from  which  it  is 


On  die  hriwfd  nde  of  Mabone  Baj,  aad  direcdjr  west  of  Tancook  Umda,  m  a  large 
or  braacfa  of  a  rwer,  nanied  bj  I>ea  Barrea*  Prinee'a  Soond;  the  paaaages  into  it  are 
^WTj  aale,  obAj  ginng  a  wide  berth  to  die  aoathem  end  of  Edward's  laland;  steer  mid- 
efaanel,  and,  wbm  weD  n,  anehor  in  9  fcthoma,  or  widun  the  innemost  kkadsy  in  5  or  6 
tehoBs;  fonfaer  in  it  becooies  flat  and  riMHow. 

To  sad  into  5fahone  Bi^  from  the  eastward,  die  first  land  visible  wil  commonly  be 
Green  Island,  which  is  roimd,  bold,  and  moderately  hi^;  thence  to  Lronboand  and  Flat 
Islands,  bodi  steep  to,  are  two  milea  and  tfareeH}narters;  yon  may  proceed  and  pass  be- 
tween them  towards  the  Tancook  Uands;  diese  are  inhabited;  the  channels  between 
diem  mrm  bold,  and  the  anchorages  nnder  their  lee  good,  in  from  7  to  12  frthoras  water; 
but  if  yon  are  proceeding  for  Cheater  between  Green  and  Dock  Islands,  yon  must  beware 
of  the  Outer  Ledge,  which  always  shows  itself  by  Iveakers ;  the  mark  to  lead  clear  through 
this  passage,  is  Chester  Chnrch  well  open  of  Great  Tancook  Island;  this  mark  will  also 
carry  yon  aafr  to  die  westward  of  the  BnD  Rock,  alread|y  described;  and  when  yoa  get 
near,  or  within  half  a  mile  of  Tancook  Island,  steer  ont  westward,  and  bring  the  same 
chnrch  to  bear  about  noith,  and  this  wiO  lead  yon  np  to  the  town. 

LUNENBURG  BAY,  called  also  Malagnash,  is  now  a  place  of  great  popnhtJon  and 
consklerable  trade ;  reasels  carrying  wood,  catde,  regetables,  dec.,  are  constantly  employed 
from  here  to  HaKfiu ;  the  harbor  is  vevy  easy  of  access,  and  there  is  good  anchorage  to 
the  rery  town«  At  its  entrance  lies  Cross  Island,  about  30  feet  hi|^,  and  containing  253 
acres  cf  land,  on  which  a  lighthonse,  painted  red,  is  erected,  containing  two  lights,  one 
do  feet  abore  the  other;  die  lower  one  is  fiied,  the  upper  one  is  flashiiig  or  darkened  at 
intervals  of  one  minuto:  the  building  is  red.  Crop  Liand  is  low  and  thickly  covered 
with  trees.  On  die  N.  £.  side  of  this  island  is  a  nook,  where  coasters  ride  in  safety;  off 
this  part  lie  the  Hounds  Rodu,  which,  in  passing,  must  hare  a  berth;  die  west  and  south 
sides  of  the  island  are  bold;  and  two  miles  from  its  southern  end  is  an  eiceBent  fishing 
bsnk,  with  from  14  to  17  fiulioms  water.  There  are  good  channels  on  either  side  ^ 
Cross  Island. 

Vessels  sailing  in  or  out,  dirough  the  northern  passage,  shonU  endeavor  to  keep  about 
the  middle  of  the  channel,  in  order  to  avoid  the  shoals  and  rocks  above  mentioned,  and 
also  those  adjacent  to  the  opposite,  or  Colesworth  Point:  having  passed  these  you  should 
keep  the  northern  shore  on  board,  bringing  Batteiy  Point  to  beur  nearfy  N.  W .  by  which 
you  will  also  go  clear  of  the  Sculpin  or  Cat  Rock. 

The  Sculpin  or  Cat  Rock,  lies  nearly  in  the  middle  of  die  bay,  bearing  N.  £.  distant 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Oven's  Point;  according  to  Des  Barres,  there  are  but  three 
feet  over  this  danger,  but  it  will  easily  be  discovered  by  the  breakers  over  it  at  low  water. 
Sailing  through  the  western  channel,  which  is  to  be  preferred,  you  should  endeavor  to 
steer  N.  N.  W.  between  Cross  Island  and  Rose  Point,  where  you  will  have  10  and  12 
fiUhoms  water;  keep  the  Town  of  Lunenburg  in  sight  over  the  low  land  to  the  eastward 
of  Battery  Point,  and  this  will  lead  you  clear  of  the  rocky  reefs  about  the  Oven's  Point; 
but  beware  lest  you  lessen  your  water  below  7  fathoms,  for  the  soundings  about  the  point 
are  very  irregular;  bring  the  Wagon  Road  at  Lunenburg  open  to  the  westward  of  the 
Battery  Point,  and  this  will  run  you  to  the  westwird  of  the  Sculpm,  and  between  it  and 
a  rocky  knoll  of  4  fadioms  water;  having  passed  tne  Sculpin,  haul  up  towards  the  north- 
em  shore,  until  you  bring  Moreau  and  Battery  Points  in  one;  this  being  the  direct  mark 
for  die  Sculpin  Rock,  steer  on  in  the  direction  of  the  Battery  Point,  approaching  it  no 
nearer  than  a  cable's  length,  then  round  Battery  Point,  and  bring  die  road  well  open  of 
the  Moreau  Point;  this  will  mn  you  clear  into  the  harbor,  and  between  die  Long  Rock 
and  the  shoals  off  Battery  Point,  when  you  may  direct  your  course  for  die  town,  where 
you  will  find  12  and  13  feet  water  alongside  the  wharves,  and  near  to  them  20  and  24  feet, 
soft  muddy  ground,  and  perfectly  secure. 

*  Vessels  having  occasion  to  go  to  the  southward  of  die  Long  Rock,  which  is  the  wider 
and  safer  passage,  will  observe  diere  is  a  reef  runs  out  from  Woody  Point,  called  the 
Shingles,  which  must  be  carefully  avoided;  to  do  this,  when  you  have  so  te  entered  the 
bay  as  to  be  equi-distant  between  the  Ovens,  which  are  hollow  cliffs,  Battery  and  Woody 
Points,  dien  edge  off  a  little  to  die  westward,  until  you  bring  a  farm-house,  that  stands 
over  the  middle  of  Sandy  Bay,  on  widi  the  end  of  a  wood  close  to  an  opening  like  an 
avenue,  bearing  N.  W.  i  N.;  steer  with  this  mark  on,  until  die  west  end  of  Lunenburg 
Town  comes  over  Moreau  Point,  dien  steer  noith-eastward  a  litde,  approach  Battery 
Point,  and  proceed  as  before  directed. 
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The  best  anchorace  in  the  Bay  of  Mahguaah  or  Lunenbargy  is  on  its  western  side, 

about  l^alf  a  mile  trom  the  shore,  and  nearly  midway  between  Owen's  and  Woody 

Points;  where,  with  good  ground  tackling,  you  may  safely  ride  ont  a  south-easterly  gale ; 

but  the  Iwttom  is  generally  rocky  and  uneven.    It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  9 

o^  clock. 

DARTMOUTH  BAY.— This  is  situated  betwen  0?en  and  Hose  Points ;  there  an 
some  settlements  about  the  shores,  and  on  an  island  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  It  is  easji 
of  etitrancet  and  you  may  anchor  abreast  of  this  island  in  3,  4,  6,  or  7  fathoms.  In  sailing 
into  this  bay,  it  will  be  always  advisable  to  borrow  somewhat  towards  the  Rose  Point 
shore,  because  of  the  shosls  which  lie  to  the  southward  of  the  Oven's  Point;  there  is 
otherwise  no  danger  whatever. 

From  Lunenburg  to  the  Ironbound  Island,  at  the  entrance  to  Le  Have  River,  the 
shores  are  bold,  and  mueh  indented  with  uregular  inlets  or  bays.  Ironbound  Island  lies 
about  W.  S.  W.  i  S.  distant  nearly  two  leagues  from  Cross  Island..  It  is  inhabited,  and 
some  small  rocky  blets  surround  its  northern  shore  :  S.  £.  i  £.  li  mile  from  this  island 
is  a  bank  of  20  and  25  fathoms,  and  W.  S.  W.  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  that,  is  a 
small  spot  of  15  fiithoms.     These  have  from  30  to  40  fathoms  about  them. 

L£  HAVE  RIVER. — Vessels  coming  from  the  south-eastward  for  Le  Have  River, 
will  not  fail  to  discover  Cape  Le  Have,  a  steep  abrupt  cliff,  107  feet  high,  bearing  W.  I 
S.  about  12  leagues  distant  fr*om  Sambro  lighthouse.  S.  E.  by  S.  one  mile  from  the 
cape,  b  the  Black  Rock,  10  feet  high,  and  100  feet  long,  with  deep  water  all  round  it, 
and  9  to  11  &thomB  between  it  and  the  shore,  except  on  a  small  knoll,  lying  off,  and  op- 
posite to  the  cape,  over  which  are  only  4  fathoms.  W.  by  S.  distant  31  miles,  is  Indian 
island ;  and  to  the  northward  of  the  cape  lie  several  islands,  with  passages  between  them; 
but  the  best  entrance  to  the  River  Le  Have  is  to  the  northward  of  them  all.  There  is 
aJso  a  channel  to  the  northward  of  Ironbound  Island,  but  it  is  narrow,  and  to  navigate 
this  you  must  give  the  Ironbound  Island  a  good  berth.  You  will  then  have  from  12  to  4 
fathoms  water  all  through  it ;  but  the  best  passage  is  to  the  westward  of  the  island,  which 
is  above  one  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and  has  from  10  to  14  fathoms  water  within  it.  About 
3  miles  to  the  north-westward  of  Ironbound  Island,  \a  a  bar  which  runs  across,  from  shore 
to  shore.  Over  this  are  12  and  15  feet,  the  deepest  water  being  one-third  across  from 
the  eastern  shore.  The  soundings  from  Ironbound  Island  towarck  the  bar  are  11, 14, 12, 
9,  7,  6,  5,  4,  and  3  fathoms,  the  latter  depth  being  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bar ;  but  when 
you  are  well  over  that,  you  drop  into  4,  5,  and  6  fathoms,  the  river  continuing  navigable 
12  miles  up,  or  so  far  as  the  &lls.  The  general  width  of  the  river  is  half  a  mile,  and 
when  you  are  8  miles  up  it,  you  will  meet  with  the  road  from  Lunenburg  to  Liverpool, 
where  a  ferry  is  established. 

Wi&in  and  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Le  Have  is  Palmerston  Bay,  at  tke  head  of  this 
is  Petit  Riviere.  Off  the  eastern  entrance  of  this  bay  lies  Indian  Island,  bearing  W.  by  S. 
distant  3i  miles  from  Cape  Le  Have. 

PORT  METWAY  lies  between  Cape  Le  Have  and  Liverpool  Bay  ;  and  is  a  place 
now  rising  into  considerable  consequence,  on  account  of  its  navigable  capacity,  and  its 
convenience  to  the  fisheries.  The  entrance  to  this  port  bears  from  Indian  Island  W.  S. 
W.  distant  7  miles,  the  land  to  the  eastward  of  it  being  remarkably  broken  and  hilly.  On 
the  starboard  point  of  the  entrance  lies  Frying  Pan  Island,  which  is  connected  by  a  sandy 
reef  to  numerous  islets  which  stretch  along  in  a  N.  N.  E.  1  Northeriy  direction,  until 
they  join  the  main  land.  That  which  is  next  to  Frying  Pan  Island  is  commonly  called 
Glover's  Island,  and  lies  half  a  mile  to  the  northward,  and  bears  S.  E.  |  S.  a  good  mile 
and  a  half  from  Metway  Head.  The  entrance  to  this  port  may  be  known  by  the  high 
land  at  Cape  Metway,  and  the  low  ragged  islands  before  mentioned.  The  width  of  £e 
channel  is  about  seven-eighths  of  a  mOeT  and  the  depth  of  water  from  5  to  14  fathoms. 
Directly  in  the  way  of  your  making  for  the  entrance  of  the  channel,  lies  the  South  West 
Ledge  and  the  Stone  Horse  Rock.  The  former  bears  from  the  Frying  Pan  Island  S.  i 
£.  dtftant  i  of  a  mile ;  there  are  19  feet  water  upon  it,  and  the  sea,  in  rough  weather, 
breaks  over  it.  The  latter,  or  Stone  Horse  Rock,  lies  £.  by  S.  distant  one-tUrd  of  a  mile 
ftom  the  S.  W.  Breaker,  and  dries  at  low  water.  There  are  6,  7,  and  8  fathoms  between 
it  and  the  Frying  Pan  Ledge,  and  should  you  pass  this  way,  you  must  give  the  island  a 

food  berth,  on  account  of  a  spit  which  runs  out  from  it,  in  the  direction  of  the  Stone 
lorse  Rock,  a  full  quarter  of  a  mile ;  but  the  best  course  will  be  half  a  mile  outside  of 
both  these  dangers,  you  will  then  pass  in  12  and  14  &thoms  water,  and  running  on  W.  a 
little  southerly,  toward  Kempenfelt  Head,  you  will  open  the  channel,  and  may  steer  in 
directly  north.  Or,  you  will  avoid  the  S.  W.  Ledge  and  Stone  Horse  Rocks,  in  coming 
from  the  eastward,  by  bringing  the  Liverpool  lighthouse,  which  stands  on  Coffin  Island, 
open  of  the  land  to  the  eastward  of  it ;  and  when  Frying  Pan  Island  comes  N.  N.  £.  dis- 
tant 1|  mile,  steer  in  N.  1  E.  this  will  carry  you  past  Metway  Point;  and  when  opposite 
to  NeiFs  Point  you  may  anchor  in  4  or  41  fathoms  water.  From  hence  mud  banks  con- 
•iderably  narrow  die  passage,  and  a  pilot  will  be  found  necessary  ;  but  should  you  pro- 
ceed farther  without  one,  yoa  wiU  ooatiuue  oud-cbannel  frx)m  abreast  of  Neil's  fointt 
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N.  N.  W.  i  N.  tmtU  Collin's  Islaod  bean  west,  and  until  Alicia  Ri^er  ia  jnat  dfeiiiog 
of  Point  Lucy,  then  ateer  N.  W.  by  N.  and  W.  N.  W.  i  W.  and  anchor  ii)  3  or  4  Mi' 
oma,  muddy  ground. 

To  run  up  Alicia  RiTer,  you  must  satf  between  Graaa  Island  and  Point  Lucy,  keeping 
.close  to  the  southern  and  western  shores,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Flat  which  expends  from 
the  northward,  leaving  a  deep  but  nai^ow  channel.  Barry  Bay,  or  Branch  which  rons 
up  to  the  westward,  is  shallow,  and  full  of  rocky  shoals ;  and  so  is  Brier  Bay,  which  is 
situated  on  the  N.  £.  side  of  the  port  The  tide  runs  commonly  with  gtetX  strenglh, 
and  it  is  high  water  at  45  minutes  after  seven. 

At  Cape  Le  Have  it  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  8  o'clock,  tide  rises  from  5  to  7  feet. 

Malaquash  Bay 6  to  8 

Green  Island 6  to '8 

Mahone  Bay • » 4ft.»         7 

.  LIVERPOOL  BAY.— The  entrance  to  this  bvr  bears  about  W.  by  S.  distant  17  or 
18  leagues  from  Sambro  lighthouse,  Halifax ;  and  W.  S.  W.  i  W.  15  miles  from  Caps 
Le  Have.  Before  it  lies  Coffin's  Island,  which  is  now  distinguished  by  a  li^thouss, 
painted  red  and  white,  horizontally,  75  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ught  is  on 
the  revolving  principle,  and  appears  full  at  intervals  of  2  minutes.  Between  tlus  island 
and  the  western  land  is  the  bay,  affording  good  anchorage  for  large  ships,  especiaUy  wiUi 
the  wind  off  shore.  In  the  hay  there  is  si^cient  room  for  turning  to  windward,  and  the 
deepest  water  will  be  found  near  the  western  coasts.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  har- 
bor is  broken,  rocky,  and  of  a  barren  appearance,  yet  the  commerce  of  the  town  is  very 
considerable.  The  channel  to  the  nortliward  of  Coffin's  Island  is  shallow,  having  a  sandy 
spit  runniog  from  it  and  joining  the  main  land;  therefore  none  but  small  vessels  ever  at- 
tempt it ;  but  the  passage  to  the  southward  is  full  one  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  has  15, 
16,  17,  and  18  fathoms  water.  Give  the  lighthouse  point  of  the  island  a  small  berth,  as 
a  flat  of  3  and  4  fathoms  encompasses  it,  and  there  is  no  other  danger.  Bald  Point,  or 
Western  Head,  is  bold  to,  and  rendered  remarkable  by  its  having  no  trees  upon  it.  Hav- 
ing entered  this  bay,  and  passed  between  Coffin's  Island  and  Moose  Head,  bringing  ibe 
lighthouse  to  bear  £.  by  N.  distant  li  mile,  steer  west.  This  will  bring  you  abreast  of 
Herring,  or  Schooner's  Cove,  situated  on  iJie  N.  £.  side  of  the  bay,  and  aflbrding  good 
shelter  from  sea-winds  in  3  fathoms  water,  on  a  bottom  of  mud ;  or,  proceeding  further, 
vesseb  of  two  or  three  hundred  tons,  with  high  Water,  may  pass  over  the  bar,  which 
stretches  from  Fort  Point  to  the  opposite  shore ;  but  at  low  water  this  cannot  be  done, 
for  then  it  has  not  more  than  9  or  10  feet  over  it.  When  within  the  bar  you  will  per- 
ceive the  channel  winds  S.  Westerly,  and  you  can  anchor  in  not  less  than  2  fktfaoms,  op- 
posite the  Town  of  Liverpool.  Herring  Bay  is  much  exposed  to  the  heavy  S.  Easterly 
swells  of  the  sea,  and  has  not  room  for  more  than  two  sloops  of  war. 

It  is  high  water  in  Liverpool  Bay,  full  and  change,  at  50  minutes  after  7,  and  the  tides 
rise  from  5  to  8  feet. 

PORT  MATOON,  or  MOUTON,  called  by  Des  Barres,  Gambier  Harbor.— This 
port  is  formed  by  the  Island  Matoon,  which  lies  across  its  entrances,  dividing  it  into  two 
channels.  In  the  eastern  passage  lies  the  rocky  ledge,  called  the  Portsmouth,  or  Black 
Rocks,  partly  dry.  This  is  about  one  mile  to  the  eastwu^  of  die  island,  and  lies  S.  Vft 
by  W.  distant  5  miles  from  Bald  Point  The  passage  on  either  side  of  the  ledge  has  deep 
water,  with  sufficient  room  to  turn  into  the  harbor.  From  the  N.  W.  part  of  Mouton  a 
shoal  runs  off  a  full  mile,  having  2i  fathoms  near  its  outer  extremity.  Over  some  parts 
of  this  shoal  you  will  have  3,  3<|,  and  4  fathoms.  Here  also  is  a  small  spot  of  foul  ground, 
with  20  feet  over  it ;  this  lies  N.  N.  W.  i  W.  from  the  N.  W.  end  of  Mouton  Island, 
and  N.  £.  h  E<  from  the  Northern  Spectacles  Island,  distant  half  a  mile.  The  Specta- 
cles lie  to  the  W.  N:  Westward  of  Mouton  Island,  and  are  visible  as  you  enter  the  port. 
To  the  northward  and  westward  of  them  are  10,  11,  and  12  fathoms  w^r,  muddy  and 
sandy  ground,  with  good  anchorage,  secure  from  all  winds.  To  sail  into  Port  Mootoif 
by  the  eastern  channel,  and  with  a  leading  wind,  to  the  northward  of  the  Black  Rocks, 
you  may  steer  in  W.  by  N.  passing  at  the  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  White 
Point,  until  you  bring  the  Spectacle  Islands  to  bear  S.  S.  W.  i  W. ;  ttus  wiU  cany  you 
clear  to  the  northward  and  westward  of  Mouton  Island  N.  W.^  Shoal,  then  haul  up  S. 
W.  by  W.  for  the  anchorage  before  mentioned.  To  sail  in  to  the  westward  of  the  Black 
Rocks,  you  should  steer  in  N.  W.  mki-channel,  or  nearly  a  half  a  mile  from  Mouton  Isl- 
and. In  this  passage  you  will  find  from  8  to  15  fathoms  water ;  always  giving  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  island  a  berth,  on  account  of  a  sandy  flat  which  runs  off  it.  In  adopting 
this  channel,  mariners  must  look  out  for  a  small  knoll  of  6  feet,  said  to  lie  E.  N.  £.  |  ^ 
distant  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Mouton  Island.  This  appears 
to  be  a  modern  discovery. 

The  western  passage  to  Port  Mouton  is  between  the  island  and  the  main,  and  only 
frequented  by  coasters  and  ressels  of  a  small  draught  of  water.  It  is  encumbered  with 
shcMls,  and  too  intricate  for  strangers.    The  channel  is  nanow«  and  ckise  to  ^e  main  hod, 
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|Ni8Biig  between  it  and  the  BuD  Rock ;  having  passed  which,  you  can  proceed  to  the  an- 
chorageSf  either  off  the  N.  W.  shore  or  Mouton  Island,  or  round  the  Spectacles. 

The  land  now  turns  S.  W.  i  W.  from  Point  Mouton  towards  Port  Jolie ;  midway  is 
a  black  craggy  point,  with  several  rocks  about  it.  S.  J  £.  distant  2<|  miles  from  Black 
Point,  and  S.  W.  14  miles  from  Liverpool  lighthouse,  lies  Little  Hope,  an  island  21  fe^ 
high,  and  200  fathoms  long.  This  is  a  very  great  danger,  and  should  have  a  beacon  to 
distingaish  it ;  round  the  island  is  a  shonl  ground,  partly  drying,  and  with  3  and  4  fath- 
oms upoD  some  parts ;  it  lies  direct  £•  S.  £.  from  the  eastern  point  of  the  entrance  to 
Port  Jolie,  from  which  it  is  distant  two  good  miles.  Between  the  island  and  point,  some- 
what nearer  to  the  latter,  there  is  said  to  lie  a  dangerous  shoal,  not  hitherto  noticed  in 
the  charts. 

Port  Jolie  is  an  inlet  more  than  5  miles  deep,  but  very  shallow,  and  having  scarce 
water  enough  for  large  boats ;  the  lands  adjacent  appear  barren  and  stony,  yet  have  some 
ikmilies  of  fishermen  settled  tfiere.  Nearly  south  from  the  eastern  point  of  Port  Jolie, 
distant  one  mile,  is  a  spot  of  three  fathoms,  over  which  the  sea  commonly  breaks-;  and 
on  the  western  entrance  of  the  port  are  some  rocky  ledges,  which  show  themselves  by 
the  breaking  of  the  water  over  them.  There  is  also  a  small  island,  lying  to  the  S.  West- 
ward, called  the  Little  or  Lesser  Hope. 

PORT  L'EBERT.— This  is  the  third  inlet  west  of  Liverpool,  and  may  read'dy  be 
known  by  the  steep  and  abrupt  appearance  of  its  western  head ;  and  also  by  Green  Isl- 
and, which  lies  to  the  S.  Westward  of  its  entrance.  This  island  is  somewhat  remark- 
able, being  destitute  of  trees.  Port  L^Ebert  is  divided-  from  Port  Jolie  by  a  peninsula, 
which,  at  the  head  of  the  respective  ports,  is  scarcely  half  a  mile  across.  The  channel 
in  runs  nearly  north  6  or  7  miles ;  but,  although  small  vessels  may  run  a  considerable 
way  up,  ships  of  larger  size  can  only  find  anchorage  at  its  entrance.  The  depth  half  a 
mile  from  the  head,  is  from  9  to  12  feet ;  but  at  the  mouth  of  the  port  are  6,  4,  and  3 
fiithoms. 

SABLE  RIVER  lies  to  the  S.  Westward  of  Port  L'Ebert,  distant  5  miles.  At  its 
entrance^  nearly  midway  of  the  channel,  is  a  rocky  islet.  This  lies  S.  W.  by  W.  from 
Green  Island,  distant  3i  miles ;  there  is  a  passage  on  either  side  of  the  rock  ;  that  to  the 
eastward  has  12, 13,  and  15  fathoms  water,  but  that  to  the  westward  is  somewhat  shal- 
lower. The  two  points  of  the  entrance  of  this  river  are  distant  from  each  other  one  mile 
and  a  qoarter,  with  from  6  to  11  fathoms ;  but  there  is  a  bar  which  renders  this  place  to- 
tally unfit  for  affording  shelter  to  any  but  the  smallest  class  of  vessels.  It  is,  however, 
not  destitute  of  inhabitants,  some  of  whom  are  settled  in  a  small  nook  close  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  river,  which  is  called  the  Little  Harbor. 

RUGGED  ISLAND  HARBOR  lies  W.  by  S.  distant  15  miles  from  the  Hope  Isl- 
and, and  E.  ^.  E.  9  miles  from  Shelburn  Light.  It  seems  to  have  been  so  named  from 
its  craggy  an  d  rugged  appearance,  and  the  numerous  dangerous  ledges  and  sunken  rocks 
at  its  entrance.  This  harbor  is  difficult  of  access,  and  seldom  resorted  to,  unless  by  the 
fishermen,  who  are  familiar  with  its  navigation ;  yet  the  anchorages  are  good,  with  ii  and 
4  fathoms.  Daring  gales  of  wind,  the  unevenness  of  the  ground  frequently  causes  the  sea 
to  put  on  a  most  formidable  appearance,  breaking  violently  from  side  to  side.  Oft  the 
western  head,  distant  about  a  mile,  is  the  Gull,  a  bed  of  rocks,  over  which  the  water  al- 
ways breaks ;  but  between  the  head  and  the  Gull  are  from  6  to  8  fathoms.  Vessels 
coming  from  the  eastward  wUl  perceive  St.  Thomases  or  Rugged  Island,  lying  S.  W.  by 
W.  from  Green  Island,  distant  6%  miles.  This  island,  having  high  rocky  cliflfs  on  its  eastr 
em  side,  affords  a  good  mark  for  the  harbor.  To  the  S.  W.  of  Rugged  Island  are  son^e 
rocky  ledges.  The  outermost  of  these  is  called  the  Bear  Rocks,  being  distant  from  the 
island  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Between  Rugged  Island  and  the  Bear  Rocks,  are  oth- 
er dangers ;  and  a  little  westward  of  the  Bears  is  a  sunken  rock ;  these  three  latter, 
lying  in  a  sort  of  triangular  form.  W.  by  N.  from  the  Bear  Rocks,  distant  one  mile,  is 
the  Blow  Breaker,  a  rock  with  only  4  feet  over  it.  This  appears  to  be  the  Tyger  of  Des 
Barres,  by  ^whOse  description  it  should  bear  south  from  Rugg  Point,  which  is  the  east- 
em  boundary  of  the  harbor.  To  sail  from  the  eastward  for  Ruined  Harbor,  you  will 
see  the  eastern  cliffs  of  Rugf^ed  Island  bearing  north,  distant  li  mile.  Keep  a  good  look- 
out for  the  Blow,  or  Tyger  Rock,  and  pass  well  to  the  outside  of  the  foregoing  dangers ; 
and  having  cleared  these,  haul  up  N.  N.  W.  for  the  islands  on  the  left,  or  larboard  side  of 
the  harbor.  In  so  doing  you  must  be  careful  to  avoid  a  shoal  which  stretches  half  way 
over  from  the  starboard  shore,  narrowing  the  channel  very  considerably,  so  that  between 
the  shoal  and  Muf&tt  Island,  the  passage  is  not  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  Pursu- 
hig  this  direction,  you  will  readily  reach  the  anchorage  in  the  Northern  Arm.  In  the 
best  of  the  channel,  Center  Island  will  be  just  open  of  Muflfatt  Island.  Small  vessels 
may  be  well  sheltered  within  Cubb  Basin,  which  is  to  the  northward  of  Muffatt  Island ; 
and  veasels  coming  from  the  southward  or  westward  will  have  deep  water  on  either  side 
of  the  GuU  Rocks,  or  between  the  Bear  and  Blow  Rocks.  At  Cape  Negro  and  Rugged 
Island  Harbor,  it  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  6  o'clock ;  and  the  rise  of  the  tide  is 
•boat  7  faec 
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GREEN  HARBOR. — This  port  isto  the  westward  of  Rugged  Island  Hai^r,  faavkig 
an  island  on  its  western  side  of  entrance,  and  running  in  full  uvee  miles.  Tkis  and  tlie 
River  Jordan,  situated  still  further  to  the  westward,  appear  to  be  places  where  good  aa- 
chorages  may  be  obtained,  but  they  are  at  present  little  frequented  by  shipping,  although 
they  have  many  inhabitaBts.  They  are  open  to  southerly  winds,  which  cause  «  heavy 
rolling  sea. 

SHELBURNE  HARBOR,  er  PORT  ROSEWAY,  is,  acoording  to  Mr.  Lock- 
wood,  justly  esteemed  the  best  in  all  Nova  Scotia,  from  the  ease  of  its  access,  and 
perfect  security  of  its  anchorage*  At  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  is  the  Island  •of  Rose- 
neath,  or  M*Nutt's,  which  is  n^irly  3  miles  in  length,  and  11  in  its  broadest  part.  On  the 
S.  E.  point  of  this  island  stands  an  excellent  lighthouse.  This  point  is  a  high  cliff  of 
white  rocks,  the  summit  of  which  is  without  trees ;  the  west  side  of  the  island  is  low. 
The  lighthouse  ia  painted  black  and  white,  vertically,  and  has  a  remarkable  appearance 
in  the  day  time,  on  account  of  a  dark  wood  that  is  behind  it ;  while,  at  night,  two  lighti 
are  exhibited  from  it.  The  upper  li^t  is  125  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
lower  about  ono'third  from  the  itop  of  the  building.  This  lighthouse  bears  from  the  Ii|;ht- 
house  of  Sambro  W.  S.  W.  distant  30  leagues ;  from  Cape  Negro  N.  E.  i  N.  7  miles ; 
from  Point  Beny  S.  W.  i  S.  2i  mfles ;  from  the  breakers  southwest  of  Rugged  Island 
W.  N.  W.  i  W.  6  miles,  and  from  ihe  Jigg  Reck,  which  has  only  6  feet  water  over  lt| 
N.  N.  E.  1  E.  If  mile.  When  coming  in  from  sea,  make  for  the  lighthouse,  bringing 
it  to  bear  N.  W.  or  N.  W.  by  N.  then  steer  directly  towards  it.  The  dangers  to  be  left 
to  the  eastward  of  you,  are  those  adjacent  to  the  Rugged  Rocks  already  mentioned, 
the  Bell  Rock,  which  is  always  visible,  appearing  black  and  bold  to,  lying  £.  N.  E.  ^  £. 
distant  2i|  miles  from  the  lighthouse.  In  coming  from  the  westward,  you  may  steer  for 
the  entrance  en  either  side  of  the  Jigg  Rock,  and  if  for  the  eastward,  on  eidier  side 
of  the  Bell  Rock>  When  you  get  abreast  of  the  lighthouse,  you  may  sail  in  to  the 
northward  of  M'Nutf  s  Island  about  N.  W.  by  N.  -keeping  nearly  in  mid-channel ;  the 
island's  side  is  bold  to,  and  the  anchorage  is  good,  in  7,  8,  or  10  fethoms,  the  bottom 
mud  ;  keep  the  western  shore  -vn  board,  for  there  is  a  shallow  spot  somewhere  about 
the  eastern  side,  between  Georges's  and  Sandy  Points.  Sandy  Point  is  about  two 
miles  beyond  the  N.  W-.  part  of  M'Nutt's  Island ;  give  it  a  berth,  for  a  sandy  spit  ex- 
tends from  it  300  yards.  With  M'Nutt's  Island  locked  to  this  point,  the  anchorage  is 
exceedingly  good,  and  shipping  -may,  with  good  ground  tackling,  ride  in  safe^  during  the 
most  violent  storm.  In  the  channel,  about  §.  by  E.  distant  nearly  one  mile  uom  Carlton 
Point,  lies  the  Adamant  Reck,  abreast  of  Duvfey's  House.  This  will  easily  be  avoided 
by  going  into  no  less  water  than  4^  or  5  fiithoms,  or  by  keeping  Petit's  Island  open  of 
Surf  Point.  The  inlet  which  runs  up  to  the  N.  W.  has  several  shoals  in  it,  but  the 
eastern  shore  has  regular  soundings,  from  Sandy  Point  upvrards,  and  is  free  fh>m  dan- 
ger, while  in  the  upper  part  of  the  harbor,  above  Carlton  Point,  vessels  may  ride  in  5, 
1,  or  7,  ikthoms,  the  ground  holding  well.  We  have  already  stated,  that  your  conne 
iirom  die  entrance  towards  Sandy  Point  will  be  dbout  N.  W.  by  N.  and  having  rounded 
•Sandy  Point,  you  can  proceed  N.  by  W.  and  north,  according  to  your  wind. 

In  coming  from  the  eastward  of  this  harbor,  be  careful  to  avoid,  and  give  a  good  berth 
to,  the  shoak  off  Rugged  Island ;  and  do  not  haul  up  for  the  harbor  until  you  get  the 
lighthouse  to  bear  WTby  N.  i  N.  by  v^ich  precaution  you  will  go  clear  of  every  danger; 
atryou  may  stopatide  at  the  entrance,  in  from  16  to  10  fathoms,  sand  and  clay. 

Shelbume  affords  excellent  shelter  for  ships  in  distress,  and  is  secure  against  any  wind, 
except  a  violent  s||prm  at  S.  S.  W.  abreast  of  the  town.  The  wind  from  S.  to  E.  does  no 
harm,  although  from  S.  by  W.  to  S.  W.  by  S.  if  blowing  hard  for  some  considerable 
time,  it  will  set  the  smaller  vessels  adrift  at  the  wharves ;  but  in  the  stream,  as  has  been 
observed  before,  with  good  cables  and  anchors,  no  winds  can  injure  you.  Here  you  may 
be  supplied  with  cordage,  duck,  spars,  provisions,  and  water.  Carpenters,  pump,  block, 
and  sail  makers,  can  be  obtained,  if  required ;  and  the  port  charges  for  vessels  which  pat 
in  for  supplies  only,  is  no  more  than  4a.  per  ton,  light  money,  on  foreign  bottoms;  but 
should  you  enter  the  custom  house,  the  duties  become  much  higher.  It  is  high  water, 
fun  and  change,  at  8  o'dock ;  spring  tides  rise  8  feet,  neaps  6,  but  a  fresh  breeze  from 
the  south-east,  commonly  brings  on  high  water  sooner,  and  causes  an  additional  rise  of  3 
or  3  feet. 

CAPE  NEORO  HARBOR  is  named  from  Cape  Negro,  the  eastern  timit  of  an  isl- 
and which  lies  before  its  entrance ;  this  cape  is  remarkably  hiffh,  rocky,  and  barren,  bear- 
ing S.  W.  i  S.  distant  7  miles  from  Shelbume  Ughthouse ;  wis  island  is  very  tow  mid- 
way, and  has  the  appearance  of  being  two  island.  There  are  two  passages  into  the 
harbor,  one  to  the  eastward  of  the  island,  and  the  other  to  the  westward  of  it ;  the  former 
is  much  die  better  of  the  two,  b«t  this  is  rendered  dan|»rous,  on  account  of  two  sunkea 
rocks  which  lie  off  its  entrance ;  these  are  caUed  the  Gray  Rocks  and  the  Budget :  the 
Grey  Rock  lies  N.  N.  E.  from  the  cape,  distant  a  frUl  mile,  and  is  situated  nearly  on  the 
starboard  side  of  the  channel ;  some  parts  of  these  rocks  are  always  visible,  and  serve  as 
a  mark  for  the  harbor.    The  Budget  is  a  Uind  rock  of  6  feet,  lying  nearfy  mid-channe^ 
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wbA  aii\v  a  qwurtor  of  a  mile  from  tlie  island,  having  deep  water  roand  it  In  the  chan- 
neVto^e  eastward  of  the  Budset  you  will  have  10, 12,  and  14  fathoms,  and  the  best  direc- 
tion to  enter  the  harbor,  will  be  to*  steer  one-third  from  the  rocks  off  the  eastern  point, 
until  Shettmme  lighthouse  is  shut  in,  then  you  will  be  within  the  danger.  There  is  ex- 
cellent tnchorase  off  the  N.  £.  part  of  Negro  Island,  in  from  6  to  4  fikthoms,  on  a  bottonft 
of  stiff  mad.  The  northern  part  of  the  idand  presents  a  low  shingly  beach,  from  whieh 
a  bar  extends  quite  across  to  the  eastern  shore,  over  which  are  15  feet  at  low  water; 
above  this  bar  it  is  navigable  fulf  6  miles,  having  a  smooth  clayey  bottom,  with  3,  4,  and  5 
fathoms  water. 

The  passage  to  the  westward  of  Negro  Island,  is  somewhat  intricate,  encumbered  with 

rocks  and  dangers,  and  should  not  be  attempted  except  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency : 

in  Bach  circumstances,  indecision  or  timidity  might  produce  certain  destruction ;  then 

the  commander's  post  should  be  aloA;,  and  if  not  possessing  confidence  himself  he  should 

affect  it.    Mr.  Des  Barres  says,  **  if  coming  from  the  westward,  in  hauling  round  Point 

Jeffery,  to  avoid  the  ledges,  blind  rocks,  and  shoals,  extending  easterly  frvm  the  western 

shore,  you  should  shape  your  course  N.  N.  £.  i  N.  towards  tlie  cape,  giving  the 

Savsge  Rocks  a  berth  of  three  cables'  length,  until  you  open  Davis's  Island  a  sail's 

breadth  off  Point  William ;  Davis's  Island  is  the  largest,  and  westernmost  at  the  head  of 

the  harbor ;  run  up  in  that  direction,  observing  to  keep  clear  of  a  sunken  rock  i/^ch 

lies  £.  <S.  £.  from  Point  William,  about  300  fiithoms  from  the  shore.    Fisheiy  Beach  is 

bold  to.'* 

To  sail  through  the  north-east  passage,  which  ia  not  so  difficult,  keep  Gbrey's  Rocks 
on  board,  and  steer  N.  W.  for  Point  John,  until  you  see  across  the  istfimus  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Cape  Negro  Island,  or  until  Shelbume  lighthouse  is  shut  in,  and  haviikg  passed 
Ae  Budget :  from  thence  haul  over  to  the  westward,  keeping  along  the  shore  about 
2  cables'  length  from  the  island  to  avoid  the  shoal,  which  extends  half  the  distance 
over  from  Point  John  towards  the  island ;  and  when  you  have  opened  the  small  islands 
tt  the  head  of  the  bay,  shape  your  course  N.  N.  W.  to  the  anchoring  ground,  the  bot- 
tom is  mud  and  clay ;  along  the  N.  £.  side  of  Cape  Negro  Island,  the  amperage  is  good 
stiff  clay. 

The  River  Clyde,  which  descends  from  a  chain  of  lakes  that  extends  £.  N.  £.  and  W. 
S.  W.  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior,  Ms  into  the  head  of  Negro  Harbor,  after  a 
nuiof  28  miles. 

PORT  LiATOUR,  or  HALDIM AND,  is  situated  a  little  westward  of  Negro  Har- 
bor, being  separated  fi^mit  by  a  narrow  peninsuhi;  the  extreme  points  which  bound  the 
entrance  to  the  southward,  are  Point  Jeffery,  or  Blanche  Point,  to  the  eastward,  and 
Point  Bacc&TTO  to  the  west;  between  and  widiin  there  are  several  clusters  of  rocks,  ren- 
dering the  harbor  unfit  for  any  but  smaU  craft:  and  the  tide  leaves  the  head  of  the  inlet 
dry  in  many  places;  the  adjacent  lands  are  barren,  and  the  settlers  are  but  few;  never^ 
theless,  as  some  vessels  may  be  driven  to  seek  shelter  hMre,  the  following  directions  of 
Mr.  Des  Barres  may  prove  acceptable.  **  Ta  sail  into  this  port,  coming  from  the  west- 
ward, continue  your  course  easterly,  until  you  have  Brehem  Isle  a  ship's  length  open  to 
the  eastward  of  North  Rocks :  thence  you  may  steer  northerly  for  Isle  George,  and  when 
you  come  up  within  the  distance  of  two  cables'  length  from  its  south  end,  incline  to  the 
westward  in  a  direction  with  the  western  extremity  of  Pond  Beach,  until  you  open  Pros- 
pect House  on  the  north  side  of  the  northernmost  Mohawk  Ledges,  und  then  haul  into 
anchorage,  in  3  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 

**  Neuiy  midway  between  Baccarro  Point  and  the  South  Ledge  lies  the  Folly,  a  sun- 
ken rock,  within  which  and  the  western  shore  is  a  channel  of  6  tathoms.  The  Vulture, 
a  dangerous  breaker,  lies  S.  W.  i  S.  nearly  two  miles  from  Baccarro  Point." 

BARRINOTON  BAY — This  is  a  spacious  inlet,  situated  to  the  westward  of  Port 
Latour,  and  formed  by  Cape  Sable  Island,  which  lies  in  front  of  ito  entrance;  there  are 
two  passages  Into  it;  that  to  the  eastward  is  between  Baccarro  Point  and  Sshle  Island, 
being  at  ita  entrance  three  miles  wide :  that  to  the  westward  is  not  more  than  a  mile 
broad^  both  are  encumbered  with  numerous  and  extensive  flats,  narrowing  the  passages, 
and  rendering  the  narigation  dangerous;  for  although  the  channels  may  generally  be  dis- 
covered, by  the  waters  appearing  dark,  yet  it  will  requure  a  leading  wind  to  wind  through 
to  the  anchorage,  which  is  towiu^  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
below  the  town ;  here  there  are  from  1 8  to  26  feet  water.  The  passage  to  the  northward  and 
westward  is  used  by  smaU  vessels  only,  and  is  not  safe  without  a  commandingbreeze,  as 
the  tide  of  ebb  is  forced  unnaturally  through  to  the  eastward,  by  the  Bay  of  Fnndy  tide, 
at  the  rapidity  of  3, 4,  and  sometimes  5  knota  an  hour:  setting  immediately  upon  the  rocks 
which  lie  within  it. 

The  Town  of  Barrington  is  situated  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  bay.  Ves- 
•els  venturing  into  this  bay  by  the  eastern  passage,  must  be  very  careful  to  avoid  Baccarro 
Point,  giring  it  a  wide  berth  of  full  2  miles  on  account  of  the  Bantan,  Shot  Pouch,  the 
Vnltore,  and  other  rocks  whxh  tie  off  it;  the  Vulture  Rock  is  very  dangerous,  and  lies 
W.  S.  W.  from  Baccarro  Point,  distant  nearfy  2  miles;  the  Bantan  bears  S.  S.  W.  f^m 
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.the  point  about  a  BimiUir  distance,  and  from  the  Vulture  S.  £.  ahnost  one  mile;  diey  are 
both  exceedingly  dangerous. 

CAPE  SABLE  is  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  a  small  narrow  island  which  is  sep- 
arated and  distinct  from  Cape  Sable  Island ;  it  is  low  and  woody,  but  the  cape  itself  if  a 
broken  white  cliff,  apparently  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  visible  4  or  5  leagues  off; 
from  this  island  spits  of  sand  extend  outward,  both  to  the  south-east  and  south-westward; 
the  Eastern  Ledge  is  called  the  Horse  Shoe,  and  runs  out  21  miles  S.  £.  by  S.;  the 
Western,  or  Cape  Ledge,  stretches  to  the  S.  W.  about  3  miles.  The  tides,  both  flood 
and  ebb,  set  directly  across  these  ledges  at  the  rate  of  3  and  sometimes  4  knots  an  hour* 
causing  a  strong  break  to  a  considerable  distance,  particularly  when  the  wind  is  fresh ;  it 
will  then  often  extend  full  3  leagues  out,  shifting  its  direction  with  the  tide,  the  flood  car- 
rying it  to  the  westward  and  the  ebb  to  the  eastward,  the  former  running  a  considerable 
time  longer  than  the  latter.  This  rippling,  or  breaking  of  the  water,  may  be  considered 
hazardous  to  pass  through  in  a  gale  of  wind,  but  there  is  not  less  than  8,  10,  12,  and  20 
fathoms,  rocky  ground. 

It  is  high  water  at  Cape  Sable,  full  and  change,  at  three-quarters  after  7  o^dock,  and 
the  spring  tides  rise  12  feet,  neaps  6. 

BONNETTA  COVE.— To  the  north-westward  of  Cape  Sable  is  a  small  island,  called* 
Green  Island,  to  the  north-east  of  which  an  inlet  runs  in  to  Cape  Sable  Island,  forming 
Bonnetta  Cove,  where  good  anchorage  may  be  found  in  3  fathoms  water ;  the  entrance 
to  it  is  narrow,  and  runs  in  between  a  spit  and  the  island;  this  will  be  too  difficult  for  a 
stranger  to  discover,  but  is  frequented  by  the  coasters  and  fishermen. 

FAVORITE  COVE  is  situated  in  the  Western  Channel,  and  about  the  middle  of 
Cape  Sable  Island;  here  also  small  vessels  may  run  in  and  anchor  in  2  fathoms,  behind  a 
small  islet  which  lies  mid-channel,  at  its  entrance,  aflbrding  a  passage  on  either  side,  but 
that  to  the  eastward  is  the  best,  and  has  the  deeper  water.  With  S.  W.  gales  there  is 
always  good  anchorage  off  the  N.  E.  side  of  Cape  Sable  Island;  but  the  Shag  Harbor* 
which  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Western  Channel,  and  bears  N.  N.  W.  from  Bon- 
netta Cove,  is  full  of  shoals,  and  must  not  be  attempted,  unless  you  are  well  acquainted 
with  it.  It  is  here  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  9  o^clock,  spring  tides  11  feet,  neaps 
8  feet. 

THE  BRAZIL  ROCK  — This  is  a  flat  rock,  covering  a  space  of  10  yards,  over  which 
are  only  8  and  9  feet  at  low  water;  a  tail  extends  90  or  100  yards  from  its  base,  having  £ 
to  8  fathoms  water;  the  tide,  running  strong  over  this,  causes  a  ripple,  and  makes  the  rock 
appear  larger  than  it  really  is.  Southward  of  the  rock,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile, 
you  will  have  35  and  34  fathoms,  then  30  and  22  as  you  approach  nearer  to  it;  but  to* 
wards  the  Cape  Sable  shore  the  soundings  are  regular,  ii'om  19' to  15  fathoms;  you  will 
then  lessen  your  water  to  10  and  7  fathoms,  when  you  will  be  at  the  edge  of  the  Race- 
horse Shoal;  to  the  northward  of  the  Brazil  Rock,  in  the  direction  of  the  Bantan  Rock, 
you  will  have  16,  19,  15,  17, 16,  15,  and  10  fathoms;  with  this  latter  depth  you  wiD  be 
near  the  Bantan,  and  must  tack  to  the  westward.  The  exact  position  of  this  rock  has 
been  much  disputed,  but  the  place  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Des  Barres  appears  to  be  n^ly 
correct;  its  latitude  is  43''  24'  15"  N.  and  longitude  65«^  22'  W. 

*    •       Magnetic  Bearings  and  Distances  between  Halifax  and  Cape  Sable. 

From  Sambro  lighthouse  to  Cross  Island,  Lunenburg,  nearly  W 8i  leagues. 

Cnpe  La  Have,.4 W.  |  S 12        do. 

Liverpool  lighthouse, W,  by  S 17j       do. 

Hopfc  Island,  near  Port  Jolie,. .  W.  S.  W.  J  W 21        do. 

entrance  of  Port  Shelburne, . . . "JV.  S.  W , . , ,  .29        do. 


-Cape  Negro, W.S. W.  a  little  westerly, . 31  i      do. 

"Cape  Sable, W.  S.  W.  i  W.* 36        do. 

-BrazU  Rock, Nearly  W.  S.  W 34j      do. 


Shelburne  lighthouse  to  Cape  Negn^ S.  W.  i  S 7     miles. 

Cape  Negro  to  the  Brazil  Rock, S.  W.  |  S 10        do. 

Cape  Sable  to  the  Brazil  Rock, S.  E.  by  E 8i        do. 


•• 


THE  ISLE  OF  SABLE  AND  BANKS  OF  IVOTA  SCOTIA. 

ON  the  days  of  the  new  and  full  moon,  it  is  high  water  along  the  south  shore  of  the 
island  at  half  an  hour  after  8  o'clock,  and  it  flows  tS  half  an  hour  past  10  o'clock  on  tho 
north  side,  and  till  near  11  o'clock  in  the  pond.   Common  spring  tides  rise  seven  feet  per^ 

'  ■>  -  -  -  ^.^a^^        I  ■        —^^^^   m  ■       ■ 

■  m, 

*  This  coune  cannot  be  sailtd,  upon  account  of  the  interventioo  of  the  UiuL  . 
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pen^cidar,  and  neap  tides  four.  The  flood  Beta  in  from  the  S.  S.  W.  at  the  rate  of  half 
a  mile  an  hour,  but  it  alters  its  course  and  increases  its  velocity,  near  the  ends  of  the  island. 
At  half  flood  it  streams  north,  and  south  at  half  ebb,  with  great  swiftness,  across  the  north- 
east and  north-west  bars;  it  is  therefore  dangerous  to  approach  without  a  commanding 
breeze.  The  north-east  bar  runs  out  £.  N.  £.  about  six  leagues  from  the  eastern  ex- 
tremis of  the  island,  all  which  is  very  shoal,  having  in  a  few  places  no  more  than  2,  3, 
or  4  fathoms  water,  whence  it  continues  £.  and  £.  by  S.  deepening  gradually  to  12,  15, 
and  18  fathoms  water,  at  the  distance  of  8  or  10  leagues,  and  shaping  to  the  S.  and  S.  £. 
sloping  gently  to  60  and  70  fathoms  water.  To  the  northward  and  eastward  it  is  very 
steep,  and,  in  a  run  of  3  miles,  the  water  will  deepen  to  130  fathoms.  Abreast  of  the 
body  of  the  island,  the  soundings  are  more  gradual.  The  shoal  ground  of  the  north-west 
bar  extends  5  leagues  to  the  westward,  and  deepens  gradually  to  70  fathoms  water,  at 
the  distance  of  20  or  25  leagues  from  the  isle,  and  winds  easterly  and  southerly,  until  it 
meets  the  soundings  off  the  north-east  bar.  The  quality  of  the  bottom  in  general  is  very 
fine  sand,  with  a  few  small  transparent  stones ;  to  the  northward,  and  close  to  the  north- 
east bar,  the  sand  is  mixed  with  many  black  specks;  but  near  the  north-west  bar,  the 
sand  has  a  greenbh  color.  The  north-east  bar  breaks,  in  bad  weather,  at  the  distance  of 
6  and  10  leagues  from  the  island.  The  north-west  bar  breaks,  in  bad  weather,  sometimes 
20  miles  from  the  island. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Capt.  Joseph  Darby  ^  SuperintendarU  of  Sable  Idand,  to  the  Editors. 

**Ihave  known  the  island  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years,  in  which  time  the  west  end 
has  decreased  in  length  about  7  miles,  although  the  outer  breakers  pf  the  N.  W.  bar 
have  the  same  benring  from  the  west  end  of  the  island  that  they  then  had,  about  N.  W. 
by  compass,  distant  about  8  miles,  which  clearly  shows  that  the  whole  of  the  bank  and 
the  bar  travels  to  the  eastward.  The  ground  is  high  and  the  water  shoal  outside  of  the 
breakers  7  or  8  miles  in  a  N.  W.  direction.  The  flood  tide  sets  across  the  bar  to  the 
northward  and  eastward  very  strong,  aod  the  ebb  tide  to  the  opposite  point,  changing 
alternately  at  half  flood  and  half  ebb.  The  ground  to  the  southward  and  westwaj^  of 
tlie  bar  Is  very  regular,  deepening  very  slowly  to  a  considerable  distance;  but  to  the 
northward  and  eastward  the  ground  is  very  Bteep,  and  from  the  breakers,  or  from  very 
shoal  ground  outside  of  the  breakers,  you  fall  into  deep  water  all  at  once.  The  bank 
to  the  N.  W.  is  ver}*^  uneven,  and  curves  round  to  the  northward  in  a  steep  ridge,  and  at 
the  distance  of  about  35  miles  from  the  island,  in  a  N.  W.  direcUon,  are  10  fathoms  water, 
pnd  W.  N.  W.  and  £.  S.  £.  from  that  the  ground  falls  very  suddenly  into  deep  water. 
This  ridge  joins  the  middle  ground,  and  extends  in  an  easterly  and  a  N.-  £.  direction  to 
a  considerable  distance,  with  shoal  water;  the  bottom  in  small  ridses,  with  11,  12,  11, 
13  fathoms  of  water,  and  so  on,  over  it;  and  between  this  bank  and  me  bar,  or  the  isknd« 
the  water  is  very  deep,  80  or  90  fathoms.  The  bank  extends  to  the  eastward  abreast  of 
the  island,  the  southernmost  edge  of  the  bank,  from  20  to  25  miles  to  the  northwaxd  of 
the  island. 

^*The  east  end  has  altered  very  little  since  my  knowledge  of  it,  except  in  height,  which 
18  much  greater  than  it  was,  and  the  whole  island  seems  to  increase  in  height  every  year, 
but  grows  narrower.  There  is  a  low  bar  of  dry  sand  runnUig  from  the  high  land  ^f  the 
east  end,  in  a  N.  £.  direction,  about  three  miles,  from  whence  shoal  water,  that  always 
breaks,  extends*  about  two  miles  further,  in  an  £.  N.  £.  direction,  outside  of  which,  for 
a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  is  a  passage  across  the  bar,  with  from  2i  to  3  fethoms  of 
water  in  it.  Outside  of  that,  again,  is  a  piece  of  high  ground  thatiilways  breaks,  and  is 
•ometimes  dry,  and  extends  in  an  £.  1^.  £.  direction  between  2  ana  3  iniles,  from  which 
the  shoal  ground  tontinues  in  the  same  direction  some  miles  further.  The  flood  tide 
across  this  bar  sets  very  strpng  to  the  northward,  and  the  ebb  tide  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, but  not  so  strong.  The  soundings  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  the  bar  are  flat 
and  regular  for  a  considerable  distance,  but  to  the  northward  and  westward*  the  ground  is 
very  steep — close  to  the  breakers  10  fathoms,  audioes  down  suddenly  into  70  or  80  fath- 
oms to  100  or  upwards.  I  believe,  in  general,  there  is  a  very  strong  current  setting  to 
the  W.  S.  W.  between  the  Sable  Bank  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  stream ;  and  there  is  a 
stronc  current  sets  down  (he  western  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  stream,  in  a  S. 
S.  W.  direction.  The  current  along  the  south  side  of  the  island  is  veiy  shoal  water,  runs 
b«yth  east  and  west,  and  is  principal^  influenced  bv  the  winds.  The  most  of  the  wrecks 
that  happen  here  are  in  error  in  their  longitude;  tor  instance,  vessels  bound  to  the  east- 
-wwxd  think  themselves  past  the  island  when  they  get  on  shore  upon  it,  and  vessels  botmd 
to  die  westward  (say  from  £urope)  do  not  think  themselves  so  &r  to  the  westward 
when  they  gel  on  shore  upon  it.  I  have  known  several  cases  of  vessels  from  £urope 
that  have  not  made  an  error  in  their  loltgitude  exceeding  half  a  degree,  untU  they  came 
tt>  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  flrom  that  here,  in  moderate  weather  and  light  winds, 
have  noade  errors  of  from  rixty  to  a  hundred  mUes,  which,  I  think,  goes  so  far  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  westerly  and  sontfaeriy  current  hetween  the  Grand  Banks  and  here. 
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Vmk  kft  ilM  fcic  it  flwf  cAerwwd*  hvnped.  MlfcinM.  if  lk»  mmm»  we  crt  awsT.  Ae 
■fatk  <f  tb<?  rigpig  cwvwtt  thram  Mil  •■  get  f  tli  il  nd  fcwikilM  Ike  flead.  tod 
am  flpnwnllf  tiMBf  ket.  Bt  if  jea  «e  —  cUfaer  rf  Ike  hegm>  Ike  int  mMttiiition 
dbeoUfce  tc»i0ie«reikebaitiaMifii;jfateatlieriBp,  aai  leeie  heras  omb  »  ever  tcu  have 
t»  ekMdMi  tke  Mpe  rffiilii.  kpr  ^IFz  leilwiw  le  get  •»  Ike  leeward  of  tke  breakers, 
aad  bad  ea  tke  hhmL  erroffdiag  to  cirtaaf  ini,  eadi  aiw  mr  la  kad  oa  tke  aortii  side 
if  fawiMe,  m  wemeU  that  get  oa  tke  hn  wewj  OMa  dkappear  ■Ji^ithii,  eitker  bj  gom* 

to  pJBceo  ie  tke  inagakr  era  md  Miaag  t aH,  or  by  io*«g  •oer  ikeHeep  beA  to  the 

Motfaward.  sad  Mkng  ia  deep  wefeer.  Wbea  property  caa  he  oowed  oa  tke  iaknd,  it  is 
proper  fur  the  auMCer  oad  hk  crew  to  do  d»e  ataaMt  io  ikeir  power  to  aere  it;  tktej  can 
C0t  tke  ooMrtoaee  of  tke  people  of  tke  irfiiid,  wilk  a  boot  oad  toaaio  of  kavKO,  not  for 
ktre,  lor  tkey  ore  emplajid  ij  guteiaaieat,  and  tke  iikad  dmva  o  nkage  of  wkatever 
maf  be  oered  oa  it,  wfaidb  m  apportnaed  hj  tke  wmptttntam  at  FfaJfrr :  tke  more  there 
if  oered  bjr  the  atarter  aad  crew  die  leoi  advage  inD  be  takea;  bat  it  ia  very  often  the 
caoe  that  tke  erewo  w9  aot  aomt  to  aere  properlj,  and  wliatetei  ia  aated  is  done  exclo- 
airolf  bf  the  eatabfiabneat,  in  wfaiefa  caae  the  aaKage  ia  pretty  b%li.  There  are  baild- 
inp  on  the  iriaad  tarr  the  aheker  of  peraoaa  eaat  awmj  on  it,  wUi  prwiabna  for  those 
WW9  oare  noae;  ako  aome  bnHdinp  Ibr  tke  reeeplam  of  perishable  gooda.  lliese  boiid- 
tnfi,  and  whaterer  k  pot  into  them,  are  nnder  Ae  charge  of  d»e  saperintendant.  M 
property  oared  mnst  be  aeot  to  Halifax  by  the  int  opportanity:  the  master  can  keep 
inreotoriea  and  eootimie  with  die  gooda  if  he  likea,  bat  haa  no  control  orer  their  desli- 
nation;  bat  I  beliere,  hw  petitioning  tke  goremor  at  Halifia,  he  might  get  permission  to 
take  them  where  be  piaasei,  on  paying  die  dn^  and  aahage.  When  any  property  is 
aarMf  on  die  island  it  k  sent  to  HafifiuL,  whore  it  is  adrertiaed  and  aoM  by  order  of  the 
comniasioneri,  and  the  proceeda  paid  into  their  bands,  ont  of  which  diey  pay  the  king's 
does,  the  aalrage  apportioned  by  the  magistrates,  the  expenses  of  frei^t,  and  other 
omaU  charges,  uid  the  residue  is  paid  over  to  the  master,  i^  odier  anthonsed  agent,  for 
the  benedt  of  the  anderwnters  and  all  concerned.  The  saperintendant  is  under  the 
control  of  the  carremor  and  the  commsssioners,  and  can  tidie  do  new  step  without  orden 
from  them.  The  abore  and  before  mentioned  custom  is  an  okl  and  long  established 
rule,  and  supported  by  many  acts  of  Ike  Provincial  Legislature,  and  more  particularlj 
by  an  act  paased  the  4th  day  of  April,  1836,  and  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  Majesty's  reigo, 
which  does  more  foOy  explain  and  set  fordi  the  rules  for  Ike  guidance  of  the  estableh- 
xaent. 

**The  north  side  is  rery  safe,  as  a  ressel  may  approach  any  part  of  it  willun  a  mile, 
and  Tassels  in  distrefs  might,  by  standing  in  on  the  north  side  and  near  the^west  ead, 
where  the  principal  establishment  is,  get  a  supply  of  fresh  water  or  fuel,  or  a  partial  sup- 
ply oi  provisions  aod  fresh  meat,  except  in  cases  of  a  strong  breeze  and  in  heavy  sea  on 
•bore.  There  is  no  diflicnhy  in  working  boats  on  this  side  of  Ike  bland.  The  south  side 
is  also  very  safe  to  approach  in  clear  weather,  but  from  the  heavy  sea  that  constantiy 
breaks  on  it,  the  communication  with  a  vessel  by  boats,  is  extremely  difficult,  except  after 
a  spell  of  northwardly  winds  for  three' or  four  days,  when  the  sea  becomes  smooth,  and 
boats  may  work.*' 

As  when  a  vessel  is  on  shore  in  a  fog,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ascertain  her 
true  position,  in  order  to  save  the  ship  or  the  lives  of  those  on  board,  the  foUowing  direc- 
tions should  be  attended  to. 

If  breakers  are  seen  to  extend  in  a  dnrection  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  you  are  on  the  N.  W.  bar 

If  breakers  are  seen  to  extend  W.  S.  W.  and  £.  N.  £.  you  are  on  the  N.  £.  bar. 

If  breakers  are  seen  to  the  northward  ahead,'  and  extending  from  east  to  w^t,  you  are 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island. 

If  breakers  are  seen  to  the  southward  ahead,  and  extending  from  east  to  west,  you  are 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island. 

The  eastern  end  of  this  island  is  in  43^^  69'  N.  lat.,  long.  59^  48'  W.:  the  western  end 
Is  In  430  67'  N.  kt.,  tong.  eo^^  14'  W. 
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tcK.-^.  M.  pneket  brig  Expreas  feU  in  with  two  ufauids  of  iee  on  Sdbld  Island  Bank, 
the  7th  July,  1836,  in  45  ftthoniB  wster,  estimated  heights  180  and  160  feet.  Latitude 
43°  13'  N.,  tong.  26*  17'  W.    Ah-  46°,  water  42o. 

The  Nom  Scotia  Banks  extend  nearly  70  leagues,  ui  a  westerly  direction*  From  the 
Isle  of  Sable,  they  are  from  20  to  86  leagues  wide,  and  their  inner  edges  are  from  14  to 
18  leagues  off  shore.  They  are  intersected  by  narrow  winding  channels,  (the  bottom  of 
which  ii  mud,)  runnins  N.  W.  and  S*  £.  Between  these  banks  and  the  shore,  are  several 
small  inner  banks,  wiui  deep  water  and  muddy  bottom.  The  water  deepens  regularly 
from  the  Isle  of  Sable,  to  the  distance  of  22  leagues,  in  60  fiithoms,  fine  gravel ;  thence  pro- 
ceeding westward,  the  gravel  becomes  coarser ;  continuing  westward  to  the  western  ex« 
tremi^  of  the  banks,  the  soundings  are  rocky*,  and  shoalen  to  18  and  16  fathoms  water. 
Cape  Sable  bearing  N.  by  W.  distant  16  leagues. 

The  south-west  extremity  of  Banquereau,  lies  serenteen  leagues  £.  N.  £.  one  half  £• 
from  the  east  end  of  the  Isle  of  Sable.  This  bank  extends  £.  by  N.  36  leagues,  and  is 
near  8  leagues  in  width ;  its  shoaleat  part  is  about  6  leagues  frt>m  its  eastern  extremity, 
in  16  and  18  fiitfaoms  water,  slimy  sand  and  ckms :  whence  it  deepens  regularly  every 
way  to  60  and  70  fathoms,  towards  the  edges  of  the  bank. 

This  bank  is  steep  to;  and  from  its  soundings  on  the  north  side,  you  fiill  immediately 
into  90  or  100  fathoms  water,  black  mud ;  and  on  the  soutib  side,  into  120  iadioms. 

Remarks. — It  may  be  observed,  generally,  that  the  soundings  all  along  the  Nova  Sco- 
tian  Coast,  between  Cape  Canso  on  the  £.  N.  £.  and  Cape  Sable  to  the  W.  S.  W.  are 
very  irregular;  from  26  to  40  and  60  &thoms;  therefore,  in  foggy  weather,  do  not 
Btand  nearer  in  ahore  than  36  fiuhoms,  lest  yon  frdl  upon  some  ofUie  ledges.  By  no 
means  make  too  bold  with  the  shore  in  such  weather,  unless  you  are  sure  of  the  part 
of  the  coast  you  are  on ;  for  you  may,  otherwise,  when  bound  for  Halifiix,  faQ  unex- 
pectedly into  Makone  or  Mecklenburgh  Bays,  and  thus  be  caught  and  endangered  by  a  S. 
£.  wind. 

The  weather  on  the  coast  is  frequently  foggy  in  the  spring  and  some  part  of  the  sum- 
mer ;  in  paxticular  at  the  distance  of  4  or  6  leagues  friom  the  shores ;  but  on  approaching 
nearer,  the  -weather  is  found  more  clear ;  and  with  the  wind  from  the  land,  it  is  perfectly 
clesr  and  pleasant* 


THE  WEST  AND  NORTHERN  COASTS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA, 
AND  THE  COAST  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  INCLUDING  THE 
BAY  OF  FUNDY,  WITH  MANAN  ISLANDS,  &c. 

RxMAKKs. — Whoever  examines  and  well  considers  the  situation  of  the  south-western 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  Manan  Islands,  will  readily  perceive  the  dan- 
sera  attends^  upon  the  navigatk>n  of  Us  harbors,  its  natural  exposure  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  variableness  of  ita  tides  and  winds,  and  the  many  rocks  with  which  it  ia  envi- 
roned. These,  therefore,  must  be  expected  to  involve  the  mariner  in  occasional  difficul- 
ties, which  will  call  forth  his  utmost  energies,  and  require  no  common  share  of  attention 
to  surmount;  yet,  although  the  loss  of  vessels  in  these  parts  fully  justifies  a  perilous  ap- 
prehenswn,  there  are  few  obstacles  which  a  moderate  exercise  of  skill  and  resolution 
woald  not  have  been  able  to  overcome ;  and  we  fear  it  is  more  to  the  want  of  these  quali- 
fications in  the  navigators,  than  to  the  dangers  of  the  navigation,  that  such  losses  have  ever 
occurred. 

'*  It  is  essential,''  says  Mr.  Lockwood,  **  to  the  safety  of  those  who  are  navigating  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  that  it  should  be  cleai'ly  understood  ;**  and  in  cases  of  necessity,  many 
are  the  places  of  safety  to  which  vessels  might  resort,  even  without  the  advantage  of  a 
pilot,  although  no  man  would  attempt  to  justify  the  economy  of  saving  the  expeuse  of 
pilotage,  on  a  coast  like  this,  where  currents,  fogs,  and  changes  of  weather  may  confound 
the  bMt  indgmeot. 

In  order  to  lessen  these  accidents,  if  not  totally  to  prevent  such  fatal  occurrences  in 
future,  let  the  mariner  be  faUy  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  fr^uently  sounding  with 
the  deepsea  lead,  and  see  the  expediency  of  having  his  anchors  and  cabtes  fit  for  imme- 
diate use ;  Ihis  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  his  mind,  for  vessels  well  equipped 
and  perfect  in  gear,  with  their  anchors  stowed,  as  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
have  been  heie  wrecked,  in  moderate  weather,  and  so  frequently,  that  such  gross  neg- 
lect cannot  be  too  much  reprobated;  such  serious  losses  will,  we  trust,  be  hereafker 
prevented,  more  especially  as  it  is  so  dependant  upon  the  mariner  himself,  and  may 
be,  in  most  cases,  remedied  by  oviy  soondmg  in  time,  and  keeping  the  lead  in  continual 
actioD*  * 
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Tides. — Another  Bob|eet  most  paitictilarly  easential  to  the  mtriner,  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  tides :  this*  we  recommend  seriously  to  Mi  attention. 

CAPE  SABLE  TO  BRIER'S  ISLAND,  ON  WHICH  IS  A  LIGHTHOUSE. 

.  The  Coasts,  Islands,  6cc. — ^Before  we  giro  a  description  of  the  main  land,  from  Ctfpe 
Sable  to  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  the  islands  end 
rocks  which  lie  adjacent  and  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Sable ;  these  are  the  Blonde  Rock, 
the  Seal,  (on  which  is  a  lighthouse,  painted  white,  containing  a  fixed  h^t,)  and  Mud  Isl- 
ands, the  Tusket  Islands,  the  Gannet  Rock,  and  Green  Island,  &c.  The  Seal  Islands' 
southenimost  point  bears  from  Cape  Sable  nearly  W.  N.  W.  i  W.  distant  16  miles,  being 
•omewhat  more  than  two  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south.  Its  southern  put  is 
covered  with  scrubby  trees,  elevated  about  thirty  feet  above  the  sea ;  to  the  southward 
of  this  part,  distant  two  miles  and  seven-tenths,  is  a  rock  uncovered  at  low  water,  called 
the  Blonde,  from  a  vessel  that  in  1777  was  wrecked  upon  it ;  round  this  rock  are  7,  9, 
and  10  fathoms  water.  About  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  Blonde,  are  very  heavy  and 
dangerous  overfieiUs,  having  a  very  alarming  appearance.  The  ship  Waterloo,  in  passti^ 
between  the  Blonde  Rock  and  Seal  Island,  struck  twice  upon  a  rocky  shoal,  with  only 
Id  feet  water  over  it,  and  thereby  knocked  off  her  rudder ;  this  was  supposed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  lodge  which  runs  off  to  the  southward  of  the  Seal  Island.  The  Blonde 
Rock  is  particu&rly  dangerous,  as  the  ebb  tide  sets  so  strongly  towards  it,  and  from  the 
fewness  of  the  Seal  Islands  you  are  so  likely  to  be  deceived,  even  in  fine  weather.  The^ 
tide  also  runs  with  great  rapidly  past  the  Seal  and  Mud  Islands,  which  occasions  the  sea 
to  break  over  the  shoals  in  their  vicinity,  making  tiiem  appear  more  extensive  than  per- 
haps they  really  are.  In  sailing,  therefore,  between  the  Seal  Island  and  the  Mud  Isl- 
ands, large  vessek  should  always  keep  one  mile  off  the  latter,  by  which  they  will  avoid 
the  overalls,  in  3  fiithoms.  Off  the  western  part  of  the  Seal  Island,  distant  one  mile,  lie 
two  small  rocky  islets,  called  the  DevU's  Limb,  and  the  Limb's  Limb;  the  DevH's  Limb 
is  visible  at  all  times,  and  the  Limb's  Limb  is  only  seen  at  half  tide.  The  smoothest 
anchorage  is  midway  between  these  and  Seal  Island,  in  3i  or  4  fitthoms,  clear  sand ;' 
wild  fowl  and  fish  are  here  in  abundance.  The  fishermen  resort  to  this  island  for  wood 
and  water;  the  former  they  obtun  from  wrecks,  the  latter  from  a  pond  near  the  centre 
•f  the  island. 

The  Mud  Islands,  called  also  the  North  Seals,  are  5  or  6  low  ragged  islands,  the  largest 
of  which  lies  N.  £.  by  N.  3i  miles  from  the  southern  Seal  Islai^;  it  is  one  mile  and  a 
quarter  long,  and  off  its  southern  point  lies  the  Noddy,  a  littie  low  islet,  to  the  southward 
of  which  are  overfalls  of  18  feet;  large  vessels,  in  passing  between  Seal  and  Mud  Islands, 
should  be  careful  to  borrow  within  a  mile  of  Seal  Island,  for  these  overfalls  extend  full 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Noddy  Islet.  To  this  islet  the  petrels,  or  Mother  Cary's 
chickens,  annually  resort  in  great  quantities  to  hatch  their  youns;,  flitting  about  in  asto- 
nishing numbers.  Nearly  N.  W.  by  N.  distant  two  miles  from  the  largest  Mud  Island, 
is  a  ridge  of  rocks,  caUed  the  Soldier's  Ledge ;  it  is  commonly  uncovered  at  half  ebb. 
The  course  from  abreast  of  Cape  Sable,  to  pass  between  Seal  and  Mud  Islands,  is  N.  W. 
by  W.;  you  will  meet  with  some  overfiills  in  this  direction,  but  no  danger. 

Tusket  Bald  Islands  are  a  cluster  of  islands  lying  to  the  northward  of  the  Mud  Islands, 
and  to  the  south-westward  of  the  entrance  of  the  Tusket  River ;  some  of  them  are  of 
considerable  dimensions,  and  there  are  many  shoals  and  dangers  among  them,  so  tnat 
although  there  may  be  navigable  channels  between,  no  stranger  should  attempt  these 
passages.  In  the  channel  which  separates  the  Tusket  and  Mud  Islands  is  a  rocky  shoal, 
called  by  Des  Bnrras,  the  Acteon;  it  lies  N.  N.  W.  distant  4  miles  frtim  the  largest  Mod 
Island,  but  Mr.  Lockwood  places  it  one  mile  and  a  half  fritther  off;  nevertheless,  these 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  dangerous  shoal,  although  its  position  does  not 
seem  to  have'been  exactly  determined;  it  appears  to  have  from  2  to  4  fiithoms  over  it, 
and  therefore  must  be  carefully  watohed  for  and  guarded  against  by  those  who  should 
venture  through  this  channel. 

TUSKET  RIVER  runs  in  to  the  northeastward  of  the  Tusket  Islands,  and  is  one  of 
several  inlets  that  are  navigable  on  this  part  of  the  coast ;  it  has  several  setdements  on  its 
banks,  but  at  present  is  litde  known  or  frequented. 

PUBNICO  HARBOR  is,  according  to  Mr.  Lockwood's  account,  **  an  exceUent  ship 
harbor,  easy  of  access,  and  well  situat»a  for  vessels  bound  for  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  dis- 
tressed for  either  shelter  or  supplies.  Its  entrance  is  distant  from  the  south  end  of  Seal 
Island  12  or  13  miles,  from  which  it  bears  N.  E.  i  £.  the  depths  of  water  between  them 
being  from  16  to  20  fathoms,  and  from  thence  tp  12  and  7  fathoms  up  so  far  as  the  beach, 
whidi  is  the  proper  place  for  strangers  to  anchor.  Above  tiiis  beach,  on  the  western  side, 
is  a  ledge,  which  becomes  partiy  dry  at  low  water.  About  8  or  3  mUes,  on  the  alBrboard 
ahoro,  before  you  arrive  at  the  entrance  to  Pubnico,  i^St.  John*s  Island,  under  the  north- 
em  side  of  which  is  good  shelter  in  south-easterty  gales;  and  smaU  vessels' frequently 
tie  round  the  beach ;which  forms  its  eastern  part;  but  coasters  commonly  pass^  tfaix>u^ 
the  inner  chaonel,  within  St.  John's,  Mutton,  and  Bonne  Portage  Jdaada^  by 
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and  thence  towards  Barrington  Bay  by  Shig  harbor ;  but  tiiese  places  are  pardy  shoal, 
and  totally  unfitted  for  large  vesseler.  ^     • 

From  the  entrance  to  Pubnico  a  W.  N.  W.  i  W.  course  for  4  leagues,  will  lead  clear 
to  the  southward  of  the  Tusket  Islands,  but  in  this  route  you  must  be  very  carefbl  to 
av4Md  th^  Soldier's  Ledge  and  the  Acteon,  both  of  which  have  been  already  describe4« 
Having  passed  to  the  westward  of  the  Mud  and  Tusket  Islands,  you  will  encounter,  in 
ypur  passage  to  the  northward,  the  Gannet  Rock,  which  lies  N.  W.  by  W^  nearly  6  miles 
d'istant  from  the  Southern  Bald  Island,  and  S.  i  W.  10  miles  from  Cape  Fourchu ;  it  is 
36  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  always  appears  whitened  by  the  dung  of  birds ; 
about  two  miles  to  the  south-westward  of  the  Gannet  is  the  Oppossum's  Ledge,  which  is 
visible  at  half  tide,  and  appears  to  have'  endangered  the  lives  of  many,  having  been  formerly, 
represented  to  lie  4  miles  W.  by  N.  from  the  Grannet;  Des  Barres  has  placed  this  dan- 
ger in  latitude  43°  40'  40",  and  longitude  66°  9'. 

GREBN  ISLAND  lies  N.  N.  £.  }  N.  distant  H  mites  from  (he  Gannet  Rock  light; 
there  is  a  reef  runs  out  from  this  island  to  the  south-westward  almost  i  of  a  mile ;  round 
dus  reef  are  6  and  5  fathoms  water,  and  between  it  and  the  Gannet  Rock  from  12  to  17 
fathoms.  West  of  Green  Island,  about  Id  mile,  is  also  a  sunken  ledge ;  it  lies  directly  in 
the  fairway  of  the  channel  to  the  Little  Harbor  of  Jefoogu'e,  which  is  shoal  and  intricate, 
being  the  common  resort  of  fishermen  and  coasters ;  the  lands  adjacent  are  moderately 
highf  and  are  both  well  cultivated  and  settled.  Should  a  stranger  ventitre  for  th» 
harbor,  he  must  not  only  avoid  the  dangers  already  described,  but  also  a  rocky  shoal,  called 
the  Dragon,  which  is  situated  S.  W.  Southerly  a  full  mile  from  Jebogne  Head,  and  N. 
N.  £.  one  mile  and  three-quarters  from  Green  Island ;  there  are  8,  10,  and  12  ikthoms 
between  the  Dragon  and  Green  Island ;  and  bi  6,  and  7  fathoms  between  it  and  Jebogue 
Head ;  there  is  also  a  knoll  of  3  fathoms  at  the  entiimce  of  the  harbor,  and  shoal  water  ofiT 
its  eastern  side.  , 

C  AP£  FOURCHU,  or  the  Foiked  Cape*  on  which  there  is  a  lighthouse,  containing 
•  revolving  light,  visible  one  and  a  quarter  minute,  and  invisible  half  a  minute.  The 
building  is  red  and  white,  vertically,  135  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  called  from  the 
island  which  forms  it,  having  two  narrow  prongs  running  out  to  the  southward,  but  the 
inlet  formed  between  these  must  not  be  mistaken  for  Yarmouth  Harbor,  which  lies  to  the 
eastward  of  them  both.  This  cape  forms  a  remarkable  object  in  these  parts,  being  rocky ^ 
high,  and  barren ;  it  bears  from  Jebogue  Head  N.  N.  W.  i  N.  distant  4!l  miles. 

YARMOUTH. — Vessels  intending  to  ruirfor  Fourchu  or  Yarmouth  Harbor,  will  find 
it  the  safest  way  to  proceed  to  the  westward  of  Seal  Island,  the  Gannet  Rock,  and  Green 
Island,  giving  the  Grannet  a  berth  of  about  two  miles ;  they  will  £hen  have  no  danger  to 
encounter,  Imt  from  20  to  30  fathoms  water  all  the  way.  Having  passed  Greep  Island 
their  course  towards  Yarmouth  Harbor  will  be  about  N.  N.  E.  1  N*.  In  this  passage 
they  will  meet  with  the  Bagshot  Rock,  which  dries  at  low  water,  and  is  dangerous,  mu'' 
ning  out  shoal  full  half  a  mile  to  the  southward :  it  bears  from  Cape  Jebogue  nearly  N# 
W.  from  which  it  is  distant  almost  2h  miles,  and  from  Cape  Fourchu  S.  by  W.  almost  2} 
miles;  you  may  pass  on  either  side  of  this  rock,  and  run  on  N.  by  £.  i  £.  for  the  har- 
bor's mouth ;  this  is  considered  a  safe  but  small  harbor ;  the  fairway  is  to  follow  the  east-' 
em  shore  until  you  reach  the  eastern  pomt ;  this  you  are  to  give  a  berth,  and  proceed 
mid-channel :  you  will  readily  perceive  the  isthmus,  with  a  battery  upon  it,  and  under  its 
leei;  to  the  northward,  is  the  anchorage ;  the  ground  is  good,  and  the  depth  of  water.from 
5  to  6  fathoms.  About  a  m'de  above  the  anchorage  is  the  town  of  Yarmouth,  which  is 
numerously  peopled,  the  houses  large,  though  straggling,  the  grounds  adjacent  well  culti- 
vated, and  the  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  generally  good. 

From  Cape  Fourchu  to  Cape  Mary  the  main  land  extends  N.  by  W.  and  from  Cape 
Mary  to  the  lighthouse  on  Brier's  Island  is  N.  N.  W.  13  miles.  Almost  opposite  to  Cape 
Fourchu  is  the  Lurcher^s  Rocky  Shoal,  and  between  that  and  Cape  St.  Mary  is  th« 
Trinity  Ledge,  and  these  are  the  only  dangers  in  the  passage. 

THE  LURCHER  ROCK  lies  nearly  W.  N.  W.  from  Cape  Fourchu,  distant  13 
milee ;  it  covers  a  spot  of  about  3  acres  of  shoal  ground,  the  least  water  over  which  is  12 
foet;  around  the  edge  of  the  shaUow  water  are  10,  11,  and  12  &tboms,  and  a  little  fur^ 
ther  off  from  20  to  30  fathoms. 

THE  TRINITY  LEDGE  comprehends  a  smaller  space  than  the  Lurcher,  about 
three-fourths  of  an  acre,  having  the  tops  of  three  small  roeks  showing  themselves  at  low 
tides ;  this  danger  bears  from  Cape  Fourchu  N.  by  W.  distant  14  miles,  and  from  Cape 
St.  Mary  S.  AV.  }  W.  6i  miles ;  the  depth  of  water  to  a  niile  round  it  is  from  12  to  15 
ftithonn.  The  stream  runs  very  ptrongly  over  these  two  dangers,  but  the  anchorages  in 
tiieir  viciruty  are  tolerably  goo^-for  9  tide. 

Vessels  coming  round  Cape  Sable,  and  intending  to  take  the  Tusket  Passages,  may 
steer  N.  W.  by  N.  and  proceed  through  either  of  tli^  channels  which  have  been  described 
beioBat  as  best  suits  their  convenience,  or  else  proceed  to  the  southward  of  Seal  Island 
fmx  0boat  35  mil^s,  passing  at  the  distance  of  20  miles  to  the  westward  of  Seal  Island ; 
tboii  thtf  Bay  of  Fundy  will  be  open,  and  their  course  up  N.  N.  W,    This  will  carry 
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them  outside  of  the  Lurcher,  bat  the  tide  will  mike  one  point  difference  in  this  eouMf 
and  it  sets  S.  E.  and  N.  W.  through  the  channels  of  Mud  and  Tusket  Islands,  and  nest 
the  Manan  Ledges,  the  ebb  running  W.  S.  W.  and  the  flood  £.  N.  £.  at  the  rate  of  four 
knots  an  hour. 

From  the  Seal  Islands  up  to  Cape  St.  Mary,  the  soundings  extend  full  20  and  30 
leagues  off  the  land  westward  of  Briei's  Island  light,  and  near  the  Manan  Ledges  tre 
60,  80,  and  100  fiuihoms  at  3  and  4  miles  distance ;  therefore  the  lead  should  always  be 
kept  going. 

BRIER'S  ISLAND,  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  BAY  OP  FUNDY, 

TO  CHIGNECTO  BAY. 

BRIER'S  ISLAND  lies  at  the  S.  W.  entrance  of  St.  Maiy's  Bay ;  it  is  4  miles  loBg 
and  li  mile  broad  ;  on  its  western  side  stands  a  lighthouse,  painted  white,  90  feet,  con- 
taining a  fixed  li^t.  In  advancing  from  the  westvrard  towards  the  island,  the  tide  ripptes 
strongly,  even  in  33  and  45  fethoms,  when  you  are  at  the  distance  of  8  or  10  miles  off  lbs 
island.  There  is  a  long  and  narrow  reef  runs  out  S.  W.  from  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  island,  full  two  miles,  some  parts  of  which  are  visible,  and  called  the  Black  Rock ;  in 
the  same  direction  to  the  S.  W.  is  a  small  spot  of  3  fathoms ;  this  bos  about  li  mile  from 
the  extremity  of  the  reefe ;  between  the  knoU  and  reef,  and  also  around  the  kuoU,  thera 
are  from  15  to  34  fiiihoms :  vessels,  therefore,  going  round  to  the  southward  of  Brier's 
Island  must  always  give  it  a  wide  berth.  About  3  miles  N.  W.  i  W.  from  the  northern 
end  of  the  island,  lies  the  N.  W.  Ledge  of  10  feet ;  it  is  small  and  dangerous :  nearly  S. 
W.  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  this,  is  Betson's  Ledge,  and  between  these  two  ledges 
and  the  island  are  two  others,  said  also  to  be  dangerous,  with  deep  channels  between 
them,  but  the  exact  situations  of  these  are  not  clearly  known :  it  will  therefore  be  par- 
ticularly dangerous  for  the  mariner  to  approach  nearer  to  the  northern  side  of  tiiis  isbad 
than  4  or  5  miles. 

LONG  ISLAND  is  separated  from  Brier's  Island  by  a  narrow  channel,  called  the 
Grand  Passage,  in  which  are  from  5  t»  15  fiithoms  water ;  the  island  runs  in  a  N.  £.  and 
S.  W.  direction,  being  nearly  10  miles- long,  and  about  H  mile  broad;  its  coasts  are  al- 
most straight,  and  at  its  farther  end  is  the  Petit  Passage,  dividing  it  from  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  which  continues  so  fiur  as  the  Gut  of  Annapolia;  thus  Brier's  Island,  Long  Island, 
and  this  peninsula,  form  the  northern  shores  of 

ST.  MARY'S  BAY—while  from  Cape  St.  Mary,  upwards  into  the  bay,  the  southern 
shore  is  low,  and  runs  out  with  sandy  flatSr  in  some  places  almost  so  fhr  as  three-<|uarteis 
of  a  mile ;  tiie  opposite  or  northern  shore^  is  constituted  of  high  diiis,  having  deep  water 
close  under  them.  Nearly  mid-channel,  and  full  two-thirds  up  the  bay,  is  a  rocky  bank, 
with  4, 5,  and  6  fathoms  over  it^  whilst  od  each  side  of  it  are  channels  of  12  and  15  fiith' 
oms,  muddy  ground.  Far  up  the  bay,  on  the  southern  shores,  is  the  River  Situbou,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  shoal,  with  a  depth  of  only  2  fadioms  water.  At  the  frirther  end  of 
St.  Mary's  Bay,  is  an  extensive  sandy  beach,  on  entering  which  you  will  lessen  your 
depth  from  4,  5,  and  6  fathoms,  to  12  feeti  and  should  you  advance,  it  will  becoaie  more 
shallow.  On  the  north  side,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Siaibou  River,  is  Sandy  Cove,  where 
vessels,  when  it  comes  on  to  blow  hard,  may  run  aground  on  a  bottom  of  soft  mud,  and 
lie  sheltered  from  all  winds. 

GRAND  PASSAGE.-— We  have  already  stated  that  this  channel  runs  io  between 
Brier's  and  Long  Islands ;  its  southern  entrance  bearing  north,  distant  29  miles  from 
Cape  Fourchu,  and  N.  by  W.  12  miles  firontCape  St.  Mary ;  in  running  for  it,  from 
abreast  of  Cape  St.  Mary,  you  will  have  no  impediment  whatever,  but  a  depth  of  from  14 
to  30  fathoms ;  at  the  entrance  of  the  passage  are  Id  fathoms  mid-channel,  and  having 
advanced  within  you  will  perceive  Billy  Islet ;  this  may  be  left  on  either  side,  akhuugb 
Mr.  Des  Barres  says  the  western  channel  is  the  best  and  widest ;  here,  a  little  to  the 
northward  of  the  island,  is  one  of  the  sufest  and  best  harbors  in  the  vicinity  ;  from  hence 
to  the  northward  are  4,  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms  ;  following  the  shore  of  Brier's  Island,  oppo- 
site its  northern  point,  the  water  deepens  to  13  and  14  &thoms ;  you  are  then  clenr  of  the 
Grand  Passage,  and  may  borrow  towards  Long  Island,  steering  north-easterly,  or  N.  E. 
by  N.  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy .  e  »  e  j* 

PETIT  PASSAGE  ties  at  the  further  extremi^  of  Long  Island,  and  is  the  channel 
which  separates  that  island  from  the  main.  It  is  situated  about  3  leagues  to  the  north- 
eastward  of  the  Grand  Passage,  and  is  280  fathoms  wide  in  its  narrowest  part;  ito  shares 
are  boldto,  and  there  are  from  20  to  30  fathoms  water  within  it :  a  N.  N.  E.  k  Northerly 
course  from  abreast  of  Cape  St.  Mary,  will  carry  you  right  through  it.  Near  its  north- 
ern entrance,  on  the  western  side,  is  Eddy  Cove,  a  very  convenient  place  for  veoaels  to 
anchor  in,  for  here  they  may  ride  out  of  tl)e  stream  of  tide,  which  commonly  runs  » 
rapidly,  that,  without  a  fresh  leading  wind,  no  ship  could  possib^  stem  it. 
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ANHAPOLIS  OUT.— Punaing  the  coast  'along  ahore  from  Briez's  Island  to  An- 
napofis  Out,  it  has  rery  few  cunratuf^s ;  the  shore  is  bound  with  high  rocky  cliffs,  abov^ 
which  a  range  of  hills  rises  mdually  tt>  a  considerable  height ;  their  summits  appear  un- 
broken, except  at  the  Orana  and  Petit  Passages,  at  Sandy  Cove,  and  Oulliver*s  Hole, 
where  they  sink  down  in  valleys,  and  tiear  the  gut,  where  they  terminate  by  an  abrupt 
and  steep  decUvity.    The  mariner,  in  navigating  this  coas^  will,  by  keeping  about  a  mile 
or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  land,  have  50, 40,  and  not  less  than  30  ikthoms  water  all  the 
way;  and  when  at  the  entrance  of  the  gut,  one  and  a  half  mile  distant  from  the  lighthouse 
on  Point  Prim,  he  wiU  find  the  latter  depth.    The  shore  on  both  sides  of  the  gut  is  iron 
hoand  for  several  leagues ;  the  stream  of  ebb  and  flood  sets  through  the  gut  with  the  velo- 
city of  5  knots  an  hour,  causing  various  eddies  and  whirlpools,  but  the  truest  tide  will  be 
found  off  the  eastern  side,  which  is  so  bold  to  approach  that  a  ship  may  rub  her  bowsprit 
agsinst  the  cMs,  and  yet  be  in  10  fothoms  water.     There  is  a  lighthouse  upon  Peint  Prim, 
the  light  from  which  is  exhibited  from  a  window  120  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  an  object 
of  pittful  and  useless  economy;  but  it  may  perhaps  serve  to  prevent  the  fotal  error  erf* mis- 
taking the  real  entrance  of  die  gut  from  Oulliver's  Hole,  which  the  land  much  resem- 
Ues,  but  which  the  latter  has  no  such  distinguishing  building  upon.    Point  Prim  runs 
off  shoal  about  30  fathoms,  and  off  the  eastern  eatrance  is  the  Man-of-war  Rock ;  it  lies 
about  a  cable's  length  frt)m  the  land,  and  has  no  channel  within  it.    Tho  entrance  to  the 
gut  is  very  narrow,  but  keep  mid-channel,  and  after  you  get  within  it  the  harbor  widens, 
and  ships  can  anchor  on  the  east  or  west  side  of  the  basin,  or  run  up  to  Ooat's  Island ;  if 
the  latter,  they  should  observe  that  when  they  get  within  half  a  mile  of  the  island,  they 
must  stretch  two-thirds  of  the  way  towards  the  larboard  shore,  until  they  are  past  the 
island,  which  is  shoal  all  round,  and  from  thence  they  can  steer  up  mid-channel  towards 
the  town. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr  Lockwood  observes,  **  That  the  abrupt  precipices  of  the 
highlands  VFhich  form  the  gut,  cause  those  gusts  of  wind  which  rush  down  so  suddenly 
and  so  violently  from  the  mountains.  The  tide  also  hurries  your  vessel  through  wita 
great  force.  At  the  entrance  there  is  no  anchorage  except  close  in  shore,  near  the  outer 
westom  point ;  in  some  places  the  depth  is  from  40  to  80  fathoms.'.* 

ANNAPOLIS  TO  THE  BASIN  OF  MINES— From  the  Gut  of  Annapolis  up 
the  bay  to  Cape  Split,  the  coast  continues  straight,  and  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  with 
a  few  rocky  cliffs  near  the  gut  or  narrows,  and  many  banks  of  red  earth  under  high  lands, 
which  appear  very  even.  In  the  channel  or  narrows  leading  into  the  Basin  of  Mines,  from 
Cape  Split  to  Cape  Blow-me-down,  and  from  Cape  D*Or  on  the  north  side,  to  Partridge 
Idand,  the  land  rises  almost  perpendicular^'  from  the  shore  to  a  very  great  height.  Be- 
tween Cape  Blow-me-down  and  Partridge  Island,  there  is  a  great  depth  of  water,  and  the 
stream  of  the  current,  even  at  the  time  of  neap  tides,  does  not  run  less  than  5  or  6  fkth- 
oms.  Having  passed  Cape  Blow-me-down,  a  wide  space  opens  to  the  southward,  leading 
to  the  settlements  of  Comwallis,  Horton,  Falmouth,  and  Windsor,  6cc. ;  these  are  now 
rising  into  great  mercantile  consequence,  and  abound  in  mines  of  coal,  plaster,  limestone, 
and  other  valuable  minerals ;  while  to  the  eastward  the  river  extends  to  Cobequid  Bay, 
having  on  ite  banks  the  towns  of  Londonderry,  Truro,  and  Onslow,  this  latter  place 
forming  a  direct  communication  with  the  Bay  of  Tatmagouche,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. Off  Cape  Split  there  are  considerable  whirlpools,  which,  with  spring  tides,  are 
very  dangerova,  and  frequently  run  9  knots  an  hour.  Shoukl  a  vessel  be  at  anchor  be- 
tween Cape  Sharp  and  Partridge  Island,  and  yon  should  be  desirous  of  proceeding  to 
Windsor  River,  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  under  way^  two  hours  before  low  water,  in 
order  to  get  into  the  stream  of  the  Windsor  tide  on  the  southern  shore;  otherwise,  with- 
out a  commanding  breeze,  a  vessel  would  run  the  hazard  of  being  carried  up  with  ^e 
Cobequid  tide,  which  is  the  main  stream,  and  runs  very  strong  both  with  flood  and  ebb; 
while  the  Windsor  tide  turns  off  round  Cape  Blow-me-down  to  the  southward,  and  is 
then  divided  again,  one  part  continuing  its  course  up  to  Windsor,  and  the  other  forming 
the  CornwaOis  tide,  running  up  the  river  of  that  name. 

In  sailing  up  Windsor  River,  the  house  on  Horton  Bluff  should  be  kept  in  a  south 
bearing  and  the  gap  in  the  Parsborough  River  north;  this  will  carry  you  through  the 
channel  between  the  flats,  which  cannot  be  passed  at  low  water  by  a  vessel  drawing  15 
feet  much  before  half  tide.  Off  Horton  Bluff  the  ground  is  loose  and  slaty,  and  a  ship 
will  be  likely  to  drag  her  anchors,  with  a  strong  breeze,  particularly  at  full  and  change ; 
therefore,  it  micht,  perhaps,  be  bettor  for  men-of-war  to  moor  across  the  stream,  and  rail 
one-third  frt>m  uie  bluff. 

HAUTE  ISLAND.— This  island  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mine's  Channel, 
and  is  not  H  mile  in  length,  and  about  half  a  mile  broad;  it  bears  from  Cape  Chignecto 
S.  W.  distant  4  miles:  the  channel  on  either  side  is  good;  that  between  it  and  the  cape 
has  14,  80,  and  22  fothoms  water  in  it,  and  that  between  Haute  and  Jolvffe  Head  from 
20  to  40  fiillMnns;  It  forms  a  prominent  and  very  remarkable  object,  from  the  height 
and  Bteepneaa  of  its  rocky  clifls,  which,  in  a  most  singular  manner,  seem  to  overhang  ite 
westaro  skle;  there  is,  however,  a  fair  landing  at  its  eastern  end,  and  anchorage  half  a 
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mile  off  in  18  ftlhoms,  with  llie  low  point  bearing  about  N.  £.  by  N.;  here  also  is  8 
etream  of  fresh  water  mnnin^  into  the  sea.  Cape  D'Or  and  Cape  Chignecto  are  bigh 
lands,  with  very  steep  cliffs  ot  rocks  and  red  earth,  and  deep  water  close  under  then. 
You  have  nearly  the  same  kind  of  shore  to  the  head  of  Chignecto  Bay,  where  very  er- 
tensive  flats  of  mud  and  quicksand  are  left  dry  at  low  water.  The  tides  come  in  a  bora, 
rushing  in  with  great  rapidity,  and  are  known  to  rise,  at  the  equinoxes,  from  60  to  70  feet 
perpendicular. 

CHIGNECTO  BAY  runs  up  £.  N.  £.  and  may  be  considered  to  be  the  north-east- 
em  branch  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  it  is  divided  from  the  Mine's  Channel  by  the  penin- 
sula, of  which  Cape  Chignecto  is  tiie  western  extremity:  having  advanced  about  12  or 
13  miles  within  it,  you  will  see  a  point  on  the  larboard  or  northern  shore  running  out  to 
seaward;  this  is  called  Cape  Enrage,  or  Enraged  Cape,  on  which  there  is  a  fi^thonse 
containing  a  fixed  light;  11  miles  beyond  which  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  one 
leading  to  Cumberland  Basin,  and  by  the  River  Missequash  to  Verte  Bay,  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  now  becoming  a  place  of  very  considerable  commerce ;  the  other 
running  northerly,  and  taking  the  name  of  the  Petcudiac  River;  these  parts,  like  the 
Basin  ^  Mines,  are  fast  rising  into  consequence,  and  becoming  the  seat  of  numerous 
settJeraents.  The  Cumberland  Branch  is  navigable  to  within  13  miles  of  Verte  Bay; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  when  the  rise  of  the  tide  in  Cumberland  Basin  is  60  feet,  diat 
in  Verte  Bay  will  only  rise  8  feet.  The  River  of  Missequash,  which  runs  across  Uie 
isthmus,  is  the  present  boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick. 

CHIGNECTO  BAY  TO  THE  MANAN  ISLANDS,  AND  PASSAMA- 

QUODDY  BAY. 

THE  NORTH  COAST  OF  THE  BAY  OF  FUNDY,  fi-om  Cape  Enraged,  towards 
Quaco,  in  the  township  of  St.  Martinis,  is,  at  present,  but  thinly  inhabited,  and  it  conti- 
nues to  be  so  as  far  as  St.  John's :  the  land  is  good,  but  much  broken  with  steep  valleys ; 
the  weather  is  generally  humid,  the  winds  boisterous  and  changeable,  and  the  intervals  of 
sunshine  limited  and  evanescent ;  but  from  Quaco  to  St,  John's  the  interior  hiUs  rise  ia 
easy  inequalities;  the  ravines  of  the  cliffs  are  deep  and.  gloomy,  and  the  indentations  fre- 
quently have  beaches :  at  Black  River,  which  is  about  12  miles  west  of  Quaco,  is  a  safe 
inlet  for  a  small  vessel,  although  it  is  dry  from  half  tide. 

QUACO  LIGHT,  white  and  red,  horizontal,  is  on  a  small  rock  off  Quaco  Head, 
W.  I  S.  from  St.  Martin's  Head ;  it  is  a  revolving  light,  time  of  revolution  30  seconds. 

QUACO  LEDGE. — This  is  a  dangerous  gravelly  shoal,  situated  about  12  miles  S.  £• 
it  E.  from  Quaco,  and  W.  by  N.  distant  11  miles  from  Haute  Island;  it  extends  N.  W. 
by  N.  and  S.  E.  by  S.  about  3li  miles,  and  is  half  a  mile  broad;  vessels  have  frequently 
grounded  uf>on  this  bank;  there  are  several  irregular  patches  of  rocks  lying  off  its  N.  £• 
side;  the  ledge  shows  itself  at  half  tide,  and  dries  for  about  100  yards,  having  but  \2  feet 
water  over  it  with  common  tides;  half  a  mile  to  the  N.  £.  the  eddies  with  the  flood  tides 
are  strong  and  numerous,  the  ship's  head  going  nearly  round  the  compass  in  the  space  of 
half  an  hour ;  the  ebb  is  a  true  tide,  and  sets  in  a  W.  S.  W.  direction  towards  the  ledge; 
the  soundings  are  from  7  to  14  fathoms,  at  about  two  cables'  length  all  the  way  round,  but 
they  shoal  more  gradually  from  the  N.  E.  • 

At  low  water,  spring  tides,  the  highert  rock  is  12  or  14  feet  above  water,  and  as  much 
under  at  high  water.  In  light  winds  and  smooth  water,  it  is  not  visible,  and  therefore 
dangerouSf 

The  night  tides  here,  and  generally  throughout  the  bay,  are  highest :  at  St.  John's  they 
are  so  during  the  summer,  but  the  contrary  during  the  winter  months,  or  between  the 
equinoxes.  The  mark  to  go  clear  to  the  southward  of  the  Quaco  Ledge  is  Cape  D'Or  on 
with  the  south  side  of  the  Island  Haute. 

ST,  JOHN'S  HARBOR.— The  entrance  to  this  harbor  bears  from  the  Gut  of  Anna- 
polis about  N.  i  W.  distant  11  leagues :  it  is  distinguished  by  a  lighthouse  which  stands  on 
Partridge  Island,  after  mentioned.  Vessels  coming  from  seaward,  and  making  for  this 
harbor,  should,  so  soon  as  ever  they  can  well  discern  the  lighthouse,  make  their  signal 
for  a  pilot;  but  if  unable  to  succeed  in  reaching  the  harbor  that  tide,  then  endeavor  to  nm 
In  between  Meogenes  Island  and  the  main,  going  either  on  the  south  or  on  the  north  side 
of  this  island,  in  doing  which  you  will  no  where  have  less  than  4,  5,  and  6  fiithoms  water, 
with  a  bottom  of  sand  and  mud.  Here  you  will  obtain  the  best  anchorage,  by  bringing  the 
three  hills  in  the  country  to  the  N.  E.  in  a  line  over  Rocky  Point  Island,  and  die  house 
on  Meogenes  Island  S.  £.  by  S. 

THE  CITY  OF  ST.  JOHN  stands  on  an  irregular  descent,  having  a  soudieni  aspect, 
and  on  entering  the  river,  has  an  imposing  appearance.  Partridge  Island  is  about  two 
miles  to  the  southward  of  the  city,  answering  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  harbort 
and,  by  its  lighthouse,  painted  white  and  red,  vertical,  guiding  and  directing  the  lEpariner 
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to  its  entrance ;  the  lantern  is  166  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  light  is  good  and 
well  attended.  The  ground  for  aevcaral  miles  to  the  southward  of  Partridge  Island  ia 
mnddj,  the  depth  gradual  from  7  to  20  fiithoms,  affording  excellent  anchorage ;  the  pas* 
sage  westward  of  this  island  has  in  it  10  feet,  that  to  the  eastward  has  16  feet,  and  abreast 
of  the  cily  are  fix>m  7  to  22  fathoms.  Three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  the 
lighthouse  is  a  beacon,  black  and  white,  vertical,  fixed  on  the  edge  of  a  rocky  ledge,  form- 
ing the  west  side  of  the  channel,  and  having  deep  water  close  to  it.  A  breakwater  is 
erected  further  on  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  channel  and  below  the  town ;  this  greatly 
intercepts  the  violence  of  the  waves,  which  southerly  gales  usually  occasion.  Every  pos- 
-sible  assistance  is  here  given  to  ships  wanting  repair,  they  lie  upon  blocks,  and  undergo  a 
thonough  examination,  without  incnrring  the  expense,  injury,  and  loss  of  time  occasioned 
by  heaving  them  down. 

•  Vessels  having  made  the  harbor,  and  finding  tihemselves  able  to  enter,  may,  when  they 
have  passed  M eogenes  Island,  edge  in  shore  towards  Rocky  Point,  until  they  perceive 
Meegenes  Point  is  in  a  line  with,  or  over  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Meogenes  Island;  then, 
sailing  in  between  Rocky  Point  and  Partridge  Island,  with  these  marks  on,  will  lead 
.thera  in  the  deepest  water,  over  the  bar,  until  they  open  Point  Maspect  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  low  point  of  Partridge  Island;  when  putting  the  helm  starboard,  they  should 
edge  over  towards  Thompson's  Point,  until  they  get  the  red  store  at  the  soutib  end  of 
St.  John's  in  a  line  over  the  beaeon ;  keep  them  in  one,  until  they  have  passed  the  bea- 
.con  at  the  distance  of  a  ship's  breadth :  then  haul  up  N.  N.  W.  tor  the  harbor,  keeping 
the  blockhouse,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  harbor,  open  to  the  westward  of  the  king's  store, 
aituated  by  the  water  side ;  which  mark  will  lead  them,  mid-channel,  up  to  the  wharves, 
where  they  may  lie  aground,  dry  at  half  tide,  and  clean  the  ship's  bottom;  or  ride  afioat  in 
the  stream  at  single  anchor,  wiUi  a  hawser  fastened  to  the  posts  of  the  wharves  on  shore. 
The  flood  tide  is  weak  here,  but  the  ebb  runs  down  rapidly  past  Meogenes  Island  into  the 
Bay  of  Fnndy. 

Should  the  tide  of  ebb  have  taken  place  at  the  beacon,  then  it  would  be  highly  improper 
to  attempt  gaining  the  harbor  that  tide;  but  wait  for  the  next  half-flood  to  go  over  the 
bar;  as  both  sides  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  are  composed  of  sharp  rocks,  which  dry 
at  low  water;  and  the  tide  of  ebb,  especially  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  ice  and 
snow  are  dissolving,  is  so  exceedingly  rapid  and  strong,  that  all  liie  anchors  you  possess 
will  not  be  sufidcient  to  prevent  the  ship  from  driving. 

**The  River  St.  John,"  says  Mr.  Des  Barres,  *'has  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  large 
ships  to  the  falls ;  whence  it  continues  navigable  eighty  miles  up  the  country,  for  vessels  of 
100  tons.  At  Fort  Frederick  the  rise  of  the  tide  is  18  feet,  and  at  equinoctial  spring  tides 
25  feet;  above  the  falls 't  seldom  rises  more  than  4  feet.  When  the  tide  has  risen  12  feet 
at  the  fort,  the  falls  become  smooth,  after  which,  during  the  space  of  20  minutes,  they  are 
poflsoble.  At  times  of  great  freshets,  which  generally  happen  between  the  beginning  of 
April  and  the  end  oiMay,  from  the  melting  of  the  snow,  the  falls  are  absolutely,  impas- 
sable for  vessels  going  up  the  river,  for  then  the  tide  does  not  rise  to  their  level." 

The  falls  are  situated  nearly  2  miles  beyond  the  city  of  St.  John;  it  is  a  narrow  channel, 
80  yards  wide,  and  400  long;  this  channel  is  straight,  and  has  a  ridge  of  rocks  stretching 
in  such  a  manner  across  it,  as  to  hold  and  retain  the  river  water  from  running  out  into  the 
sea.  After  passing  the  fJiUs,  you  enter  a  gullet,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and 
two  miles  long,  winding  in  different  courses,  and  having  16  fathoms  in  the  channel. — 
Next  to  this  gullet  is  a  fine  and  extensive  basin,  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  eight  miles 
long,  which  enters  the  main  river.  The  river  branches  some  hundreds  of  miles  up  in  a 
serpentine  manner;  and  runs  through  a  country  which  abounds  with  timber,  coal,  lime- 
stone, and  many  other  minerals ;  and  the  surrounding  lands  are  now  becoming  highly  cul- 
tivated. There  is  water  sufficient  to  navigate  vessels  of  50  tons,  as  high  as  Frederickton, 
and  in  all  the  branches  to  the  lakes  adjacent,  except  in  dry  seasons. 

In  the  middle  of  May,  or  earlier  in  favorable  seasons,  tibe  snow  and  ice  in  the  country, 
disaolving,  occasiAi  a  general  overflow  in  the  river,  which,  in  some  years,  rises  so  high  as 
to  inundate  all  the  low  lands. 

In  autumn,  the  River  St.  John  is  swoln  by  rains,  and  between  the  middle  of  April  and 
the  beginning  of  May,  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  and  the  great  quantity  of  snow  that  accu- 
uulates  on  the  banks  of  this  vast  navigable  river.  From  these  causes,  the  water  streams 
ont  to  seaward  continually:  therefore  vessels,  at  that  time,  seldom  enter  the  harbor 
"Without  a  fresh  Jeading  wind.^  The  falls  are  then  -impassable,  as  the  tides  do  not  rise  to 
their  level. 

The  body  of  the  river  is  171  feet  above  low  water  mark,  consequently  after  the  tide 
arisen  to  that  height,  the  water  descends,  or  literally  falls  up  into  the  river.  When 
the  tide  has  flowed  12  feet,  the  falls  are  smooth  and  passable  for  20  minutes.  Above  the 
fidlfl  the  water  rises  4  feet,  and  at  Majorfield,  which  is  60  miles  in  the  interior,  it  rises  only 
It  foot. 

To  the  W^  S.  Westward  of  Meogenes  Island  is  Flat  Bay,  called  also  Visarinkum :  it  is 
A  small  harbor,  with  5  and  4  fathoms  water,  used  sometimes  by  the  coasters..  From 
hence  the  land  runs  nearly  W.  S.  W.  passing  Negro  Head  to  Cape  Musquash;  ofif  the 
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point  of  wbich  w  Split  Rock;  it  lies  cloee  to  the  cape,  and  has  8  fatfaomfl  water  rery  neu 
it,  being  distant  from  Partridge  Island  8|  miles;  the  shore  is  iron  bound  all  the  way,  and 
has  deep  water  close  in  to  the  land. 

MUSQUASH  HARBOR  lies  abont  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  Split  Rock;  its  en- 
trance is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  there  is  good  anchorage  a  little  way  in,  with  4  &th- 
oms  water,  but  further  on  a  bar  nins  acroes  the  harbor,  over  which  is  onhp-  H  fathom; 
small  vessels  sometimes  pass  to  the  westward  of  the  islands,  and  run  up  the  river,  which, 
when  past  the  bar,  has  2,  2i,  and  3  fiithoms  water:  but  this  harbor  is  open  to  the  south- 
ward. 

POINT  LEPREAU. — From  the  entrance  to  Musquash  the  coast  runs  W.  S.  W. 
westerly  nearly  10  miles  to  Point  Lepreau,  on  which  there  is  a  tower,  red  and  white,  hori- 
zontal, with  two  fixed  lights,  one  elevated  18  feet  above  the  other.  In  this  space  are  4  or 
5  inlets,  but  only  calculated  for  small  craft;  the  first  of  these  is  about  Ih  mile  to  the  west- 
ward of  Musquash  western  point,  and  is  of  no  note  whatever;  in  your  way  to  it,  a  berth 
must  be  given  to  the  shore,  particularly  about  Musquash  Point,  on  account  of  some  rocks 
lying  oflfthat  part;  there  are  channels  between  these  rocks,  but  few  vessels  will  venture 
through  them.  About  a  mile  further  is  Chance  Harbor,  which  is  a  mere  shallow  cove  of 
2  fathoms  water.  Little  Dipper  is  more  westerly  stiH,  and  situated  3h  miles  from  Mus- 
quash Point;  (his  also  has  only  12  feet  water  in  it,  and  scarce  fit  for  any  thing  but  boats. 
Great  Dipper  is  divided  from  Little  Dipper  by  a  flat  point  of  land,  round  which  are  sev- 
eral scattered  rocks;  this  harbor  can  accommodate  small  craft,  which  sometimes  run  in 
there  for  shelter;  but  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  recommended,  unless  in  cases  of  necessity; 
there  is  a  creek  of  fresh  water  runs  into  it,  called  Moose  Creek.  Further  westward,  and 
about  H  mile  from  Point  Lepreau,  is  Carriage  Harbor:  this  is  open  to  the  eastward,' and 
affords  anchorage  at  its  entrance  in  from  7  to  3  fathoms.  The  land  all  the  way  from 
Musquash  to  Point  Lepreau  is  high,  broken,  and  many  scattered  rocks  lie  ofifit;  there- 
fore, vessels,  in  passing,  should  carefully  give  it  a  good  berth. 

MACES,  or  MASON'S  BAY,  is  formed  to  the  westward  of  Point  Lepreau,  between 
it  and  Red  Head;  these  bear  from  each  other  N.  W.  i  N.  and  S.  E.  i  S.  distant  full  5 
miles.  There  are  numerous  rocks,  shoals,  and  small  islets  within  it,  but  its  navigation 
seems  insecure,  for  Mr.  Lockwood  emphatically  observes,  "tiiis  point  ought  to  be  classed 
as  one  of  the  dangers  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  for  many  serious  accidents  have  faitely  hap- 
pened in  the  neighborhood  of  this  promontory."  Maces  Bay  he  calls  a  deep  and  u^y 
indent;  so  much  so,  that  ships  bound  to  the  River  St  John,  dreading  to  pass  its  entrance, 
get  frequently  embayed  there,  and  some  valuable  vessels  have  thus  been  lost.  **  Yet,  at 
the  head  of  this  bay,'*  he  observes,  **  is  a  place  called  Pok  Logan,  where  there  is  good 
flheltor.  Several  rivers  appear  to  fall  into  this  bay;  and,  perhaps,  a  bettor  knowledge 
would  tend  much  to  strip  it  of  its  fancied  dangers.** 

W.  by  S.  from  Point  Lepreau,  distant  3i  or  4  miles,  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  danger- 
ous shoal,  but  its  actual  situation  is  not  known;  if  such  should  exist,  it  must  be  surrounded 
with  very  deep  water,  for  a  small  distance  from  this  imagined  situation,  are  26,  28,  and 
31  fathoms,  mud,  mud  and  sand,  and  gravel. 

BEAVER  HARBOR  lies  about  4  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Bliss  Island,  and  is  above 
a  mile  wide  at  its  entrance,  with  10  fathoms  water  on  each  side,  and  20  fathoms  mid- 
channel.  In  entering  keep  the  western  shore  on  board,  until  you  bring  the  G^oal  Rock 
to  bear  east,  distant  about  half  a  mile,  where  you  may  anchor  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  good 
holding  ground.  There  are  no  regular  pilots,  but  the  fishermen  on  the  coast  are  well 
qualified  for  the  task,  although  in  clear  weather  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  yet 
strangers  to  the  place  will  most  probably  require  their  assistance.  There  are  several 
rivulets  running  into  fkrious  parts  of  the  harbor,  but  there  is  no  convenient  watering 
place. 

ETANG  HARBOR  is  situated  to  the  southward  of  the  Magagadawe,  and  runs  in  to 
the  north-eastward  of  Campo  Bello ;  before  it  lie  many  islands.  There  are  three  en- 
trances into  this  harbor,  so  that  vessels  may  go  in  or  out  at  any  tinfe.  The  western 
entrance  leads  to  La  Tete  Harbor,  where  anchorage  may  be  obtained  in  from  10  to  5 
fathoms,  but  there  is  no  passage  for  ships  round  the  northern  end  of  Payne's  Island. 
The  channels  between  Payne*8  and  Bliss  Islands  are  considered  to  be  the  best,  as  they 
will  admit  of  vessels  working  through  them ;  but  the  eastern  passage  requires  a  leading 
'wind.  A  pilot  will  be  necessary  on  account  of  the  intricacies  of  the  channel,  but  one 
(Can  easily  be  obtained  any  where  on  the  coast ;  water  can  be  procured  in  various  places. 
The  bay  is  extensive,  secure,  and  well  sheltered,  having  good  anchoitige  throughout. 

ST.  ANDREW'S  HARBOR  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  River 
Seoodic,  and  has  two  entrances  :  the  eastern  one  is  narrow  and  intricate,  but  is  the  deeper, 
having  4  or  5  feet  at  low  water;  the  dangers  in  entering  through  this  passage  are  a  reef 
of  rocks  with  a  beacon  on  it,  extending  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Navy  Island, 
and  a  reef  of  sand  and  large  stones  with  a  pole  on  it,  extending  nearly  two  milea  from 
the  bloci< -house  on  the  main  land ;  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel  is  not  more  than 
a  cable's  length ;  the  mork  for  entering  is  to  keep  the  town  of  St.  Andrew*  opeo,  and 
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steer  directly  in  for  the  harbor.    In  the  bay,  in  general,  there  are  from  17  to  25  fathomB 
water. 

The  western  entrance  is  not  so  difficult,  but  has  lesa  water  than  the  eastern,  the  bar 
being  dry  at  the  last  quarter  ebb.  A  dangerous  reef  of  stones,  with  a  floating  beacon 
on  it,  lies  off  the  west  end  of  Navy  Island.  In  steering  you  must  keep  close  to  the 
northward  of  the  two  poles  on  the  Imr,  where  at  high  water  you  will  have  from  18  to  20 
feet  water. 

There  is  a  harbor  master  and  branch  pilots  belonging  to  St.  Andrews,  and  large  ves- 
sels should  never  attempt  to  enter  without  havins  one  of  them  on  board.  High  water 
lOh.  45m.     Common  tides  rise  24  feet ;  spring  tides  30  feet. 

WOLF  ISLANDS. — The  Wolves  may  be  passed  on  either  side,  having  deep  water 
dose  to  them  ;  but  they  aiford  no  sheltered  anchorage,  except  for  small  fishing  vessels 
in  rammer  time ;  they  are  from  60  to  100  feet  high.  With  light  winds,  a  lee  tide,  or 
thick  weather,  you  may  let  go  an  anchor  any  where  between  the  Wolves  and  Beaver 
Harbor,  in  good  holding  ground,  with  a  depth  of  20  or  25  fathoms. 

THE  MANAN  ISLANDS. — Grand  Manan  is  an  island  situated  at  the  north-western 
pntrance  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  it  is  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  forms  a  part 
of  Charlotte  County ;  being  14i  miles  in  length,  and  7  in  breadth.  According  to  the 
chart,  the  N.  Western  part  of  this  island  is  distant  from  Passamaquoddy  Head  about  7 
miles;  its  N.  £astem  point,  or  Bishop's  Head,  bears  from  Cape  Maspeck  W.  S.  W. 
nearly  10  leagues,  and  W.  N.  W.  from  the  entrance  to  the  Gut  of  Annapolis,  about  14 
leagues ;  and  from  Petit  Passage,  N.  W-  by  N.  32  miles.  Its  S.  W.  end,  or  head,  bears 
from  the  lighthouse  on  Brier's  Island  N.  W.  by  N.  nearly,  from  which  it  is  distant  28 
miles ;  and  N.  W.  by  W.  frtim  the  northern  entrance  to  Petit  Passage,  distant  30  miles. 
Thus  situated  it  commands  an  uninterrupted  view  of  every  vessel  that  passes  to  or  from 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  is  naturally  strong,  and  possesses  harbors  where  the  largest  ships 
may  ride  in  pei-fect  security.  Its  fisheries  are  in  ereat  estimation. 
,  On  its  western  side  the  cMs  are  nearly  perpendicular,  rising  600  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  but  on  this  side  there  is  only  one  little  inlet  along  the  whole  range,  that  can 
shelter  even  boats.  It  is  commonly  called  Dark  Cove,  being  situated  about  4  miles  from 
the  northera  part  of  the  island :  there  is  indeed  a  place  called  Bradford's  Cove,  about  5 
or  6  miles  more  to  the  southward,  but  this  is  of  no  note  whatever.  There  are  soundings 
all  ak>ng  the  shore,  from  Bishop's  Head  to  the  S.  W.  Head,  3,  4, 5,  and  6  fathoms  close 
to  die  lancL,  deepening  to  13,  20,  21,  and  22,  half  a  mile  ofif,  to  30,  40,  and  50  &thoms  at 
a  mile  distance,  and  still  deeper  as  you  increase  your  distance  from  the  island. 

The  Northern,  or  Bishop's  Head,  is  abrupt  and  bold ;  but  on  its  eastern  side  there  is 
anchorage  in  a  place  called  Whale  Cove.  This  is  situated  between  Swallow's  Tail  and 
the  Noi^  Point ;  here  vessels  frequently  ride  during  southerly  winds,  to  wait  the  turn  of 
tide.  The  soundings  are  from  15  to  25  fathoms  *,  but  it  must  not  be  resorted  to  in  north- 
erJir  ffalee 

LONG*  ISLAND  BAY.— This  lies  to  the  S.  Eastward  of  Whale  Cove,  and  is  formed 
by  the  Swallow's  Tail,  which  is  a  bold,  high,  ragged,  and  barren  looking  point,  and  Lon£ 
Island,  which  bears  nearly  south  from  it,  distant  H  mile.  This  bay  is  easy  of  access,  and 
possesses  aD  the  advantages  of  a  harbor.  The  bottom  of  the  bay  is  generally  mud,  ex- 
cepting a  ridge  of  rocks  and  gravel,  which  extends  from  the  ledge  that  shows  itself  within 
the  Swallow's  Tail,  and  the  cluster  of  sunken  rocks  that  lie  half  a  mile  N.  N.  £.  from 
Long  Island  Point,  and  these  are  five  feet  under  water  at  low  spring  tides.  In  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  bay  the  bottom  is  a  stiff  clay,  and  vessels  ill  provided  with  gear  have  often 
rode  out  the  severest  gales  there ;  and  under  Long  Island,  opposite  the  beach,  is  sood 
anchorage,  even  locking  in  the  northern  end  of  Long  Island  with  Swallow's  Tail.  The 
ground  here  is  a  strong  mud,  and  you  will  ride  safe  and  unaffected  by  sea  or  wind  from 
any  quarter. 

Further  to  the  southward,  and  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Great  Manan,  are  the  Duck 
Islands.  Here  a  pilot  will  be  necessary,  for  though  the  ground  is  good  about  Great  Duck 
Island,  yet  there  are  dangers  which,  when  the  tide  becomes  high,  are  completely  hidden* 
To  the  aoath-westward  of  Duck  Islands  are  the  Islands  of  Koas,  the  northern  point  of 
which  is  scarcely  separated  from  Manan,  Cheney's  Island,  and  White  Head  Island;  these 
are  connected  together  by  a  sandy  and  rocky  reef  of  foul  ground,  which  extends  S.  H  W« 
to  the  Diamond  Rocks,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  On  White  Head  Island 
resides  an  able  and  active  pilot,  and  the  cove  opposite  to  his  house  is  commonly  a  great 
resort  for  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries ;  but  with  easterly  winds,  this  is  no  desirable 
place.  At  the  western  side  of  Ross  Island  is  part  of  what  is  called  Grand  Harbor.  It  is 
a  shallow  muddy  basin ;  but  vessek  may  enter  and  lie  securely  in  it,  on  the  mud ;  a  con- 
venience somewhat  deshable,  should  you  have  lost  your  anchors  and  cables  on  any  of  the 
outer  ledges.  The  entrance  to  this  place  has  4,  6,  6,  and  7  &thoms  water,  with  a  clayey 
bottom ;  the  channel  is  narrow,  but  secure  from  the  sea. 

A  little  to  the  westward  of  White  Head  Island  are  the  Green  Islands,  and  to  the  south* 
ward  of  th*  Green  Islands,  about  one  mile,  are  the  three  Kent's  Islands;  these  latter  are 
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low  and  ledgy ;  flier  eiBstem,  or  largest  one,  is  bold  to  the  rocks,  which  are  at  all  times  to 
be  seen  ;  and  to  the  N.  Westward  of  these  rocks  is  a  ledge  called  the  Constable,  which 
dries  at  low  water.  Under  the  lee  of  these  and  the  Green  Islands,  occasional  anchorage 
may  be  obtained  in  ffom  14  to  7  fathoms. 

WOOD  ISLAND  lies  off  the  southern  part  of  Grand  Manan,  and  is  one  mile  and 
three-quarters  long ;  it  runs  parallel  to  the  south-west  head  of  Manan,  and  forms  an  ex- 
cellent harbor  between.  The  upper  part  of  this  inlet,  and  the  head  of  it,  afford  most 
secure  anchorage ;  and  the  inhabitants  afatont  Seal  Cove  and  Red  Head,  will  furnish  you 
with  all  necessary  supplies  you  may  stand  in  need  of,  for  these  places  are  all  well  settled. 

THE  MAN  AN  LEDGES  are  those  more  distant  islets,  rocks,  and  dangers,  which 
lie  to  the  southward  of  Grand  Manan.  The  outer  and  most  dangerous  of  tiiese  is  the 
Old  Proprietor,  covering  a  space  of  half  an  acre  at  low  water,  and  diying  at  half  ebb ; 
but  when  covered  the  tide  sets  directly  over  it,  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour.  It  lies  S. 
i  E.  distant  9i  miles  from  Great  Duck  Island;  S.  by  £.  nearly  7  m'des  from  the  north 
eastern  part  of  White  Head  Island;  E.  i  S.  6|  miles  from  the  Gannet  Rock ;  S.  £.  by 
£.  4  leagues  from  the  south-west  head  of  Manan;  N.  N.  W.  i|  N.  18^  miles  froin  Brier 
Island  lighthouse ;  N.  N.  W.  ^  W.  18  miles  from  the  northern  entrance  to  the  Grand 
Passage ;  N.  W.  }  W.  18i|  miles  from  the  Petit  Passage ;  west  35  miles  from  the  Gut  of 
Annapolis;  and  S.  W.  15  leagues  from  the  lighthouse  on  Partridge  Island. 

About  2i  miles  N.  E.  i  N.  from  the  Old  Proprietor  is  the  Clerk's  Ground ;  a  rocky 
rfioal  of  4i  fathoms.  N.  W.  by  N.  one  mile  and  two-thirds  from  the  Old  Proprietor,  is 
Crawley's  Shoal,  of  7  feet  only ;  and  west  of  the  Crawley,  one  mile  and  a  half,  is  the 
Rans,  of  5  feet.  The  Roaring  Bull  bears  K.  j  E.  from  the  Old  Proprietor,  distant  4 
miles ;  and,  although  it  has  6  fathoms  over  it^  it  usually  has  a  heavy  dangerous  ripple. 
The  marks  to  go  clear  to  the  eastward  of  ali  these  dangers,  is  the  noirtii-easternmost  h^h- 
land  of  Manan  well  open  of  the  Long  and  Duck  Islands ;  the  mark  to  lead  to  the  south- 
Ward  of  them  is  the  south-west  head  of  Manan  open  to  Kent's  Three  Islands.  In  east- 
erly winds  the  tide-rips  are  impassable. 

There  are  alsa  other  rocks  within  these,  a  range  of  which  lies  south  of  the  south-west 
point  of  White  Head  Island ;  some  of  these  have  deep  water  between  them,  and  occasion 
a  continual  ripple  three  miles  from  the  shore,  quite  home  to  the  long  point :  these  are 
called  the  Tinker,  Three  Diamonds,  Rans,  and  many  others  without  names ;  some  of 
these  show  themselves,  others  have  only  3  and  4  feet  water  over  them. 

S.  S.  E.  i  S.  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  southern  point  of  the  Three  Isl- 
ands is  a  knoll  called  the  Kent,  it  is  dangerous  and  has  only  7  feet  water  over  it ;  it  bears 
aborut  W.  N.  W.  i  W.  from  the  Rans,  and  is  not  included  within  the  confines  of  the  mark 
given  to  avoid  the  dangers  to  the  southward,  viz.  the  S.  W.  head  open  of  aU  the  islands. 
There  is  also  a  danger  said  to  lie  S.  E.  i  3.  from  the  Kent  Knoll,  distant  2  miles,  and  W. 
S.  W.  }  S.  one  nnrile  and  a  ouarter  from  the  Rans,  but  this  is  doubtful. 

THE  GANNET  ROCK,  on  which  is  a  lighthouse,  black  and  white,  vertical,  is  forty 
feet  above  Water,  and  lies  S.  W.  by  S.  distant  3i  miles  from  the  southern  point  of  the 
Three  Islands,  and  S.  S.  E.  6i  miles  from  the  S.  W.  head  of  the  Gi-and  Manan ;  it  has  a 
number  of  small  ledges  and  sunken  rocks  about  it,  which  are  always  breaking :  this  stands 
conspicuous,  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  all  the  sunken  rocks  and  dangers.  Nearly 
W.  S.  W.  from  me  Gannet,  distant  one  mile  and  a  half,  is  St.  Mary's  Ledge ;  part  of 
which  is  always  above  water ;  and  to  the  northward  of  St.  Mary's  Ledge,  one  mile,  is 
the  Long  Ledge,  equally  visible ;  between  and  around  these  are  numerous  rocky  shoals, 
wath  deep  Water  between  them,  rendering  this  part  particularly  dangerous.  Other  reeia 
are  supposed  to  exist  to  the  westward,  and  between,  the  Gannet  Ledges  and  the  Macbias 
Seal  Islands ;  their  intfaginary  situations  are  marked  on  the  chart,  but  no  further  particu- 
lars of  them  are  known. 

SEAL  ISLANDS.— W.  by  S.  i  S.  from  Grand  Manan  lie  the  Western  Seal  Islands. 
On  the  western  island  two  lighthouses  are  erected,  showing  fixed  lights,  distant  fn>m 
each  other  about  140  feet,  in  the  direction  of  E.  S.  E.  and  W«.N.  W.  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  all  other  lights  upon  the  coast ;  they  ore  elevated  about  50  feet  above 
high  water  mark.  From'  the  westernmost  of  these  lighthouses  the  tallowing 
Were  taken : 

To  the  southernmost  of  the  Murr  Ledges  E.  S.  £. 

To  Gannet  Rock  lighthouse,  E.  by  S.  i  S.  about  12  miles. 

To  N.  E.  Rock,  N.  E.  by  N.  about  1|  mile. 

To  the  southern  head  of  Grand  Manan,  E.  by  N.  i  N. 

To  West  Quoddy  lighthouse,  N.  N.  B. 

To  Little  River  Head,  N.  by  W.  ^ 

To  Libby  Island  lighthouse,  N.  W.  by  W. 

To  south  point  of  Kent  Island,  (on  the  chart  three  isfes,)  East^ 
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GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  AND  REMARKS  FOR  SAILING  TO  AND 

WITHIN  THE  BAY  OF  FUNDY. 

Shi|»3  oivfgatuig  the  Bay  of  Fundy  have  to  encounter  an  atmosphere  almost  constant- 
ly eovebped  in  dense  fogs,  the  tides  setting  with  great  rapidity  over  the  rocks  and  shoals 
with  which  it  abounds,  and  a  difficulty  of  obtaining  anchorage  on  account  of  the  depth ; 
so  tbst,  under  these  circumstances,  the  most  unremitting  attention  is  requisite  to  prevent 
the  djaastrous  consequences  which  must  necessarily  attend  a  want  of  knowledge  and 
caution. 

When  you  are  off  Cape  Sable  with  a  westerly  wind,  and  destined  for  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
it  Will  be  advisable  to  nuike  far  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  somewhere  about  the 
Shuttock  Hills,  or  Petit  Manan  lighthouse,  as  you  can  pass  with  greater  safety  to  the  west* 
word  of  Grand  Manan  than  to  me  eastward,  havins  abo,  if  necessary,  shelter  in  Petit 
River,  Machias,  Passamaquoddy,  Etang,  or  Beaver  Harbor,  6cc» 

Between  Grand  Manan  and  the  StUe  of  Maine  the  passage  is  free  from  danger ;  res* 
s^U  beating  through  generally  stand  from  side  to  side,  particularly  during  fogs,  &e  depth 
being  from  12  to  70  fathoms,  with  a  bold  shore  on  each  side,  and  the  tide  through  strong 
and  regular. 

When  steering  between  Grand  Manan  and  Brier's  Islands  the  utmost  caution  is  requi* 
site  during  thick  weather,  as  vessels  are  frequently  drawn  in  among  the  islands  and  ledg* 
ed  to  the  southward  of  Manan,  by  the  flood  setting  directly  upon  them.  The  most  dan- 
gerous u(  tliese  is  the  Old  Proprietor,  which,  at  low  water,  dries  for  the  space  of  half 
an  acre.  When  the  wind,  therefore,  veers  at  all  to  the  southward,  make  the  best  of 
your  way  to  St.  John's  H.urbor,  or  you  may  secure  an  anchorage  in  Grand  Passage  or 
St.  Mary's  Bay,  as  it  seldom  blows  in  that  direction  above  18  hours  without  bringing  on 
a  fog. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  going  through  Annapolis  Gut,  if  you  have  but  a  commanding 
breeze,  although  the  tide  is  very  rapid,  the  flood  and  ebb  rnnning  5  knots  an  hour,  and 
the  eddies  strong ;  about  one -third  through  lies  the  Man-of-war  Rock,  about  a  cable's 
length  from  the  eastern  shore;  therefore  if  you  keep  mid-channel,  you  will  be  sure  to 
clear  it. 

The  jMrevailing  winds  here,  and  throughout  the  whole  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  are  from 
W.  S.  w.  to  S.  W.  nearly  as  steady  as  trade  winds,  except  during  the  summer  mantha, 
whan  they  become  rather  more  southerly,  accompanied  with  but  little  intermission  ol 
fjjt  which  requires  a  N.  Westerly  wind  to  disperse.  It  is  therefore  recommended  not 
to  leave  an  anchorage,  without  making  proper  arrangements  for  reaching  another  before 
dark,  or  the  appearance  of  a  fog  coming  on,  which  with  a  S.  W.  wind  is  so  sudden  that 
you  become  enveloped  within  it  unawares  :  neither  should  you  keep  the  sea  at  night,  if 
yon  can  avoid  it.  But  you  will  observe  that,  whenever  the  wind  blows  directly  otif  the 
land,  the  foz  will  soon  disperse. 

Tides. — -The  tides  at  the  entrance  and  within  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  very  rapid,  but 
regubr,  and  although  the  wind  against  them  alters  the  direction  of  the  ripplings,  and 
sometimes  makes  them  dangerous,  yet  it  has  littlB  or  no  effect  upon  their  courses.  The 
flood  tide  sets  from  Cape  Sable  to  &e  N.  Westwsmd,  through  the  Seal,  Mud,  and  Tus- 
ket  Bjild  Islanis,  at  the  rate  of  2  or  ^  m'des  an  hour;  and  in  the  channels  among  the 
idlindj,  it  increases  to  4  and  5  miles ;  from  thence  taking  the  dbrection  of  the  main  landi 
it  flows  past  Cape  St.  Mary,  and  then  N.  N.  W.  towards  Brier's  Island ;  it  runs  up  St* 
Mary*s  Day  bntsbwiy,  which  adds  to  its  strength  along  the  eastern  shore;  then  in- 
creasing its  rapidity  as  the  bay  contracts«  it  rushes  in  a  bore  into  the  Basin  of  Mines,  and 
up  Chignecto  Bay ;  so  that  here  the  water  sometimes  rises  to  the  extraordinary  height 
of  75  feet. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the  additional  observations :  **  The  great  volume  of  fresh 
water  which  constantiy  flows  down  the  harbor  of  St.  John,  in  April  and  May,  causes  a 
oontinual  ebb  tide,  daring  that  perk)d,  sometimes  to  tiie  depth  of  nearly  5  fathoms,  under 
which  the  flood  and  ebb  tides  flow  regularly ;  the  maximum  of  its  velocity  was  found  to 
be  lour  knots  and  a  half,  and  the  minimum  at  two  knots ;  but  as  the  loa;  floated  very  deep 
in  the  fresh  water,  and  ultimately  sunk  into  the  salt  water,  underneath,  it  will  not  be  too 
much  to  estimate  the  maximum  at  Ave  knots,  and  the  minimum  at  two  knots  and  a  quar* 
ter.  The  fact  of  ttie  under  tide  beginning  at  the  depth  of  nearlv  6  fathoms  was  ascer- 
tained by  sinking  a  lead  down  to  that  depth,  when  it  Wiis  carried  the  same  way  as  the 
current  on  the  surface ;  but  when  lowered  below  that,  it  was  drifted  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion. 

^  Between  Brier's  Island  and  the  opposite  northern  coast,  and  for  some  distance  up  the 
bay  to  the  eastward,  the  first  of  the  flood  sets  strongly,  nearly  north,  so  that  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely dangerous  for  a  vessel  to  run  in  the  night,  or  during  thick  weather,  from  any 
pait  of^the  southern  towards  any  part  of  tiie  northern  coast,  wiAout  making  a  large  sl- 
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logrance  for  the  set  of  the  tides,  and  keeping  liie  lead  constantly  going,  llie  JTasdir, 
Captain  Napier,  was  neai'ly  run  on  shore,  having  been  drifted  by  this  tide  in  a  fog,  eight 
miles  and  a  half  in  three  hours  and  ten  minutes." 


VBE  COAST  OF  TBE  UNITED  STATES^ 

FROM  PASSAMAQUODDY  TO  CAPE  CODw 

BANKS. — There  are  four  banks  on  this  pait  of  the  coast :  Jeffrey's  Bank,  Jeffrey's 
Ledge,  on  both  of  which  there  are  from  30  to  50  fathoms  water,  Cashe's  Ledge,  which 
is  dangerous,  and  George's  Bank  and  Shoals,  also  dangerous.  We  have  no  particular  in- 
formation, excepting  of  the  two  latter. 

CAS  HE  S  LEDGE. — The  position  or  extent  of  this  shoal  is  not  accurately  deter- 
mined. It  was  seai'ched  for  recently  by  Capt.  Owen,  R.  N.  three  times  without  success. 
From  the  best  information  we  can  get  we  give  the  following :  i 

East  by  compass  17  to  18  leagues  from  Thacher's  Island  you  get  soundings  upon' the 
Fippaoies,  a  bank  of  8  or  10  leagues  in  extent  from  North  to  SoutSi,  about  six'  miles  wide 
in  the  centre  and  the  northern  end ;  on  the  southern  end  it  is  two  to  two  and  a  half  miles 
wide.     The  depth  varies  from  27  to  46  fathoms,  shelly  and  pebbles. 

From  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Fippanies  east  4  to  5  leagues,  will  bring  you  upon  Cashews, 
on  the  shoal  ground,  which  is  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Bank,  and  is  a  flat  white  rock  of 
from  200  to  300  feet  in  extent.     Upon  this  rock  there  are  four  fathoms  water. 

South  of  the  fiat  rock  there  is  a  gully,  90  &thoms  water,  which  runs  in  upon  the  Baok 
in  a  S.  Westerly  directioii.  Upon  the  south  side  of  this  gully,  three  miles  south  of  the 
flat  rock,  there  is  a  shoal  of  7  fathoms,  from  which  ihe  soundings  run  suddenly  to  15  and 
30  fathoms  on  all  sides  except  the  east,  where  it  deepens  suddenly  to  80  fkthoms, 
•  N.  by  W.  9  miles  from  the  flat  rock  there  is  another  shoal  of  14  fathoms ;  between 
this  and  the  flat  rock  there  are  from  10  to  35  fathoms,  rocky  bottom :  on  the  rocky  bottom 
there  is  kelp  of  45  feet  in  length;  on  the  flat  rock  there  is  none. 

The  above  bearings  and  distances  place  the  shoal  or  Flat  Rock  in  69^  03'  W.  long., 
42°  44'  N.  lat.  (See  Chart  of  the  N.  E.  Coast  U  .States,  published  by  E.  6c  G.  W.  Blunt 
The  old  position  is  43°  04'  north,  k>ng.  69°  11'  west.) 

GEORGE'S  SHOAL, 

A  Report  reUUvoe  to  the  survey  of  Oeorge^s  Shoals,  made  in  Sloop  Orbit,  by  direction  and 
at  the  expense  of  E.  M.  Blunt,  assisted  by  the  United  States  Schooner  Science,  under 
authority  of  CapL  Isaac  Hull,  at  his  request,  in  1821. 

There  are,  properly,  four  shoals  on  Georee's  Bank ;  the  whole  of  them  included  be- 
tween latitudes  41°  34'  N.  and  41°  53'  30"  N.  and  longitudes  67°  18'  W.  and  67°  59'  W. 
Between  them  there  are  from  15  to  35  fiithoms  wator. 

The  largest,  and  on  which  is  the  chief  danger,  is  the  most  southerly  and  westerly.  It 
is  somewhat  triangular,  with  a  long  and  narrow  spit  making  out  from  the  S.  E.  ang^e. 
The  S.  E.  point  is  in  latitude  41°  34'  N.  and  longitude  67°  40'  W.  The  west  point  is 
in  lat.  41°  42'  N.  and  longitude  67°  59'  W.  The  N:  E.  point  is  in  latitude  41°  46'  N. 
and  longitude  67°  47'  W.  The  eastern  side  of  this  shoal,  although  somewhat  irregular, 
runs  nearly  S.  S.  E.  and  N.  N.  W.  having  on  it  from  three  feet  to  nine  fathoms  at  com- 
mon low  water.  It  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  sand  spits,  very  narrow,  so  that  the 
width  of  a  narrow  vessel  will  make  several  fathoms  difference  in  the  depth  of  water. 
The  general  range  of  the  spits  is  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  As  there  are  no  rocks,  they  are 
consequently  liable  to  change,  in  some  measure,  their  positions  and  ranges.  On  the  east- 
em  edge,  even  in  calm  weather,  unless  it  be  high  or  low  water,  the  tides  run  with  great 
rapidity,  and  form  considerable  breakers  when  setting  to  the  westward,  and  a  large  water- 
fall when  sett'mg  to  the  eastward.  This  is  accounted  for  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fitct, 
that  directly  on  the  edge  of  this  shoal,  there  are  from  twelve  to  sixteen  fathoms  of  water, 
80  that  the  edge  forms  a  species  of  dam,  stopping  the  force  of  the  flood  tide,  and  over 
which  the  ebb  falls. 

When  there  was  considerable  wind,  we  observed  that  the  breakers  were  higher  within 
the  edge,  to  the  westward,  than  on  the  edge ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  wator  there 
was  still  shoaler,  and  that  we  should  have  seen  the  sand  had  it  not  been  for  the  heavy  sea. 
The  breakers  were  such,  unless  it  were  entirely  calm,  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  among 
them  with  boats ;  nor  was  it  considered  safe  to  attempt  it  with  the  vessels.  For,  besides 
the  danger  of  striking  on  the  hard  sand  spits,  the  vessels  would  have  been  liable  to  be  filled 
by  the  breakers.    Even  on  the  eastern  edge,  and  at  nearly  slack  water,  the  vessels  were 
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»t  timefl  neiirly  coTered  with  them.  And  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  attempt  it,,  as 
the  objects  of  survey,  to  ascertain  if  there  was  danger  on  the  shoals,  and  the  situations 
and  extent  of  them,  could  be  accomplished  without  die  risk. 

Had  not  the  sea  been  very  smooth,  and  at  high  water,  we  should  not  have  been  able  to 
have  gotten  on  where  we  found  three  feet,  reducing  it  to  low  water.  The  prevailing 
wind  was  to  the  eastward  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  tl^  this  place  would  have  been  bare 
with  any  continuance  of  an  off-shore  wind. 

I  thioli  there  are  no  rocks  about  the  shoals.  We  had  one  cast  on  the  S.  W.  side,  which 
indicated  rocky  bottom,  in  15  fathoms ;  but  I  believe  it  to  have  been  some  sharp  stone 
that  the  lead  struck  on,  altuough  I  have  marked  it  according  to  the  appearance,  on  the 
chart.    (This  chart  is  published  by  £.  6c  G.  W.  Blunt.) 

The  centre  of  the  northern  shoal  is  in  latitude  Al°  53'  30"  N.  and  longitude  67^  43' 

W.    It  extends  east  and  west  about  four  miles.     The  shoalest  part,  having  six  fathoms 

is  very  narrow,  and  composed  of  hard  sand.   But  there  are  not  more  l^an  twelve  fathoms 

of  water  for  three  miles  south  of  the  above  latitude.    On  the  north  side,  at  two  cables* 

ieagth  from  the  shoal,  the  sloop  dropped  into  33  fathoms..    The  breakers  on  this  shoal 

are  very  heavy,  and  when  there  should  be  a  sufficient  sea  to  endanger  a  vessel,  they 

may  be  seen  some  miles,  and  heard  at  a  very  considerablo  distance;  and  as  the  shoalest 

part  is  not  more  than  a  cable's  length  inside,  and  no  danger  near  it,  a  vessel  might  avoid  it» 

To  the  eastward  of  the  last  mentioned  shoal,  in  latitude  41°  51'  N.  and  longitude  67° 

26'  W.  is  another  small  shoal,  with  eight  &thoms  water,  having,  however,  considerable 

breakers.     There  are  but  17  fathoms  tot  three  miles  north  of  it ;  but  very  near  to  the 

east  of  it,  are  31  fathoms,  and  from  20  to  30  fathoms  to  the  south  and  west. 

The  centre  of  the  east  shoal  is  in  latitude  41°  47'  N.  and  longitude  67°  19'  W.    It  is 

about  two  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  has  several  fiithoms  water.    To  the  south, 

there  are  but  17  fiilhoms  for  two  miles.    In  other  directions  there  are  from  twenty  to 

thirty  fathoms. 

The  above  described  shoals.  I  am  confident,  are  aU  which  are  on  Georse's  Bank.    Their 

Sositions  and  sizes  may  be  relied  on,  as  well  as  the  places  of  the  soanoUngs  which  I  have 
id  down  on  the  chart.  They  were  ascertained  by  a  vast  number  of  celestial  observa* 
tJons,  taken  with  good  and  well  adjusted  instruments  on  board  the  two  vessels,  and  very 
carefully  and  faithfully  calculated.  The  rates  of  the  chronometers  were  found  by  a  tran* 
sit  instrument  previously  to  sailing  from  Boston,  and  afber  our  return^  and  all  the  observaF 
tions  re-calculated  for  the  small  variation  which  appeared. 

At  anchor,  id  different  places,  and  on  different  days,  we  determined  the  set  and  strength 
of  the  tides,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  their  rise  and  fall.  The  rise  of  them  is  from  'one 
to  one  and  a  half  &thom.  They  set  round  the  compass  every  tade,  setting  S.  £.  nearly, 
at  full  moon,  and  running  from  one  to  four  knobs  per  hour,  at  a  mile's  distance  from  the 
breakers.  The  mean  rate^  however,  is  materially  varied  by  the  winds;  they  set  sti'ougest 
St  W.  S.  W.  and  £.  N.  £.  and  which  is  undoubtedly  the  strength  of  the  flood  and  ebb. 
From  these  causes  and  variety  in  the  tides,  arises  a  principal  danger  in  approaching  the 
shoals.  When  under  way  about  the  shoals,  in  a  few  hours  time  we  found  ourselves  drift- 
ed far  out  of  our  reckonings,  and  to*  ascertain  our  situation,  when  both  vessels  were  under 
^^y*  we  took  continued  observations  for  the  longitude  by  the  chronometers,  and  at  the 
same  time  double  altitudes  for  the  latitudes ;  which  latter  were  calculated  by  Brosier's 
new  and  certain  method.  By  aUowing  for  the  sets  of  tides,  as  ascertained  at  anchor,  the 
observationa  and  reckoning  agreed  very  nearly,  so  that  the  latitude  and  tongitude  of  every 
sounding  place  on  the  chart  may  be  considered  as  certain.  Should  any  vessel  fall  in  with  the 
shoals,  a  knowledge  of  the  course  and  strength  of  the  tides  would  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance.    And  £ey  can  be  calculated  for  any  day  and  hour  by  the  preceding  facts. 

In  going  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Shoals,  at  5  leagues  from  the  light,  there  are  86  fathoms, 
muddy  bottom.  The  water  gradual^  deepens  to  133  fathoms;  and  then  gradually  de- 
creases towards  the  shoals.  In  lat.  41°  51'  N.  and  long.  68°  11'  W.  there  areOO  &th- 
oms.  In  lat.  41°  50'  N.  and  long.  68°  3'  W.  there  are  49  fkthoms,  sand  and  gravel,  on 
the  western  edge  of  the  bank.  The  water  then  shoals  fiut  To  the  northward  of  the 
shoal,  in  lat.  41°  59'  N.  and  long.  67°  52'  W.  on  the  south  side  of  the  north  channel,  there 
are  60  fathoms,  soft  mud.  In  lat.  42°  12'  N.  and  long.  67°  51'  W.  there  are  102  fath- 
oms. In  lat.  42°  10'  N.  and  long.  67°  18'  W.  there  is  no  bottom  at  175  fathoms.  To 
the  eastward  we  did  not  ascertain  the  extent  of  Ihe  Bank.  In  two  miles  southward  of 
the  S.  £.  point  of  the  shoals,  there  are  from  20  to  26  fiithoms  of  water,  which  soundings 
continne  for  at  least  20  miles  to  the  southward  and  westward. 

The  bottom  of  the  Bank,  so  far  as  we  ascertained  it,  is  of  such  a  narrow  character*  diat 
it  is  difficttlt  for  a  vessel  to  ascertain  her  situation  by  it*  We  often  found  a  great  variety 
of  sonndings  in  a  very  short  distance :  such  as  sands  of  various  colors,  and  differently 
mixed,  coarse  and  fine,  gravel  pebbles  of  various  colorsi  stones,  Bponge«  and  shells.  Of  aJl 
these,  except  sand,  I  saved  a  number  of  epecuneuB*  with  nuurks  to  mite  the  ptoces  from 
whenee  they  were  taken. 
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It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  at  one  cast  of  the  lead,  on  examining  the  arjning,  I 
found  one-third  black  sand,  one-third  white,  and  one-third  green  sheUa,  in  as  distinct  di- 
mensions as  they  could  have  been  drawn. 

Notwithstanding  this  variety,  some  general  character  of  the  sonodings  may  be  useful 
To  the  westward  of  the  shoals,  and  at  some  distance  from  them,  the  bottom  is  coarse 
sand  and  gravel,  of  all  cokrs;  to  the  N.  W.  a  mature  of  white,  black,  and  yellow  sand; 
to  the  N.  black  and  white  sand;  to  the  N.  £.  chiefly  gravel  and  pebbles;  to  the  £.  fine 
white  and  yellow  sand;  and  in  lat.  41^  67'  N.  and  long.  68^  40'  W.  some  white  moss; 
to  the  S.  £.  fine  white  and  yellow  sand. 

As  the  shoak  are  approached,  in  whatever  direction,  the  soundings  become  coarse,  and 
are  frequently  mixed  with  shells  of  different  kinds.  Near  the  shoal  much  of  the  bottom 
is  pebbles;  and  to  the  east  of  the  largest  and  most  dangerous  shoal,  there  nre  stones  of 
the  size  of  hens*  eggs,  with  moss  and  sponge  on  some  of  them.  Near  the  S.  £.  point 
are  from  15  to  20  rathoms;  a  prevailing  character  of  the  soundings  is  green  sheDa,  and 
chiefly  of  the  species  usually  called  sea  eggs.  If  a  vessel  be  fiir  enough  south  to  avoid 
danger,  she  will  have  no  shells.  The  qudity  of  the  soundinp,  as  far  as  we  were  able 
to  survey  the  bank,  will  be  best  understood  from  the  chart,  where  thOy  have  been  care- 
fully rated* 

The  time  and  weather  prevented  making  a  complete  survey  of  all  parts  of  the  bank; 
and  although  we  ascertained  the  boundaries  of  it  to  the  westward  and  northward,  I  have 
not  delineated  it  on  the  chart,  being  unwilling  to  borrow  any  thing  ftx>m  charts  which 
disagree  so  essentially,  and  which  we  found  very  incorrect  in  the  material  points.  Of  the 
shoals  themselves,  I  do  not  beUeve  a  more  perfect  survey  can  be  made ;  unless  in  a  calm 
time,  the  main  shoal  could  be  penetrated.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  an  object, 
as  no  vessel  would  be  safe  in  attempting  to  pass  over  it. 

The  reports  that  rocks  have  been  seen  on  the  shoals  are  undoubtedly  incorrect.  Had 
there  been  any  there,  we  could  not  have  fisuled  of  discovering  them.  At  the  west  part  of 
the  bank,  in  strong  tide  rips,  we  paw  large  quantities  of  kelp  and  sea  weed,  which,  at  a 
distance,  had  the  appearance  of  rocks.  But  on  sounding,  we  found  good  water,  and  reg- 
ular and  clear  bottom. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  bottom  that  the  holding  ground  is  not  good.  But  the  vessels 
employed  in  the  survey,  by  having  a  long  scope  of  cable,  rode  out  a  oonsiderable  gale  of 
wind  &r  22  hours,  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  shoal  and  to  windward  of  it.  At  this  time 
the  sea  broke  very  high  in  10  fathoms  water. 

Since  this  survey,  in  1821,  the  shoal  has  been  re-surveyed  by  Lt.  Charles  Wilkes,  and 
others,  in  the  U.  S.  brig  Porpoise,  in  the  year  1837,  and  from  his  report  the  following  is 
taken: 

"The  shoaJest  water  found  on  any  part  of  the  Bank  was  21  fathoms,  or  15  feet,  reduced 
to  low  water;  and  this  is  only  to  be  found  in  two  small  places,  viz, 

Lat.  41<*  40'  13"    Long.  67°  44'  10" 
Lat.41     40    33       Long,  67     44    30 

•«The  whole  of  the  shoal  is  composed  of  hard  sand  spits*— fine  sand  on  the  shoalest 
places,  and  coarser  as  the  water  deepens,  until  it  becomes  large  pebbles  without  sand.'* 

**  The  rise  and  fall  of  tides  is  7  feet,  extremely  regular,  the  first  part  of  the  flood  set- 
ting N.  N.  W.  the  latter  part  N.  by  £.  and  ebb  S.  S.  £.  and  8.  by  W.  The  flood  nms 
4i  hours,  ebb  5d  hours;  greatest  velocity  two  and  six-tenths  of  a  mile,  from  half  ao  hour 
to  two  hours  in  changing,  "going  round  with  the  sun  on  from  north  by  way  of  east.  The 
wind  has  but  little  effect  on  the  velocity.  Higli  water,  at  full  and  change,  at  10  o'clock 
30  minutes.     Variation  of  the  compass  8°  15"." 

G£OR6£'S  BANKS.— A  bank,  which  is  called  upon  the  chart «« Clark's  Bank,"  has 
been  discovered  inside  of  George's  Shoal,  Ten  fiithoms  water  have  been  found  upon  it, 
in  lat,  41<^  34',  long,  eo^^  15'. 

LITTL£  0£ORO£'S  BANK,  having  only  5  fathoms,  and  which  breaks  in  heavy 
weather.  It  is  in  lat.  41<'  11',  and  about  tong.  68°,  being  about  8.  W.  by  S.  from  the 
Great  Shoal  of  George's  Bank.    The  fishermen  have  given  it  the  above  name. 

NoTB. — In  coming  from  die  southward  for  George's  Bank,  you  will  get  soundings  ia 
lat,  40^*  4'  N.  if  on  the  S.  8.  W.  part  of  the  Bank.  Should  you  not  get  soundings  in  the 
lat.  of  40°  30'  N.  you  may  be  certain  you  are  to  the  eastward  of  the  shoal,  when  yoo 
must  direct  your  course  accordingly  to  clear  It,  when  your  first  soundings  will  be  in  75 
to  60  fkthoras.  Wheo  steering  to  tiie  northward,  yon  will  sfaoalen  your  water  graduallr 
to  20  fathoms,  when  you  will  be  in  latitude  41''  20'  N.  which  depth  of  water  you  will 
have  10  or  12  leagues  distant,  either  east  or  west. 

Soundings  from  George's  Bank  continue  W.  by  S.  until  you  are  nearly  abreast  of  the 
east  of  Long  Island*  then  southward  to  Cape  Hattens. 

TH£  BAY  OF  PASSAMAQUODDY  abounds  in  good  anchoring  places,  waU  M^ 
tored  ih>m  all  winds,  and  diridM  tlie  United  States  from  that  of  the  British  tentaty. 
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There  are  three  passages  into  Passamaqnoddr  Bay,  namely,  the  Western  Passage, 
the  Ship  Channel  or  Middle  Passage,  and  the  Eastern  Passage.  The  first  is  that -be- 
tween die  Isle  of  Campo  Bello  and  the  main  land  to  the  west.  Middle  Passage  lies  be- 
tween Campo  Bello  and  Deer  Island,  and  the  Eastern  Passage  is  to  the  eastward  and 
nordiward  of  both  islands,  which  is  preferred,  being  of  easy  access,  with  good  depth  of 
water. 

WKSTERN  PASSAGE.— Vessels  bound  to  West  Quoddy  Bay,  and  being  to  the 
westward  of  the  lighthouse,  should  give  the  shore  a  berth  of  }  of  a  mile,  and  steer  N.  £. 
by  E.  which  will  carry  you  clear  of  Sail  Rock;  and  when  the  light,  or  sound  of  the  bell 
bears  W.  N.  W.  you  may  steer  N.  W.  1}  mile,  which  course  and  distance  will  bring  you 
up  with  the  Spar  Buoy  on  the  Middle  Ground,  and  if  low  water,  here  you  may  anchor 
and  wait  for  the  tide  to  go  over  the  bar,  which  you  cannot  cross  until  2i  hours  flood;  but 
if  high  water,  and  you  wish  to  continue  through  the  Narrows — 

Bring  the  Red  Buoy  to  bear  N.  by  W.  i  W*  and  steer  direct  for  it.  You  may  go  on 
either  side,  by  keeping  it  close  on  board,  and  after  passing  it  one  cable's  length,  steer  N. 
£.  bv  N.  for  the  Black  Buoy,  which  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand;  and  after  passing 
it  half  a  cable's  length,  steer  N.  by  W.  for  Delesdemier's  Point,  which  you  must  keep 
close  on  board. 

After  passing  this  point  you  must  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  Narrows,  due  regard  being 
had  to  the  tide,  as  it  runs  upon  the  flood  and  ebb  from  3  to  5  knots. 
West  Quoddy  Head  light  may  be  seen  at  sea,  in  clear  weather,  6  leagues. 
It  is  situated  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  Quoddy  Head,  and  contains  a  fix^  light,  elevated 
nine^  ieet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  bears  from  the  Southern  Head  of  Grand  Ma- 
nao  N.  i  £.  distant  about  16  miles;  and  from  the  Northern  Head  of  said  island,  W.  N. 
W.  distant  about  nine  miles. 

Sail  Rock  bears  from  the  light  S.  S.  E.  about  }  of  a  mile:  it  is  not  covered  at  high 
water,  and  at  some  distance  has  the  appearance  of  a  sail,  from  which  it  derives  its  name» 
There  is  a  passage  between  it  and  the  main  shore,  at  low  water,  but  which  had  better  not 
be  attempted,  unless  forced  by  the  currents,  and  light  winds.  Near  the  above  mentioned 
lighthouse  is  an  alarm  bell,  weighing  28  cwt.  2  ors,  (twenly-eight  hundred  weight  and 
two  quarters,)  which  is,  at  present,  rung  by  hand,  and  may  be  heard  at  sea,  from  3  to  6 
uules^  In  thick  weather. 

Liberty  Point  bears  from  the  light  E.  N.  E.  about  ono  and  a  half  mile,  this  being  the 
southernmost  point  of  Campo  Bello  Island,  and  forming  the  eastern  side  of  West  Quod- 
dy Bay, 

West  from  said  point,  about  }  of  a  mile  distant,  lies  a  rock,  called  Black  Rock,  which 
is  not  covered  at  high  water,  and  is  bold  all  around. 

The  middle  ground  is  a  shoal,  near  the  middle  of  West  Quoddy  Bay,  about  i  of  a  mile 
in  circumference,  with  a  good  channel  on  either  side  of  it.  The  shoalest  part  is  ofUn  diy. 
On  the  western  part  of  the  shoal  is  a  Spar  Buoy,  moored  in  five  feet  at  low  water,  and 
which  bears  from  West  Quoddy  Head  N.  N.  W.  distant  about  one  mile. 

From  ihs  above  mentioned  buoy,  N.  W.  by  N.  i  N.  about  H  mile  distant,  is  a  Nun 
Buoy,  painted  red,  and  moored  in  two  fathoms  at  low  water.  To  the  southward  of  this 
buoy  is  a  rocky  bar,  extending  from  Campo  Bello  Island  to  the  main  shore  of  West  Quod- 
dy Bay,  and  which  is  nearly  dry  at  low  water.  N.  N.  £.  distant  half  a  mile  from  the 
above  Red  Nan  Buoy,  is  a  similar  buoy  painted  bkck,  moored  in  4  feet  at  low  water,  on 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Muscle  Bank,  so  called,  which  is  bare  at  half  tide. 

From  the  Black  Buoy  to  Delesdemier's  Point,  it  is  N.  i  W.  distant  about  }  of  a  mile. 
This  point  is  very  bold,  and  may  be  known  by  a  number  of  fish  houses  upon  it,  which  may 
be  seen  on  the  larboard  hand,  in  running  through  the  Narrows. 

The  entrance  of  West  Quoddy  Bay  is  wkie,  and  the  shores  are  bold,  and  may  be  neared 
until  up  with  the  Spar  Buoy.  If  in  want  of  a  pilot,  by  displaying  a  signal,  one  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  lighthouse. 

MIDDLE  PASSAGE. — ^If  bound  into  Passamaquoddy  in  a  kirge  vessel,  your  best  way 
is  to  go  to  the  eastward  of  Campo  Bello  Island,  on  the  north-east  point  of  which  is  a  light- 
house, 60  feet  above  high  water  mark,  containing  a  fixed  light:  it  is  placed  between  the 
miin  ship  channel  and  the  northern  entrance  into  Head  Harbor,  and  within  250  feet  of 
the  extreme  point.  Ships  in  entering  into  the  main  channel,  or  vessels  bound  to  Head 
Harbor,  may  safely  pass  at  a  cable's  length  from  the  lighthouse.  In  sailing  up  the  main 
channel,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  keep  fitr  from  the  shores  of  Campo  Bello,  as  the  flood 
tkle  sets  directly  over  from  the  point  at  the  lighthouse,  to  the  islands  and  ledges  on  the 
north  side  of  the  channel,  which  is  4iere  upwa^  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  at  two  hours  flood 
the  tide  sets  directly  towards  the  Black  llock,  which  is  a  very  dangerous  ledge  between 
Spruce  and  Casco  Buy  Islands,  upon  which  several  vessels  have  been  wrecked;  after  pas- 
sing up  and  leaving  the  light  about  a  mile  to  the  eastward,  the  tide  becomes  more  regular, 
and  sets  along  the  dh^ction  of  Campo  Bello  shore. 

Common  tides  rise  here  25  feet  At  full  and  change  it  Is  high  water  at  half  past  11 
Vdoek  at  Mooae  lala&dt  andrunSf  whan  (trongest,  between  Moose  Island  and  Marble  lak 
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and,  and  between  Deer  Islaod  and  Campo  Bello,  nearly  5  miles  an  hoar.  In  the  western 
passage,  common  tides  rise  from  20  to  25  feet,  and  within  Passamaquoddy  Bay  the  strernn 
of  tide  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

Vessels  from  the  southward,  when  bound  np  for  this  bay,  should  make  for  the  western 
coast,  or  that  of  the  United  States,  as  it  is  the  most  clear,  and  the  flood  most  favorable, 
being  from  7  to  6  miles  wide :  both  shores  bold,  the  depth  quickly  increasing,  on  each 
side,  from  12  to  70  and  75  fiithoma;  the  greatest  depth  near  Grand  Miinan,  where  you 
haul  quickly  from  10  to  75  fathoms. 

With  the  light  bearing  S  S.  E.  or  S.  E.  there  is  a  depth  of  19  and  20  fathoms,  where 
shipj?  may  anchor  securely  from  aU  winds. 

Off  the  N.  E.  end  of  Campo  Hello,  is  a  reniarkable  kirge  rock,  called  the  White  Horse 
Hock. 

CAMPO  BELLO  LIGHTHOUSE.— The  Mowing  bearings  were  taken  from  the 
top  of  it: 

To  the  East  Point  of  Grand  Manan,  (Fish  Head,)  S.  IS""  £.  or  S.  by  £.  i  £. 

To  the  southernmost  of  the  Wolves,  S.  66°  30'  £.  or  £.  S.  £. 

To  the  northernmost  do.  S.  87°  £.  or  £.  i  S. 

To  Point  Lepreau,  N.  84  E.  or  E.  i  N. 

To  entrance  of  Beaver  Harbor.  N.  70°  £.  or  £.  N.  E.  i  £. 

To  the  White  Horse  Island,  the  top  of  the  rock,  which  is  white,  N.  45°  £•  or  N.  £. 
This  you  leave  on  the  starboard  hand. 

Spruce  Island  bearing  from  N.  6°  E.  to  N.  15°  W. 

To  Black  Rock,  very  dangerous,  N.  61°  30'  W.  or  N.  W.  by  W.  i  W. 

To  Casco  Bay  Island,  N.  33°  W.  or  W.  ^  N. 

HEAD  HARBOR,  at  the  N.  E.  Point  of  Campo  Belk>  Iskind,  is  a  secure  and  safe 
place,  small,  but  of  easy  access,  and  with  6,  7,  and  8  fathoms  water,  muddy  bottom. 

HARBOR  DELUTE  lies  on  the  western  side  of  Campo  Bello,  and  at  its  S.  W.  end 
18  Snug  Cove,  a  good  harbor.  Moose  Island  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel,  and 
belongs  to  the  United  States.  The  entrance  to  Passamaquoddy  comprehends  a  space  of 
nearly  twelve  roifes. 

If  bound  for  Moose  Island  up  the  River  Scoodic,  as  you  pass  Todd^s  Head,  (which  is 
half  a  mile  N.  E.  from  the  town  landing  on  Eastport,)  give  it  a  berth  of  half  a  mile,  as  a 
ledge  of  rocks  lies  off  it.  Having  passed  this  head,  the  course  and  distance  to  Oak  Point 
or  Devil^s  Head,  will  be  N.  by  W.  8  leagues;  m  going  which  distance,  (24  miles,)  yon 
pass  Fross*  Ledge  on  your  larboard  hand,  six  miles  from  Todd*s  Head,  and  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  the  land;  when  continuing  your  N.  by  W.  course  5  leagues,  yoii  will 
come  to  Robinstown,  two  miles  above  which,  off  a  small  island,  from  which  it  bears  N.  £. 
is  a  shoal  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  to  avoid  it  you  must  keep  your  starboard  hand  best 
on  board,  till  you  come  up  with  Neutral  Isknd,  which  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand* 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  distant;  and  your  course  fW>m  this  to  the  Devil's  Head,  (before  men- 
tioned,) which  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand,  is  N.  N.  W.  3  miles.  When  ydu  have 
passed  the  Devil's  Head,  your  course  is  W.  N.  W.  1  league,  when  you  will  come  to  a 
large  ledge  of  rocks  that  you  must  leave  on  your  larboard  hand,  whKh  is  bare  at  two 
hours  ebb,  and  extends  half  way  across  the  river.  Keep  your  starboard  hand  on  board, 
and  when  you  pass  this  ledge,  your  course  is  W.  S.  W.  distant  one  mile,  to  Turner^ 
Point,  and  from  said  point  tn  the  harbor,  your  course  is  N.  W.  by  N.  distant  three  m'des, 
and  the  next  reach  to  the  falls  is  W.  N.  W.  distant  one  mile;  the  tide  flows  here  25  feet, 
and  there  are  only  6  or  7  feet  in  the  chanoel  at  low  water,  with  long  flats  of  mud  on  both 
sides.     The  Devil's  Head  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  10  or  12  miles. 

There  are  several  good  harbors  on  the  west  side'  of  this  river,  and  all  the  difficulty  is 
the  great  depth  of  water,  which  is,  in  general,  from  18  to  24  fkthoms.  There  is  also  a 
good  harbor  on  your  starboard  hand  going  into  Deer  Island,  which  lies  to  the  southward 
of  St.  Andrews,  2  leagues  distant.  It  may  be  easily  known,  as  there  is  a  large  bay  be- 
tween the  two  islands,  which  lies  N.  E.  from  the  River  St.  Croix,  3  leagues  distant. 

LITTLE  RIVER.— This  harbor  bears  due  west  from  the  middle  of  Grand  Manan 
Island,  and  is  called  Little  River,  but  you  cannot  see  it  except  you  are  near  the  north 
shore.  You  must  not  run  in  for  it  before  it  bears  N.  W.  or  N.  N.  W.  There  is  a  bluff 
point  of  rocks  on  the  starboard  hand,  as  you  go  in,  and  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  har- 
bor. As  you  pass  in,  leave  the  island  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  when  you  have  passed 
it  half  a  mile,  you  may  anchor  in  4  or  5  fiithoms,  maddy  bottom,  and  remain  safe  from  all 
winds.  Your  course  from  this  harbor  to  West  Passamaquoddy  light,  is  N.  £.  l^  £.  i  £. 
distant  4^  leagues. 

MACHIAS. — If  you  are  bound  to  Machias  or  Passamaquoddy,  your  course  from 
Mount  Desert  is  E.  10  leagues,  which  will  cany  you  up  with  Mooseapeck  light,  which 
you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand;  then  steer  N.  E.  by  E.  2i  leagues,  for  Machias  light, 
a  fixed  light,  65  feet  high,  on  Libby  Island.  After  you  have  passed  the  light,  and  have 
the  passage  well  open,  steer  north,  until  vou  pass  Cross  Island,  which  you  leave  on  your 
starboard  hand;  but  in  paasiog  CroM  Uland,  you  must  ba  careful  of  some  daog«9i» 
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ledges  lyiAg  oflf  it  li  nule,  in'a  S.  W.  direction,  on  which  course  you  will  leaye  a  large 
white  rock  on  your  larboard  hand ;  keep  oa  this  north  course  until  you  pass  a  round  high 
island  on  your  larboard  hand,  when  you  may  shape  your  course  W.  N.  W.  or  N .  W.  by 
W.  fur  a  point  that  is  covered  with  young  birch  trees,  and  a  house  on  it,  for  on  the  star- 
board hand  there  is  nothing  but  flats  and  shoals.  You  may  keep  your  larboard  hand  after 
you  pass  this  house,  until  the  river  opens  to  the  northward,  when  you  may  run  up  to 
Cross  River,  where  you  may  anchor  in  4  &thoms ;  but  if  you  are  bound  up  to  the  S.  W. 
mills,  you  must  haul  away  to  the  westward.  When  you  get  up  with  Mr.  Parker's  house 
and  barn,  which  ate  on  the  starboard  hand,  you  must  leave  the  bam  open  to  the  south- 
westward  of  the  Pott-Head.  T!hia  Pott-Head  is  a  large  hill  that  you  leave  on  your  star- 
board hand. 

JONGS  HARBOR. — After  passing  the  above  large  white  rock  in  your  north  course, 
haul  to  the  westward  for  one-half  mile ;  bring  a  high  round  island  that  is  covered  with 
trees  to  bear  N.  when  you  may  anchor  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 

MOOS£  A  BECK  HEAD  LIGHT  is  on  Mistake  Island;  it  is  54  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  contains  a  revolving  light ;  time  of  revolution  4  minutes,  showing  in 
that  time  two  bright  faces. 

MOOSE  A  BECK  REACH. — When  you  come  from  the  westward,  and  pass  Ladle 
Island  on  your  larboard  hand,  steer  N.  E.  by  £.  for  Tibbet's  Island,  which  you  leave  on 
your  larboard  hand.  When  you  come  to  the  east  end  of  this  island,  give  it  a  good  berth, 
tor  at  low  water  there  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  that  lies  a  cable's  length  to  the  S.  £.  of  said  island. 
When  you  pass  it,  and  bring  Moose  a  Beck  Reach  open,  you  may  steer  east  for  Mr. . 
Bears  houSe ;  but  you  must  keep  the  starboard  hand  best  on  board,  for  there  is  a  rock 
that  lies  about  the  middle  of  the  sound,  which  has  not  above  two  feet  of  water  on  it  at  low 
water.     You  may  anchor  to  the  westward  of  Mr.  Beal's  house. 

When  bound  to  the  eastward  over  Moose  a  Beck  Bar,  which  you  must  not  cross  before 
two  hours  flood,  you  steer  for  Kelley's  Coffee  House,  which  lies  on  the  larboard  hand, 
as  jou  go  to  the  eastward,  on  the  N.  £.  point  of  Moose  a  Beck  Reach.  When  you  are 
entering  on  the  bar,  you  will  bring  a  bushy  tree  right  against  Kelley's  House,  which 
stands  on  the  point.  Your  course  over  the  bar  is  east.  You  leave  the  Virgin's  Breasts, 
one  on  your  starboard  and  one  on  your  larboard  hand ;  but  if  you  are  bound  to  Chand- 
ler's River,  you  will  leave  the  Virgin's  Breasts  on  your  starboard  hand,  and  Rogue's 
IsUnd  on  the  same  hand.  There  is  a  muddy  bar  that  lies  between  Rogue's  Island  and 
the  main  land,  but  water  enough  on  it  at  two  hours  flood.  .Rogue's  Island  has  a  good 
harbor  at  the  N.  W.  of  it,  safe  trom  all  easterly  winds,  and  a  small  distance  fi-om  Chand- 
ler's River. 

When  you  go  over  Moose  a  Beck  Bar,  bound  to  Machias,  you  leave  the  Virgin's  Breasts 
as  before  mentioned,  keeping  ypur  course  east,  and  a  bare  rock,  called  Pulpit  Rock,  on 
your  starboard  hand ;  you  must  keep  Libby's  Island  light  open  to  the  southward  of  this 
bare  rock.  [N.  B.  This  bare  rock,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard,  may  also  be  lefl 
on  your  larboard,  and  steer  £.-  S.  E.  for  Libby's  Island  light.] 

MOOSE  A  BECK  HEAD  TO  MACHIAS.—Give  the  light  a  berth  of  one  mUe, 
leaving  it  on  the  larboard  hand,  and  steer  N.  E.  by  £.  ^^  leagues,' when  you  will  be  up 
"With  Libby's  Island  light  on  your  starboard  hand ;  then  run  N.  N.  E.  2  leagues,  which 
will  bring  you  up  with  Stone's  Island,  on  your  larboard  hand,  having  a  rock  lying  E.  one- 
third  of  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  island ;  from  this  steer  N.  for  Round  Island,  from 
mrhich  follow  the  eustern  directions  for  Machias. 

CAPE  SPLIT  HARBOR.— When  you  pass  Petit  Manan  light,  bring  it  to  bear  S.  W. 
i  S.  and  steer  N.  £.  4  N.  for  Cape  Split,  distant  5  leagues,  which  course  will  cany  you 
safe  into  the  harbor.  In  steering  said  course,  you  will  make  a  black  rock,  which  you 
leave  on  your  starboaitl  hand,  distant  one  mile  from  Cape  Split.  This  harbor  is  safe  from 
■11  winds  but  S.  W.  which  blows  riglit  in ;  but  if  you  anchor  in  a  cove  on  the  starboard 
side,  and  moor  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  you  will  lie  safe  from  all  winds. 

NASH'S  ISLAND,  at  the  entrance  of  Pleasant  River.  There  is  a  lighthouse,  47 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  this  island,  containing  a  fixed  light  of  a  deep  red  color, 
wrhicfa  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand  going  in. 

Coming  from  the  westward,  you  must  leave  Petit  Manan  light  on  your  larboard  hand, 
giviiig  it  a  berth  of  half  a  mile ;  then  steer  N.  £.  ten  miles,  which  will  carry  you  up  with 
Naah's  Island  light,  leaving  it  on  your  starboard  hand,  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  when  you 
mnat  steer  N.  £.  by  E.  two  and  a  half  miles,  which  will  take  you  into  Tibbett's  Nanows. 
These  narrows  are  formed  by  Tibbett's  Island  on  the  N.  W.  skle,  and  Ram  Island  on 
the  S.  £• ;  this  passage  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide ;  from  the  middle  of  which  you  must 
eteer  N.  £.  i  E.  one  mile,  which  will  bring  you  up  with  Shabby  Island,  leaving  it  on  your 
starboBrd  hind  one-eighth  of  a  mile ;  and  when  half  a  mile  above  it,  you  may  anchor  in 
from  6  to  6  fiuhoms,  good  holding  ground.  Shabby  Island  bearing  S.  W..  by  S. 

Coming  in  from  sea,  and  to  the  eastward  of  all  the  shoals  and  ledges  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, braig  Nash's  Island  light  to  bear  N.  by  W.  and  run  for  it,  toking  care  not  to  ap- 
proach the  southern  end  of  the  island  nearer  than  half  a  Biile,  as  there  is  a  sunken  ledge 
fully  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
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Vessels  may  aDchor  on  t^  N.  W.  side  of  Nash's  Islaifd,  and  find  a  tolenble  shelter 
from  easterly  nnd  S.  £.  winds,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  above  the  light,  and  one-eigjhth  of  a 
mile  from  the  island,  io  10  fathoms,  soft  tmttom,  being  but  a  little  out  of  the  regukr  track 
from  the  light  U)  Tibbett's  Narrows.  In  coming  from  the  Ught  to  the  narrows,  yon  leave 
on  your  lu'board  hand,  about  half  a  mile,  a  large  black  rock,  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  *'  Pot;"  the  next  is  Ladle  Island,  formed  very  much  like  a  ladle,  and  about 
one  mile  above  the  light;  this  you  pass  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  steering  the  regular 
course:  the  next  land  on  the  left  is  Tibbett's  Island,  the  entrance  of  the  narrows,  as  be- 
fore described.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  Tibbett's  Island  appears  to  be  a  psrt  of 
the  main  land  until  you  get  above  the  narrows. 

Ou  the  right  hand,  between  the  light  and  said  narrows,  are  several  islands  and  ledges, 
but  they  lie  a  good  distance  from  the  regular  track. 

Any  ship,  no  matter  how  great  her  cGraft  of  water,  may  enter  Moose  a  Beck  Reach  by 
followine  die  above  directions. 

The  following  are  the  bearings  and  distances  of  rocks  and  ledges  from  Nash^s  Island 
light,  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  you  are  compelled  to  deviate  from  the  given 
directions :  * 

Black  Rock,  (always  above  water,)  S.  £.  by  S.  i  S.  3i  miles. 

Jourdan^s  Outer  Ledge,  which  is  covered  at  high  water,  S.  W.  by  W.  i  W.  4  miles. 

PETIT  M ANAN  LIGHT  is  a  fixed  light,  53  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the 
south  end  of  Petit  Manan  Island,  and  there  are  several  dangerous  ledges  bearing  from 
the  light* 

Jackson's  Ledge  or  Eastern  Rock,  on  which  there  are  12  feet  at  low  water,  bears  east 
4  miles. 

South  East  Rock,  on  which  there  are  7  feet,  bears  S.  £.  by  S.  4  miles. 

A  ledge  with  16  feet,  S.  S.  £.  2  miles. 

Moulton^s  Ledge,  W.  by  N.  4  miles,  nearly  bare. 

There  are  also  several  shoal  spots  bearing  from  the  light,  from  S.  to  S.  S.  W.  abDat 
three  miles  distant. 

PLEASANT  RIVER.— When  you  come  from  the  westward*  and  bound  for  Plea- 
sant River,  in  passing  Petit  Manan  light,  bring  it  to  bear  S.  W.  by  8.  and  steer  N.  £.  by  N. 
3  leagues  distant.  In  steering  said  course,  if  it  is  clear  weather,  you  will  see  Captain 
Wasse's  house  open  between  the  island  and  mainland;  but  this  passage  will  not  do  at 
low  water.  You  must  leave  this  island  (and  a  high  dry  ledge  of  rocks  that  lie  to  the  west- 
ward of  it)  on  your  starboard  hand :  when  you  pass  the  bare  ledge,  you  will  see  a  bare 
isle,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand ;  then  you  may  haul  up  for  Capt.  WaAse's 
house  and  anchor,  and  take  a  pilot  for  Pleasant  River,  as  it  is  not  safe  going  without  one, 
except  you  are  well  acquainted.  t 

Narrow  Gauges  is  one  mile  to  the  westward  of  Pleasant  River,  too  difficult  to  be  de- 
scribed, as  there  are  sundry  small  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  or  bay.  The  best 
way  for  a  stranger  is  to  go  into  Cape  Split  Harbor  and  get  a  pilot,  as  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  going  into  C/ape  Split  in  the  day  time,  keeping  the  larboard  hand  best  on  board. 

BOWBEAR  HARBOR.— In  coming  from  the  westward,  bound  to  Pigeon  Hill  or 
Bowbear  Harbor,  bring  Petit  Manan  light  to  bear  N.  E.  and  run  fbjr  it,  giving  it  a  beitfa  of 
one-fourth  of  a  mile,  and  then  steer  N.  ^  W.  4  miles :  in  steering  this  course,  you  will 
leave  the  Egg  Rock  on  your  starboard  hand,  when  you  will  make  the  westerly  shore, 
giving  it  a  berth  of  half  a  mile  ;  then  steer  N.  N.  £.  one  mile,  when  you  will  be  opposite 
Dyer's  house,  where  you  may  anchor  safe  from  all  winds  in  3  fathoms  water. 

DYER'S  BAY. — In  coming  from  the  eastward,  bound  to  Dyer's  Bay,  give  Petit  Manan 
light  three-fourths  of  a  mile  berth,  leaving  it  on  your  starboard  hand ;  bring  the  light 
to  bear  N.  E.  three -fourths  of  a  mile  distant,  then  steer  N.  by  W.  which  will  cany 
you  into  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  leaving  a  large  dry  ledge  on  your  larboard  hand  :  when 
abreast  of  this  ledge,  which  is  bold  to,  give  it  a  berth  of  5  or  6  rods,  then  steer  N.  i  £•  4 
or  5  miles,  where  you  may  anchor  safe  from  all  winds,  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 

GOLDSBOROU6H  HAKBOR  Ues  N.  N.  W.  from  Petit  Manan  lighthouse,  two 
leagues  distant^  leaving  one  island,  covered  with  trees,  on  your  starboard  hand,  and  two  on 
your  larboard  hand ;  then  your  course  is  N.  N.  W.  H  mUe,  then  N.  i  £.  4  miles,  whkh 
will  bring  you  up  with  Goldsborough  Point,  where  you  may  anchor  safe  from  aU  winds, 
in  3  or  4  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 

PROSPECT  HARBOR. — In  coming  from  the  eastward,  bound  to  Prospect  Haibor, 
five  Petit  Manan  light  a  berth  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  bring  it  to  bear  £.  S.  £.  and  steer 
W.  N.  W.  4  leagues,  which  will  bring  you  up  with  the  western  shore,  or  Birdh  Head 
Harbor.  In  running  the  above  course,  you  will  leave  Cranberry  Rock  point  on  your 
starboard  hand,  Moulton's  Ledge  and  the  two  black  ledges  on  your  larboard  Innd. 
Your  course  froui  Cranberry  Rock  point  in  is  N.  W.  by  N.  In  case  you  should  not 
make  the  point,  continue  your  course  W.  N.  W.  until  you  make  the  western  shore, 

S'ving  it  a  berth  of  half  a  mile,  then  steer  N.  N.  £.  until  you  open  the  harbor,  then  steer 
•  W.  which  course  will  carry  you  safe  in*    If  you  fiill  in  with  Chuttock  Ialaiid»  and 
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«re  bound  to  Prospect,  give  it  a  berth  of  three-fourtiis  of  ft  mile,  then  steer  N.  N.  £. 
which  course  will  carry  you  safe  into  the  harbor.  In  running  this  course,  you  will  leave 
the  two  black  ledges  on  your  starboard  hand,  giving  them  a  berth  of  |  of  a  mile. 

MOUNT  DESERT  TO  GOLDSBOROUGH  AND  MACHIAS. 

In  going  from  Mount  Desret  to  Goldsborough,  you  must  steer  £.  i|  N.  for  Scuttock 
Point,  four  leagues,  where  there  is  an  island,  'miich  you  may  pass  either  side  of,  but  it 
is  best  to  leave  it  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  then  steer  N.  £.  about  31  leagues,  which 
will  carry  you  up  with  Goldsborough  Harbor.  You  will  see  three  islands  which  lie  in 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor ;  you  must  leave  them  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  go  in  the 
eastern  passage.  In  standing  in  ibr  this  place,  you  will  see  Petit  Manan  lighthouse,  which 
you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand.  North  from  Petit  Manan,  one-eighth  of  a  mile  distant, 
lies  a  ledge,  bare  at  half  tide,  which  you  keep  within  half  a  cablets  length  of  when  going 
over  the  bar,  which  you  pass  on  your  starboard  hand,  when  bound  eastward,  at  which, 
as  you  pass  the  bar,  Scuttock  Island  will  be  a  handspike^s  length  open  to  the  southward 
of  Scuttock  Point,  but  to  go  over  this  bar  requires  a  pilot.  When  near  the  bar,  and  up 
with  Petit  Manan  Island,  keep  £.  S.  £.  one  naif  a  mile  distant,  which  will  clear  a  ledge 
having  9  feet  water  at  low  water,  that  lies  £.  of  the  channel  going  over  the  bar,  one-fourth 
of  a  mile  distant*  There  is  a  bar  that  nins  from  the  shore  to  &is  little  island,  which  is 
about  one  league  from  the  land.  This  bar  has  3||  fitthoms,  at  high  Water,  and  9  feet  at 
low  water 

MOUNT  DES£RT  ROCK.—This  Rock  is  15  miles  S.  12  W.  from  Baker's  Island 
light ;  on.it  there  is  a  lighthouse,  56i  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  containing  a  fixed 
fight.  S*  W.  by  S.  3614  feet  from  the  rock  there  is  a  ledge  of  3  fathoms,  inside  there 
are  22  fathoms,  outside,  close  to  the  rock,  there  are  17, 18, 20,  25,  30,  and  35  fathoms  wa- 
ter ;  it  has  been  called  Columbia  Ledge  by  Capt.  Owen,  R.  N#,  who  surveyed  it. 

MOUNT  D£S£RT  ISLAND  forms  the  northern  side  of  the  passage  to  Bear  Island, 
an<k  may  be  known  by  several  high  hills  upon  it.  This  island  is  about  15  miles  long, 
from  north  to  south,  and  12  broad ;  it  is  nearly  divided  by  a  stream  of  water,  call^ 
Soames  Sound,  at  the  head  of  which  is  £den  :  at  the  entrance  of  Soames  Sound  are  two 
good  harbors,  N.  £«  and  S.  W.  Harbors. 

Bear  Island  lies  near  the  centre  of  the  passage  between  Sutton's  Island  and  Mount 
Desert:  it  is  a  small  island,  covered  with  spruce  trees.  The  light  stands  upon  its  western 
end,  elevated  65  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  exhibiting  a  fixed  light,  and  may  be  seen 
in  clear  weather  a  distance  of  12  or  15  miles. 

MOUNT  DESERT,  EASTERN  PASS.— In  coming  from  the  westward,  and  intend 
going  into  Mount  Desert,  bring  Baker's  Island  light  to  bear  north,  and  run  for  it,  leaving 
it  on  your  larboard  hand.  After  passing  it,  steer  N.  N.  W.  until  the  light  on  Bear  Island 
bears  W.  N.  W.  and  run  direct  for  it.  In  running  this  course,  you  will  leave  Sutton's 
Island  on  your  larboard  hand.  The  shores  around  this  island  are  very  bold,  and  you  may 
near  it  within  one  cable's  length. 

BUNKER'S  LEDGE,  on  which  is  built  a  stone  beacon,  with  a  cask  placed  upon  s 
staff  in  its  centre,  bears  from  the  eastern  end  of  Sutton's  Island  E.  <|  N.  distant  about  one 
mile,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand.  You  may  near  the  ledge  within  two  ca- 
bles* length.  When  the  hgbt  on  Baker's  Island  is  entirely  obscured  behind  the  eastern 
point  of  Cranberry  Island,  you  are  thon  to  the  westward  of  Bunker's  Ledge ;  and  should 
you  have  a  head  wind,  you  may  stand  to  the  northward  until  the  light  on  Bear  Island  bears 
W.  by  N.  In  running  for  Bear  Island  light,  you  may  near  Bunker's  Ledge  within  one 
cable's  length,  leaving  it  on  your  starboard  hand.  After  passing  the  light  one-quarter  of 
a  mile,  you  may  anchor,  with  the  light  bearing  from  E.  to  E.  Nd  E.  in  12  fathoms  water, 
good  holding  ground;  or  you  can  run  for  N.  £.  Harbor,  about  one  mile  to  the  northward 
of  the  light. 

N.  W.  by  W.  distant  h  a  mile  from  Bear  Island  light,  lies  a  ledge,  bare  at  low  water, 
having  on  the  western  edge  a  spar  buoy^  painted  black,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard 
band.     Said  ledge  bears  from  liie  centre  of  N.  E.  Harbor  S.  i  W. 

Sutton's  Island  lies  near  the  centre  of  the  passage,  but  the  best  water  is  to  the  north- 
ward of  it.  If  you  wish  to  go  to  the  westward  of  it,  when  between  Bunker's  Ledge  and 
Cranberry  Island,  stter  W.  by  S.  until  Sutton's  Island  eastern  paint  bears  N.  E.  You 
can  then  anchor,  or  run  further  in,  into  Hadlock's  Harbor,  to  the  south  of  you;  or  steer 
W.  N.  W.  distant  about  three  miles,  for  S.  W.  Harbor. 

Bunker's  Ledge  bears  from  Baker's  Island  light  N.  by  W.  distant  about  four  miles. 
Bear  Island  light  bears  from  Bunker's  Ledge  W.  by  N.  h  N.  distant  about  three  miles. 
The  middle  part  of  Cranberry  Island  bears  from  Bunker's  Ledge  S.  S.  W.  distant  li 
mile. 

Baker's  Island  and  Cnmberry  Island  form  the  western  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  pas-' 
B«ge  to  Bear  Island,  and  are  covered  with  spruce  trees.  The  light  on  Baker's  Island  \» 
located  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  elevated  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  exhibit* 
ing  •  fixed  light,  and  may  be  seen  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  in  clear  weather. 
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A  bar  extends  from  Baker's  to  Cranberry  Islands  covered  at  hi^  water,  M^iich  is  olteir 
mistaken  by  strangers  for  the  passage  going  into  Cranberry  Island  Harbor. 

You  must  fdways  recollect  that,  £»fore  entering  Cranberry  Island  Harbor,  the  light  on 
Baker's  Island  will  be  entirely  obscured  behind  the  eastern  point  of  Cranberry  Island. 

You  may  go  in  on  either  side  of  Bunker's  Ledge ;  but  strangers  should  leave  it  on  the 
starboard  hand.  Between  Herring  Cove  and  Bear  Island  light,  near  flie  north  shore^ 
there  are  several  rocks  and  ledges  covered  at  high  water. 

S.  W.  HARBOR. — This  is  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  that  coast :  as  many  as  40O 
vessels  have  been  at  anchor  at  one  time  here  :  to  run  in,  if  coming  fix>m  the  westward* 
when  up  with  Long  Island,  steer  N.  N.  £.  6  miles,  (leaving  the  two  Duck  Islands  on 
your  starboard  and  £e  three  Calf  Islands  on  your  larboard  hand.)  This  will  bring  you  up 
midway  between  the  Great  Cranberry  Island  and  Mount  Desert ;  steer  up  midway,  until 
you  open  S«  W.  Harbor,  when  you  may  haul  in,  (keeping  nearest  to  the  starboard  hand^ 
on  account  of  a  ledge  on  the  krboard  hand,  which  runs  oflfhalf  a  mile)  N.  W«  or  W.  N. 
W.  and  anchor  in  5  <^  6  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  sale  from  all  winds.  High  water  at  12 
o'clock ;  rise  of  tides  12  feet. 

Off  the  S.  W.  point  of  Cranberry  Island  there  is  a  rock,  bearing  west,  distant  Aree- 
quarters  of  a  mile. 

The  eastern  passage  into  S.  W.  Harbor  is  between  Bear  Island  (on  which  there  is  a 
fixed  light)  and  Sutton^s  Island ;  after  you  have  passed  these  run  until  you  get  the  har- 
bor open,  then  follow  the  above  directions. 

HULL'S  COVE,  MOUNT  DESERT.—Bring  the  UghC  on  Baker's  Isfend  to  bear 
S.  W.  by  S.  and  steer  N.  E.  by  N.  for  the  Great  Porcupine  Island ;  when  up  with  it  haul 
to  the  westward  for  HuH's  Cove,  leaving  a  dry  ledge  on  your  starboard  handr  where  you 
may  anchor  in  3  fathoms,  ^  of  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

BASS  HARBOR. — When  you  leave  this  harbor,  bound  to  the  eastward,  steer  out 
S.  W.  tiU  you  bring  Bass  Harbor  Bar  to  bear  S.  S.  E.  then  run  S.  S.  E.  keeping  the 
larboard  hand  best  on  board.  This  bar  has  not  wat«r  enough  for  a  loaded  vessel  before 
half  tide,  having  8i  feet  only  at  low  water ;  but  a  light  vessel  may  go  over  at  low  Waljpr, 
keeping  the  larboanl  hand  best  on  board.  WThen  you  get  over  this  bar,  you  steer  £.  by 
S.  till  you  brine  the  S.  W^  entrance  of  Mount  Desert  to  bear  N.  £•  then  yon  may  ruo 
N.  £.  leaving  Cranberry  Island  on  your  starboard  hand.  But  this  passage  is  shoal  at  lovw 
water,  and  not  fit  for  baded  vessels  to  go  through ;  but  at  full  tide  there  is  water  enough, 
keeping  the  middle  of  the  passage.  Continue  your  course  to  the  N.  E.  till  you  pass 
Cranberry  Island ;  then  you  may  steer  E.  S.  Ersnd  anchor  between  the  two  Cranbeny 
Islands,  where  you  will  be  safe  firom  easterly  or  S.  W.  winds.  You  may  lie  in  ftova  4 
to  7  fothoms,  good  holding  ground  .> 

When  you  leave  this  port  bound  to  the  eastward,  you  steer  E.  by  S*  till  you  get  up 
with  Baker's  Island  li^t,  vvhich  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cranberry  Islands ;  then  you 
steer  E.  by  N.  4  leagues  to  Scuttock  Island.  When  you  pass  said  island,  and  are  boan  J 
to  Goldsborough,  you  must  steer  N.  E.  about  5  leagues,  and  keep  that  course  till  yoa  bring 
Goldsborough  Harbor  to  bear  N.  N.  W.  then  you  must  leave  three  islands  on  your  lar- 
board and  one  on  your  starboard  hand,  and  run  into  the  harbor,  where  you  may  lie  safe 
from  all  winds,  and  anchor  in  5  or  6  fiithoms*  « 

CRANBERRY  ISLANDS  are  three  islands  lymg  south  of  N.  E.  Harbor,  Mount 
Desert,  making  a  good  roadstead  for  all  winds  but  easterly. 

BAKER'S  ISLAND. — On  this  island,  which  is  the  south-eastern  of  the  Cranberry 
Islands,  there  is  a  lighthouse,  containing  a  fixed  light,  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  bears  W.  S.  W.  22  miles  distant  from  Petit  Maoan  light. 

BLUE  HILL  BAY.— If  you  are  bound  to  Blue  HUl  Bay,  or  Union  River,  as  soon 
as  you  pass  Long  Island,  yov  vriH  open  a  large  sound  to  the  N.  N.  W.  which  course  you 
are  to  steer  seven  leagues,  when  you  will  be  up  with  Robertson's  Island,  ieaving  the 
Ship  and  Barge  on  your  larboard  hand.  Robertson*s  Island  is  the  only  island  near  that 
place  that  has  a  house  on  it.  The  south  part  of  the  island  is  clear  of  trees,  on  which  the 
nouse  stands.  When  you  come  near  the  south  part  of  the  island  give  it  a  berth  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  as  there  are  several  sunken  rocks  off  said  point.  When  you  bring 
this  island  to  bear  from  S.  W.  to  N.  W.  you  may  anchor  in  6  or  7  fathoms  water,  muddy 
bottom ;  but  if  you  are  bound  to  Blue  Hill  Bay,  you  may  stand  to  the  northward  direct 
for  the  Blue  Hills,  which  you  may  see  10  or  15  leagues  off.  If  you  are  bound  for  Union 
River,  you  had  better  take  a  pilot  at  Robertson's  Island,  for  it  is  not  fit  for  a  stranger  to 
go  without  onor 

ISLE-AU-HAITT. — The  Isle-au-haut  is  remarkable  land,  composed  of  hi^  steep 
cliffs,  and  makes  with  a  hurge  bay  on  each  side  of  it ;  has  good  landing  on  its  eastern  eiKl, 
and  anchorage  half  a  mile  off,  in  18  fathoms,  with  the  low  point  bearing  about  N.  E.  by 
N.  where  is  also  a  stream  of  water  running  into  the  sea.  The  highest  part  of  the  iabuid 
m  in  the  middle,  and  represents  a  saddle. 
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SADDLE  BACK  LEDQE  is  a  high  bltck  rock,  formed  aomewhat  like  a  Baddle, 
4on  the  S.  E.  eod  of  which  is  erected  a  lighthouse,  built  of  hewo  granite,  and  of  that 
color;  it  is  elevated  40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  exhibiting  a  fixed  light,  and  may 
be  seen  in  clear  weather  a  distance  of  15  mfles.  You  may  near  it  on  all  sides  within 
4>ae  cable's  length. 

About  two  n^es  N.  W.  by  W.  from  the  light  lies  a  small  sunken  ledge,  which  breaks 
at  low  tides,  with  a  little  motion  of  the  sea. 

The  southern  head  of  Isle-aii-haut  bears  from  Saddle  Back  light  S.  £.  by  E.  i  £.  2i 
miles  distant;  Seal  Iskmd,  S.  by  W.  about  15  mUes;  Wooden  BaU  Island,  S.  W.  by  S.; 
Matinicus  Island,  S.  W.  i  W.  18  miles;  Brimstone  Island,  W.  ^  N.  2  miles;  Little Isle- 
an-haut  Harbor,  N.  E.  by  £.  i  E.  6  miles  distant;  Eagle  Island  light,  N.  distant  about  20 
miles;  Fox  Island  Thoroughfare,  N.  by  W.  distant  about  15  miles. 

Isle-au-haut  and  Deer  Islands  form  the  eastern  side  of  Isle-au-haut  Bay;  Brimstone 
and  the  Fox  Islands  thd  western  side.  The  bay  is  about  5  miles  in  width,  and  Saddle 
Back  lies  near  its  centre.  > 

In  making  Saddle  Back  light  coming  fVom  sea,  bring  it  to  bear  from  N.  W.  by  N.  to  N. 
by  W.  and  run  it  close  aboard,  leaving  it  on  your  larboard  hand.  If  you  are  bound  up  the 
bay,  bring  the  light  to  bear  S.  and  steer  N.  for  Eagle  Island  light,  which  you  may  near 
-within  one  caUe's  length  by  leaving  it  on  your  larboard  hand.  After  passing  Eagle  Isi- 
and  li^t,  steer  N.  N.  W.  about  8  miles,  which  course  and  distance  will  bring  you  up 
^th  Channel  Rock,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand.  Give  it  a  berth  of  one 
eighth  of  a  mile,  and  steer  N.  bgr  E.  about  10  miles  for  Dice's  Head  light.  In  running 
this  course  you  will  pass  Cape  Kosier,  a  high  bluff,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard 
hand.  When  up  with  Dice's  Head  light,  if  you  wish  to  go  into  Castane  or  up  the  Penob- 
scot, fcUow  the  directions  given.     (See  page  141.) 

Channel  Rock  may  be  known  by  its  being  a  small  rock  of  a  yellowish  cast,  lying  to  the 
westward  of  a  small  group  of  islands,  and  may  be  seen  at  all  times  above  water. 

N.  B.  In  coming  from  sea  and  bound  for  tiie  Isle-au-haut  Bay,  you  leave  the  Wooden 
B4U  and  Seal  Inlands  on  your  larboard  hand.  The  Seal  Island  is  the  easternmost  island, 
and  you  may  near  it  within  |  of  a  mile. 

In  coming  from  the  westward  and  intend  going  to  the  northward  of  Matinicus  Island, 
and  are  bound  for  Saddle  Back  light,  bring  it  to  bear  E.  N.  £.  and  run  for  it:  follow  the 
directions  before  given. 

Wooden  BaU  Island  bears  from  Seal  Island  E.  N.  £.  2  miles  distant;  Wooden  Ball 
from  Matinicus  Rock  light,  N.  N.  E.  2i  miles  distant;  Seal  Island  from  Matinicus  Rock 
light,  N.  E.  by  N.  about  6  miles;  from  Matinicus  Island,  N.  4  miles  distant. 

MATINICUS  ISLANt),  at  the  mouth  of  Penobscot  Bay.  On  the  rock  south  of 
this  island  there  are  two  fixed  lights  82  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  attached  to  a  dwel- 
ling house,  40  feet  apart,  bearing  N.  N.  W.  and  S.  S.  E.  from  one  another. 

PENOBSCOT  BAY  AND  RIVER.— This  extensive  bay  is  included  between  Sedg- 
inrick  Point  on  the  east,  and  White  Head  on  the  west;  the  distance  between  these  points 
is  about  11  leagues;  and  it  therefore  includes  the  Isle-au-Haut,  Deer  Island,  the  Fox 
Island,  Long  Island,  and  a  number  of  small  isles,  rocks,  and  ledges.  Through  the  bay 
to  the  mottdii  of  the  Hver  of  its  name,  the  western  channel  is  by  the  headland  on  the 
<weBt,  called  Owl's  Head,  on  which  there  is  a  lighthouse  containing  a  fixed  light,  147  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  thence,  by  Camden  on  the  west,  and  Cape  Rosane  on  the 
east  to  Bagaduce  Point  or  Castine  River.  The  eastern  channel  is  between  Isle-au-haut 
on  the  west,  and  the  smaller  isles  on  the  east,  through  a  channel  called  Long  Reach, 
formed  by  the  shore  of  Sedgwick  on  one  side,  and  Deer  Island  on  the  other,  until  it 
unites  with  the  main  channel  between  Cspe  Rosarie  and  Long  -Island.  Above  this,  on 
the  east,  stands  Fort  Castine,  near  to  which  is  the  town  of  Castine,  opposite  to  PenobscoL 
Castine  is  the  port  of  entry.  This  noble  river,  which  empties  its  waters  into  the  bay,  and 
twhich  is  now  decorated  with  numerous  townships,  is  the  most  considerable  in  the  State 
of  Maine,  and  has  its  sources  about  130  miles  above  the  inlet  of  Castine.  The  head  of 
tide  and  navigation  is,  however,  at  Bangor,  about  30  miles  from  the  same ;  but  vessels  of 
30  tons  may  approach  within  a  mile  of  ^is  place.  At  the  entrance  of  the  river  is  a  depth 
of  10  fiithoms. 

PENOBSCOT  RIV£R. — From  Seguine  to  Manheigen,  the  course  is  east;  but  you 
must  not  briuff  Seguine  to  bear  W.  until  you  have  passed  Bantam  Ledge,  as  it  bears  E. 
about  4  miles  from  Seguine.  Manheigen  is  good  land  to  run  for,  being  bold.  There  are 
several  high  rocks  on  the  N.  W.  side,  but  they  are  also  bold.  From  thence  to  White 
Head,  the  course  is  N.  £.  leaving  George's  and  Mosouito  Islands  on  the  larboard,  and 
Mitinick  on  your  starboard  hand.  The  kitter  is  foul.  There  are  two  rocks  off  George's 
Islands,  called  the  Old  Man  and  Old  Woman,  with  a  passage  between  them.  The  first 
lies  more  than  a  mile  off.  When  you  can  see  Mosquito  Island  to  the  eastward  of 
George's,  you  are  clear  of  them.  There  is  a  ledge  between  George's  Island  and  Mos- 
ouito Island,  called  SciUy ;  and  also  another  about  one-third  of  the  way  from  Mitinick  to 
Ifajiheigen,  called  the  Roaring  BuQ,  which  latter  bears  about  N.  £.  i  £.  from  Mauhei- 
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gen ;  but  you  have  a  clear  bay  until  you  come  near  White  Head.  There  is  a  ledge  S. 
by  £.  i  a  mile  from  the  head,  and  several  near  the  land  to  the  westward.  The  head  is 
very  bold.  When  a  little  inaide  the  head,  haul  up  nearly  for  the  N.  £.  p<Hnt  of  a  large 
white  island,  with  trees  on  it,  on  the  larboard  hand,  to  avoid  a  ledge  called  the  Gangway- 
Ledge.  It  lies  (tirectly  off  the  mouth  of  Seal  Harbor,  and  about  N.  £.  from  the  li^U 
The  course  from  White  Head  to  the  point  of  Ash  Island  is  N.  £«•  The  point  of  Aab 
Island  is  bold  at  low  water,  but  at  high  water  some  of  the  rocks  are  covered.  There  is  a 
sunken  ledge  off  this  point,  the  kelps  on  which  are  seen  at  low  water,  called  also  Gang- 
way  Ledse,  which  you  leave  on  the  starboard  hand.  Thence  to  Ow]*s  Head  about  N^. 
N.  £.  The  course  from  Owl's  Head  to  Castine  is  N.  £.  by  N.  passing  close  to  Mark 
Island,  which  is  the  first  you  come  to,  and  leaving  several  small  islands  and  ledges  on  Uia 
starboard  hand ;  Mark  Island  on  the  larboard.  The  passage  is  here  rather  narrow,  but 
with  a  fair  wind  there  is  no  danger.  The  bay,  however,  is  not  so  clear  to  the  eastward 
as  to  the  westward  of  Long  Island.  From  Owl's  Head  to  Camden  the  coune  is  N.  by 
£.10  miles,  leaving  a  high  rock  called  the  Graves  on  your  starboard,  and  Negro  Island, 
on  which  there  is  a  lighthouse,  on  your  larboard  hand.  There  are  some  sunken  rocks 
between  the  Graves  and  the  northern  point  of  the  harbor,  nearest  the  latter,  which  are 
on  the  starboard  hand.  From  Owl's  Head  up  the  bay  the  course  is  N.  N.  £.  easterly, 
to  Spruce  I{ead,  in  Northport,  7  leagues.  You  pass  a  good  harbor  on  Long  Island  side;, 
called  Gilkey  Harbor.  It  is  easy  of  access,  but  is  bad  to  find  in  the  night,  the  land  back 
being  higher  than  that  in  front  of  the  harbor.  Here  a  lightliouse  is  muck  needed,  as  it  is 
the  best  harbor  in  the  whole  bay.  It  lies  directly  opposite  Ducktrap.  Frbm  Spruce 
Head  to  Old  Fort  Point  the  course  is  N.  £.  5  leagues,  leaving  Belfast  and  Ca{>e  JeUison 
Harbors  on  the  larboard  hand.  If  you  wish  to  harbor  in  Cape  Jellison,  you  enter  witii 
Brigadier  Island  on  the  larboard  hand,  keeping  it  nearest  aboard,  as  there  is  a  long  led|ge 
makes  ofif  from  Squaw  Point  on  the  starboard  hand,  which  is  covered  at  high  water. 
There  is  a  ledge  off  Fort  Point  in  a  southerly  direction,  called  Fort  Point  Ledge,  a  half 
a  mile  or  more.  It  lies  S.  S.  £.  and  N.  N.  W.  and  is  bare  at  half  tide.  ^There  are  t«ro 
buoys,  one  ofif  each  end  of  it.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on  the  point,  near  which  it  is  so  bold 
that  there  is  a  good  channel  between  that  and  the  ledge  for  beating.  :The  extreme  point, 
however,  to  the  eastward  of  the  light  is  shoal,  and  you  must  give  it  a  good  berth:  Wlien 
you  have  turned  this  point,  you  have  an  excellent  harbor  on  the  larboard  hand,  called  Port 
Point  Cove.  There  is  one  small  rock  near  Sandy  Point,  on  which  there  are  about  7  feet 
at  low  water,  near  which  there  b  a  log  buoy  placed.  From  Fort  Point  to  Bucksport 
Narrows,  the  course  is  north  5  miles.  Above  Sandy  Point  lies  Odom*s  Ledge,  whiclr  is 
nearly  covered  at  high  ^ater.  You  may  go  either  side  of  it,  but  the  eastern  is  the  beet 
channel.  When  you  open  Bucksport  village,  your  course  is  N.  £.  }  of  a  mile,  when  you 
will  open  Marsh  ^ay  N.  W.  at  the  head  of  which  is  Frankfort  village,  5  miles.  Run  up 
midway  till  you  come  near  Marsh  River,  on  the  larboard  hand.  The  point  on  the  oppo* 
site  side  of  die  bay  is  called  Drachm  Point,  frt)m  which  a  flat  extends  }  the  distance 
across  to  Marsh  River,  on  the  end  of  which  a  buoy  is  placed.  Should  you  not  see  tiie 
buoy,  shut  Picard's  Point  on  McKenzie^s  Point  a  handspike^s  length,  and  run  until  you 
fairly  open  the  reach  to  Oak  Point.  Picard's  Point  is  the  land  On  the  S.  £.  side  of  Marsh 
River,  and  McKenzie*s  Point  is  the  first  point  on  the  starboard  hand  above  Bucksport 
village.  From  Marsh  River  to  Oak  Point,  the  course  is  N.  £.  5  miles,  go<Hi  anchorage^ 
all  the  way.  Thence  to  Hinckley's  £.  by  N.  ^  of  a  mile.  Thence  to  Mill  Creek,  N.  by 
£.  1  mile,  leavmg  Buck*s  Ledge,  on  which  there  is  a  spire  and  ball,  on  the  starboard  hand. 
Thence  to  Bald  HUl,  N.  W.  by  W.  li  mile.  Thence  to  Higgins',  N.  N.  £.  i  mUe. 
Thence  to  Bragdor's  Castle,  N.  £.  I  of  a  mile.  Thence  to  Crosby's  N.  N.  £.  2  miles. 
Thence  through  Crosby's  Narrows,  N.  £.  il  a  mile.  Thence  to  Crosby's  Old  Wharf^  N. 
N.  £.  i  mile.  Thence  to  Brewer  village,  £.  N.  £.  2  miles.  Thence  to  Mitchel's  Steam 
Mill,  N.  £.  by  N.  i  mile.  Thence  to  High  Head,  N'  £•  i  mile.  Thence  to  Bangor, 
N.  £.  by  N.  }  of  a  mile. 

Or,  bound  up  Penobscot  Bay,  leave  Manheigen  on  the  larboard  hand  from  1  to  2  miles 
distant,  and  steer  £.  N.  £•  for  Green  Island ;  when  up  with  the  easternmost  island,  giving 
it  a  berth  of  one  mile,  steer  north  for  Owl's  Head,  then  N.  N.  £.  for  Castine,  as  &fbie 
directed. 

FOX  ISLAND  PASSAGE.— On  Brown's  Head,  at  the  Western  entrance  of  Fox 
Island  thoroughfare,  a  light,  showing  a  fixed  light,  is  erected  on  the  Southern  Pox  Island, 
and  stands  two  rods  from  the  shore,  and  80  feet  above  high  water  mark. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  observations  by  compass  :  Fiddler's  Ledge  bears  from 
the  light  W.  i  S.  distant  about  3  miles ;  Fiddler's  Ledge  from  Crabtree's  Point  W.  S. 
W.  (&tant  about  half  a  mile.  Fiddler's  Ledge  is  above  the  surfiEice  of  the  water  at  two 
hours  ebb. 

Crabtree's  Ledge  bears  from  the  light  W.  by  S.  distant  about  H  mile ;  Crabtree*s 
Ledge  bears  from  Crabtree's  Point  S.  W.  by  S.  distant  about  half  a  mile.  This  ledge 
may  be  seen  breaking  at  high  water  with  a  little  motion. 
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Iimer  Dog  Fish  Ledge  bean  from  the  light  S.  W.  distant  about  3  miles ;  Inner  Dog 
Fish  Ledge  bears  from  Crabtree's  Ledge  S.  S.  £.  distant  about  li  mile. 

In  running  from  Owl's  Head  light  for  Fox  Island  thoroughfare,  bring  the  light  to  bear 
W.  and  steer  E.  i  S.  until  you  bring  the  light  on  Brown's  Head  to  bear  £.  N.  £.  and 
then  steer  for  it  until  you  are  within  one  cable's  length  from  the  lighU  In  running  this 
course,  you  pass  between  Crabti'ee's  Ledge  and  Dog  Fish  Ledge,  leaving  Crabtree's 
Ledge  on  the  larboard  hand,  and  Dog  Fish  Ledge  on  the  starboaid,  which  is  separated 
by  a  channel  1^  mile  broad ;  you  may  then  run  half  a  cable's  length  of  either  of  them. 
When  abreast  of  the  light,  and  between  the  light  and  Sugar  Loaves,  steer  N.  £.  i  E.  for 
Young's  Narrows.  The  Sugar  Loaves  are  two  high  rocks,  formed  somewhat  like  sugar 
loaves,  and  are  located  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  passage.  There  is  good  anchorage  be- 
tween the  Sugar  Loaves  and  light,  in  7;!  fathoms,  at  low  water. 

The  entrance  to  Young's  Point  is  narrow  at  low  water,  off  which  lies  a  ledge  of  rocks, 
which  are  covered  at  high  water.  There  is  also  a  quanti^  of  sunken  rocks  at  the  lar- 
board band,  near  a  mile  to  the  W.  N.  W.  which  lie  off  the  Dumplins.  These  Dumplins 
are  three  islands,  which  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand.  Your  course  in  this  passage  is 
£.  S.  £.  and  W.  N.  W.  keeping  your  starboard  hand  on  board.  When  you  pass  this 
point  on  your  starboard  hand,  you  must  keep  your  starboard  hand  on  board,  and  steer  £. 
S.  £.  about  two  miles,  when  you  will  make  Deep  Cove  on  your  starboard  hand,  which 
lies  to  the  eastward  of  a  very  high  bluff  of  rocks.  If  you  have  neither  cables  nor  anchors, 
you  may  run  into  said  cove,  or  secure  your  vessel  with  the  main  or  fore  sheet,  or  come 
to  anchor  in  7  fathoms  water  off  the  said  cove.  There  the  flood  meets,  one  from  the 
W.  N.  W.  the  other  ftom  the  £.  N.  £.  which  makes  an  eddy  against  this  cove  and  high- 
land ;  here  you  may  ride  safe  with  any  wind.  When  you  leave  this  place,  and  are 
bound  to  the  eastward,  you  steer  £•  S.  £.  and  keep  your  starboard  hand  on  board  till 
you  come  up  to  a  clear  spot  of  land,  where  the  trees  have  been  cut  off.   As  soon  as  said 

rt  bears  W.  S.  W.  you  steer  £.  N.  £.  for  the  middle  narrows.  When  you  draw  near 
narrows,  ^rou  wiU  see  two  large  white  rocks  in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  unless  at 
high  water,  at  which  time  they  are  covered  about  one  hour,  but  may  be  seen  at  all  other 
times  of  tide.  YoU  may  go  on  either  side,  but  the  deepest  water  is  at  the  southward  of 
them.  Continue  your  course  E.  N.  £.  about  one  league,  when  you  must  keep  your 
starboard  hand  on  board,  as  there  are  several  sunken  rocks  and  ledges  on  your  larboard 
hand,  which  are  covered  at  high  water.  You  will  make  the  eastern  narrows  on  your 
etarboard  hand,  and  as  soon  as  you  bring  it  to  bear  S.  S.  £.  you  may  run  through,  where 
you  will  have  a  fine  harbor,  which  is  safe  to  ride  in  with  all  winds,  except  at  E.  N.  £.; 
but  you  may  remain  in  the  wdst  |>assage  with  the  wind  at  E..  N.  E.  or  anchor  at  the 
northward  of  a  bare  island,  that  you  will  see  on  your  starboard  hand  as  you  go  back  to 
the  westward.  When  you  pass  the  eastern  passage  of  Fox  Island,  you  must  steer  E.  N. 
£.  about  4  miles,  which  course  will  carry  you  into  a  large  bay  that  lies  between  Fox  Isl- 
and and  the  Isle-au-haut.  This  bay  lies  N.  and  S.  and  about  4  leagues  £.  and  W.  When 
you  get  into  this  bay  from  the  above  mentioned  passage,  and  are  bound  to  the  eastward  of 
the  ule-au-haut,  you  uuiy  steer  E.  S.  £.  6  leagues,  which  course  will  cany  you  to  the 
iiouihward  of  the  Isle-au-haut. 

CAMDEN  HARBOR. — North-east  Ledges  bear  f^'om  the  light  on  Negro  Island,  at 
the  mouth  of  Camden  Harbor,  N.  E.  |  N.  distant  about  three-eighths  of  a  mile.  North- 
east Ledges  to  Morse's  Point,  N.  by  W.  distant  about  half  a  mile;  those  ledges  are  cov-. 
ered  at  high  water,  but  are  above  the  surface  of  the  water  at  two  hours  ebb.  Barrit's 
Point  forms  the  western  side  of  Camden  Harbor,  and  bears  from  the  light  S.  W.  by  S.  i 
S.  distant  about  three-eighths  of  a  mile.  Morse's  Point  lies  opposite  the  lighthouse,  and 
forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbor.  Barrit's  Point  to  the  Graves,  S.  E.  i  S.  distant 
about  li  mile.  From  the  light  to  the  Graves,  S.  by  E.  i  E.  distant  about  2  miles.  Owl's 
Head  light  bears  from  Camden  light  S.  1^  W.  distant  about  12  miles.  From  the  Graves 
to  the  Owl's  Head  light  S.  by  W.  h  W.  distant  about  10  miles. 

Camden  lighthouse  is  situated  on  the  S.  E.  part  of  Negro  Island,  and  contains  a  fixed 
light,  elevated  49  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  coming  from  the  westward,  and  bound  to  Camden  Harbor,  bring  Owl's  Head  light 
to  bear  south,  and  steer  N,  ^  E.  for  Camden  light,  leaving  the  Graves  and  Noith-east 
Kocks  on  the  starboard  hand :  the  Grave  is  a  small  black  rock,  and  is  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  at  all  times,  and  you  may  near  it  within  a  cable's  length,  on  all  sides.  AVlien 
up  with  the  lighthouse  leave  it  on  the  larboard  hand  one  cable's  length,  and  steer  N.  W. 
fay  N.  i  N.  or  N.  N.  W.  distance  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  anchor  near  the  north^shore,  in 
from  four  to  five  fathoms  water,  good  holding  ground.  If  you  are  to  the  eastward  and  bound 
for  Camden  Harbor,  bring  the  light  to  bear  W.  S.  W.  or  S.  W.  by  W.  to  clear  the  North- 
east Ledges,  then  follow  the  above  directions. 

CASTINE  LIGHTHOUSE  is  on  Dice's  Head,  at  the  entrance  of  Castine  Harbor. 
It  is  a  fixed  light,  116  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  N.  W.  i  W.  from  Fort  Point 
ledges,  and  from  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  S.  £.  by  E.  ^  £.  The  shore  near  tiie 
lighthouse  is  bold. 
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CASTINE. — ^The  beacon  on  Otter  Rock  bears  from  the  licfathooBe  on  Dice's  Head, 
at  the  entrance  of  Castine  Harbor,  S.  E.  i  E.  dbtant  half  a  mile :  Noddle's  Island 
Point,  S.  £.  i  S.  dbtant  about  1}  mile;  Bull  Head,  on  Holbrook*s  Island,  south,  dis- 
tant about  2  miles;  Turtle  Head,  W.  N.  W.  distant  about  4h  miles;  Bel&st,  N.  W. 
by  W.  distant  about  11  miles.  From  the  Beacon  on  Otter  Rock  to  Noddle's  Isbmd 
Point,  S.  £.  by  S.  }  S.  distant  about  three-eighths  of  a  mile;  from  Noddle's  Island 
Point  to  the  beacon  on  Hosmar's  Ledge,  £.  N.  £.  distant  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile; 
from  Otter  Rock  Beacon  to  the  beacon  on  Hosmar's  Ledge,  E.  distant  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile;  Hosmar's  Ledge  Beacon  to  the  town  of  Castine,  N.  N.  £.  distant 
about  half  a  mile. 

Otter  Rock  is  a  small  round  rock,  and  lies  about  2  cables'  length  from  the  northern 
shore,  and  has  on  it  an  iron  beacon,  with  a  cask  placed  upon  a  i£aff  at  its  centre,  and  is 
about  12  feet  above  the  level  of  the  saa  at  high  water.  Noddle's  Island  Point  is  a  low 
black  rock,  and  very  bold.  Bull  Head  is  a  high  bluff  of  rocks,  and  of  a  yellowish  cast,  and 
lies  on  the  south  side,  without  the  entrance  of  the  harbor. 

Hosmar's  Rock  lies  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  southern  shore  of  Castine 
Harbor,  and  has  on  it  an  iron  beacon,  as  described  on  Otter  Rock.  Turtle  Head  is  the 
northern  head  of  Long  Island.  Stubbs'  Point  Ledge  lies  opposite  the  town,  but  is  not 
in  the  way  of  vessels  going  into  Castine  Harbor,  on  which  there  is  a  beacon  erected 

If  you  are  bound  up  Pebobscot  Bay,  and  are  to  the  eastward  of  Long  Island,  and  in- 
tend going  into  Castine  Harbor,  bring  tiie  light  on  Dice's  Head  to  bear  N.  E.  by  N.  and 
run  for  it  until  you  are  within  half  a  mile  of  it,  then  steer  £.  by  N.  for  the  beacon  on 
Hosmar's  Ledge,  leaving  Otter  Rock  Beacon  on  the  larboard  hand,  one  cable*s  length 
distant,  and  Bull  Head,  Noddle's  Point,  and  the  beacon  on  Hosmar's  Ledge  on  the  star- 
board hand.  You  may  near  the  starboard  shore  off  the  entrance  of  Castine  Harbor  within 
one  cable's  length,  and  steer  E.  N.  E.  which  will  carry  you  in  ship  channel  way.  You 
may  anchor  off  the  town,  near  the  wharves,  in  from  8  to  10  fathoms  water. 

This  harbor  is  easy  of  access,  and  vessels  may  approach  it  with  safety  by  following  the 
above  directions. 

WHITE  HEAD. — Vessels  bound  from  the  southward,  and  intending  to  fall  in  with 
White  Head  lighthouse,  should  endeavor  to  take  their  departure  from  the  high  land  of 
Cape  Cod,  from  which  to  M anheigen  light,  the  course  is  N.  N.  E.  i  E.  distant  thirty- 
five  and  a  half  leagues.  The  shore  near  Manheigen  is  bold,  with  good  water  on  all  sides, 
having  no  shoals  or  sunken  rocks  about  it;  there  are  some  dry  islands  and  ledges  on  the 
north  side,  but  they  are  bold,  and  good  water  all  among  them.  From  Manheigen  light 
to  White  Head  lignt,  the  course  is  N.  E.  distant  about  seven  leagues,  with  a  fair  open 
eound.  There  is  a  small  ledge  lies  about  half  a  mile  from  White  Head  light,  bearing  S. 
by  E.  which  is  just  out  of  water  at  common  tideis :  at  low  water  you  pass  between  this 
ledge  and  the  light  to  go  in  the  Muscle  Ridge  Channel,  or  into  the  harbor.  You  continue 
your  course  N.  E.  by  the  light  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  when  you  will  open  the 
narbor  on  your  larboard  hand,  between  a  small  ledgy  island  near  the  light,  and  a  high 
white  island  with  some  spruce  trees  on  it.  When  you  open  the  harbor  I^.  W.  you  steer 
N*  W.  and  sail  on  till  you  pass  all  the  ledges  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  anchor  in  about 
6  or  6  fWthoms,  good  holding  ground. 

White  Head  light  is  built  on  White  Head  Island,  remarkable  for  the  many  white  rocks 
on  the  head.  It  is  7  leagues  from  Manheigen,  bearing  N.  £.;  is  a  fixed  white  light,  58 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Attached  to  this  light  is  a  bell,  weighing  1000  lbs.,  strik- 
ing, in  foggy  weather,  three  times  a  minute.  The  light  is  small,  but  of  great  importance, 
Bs  all  vessels  bound  to  Penobscot  Bay,  going  in  shore,  are  obliged  to  pass  by  the  light 
through  the  Muscle  Ridges.  A  stranger  wishing  to  pass  this  light  must,  if  coming  from 
the  westward,  run  in  for  the  land  east  of  Manheigen,  until  the  light  bean  S.  W.;  then 
^teer  N.  E.  and  you  can  pass  within  half  a  cable's  length  of  the  head. 

Vessels  of  60  or  70  tons  may  double  close  around  the  head  of  the  light,  soon  as  it  bears 
N*  £•  and  anchor  right  abreast  of  the  store.  This  is  called  Sail  Harbor.  Vessels  taken 
with  calm  and  ebb  tide,  may  anchor  any  where  off  the  light,  in  from  12  to  20  fkthoms 
water.  If  the  wind  takes  you  at  N.  £.  and  ebb  tide,  that  you  cannot  get  Into  Sail  Har- 
l)or,  you  may  run  into  Tarrent  Harbor,  which  bears  W.  by  S.  about  4  miles  distant. 
You  will  continue  your  W.  by  S.  course  tiU  the  first  house  on  the  starboard  hand  bears 
N.  N.  W.  when  you  may  anchor  in  about  4  or  5  fathoms  water,  good  ground. 

SAIL  HARBOR  lies  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  White  Head,  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile.  If  you  wish  to  go  into  this  harbor,  haul  up  round  the  Head,  within 
about  a  cable  and  a  halPs  length,  run  until  the  Ught  bears  S.  W.  then  steer  N.  by  W. 
run  in  and  anchor  in  8  fathoms,  sticky  bottom.     This  is  a  good  harbor  in  winter. 

TARRENT  HARBOR,  MUSCLE  RIDGE,  AND  PENOBSCOT  BAY.— In  saU- 
ing  from  this  harbor,  you  may  steer  east  one  league,  to  White  Head  light,  but  be  careful 
not  to  haul  in  for  it  till  it  bears  N.  £.  as  there  is  a  large  ledge  of  rocks  bearing  about  W. 
K.  W.  from  said  Head,  one  mile  distant,  but  within  it,  a  pistol  shot  from  the  shore,  is  sate 
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navigation.  In  going  in,  you  must  me  the  larboard  hand  a  berth,  as  theto  is  a  sunken 
ledge,  which  extends  about  two-thirds  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  that  breaks  when 
tbere  is  any  sea,  unless  at  high  water. 

Your  coune  from  White  Head  light  is  N.  E.  to  Ash  Point  or  Island,  one  league  dis- 
tant, which  has  a  large  rock  to  the  S.  W.  of  it,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  which  you  must 
leave  on  your  ktrboa^  hand.  It  is  not  in  the  way  except  you  are  obliged  to  go  about« 
When  you  haul  round  this  island,  give  it  a  small  berth,  and  steer  N.  N.  £.  or  N.  £#  by 
N.  for  &e  OwFs  Head,  leaving  two  islands  on  your  starboard  hand;  but  when  you  draw 
near  the  larboard  shore,  you  st^er  about  £.  N.  E.  for  the  OwPs  Head,  which  has  a  good 
harbor  on  the  larboard  hand  as  you  go  to  the  eastward.  This  harbor  makes  with  a  deep 
cove.  You  may  bring  a  rocky  point  that  lies  on  your  starboard  hand  to  bear  N.  £.  and 
a  ledge  of  rocks  that  Ues  without  said  point  to  bear  £.  N.  £.  and  anchor  in  4  fathoms, 
mad(^  bottom. 

This  harbor  is  open  to  the  wind  at  E.  by  N#  and  £.  N.  E.  but  in  all  other  winds  you 
are  safe.  The  tide  of  flood  sets  to  the  eastward,  and  the  tide  of  ebb  S.  W.  through  the 
Muscle  Ridges. 

If  it  is  night  when  you  come  to  White  Head  light,  you  had  better  not  attempt  going 
through  the  Muscle  Ridges.  Your  best  way  is  to  go  by  Two  Bush  Island,  which  you 
roust  leave  on  your  larbwd  hand,  keeping  we  course  E.  N.  £.  or  N.  £.  by  £.  [Two 
Bush  Island  is  round  and  barren,  but  has  only  one  bush  on  it.  .  Formerly  it  had  two 
bushes.] 

If  you  are  in  a  large  vessel,  your  best  way  is  to  go  in  this  passage,  as  it  is  the  most  safe. 
Yon  must^llow  your  course,  as  above  directed,  about  two  leagues,  when  you  will  have 
Penobscot  Bay  open,  and  then  you  may  direct  your  course  to  either  side  of  Long  Island. 
If  you  go  to  the  westward,  your  course  is  N.  N.  £.  to  Great  Spruce  Head,  which  having 
passed  seven  leagues,  your  course  is  N.  £.  by  N.  5  leagues,  to  Old  Fort  Point.  In  steer- 
ing said  course,  you  wiU  leave  Belfast  Bay  and  Briga()ier*8  Island  on  your  larboard  hand, 
which  island  has  a  good  harbor,  and  if  you  mean  to  go  into  it,  you  must  leave  it  on  your 
larboard  hand,  and  steer  in  about  N.  or  N.  by  W. 

You  may  run  up  above  this  island,  and  anchor  on  the  starboard  hand,  if  the  wind  is  to 
the  eastward;  but  if  to  the  westward,  or  S.  W.  you  must  not.  There  is  a  bar  that  lies 
from  thb  island  to  the  main  land,  which  is  covered  at  high  water.  There  is  also  a  good 
harbor  to  the  westward  of  this  island,  called  Long  Cove.  If  you  turn  into  either  of  these 
harbors,  you  must  be  careful  of  some  rocks  that  lie  to  the  southward  of  this  island,  more 
than  half'^a  mile  from  the  main  land^  But  in  going  to  Penobscot,  proceed  as  above,  and 
keep  your  birboard  hand  on  board.  When  you  pass  this  island  for  the  Old  Fort  Point, 
which  has  no  trees  on  it,  you  must  observe  before  you  come  to  it,  that  a  large  ledee  of 
rocks  lies  about  three-ouarters  of  a  mile  to  the  E.  §.  E.  of  it,  which  is  covered  at  nigh 
water,  but  bare  at  hatf  tide.  You  may  go  within  a  cable's  length  of  Old  Fort  Point,  in 
smooth  water.    These  rocks  may  be  discovered  when  the  wind  blows. 

If  you  are  bound  up  Penobscot,  from  Old  Fort  Point,  with  the  tide  of  ebb,  and  the 
wind  ahead,  you  may  make  a  good  harbor  in  the  east  river,  which  lies  about  E.  N.  £. 
from  Old  Fort  Point,  about  one  league.  This  river  lies  to  the  south-westward  of  Orphan 
Iskuid,  in  which  place  you  will  fie  safe  from  all  winds,  and  anchor  in  six  or  seven  fathoms, 
good  holding  ground. 

On  Old  Fort  Point,  above  Castine,  there  is  a  lighthouse,  to  indicate  the  direction  to 
Proepect  Harbor. 

Orphan  Iskind  is  a  large  island,  which  you  are  to  leave  on  your  starboard  hand,  and 
nundrj  rocks  on  your  larboard  hand,  which  are  above  water.  When  you  pass  Orphan 
lefend,  you  may  anchor  to  the  N.  W.  of  it  on  the  starboard  hand,  as  you  go  through ; 
txut  if  wind  and  tide  are  in  favor  you  may  proceed  up  to  Marsh  Bay,  keeping  the 
larboard  hand  best  on  board.  Marsh -Bay  is  about  two  leagues  from  Orphan  Island. 
M'lien  you  pass  Marsh  Bay,  you  may  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  you  hav9 
neither  rocks  nor  shoals  until  yon  get  up  to  the  falls.  You  have  no  particular  course  in 
fi^oing  up  this  river,  but  may  sometimes  go  to  the  Westward  of  N.  and  sometimes  to  the 
cHBlward  of  K. 

When  you  enter  Penobscot  Bay,  and  are  bound  to  the  eastward  of  Long  Island,  you 
must  steer  N.  E.  by  N.  leaving  Long  Island  on  your  larboard  hand,  which  course  wilf 
carry  you  up  to  Castine.  If  you  intend  going  into  this  harbor,  as  soon  as  it  bears  E.  N^ 
K.  you  may  run  in  it,  steering  £.  N.  E.  keeping  the  middle  of  tiie  channel  until  you  pastf 
the  first  island,  giving  it  a  berth  of  half  a  mile ;  then  haul  to  the  southward  until  the 
island  bears  W.  S.  W.  when  you  may  anchor  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  and  li^ 
•afo  from  all  winds. 

In  going  into  the  harbor  of  Castine,  you  leave  three  islands  on  your  starboard  hand ; 
bat  If  you  are  bound  up  Penobscot  River,  you  must  steer  north,  leaving  the  ledge  of 
roclu  off  the  Old  Fort  Feint  on  your  krboard  hand :  then  follow  the  same  direction  vou 
h«re  for  running  into  the  Penobscot  River,  which  will  carry  you  up  to  ^e  falls.    The 
tide  ebbs  and  flows,  at  full  and  change,  about  10  or  U  feet. 
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MANHEIGEN  LIGHT.— Od  Manheigen  Island,  sonth  of  the  entrance  to  Oeorgid'ff 
River,  is  a  revolving  light,  alternately  red  and  white ;  time  of  revolution  2'  15",  elevation ' 
170  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Yon  can  run  close  to  the  island  on  either  side,  ta- 
king care  to  go  between  some  dry  ledges  on  the  northern  side  of  it.     In  tha  island  tiiere 
is  a  small  harbor,  open  to  the  S.  W . ;  it  bears  E.  N.  £.  horn  Segnine  light. 

FRANKLIN  ISLAND  LIGHT,  is  on  the  norllL  end  of  Franklin  Island,  which  is 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance  to  George's  River,  is  a  fixed  light,  50  feet  above  the 
level  of  die  sea* 

PENMEQUID  POINT  LIGHT,  on  the  western  side  of  the  entrance  to  George's 
River.  A  lighthouse,  containing  a  fixed  light,  is  erected  on  this  point,  30  feet  high,  and 
75  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  light  to  Bristol  and  Waldoborough  Rivers ; 
bears  N.  W.  ^  W.  from  Manheigen  light,  distant  12  miles. 

GEORGE'S  RIVER.—Bring  the  North  Damiscove  Island,  which  is  called  White 
Island,  (from  its  being  white,)  to  bear  W.  S.  W.  and  steer  E.  N.  E.  for  Franklin  light- 
house, tiiat  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand,  and  which  you  may  pass  within  a  cable's 
length  of.  When  abreast  of  Franklin  Island  light,  (which  is  on  your  starboard  hand,) 
steer  N.  E.  for  Otter  Island,  4  miles  distant,  and  continue  until  within  one-quiu*ter  of  a 
mile  of  it,  leaving  it  on  your  larboard  hand ;  then  steer  E.  N.  E.  for  CauldwelPs  Island, 
at  the  S.  W.  end  of  which  is  a  high  round  rock,  called  Goose  Rock.  When  abreast  of 
said  rock*  which  you  may  pass  within  one  cable's  length  of,  leaving  ii  on  your  starboard 
hand,  steer  N.  E.  by  E.  and  N.  E.  keeping  Cauldwell's  Island  best  on  board,  to  avoid  a 
ledge  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 

In  beating  into  George's  River,  you  must  be  careful  of  a  sunken  ledge  which  bears  E. 
N.  E.  from  Franklin  Island  light,  6  miles  distant;  also  of  a  ledge  off  the  ^S.  £.  end  of 
Gay's  Island,  which  extends  one-third  of  the  way  across  to  GK)ose  Rock. 

Should  you  fall  in  with  Manheigen  Island  light,  and  bound  to  George's  River,  you  may 
steer  N.  N.  W.  leaving  Manheigen  Island  on  your  starboard  hand,  until  Franklin  Island 
light  bears  N.  E.  by  £.  when  you  may  run  for  it,  and  steer  as  above  directed.  Franklin 
light  may  with  safety  be  run  for  when  bearing  from  N.  E<  by  N.  to  E.  N«  E. 

In  running  from  White  Islands  for  George's  River,  be  careful  of  New  Harbor  Ledges, 
which  bear  £.  N.  E.  from  Penmequid  Point  light,  one  league  distant,  on  which  are  5 
feet  water  at  low  water.  After  passing  these  ledges,  vou  will  see  a  large  dry  rock,  called 
the  Western  Egg  Rock,  Which  bears  £.  N.  E.  from  Penmequid  Point,  two  leagues  dis- 
tant, and  W.  by  S.  from  Franklin  light,  one  league,  which  you  leave  on  your  larboard 
hand ;  you  will  also  see  the  Eastern  Egg  Rock,  whKh  bears  south  from  Franklin  light« 
one  league  distant,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand.  These  Egg  Rocks  beer 
E.  S.  E.  and  W.  N.  W.  from  each  other,  one  league  distant,  and  their  appearance  much 
alike,  which  you  pass  between,  with  a  clear  and  open  channeh  You  may  distinguish 
one  from  the  other  by  their  bearings  from  the  light. 

Should  you  have  the  wind  ahead,  and  be  obliged  to  turn  to  windward,  yon  may  stand 
to  the  nordiward  until  Franklin  Island  light  bears  E.  N.  £.  and  to  the  south-eastward 
until  it  bears  N.  N.  E.  without  danger. 

To  the  northward  of  the  range  of  Penmequid  Point  and  the  Western  Egg  Rock,  and 
M'Cobb's  Island,  the  ground  is  foul  and  ro^ky ;  and  also  to  the  eastward  of  the  range  of 
Franklin  Island  light,  and  the  Eastern  Egg  Rock.  [Note. — M'Cobb's  Island  is  the 
western  entrance  of  George's  River,  and  bears  N.  W.  li  mile  distant  from  Franklin 
Island  light.] 

JOHN'S  BAY  HARBOR.— John's  Island  bears  from  Thrum  Cap  Island  N.  K.  E. 
distant  about  three  miles.  Thrum  Cap  Island  is  a  smaU  bare  island,  and  forms  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  entrance  of  John's  Bay,  bearing  from  Penmequid  Point  W.  S.  W.  dis- 
tant about  two  and  a  half  nriles.  Penmequid  Point  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay* 
and  is  a  low  bare  point ;  but  the  shores  are  bold  on  all  sides.  The  lighthouse  is  sitnatad 
on  the  S.  £.  side  of  Penmequid,  and  bears  from  the  western  point  E.  N.  £.  distant  about 
half  a  mile ;  from  John's  Island  to  Butford's  Island,  west,  distant  about  one  mile ; 
Stuart's  Island,  N.  W.  by  W.  distant  about  one  mile ;  High  Island  Head,  N.  f  W.  dis- 
tant about  two  miles;  McFarling's  Point,  N.  W.  by  N.  distant  about  one  and  a  half 
mile — one-eighth  of  a  mile  from  McFarhng's  Point  there  are  several  ledges,  covered  at 
high  water,  but  are  not  in  the  way  of  vessels  running  into  this  bay,  as  they  He  so  near  the 
western  shore  they  may  be  seen  at  all  times,  with  a  little  motion  of  sea ; — McCown's 
Point  from  John's  Island,  north,  distant  about  one  and  a  quarter  mile ;  Penmequid  Point, 
8.  by  E.  distant  about  three  miles ;  Penmequid  Harbor,  N.  E.  distant  about  half  a  nnle. 
Thrum  Cap  tsland  bears  from  White  Island  N.  E.  distant  about  two  miles.  High 
Island  Head  is  a  high  bluff  covered  with  trees,  and  you  may  near  it  within  200  feet  c^ 
the  shore.  , 

John's  Island  is  small  and  high,  covered  with  spruce  trees,  located  near  the  cexrtre  of 
the  bay,  and  has  a  hotise  on  the  N.  W.  part  of  it,  which  cannot  be  seen  until  you  are  up 
with  the  island ;  if  you  wish  to  run  into  Penmequid  Harbor,  you  may  go  to  the  eastrrard 
of  John's  Island,  leaving  tWo  dry  rocks  on  the  starboard  handf  keeping  them  eloae  on 
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board ;  or  you  mi^  leave  them  on  yoar  larboard  hand,  and  after  passing  them  yon  wUT 
see  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  bearing  about  N.  £.  half  a  mile  distant,  where  you  nmy 
run  in,  and  lie  safe  from  all  winds. 

Vessels  Wj^stward  bound,  and  felling  in  with  Manheigen  Island,  and  wish  to  make  a 
harbor  in  a  strone  S.  W.  wind,  must  observe  the  following  directions: — ^Bring  Manhei- 
gen light  to  bear  S.  E.  and  steer  N.  W.  distant  about  11  nules;  for  Penmequid  Point; 
and  vraen  the  light  on  said  point  bears  E.  N.  £.  distant  half  a  mile,  you  are  then  up 
with  the  western  point  of  Penmequid ;  leave  it  on  your  starboard  hand,  and  give  it  a 
berth  of  one-eighth  of  a  mile,  then  steer  north  for  John*s  Bay  Harbor,  leaving  John*s 
Island,  McCoun's  Point,  on  your  starboard  hand ;  Butford*s  Island,  Stuart's  Island,  and 
McFarling*s  Point  on  the  larboard  hand.  If  you  are  from  the  westward,  and  bound  into 
this  harbor,  you  may  bring  John's  Island  to  bear  N.  by  £.  and  run  until  you  are  wilJiin 
one  cable's  length  of  it;  then  steer  north  for  High  Island  Head,  which  you  leave  on 
your  larboard  hand,  and  when  abreast  of  said  head  steer  N.  i  E.  about  three-eighths  of  a 
mile,  and  anchor  in  from  4  to  5  fathoms  water,  good  holding  giound.  John's  Bay  lies  about 
6  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Townsend  Harbor,  and  is  a  four  open  bay,  having  no  rocks  or 
shoals  at  its  entrance,  and  vessels  may  run  in  without  fear,  by  foUovring  the  above  di* 
rectbns. 

DAMARISCOTTA  RIVER.— The  buoy  at  the  mouth  of  Damariscotta  River,  and 
the  bearings  of  difflrent  objects  about  it,  and  directions  for  the  river : — ^Hem  Island,  S. 
W.  part,  bears  from  the  buoy,  E.  by  N.  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  White  Island, 
S.  i  W.  distant  2}  miles ;  Varnum's  Point,  north,  distant  about  Si  miles ;  Foster's 
Point,  K.  by  E.  distant  about  2i  miles ;  from  Hem  Island  to  White  Island,  S.  S.  W. 
distant  abou^  3  miles.  Hern  Island  forms  the  fMistern  side  of  the  entrance  of  Damaris- 
cotta River,  and  is  high,  coverd  with  spruce  trees.  Varnum's  Point  is  a  high  bluff  point, 
and  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  and  is  also  covered  with  txees.  The  shores  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  are  bold. 

In  coming  frt>m  the  westward,  and  bound  to  Damariscotta  River,  bring  White  Island 
to  bear  S.  i  W^  and  steer  north,  leaving  the  buoy.  Hem  Island,  and  Foster's  Point  on 
the  starboard  hand ;  give  the  buoy  a  beru  of  a  cable's  length,  and  steer  N.  by  E.  keeping 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  when  up  with  Varnum's  Point,  which  you  leave  on  your 
larboard  hand,  you  will  see  Hodgden's  mills  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  about  li 
mile.  Hodgden's  house  and  mills  are  painted  red ;  you  may  anchor  abreast  of  them, 
near  the  middle  of  the  river,  in  5  fothoms  water,  good  holding  ground,  where  you  may 
lie  safe  from  all  winds.  The  above  mentioned  buoy  is  a  spar  buoy,  painted  red,  elevated 
about  12  foot  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  is  moored  about  100  feet  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  ledge,  ia  6  fathoms,  at  low  water. 

Should  you  ful  in  to  the  eastward  of  Sesuine,  and  wishing  to  go  outside  of  Damiscove 
Islands,  bring  Seguine  light  to  bear  E.  i  IS.  and  steer  E.  A  S.  5  leagues  distant,  to  clear 
Bantam  Ledge,  which  lies  east  from  Seguine  3i  leagues  distant,  and  S.  S.  W.  from 
Pumpkin  Rock,  one  league :  you  then  steer  N.  E.  until  you  make  Franklin  light,  and 
then  steer  as  above  directed,  or  continue  your  E.  i  S.  course  until  Pumpkin  Rock  bears 
north,  then  steer  N.  E.  for  Franklin  light.  Your  course  from  Pumpkin  Rock  to  Frank- 
lin li^  is  N.  E.  by  E.  5  leagues  distant.  In  hazy  weather  you  will  do  well  to  get  a  de- 
parture fivm  this  rock,  as  you  cannot  see  Franklin  light  more  than  4  m3^  distant. 
Von  may  anchor  in  Qay's  Cove,  taking  care  to  avoid  a  sunken  ledge  which  lies  E.  from 
Gay's  Cove,  near  the  middle  of  the  channel,  and  has  4  feet  at  low  water.  This  ledge 
most  be  left  on  your  larboard  hand,  keeping  Cauldwell's  Island  close  on  board.  Gny's 
Cove  lies  on  your  larboard  han^l  about  8  miles  to  the  E.  N.  E.  of  Franklin's  Island  light. 
•Yon  may  know  this  Cove,  as  Gay's  house  and  bam  lie  to  the  N.  W.  of  it.  But  if  you 
are  bound  through  Herring  Gut,  bring  Capt.  Henderson's  house  to  bear  N.  N.  W.  and 
steer  S.  S.  E«  for  Herring  Gut.  This  Herring  Gut  has  a  bar  from  side  to  side,  but  yon 
may  go  over  it  at  two  houn  flood,  keeping  your  larboard  hand  best  on  board.  As  you 
come  on  the  bar,  you  will  see  a  large  rock  on  your  starboard  hand,  and  the  deepest,  water 
IS  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  rock ;  your  course  over  the  bar  is  S.  S.  £.  You  may 
anchor  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  bar  in  4  or  5  fiithoms,  muddy  bottom,  and  wait  for  the  tide. 
The  tide  of  flood  sets  to  the  northward,  and  the  ebb  to  the  southward. 

A  spar  buoy,  painted  white,  has  been  moored  N.  W.  about  400  feet  from  Bantam 
Ladji^e,  in  six  fiithoms  water,  bearing  from  Burnt  Ishnd  light,  in  Townsend  Harbor,  S. 
by  W.  distant  about  eight  miles. 

SEGUINE  LIGHTHOUSE  is  situated  on  an  island  n(9ar  the  mouth  of  Kennebeck 
Kiver,  200  feet  above  1^  level  of  the  sea,  and  contains  a  fixed  light.  Cape  Small  Point 
bears  N.  W.  from  it,  and  Wood  Island  N.  N.  W.  1}  mile  distant.  There  are  several 
rocky  ledges  near  Seguine,  which  bear  from  the  light  as  follows :  Five  Fathoms  Ledge  S. 
W.  distant  three  quarters  of  a  mile ;  Ellingwoocrs  Rock  north,  one  quarter. of  a  mile ; 
Seguine  Ledges  N.  N.  E.  half  a  mile,  always  dry ;  Jack-knife  Ledse  1^.  W.  li  mile,  8 
feet  water ;  Wood  Island  Reef  N.  N.  W.  1  i  mile,  4  feet  water ;  Whale's  Back  N.  N.  E. 
1}  mile ;  sad  White's  Ledge,  with  8  feet  on  it,  bears  N.  £.  one  mile. 
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MARSHALL'S  POINT.— On  Marshairs  Point,  at  the  eastern  entrtiiee  of  Herring 
Gut,  there  is  a  fixed  light,  elevated  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

HERRING  GUT  HARBOR — Old  CiUy  bears  fix)m  the  light  on  Marshall's  Point,  at 
the  entrance  of  Herring  Gut  Harbor,  S.  distant  about  3  miles ;  Black  Rock,  S.  i  W. 
distant  about  Ih  mile;  Henderson  Island,  S.  S.  W.  distant  1  mile;  Bradford's  Island^ 
W.  by  S.  distant  half  a  mile ;  Gunning  Rock,  S.  E.  by  S.  }  S.  distant  about  1  mile  ; 
Two  Brothers,  S.  E.  distant  about  2il  miles;  Henderson  Island  from  Gunning  Rock> 
W.  distant  about  half  a  mile ;  Gunning  Rock  to  Black  Rock,  S.  W.  i  S.  disteait  about 
half  a  mile.     S.  E.  by  S.  f|  S.  from  Gunning  Rock,  distant  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  lies  a. 
sunken  ledge,  which  can  be  seen  breaking  at  low  water  in  a  heavy  sea.     From  Old  CiHy 
to  the  light  on  Manheigen  Island,  S.  W.  by  S.  distant  about  9  miles  ;  Mosquito  Island 
from  Old  Cilly,  N.  E.  by  E.  distant  about  4  miles ;  Green  Island  from  the  Brothers,  S. 
£.  I  S.  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.    Old  Cilly  is  a  low  black  rock,  and  can  always 
be  seen  above  the  surfece  of  the  water.    A  reef  extends  off  east,  distant  nearly «- quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  which  must  be  avoided.     Black  Rock  is  a  small  round  rock,  and  Is  also 
above  the  suiface  of  the  water.     Henderson  Island  is  a  small  low  island,  witii  no  bushes 
or  trees  on  it.    Bradford  Island  is  high,  and  covered  with  spruce  trees,  and  forms  tlie 
western  side  of  Herring  Gut  Harbor.     Green  Island  is  also  a  small  bare  island.     Tlie 
two  islands  called  the  Brothers,  ar^  small,  and  covered  with  spruce  trees.     Gunning 
Rock  i|  high  and  bare,  with  a  yellovTish  color :  this  ledge  is  very  bold,  and  jaa  may  near 
it  within  100  feet. 

Sailing  Ditections.^-ln  running  from  Manheigen  for  Herring  Gut  Harbor,  brine  tlie 
light  on  Manheigen  to  bear  S.  W.  and  steer  N.  £.  by  N.  and  when  the  light  en  Sf ar> 
shall's  Point  bears  N.  by  W.  <|  W.  then  run  for  it:  in  running  for  the  light  J^ou  will  leave 
the  Old  CiUy,  Black  Rock,  and  Henderson  Island  on  the  lu-beard  hemd ;  Mosquito  Isl- 
and, Green  Island,  Two  Brothers,  and  Grunning  Rock,  on  your  starboard  hand.  Give 
the  light  a  berth  of  two  cables'  length,  and  when  it  bears  east  of  you,  steer  N.  N.  £.  dis- 
tant about  one  mile,  and  anchor  in  from  4  to  5  fathoms,  where  you  lie  safe  from  all  winds. 
You  wiH  find  good  anchorage  any  where  between  Marshall's  Point  and  Bradford's 
Island. 

•You  Aiay  run  inte  this  harbor  by  bringing  the  light  on  Marshall's  Point  to  bear  W.  N. 
W.  leaving  the  Green  Island,  Two  Brodiers,  and  Gunning  Rock  on  the  larboard  hand  ; 
Mosquito  Island  on  the  starboard.  This  passage  is  full  of  shoals,  and  had  better  not  be 
attempted  unless  well  acquainted. 

This  harbor  is  easy  of  access,  and  vessels  may  approach  it  with  safety  by  following  the 
above  directions. 

When  you  go  out  of  this  harbor,  and  bound  to  the  eastward,  be  careful  and  give  tiie 
larboard  hand  a  good  berth,  for  there  are  two  ledges  of  rocks  on  the  same  hand  of  thie  east- 
em  point,  which  are  under  water,  and  lie  off  about  a  cablets  length.     When  yoa  are 
clear  of  these  ledges,  you  may  steer  E.  by  S.  or  E.  S.  E.  one  mile  to  the  barren  island, 
which  you  leave  on  the  larboajrd  hand,  and  3  or  4  inlands  and  ledges  on  the  starboard  hand. 
When  you  pass  these  ledges  and  Mosquito  Islands,  if  'bound  to  White  Head,  you  may 
steer  N.  E.  by  E.  2  leagues,  and  when  you  bring  the  light  to  bear  N.  E.  run  for  it,  but 
when  you  pass  the  S.  W.  White  Head,  leave  it  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  be  carefol  of 
a  sunke»  rock  that  lies  S.  £.  from  the  eastern  White  Head,  about  one  caUe's  length 
distant.    Your  course  through  to  the  eastward  is  N.  E.,  and  to  the  westward  S.  W.,  keep- 
ing neai'  tiie  middle  of  the  passage.    Before  you  come  up  with  Ash  Point,  you  must  be 
careful  of  a  sunken  rock,  which  lies  off  the  point  about  one-third  of  the  passage,  which 
has  not  more  than  8  feet  at  low  water.    But  if  you  should  go  through  this  passage  in  the 
liightf  keep  Potatoe  Island,  which  is  right  agunst  Ash  Island,  about  S.  S.  W.  from  it,  and 
hare  of  trees,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand,  best  on  board.     When  you  pass 
Potatoe  Island,  and  are  bound  into  OwPs  Head,  your  course  is  N.  N.  E.  about  2  miles, 
which  wiD  leave  two  islands  on  the  starboard  hand.     When  you  open  the  passage  to 
OwlHi-Head,  and  bound  to  Edgemavoggan  Reach,  your  course  is  N.  E.  by  N.  till  you  paaa 
the  Lime  Islands,  which  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hnnd.     Continue  said  course  till  you 
make  a  large  bare  rock  on  your  starboard  hand,  and  a  little  round  bland  to  the  eastward 
on  the  same  hand,  which  is  covered  with  trees..    Continue  your  course  to  the  N.  E.,  and 
you  will  make  a  large  island  on  your  starboard  hand ;  when  you  pass  this  island,  yoa 
have  the  passage  open  to  Buck's  Harbor:  continue  your  course  N.  E.  till  you  pass  by- 
all  the  islands,  to  the  southward  and  northward.     In  the  day  time  you  may  see  Blue 
Hills,  bearing  E.  N.  E.  over  all  the  land.     This  passage  is  safe  to  go  through  with  a  first 
rate  man-of-war.     When  you  come  within  two  m'des  of  the  reach,  you  wUl  make  a  small 
island  on  your  starboard  hand,  which  has  a  sunken  rock  to  the  northward  of  it.     Your 
safest  way  is  to  keep  the  middle  of  the  passage,  as  there  is  a  sunken  rock  (or  ledge)  on 
the  larboard  hand,  that  lies  E.  by  S.  from  an  island  which  you  leave  on  your  larboard 
hand,  about  half  a  mile  distant     If  you  want  to  nuike  a  harbor,  you  may  go  into  Buck's 
Harbor,  by  a  N.  E.  or  N.  E.  by  N.  course.     When  you  come  into  (his  harbor,  (which  is 
12  leagues  from  OwFs  head,)  you  most  leave  an  island  covered  with  young  biich  ' 
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fmyoar  starboard  hand,  steering  N.  N.  W.,  and  when  you  get  to  the  northward  of  said 
idland,  you  steer  £.  S.  £.  till  youJ)ring  it  to  bear  S.  S.  W.,  where  you  will  be  land-locked 
from  all  winds,  in  4  and  5  iathoms,  soil  bottom.  When  you  leave  Buck's  Harborf  and 
bound  to  the  eastward,  you  steer  S..  £.  tiH  you  come  to  a  large  rock  and  four  islands, 
which  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand,  keeping  the  said  rock  and  islands  best  on  board, 
for  there  is  a  sunken  ledge  that  lies  S.  S.  W .  fi^m  them. .  You  will  make  a  black  island 
on  your  starboard  hand  with  burnt  trees  on  it.  This  ledge  lies  N.  N.  E.  from  said  island^ 
near  the  middle  of  the  passage,  but  keeping  the  eastern  shore  best  on  board,  you  will  go 
clear  of  it.  When  you  have  passed  this  ledge,  you  leave  two  islands  on  your  starboard 
and  two  or  three  on  your  larboard  hand.  Continue  your  course  to  the  S.  E.  till  you  make 
two  islands,  between  which  and  Buck's  Harbor  the  course  is  S.  E.  andl  N.  W.  6  leagues. 
To  the  eastward  you  may  go  between  both  blands,  steering  E.  by  S.  1  league,  which 
cours^^ill  carry  you  up  with  Thrum  Cap^  which  island  has  a  bar  of  rocks,  that  lie  near 
half  a^Ble  ta  the  northward ;  but  if  you  have  a  head  wind,  and  are  obliged  to  run  through, 
you  wHl  observe  the  channel  is  two  miles  wide  at  Channel  Rock,  which  is  always  above 
water. 

When  you  leave  this  Thrum  Cap,  steer  E.  by  S.  which  will  carry  you  between  the 
Ship  and  Barge,  and  three  islands  which  you  leave  on  your  kirboard  hand,  which  are  cov- 
ered with  large  rock-maple  trees;  The  Barge  is  a  bare  rock,  which  you  leave  on  your 
starboard  hand ;  but  there  is  a  rock  about  a  cfdble's  length  to  the  northward  of  the  Bai^e. 
Continue  your  course  E.  by  S..  for  Bass  Harbor,  distant  from  Thrum  Cap  5  feagues ; 
but  you  must  have  some  regard  to  the  tide  of  ebb,  which  sets  very  strong  to  the  S.  S.  £. 
and  the't^de  of  flood  to  the  N.  N.  W.  If  you  are  bound  into  Bass  Harbor,  you  keep 
Rich*s  Poin|  within  a  cable's  length,  which  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand«  for  there  is 
a  large  ledge  of  rocks,  which  lies  off  about  half  a  mUe,  which  is  bare  at  half  tide,  and 
bears  S..  £.  from  Rich's  Barn,,  and  S.  by  W.  from  the  entranee  of  Bass  Harbor.  You 
give  the  larboard  hand  a  good  berth  in.  going  into  Bass  Harbor;  in  entering  wliich  you 
must  give  both  sides  a  berth*  for  at  k>w  water  it  is  shoai  When  you  get  into  this  harbor, 
anchor  on  the  larboard  hand,  with  a  cove  to.  the  westward  of  you,  in  3  or  4  fathoms, 
muddy  bottom.. 

TOWNSEND  TO  MANHEIGEN  HARBOR.— When  you  take  your  departure 
from  Squirrel  Island,  you  steer  £.  S.  £«  for  Manheigea  light,  on  the  UQTth  pide  of  which 
are  some  small  dry  islands  and  ledges,  but  good  water  between  them  and  the  other  sides 
of  the  island,  keeping  that  course  until  the  passage  between  George's  Island  and  Man- 
heigen  bears  N.  E«  You  may  then  steer  N.  E.  about  seven  leagues,  through  a  filir  open 
sound,  for  White  Head  light,  leaving  George's  Islands,  (which  are  three  in  number^)  on 
your  larboard  hand.  The  eastern  island  has  no  trees  on  it.  There  are  two  dangerous 
rocks,  bearing  due  south  from  the  middle  of  the  middle  island,  caUed  the  Old  Man  and 
the  Old  Woman,  which  are  bare  before  low  water.  They  lie  about  one  mile  frt>m  the 
shore;  and  at  high  water,  when  the  wind  blows  off  the  land,  they  do  not  appear.  If  you 
are  bound  to  the  eastward,  and  the  wind  should  take  you  ahead,  when  you  are  between 
Manheigen  and  George's  Islands,  bring  the  middle  of  Manheigen  to  bear  S.  and  run  in 
N-t  which  course  wiU  carry  you  between  the  eastern  George's  Island  and  the  middle 
island.  You  may  run  as  near  as  you  wish  to  the  eastern  island,  but  the  middle  island 
has  a  ledge  of  rocks  that  lies  to  the  eastward  of  it,  which  are  always  dry,  that  you  are  to  leave 
on  your  larboard  hand.  When  you  get  to  the  northward  of  this  island,  you  must  haul 
Co  the  westward  and  run  up  between  it  and  the  western  island,  so  as  to  bring  the  body  of 
the  middle  iskind  to  bear  N.  £.  of  you.  Here  you  moor  your  vessel,  if  you  stay  any 
time. 

If  you  are  bound  to  the  eastward  from  this  island,  you  may  go  to  the  northward  of  the 
eaatern  island,  but  you  must  be  careful  of  a  ledge  that  lies  to  the  eastward  of  said  island, 
which  you  must  leave  on  your  starboard  hand;  and  when  you  bring  Manheigen  light 
to  bear  S,  W.  yon  may  go  N.  £.  If  night  should  come  on,  or  the  wind  ahead,  you  may 
haul  up  about  N.  E.  l:y  N.  for  Tarrent  Harbor,  which  lies  about  8  leagues  from  George''8 
Islands.  You  cannot  miss  this  harbor  in  the  day  time.  You  will  make  Mosquito  Har- 
bor, which  lies  between  two  islands,  covered  with  spruce  trees.  The  entrance  qf  the 
harhor  is  north.  Having  passed  this  harbor,  you  will  run  about  two  miles,  keeping  your 
ooufse  N.  E.  by  K.,  when  you  will  pass  an  island  with  burnt  trees  on  it,  which  you  leave 
on  your  larboard  hand,  and  two  islands  on  your  starboard  hand,  which  also  have  burnt 
trees  on  them ;  then  you  must  bring  the  harbor  to  bear  W.  N.  W.  before  you  enter. 
This  is  a  good  harbor,  provided  you  have  neither  cables  nor  anchors,  as  you  may  save 
your  vessel  by  running  up  to  the  head  of  it,  on  muddy  bottom,  which  wiU  be  dry  at  k>w 
wnter. 

TOWNSEND  HARBOR.— -The  entrance  of  Townsend  is  wide.  From  the  Cuckolds 
to  the  Damiscove  Islands  is  about  three  miles;  and  Squirrel  Island  lies  N.  E.  by  N.  about 
2^  miles;  and  from  Squirrel  Island  to  the  western  shore  is  about  li  mile;  and  Burnt 
Island,  on  which  th^re  is  a  fixed  light,  5|S  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  bears  N.  distant 
about  two  miles  from  the  westerly  point  of  Squirrel  Island.    Bunting  Ledge  lies  south,  a 
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little  westeity,.  from  Bimit  Island  light.  If  you  are  ontside  of  DamiscoTe  Islands,  be  careful 
to  Btand  80  fiir  to  the  weatward  as  to  bring  Burat  Island  light  to  bear  N.  by  £.;  then  yoa 
may  mn  for  it  without  fear. 

If  the  wind  shoufcl  be  ahead,  and  yon  have  to  beat  into  the  harlior,  yoa  may  stand  {rom 
shore  to  shore  without  fear,  and  beat  up  either  to  the  eastward  or  westward  of  Squirrel 
Island ;  you  may  find  good  anchorage  under  the  lee  of  Squirrel  Island,  and  go  round  the 
island  with  any  vessel. 

In  coming  firom  the  westward,  leave  Seguine  Island  on  your  larboaid  hand,  giving  it  a 
berth  of  about  half  a  mile;  then  steer  N.  £.  by  £.  3  leagues,  when  you  will,  if  clear 
weather,  open  Townsend  light,  on  Burnt  Island,  bearing  about  N.  N.  £.  but  still  con> 
tinue  your  N.  E.  by  £.  course  until  Burnt  Island  light  bears  N..by  £.,  then  stand  fiir  it, 
continuing  N.  by  £.,  leaving  it  on  the  larboard  hand  tiD  up  the  harbor.  About  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  N.  N.  £.  from  the  light,  there  is  a  small  island,  caUed  MoiM^Island, 
which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand,  which  is  bold;  after  passing  it,  yon  h^n  up  N. 
£.  for  the  eastern  harbcnr,  or  continue  your  course  N.  by  £.  till  you  get  liie  western  har- 
bor to  bear  W.  N.  W.;  then  you  may  run  in  till  you  shut  Burnt  Island  light  in  by  the 
land;  <^  you  may  anchor  any  where  inside  of  Mouse  Island,  as  there  are  neither  rocks 
nor  shoals  lying  off  from  the  land. 

In  coming  from  the  eastward,  get  Manheigen  light  to  bear  £.  S.  £.  and  steer  W.  N. 
W.  about  5  leagues,  which  course  and  distance  wUl  carry  yon  into  the  passage  between 
all  the  outer  islands  and  the  main ;  and  in  steering  said  course,  you  will  make  Burnt  Isl- 
and light,  bearing  about  N.  W.  by  W.;  then  steer  W.  by  N.  till  you  get  Burat  Island 
light  to  bear  N.  W.,  then  haul  up  fbr  it,  keeping  it  on  your  larboard  bow,  ttff  you  get 
up  with  it,  then  steer  N.  by  £.  and  follow  the  directions  before  given  in  coming  from  the 
westward. 

K£NN£B£CK. — ^If  coming  into  Kennebeck  River  from  the  westvvard,  keep  about 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  Seguine  Island  light;  in  doing  which  you  will  avok)  Jadc-knife 
Ledge,  which  bears  from  Seguine  light  N.  W.  distant  H  mile,  and  £llingwood*s  Rock, 
h^ing  N.  one-fourth  of  a  mile  fi*om  i^eguine.  After  passing  £llingwood's  Rock,  bring 
Seguine  light  to  bear  S.  and  steer  N.  for  Pond  Island  light,  which  is  a  fixed  light,  52  leet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  bearing  N.  i  W.  from  Seguine  light,  distant  2i  miltfks. 
Leavins  Pond  Island  a  cable's  length  on  the  larboard  hand,  care  should  be  taken  on  the 
flood  tide  to  haul  ouickly  round  Pond  Island  Point,  to  avoid  the  Sugar  Loaves,  (^o  situUl 
islands  N.  i  mile  m>m  rond  Island,)  upon  which  the  tide  sets  very  strongly.  The  course 
after  passing  Pond  Island  is  about  N.  W.  to  the  fort  on  Hunnewell's  Point,  (which  yon 
will  give  a  berth  of  a  cable's  length,)  and  steer  north  for  Coxe's  Head,  (on  which  also  is  a 
fort,)  one  mile.  The  course  is  then  N.  £.  to  Perkin's  Island,  which  you  will  leave  on 
the  starboard  hand,  about  one  mile,  and  you  will  give  it  a  berth  of  a  cable's  Ifugth,  to  shun 
two  sunken  ledges  that  lie  nearly  abreast  df  Perkin's  Island,  and  about  in  the  middle  of 
the  river;  then  steering  about  north,  one  mile,  you  will  have  fine  anchorage  at  Perkiu's 
Flats,  in  4,  5,  and  6  fathoms.  This  is  as  far  as  it  would  be  prudent  for  a  stranger  to 
attempt  with  a  heavy  vessel. 

There  is  good  anchorage  in  moderate  weather  any  where  between  Seguine  and  Pond 
Island,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  latter,  in  from  5  to  8  fathoms.  Shouki  the  wind  blow 
violently,  or  in  case  of  stress  of  weather,  and  if  far  enough  to  windward  to  weather  £iling- 
wood's  Rock  and  Seguine  Ledges,  it  might  sometimes  ,be  advisable  to  run  to  Towoeend 
Harbor. 

If  bound  mto  Kennebeck,  and  falling  to  the  eastward  of  Seguine,  bring  the  light  on  Pond 
Island  to  bear  N.  W.  by  W.,  and  run  for  it  till  within  a  cable's  lengSi,  then  folkiw  the 
preceding  directions. 

There  is  safe  anchorage,  with  an  off-shore  wind,  any  where  between  Small  Pomt  and 
Seguine.  avoiding  Jack-knife  Ledge,  before  mentioned. 

Safe  anchorage  may  be  had  from  Coxe's  Head  to  Perkin's  Isknd,  Aearest  the  eastern 
shore.  The  usual  rapidity  of  the  tide,  between  Seguine  and  the  mouth  of  the  nver,  is 
3  and. 4  knots. 

There  is  also  a  passage  into  Kennebeck  River,  leaving  Pond  Island  on  the  starboaid 
hand;  but  only  16  feet  can  be  carried  at  high  water,  and  it  is  not  recommended. 

You  have  deep  water  to  the  eastward  of  Seguine.  At  the  westward  the  tide  of  flood 
•ets  strong  to  the  northward  into  New  Meadows,  and  W.  N.  W.  into  Broad  Sound,  and 
up  to  Portland,  and  the  ebb  tide  the  reverse.  Your  soundings,  between  Seguine  and 
Cape  £li2abet^  are  various;  at  times  you  have  18  or  20  fathoms,  rocky  bottom,  and 
within  a  cable*s  length  you  will  find  30  or  35  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 

HENDRICK'S  HEAD  LIGHT  is  a  fixed  light,  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
on  the  starboard  hand  going  in,  near  the  mouth  of  Sheepscut  River. 

SHEEPSCUT  RIVER.-^If  you  are  bound  to  Sheepscut  River  ftt>m  the  westiranL 
and  make  Seguine  tight,  you  may  leave  it  on  your  starboard  hand,  giving  it  a  berth  of 
half  a  mile;  when  you  psss  it  to  the  eastward  you  ipust  bring  it  to  bear  S.  W.  by  S.  and 
steer  N.  £.  by  N.,  which  cimrse  will  eany  you  to  £benkM>ok  Harbor,  diatant  three 
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lefigues,  leaving  three  dry  ledges  on  your  starboard  hand,  and  one  on  your  larboard. 
This  harbor  is  very  narrow  at  uxe  entrance,  but  makes  a  large  basin  when  you  get  into 
it;  in  the  entrance  it  lies  E.  N.  £.  You  cannot  get  in  here  with  a  N.  £.  or  easterly 
¥rind,  but  most  have  the  wind  south  or  westerly ;  i&er  you  get  into  this  harbor,  you  must 
haul  up  N.  £.,  or  N.  £.  by  N.,  for  there  are  several  sunken  rooks  on  the  starboard  hand 
as  you  go  in*  which  you' are  to  avoid.  The  best  anchorage  is  against  Capt.  Smith's 
wharC  where  there  are  4  fitthoms,  muddy  bottom,  and  you  will  lie  safe  from  all  winds. 
But  if  you  are  bound  up  Sheepscut  River,  in  a  large  vessel  and  come  from  the  westward^ 
(MUM  Seguine  light  to  the  southward,  steer  N.  £.  until  you  bring  Hendrick*s  Head  to  bear 
N.  a  litde  westerly,  then  run  for  it,  keeping  the  starboard*  shore i;lose  aboard.  There  are 
many  rocks  and  ledges,  some  of  them  above  and  some  under  water,  which  are  all  to  the 
eastward  of  Seguine.  When  you  get  up  as  high  as  £benicook,  you  leave  the  two  Mark 
Islands  on  your  larboard  hand,  keeping  your  course  north  a  little  easterly ;  but  if  you  only 
Gome  here  to  make  a  harbor,  ^hen  you  get  up  to  Capt.  Hodgson's,  you  will  see  a  bare 
ledge  on  your  larboard  hand,  if  it  is  low  water,  which  is  covered  at  high  water ;  you  may 
anchor  at  8  fathoms,  to  the  northward  of  it. 

LITTLE  MARK  ISLAND. — On  Little  Mark  Island  a  stone  column  is  erected,  as  a 
land-mark  for  vessels  running  into  or  passing  either  Harpswell  or  Broad  Sound.  It  is 
also  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  mariner,  standing  in  from  sea,  in  any  direction  between 
Cape  Elizabeth  and  Cape  SmaU  Point.  This  island,  at  the  entrance  of  Harpswell  Sound, 
(halfway  between  Portland  and  the  entrance  of  the  River  Kennebeck,)  is  one-fourth  of 
a  mile  an  length,  without  trees,  ili  elevation  40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the 
column  it  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  50  feet  high,  painted  perpendicularly  in 
Mack  and  white  stripes,  except  near  the  top,  which  is  black  on  each  side.  Course  up 
Harpswell  Sound  N.  £.  |  N. 

Bearing  by  compass ,  and  distance  in  statute  miles  from  (he  column. 

To  the  column  on  Cape  Elizabeth,. S.  W.  j.  W 13  miles. 

**  the  outer  Green  Island, S.  W.  by  W 6    do. 

"  Half-way  Rock S.  by  W.  i  W 4    do. 

•»  Drunkard's  Ledge, S.  *  W.  toS.  h  W..,  14  do. 

«>  Mark  Island  Ledge S.  £.  i  S.. I  do. 

^  South  Pilot  of  Jaquish, £.  i  S li  do. 

I  »«  Turnip  Island, E.  i  N 11  do. 

"  Cape  Small  Point, £.  by  S 10    do. 

**  Whale  Rock,  (out  of  water,) S.  W.  by  W i  do. 

•*  Huddock  Rock  or  Island,  (N.  point,) .  .N.  W.  i  W.. ...... .     i  do. 

**  S.  W.  point  of  Haskill's  Island, N.  N.  W i  do. 

**  Middle  of  Eagle  Isknd, W.N.  W.  J  W H  do. 

**  Mackerel  Cove, £.  N.  £ 2    do. 

If  you  want  to  go  up  to  Wiscasset  Point,  you  must  keep  your  starboard  hand  best 
fiboard,  north-easterly,  tiU  you  come  to  Cross  River,  which  you  leave  on  your  starbonnl 
hand.  You  will  not  attempt  to  go  up  to  Wiscasset  Point  wi&  a  head  wind  and  the  tide 
of  ebb,  for  it  is  1|  league  from  Cross  River;  but  when  you  have  a  fair  wind  and  tide, 
you  may  proceed  without  fear.  This  river  is  narrow,  and  lies  more  to  the  westward. 
When  you  are  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  up,  you  must  keep  your  larbo^d  band 
6est  OB  board,  for  there  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  which  reaches  near  half  way  across  the  river, 
which  is  on  your  starboard  hand,  and  the  rock  near  the  middle  is  covered  at  high  water, 
but  may  be  seen  two  hours  before.  The  river  runs  straight  to  Decker's  Narrows,  then 
turns  round  to  the  westward:  when  you  enter  these  narrows,  you  may  see  the  town.  In 
case  you  shoukl  gd  up  in  the  night,  you  must  be  careful  of  two  large  rocks  that  lie  W. 
S.  W.  of  these  narrows;  the  tide  of  flood  sets  very  strong  for  them,  and  they  are  covered 
ar  half  tide;  you  may  go  on  either  side  of  them,  and  may  anchor  in  10  or  12  fathoms 
iFvater,  muddy  bottovi. 

It  is  high  water  here,  at  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  about  lOh.  45m. 
NEW  MEADOWS.— This  river  bears  N.  £.  8  leagues  distant  from  the  pyramid  on 
Cape  Elizabeth,  and  about  one  lewie  W.  from  Cape  Small  Point.  If  you  should  fall 
Into  this  bay  with  the  wind  at  S.  E.  or  S.  S.  £.  and  bound  to  the  eastward,  you  may 
make  a  good  harbor  in  the  above  river.  In  standing  to  the  northward,  you  will  have  a 
large  round  island  on  your  starboard  hand,  covered  veith  spruce  trees,  together  with  two 
large  rocks,  one  colled  the  Brovni  Cow,  and  the  other  the  White  Bull,  which  are  some 
distance  from  each  other.  You  must  leave  the  Brown  Cow  on  your  starboard,  and  the 
Wliite  BuU  on  yemr  larboard  hand,  the  latter  of  which  you  may  go  within  a  cable's 
length  of,  and  when  you  have  passed  it,  must  stand  over  for  Horse  Islnnd,  that  lies  on  the 
atarboard,  which  has  a  house  on  it,  that  you  may  go  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of.  To 
the  westward  of  the  island  lies  a  large  rock,  which  is  covered  at  high  water,  but  bare  at 
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half  tide ;  you  may  go  on  either  side  of  it  when  it  is  m  sight,  but  the  widest  passage  is  t» 
the  eastward.  When  you  have  passed  this  rock,  steer  N.  by  W.  or  N.  N.  W.,  ^liiich 
course  wiU  carry  you  up  with  a  large  island,  called  Bear  Island,  which  is  covered  with 
spruce  and  birch  trees.  When  you  have  passed  this  island  about  ono-quarter  of  a  mile, 
you  may  haul  in  for  the  starboard  dbore,  and  anchor  in  5  or  6  &tfaoms  water.  This  is 
the  best  place  to  anchor,  with  the  wind  at  S.  S.  £.  or  £.;  but  be  careful  of  a  ledge  of 
rocks  that  runs  to  the  northward  of  this  island,  about  half  a  mile  off.  You  may  anchor 
in  this  bay  according  as  the  wind  may  be;  if  it  should  be  at  the  eastward,  anchor  on  the 
east  side.  If  you  &ve  lost  your  cables  and  anchors,  there  is  a  large  cove  on  the  star- 
board hand,  about  two  ijiiles  €t^)m  Bear  Island,  bearing  about  N.,  which  is  sufficient  to 
hold  30  or  40  sail  of  vessels.  It  is  land-locked  aU  round,  so  that  no  wind  can  damage  a 
vessel  after  she  gets  into  it. 

HUSSEY'S  SOUND.-^If  you  come  finm  the  eastward*  and  make  Seguine  ligbt, 
bring  it  to  bear  £.  and  steer  W .  for  Hussey*s  Sound,  if  you  have  a  fiur  wind  and  day- 
light,  as  you  have  nothing  but  islands  on  your  starboai^  hand.  The  tide  of  flood  seta 
very  strong  in  between  these  islands :  when  you  get  within  two  miles  of  Hussey's  Sound, 
you  will  make  two  isbinds  which  have  no  trees  on  them,  called  Green  Islands.  You 
continue  your  course  till  you  make  Hussey's  Sound,  bearing  N.  N.  £^  then  you  may 
steer  in  with  your  course  N.  N.  £. 

When  you  pass  the  two  islands,  after  entering  Hussey's  Sound,  you  leave  three  isl- 
ands on  your  larboard,  and  two  islands  on  your  starboard  hand;  the  northern  island,  on 
your  starboard,  is  called  Smith's  Island:  when  you  pass  said  island,,  about  three-quarteis 
of  a  mile,  you  may  haul  away  £.  N.  E.  till  you  shut  in  said  island  to  the  S.  E.;  then  you 
may  anchor  in  8  or  9  fathoms,  muddy  bottom:  Hog  Island  to  the  S.  W.,  Bas&t  Island 
to  the  N.  W.,  Great  Gabegue  Island  to  the  N.  £.,  and  Smith's  Island  to  the  S.  £.'  Here 
you  may  moor  200  sail  of  ships,  safe  from  all  winds,  and  when  wind  and  tide  serve,  yon 
may  be  out  to  sea  in  one  hour. 

HALF  WAY  ROCK  is  high  and  black,  about  600  feet  in  diameter,  elevated  16  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  high  water.  At  the  distance  of  600  feet  from  the  rock,  on 
the  N.  W.,  North,  N.  £.,  £.,  and S.  £.  sides,  there arefrom5ta6, andgradwJly  deepens 
to  25  fathoms,  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  it.  A  reef  extends  off  W.  by  S.  distant 
about  an  eighth  of  a  mile.  Within  one  cable's  length  of  said  reef  you  will  find  from  10 
to  12  fiuhoms  water.  You  may  near  this  rock  on  ul  sides  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
find  from  15  to  25  fathoms  water.  Secuine  lighthouse  hears  from  the  rock  £.  i  N.  dis- 
tant about  15  miles;  Drunken  Ledges,  r(.  N.  £.  distant  about  2i  miles;  Mark  Island,  N. 
by  £.  i  £.  distant  about  4i  miles;  the  lighthouse  on  Cape  Elizabeth,  S*  W.  by  W.  }  W. 
distant  about  9  miles;  Cod  Rock,  (shoalest  part,)  S.  W.  by  S.  distant  about  6  miles; 
Portland  lighthouse,  W.  i  S.  distant  about  11  i  miles;  Green  Islands,  W.  j^  N.  distant 
about  5  miles;  Jewill's  Island,  N.  W«  by  N.  distant  about  3  miles;  Eagle  Island,  N. 
about  4i  miles.  Drunken  Ledges  may  be  seen  at  all  times,  breaking  with  a  little  motion 
of  the  sea.  Mark  Island  is  a  small  bare  island,  and  has  a  stone  monument  erected  on  it 
as  a  guide  for  vessels  running  into  Broad  Sound.  Eagle  Island  is  a  small  high  island,  cov- 
ered with  trees,  at  the  entrance  of  said  sound.  Mark  Island  and  Eagle  Island  form  the 
eastern  side  of  the  entrance  to  Broad  Sound.  Brown  Cow  and  Jewill's  Islands  form  the 
western  side.  Green  Islands  are  two  in  number,  and  bear  from  Jewill's  Island  S.  W. 
distant  about  one  and  a  half  mile. 

Cod  Ledge  is  about  half  a  m'de  in  circumference,  and  has  on  the  skoalest  part  of  itti^o 
and  a  half  fothoms,  at  low  water,  and  graduafly  deepens  to  3, 5, 7,  8,  and  12  fathoms,  and 
bears  irom  Portland  lighthouse,  E.  S.  £.  distant  about  7  miles,  aiid  from  Cape  £lizabeth 
lighthouse  E.  by  N.  i  N.  distant  about  5  miles;  Green  Island  S.  S.  £.  distant  about  3 
miles.     This  ledge  often  breaks  in  a  heavy  south-east  gale. 

PORTLAND  HARBOR.--Cape  Elizabeth  lights  are  situated  on  Cape  Elizabeth, 
south  of  the  entrance  to  Portland  Harbor,  about  140  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
300  yards  apart,  bearing  from  each  other  S.  W.  <|  W.  and  N.*£.  i  £.  The  western 
light  revolves  once  in  two  minutes,  the  eastern  is  a  fixed  light. 

E.  S.  £.  from  these  lights,  2|  niites  distant,  is  a  dangerous  ledge,  called  Alden*s  Rock, 
with  four  feet  water  on  it  at  low  tide.  Also  a  reef,  called  Taylor's  Ree(  bearing  S.  E.  by 
S.  li  mile  distant,  having  2^  fethoms  at  low  water.  E.  by  N.  ^  N.  fh>m  the  lights,  bi 
miles  distant,  lies  Bulv^ark  Ledge,  having  2i  fothoms  on  it  at  low  WHter. 

The  following  are  the  bearings  and  distances,  from  the  north-easterly  light,  of  the  shoals 
and  reefr,  and  of  other  lighthouses  in  sight  o(  and  near  the  cape»  visk : 

Alden's  Rock, S.  E.  by  £ 2}  miles. 

Hue  and  Cry « S.  E.  4  S 31    do. 

XaylOi  s  iveet,.  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••»o.  o.Jii.  g  !!•••  ••  •  •  •  1^     do. 

Broad  Cove  Rock,. • N.  N.  E.  i£ 1^    do. 

Outer  point  of  Watch  Ledge, S.  W.  i  S 2       do. 

S.E.  side  of  Richmond  Island,  •.,•••  •••••^^••^  W.*«.«^«  «.•««.••«  2i.    do. 
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Seguing  light,  .^^ £.  by  N.-i  N 24   miles. 

Wood  Island  light, S.  W.  J  W lOi     do. 

Porthnd  Headlight, I N.^E 4      do. 

Portfaad  lighlbouse  is  oo  a  point  of  land  called  Portland  Head,  at  the  western  entrance 
tyf  the  harbor.  It  is  a  stone  edifice,  72  feet  high,  exclusive  of  the  lantern,  which  is  13  feet, 
and  ooDtains  a  fixed  light. 

A  red  spar  buoy  is  placed  on  Alden^s  Rock,  with  a  stiff  of  about  12  feet  long,  to  which 
is  attKhed  a  red  flag.  There  are  also  two  watch  buoys  within  16  or  20  feet  of  this  buoy 
on  the  following  bearings  i 

Haasey's  Sound,  viz.,  from  the  Jbuoy  N.  about  8i  miles  distant. 

iNorthem  lighthouse  oi^  Cape  Elizabeth,  N.  W.  bv  W.  i  W. 

Soathem  hothouse ^  the  same,  N.  W.  by  W.  j  W.  distant  3  m3es. 

The  bam  on  Richmond's  Island,  W.  distant  4^  miles. 

Portland  lighthouse,  N.  N.  W.  i  W.  distant  Si  miles. 

Wood  Island  lighthouse,  8.  W.  by  W.  i  W.  distant  13  miles. 

The  most  dangerous  part  of  this  Iddge  are  two  rocks  bearing  from  each  other  E.  S.  £• 
and  W.  N.  W.     The  distance  between  these  rocks  is  420  feet. 

The  western  rock  is  about  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  6^  feet  on  it  at  k>w  water.  The 
eastern  rock  is  about  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  but  7i  feet  at  low  water.  Between 
these  rocks  are  3,  4,  and  5  fathoms.  The  western  rock  bears  from  the  buoy  S.  by  W. 
distant  240  feet.  The  eastern  tock  bears  S.  E.  •!  8.  distant  620  feet.  At  the  distance  of 
600  feet  from  the  eastern  rock,  on  the  S.  £»,  E»  and  N.  E«  sides,  are  4, 5,  and  6  fathoms 
water.  At  the  distance  of  300  feet  from  the  westein  rock,  on  the  S.  W.,  W.  and  N,  W. 
sides,  are  6,  7,  and  8  fiithoms. 

Vessels  bound  to  Portland,  fidling  in  to  the  westward,  and  making  Wood  Island  light, 
must  bring  it  to  bear  S.  W.  by  W.  i  W«,  and  steer  N.  £.  by  £.  i  £.  13  mUes,  which  will 
bring  them  up  with  the  buoy  on  Alden's  Ledge. 

Should  they  fell  in  to  the  eastward,  and  make  Seguine  light,  they  must  bring  it  to 
bear  E.  by  N.  i  N.  and  run  W.  by  S.  i  S,  9  leagues,  which  will  bring  them  up  with 
the  buoy. 

In  passmg  the  buoy  to  the  £.  give  it  a  berth  of  one-quarter  of  a  mile.  If  to  the  west, 
you  may  near  it  within  a  cable's  length. 

If  running  for  Portland  Harbor,  bring  the  buoy  to  bear  S.  S.  E.and  steer  N.  N.  W.  6i 
miles,  which  will  bring  you  up  with  Portland  light.  Continue  this  course  until  you  are 
half  a  mile  within  the  Ughthouse,  then  bring  it  to  bear  S.,  and  steer  N.  by  W.  for  House 
Island,  which  ie  two  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Portland  light.  Shouki  you  wish  to  go  further 
up  the  harbor,  foUow  the  directions  given  here. 

The  course  from  the  buoy  to  Hussey's  Sound  is  North. 

N.  B.  Vessels  of  a  largo  draught  will  find  the  best  water  by  bringing  Portland  light  to 
bear  N.  W.  by  N.,  and  running  dhrectly  for  it. 

Coming  fh>D[i  the  south-westward,  when  within  half  a  mile  c^  Cape  Elizabeth,  the  red 
buoy  on  Broad  Cove  Rock  may  be  seen ;  it  bears  N.  N.  E.  from  the  pitch  of  the  cape, 
distant  one  and  a  half  mile,  and  lies  in  24  feet  water.  When  up  with  this  buoy,  leave  it 
on  the  larboard  hand,  half  a  caUe's  length  distant,  and  steer  N.  by  £.  il  £.  1  mUe,  which 
win  carry  yoa  up  with  the  white  buoy  on  Trundy's  Reef,  which  lies  in  16  feet  water. 
Ohring  it  the  same  berth  as  the  other,  you  may  then  run  N.  by  W.  i  W.  for  Portland 
liffhtfaouse,  3  miles  distant.  When  up  with  the  head  on  which  the  lighthouse  stands, 
give  it  a  small  berth,  and  steer  N.  by  W.,  leaving  Bang*s  Island  on  the  stuiward  hand,  till 
you  come  to  House  Island,  the  S.  W.  point  of  which  bears  N.  from  the  lighthouse,  dis- 
tant almost  2  miles.  Befbre  you  are  up  with  this  island,  the  bhick  buoy  on  Spring  Point 
Ledge  may  be  seen ;  it  bears  N.  W.  by  W.  from  the  S.  W.  part  of  House  Island,  dis- 
tant half  a  mile,  and  lies  in  14  feet  water.  When  up  with  this  buoy,  you  open  the  town. 
Oiving  the  black  buoy  a  small  berth,  you  may  haul  up  N.  W.  for  the  white  buoy  on 
Stanford's  Ledge ;  this  buoy  lies  also  in  14  feet  water,  and  one  mile  distant  from  Spring 
Point  Ledge  buoy.  Giving  the  white  buoy  a  small  berth,  you  may  keep  up  midway  the 
river,  and  aiichor  opposite  the  town,  where  you  please,  in  safety. 

Vessels  coming  from  sea,  and  bound  into  Porthmd,  may,  by  giving  the  lights  on  Cape 
Elizabeth  a  berth  of  4  miles,  run  to  the  northward  and  eastward  until  Portland  light  bears 
N.  W.,  and  then  stand  directly  for  it,  wluch  will  dear  all  the  ledges. 

There  are  also  two  small  buoya  on  two  ledges  in  White  Head  Passage,  at  the  N.  E. 
part  of  Bang's  Ishind.  This  passage  is  narrow,  and  but  sekiom  used  wi3i  large  vessels. 
By  keeping  midway  between  the  two  buoys,  the  red  on  the  starboard  and  the  white  on 
the  larhoard  hand,  in  coming  in,  you  will  have  not  less  than  6  fiitfaoms  water.  After  pass- 
ing the  buoys,  keep  midway  the  passage,  and  run  1  mile  distance,  which  will  carry  you 
into  ship  channel,  the  same  as  if  you  had  passed  the  lighthouse. 

[N.  B.  All  the  above  menlaoned  buoys  are  to  be  left  on  the  larboard  hand,  in  coming 
uif  and  the  depth  of  water  put  down  is  at  low  water.] 
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Note. — J^  hy  accident  either  of  the  bucyt  should  he  reif^oved^  thefoUowing  dire$tion8  for 
sailing  into  Portland  Harbor  toiU  be  found  useful. 

When  you  come  from  the  eouth-westward,  and  Ihfbdd  to  go  into  Portland,  give  Cape 
Elizabeth  a  berth  of  half  a  mile,  and  steer  N.  N.  E.  until  you  Mng  Portland  lighthf  use  to 
bear  If .  N.  W.,  when  you  must  haul  up  N.  N.  W.  if  the  wind  will  permit ;  but  if  yoa  an 
in  a  laise  ship,  and  the  wind  N.  W.  or  W.  N.  W.,  your  safiwt  way  is  to  continue  your 
cou4^e  N.  N.  E.,  which  will  cany  you  safe  into  Hussey's  Sound,  allowing  it  to  be  tide  of 
flood,  as  Portland  Sound  is  narrow,  but  bold  between  the  lighlliouse  and  Bang's  Islimd, 
tiie  latter  of  which  is  on  your  starboard  hand.     If  you  should  turn  idto  Portland  in  tbe 
night,  in  standing  to  the  south-westward,  you  must  go  about  as  soon  as  the  light  bean 
N.  N.  W.;  and  in  standing  to  the  eastward,  you  must  go  about  as  soon  as  the  li^t  bears 
W.  N.  W.,  for  thdre  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  that  bears  S.  by  E.  from  Portland  tghthouse,  and 
also  a  low  island^  called  R&m  Island,  east  northerly,  one  mile  distant  fitbm  t|^e  li^thouae; 
but  if  you  have  a  leading  wind  you  may  go  in  without  fear,  keepfhg  about  middle  of  the 
channel  way,  and  when  abreast  of  the  light,  steer  about  N.  by  W.  for  llouse  Island, 
which  you  leave  on  your  karboard  hand :  when  you  pass  House  Island,  bring  it  to  bear 
8*  £.  by  E.  and  steer  N.  W.by  W.,  or  W.  N.  W.  with  the  tide  of^ood.  ^  In  steering  the 
above  course,  you  will  see  a  round  bushy  tree  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  a  house  with 
a  red  roof,  and  one  chimney ;  bring  the  tree  to  the  west  of  the  house,  which  course 
will  carry  you  up  the  chabnel  way,  in  6  or  7  fathoms  water;  but  when  you  come  abreast 
of  the  fort  which  stands  on  a  hill,  haul  away  W.  S.  W.,  as  there  is  a  shoal  bank  on  your 
starboard  hand  that  has  not  more  than  10  or  12  feet  on  it  at  high  water,  which  you  are  to 
avoid.     Here  you  will  be  careful  of  two  ledgea  of  rocks,  one  called  Spring  Point  Ledge, 
two  miles  N.  by  W.  i  W.  from  the  lighthouse,  and  the  other  three  niiles,  bearing  N.  by 
W.  h  W.,  called  Stanford's  Ledge,  which  has  a  buoy  on  it,  and  stretches  off  from  your 
larboard  h^nd  near  half  a  mile  in  length.    They  lie  to  the  S.  W.  of  House  Island,  and 
are  all  bare  at  low  water.     If  you  are  obliged  to  turn  in  here,  they  are  much  in  the  way, 
and  tvhen  you  are  standing  to  the  southward,  be  careful  of  them.     The  marks  wiD  do  in 
the -day-time,  but  are  of  no  service  in  the  night.     There  is  a  pilot  who  generally  attends 
here.     This  harbor  is  open  to  the  wind  at  N.  E.  and  E.  N.  £.    If  you  should  come  in  a 
dark  night,  your  best  way  is  to  go  into  Hog  Island  Road,  which  may  be  done  by  steering 
as  follows : — when  you  pass  the  lighthouse,  steer  N.  by  W.  until  you  pass  Baag's'Islaod, 
which  you  will  leave  on  your  starboard  hand ;  in  steering  this  course,  you  wiU  make 
House  Island,  which  you  will  leave  on  your  larboard  hand ;  when  you  are  between  botb 
of  these  islands,  you  steer  N.  E.  by  £.  till  you  come  to  the  second  island  on  your  star- 
board hand.    If  it  is  day-time,  you  will  see  a  kirge  house  on  said  iskmd,  and  may  anchor 
as  soon  as  abreast  of  it,  in  lO  or  12  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 

If  you  should  fidl  in  to  the  eastward  of  Portland,  and  make  Seguine  light,  bring  it  to 
bear  £.  and  steer  W.,  which  course  you  are  to  continue  till  you  make  Portland  ligbt  to 
bear  from  N.  W.  to  W.  N.  W.,  when  you  may  run  for  it  without  fear. 

You  must  have  some  regard  to  the  tide  of  flood,  which  sets  very  strong  between  die 
islands  to  the  eastward  of  Portland. 

Masters  who  sail  from  Portland,  or  ports  adjacent,  are  informed,  that  from  the  Oi- 
SERVATORT  on  Fort  Hill,  by  means  of  -the  telescope  placed  there,  vessels  approaching 
the  coast  may  be  discovered  at  15  leagues  distances  and  their  colors  or  priyate  signals 
can  be  distinguished  8  leagues,  if  the  weather  shouM  be  dear  and  the  colon  hmsted,  or 
suspended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  them  fair  to  the  Observatory.  Should  any 
need  assistance,  they  will  set  then*  ensign  over  their  private  signals ;  and  may  be  assured 
if  they  can  be  discerned,  that  tiieir  situation  will  be  made  known  to  their  owners. 

The  Observatory  bears  N.  N.  W.  i  W.  from  Portland  lighthouse,  4  milee  distant; 
and  these,  in  range,  are  a  good  mark  to  clear  Alden's  Bock ;  which,  keeping  the  above  in 
range,  you  will  be  nearly  uree  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of.  * 

The  Observatory  is  on  an  eminence  141  feet  above  high  water  mark;  and  the  buil^ 
32  feet  high,  painted  red,  and  the  telescope  placed  near  the  top.  #     . 

Vessels  f siting  in  with  Cape  Elizabeth,  and  wishing  to  make  a  harbo^  in  a  strong  N.  W. 
wind,  must  observe  the  following  directions : 

Give  this  cape  a  berth  of  one-quarter  of  a  mile,  and  steer  N.  £.  nine  mile^  leaving  the 
Green  Island  on  the  starboard  hand,  which  will  carry  you  up  with  the  S.  W .  point  of 
Crotch  Island.  Give  this  point  a  berth  of  half  a  mile,  and  steer  N.  N.  E.  i  £.,  which 
will  carry  you  between  Hope  Island  on  the  north  and  Crotch  Island  on  the  south.  Yoo 
may  anchor  midway  between  the  two  islands,  in  about  13  fathoms  water.  The  shores 
on  each  side  are  very  bold. 

BOON  ISLAND. — ^This  island  is  veiy  bw,  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  A 
lighthouse  is  built  on  the  west  part  of  the  island,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  former 
light.  It  is  50  feet  above  the  sur&ce,  shows  a  fixed  light,  elevated  about  70  feet  above  tfao 
level  of  the  sea. 

There  is  a  passage  between  the  bland  and  the  main,  half  a  mile  within  the  fonner, 
between  4  and  5  miles  wide,  in  from  12  to  20  fisithoms,  nearly  up  widi  YoiA,  Ledge. 
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« 

There  ii>a  ledge  off  the  north  |>art  of  Booi^'Island,  one-fonith  of  a  mile  distant,  which 
shows  at  low  water* 

BOON  ISLAND  LEDGE  i^  about  200  feet  long,  and  aboat  the  same  in  width;  is 
bare  ^low  tides,  and  ma^  be  seen  breaking  at  all  times  in  a  heavy  ground  sweU. 

The  Ledge  bears  from  the  island  E.  i  S.  two  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant. 
There  is  a  passage  betwees  the  ledge  and  the  island,  but  it  will  not: do  for  strangers,  as 
there  is  a  reef  extends  i^<if  a  mile  from  the  S.  E.  point  of  the  island. 

iXefillomng  are  the  soundings  around  Boon  Island* 

Boon  Inland  lighthouse  bearing  W.  i  S 1     mile  distant,  21  fathoms* 

"       -"        -   "  "  do 14  do.  25  •   do. 

"       V*    .        "  "  do II  do.  24       do. 

"   i'    "  ,"  "        W.  4N 2  do.  12      do. 

"         ••  •»  "         W.  }N 2  do.  8      do. 

"        "  "  "        W.byN 2  do.  18      do. 

^*»              "  W.byN.  IN.  14  do.  23      do. 

*•   .     •»  *•  "        S.E*byS 4  do.  15      do. 

"      ^      "  "        S.  E.  iE 1  do.  23      do. 

"        S.E.byE 2  do.  l2      do. 

"      ^     •'  «        E.iN '.4  do.  18      do. 

From  Agamenticus  Hill,  Boon  Island  bears  S.  E.  distant  5  or  6  leagues,  and  when  you 
come  in  from  sea,  and  make  Agamenticus  Hill,  being  N.  W.  by  N.,  you  are  then  to  the 
westward  of  Boon  Island  Ledge^  but  when  said  hill  bears  N.  W.  by  W.  you  are  to  the 
eastward  of  it.  From  Boon  Island  to  Cape  Elizabeth  the  course  is  N.  E.  distant  about 
29  miles. 

I  would  recommend  to  all  mariners,  in  coming  from  the  eastward,  not  to  go  to  the 
northward  of  lat.  43*^  N.  in  thick  weather,  unless  they  are  well  acquainted,  and  judge 
themselves  to  be  to  the  westward  of  Boon  Island  Ledge,  as  this  has  proved  fatal  to  many 
who  were  unacquainted.- 

We  have  been  informed  there  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  due  north  from  Boon  Island,  one 
mile  distant:  the  gentleman  who  gave  the  information,  since  deceased,  and  whose  vera- 
city and  experience  could  be  relied  on,  said,  *^  I  have  passed  this  place  several  times,  but 
never  discovered  the  ledge  till  the  year  1783,  when,  being  bound  to  the  eastward,  the 
wind  took  me  from  the  westward,  but  the  vessel  having  no  more  than  steerage  way,  I 
hove  over  a  liae  to  catch  fish,  and  found  I  had  24  fathoms  water,  sandy  bottom,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  I  had  but  10  feet  of  water,  and  my  vessel  drawing  9.  All  that  saved  m« 
frt»ra  striking  was,  that  the  water  being  entirely  smooth,  the  current  set  me  to  the  east- 
ward, and  I  got  into  24  fiithoms  within  the  length  of  the  vessel  frvm  where  I  sounded, 
and  had  10  feet." 

YORK  LEDGE. — ^This  rock  is  bare  at  three-quarters  tide,  eiftending  E.  N.  E.  and 
W.  S.  W.  about  400  feet.    It  is  about  300  feet  wide. 

N.  £.  frt)m  th^  main  rock  there  is  a  shoal  runs  off  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  having  upon  it 
only  two  fathoms  at  low  water. 

The  soundings  are  gradual,  from  5  to  20  fathoms  half  a  mile  from  the  rock. 
An  iron  beacon  has  been  placed  upon  this  rock ;  it  is  334  feet  high,  and  about  25  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water. 

Upon  the  pillars  rests  an  iron  tabular  column,  supporting  an  iron  base  of  34  feet  diame- 
ter, upon  which  is  inscribed  "  York  Ledge.     1841.*' 

The  Triangles,  which  break  in  a  heavy  sea,  and  which  have  4  fathoms  at  low  water, 
bear  S.  W.  2  miles  distant  from  this  beacon. 

Boon  Island  light  bears  from  this  beacon  E.  |  N.  54  miles ;  Whale's  Back  light,  W. 
by  S.  1  S.-e  miles ;  White  Island  light,  S.  by  W.  |  W.  8^  miles,  York  Nubble,  N.  by 
K.  44  miles. 

YORK  HARBOR. — This  is  a  small  harbor,  but  once  entered  is  safe ;  twelve  feet  can 
be  carried  in  at  low  water ;  rise  of  tide  9  feet. 

WHITE  HILLS.— These  hills  lie  N.  W.  ftom  Portland^  and  N.  N.  W.  from  Wood 
Isbind  lighthouse.  You  may  see  them  in  clear  weather  when  no  other  part  of  the  land 
is  in  sight.  At  the  first  sight  they  appear  like  a  cloud,  and  are  always  white,  occasioned, 
it  18  mid,  by  their  being  covered  with  white  moss.  They  have  been  seen  when  in  lat.  43° 
uy  N.,  23  miles  S.  fr*om  the  lighthonse  on  Cape  Elizabeth.  The  depth  of  water  in  the 
above  latitude  is  80  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  When  you  steer  N.  W.  or  N.  N.  W.  from 
this  latitnde,  yon  will  make  Agamenticus  Hills,  and  when  bearing  W.  by  N.  6  or  7  leagues, 
rfaey  appear  like  three  hills,  the  smallest  of  them  to  the  eastwaid.  At  the  same  time  yon 
win  make  Well's  Hills,  bearing  W«  N.  W.,  and  when  you  are  on  the  northern  part  of 
Jeffery's  Ledge,  in  45  fathoms  water,  you  will  see  the  hills  of  Agamenticus  beaming  W. 
by  N-  or  W.  N.  W. 
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Between  Jeffery's  and  the  Isles  of  Shoals  you  will  have  70  and  75  fiithoms  water, 
muddy  bottom,  and  a  strong  current  setting  to  the  S.  W.  You  may  see  the  Isles  of 
Shoals  5  or  6  leagues,  when  you  are  to  the  eastward  of  them;  but  will  first  see  the  light- 
house, which  is  on  White  Island,  and  the  meeting-house  on  Star  Island,  bearing  N.  E. 
and  S.  W.  from  each  other,  distance  seven -eighths  of  a  mile. 

CAPE  PORPOISE  TO  WOOD  ISLAND  LIGHT.— Wood  Island  light  is  situated 
near  the  entrance  of  Saco  River,  en  the  east  side  of  the  island.  The  lantern  is  elevated 
45  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  contains  a  revolving  light  Wood  Island  is  hiflh 
woody  land,  and  very  even,  and  lies  N.  E.  3  leagues  distant  from  Cape  Porpoise.  In 
running  for  the  light,  bring  it  to  bear  N.  N.  W.  or  N.  W.,  and  run  till  within  a  cable's 
length  with  safety.  You  may  go  into  this  harbor  either  at  the  eastward  or  westward  of 
the  island.  There  are  several  rocks  to  the  westward  of  the  island,  and  also  a  long  bar 
which  lies  to  the  S.  W.,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  together  with  two  ledgesy 
one  of  which  bears  S.  £.  by  S.  from  the  light,  distant  half  a  mile,  having  10  feet  water 
on  it  at  low  tide,  and  the  other  is  a  dangerous  ledge  called  Danceberry,  bearing  S.  by  £. 
from  the  light,  distant  about  three-fburths  of  a  mile,  and  breaks  at  all  times.  When  you 
have  the  wind  to  the  southward,  you  may  lay  your  course  in,  and  anchor  near  Stage  Isl- 
and, on  which  is  a  monument :  this  is  called  Winter  Harbor .^  You  may  go  in  the  east- 
em  vTay,  and  have  room  to  turn  your  vessel,  which  is  an  advantage  you  cannot  have  ia 
going  in  to  the  westward ;  but  here  you  are  exposed  to  the  wind  at  N.  £.  and  E.  N.  £., 
but  if  your  cables  and  anchors  ^e  not  good,  you  may  run  into  the  Pool,  and  lie  safe  from 
all  winds. 

In  running  in  the  eastern  passage,  you  open  a  small  channel  for  boats  only,  between 
Wood  and  Negro  Islands,  but  no  man  of  experience  would  mistake  it.  .  Negro  Island  is 
•mall,  witbtwo  stores  on  it,  and  is  left  on  the  larboard  hand. 

Saco  lies  about  a  league  to  the  north-west,  but  is  a  barred  place,  and  has  not  above  10 
,  feet  at  high  water,  which  makes  i1^  not  fit  for  a  stranger  to  go  in ;  there  is,  however,  con- 
'  siderable  navigation  owned  here,  and  the  inhabitants  are  enterprising. 

RICHMOND'S  ISLAND.— The  next  place  to  Wood  Island  is  Richmond's  Island, 
which  lies  about  N.  £.  northerly,  4  leagues.  This  place  is  only  fit  for  small  vesseb,  such 
as  coasters,  and  but  few  vessels  put  in  here,  it  being  only  one  league  to  the  westward  of 
Portland,  which  is  the  principal  port  in  the  State. 

In  sailing  by  Richmond's  Island,  you  must  be  careful  of  a  sunken  ledge,  called  Watch 
Ledge,  that  lies  off  about  S.  E.,  near  half  a  mile  iroxa  the  N.  £.  end  of  the  island  :  it 
does  not  show  itself  except  the  wind  blows  fresh,  but  you  need  not  go  so  near  the  islandf 
unless  yon  have  a  scant  wind,  or  turning  to  windward. 

CAPE  NEDDOCK  TO  CAPE  PORPOISE.— Your  course  from  Cape  Neddock  to 
Cape  Porpoise  is  N.  £.,  distant  4i  leagues*  Cape  Porpoise  is  »  bad  harbor,  and  not  to  be 
attemptedi,  unless  you  are  well  acquainted  or  in  distress.  In  going  in  you  must  leave  2 
small  islands  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  three  on  your  starboard.  It  may  be  known  by 
the  high  land  of  Kenliebunk,  which  lies  to  the  N.  W.  of  it.  When  the  harbor  bears  N. 
W.  you  must  haul  in,  but  be  careful  of  the  point  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  not  go  too 
near  it,  as  it  is  very  rocky.  As  soon  as  you  are  in  the  harbor,  and  clear  of  the  point  of 
rocks  on  your  starboard  hand,  your  course  must  be  N.  W.  about  two  cables'  length,  when 
you  must  come  to,  and  moor  N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  or  run  direct  for  the  wharf.  A  vessel  that 
draws  10  feet  will  be  aground  at  low  water.  The  harbor  is  so  narrow  that  a  vessel  can- 
not turn  round ;  is  within  100  yards  of  the  sea,  and  secure  from  all  winds,  whether  you 
have  anchors  or  not.  ^ 

CAP£  PORPOISE  HARBOR.— The  lighthouse  stands  on  the  south-west  part  of 
Goat  Island,  and  contains  a  fixed  light,  elevated  thhiy-thi-ee  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  following  are  the  directions  for  the  harbor : — If  you  are  to  the  eastward,  and 
make  Wood  Island  light,  and  bound  to  Cape  Porpoise  Harbor,  bring  Wood*  Island  light 
to  bear  N.  £.  by  N.,  and  run  S.  W.  until  you  brine  Cape  Porpoise  light  to  bear  N.  by 
W. ;  then  steer  direct  for  the  light  until  you  shut  wood  Island  in  by^the  eastern  head  of 
Cape  Porpoise  Harbor  :  then  you  are  abreast  of  a  breaking  ledge  called  the  Old  Prince, 
which  bears  from  Cape  Porpoise  lighthouse  S.  E.  by  S.  half  a  mile  distant;  then  steer 
N.  N.W.  until  Cape  Porpoise  light  bears  £.  N.  £. :  you  are  then  up  with  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor.  Then,  if  low  water,  keep  midway  between  the  two  points ;  but  if  high  water, 
keep  the  larboard  shore  best  aboard.  When  up  with  the  points,  steer  N.  W.  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  and  anchor  in  three  &thoms  water,  at  low  water.  By  following  these  directions 
you  will  find  from  3  to  6  fathoms  water.  In  coming  in  from  sea,  and  making  Cape  Por- 
poise, and  intending  to  go  into  the  harbor,  bring  the  light  tO'  bear  N.  by  W.  and  follow  the 
above  directions.  This  harbor  is  not  so  safe  for  large  vessels,  and  must  not  be  atbemptedv 
unless  with  a  fair  wind.  Wood  Island  lies  about  10  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Cape  Porpoiser 
and  has  on  it  a  repeating  light.  Folly  Island  lies  opposite  the  lighthouse,  and  forms  the^ 
wester^  side  of  Cape  Porpoise  Harbor.  The  S.  S.  E.  part  of  Folly  Island  Point  bears 
frt>m  the  light  S.  i  W.  distant  about  H  mile.  The  shoal  runs  off  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  mile. 
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KoTK. — K  spar  buoy,  painted  red,  elevated  9  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  has 
Veen  moored  near  the  Old  Prince,  in  8  fathoms  water,  at  low  water,  and  bears  from  Cape 
Porpoise  lighthouse  S.  S.  E.  distant  about  five-eighths  of  a  mile ;  Old  Prince  bears  from 
the  buoy  N.  N.  £.  distant  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile ;  Folly  Island  Point,  west,  dis- 
tant about  one-quarter  of  a  mile.  In  running  for  Cape  Porpoise  Harbor,  you  may  go  on 
either  side  of  the  buoy,  by  keeping  it  close  on  board,  and  after  passing  it  bring  it  to  bear 
S.  £.  by  S.,  and  steer  N.  W.  by  N.  for  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  follow  the  above 
directioos. 

KENNEBUNK. — A  buoy  has  been  moored  near  the  Fishing  Rocks,  at  the  mouth  of 
this  hiffbor.     The  Fishing  Rocks  extend  E.  N.  E.  and  W'  S.  W.  nearly  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant.   The  shoalest  parts  of  the  rocks  are  bare  at  2  hours'  ebb,  and  may  be  seen  breaking, 
at  all  times,  with  a  little  motion  of  the  sea.    On  this  shoal  there  is  a  spindle  erected,  widi 
a  smaD  cask  upon  its  end ;  the  buoy  bears  from  the  spindle,  N.  E.  by  E.  i  E.  distant 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  from  the  spindle  to  the  piers  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  N. 
£.  by  N.  il  N.  distant  about  1  mile ;  Flying  Point,  £.  by  N.  distant  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile;  Fox  Point,  N.  E.  distant  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile;  Boothby  Point,  N. 
by  W.  distant  about  tiiree-quarters  of  a  mile ;  Harding*s  Rock,  W.  N.  W.  distant  about 
three-eighths  of  a  mile.     This  is  a  barred  harbor,  and  cannot  be  entered  except  at  high 
water.     If  bound  to  Kennebunk,  you  must  leave  the  spindle  and  buoy  on  Fishing  Rocks 
on  the  larboard  hand,  about  a  cable's  length  distant,  and  Flying  Point  and  Fox  Point  on 
the  starboard  hand,  and  after  passing  them  steer  north  or  N.  by  W.  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  anchor  in  from  3  to  4  fathoms  water,  sticky  bottom,  where  you  may  lie  safe,  with  the 
wind  from  N.  E.,  N.  or  N.  W.     Flying  Point  and  Fox  Point  are  bold,  and  you  may  near 
them  to  within  an  eighth  of  a  mile.     The  above  mentioned  buoy  is  a  spar,  painted  red, 
elevated  10  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  is  moored  in  4  fathoms  at  low  water. 
Kennebunk  is  not  frequented  as  a  harbor,  but  vessels  may,  in  stress  of  weather,  run  in 
and  lie  safe,  with  the  winds  above  mentioned. 

At  the  mouth  of  Kennebunk  Harbor  are  two  piers,  one  on  the  eastern  and  one  en  the 
western  side  of  the  channel,  running  from  the  shore  about  3  or  400  feet  towards  the  bar, 
extending  a  little  beyond  low  water  mark,  with  a  flag-staff  and  beacon  on  the  top,  which 
may  be  ^en  about  one  mile  distant.  A  ledge  of  rocks  lies  off  the  harbor,  called  the 
Fishing  Rocks,  distant  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  head  of  the  piers,  between 
which  IB  the  anchoring  ground.  The  ledge  bears  due  south  from  the  head  of  the  piers, 
and  is  all  covered  at  high  water.  Vessels  approaching  the  harbor  should  keep  well  to 
tile  eastward  of  the  ledge ;  tiiough  there  is  a  tolerable  passage  to  the  westward,  but  it 
ought  not  be  attempted  by  a  large  vessel  without  a  good  pilot. 

Depth  of  water  on  Kennebunk  Bar,  at  low  water,  from  2  to  3  feet;  rise  and  fall  of 
common  tides  from  8  to  9  feet,  increasing  sometimes  to  10  and  12  on  full  and  change. 
Time  of  high  water,  full  and  change,  llh.  15m. 

PORTSMOUTH  LIGHTHOUSE  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  on  the  west 
side,  on  the  N.  E.  point  of  Great  Island,  near  Fort  Constitution.  It  is  90  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  shows  a  fixed  light. 

The  following  are  die  bearings  and  distances  of  places  to  be  observed  and  avoided  ap- 
proaching the  harbor.' 
Kitt's  Rocks  buoy  bears  S.  25^  30'  E.  1  mile  2420  feet  from  Portsmouth  light. 
Odiome's  Point,  S.  14°  17'  46"  W.  1  mile  5120  feet  from  Portsmouth  light. 
GUN  BOAT  SHOAL.— Four  miles  from  Portsmouth  lighthouse,  bearing  S.  4*^  W. 
(var.  6.48  min.  W.  1817,)  lies  Gun  Boat  Shoal,  having  not  less  than  3i  fiithoms  on  it,  and 
that  only  on  its  shoalest  part,  which  is  small;  it  runs  E.  N.  E.  and  W.  S.  W.  about  2 
cables*  length,  and  bears  from  Whale's  Back  light  S.  by  W.  i  W.:  from  Odiorne's  Point, 
8.  4  E. 

Whalers  Back  lighthouse  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Portsmouth  Harbor.    Its  height 
is  68  feet  from  low  water  mark.     It  has  two  fixed  lights,  one  ten  feet  below  the  other. 
The  foUowing  are  the  bearinss  and  distances  of  places  from  Whale's  Back  light. 
Western  Sister,  N.  89<'  41'  £.  1  mile  1310  feet. 
Eastern  Sister,  N.  76°  63'  30"  E.  1  mile  3480  feet. 
Odiorne's  Point,  S.  44°  30'  W.  1  mile  1920  feet. 
Phillip's  Rocks  (12  feet)  S.  83«>  30'  E.  1  mile  300  feet. 
Kittfs  Rock  buoy  S.  23<>  50'  E.  2130  feet. 

If  you  faU  in  to  the  eastward,  and  make  Cape  Neddock,  and  are  bound  to  Portsmouth, 
when  within  half  a  mile  of  said  cape  your  course  is  S.  S.  W.  four  leagues;  which  course 
you  will  continue  till  you  bring  Portsmouth  lighthouse  to  bear  N.  and  the  lights  on  Whale's 
Back  to  bear  N.  N.  E.,  then  steer  N.  h  E.  (leaving  Whale's  Back  light  on  the  starboard 
hand,)  having  four  fathoms  water,  until  you  are  abreast  of  Portsmouth  light,  which  you 
may  rtmnd  within  one-ouarter  of  a  mUe,  when  you  must  steer  N.  W.  until  it  bears  S.  S. 
£.,  and  anchor  in  nine  tathoms,  good  bottom. 

A  black  spar  buoy  has  been  placed  on  Cod  Rock,  near  Fort  Point,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor,  in  13  feet  of  water.  Vessels  passing  into  the  harbor,  by  leaving  this  buoy  on 
the  krfocMrrd  hand  thirty  feet  distant  will  have  six  fathoms  of  water. 
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A  black  spar  buoy  has  also  been  placed  at  the  ledge,  at  the  N.  £.  of  Amaznn^s  or  6oet 
Island,  in  ten  feet  water.  Vessete  passing  up  the  hurbor,  by  leaving  this  buoy  on  the  lar* 
board  hand  thirty  feet  distant  will  have  seven  &thoms  water. 

A  black  spar  buoy  has  also  been  placed  on  the  eastern  edge  of  sunken  rocks,  in  ten  feet 
of  water,  bearing  about  east  from  the  monument  on  said  rocks.  Vessels  passing  up  the 
kiarbor,  by  leaving  this  buoy  on  the  larboard  hand  forty  feet  distant  will  have  seven  fath- 
oms water. 

Two  spar  buoys  have  also  been  placed  as  guides,  in  entering  Spruce  Creek  Harbor, 
viz :  a  white  buoy  on  the  S.  W.  pomt  of  Hick's  Rock,  in  thirteen  feet  water,  and  a  black 
buoy  on  Jameica  Poiht,  (Trefetfaen's  Island,)  in  ten  feet  water.  Vessels  entering  Spruce 
Creek  Harbor,  by  leaving  the  white  buoy  on  the  starboard  hand  one  hundred  feet  distant, 
will  have  6ve  fathoms  water,  and  by  leaving  the  black  buoy  on  the  larboard  hand  one  hun- 
dred feet  distant,  will  have  three  and  a  half  fiithoms  of  water. 

After  passing  the  two  last  mentioned  buoys  about  one  hundred  feet,  vessels  may  anchor 
in  five  fathoms  of  water,  in  good  muddy  bottom ;  and  by  keeping  in  mid-channel,  and  run- 
ninff  about  north,  may  anchor  in  the  creek  in  five  or  six  fathoms  of  water. 

N.  B.  Hick's  Rocks  are  under  water  mostly  at  about  two-thirds  tide;  and  the  depths 
of  water  named  in  the  preceding  directions  were  taken  at  low  water.  If  coming  from  the 
eastward  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals  in  the  night,  bring  Portsmouth  light  to  bear  N.  W.  by  W. 
i  W.,  which  course  will  cany  you  clear  of  Duck  Island.  Continue  this  course  until 
White  Island  light  bears  S.  S.  W.,  when  haul  up  W.  by  Nm  and  continue  that  course  until 
Portsmouth  light  bears  N.,  when  you  may  run  for  it  with  safety. 

You  may  alao,  if  coming  from  sea,  and  make  the  Isles  of  Shoak,  and  are  to  the  east- 
ward  of  them,  run  for  them  until  within  one  mile  of  the  eastern  island,  then  steer  W.  N. 
W.  until  Portsmouth  light  bears  N.,  then  fbUow  your  directions,  passing  Whale's  Back 
light  on  the  starboard  hand.  Beating  into  Portsmouth  Harbor,  it  is  not  prudent  to  stand 
to  the  eastward  further  than  to  bring  the  light  to  bear  N*  by  W.  i|  W.,  or  to  the  west- 
ward fuither  than  to  bring  it  to  bear  N.  If  you  are  to  the  westward  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals, 
give  White  Island  light  a  berth  of  one  mile  and  a  half,  bring  it  to  bear  £.,  and  then  run  N. 
by  W.  for  Portsmouth  light,  9  miles  distant. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  lies  Kitt's  Rock,  on  which  is  a  buoy,  and 
S.  il  W.,  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  lighthouse,  lie  Steilman's  Rocks,  over  which  is  a 
black  buoy ;  both  rocks  are  under  water.  Give  both  buoys  a  good  berth,  Kitt's  buoy  200 
yards,  and  Steilman's  100  yards,  and  there  is  no  danger,  as  you  will  have  full  fivefa&oms 
water. 

Between  Kitt's  Rocks  and  the  Western  Sister,  lie  Phillip's  Rocks,  occupying  an  area 
of  about  500  feet  by  900  feet,  with  11,  12,  and  13  feet  water  on  them. 

When  you  come  from  the  S-  W.  and  make  Cape  Ann,  and  to  the  eastward  of  the  Diy 
Sulvages,  bring  them  to  bear  S.  by  £.,  and  steer  N.  by  W.  or  N.  i  W.  In  entering  this 
course,  you  will  make  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  from  whence  you  may  take  a  new  departure, 
by  bringing  the  lighthouse  to  bear  £•  distant  one  and  a  half  mile,  and  mn  N.  by  W.  for 
Portsmoum  light. 

If  you  are  bound  to  the  eastward  from  Portsmouth  Harbor,  you  steer  S.  by  £.  one 
league  from  the  lighthouse,  then  ^teer  N.  N.  E.  for  old  York  or  Cape  Neddock,  which  is 
four  leagues  from  Portsmouth;  but  if  the  wind  should  come  from  the  northward,  yoa 
must  be  carefiil  of  York  Ledge. 

ISLES  OF  SHOALS. — By  the  benevolence  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, aided  by  subBcriptions  of  several  gentlemen  in  Newbury  port  and  the  neighbohDg 
towns,  a  meeting-house  has  been  erected  on  Star  Island  (one  of  the  above  islands.) 

White  I^and  lighthouse  is  built  on  the  westernmost  island  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals ;  it  is 
87  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  revolves  in  3  minutes  15  seconds,  showing  in  that 
time  a  red  nnd  white  light. 

The  following  i^  the  description  and  relative  situation  of  the  islands :  White  Island  (the 
BOuth-westernmoA  island)  is  a  rocky  island,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  frx>m  S.  £• 
to  N.  W.,  and  about  one  mUe  and  three-quarters  distant  from  the  meeting-house.  There 
is  a  reef  that  extends  about  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  N.  W.  end,  which,  in  passing, 
you  must  give  a  good  berth.  The  S.  £.  end  bears  from  the  meeting-house  S.  W.  k  St 
the  N.  W.  end  S.  W.  by  W.  |  W. 

In  running  in  for  this  light  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  when  coming  from  the  south- 
ward or  eastward,  except  Cedar  Island  Ledge,  Anderson's  Rock  and  White  Islan<i 
Ledge. 

Bearinfrg  Jrom  White  Island  ligkthotue, — Portsmouth  lighthouse  bears  N.  N.  ^'' 
distant  7i  miles.  Square  Rock  lies  durectly  in  the  range,  distant  from  White  Islaul 
five-eighths  of  a  mile.  Boon  Island  light,  N.  £.  by  N.  mstant  12  miles.  Cape  Ann 
lights,  S.  I  W.  distant  19i  miles.  Rye  meeting-house,  N.  W.  by  W.  i  W.  distant 
9  miles.  Star  Island  meeting-house,  N.  £.  distant  seven-eighths  of  a  mile.  North-ve!<t 
point  of  Hog  Island,  N.  by  £.  |  £.     Cedar  Island  Ledge  £.  by  N.  i  N.  distant  1  mile. 
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AndenoB'a  Ledge  S.  £.  I9  E^  £.  distant  U  mile.    White  Ldand  Ledge,  W.  S.  W. 
distant  one-third  of  a  mile 

Londoner*8  (or  Lounging)  Idand  lies  about  H  mile  to  the  northward  of  White  Island^ 
is  about  five^eighths  of  a  mle  ia  length,  from  S.  to  N.,  and  is  high  at  each  end :  in  high 
tides  the  middle  is  sometimas  covered;  a  number  of  rocks  lie  close  about  the  island,  in 
almost  every  direction,  soire  of  which  are  always  bare  The  south  end  bears  W.  from 
the  meeting-house;  the  north  end  iW.  N.  W.  i  W.,  about  half  a  mile  distant.  About 
halfway  between  this  islani  and  Star  Island,  lies  a  rock,  which  is  bare  at  low  water;  it 
bears  from  the  meeting-hoiBe  N.  W.  by  W.  i  W.,  one-third  of  a  mile  distant 

Star  Island  (on  which  tlie  meeting-house  stands)  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in 
length  from  S.  £.  to  N.  W,  and  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth:  it  is  covered  with  build- 
ings on  the  north  side.  Tke  meeting-house  stands  on  an  eminence  a  little  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  middle  of  the  iland;  is  12  feet  high  from  the  foundation  to  the  roof;  to  the 
top  of  the  steeple  is  30  feetnore;  the  whole  height  from  the  surface  of  the  water  is  about 
65  feet;  it  is  painted  whit^  and  the  steeple  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  building;  it 
stands  fronting  the  west,  aid  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  8  or  9  leagues,  in  almost  any 
diregtion  at  sea;  it  bears  fr»m  Thatcher's  Island  lights  (Cape  Ann)  N.  £.,  6  leagues  dis- 
tant; frx>m  Pigeon  Hill,  ^.  by  £.,  6  leagues  distant;  from  Newbury  port  ligh^ouses, 
N.  £.  i  £.,  6  leagues  dislmt;  from  Portsmouth  lighthouse,  S.  8.  £.  i  £.,  3  leagues 
distant;  from  the  westernAgamenticus  mountain,  S.  i  £.;  from  the  eastern  do.,  S.  i 
£  ;  from  Boon  Island  ligbchouse,  S.  W.  i  S.,  4i  leagues  distant;  from  Boon  Island 
Ledge,  (which  lies  one  leigue  £.  from  Boon  Island,)  S.  W.  by  W.,  4i  leagues  distant. 
Oif  llie  south  end  of  this  isand,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  frrim  shore,  lies  Ander- 
8on*s  Rock,  which  is  bare  at  half  tide ;  in  passing  give  it  a  good  berth ;  it  lies  frt>m  the 
meeting-house  S.  S.  £. 

Cedar  Island  is  small,  and  afaput  one-third  of  a  mile  in  length  from  east  to  west,  situ- 
ated between  Star  and  Smutty-oose  Islands.  The  east  end  of  Cedar  Island  bears  from  the 
meeting-house  £.  i  N.,  and  ths  west  end  £.  N.  £.  i  £.,  three-eighths  of  a  mile  distant. 
A  rock  lies  off  the  S.  £.  eid  of.  this  island,  half  a  mile  distant,  bare  at  half  tide,  bearing 
from  the  meeting-house  £.  by  S. 

Between  Cedar  and  Smitty-cose  Islands,  the  government,  a  few  years  since,  erected  a 
sea  wall,  to  afford  a  shelter  to  vessels  from  easterly  gales,  and  to  make  the  roadstead  off 
the  northerly  side  of  Star  Iskini  more  secure ;  the  violence  of  the  sea  in  a  short  time 
greatly  injured  the  wall,  so  that  the  object  of  its  erection  has  been  but  ptirtially  effected. 

Smutty-nose  Island  is  about  one  mile  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  about  half  a  mile 
in  breadth ;  at  the  west  end  is  a  harbor,  called  Haley's  Cove,  where  15  or  20  small  ves- 
sels may  lie  safe  from  all  winds.  There  are  several  buildings  near  this  harbor.  There  is 
a  fine  channel  between  this  isAcd  and  Hog  Island,  which  has  water  sufficient  for  any  ves- 
sel, keeping  near  the  middle  cf  the  passage.  The  west  end  of  Smutty-nose  Island  bears 
from  the  meeting-house  N.  bf  £  i  £.,  and  the  east  end  £.  N.  £.,  about  five-eighths  of  a 
mile  distant. 

Hog  Island  is  a  high  island  lying  to  the  northward  of  Sqpiutty-nose  Island ;  is  about  one 
mile  in  length  from  £.  to  W^  and  five-eighths  of  a  mile  frt>m  N.  to  S.  The  west  end 
ties  from  the  meeting-house  N^.  by  W.  i  W.;  east  end  of  do.,  N.  N.  £.,  seven-eighths  of 
i  mile  distant 

Duck  Island  (the  northernmost  island)  is  a  long,  low,  rocky  island ;  some 'parts  of  it  are 

overed  at  high  water,  with  rocks  projecting  in  every  du*ection,  especially  at  the  N.  W. 

md,  where  a  ledge  runs  off  half  a  mile.     It  is  the  most  dangerous  of  any  of  the  Isles  of 

Shoals,  and  ought  carefully  te  be  avoided ;  it  is  about  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  in  length  from 

N.  W.  to  S.  £.     The  east  end  bears  from  the  meeting-house  N.  N.  £.  |  £.     The  west 

end  N.  I7  W.  I  W.,  about  3(1  miles  distant.     [ET'See  the  Plate.] 

N£WBURYPORT  LIGHTS,  on  Plumb  Island,  so  called,  is  situated  between  the 
mouth  of  Merrimack  River  on  the  north,  and  Ipswich  Bay  on  the  south,  and  is  separat- 
ed from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  sound.  Its  length  is  about  QH  miles,  and  its  width* 
from  the  sea  to  the  main,  not  more  than  500  paces.  On  the  north  end  of  the  island  are 
two  lighthouses,  containing  fixed  lights,  which  are  constantly  lighted  at  night,  and  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  easily  moved,  a  circumstance  requisite  from  &e  frequent  shifting  of  the 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  Newburyport  Harbor. 

Badger's  Rocks  bear  N.  W.  i  N.  from  the  lighthouse,  distant  half  a  mile,  and  are  cov- 
ered  at  two-thirds  flood,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand.  Black  Rocks  bear  N. 
W.  from  the  lighthouses,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  and  are  always  dry,  which 
you  also  leave  on  your  starboard  hand.  Half-tide  Rocks  (on  which  is  placed  a  pier) 
bear  W.  by  S.  i  S.  from  Black  Rocks,  distant  ll  mile,  and  bare  at  half  tide,  which  you 
leave  on  your  larboard  hand.  North  Rocks  (which  also  have  a  pier  on  them)  bear  W.  by 
S.  from  Black  Rocks,  distant  U  mile,  and  are  seen  only  at  very  low  tides,  whic)|^ou 
leave  on  your  starboard  hand,  between  which  and  Half-tide  Rocks  is  the  channel. 

To  ftfilitaTf*  the  means  of  conveying  immediate  assistance  to  those  unfortunate  mari- 
osjv  who  may  be  wrecked  on  this  island,  a  number  of  gentlemen  were  incorporated  for 
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the  purpose,  and  have  completed  a  bridge  and  turnpike  road  fiom  Newbnryport  to  Phimb 
Island.  This  road  leads  in  a  south-easterly  direction  froi^  Newbnryport,  and  the  bridge 
across  Plumb  Island  near  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  to  th«  S.  W.  of  Seal  Island.  A 
hotel  has  been  erected  at  the  east  end  of  the  bridge,  withii  100  rods  of  the  sea  shore, 
one  mile  south  from  the  lights.  The  hotel  is  painted  white,  has  three  white  chinmeys, 
and  may  serve  as  a  landmark  to  the  seaman. 

If  a  vessel,  by  stress  of  weather,  should  be  obliged  to  rui  a^ore  on  this  island,  and 
the  master  can  make  any  choice  of  place,  it  is  most  eligible  x>  ran  on  as  nearly  opposite 
this  house  as  possible,  as  assistance  and  shelter  can  be  more  promptly  afforded,  and  the 
communication  more  direct  with  Newbnryport. 

It  rarely  happens  &at  any  life  is  lost  on  this  beach  in  att)mpting  to  escape  from  the 
wreck,  when  the  crew  remain  on  board  till  low  tide.  Unlos  the  vessel  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  going  to  pieces  immediately,  the  seamen  should  nerer  take  to  their  boat. 

In  a  course  nearly  N.  from  the  ll^thouses  on  Plumb  Irfand,  and  about  half  a  mile 
distant,  across  the  mouth  of  Merrinuu^  River,  is  the  soutlern  extremity  of  Salisbury 
Beach,  called  Salisbury  Point.  From  this  point  a  sand  beach  extends  on  the  verge  of 
the  ocean,  without  an  inlet  or  interruption  of  any  consequen®,  until  it  reaches  Hampton 
River.  This  beach  is  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  sat  marsh  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, intersected  by  a  variety  of  small  rivulets  and  creeks,  wiich  render  it  impossible  for 
a  shipwrecked  mariner  to  reach  the  inhabited  parts  of  Salisbiiy.  Here,  too,  the  hapless 
seaman  is  sometimes  destined  to  suffer  the  misf(»tunes  of  shpwreck,  and  to  reach  a  des- 
olate and  inhospitable  shore,  only  to  aggravate  the  horrors  of  his  death.  If  he  can  attain 
the  first  and  wished  for  object,  in  evading  the  jaws  of  the  an^  ocean,  yet  he  finds  him- 
self a  solitary  wanderer  on  the  coast,  without  shelter  and  vithout  sustenance ;  and  in 
his  fruitiess  search  for  them,  must  inevitably  perish.  As  the  N.  £.  storms  are  generally 
most  fetal  to  vessels  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  Salisbury  be«eb  is  not  so  ofben  a  place  of 
shipwreck  as  Plumb  Island. 

NEWBURYPORT.-^When  you  come  round  Cape  Ani,  and  are  two  miles  to  tiie 
northward  of  the  Dry  Salvage  Rock,  bring  said  rock  to  bear  3.  £.,  and  steer  N.  W.  by 
W.  3 1  leagues,  which  course  and  distance  will  carry  you  vp  with  Newbuiyport  Bar. 
In  running  for  the  bar  from  the  eastward,  strangers  snould  not  approach  too  near  Hamp- 
ton Harbor,  as  off  the  mouth  of  it  lie  several  sunken  rocks.  Hampton  Harbor  lies  about 
5  miles  north  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Salisbury  Point,  between  which  and  Hamp- 
ton Harbor,  N.  by  £.  i  E-  from  the  lights  on  Phimb  Isknd,  Z  miles  distant,  lies  another 
dangerous  rock,  having  only  Si  feet  water  on  it.  If  you  go  no  farther  to  the  westward 
than  for  the  lights  on  Plumb  Island  to  bear  S.  W.,  there  is  no  danger  from  either  of  the 
al>ove  mentioned  rocks,  but  that  course  to  the  bar  would  ms  you  on  the  north  breakers ; 
therefore  you  must  bring  the  lights  to  bear  W.  by  S.,  ant  anchor  in  11  or  12  fiithoms 
water,  if  the  tide  will  not  permit  your  coming  in.  No  vesiel,  in  coming  in,  ought  to  go 
nearer  the  soutli  breaker  tiian  7  fwthoms  water,  nor  nearer  the  north  breaker,  in  coming 
from  the  eastward,  than  9  fathoms.  There  are  several  pibts  belonging  to  this  harirar, 
who  will,  if  possible,  be  outside  the  bar,  to  take  command  of  any  vessel  wanting  their 
assistance.  If  they  cannot,  you  must  keep  the  lights  in  range,  and  run  for  them  till 
witiiin  a  cable's  length  of  the  eastern  light,  when  you  must  haul  to  the  westward,  and 
anchor  between  the  two  lights  in,  4  fathoms  water.  A  vessel  that  draws  10  foot  water 
may  come  in  at  two-thirds  flood.  They  should  always  keep  to  the  windward  of  the  bar, 
unless  the  wind  should  be  fiur.  If  the  sea  is  so  great  as  t>  prevent  the  pilot's  getting 
over,  a  signal  will  be  made  by  him,  when  you  must  run  direct  for  his  boat,  keeping  the 
lights  in  range,  which  will  carry  you  safe  over.  This  lar  is  ccnstantly  shifting^  and 
should  not  he  attempted  without  a  pilots  unless  in  a  cast  tf  great  necessity.  If  your 
cables  and  anchors  are  not  good,  you  may  bring  the  western  ligntfaouse  to  bear  S.  £.  by 
S.,  and  run  N.  W.  by  N.  for  Salisbury  Foint ;  but  as  sooi  as  you  make  said  point,  you 
must  haul  up  N.  W.,  which  course  will  carry  you  clear  of  Badger's  Rocks,  Black  Rocks, 
and  the  Hump  Sands.  Across  the  channel,  from  the  Hump  Sands  to  Black  Rock  Creek, 
lie  7  or  8  piers,  on  which  are  from  7  to  2i  feet  water,  at  low  water,  which  were  sunk  in 
the  year  1776,  and  have  not  since  been  removed ;  the  mark  to  pass  between  them  is  to 
bring  the  beacon,  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  of  Newburjport,  (which  may  be  distinctly 
seen  in  clear  weather,)  over  the  south  corner  of  the  norai  meeting-house.  The  Hump 
Sands  lie  S.  W.  fi^om  Salisbury  Point,  which  UEiakes  the  channel  very  narrow  and  difficult 
for  strangers.  When  you  pass  the  Black  Rocks,  you  must  haul  up  W.  by  ^.  i  S., 
which  will  bring  you  in  channel  way,  and  good  anchorage.  And  if  it  be  in  the  night, 
or  dark  weather,  when  you  judge  yourself  about  half  a  mile  from  Black  Rock,  you  may 
come  to  with  safety.  I  would  recommend  to  all  masters,  whetiier  they  belong  to  New- 
buryport  or  not,  to  avoid  attempting  that  port  in  a  gale  of  easteriy  windf,  except  they  are 
well  acquainted,  and  have  a  good  prospect  of  getting  in,  as  no  pilot  can  get  over  tiie  bar 
when  it  blows  a  gale  from  tiie  eastward.  And  if  yon  should  make  Cape  Ann  lights,  and 
bring  them  or  the  Dry  Scdvages  to  bear  S.  by  £.,  you  may  run  with  safety  N.  by 
W.,  or  N.  i  W.  distant  8  leagues  from  Cape  Ann  to  Portsmouth.     In  running 
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the  aboYe  course,  you  will  make  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  if  it  is  anj  way  clear,  from  which 
you  take  a  new  departure ;  when  you  pass  the  said  islands,  you  bring  Star  Island,  (on 
which  the  meeting-house  stands,)  to  bear  S.  S.  £.,  and  then  steer  N.  N.  W.  distant  from 
said  islaod  3  leagues,  to  PortMuouth ;  or  give  White  Island  Imht  a  berth  of  a  mile  and  a 
half,  bringing  it  to  bear  east,  and  then  run  N.  by  W.  for  Portsmouth  light.  White  Isl^ 
and  is  the  south- westernmost  island.  There  is  a  very  good  harbor,  in  the  Isles  of  Shoals, 
from  the  wind,  from  north-easterly  round  to  southerly,  and  you  may  lie  land-locked  witb 
any  of  them ;  but  if  the  wind  hauls  to  the  S.  W.,  or  W.  N.  W.,  you  may  run  in  between 
SmutQr-nose  Island,  which  hia  a  wind-mill  on  it,  and  Hog  Island,  where  there  is  water 
enough  for  a  first  rate  manrof-wart  and  where  you  anchor,  have  12  &thonDiB,  muddy 
bottom. 

When  you  come  from  the  eastward,  with  the  wind  £.,  or  £.  S.  £.,  with  which  wind 
you  cannot  weather  Cape  Am,  and  you  are  to  thQ  northward  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals, 
your  only  shift  is  to  Portsmoith,  and  you  are  obliged  to  run  so  far  to  the  westward  as  10 
bring  said  port  to  bear  N.  N.  W.,  as,  generally,  the  wind  at  £.,  at  sea,  hauls  two  or  thre« 
points  to  the  northward,  whidi  makes  it  a  head  wind.     [See  the  PLAT£.] 

SIGNALS  FOR  V£SS£LS,  when  in  sight,  supposed  to  be  bound  to  Newburyport, 
and  the  sea  is  bo  large  on  the  bar  that  pilots  cannot  get  out  to  their  assistance. 

When  a  vessel  comes  into  he  bay,  and  cannot  come  over  the  bar  at  high  water,  owing 
to  insufficiency  of  the  tide,  a  Red  Square  Flag  will  be  hoisted,  and  a  pendant  under  it. 
and  as  soon  as  those  signals  tte  seen  from  the  vessel  in  the  bay,  she  must  keep  off,  anJ 
try  some  other  port. 

When  the  usual  signals  foT  vessels  are  kept  up,  the  vessel  must  lay  off  and  on  at  the 
bar,  keeping  to  windward,  uitil  signals  be  made  for  her  to  come  in ;  and  when  it  is  a 
suitable  time  to  come  over  th?  bar,  a  Red  Square  Flag  will  be  hoisted  at  half  mast ;  she 
may  then  come  in,  keeping  tke  lights  in  range. 

When  a  Pendant  is  hoisted  hedf  mast,  the  vessel  may  come  ih,  keeping  the  lights  a 
Utrle  open  to  Uie  northwavd. 

When  a  Blue  Burgee  is  h«isted  half  mast,  the  vessel  may  come  in,  keeping  the  lights  a 
Kttle  open  to  the  southward. 

W^en  a  vessel  is  seen  in  tke  bay,  and  does  not  come  in  before  night  comes  on,  the  fol- 
lowing lights  will  be  made,  vis : 

For  a  vessel  to  keep  off,  and  not  to  attempt  to  come  in  over  the  bar  during  the  night,  a 
lantern  will  be  hoisted  to  the  xip  of  the  flag-staff. 

When  there  is  a  proper  tine  for  a  vessel  to  come  in  over  the  bar  during  the  night,  two 
lanterns  will  be  hoisted,  one  tt  the  top  of  the  flag-staff,  and  the  other  half  mast  high* 
The  vessel  must  then  lay  off  and  on  at  the  bar,  until  a  light  is  made  in  the  eastern  light- 
house, at  a  window  about  eight  feet  bek)W  the  lantern.  The  vessel  may  then  come  over 
the  bar,  keeping  the  lights  in  r^nge,  and  when  she  gets  abreast  of  the  upper  light,  there  is 
good  anchorage. 

The  signal  for  a  vessel  in  dstress,  is  a  White  Square  Flag,  with  a  large  black  ball  in  the 
centre,  hoisted  half  masthigk. 

IPSWICH. — ^There  are  !wo  lighthouses  on  Ipswich  Beach;  they  bear  from  each 
other  W.  i  N.,  and  £.  i  S.  Keepine  the  two  liehts  in  one  will  lead  over  the  bar,  in  the 
best  water,  a  little  to  the  scuth  of  me  buoy.  Run  in  close  to  the  beach  and  follow  it 
dose  np  to,  to  avoid  the  northern  spit  on  the  starboard  hand ;  run  up  round  the  first  high 
bluff  head,  where  will  be  foand  safe  anchorage.  There  are  8  feet  water  on  the  bar  at 
low  water. 

The  western  light  at  the  enirance  of  Ipswich  Harbor  is  a  revolving  onOf  the  eastern  one 
fixed. 

A  canal  connects  this  harbor  with  that  of  Gloucester.  It  is  about  120  rods  in  length,. 
30  feet  wide,  and  has  for  its  depth  about  the  whole  flow  of  the  tide,  which  is  about  12  feet 
in  springtides,  and  8  feet  in  neap. 

ANNIS  SQUAM  LIGHTHOUS£  is  a  wooden  building,  of  octagonal  form,  about 
40  feet  high,  containing  a  fixed  Ight,  elevated  about  50  feet  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  wa- 
ter at  common  high  tides.  It  is  painted  white,  and  may  be  known  by  being  lower  than 
any  other  lighthouse  on  the  ccast  of  Massachusetts,  and  its  inland  situation.  It  bears 
from  Portsmouth  lighthouse  about  S.  by  W.,  distant  8  leagues,  and  from  Newbury- 
port  Bar  S.  S.  £.  3|  leagues. 

ANNIS  SQUAM  HARBOR,  IN  IPSWICH  BAY.— The  masters  of  vessels  out  of 
NewharypoTt  should  genersUy  be  acquainted  with  the  harbor  of  Squam ;  and  for  their 
benefit  a  plan  of  the  harbor  hss  been  taken  from  actual  survey,  which  will  be  of  the 
greatest  importance,  when  obliged  to  make  a  harbor  from  Ipswich  Bay,  through  stress  of 
weather.  When  a  vessel  at  anchor  off  Newburyport  Bar,  cannot  get  into  nort,  or  parts 
a  cable,  with  the  wind  at  N.  C!,  or  E.  N.  £.,  if  she  can  carry  double-reefed  sails,  she 
may  run  S.  S.  E.  3|  leagues,  which  course,  if  made  good,  will  carry  her  a  little  to  the 
eastward  of  Squam  Bar;  and  if  the  weather  is  so  clear  as  to  see  half  a  mile  when  you  make 
the  land  to  the  eastward  of  Squam,  you  may, run  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore  f 
youy  cooTM  is  S.  S.  W. 
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Squam  Bar  beftft  from  Halibut  Point,  (the  N.  E.  point  of  Cape  Antf,)  from  W.  S. 
W.  to  S.  W.  distant  about  3^  miles.  In  running  from  Halibut  Point,  you  must  be 
careful  of  Plumb  Cove  Ledge,  whick  shows  until  near  Jiigh  water,  and  bears  from 
Squam  light  N.  N.  E.  distuit  li  mile.  When  you  have  passed  this  ledge,  you  leave 
a  deep  cove  caDed  Hodgkiirs  Cove,  and  a  long  point  or  neck  of  land,  called  Davis*  Neck, 
on  your  larboard  hand.  When  up  with  this  neck,  haul  8.  W.,  or  S.  W.  by  W.,  for 
Squam  Bar. 

Having  made  Halibut  Point,  or  Folly  Cove  Point,  bring  either  of  them  to  bear  south 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  distant  fiim  them.  Then  rrti  W.  S.  W.  until  you  bring 
ihe  light  to  bear  S.  If  you  judge  there  is  sufficient  water  m  the  bar,  you  will  then  nm 
for  the  light :  you  will  pass  between  the  two  buoye.  The  white  one  is  on  Harraden's 
Rock,  which  you  will  leave  on  the  larboard  hand.  The  blaik  one  is  on  the  north  spit  of 
the  bar,  which  you  will  leave  on  the  stai^board  hand.  Yoti  may  pass  close  to  either  of 
tile  buoys;  when  you  have  passed  the  black  buoy  20  or  30  tods,  you  may  run  S.  by  W. 
half  W ,  which  will  carry  you  close  along  by  the  monunent  on  the  Lobster  Rocks, 
which  you  must  leave  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  pass  on  udtil  abreast  of  Babson's  Point; 
liien  a  S.  S.  £.  course  will  bring  you  into  the  haxbor.  IT  it  is  so  dark  that  the  buoy 
cannot  be  seen,  continue  your  south  course  until  within  60  f^i^B  of  the  light,  then  your 
course  must  be  S.  S.  W.,  which  will  carry  you  abreast  ofBabson's  Point,  on  ^our  lar- 
board hand,  and  opposite  the  Dry  Bar  Rocks,  on  your  starboard  hand,  then  S.  S.  E.,  as 
before  directed.  The  bar  has  6  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  If  you  should  judge  there  is 
not  water  enough  on  the  bar  to  carry  your  vessel  over  safe,  you  will  come  to  outside  of 
the  bar,  and  hoist  a  signal  for  assistance,  which  will  come  oil  if  possible;  if  not,  a  flag  will 
be  hoisted  near  the  lighthouse,  when  there  is  water  enough  on  the  bar  for  a  vessel  to  run 
in  safety. 

On  the  Lobster  Rocks  is  a  monument,  12  feet  at  the  bfts«,  17  feet  high,  built  of  stone, 
and  is  7  feet  out  at  high  water.  The  lighthouse  on  Wigwam  Point  bears  from  the 
monument  N.  E.  by  N.  4  N.  distant  one-quarter  mile;  tte  black  buoy  placed  outside 
the  bar  bears  N.  i  E.  distant  li  mile;  the  White  Buoy  neai*  the  Harraden  Rocks  bears 
N.  by  E.  4  E.  distant  IJ  mile;  leaving  the  White  Buoy  on  the  larboard  hand,  you  may 
steer  direct  for  the  Monument,  course  S.  by  W.  4  W.  Th^  channel  abreast  of  tiie  Mon- 
ument is  about  45  fathoms  wide ;  the  Monument,  going  in,  is  left  on  the  larboard  hand, 
and  may  be  approached  at  three  fathoms  distant,  and  then  hflve  two  filthoms  at  low  water; 
the  Black  Buoy,  just  without  the  harbor,  lies  in  10  feet  at  lew  water,  and  bears  from  the 
lighthouse  N.  1  W.,  and  is  to  be  left  on  the  starboard  hand ;  tie  White  Buoy  lies  in  10  feet 
water  off  the  N,  W.  side  of  Harraden's  Rocks,  bearing  from  the  lighthouse  N*  by  K.  4  K. 
distant  about  one  mile,  which  is  to  be  left  on  the  larboard  haid.  A  Red  Buoy  is  placed  off 
the  Plumb  Rock  Ledges,  in  three  fathoms  water,  and  bearifrom  Squam  light  N.  N.  E. 
distant  14  mile.  On  Squam  Bar,  at  low  water,  there  ars  about  6  feet.  High  water, 
full  and  change  of  the  moon,  at  11  o'clock. 

SANDY  BAY  PIER.— If  from  the  southward,  in  pasting  outside  Streightsmouth 
Island,  be  careful  of  Avery's  Rock,  which  bears  north  from  the  eastern  part  of  Streights- 
mouth  Island,  about  one-third  of  a  mile  distant.  Run  W.  by  N.  until  you  bring  the 
meeting-house  to  bear  S.  W.  by  S.,then  run  in  for  the  Piei  Head,  in  approaching  which 
keep  away  a  little,  and  run  in  until  you  can  see  into  the  Pia*  Pool ;  then  luif  and  run  in. 
Those  constantly  in  the  habit  of  entering  said  Pool  when  the  wind  is  eastwardly,  make 
up  the  headsails  and  keep  up  the  mainsail,  which  enables  them  to  have  command  of  the 
vessels  and  avoid  falling  against  the  wharf  built  out  from  the  beach.  If  from  the  north- 
ward>  after  having  passed  Andrew's  Point,  bring  the  meeting-house  to  bear  S.  S.  W.  and 
run  for  it.  This  course  will  carry  you  clear  of  Dodge's  Ledge,  which  you  will  leave  on 
the  starboard  hand. 

The  passage  through  Streightsmouth  Gap  is  not  safe,  except  at  nearly  high  water,  as 
there  are  but  three  feet  water  at  low  tide,  and  rocky  bottom. 

CAPE  ANN  LIGHTHOUSES  are  built  on  Thatcher's  Island,  which  lies  about  two 
miles  east  of  the  south-east  point  of  Cape  Ann,  and  forms  the  nordiem  limits  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  The  lanterns  are  elevated  about  90  feet  above  the  level  of  tiie  sea,  and 
contain  fixed  lights.  The  lights  range  when  bearing  N.  by  E.  I  E.,  or  S.  by  W.  |  W., 
and  are  about  one-third  of  a  mile  apart. 

Thatcher's  Island  Ledge  bears  trom  the  body  of  the  island  from  E.  S.  E.  to  S.  S.  £., 
extending  about  two  miles  from  the  island.  Aner  getting  the  west  light  to  bear  N.  i  Wm 
you  are  to  the  westward  of  the  ledge;  then  haul  to  the  N.  W.  to  bring  the  Iig;hts  to  bear 
N.  E.  by  E.,  and  steer  S.  W.  by  W.  for  the  eastern  point,  which  is  afa^ut  74  miles  distant 
from  Thatcher's  Island.  Then  your  course  is  W.  by  S.,  difetant  7i  miles,  for  the  lights 
on  Baker's  Island.  « 

Seven  to  ten  miles  E.  S.  E.  from  Thatcher's  Island  there  are  3  to  4  small  stony  spots, 
with  10  to  18  fathoms.    There  are  25  and  30  fisithoms  inskie. 

CAPE  ANN. — When  you  come  from  the  eastward,  and  make  Cape  Ann  %hts,  in 
the  night,  bring  them  to  beac  S.  W.,  and  irun  direct  for  them,  which  course  will  carry 
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you  within  the  Londoner;  and  when  you  pass  ih»  said  vocka  bniw  lh^  two  ligkti  ia  one, 
at  which  time  they  will  bear  N.  by  £.  |  £.,  and  then  steer  S.  S.  w .  i  W.,  keying  said 
course  about  one  mile,  which  will  carry  you  clear  of  Milk  Iskind,  which  is  very  low,  and 
cannot  be  seen  in  a  dark  flight.  When  you  judge  yourself  to  the  westward  of  saki  islapd, 
you  haul  to  the  westward  until  you  bring  the  lights  to  bear  £.  N.  £.,  when  you  must  steer 
W»  S.  W.  about  6  miles,  which  course  will  carry  you  to  Eastern  Point.  When  you  pass 
said  point,  keep  your  course  W.  S.  W.  until  you  bring  Nonnan*s  Woe,  which  is  the 
highest  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbor,  to  bear  N.  .N«  W^  then  run.  N.  N.  •  W.  till 
you  shut  the  lights  in,  then  N.  N.  £.  will  carry  you  safe  iu^ 

If  you  want  to  go  inside  the  Salvages,  keep  close  aboard  Halibut  Pointy,  which  has  a  ■ 
tzee  on  the  eastern  part4>f  it,  and  steer  S.  S.  £.  fi>r  Stireigikitsmouth  Island;  but  be -care- 
ful to  avoid  Avery^s  flock,  by  keeping  the  lights  on  the  dry  point  of  Streightemomii 
Island  till  you  get  up  close  aboard,  then  haul  round  the  point,  and  S.  S.  £•  will  oarry  you 
to  the  l%hts.     To  avoid  the  Londoner,  you  must  keep  the  lights  doae  aboard  the  body  of 
the  island  on  which  they  stand.    The  Londoner  lies  half  a  mi^e  off,  breaks  at  aU  times 
of  tide,  is  quite  dry  at  low  water,  and  bears  £.  S.  £.  from  the  middle  <of  Thatcher's  Island. . 
A  long  shoal  runs  off  N.  £  ,  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  Londoner/    Between  the  Lou-  < 
doner  and  ThfUx:her's  Isfaind  there  are  3  fetfaoms  at  few  water.    From  the:  Sahriges  to 
Halibut  Point  and  Sandy  Bay,  th«re  lies  a  large  spot  of  flak  ground,  which- at  low  water 
will  take  up  a  small  vessel.    Outside  the  Salvages  is  very  bold.    Halibut  Point  bears  from 
the  Salvages  W.  N.  W.  2i  miles  distant;  and  the  Salragee  bear fimmliiie  h^atB  N.  N.  £. 
3  miles  4i»tant. 

In  sailing  from  Cape  Ann  lights  to  Cape  Ann  Harbor,  you  wiU  first  open  Brace's  Cove 
before  yon  come  up  with  the  harbor;  which  will*  when  open,  bear  H'.  N.  W.,  which  you\ 
must  avoid.     Cape  Ann  Harbor  lies  one  mile  farther  to  the  westward,  and  when  open, 
beaisN.  N.£. 

Ten  Pound  Island  1^  in  the  harbor  of  Cape  Ann.  Th^re-  is  a  fighthonse  on  it,  con*- 
taining  a  fixed  light,  45  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  . 

T£N  POUND  ISIiAND  LIGHTHOUSE.-- Vessels  bound  for  Cape  Ann  Harbor, 
and  fUfing  in  to  the  eastward  of  the  eastern  point,  on  wiiich'a  lighthouse  isrerected*  coin 
taining  a  fixed  light,  must  give  the  point  a  berth  of  about  one  mile,  and  when  the  light 
on  Ten  Pound  Iskind  bears  N.  N.  £.,  are  then  to  the  weasward  of  the  ledge  that  ex- 
tends off  from  the  point,  on  which  is  a  spar  buoy,  the  head  painted  red,  in  10  feet  water 
at  tow  wateE»  bearing  from  Ten  Pound  Eock  £.  i  S.,  and  mtLj  steer  direct  for  the  light. 
This  ledge  hears  from  the  light  on  Ten  Pound  Island  S.  by  Wi  i  W.,  and  is  about  half  oi; 
three-<)uait6rB  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.    Running  this  N.  N.  £«  course,  will  carry  them. ; 
between  Ten  Pound  Island  and  Ten  Pound  Ledge,  which  bears  from  the  light  S.  W.  i\ 
W.,  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  distant,  has  but  6  feet  water  «t  low  spring  tides,  and  is 
about  10  fathoms  diameter.    Passing  between  the  island  and  the  ledjge,  you  will  have  . 
1 3  b>  15  feet  water  at  low  spiing  tides.    The  east  end  of  Ten  Pountd  Island  is  foul  ground, 
and  no  safe  passage.    The  south,  west,  and  north  sides  are  bold*  and  psay  be  approached 
within  40  to  60  fathoms  at  low  water.     Give  the  west  end  of  the  island  a  berth  oi  50  to  70 
fathoms,  and  steer  in  for  the  innev  harbor  N.  £.    You  mar  anchor  at  any  distanc^e,  from 
100  fathoms  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  island.    The  light  wi)l  then  bear  from  S^ , 
to  Si  W.    Anchor  in  6,  5,  4,  or  3 '&thoms».  spring  low  tides,  muddy  bottom.    This  inner 
harbor  k  safe  against  all  winds  that  blow. 

Bound  for  Cape  Ann  Harbor,  and  falling  in  to  the  westward,  as  &r  as  Half-way  Rock, 
take  care  not  to  bring  the  light  on  Ten  Peund  Island  to  bear  to  the  eastward  of  N.  £.  by 
N«,  umil  you  are  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  eastward  of  I}alf-way  Rock,  to  avoid 
the  S.  E^lnreakerB  that  extend  from  Baker's  Iskind,  and  which  bear  from  the  lights  on 
Baker's  Island  S.  £«  i  S.  to  S.  S.  E.  i  £.,  and  about  2i  miles  .distant^    On  the  S.  £. . 
part  of  these  iH-eakers  is  placed  a  spar  buoy,  painted  black,  bearing  from-  Half-way  Rock 
N.  £•  by  £•  about  one  mUe  distant,  andfrom  .the  lights  on  Baker's  Island  S.  S.  £.  i  £. 
2i  milea.    When  passed  to  the  eastward  of  these  breakers,  you  may  then  bring  the  light . 
on  Ten  Pound  Island  to  bear  N.  £.,  and  run  for  it.    On  this  course  you  will  leave  Ten 
Pound  Ledge  on  your  starboard  hand»  and  the  ledges  off'Norman's  Woe  Rock  and  Fresh 
Water  Cove  on  yoiur  laihoard  hand*    When  up  with  Tea  Pound  Island,  anchor  as  above  ^ 
directed. 

Baker's  Island  lighta  bear  firom.the  monument  W.  by  Sk  i  S.  distant  7  mUes;  south 
po'mt  el  Kettle  Iskmd,  W.  i  S.  distant  4  raUes;  Half-way  Rock,  S.  W.  by  W.  7i  miles; 
lighthouse  on  Ten  Pound  Island,.  N.  |  E.  distant  li  mile;  the  white  buoy  on  &e  west- 
ead  of  Dog  Bar,  W.  N  W.  half  amlo. 

The  outer  harbMr  of  Cape  Ann  is  sale  and  good  anchorage  against  a  northerly  or  east 
wind,  where  you.  may  anchor  in  7i  to  6i  fraioma,  low  tidesr  muddy  bottom^  the  light- 
liooae  bearhig  about  S.  £.  by  £.  distant  about  one  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half. 

The  S.  £.  harbor  is  aho  safe>and  good  anchorage  against  a^northerly,  easW  uid  to  the 
douth-eaat  winds.    Bring  the  light  to  bear  firom-N.  by  £.  to  N.  N.>  W.;  anchor  in  9,  6„ 
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7,  or  6  fathoms,  at  low  Spring  tides,  muddy  bottom,  distant  from  the  fight  one-ei^tfa  to 
half  a  mile. 

Gloucester  Canal,  which  connects  the  harbor  with  Squam  River,  passes  immediately 
by  ^e  west  part  of  the  town,  or  what  is  called  the  Harbor  Parish,  it  is  about  120  rods 
in  length,  30  feet  wide,  and  has  for  its  depth  about  the  whole  flow  of  the  tade.  It  was 
excavated  -at  low  water  mark,  spring  tides ;  say  in  spring  tides  12  feet,  neap  tides  8  feet. 

LEDGES  OFF  TEN  POUND  ISLAND,  Bearings,  &c.,  viz.— The  ledge  that 
makes  offirom  the  eastern  point,  bears  from  the  light  S.  by  W.  i  W.  about  2  miles 
distant,  and  has  firom  6  to  10  feet  water  at  low  tides;  >  this  ledge  lies  off  from  the  eastern 
point  about  half  a  mile. 

There  is  a  single  rock'lliat  lies  about  midway  between  the  eastern  point  and  Norma&'e 
^oe,  called  the  Round  Rock,  on  which  is  a  spar  buoy,  in  2i  fathoms,  low  water.  The 
head  of  this  buoy  is  painted  black,  and  bears  m>m  the  lighthouse  on  Ten  Pound  Island 
S.  W.  i  S.  distant  11  mile.  Round  Rock  and  Ten  Pound  Ledge  bear  from  each  other 
S.  6.  W.  I W.,  and  N.  N.  £.  i  £.  Ten  Pound  Rock  and  Cove  Ledge  bear  W.  i  N. 
and  E.  i  S.  from  each  other.  Round  Rock  and  Cove  Ledge  bear  S.  by  W.  and  N.  by 
£.  from  each  other. 

A  spar  buoy  is  placed  on  Cove  Ledge,  or  Old  Field  Rooks,  in  two  fathoms,  at  low 
water.  T-he  top  is  painted  black,  and  it  bears  from  the  lighthouse  W.  by  S.  half  a  mile 
distant. 

A  spar  buoy  is  placed  on- the  west  end  of  Dog  Bar  Ledge,  with  the  top  painted  white, 
in  two  fathoms,  at  low  water,  common  tides,  bearing  from  the  lighthouse  on  Ten  Pound 
Island  S.  by  W.  1  W.  distant  11  mile;  Dog  Bar  and  Ten  Pound  Ledge  Buoy  bear 
N.  i  £.,  and  S.  1  W.;  Dog  Bar  and  Round  Rock  N.  W.  by  W.  i  W.,  and  S.  E.  by 
E.  k  E.;  Dog  Bar  and  Cove  Ledge  S.  by  E.  i  E.,  and  N.  by  W.  i  W. 

The  shoal  called  Round  Rock,  is  a  shoal  formed  by  large  and  small  popple  stones,  and 
always  th&  same  uniform  depth  of  water  on  it,  ae  before  raentioned.  Dog  Bar  consists 
of  large  rocks. 

About  90  fathoms  off  from  Norman  Woe  Point  is  a  large  high  rock,  called  Norman's 
Woe  Rock,  of  20  to  30  fathoms  diameter;  and  about  100  &3ioms  off  this  rock,  in  a 
southerly  direction,  is  a  ledge  that  has  7  or  8  feet  water  on  it  at  low  tides.  About  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  off  from  Fresh  Water  Cove  lies  a  ledge  with  only  3  feet  water,  low 
spring  tides,  bearing  from  the  light  W.  i  N.  distant  2  miSss. 

Htdf'-way  Rock,  and  the  rock  on  Ten  Pound  Island,  bears  S.  W.  i  W.,  and  N.  E.  | 
£.  of  each  other,  distant  about  8  or  9  miles. 

HALF-WAY  ROCK.-— This  is  a  high  rock  of  about  30  fathoms  diameter,  lying  S.  i 
£.  two  miles  distant  from  Baker's  Island  lights.  It  is  bold  aU  round,  and  40  feet  high. 
A  monument  is  erected  upon  it,  the  stone  work  of  which  is  15>feet  high;  above  the  stone 
work  is  a  spmdle  15  feet  high,  on  which  is  a  copper  ball  2  feet  in  diameter. 

SATAN'S,  OR  BLACK  ROCK,  is  above  water,  steep  to,  and  bears  S.  W.  by  S.  from 
Baker's  Island,  distant  1|  mile,  and  from  Half-way  Rock  N.  W.  by  W.  i  W.  a  mile -and 
one-sixth. 

SAL  EM  HARBOR. — Vessels  inward  bound,  and  felling  inrwith  Cape  Ann,  must^^b- 
serve  the  following  directions,  viz.:  When  abreast  of  Cape  Ann  lights,  bearing  N.  N.  W. 
about  two  miles  distant,  steer  W.  S.  W.  about  tliree  leagues,  which  will  carry  Aem  up 
with  the  eastern  point  of  Cape  Ann,  then  steer  W.  by  S.  i  S.,  7i  mUes,  which  will  carry 
them  up  with  the  lights  on  Baker's  Island. 

Ships  bound  to  Salem,  falling  to  the  southward,  and  running  for  the  lights,  must,  when 
they  have  made  them,  keep  tlie  northern  or  lower  light  open  to  the  eastward  of  the  south- 
ern light,  and  run  for  them,  which  will  carry  them  to  the  eastward,  and  clear  of  the  south 
breaker  of  Baker's  Island,  which  bears  from  the  lights  S.  £.  by  S.,  2i  miles  distant,  and 
is  very  dangerous. 

BAKER'S  ISLAND  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  principal  entrance  of  Salem  Harbor, 
is  about  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  bearing  £.  from  Fort  Pickering, 
distant  about  5  miles,  east  from  the^own  of  Salem.  There  are  now  two  separate  light- 
houses on  Baker's  Island,  the  baifes  of  which  are  about  45  feet  above  the  level  of  liie  sea. 
One  is  72  feet,  and  the  other  81-4  feet  high,  and  hear  from  each  other  N.  W.  i  W.,  and 
S.  £.  i  £.  The  southern  light  is  the  highest.  The  v^ter  is  deep  near  the  island,  but 
there  is  no  convenient  landing-place.  The  north  and  east  sides  are  high  and  rocky. 
There  is  a  small  channel  between  the  south  rocks  and  the  diy  breakers,  but  it  is  safe  only 
to  those  who  are  acquainred'with  it. 

MISERY  ISLAND  lies  from  Baker's  I^ftnd  ^about  one  mile,  is  joined  by  a  bar  to 
Little  Misery,  which  makes  the  north  side  of  the  channel  opposite  Baker*s  Islaad. 
Misery  Ledge  has  8  feet  water  at  low  spring  tides,  and  bears  from  the  lighthouse  N.  W. 
by  W.  i  W.,  li  mile  distant.  Misery  Isltmd,  or  Great  Misery,  is  174  rods  in  length, 
from  nortJb  to  south,  and  96  rdds  in  breadth.  Little  Misery  is  40  rods  in  length,  with  its 
most  western  point  projecting  into  the  channel.  South  part  of  Little  Miseiy  Island  bears 
from  the  lights  N.  W.  i  N.,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant. 
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The  Hkste  Rbck  is  a  broken  rock,  above  water,  lying  near  the  channel,  bearing  fibm 
Baker's  Island  lights  W.  i  N.  distant  2i  miles,  and  H  mile  from  Salem  Rock. 

Hardy's  Rocks  (on  which  a  beacon  is  erected)  bear  W.  |  N.  from  Baker's  Island  lights, 
distant  five-eighths  of  a  mile.  They  are  covered  at  high  water,  and  are  dangerous.  At 
half  tide  they  appear  with  7  feet  on  them  at  low  water.  Rising  Statee  Ledge  bears  W. 
i  N.  from  them,  150  fathoms  distant. 

Bowditch's  Ledge,  on  the  east  end  of  which  a  triangular  monument  of  granite,  32  feet 
high,  is  placed,  in  2i  fethoms,  bears  from  Baker's  Isluid  lighthouse  W.  N.  W.,  1^  mile 
distant,  and  is  seen  at  low  spring  tides. 

Cat  Island  is  situated  about  S.  W.  by  W.  from  Baker's  Isbnd,  2  miles  distant,  and 
about  1^  mile  from  Marblehead  Neck,  and  ranges  fr^m  Baker's  Island  just  clear  of  Mar- 
blehead  Neck.  On  the  N.  W.  end  is  a  high  beach,  directly  opposite  the  point  of  Msr- 
blehead,  called  Peach's  Point.  The  shore  is  irregular  and  rocky.  Beyond,  and  in  a 
line  with  the  island,  are  two  other  heads,  of  nearly  the  same  projection^  and  on  the 
southern  side  are  three  high  rocks,  but  not  so  large  as  the  former.  Tvm  of  them  are 
connected  with  the  island  by  bars  of  sand,  out  of  water  at  the  ebb;  the  other  stands 
boldly  up  within  these  two,  but  more  southerly.  The  Marblehead  Marine  Society  has 
erected  on  Cat  Island  Rock  a  spar,  40  feet  high,  to  the  top  of  which  is  annexed  a  cask  of 
about  130  gallons  measure,  which  is  seen  at  sea  20  to  30  feet  above  the  land.  A  Uaok 
spar  buoy  lies  off  tibe  &  £  end,  bearing  from  the  lights  S.  E.  i  S^  to  S.  S.  £.  ^  E.,  2^ 
miles  distant. 

Eagle  Island  is  about  li  mile  from  Peach's  Point,  and  bears  fr^m  the  lighthouses  W. 
by  S.  ^  S.  distant  li  mile.  A  bar  runs  off  from  the  western  point  of  this  island  in  a  N. 
W.  direction,  half  a  mile  distant,  and  has  a  red  spar  buoy  on  the  end  of  it«  It  may  be 
avoided  by  keeping  Qray's  Rocks  to  the  southward  of  Marblehead  Fort. 

Winter  Island  lies  on  the  north  side^f  the  entrance  of  Salem  Harbor,  about'half  a  mile 
in  length;  the  highest  part  is  on  the -south  of  the  island,  opposite  a  point  of  rocks  on  the 
neck,  (which  is  a  point  of  land  running  north-easterly  from  the  town,  about  one  mile.). 
It  has  a  store  and- a  wharf  on  the  sowiern  end,  at  the  eittrance  of  Cat  Cove.  On  the 
eastern  point  stands  Fort  Pickering. 

The  BrimUes  besr  S.  W.  by  W.  from  the  lighthousotv distant  Iri  mile,  S.  S.  E.  from. 
Eagle  Island,  nearly  half  a  mile  distant.  They  are  sunken  rocks,  bare  at  low  water :  near 
fD  it  is  a  spar  buoy,  painted  red.    It  comes  out  ofwater  at  half  ebb. 

Coney  Island  is  a  small  island  that  Ues  near  the  mouth  of  Salem  Harbor :  it  bears  from 
Marblehead  Point  N.  E.,  one  mile  distant;  from  Fort  Pickering,  on  Winter  Island,  E. 
i,  S.,  two  miles  distant ;  and  from.Baker^  Island  light  W.  i  S.,  2^  miles  distant. 

Marblehead  Rock  bears  S.  W.  from  the  western  part-  ef  Cat  Island,  distant  three- 
fourllis  of  a  mile«  It  is  above*  water,  and  may  be  approached  on- either  side,  very,  near, 
with  safety. 

Qray's  Rock  bean  N.  W.  frromCat  Island,  distant  three-quarters  of  a  mile^  W.  by  S. 
4  Sw  from  the  lighthouse,  distant  2|  miles,  is  high  out  of  water,  and  may  be  approauied 
with  safety. 

Veasels  bound  to  Salem.^ having  made  the-  lights  with  a  westeriy  wind,  in  beating  up, 
most  not  stand  to  the  southward  or  westvrard,  further  than  to  shut  one  light  in  with  the 
other,  on  account  of  the  south •  breaker,  nor  to  the  northward,  frirther  than  to  bring  the 
lights  to  bear  W.  by  S.  i  S.  on  account  of  Gale's  Ledge,  which  bears  from  the  lights  N. 
£•  by  £.  I  £.,  li  mile  diMant,  having  but  4  feet  water  at  low  tides. 

In  going  into  Salem-  bv  the  common  or  ship  channel,  between  Baker's  Island  and 
Miserr  Island,  beinff  up  with  Baker's  Island,  you  may  pass  within  100  finthoms  of  it,  and 
steer  w.  by  N.  for  tne  Haste ;  this  course  will  carry  you  clear  of  Hardy's  Rjocks,  leaving 
them  to  the  southward,  and  will  leave  Bowditch's  Ledge  to  the  northward.  If  you  are 
in  the  mid-passage,  between  Baker's  Island  and  the  Misery,  you  may  steer  W.  N.  W.  till 
Tou  have  passed  Bowditch's  Ledge,  or  till  you  get  Cat  Island  open  to  the  westward  of 
Eagle  Island,  then  haul  up  for  the  Haste  Any  stranger  may  there  anchor  in  safety,  in 
about  5  fathoms  of  water,  good  anchorage ;  but  tf  you  choose  to  proceed  into  Salem  Har- 
bor, you  must  steer  about  west  f6r  the  Haste,  which  you  will  leave  on  your  larboard  hand, 
about  half  a  mile  distant,  then  steer  S.  W.  by  W.,  which  will  carry  you  into  Salem  Har- 
bor; bat  vou  must  observe,  that  there  is  a  ledge  runs-  off  from  the  N.  £.  end  of  Win- 
ter Island,  and  that  Abbot's  Rock  lies  abreast  of  it;  to  avoid  which  you  must  keep  above 
a  quarter  of  a  mile- from- the  shore.  Abbot's  .Rock  is  found  by  bringing  Castle  Hill  and 
house  into  the  cove  north  of  Fort  Pickering,  and  Beverly  Meeting-house  well  in  with 
ianiper  Point  (or  S.  E.  point  of  Salem  Neck.}  Abbofs  Rpck  hu  seven  feet  at  com- 
mon ebb.  The  mean*  of  common  tides,  is  12  feet.  In  keeping  off  shore  to  avoid  Abbofs 
Rock,  you  most  not  ga  too  far  eff^  for  fear  of  the  Aaua  Vite,  which  are  sunken  rocks, 
lying  E*  S.  E.  from  Foit  Pickering,  distant  nearly  half  a  mile. 

When  coming  from  the  southwfurd*  if  you  are  near  Cat  Island,  you  may  pasa  to  the 
eastward  or  westward  of  it;  if  yoojire  to  the  eastward,  you  must  give  a  berth  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  and  steer  N.  by  W.  i  W.,  or  N.  N.  W.  leaving  the  Brimblea  and  Eagle 
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Ifikmd  toibe  Btarboartl,  and  Coney  ilslaiid  Ledge:  to  ike  larboard — that  course  will  car 
ry  you  clefir  of  ^agle  Island  Bar ;  coDtinue  vpon  the  same  course  till  you  have  passed 
the  Haste,  and  get  into  oommon  ship  channel,  or  you  may  continue  the  same  course  till 
you  get  under  ^e  north  shore,  where  there  is  good  anchorage. 

Kyon  are  to  tbe  westward  of  Cat  Island,  you  nmy  pass  in  the  middle  channel  between 
that  island  and  Marblehead  Hock,  and  steer  over  north  for  the  ship  channel,  leaving 
:  Gray's  Rock  and  Coney  Island  to  the  westward.    After  passing  the  Haste  and  entering 
the  ship  channel,  you  nuiy  proceed  as  before  directed. 

If  in  conmig.from  the  southward  and  eastward,  you  should  find-youiaelf  near  Half- 
way RodL,  you  may  bring  it  to  bear  S«  £.  and  steer  N.^  W.  for  the  JIaste,  passing  near 
to  Satan  or  Black  llock,  letving.it  on  the  larboard  hand,  and  the  Brimbles  and  Eagle 
Island  on  the  starboard ;  continue  this  .course,  and  you  will  leave  the  Haste  on  the  lar- 
board hand,  enter  the  common  ship  channel,  and  proceed  as  above. 

There  are  several  other  channels  for  entering  Salem  Harbor,  but  they  ought  not  to  be 
.attempted  without  a  pilot. 

BEVERLY  AND  MANCHESTER.— To  enter Bevefly  Harbor,  foUow  the  direc- 
•tions  for  SaJem  Harbor,  tiU  you  bring  the  Haste  to  bear  £.  S.  £.  and  run  W.  N.  W. 
about  t>vo  noiles  and  you  reach  Beverly  Bar,  which  is  a  spot  of.  sand  .running  out  from  the 
eonthern  or  Salem  side  of  the  entrance,  and  has  commonly  a  beacon  upon  Uie  head  of  it, 
.above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ieoxa  the  shore.  The  bar  has  very  shoal  water  on  the  eastern 
or  outward  side  near  it,  but  good  anchorage  within.  There  is  good  wtitar  at  the  head  of 
the  bar.  Having  passed  the  bar,  there  is  a  sandy  point  from  Beveriy,  on  1^  northern  side 
of  the  entrance,  and  beyond  this  point  are  the  Lobster  Rocks,  which  bear  (from  the  head 
qf  the  bar  W.  a  little  S.,  and  not  half  a  mile  distant,  and  they  are  above  water  at  half  tide. 
'To  avoid  this  point,  after  having  well  cleared  the  bar,  you  will  steer  towards  Rum-horn 
Rock,  which  has  also  commonly  a  beacon,  and  is  to  be  seen  at  half  tide,  bearing  S.  W.  by 
S.  ^m  the  head  of  the  bar,  one-eighth  of  a  mile  distant.  There  are  several  fathoms  of 
water  within  a  vessel's  length  of  Rftm-hom  Rock.  Giving  this  a  good  berth,  yon  then 
clear  the  sandy  point,  and  steer  for  the  Lobster  Rock  Beacon,  dealing  from  Ram-horn 
Beacon  N.  W.  by  W.,  distant  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile.  Giving  this  a  good  berth, 
you  are  l^en  opposite  to  the  wharves,  and  may  iinchor  in  deep  water,  in  a  very  safe  and 
excellent  harbor. 

To  enter  iViaochester  Harbor,  you  must  bring  the  southern  light  on  Baker's  Island  to 
-bear  S.  i  £.,  and  son  N.,  one  mile  distant;,  where  you  may  anchor  on  gqod  bottom. 

Eastern  Point  bears  from  Baker's  Island  lights  £.  by  N.  i  N.,  7i  miles  distant.  Half- 
way Rock  bears  from  .the  lights  S.  ^  £.,  2  nules  distant.  Hardy !s  Rocks  bear  from  the 
jights  W.  i  N.,  distant  five-eighths  of  am^e. 

MARBLEHEAD..— Vessels  bound  to  Marblehead,  and  falMng  to  the  southwazd,  and 
running  for  the  lights,  after  making  them  must  ke^  the  north  and  lower  one  open  to  the 
.eastward  of  the  southern  li^t,  and  run  for  them,  which  ^f^  cany  them  to  the  eastward 
and  dear  of  the  south  breakers  off  Baker's  Island,  whkh  bear  from  the  li^ts  foom  S.  £. 
i  S.  to  S.  ,S.  E.  i  £.,  distant  two  miles  and  one-quarter. 

Having  made  the  lights  with  a  westerly  wind,  and  beating,  when  within  two  and  a  half 
miles  of  them,  you  must  not  stand  to  the  southward  and  weltward  so  for  as  to  shot  the 
north  light  up  with  the  south  light,  on  account  of  the  south  breakers,  nor  to  the  north- 
ward further  than  to  bring  the  lights  to  bear  W.  by  S.  i  S.,  on  account  of  Grale'a  Ledge, 
which  bears  from  the  11^^  N*  £.  by  £.  |  £.,  distant  li  mile.  Drawing  near  to  the 
^ghts,  take  care  of  a  ledge,  called  the  Whale's  Back,  which  bears  from  the  Jights  N.  by 
£«,  distant  four-fifths  of  ^  mile,  and  comes  out  of  water  at  quarter  ebb. 

In  going  into  MarUehead,  and  being  up  with  the  bghts,  give  the  north  point  of  Baker's 
Island  a  berth  of  onenjaarter  of  a  mile  or  less.  Having  the  lights  one  in  with  the  other, 
you  are  up  with  the  point.  When  the  south  light  is  open  wiSi  the  north  light,  yon  have 
then  passed  the  point,  (leaving  the  Misery  Island  on  your  starboard  hand,  which  bean 
from  the  lights  N.  W.  i  Nm  three-fourths  of  a  mile.)  Then  steer  S.  W.  by  S.  or  S.  S. 
W.  until  you  bring  .the  south  light  to  bear  N.  £-  by  £.  i  £.;  then  steer  S.  W.  by  W.  i 
W.,  distant  3  miles,  for  Marblehead  Harbor.  You  will  leave  Hardy's  Rocks,  £iig^e  Isl- 
and, and  Gray's  Rock,  on  the  starboard  )iand;  Pope's  Head,  (which  is  a  large  high  rock, 
bearing  S.  W.  by  W.  from  the  lights,  two-thirds  of  a  mile  dktanl;)  Brimbles,  and  north 
point  of  Cat  Island,  on  ^e  laihoai^  hpind.  The  Brimbles  be^r  from  Eagle  Island  B.  S. 
E.  i  E.,  distant  half  a  mile ;  and  Gray's  Rock  from  the  nortii  point  of  Ca(t  Island,  N.  W. 
by  W.  seven-eighths  qf  a  ipile. 

Falling  in  wifii  the  south  poii^  of  Baker's  Island,  and  it  blowing  hard  frt»m  the  east- 
ward, if  yon  cannot  avpid  it,  you  may  pass  the  point  by  keeping  it  veil  on  board,  say  at 
the  distance  of  frt>m  20  to  50  fSsuthoms  frt>m  the  shore,  where  yon  will  have  from  4  to  5 
fathoms  water.  When  up  with  the  S.  W*  point,  steer  W.  S.  W.,  whi^  will  cany  yov 
between  the  north  Goosebeny  Island  (which  bean  S.  W.  i  3*  from  the  lights,  dirtant 
two-thirds  of  a  mile)  and  Pope's  IJead,  leaving  the  former  on  your  larboard  hand,  and 
Pope'^  Hpad  on  your  starboard  hand,  between  which  you  will  have  from  3i  to  5  fotfaoos 
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of  water.  As  soon  as  yon  have  passed  Pope's  Head,  haul  to  the  northward,  until  the 
south  light  bears  N.  £.  by  £.  i  £.,  then  steer  S.  W.  by  W.  i  W.  for  Marblehead 
Harbor.  * 

The  south  entrance  of  the  Harbor  of  Marblehead  is  bold,  and  may  be  approached  with 
safety  with  the  light  on  the  point  of  the  neck  at  the  S.  £.  side  of  the  harbor,  bearing  from 
N.  N.  W.  to  W.  by  N.  until  you  are  within  half  a  mile  of  it;  then  bring  the  light  to  bear 
W.  by  S.,  and  run  for  it  till  within  two  cables*  length;  then  steer  N.  W .  by  W.  until  the 
lighthouse  bears  S.  S.  W.;  then  steer  S.  W.,  and  anchor  with  the  light  bearing  from  E. 
by  S.  to  N.  E.  by  £.  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  a  mile  distant,  in  6  fathoms,  gocki  holding 
ground^and  clear  bottom,  'secure  from  all  but  easterly  gales.  The  following  are  the  bear- 
ings from  the  lighthouse: 

Marblehead  Rock. .  • , S.  £.  by  E.  i  £ distant  i  mile. 

Half-way  Rock E.  by  S •»  24  do. 

Cat  Island  Rock E.  4  N "  J  do. 

Baker's  Island  Light • N.  E.  by  £ **  3  do. 

xxaroy  s  jvocks  •••••••«••••«•«,«■  mJci  •  Hj*  •■•••••••••••  ^s  uo. 

Eagle  Island N.  E.  i  N **         i    do. 

Gray's  Rock N.  E.  bv  E.  4  E "  1  do. 

Peach's  Point N.  by  W.  4  W *'  1  do. 

FortHead N "         4    do. 

___  * 

The  above  are  by  compass. 

Vessels  coming  from  the  eastward,  and  running  for  Half-way  Rock,  (delcribed  in  page 
162,^  must  not  bring  the  rock  to  bear  to  the  southward  of  W.  S.  W.,  to  avoid  the  south 
breaker,  which  bears  from  Half-way  Rock  N.  £.  4  £•  distant  one  mile.  Being  up  with 
Half-way  Rock,  and  bound  into  Marblehead,  bring  the  rock  to  bear  £.  by  S.  4  S.,  and 
steer  W.  by  N.  4  N.  for  Fort  Head,  distant  3  miles,  leaving  Cat  Island  on  the  starboard 
hand,  which  bears  from  Half-way  Rock  W.  N.  W.  distant  1%  mile,  and  Marblehead 
Rock  on  the  larboard  hand,  which  bears  from  Half-way  Rock  W.  i  N.  distant  2  miles. 
Black  Rock  bears  from  Half-way  Rock  N.  W.  by  W.  distant  14  mile.  Cat  Island  Rock 
and  Point  Neck  bear  east  and  west  of  each  other,  distant  about  one  mile. 

Vessels  being  up  in  Boston  Bay,  may,  by  bringing  Boston  light  to  bear  S.  S.  W.  run 
N.  N.  £.  for  Marblehead  Rock :  Uiey  are  cSstant  from  each  other  about  12  miles.  Half- 
way Rock  and  Boston  light  bear  from  each  other  S.  W.  and  N.  £.,  distant  15  miles. 

Hardy's  Rocks  are  covered  at  high  water,  and  may  be  seen  at  quarter  ebb.  Whale's 
Back  is  covered  at  high  water,  and  may  be  seen  at  quarter  ebb.  Gale's  Rocks  have  but 
4  feet  water  at  low  tkles,  and  bear  N.  E.  by  E.  i  £.  tj^m  the  lights,  distant  li  mile.  The 
south  breakers,  off  Baker's  Island,  are  always  covered.  The  Brimbles  are  covered  at 
high  water,  and  are  seen  at  half  tide.  Black  Rock  is  always  out  of  water,  but  low ;  Cat 
Is^d  Rock,  Half-way  Rock,  Marblehead  Rock,  Gray's  Rock,  and  Pope's  Head,  are 
large,  and  high  above  water.  Half-way  Rock  is  very  bold  all  round  it.  Eagle  Island  is 
bold  only  on  the  south  and  east ;  from  ike  N.  £.  part  of  it,  quite  to  Hardy's  Rocks,  is  very 
shoal  water,  and  no  passage  for  ships. 

3earmg$,and  distance*  of  the  prineipcd  Islands,  Rocks,  SfC,,  in  the  vicinity  of  Salem,  from 

Baker's  Island  Lights. 

The  lights  bear  from  each  other  N.  W.  i  W.  and  S.  E.  k  £•«  40  feet  distant. 

Eastern  point  of  Cape  Ann  bears. . « • £.  by  N.  4  N.,. . .  .74  miles  distant. 

Gale's  Ledge,  which  has  a  white  spar  buoy  on  the 

S.W.end,  and  on  which  are  3  feet  water,low  tide,N.  E.  by  £.  |  £.«  • .  1 }  do. 

House  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Manchester  Harbor,N.  N.  E., 1  do. 

Saabe's  Ledge  in  Manchester, N.  4  W., I  do. 

East  part  of  Whale's  Back, N.  by  £., I  do. 

Pilgrim's  Ledge,  (13  feet  low  common  tides,).  • .  .N.  £., 14  do. 

Groat  Misery, N.  by  W.  *  W.,...l  do. 

Misery  Ledge,  (has  8  feet  at  low  tides,). N.  W.  by  W.  4  W.,li  do. 

South  part  of  Little  Misery, N.  W.  4  N........  i  do. 

Whale's  Back,  (comes  out  at  two-thirds  ebb,). .  •  .N.  by  E.  4  E.^ . .  •  I  do. 

Bowditch's  Ledge, W.  N.  W., \i  do. 

North  part  of  Hardy's  Rocks, W.  |  N., I  do. 

North  part  of  Haste  Rock, W.  4  N., 24  do. 

South  part  of  Coney  Island,.... W.  k  S., 24  do. 

Nagos  Head,  or  Marblehead  shore,. W.  4  S., 

Gray'sEock, W.  by  S.  4  S 24  do. 

Nortk  part  of  Eagle  Island, W.  by  S.  4  S 14  do. 

South  part  of  Marblehead  Neck, S.  W.  by  W.  i  W. 
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North  part  of  Cat  Island, S.  W.  by  W.,....2  mfloB. 

Middle  of  Pope's  Head, S.  W.  by  W......  i  do. 

North  part  of  Western  Gooseberry, S.W.JS., |  do. 

South  Gooseberry, S.  S.  W.  i  W....  i  do. 

Sa|»n,  or  Black  Rock., S.  W.  by  S., If  do. 

Eastern  Gooseberry, S.  S.  W.  1  W.,...  f  do. 

Half-way  Rock, S.  i  E., ►...2  do. 

South  Breakers  of  Baker's  Island, S.  £.  by  S., 2i  do. 

Archer*s  Rock,  on  which  is  a  spar  buoy,  painted 

red,  (has  7  feet  at  low  tides) S.  W.  by  W.  4  W.  2|  do. 

Outer  breakers,  known  generally  by  the  name  of  Outer,  Middle,  and  Inner  Breakers ; 
this  is  a  very  extensive  and  dangerous  shoal,  extending  from  SearPs  Rocks  in  a  S.  E. 
direction,  about  two  miles,  and  in  a  westerly  direction  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
bearing  from  the  lights  S.  £.  1  S.  to  S.  S.  £.  h  Et  two  and  a  quarter  miles ;  to  pass  to 
the  eastward  of  this  dangerous  shoal,  have  the  northern  or  low  light  a  little  open  t»  the 
eastward  of  the  high  light. 

SearPs  Rocks,  a  small  part  comes  out  of  water  at  low  spring  tides,  and  bears  from  the 
south  light,  S.  E.  three-eighths  of  a  mile  distant,  and  from  theS.  E.  points  of  Baker's  Isl- 
and, S.  E.,  distant  a  small  one-fourth  of  a  mile.  There  is  a  good  channel  between  the 
island  and  Searl's  Rooks,  by  keeping  the  iskmd  best  on-  board,  say  at  a  distance  of  30  to 
<0  fiithoms ;  in  this  channel  are  3  to  5  fathoms  water,  at  low  common  tides. 

BOSTON  LIGHTHOUSE  is  situated  on  the  Little  Brewster  Island,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  The  light  is  a  revolving  one,  and  is  82  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  ^ 

£.  by  S.  nearly,  and  not  quite  three  miles  from  Boston  lights  there  is  a  spot  of  H  fath- 
oms, called  Thieve's  Ledge. 

LONG  ISLAND  LIGHT,  on  the  N.  £.  point  of  Long  Island,  is  on  a  tower  of  20 
feet,  with  a  lantern  7  feet  high,  bearing  from  Boston  Ught  W.  i  N. 

BOSTON  HARBOR.— From  Cape  Ann  to  Boston  lighthouse,  the  course  is  S.  W. 
4  S.,  distant  8}  leagues.  After  making  the  light,  with  the  wind  fair,  you  will  bring  it 
to  bear  W.  by  N.  or  W.  N.  W.,  and  then  run  ror  it,  till  you  come  within  2  cables*  length 
of  it.  If  the  weather  is  bad,  and  you  cannot  get  a  pilot  from  the  liehthouse,  after  run- 
ning abreast  of  it  so  as  to  bring  it  to  bear  N.  by  £.,  you  may  run  W.  by  S.  two  miles, 
until  the  light  on  Long  Island  Head  bears  N.  W.  by  N. ;  fhen  steer  N.  W.  about  one 
mile,  or  until  the  old  light  is  hid  ^  George's  Island,  where  yon  may  ancdior  in  from  7  to  5 
fathoms,  in  safety,  in  Nantasket  Koad. 

The  main  entrance  into  Boston^Harbor  lies  between  Lighthouse  Island,  on  the  north 
side,  and  Point  Alderton  on  the  south,  (off  which  lies  a  shoal,  aa  described  in  the  PLATE, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.) 

To  work  into  Boston  Bay,  you  may  stand  to  the  southward  tiD  you  bring  the  light  to 
bear  W.  N.  W.,  and  to  the  northward  till  you  bring  it  to  bear  W.  S./W.,  till  you  come 
within  one  league  of  the  light ;  then  you  must  not  stand  ta  the  northward  any  further 
than  to  bring  it  to  bear  W.  by  N.,  and  to  the  southward  to  bring  it  to  bear  W.  N.  W. 
You  may  anchor  in  the  bay  with  safety  if  the  wind  is  off  shore.  If  you  fall  to  the  south- 
ward of  Boston  Harbor,  be  carefril  to  avoid  Cohasset  Rocks,  which  Ke  above  water  some 
distance  from  the  land,  say  from  li  to  2  miles :  the  outer  part  of  which,  called  Minot's 
Rock,  has  a  black  buoy  on  it,  that  lies  in  5  fathoms  water,  which  you  leave  on  your  lar- 
board hand.  This  rock  comes  out  of  water  at  low  common  tides,  and  bears  from  Bos- 
ton lighthouse  S.  £.  i  E.  9  miles.  Your  course  from  this  buoy  to  the  lighthouse  is 
N.  W.  by  W.,  distant  3  leagues.  N.  N.  £.  from  Minot's,  four  miles  distant,  lies  a  ledge 
of  rocks,  whidi  is  small  and  bold;  near  it  you  have  20  fkthoms.  In  running  the  above 
course  and  distance,  yon  will  pass  a  white  buoy  which  lies  in  4  fathoms  water,  that  is  on 
the  N.  £.  part  of  Harden's  Rocks,  and  bears  S.  E.  i  S.  from  the  lighthouse,  distant  1| 
league ;  which  rocks  may  be  seen  two  hours  before  low  water,  that  you  also  leave  on  your 
larboard  hand.  There  is  another  buoy  on  your  larboard  hand,  which  is  red,  that  lies  in 
3  fathoms  water,  on  *  Point  Alderton.  When  in  the  middle  of  the  f  lighthouse  channel, 
eteer  W.  by  N.  one  mile  distant,  to  the  beacon  on  the  spit,  which  you  may  run  within 
one-quarter  of  a  cable's  length  of,  leaving  it  on  your  starboard  hand ;  opposite  to  which 

*Tm  siiraLK  rock  orF  thk  north  part  of  PofST  Aldketoit. — ^The  rock  on  with  the  fint  feaee 
that  nina  over  the  edst  side  of  Strawberry  Hill;  Newcomb's  Bai»  (on  Gallop's  Island)  halfway  betvcea 
the  lighthouse  on  Long  Island  and  the  beacon  on  the  spit.  When  Newcomb's  Bam  is  on  with  the  beacon, 
you  pass  just  to  the  north  of  this  rock,  on  the  north  or  which  the  buoy  is  placed,  and  near  it. 

t  Mares  for  a  sroal  iir  Lighthouse  Chaknxl. — ^The  east  low  pout  of  Gallop's  Island,  iusr  sees 
clear  of  the  N.  E.  of  Geoi^e's  Island ;  the  buov  on  the  Centurion  just  clear  to  the  north  of  tne  Great 
Brewster.  This  is  something  of  a  shoal.  On  it,  at  low  water,  are  12  to  13  feet  Mr.  Wilson,  pilot  for 
Boston  Harbor,  struck  on  this  shoal  in  a  ship  drawing  14  feet  9  inches  water.  Then  the  tide  had  flowed 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
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lies  a  black  bu&f  in  2^fadiomB  water,  on  George's  Island  Rocks.  Between  the  lighthouse 
and  George's  kland  lies  a  rock,  having  a  black  buoy  on  it,  called  the  Centurion,  in  mid- 
channel,  with  14  feet  water  on  it,  bearing  from  the  lighthouse  W.  S.  W.  Your  course 
from  this  to  Gallop's  Island  Point  is  N.  W.  by  N.  half  a  mile  distant.  From  thence 
through  the  Narrows,  by  Nick's  Mate,  your  course  is  N.  N.  W.  half  a  mile  distant. 
Nick's  Mate  has  a  monument  on  it,  and  must  be  left  on  your  larboard  hand,  one  cable's 
length  distant,  and  then  steer  W.  by  N.  for  Castle  Island,  distant  4  miles.  In  running 
W.  by  N,  from  Nick's  Mate,  you  will  first  leave  a  white  spar  buoy  on  the  Lower  Mid- 
dle, on  your  starboard  hand,  distant  3  miles  from  Nick's  Mate ;  then,  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  distant,  you  will  see  a  white  buoy,  which  is  on  the  Castle  Rocks,  in  two  fathoms, 
which  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand.  When  abreast  of  the  Castle,  steer  N.  N.  W. 
one-quarter  of  a  mile,  to  clear  the  Upper  Middle  Ground,  which  has  a  black  buoy  on  it 
in  2  fathoms  water,  that  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand ;  if  the  buoy  should  be  re- 
moved, run  N.  N.  W.  till  you  Mng  the  two  northernmost  steeples  in  Boston  a  hand- 
spike's length  open,  then  steer  N.  W.  by  W.  2i  miles,  which  will  carry  you  opposite 
the  town. 

Broad  Sound,  which  is  the  north  entrance  of  Boston  Harbor,  is  not  a  proper  channel 
for  large  vessels;  but  those  who  frequent  it,' will  follow  the  directions  here  given :  when 
up  wit^  the  Graves,  which  are  a  parcel  of  dry  rocks  that  appear  white,  you  must  leave 
them  on  your  larboard  hand,  two  cables'  leneth  distant,  then  bring  them  to  bear  S.  £., 
and  run  S.  W.  by  W.  4  miles,  when  you  wUl  be  up  with  Long  Island  light.  You  leave 
it  on  your  larboard  hand. 

In  passing  from  the  Graves  to  Long  Island  light,  you  will  see  two  buoys  on  your  lar- 
board hand,  one  (^  which  is  on  a  reef  called  the  I>evil's  Back,  is  painted  red,  and  lies  in  4 
fathoms  water ;  the  other  is  on  Ram's  Head  Bar,  painted  black,  and  lies  in  15  feet  water 
on  the  N.  £.  end,  bearing  from  Long  Island  light  £.  N.  £.  You  will  also  pass  a  white 
buoy  on  your  starboard  hand,  which  lies  on  the  N.  £.  point  of  Faun  Bar,  in  2j|  fathoms, 
(at  which  time  Long  Island  Head  light  will  bear  S.  W.,)  when  you  must  follow  the  di- 
rections above  for  the  town. 

A  black  buoy  with  a  white  vane,  has  been  placed  near  to  the  Barrel  Rock,  which  lies  in 
the  Broad  Sound  channel,  at  the  entrance  of  Boston  Harbor.  The  buoy  is  moored  about 
7  ikthoms  N.  £.  from  the  rock,  in  31  fiithoms  water,  about  1}  mile  W.  by  S.  from  the 
body  of  the  Graves,  one  half  mile  N..  W.  from  the  Devil's  Back,  W.  N.  W.  from  the 
house  on  Green  Island,  and  N.  £.  }  £.  from  the  tree  on  Long  Island  Head.  This  rock 
is  10  or  12  feet  long,  and  5  or  6  feet  wide,  ranging  N.  N.  W.  and  S.  S.  £.,  having  4  or  5 
feet  of  water  upon  it  at  low  tide,  and  81  &thoms  round  it.  Vessels  may  pass  with  safety 
either  side  of  the  buoy,  giving  it  a  berth  of  12  or  15  fathoms,  but  the  eastern  passage  is 
said  to  be  preferable  for  strangers. 

The  Lower  Middle  GrouiKi  lying  in  the  way,  the  directions  are  as  follows,  viz. 

The  Lower  Middle  Ground,  which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  channel,  a  little  above 
Spectacle  Island,  is  in  part  dry  at  low  water.  On  the  eastern  part  is  a  red  buoy,  and  on 
the  western  part  is  a  black  buoy,  in  two  fatiioms  water,  both  which  you  leave  on  your 
startioard  hand,  at  which  time  you  may  see  the  white  buoy  on  the  Castle  Rocks,  before 
mentioned. 

Pudding  Point,  or  Shirley  Gut  £ntrance,  is  between  Faun  Bar  and  Winship's  Bar. 
You  must  bring  it  to  bear  S.  W.  and  run  for  it,  leaving  Shirley  Point  on  the  starboard, 
and  Deer  Island  on  the  larboard  hand.  The  channel  from  this  gut  to  Boston  is  so 
crooked  and  narrow,  that  no  person  should  attempt  to  go  in  with  a  large  vessel,  unless  ac- 
quainted, without  a  pilot. 

In  consequence  of  part  of  Deer  Island's  washing  away,  a  shoal  has  made  off  from  the 
S.  or  S.  w.  point,  in  about  a  W.  S.  W.  direction,  called  the  Handkerchief,  about  40  or 
50  fathoms  long,  ranging  about  £.  N.  £.  and  W.  S.  W.  It  is  covered  at  high  water, 
bat  dry  at  very  low  tides,  which  makes  it  dangerous  for  vessels  coming  in  and  going  out 
through  Broad  Sound.  A  black  buoy  is  now  placed  near  the  point,  which  must,  in  pas- 
sing, be  left  to  the  northward,  when  passing  through  Broad  Sound. 

HYPOCRIT£  PASSAGE.— In  coming  from  sea,  you  leave  the  Graves,  Roaring 
Bull,  (which  lies  between  the  west  end  of  the  Graves  and  the  east  end  of  Green  Island,) 
Green  Island,  and  Half-tide  Rocks,  on  your  starboard,  and  the  Outer  Brewster,  Little 
and  Great  Calf  Island,  on  your  larboard  hand.  [Note. — Half-tide  Rocks  lie  to  the  west 
of  Green  Island,  one-third  of  a  mile,  and  opposite  Littie  Calf  Island,  distant  about  half  a 
mile,  and  come  out  at  half  ebb,] 

Giving  the  Graves  a  berth  of  one-quarter  of  a  mile,  the  course  up  for  Littie  Calf  Isl- 
and's N.  £.  point  is  about  W.  by  S.  distant  1}  mUe  firom  the  Graves.  As  you  pass  up, 
give  the  south  skle  of  Green  Island  a  berth  of  one-quarter  of  a  mile  to  avoid  a  ledge  of 
rocks  that  runs  oflffrom  the  south  side  of  liie  island,  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile.  When 
nearly  up  with  tlie  N.  £.  point  of  the  Littie  Calf,  give  it  a  bertii  of  about  40  or  50  fathoms, 
and  after  passing  it,  steer  for  the  north  point  of  the  Great  Calf  Island,  from  the  west  end 
of  which  the  course  is  S.  W.,  or  run  up  by  it,  keeping  the  S.  W.  head  of  Pettick's  Isl- 
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and  open  to  the  west  of  the  beacon  on  the  epit.  In  paflsmg  between  Lovell's  lafauod  and 
the  beacon  on  the  spit,  keep  nearest  the  islsjod,  as  a  ledge  of  rocks  extends  from  the  spit 
from  60  to  80  fathoms,  and  comes  out  of  water  at  half  ebb,  lying  about  one-third  of  a  mile 
N.  £.  from  the  beacon.  There  is  also  a  ledge  (or  rock)  lying  s3)out  midway  between  the 
beacon  and  the  S.  £.  point  of  Lovell's  Island,  having  6  feet  on  it  at  low  spring  tides. 
After  passing  the  beacon,  you  enter  the  Narrows.  Lov^U's  Island  makes  the  east  skie  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Narrows. 

Marks  taken  on  shore,  at  the  M  Lighthouse. 

White  Buoy  of  Harding's  Rocks • S.  £.  i  S. 

Red  Buoy  on  Point  Alderton • S.  S.  £. 

Black  Buoy  on  the  Centurion W.  S.  W. 

Black  Buoy  on  George's  Island  Rocks •••••..  •  W.  by  S.  i  S. 

S.  £.  head  of  George's  Island W.  by  S.  i  S. 

Beacon  on  the  spit W.  |  S. 

East  head  of  Pettick's  Island S.  W.by  W. 

Outer  rocks  of  Cohasset •  .S.  £.  by  £.  1  £• 

Lighthouse  on  Long  Island  Head W.  1  N. 

Bearings  of  sundry  places  from  the  East  Head  of  Nahani, 


• 


South  side  of  Nahant  Rock.* ...N.  N.  £.  h  £• 

Pig  Rocks,  (south  dry  rocks) N.  £.  i  £. 

Half-way  Rock , •  .N.  £.  by  £. 

Tinker's  Island  (south  point) N.  E.  i-E. 

Baker's  Island  l^hts N.  £.  i  £. 

East  end  of  the  Graves •••••«.,  S.  by  E.  i£. 

Long  Island  lighthouse « S.  W.  i  S. 

NorUi  point  of  Deer  Island S.  W. 

Vessels  outward  bound,  from  Boston  lighthouse,  who  would  wish  to  fall  in  with  Cape 
Cod,  the  course  is  S.  £.  by  E.  1  £.  distant  11  leagues,  thence  3  leagues  to  the  lighthouse. 
When  up  with  the  lighthouse,  and  it  bears  S.  W.,  2  leagues  distant,  you  may  then  steer 
S.  S.  £.,  which  will  carry  you  out  of  the  south  channel. 

Vessels  in  Boston  Bay,  who  put  away  for  Cape  Cod  Harbor,  must  endeavor  to  &11  in 
with  Race  Point  lighthouse,  which  contains  a  revolving  light,  and  run  for  it  until  within 
half  a  mile ;  when  it  bears  E.  N.  £.  haul  up  £.  S.  £.,  or  as  near  as  the  wind  will  permit, 
and  anchor  in  from  10  to  4  fiithoms,  in  Herring  Cove,  where  is  a  good  lee,  with  the.  wind 
from  N.  N.  £  to  S.  £.  by  £.  Should  the  wind  shift  to  the  N.  W .  Provincetown'  Har- 
bor is  under  the  lee,  to  which  we  refer.  Should  you  first  make  Cape  Cod  hght,  bring  it 
to  bear  £.  by  N.,  and  run  for  it  until  you  have  soundings  in  14  or  15  fathoms  water;  then 
steer  N.  £.  until  the  light  bears  £.  by  S.;  then  run  in  N.  W.  for  the  harbor.  The  coarse 
from  Boston  lighthouse  to  Sandwich  is  first  S.  E.  by  £.  3  leagues,  to  Cohaaeet  Rocks; 
thence  to  Sandwich  S.  S.  £.  11  leagues. 

Between  Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod  you  will  have  from  50  to  17  fiithoms,  tlie  latter  Ai 
miles  N.  by  E.  from  the  Race  light,  with  35  fathoms  inside.  S.  £.  by  £.  i  E.  from  Bos- 
ton light  to  the  Race  light,  there  is  a  ridge  of  rocks  and  sand  of  from  7  to  23  fkthoms  water, 
with  a  small  gully  of  37  fathoms,  20  miles  from  Boston  light.  To  the  north  of  this  ridge 
the  bottom  is  generally  muddy,  and  the  depth  from  40  to  50  fiithoms. 

At  full  and  change,  it  is  high  water  off  Race  Point  at  10  o'clock  and  45  minutee^  Ves- 
sels in  leaving  Cape  Cod,  bound  to  Boston,  should  calculate  the  tide,  as  the  flood  eets 
strong  to  the  S.  W.  off  Cape  Cod,  from  the  Race  to  Chatham;  flood  sets  to  the  south,  ebb 
to  the  north ;  southern  tide,  9  hours ;  northern  tide,  3  hours. 

The  upper  buoys  in  Boston  Harbor  will  be  taken  up  during  the  winter  season;  bat 
those  in  the  vicinity,  including  Salem  and  Cape  Ann,  are  not  taken  up  during  the  winter. 

BOSTON  LIGHTHOUSE  TO  CAPE  ELIZABETH  LIGHTS.—From  Boston 
lighthouse  to  Thatcher's  Island  lights,  which  lie  two  miles  east  from  Cape  Ann,  the  conise 
is  N.  E.  i  N.,  and  the  distance  8  leagues;  but  to  clear  the  Londoner,  which  you  leave  on 
your  larboard  hand  when  bound  to  Cape  Elizabeth,  the  course  is  N.  E.  by  £.  Aboot 
half  way,  and  near  the  north  shore,  is  a  high  bold  rock,  called  Half-way  Rock,  of  about  30 
fathoms  diameter,  (on  which  is  a  monument)  bearing  S.  W.  by  W.  distant  71  miles  from 
the  eastern  point  of  Cape  Ann,  before  described. 

From  Thatcher's  Island  £.  S.  E.  one  half  of  a  mile,  lies  a  ledge  of  rocks,  called  Uie 
Londoner,  which  show  themselves  at  half  tide,  and  extend  E.  N.  £•  and  W.  S.  W.i  dis- 
tant two  miles  from  the  island.  If  you  should  be  forced  to  the  northwajrd  of  Cape  Ana* 
there  is  a  very  clean  bay,  called  Ipswkh  Bay,  and  north*eaBt  from  it  lies  the  harbor  of 
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PoitBmonth,  the  entrance  to  which  is  formed  by  Great  Island  on  the  west,  and  Geirish's 
Island  on  tlie  east,  on  the  former  of  which  the  town  of  Newcastle  is  Imilt. 

From  Cap^  Ann  lights  to  the  Isles  of  Shoals  light,  the  cdhrse  is  N.  |  E.  distant  5} 
leagues. 

COHASSET  ROCKS,  or  MINOT'S  LEDGE,  is  eight  miles  S.  E.  i  E.  from 
Boston  light,  and  six  miles  N.  i  W.  from  Sditnate  light,  and  consists  of  15  large  rocks 
out  of  water,  and  ledges  all  round  these  rocks.  The  nearest  land  is  Scituate,  3  miles 
distant.  These  rocks  extend  north  and  south  fVom  3i  to  4  miles.  Small  vessels  pass 
between  the  rocks.    The  depth  of  Water  round  the  rocks  is  5  and  6  fiithoms. 

There  is  a  passage  within  Cohasset  Rocks,  used  by  coasters,  which  is  found  by  giving 
Scituate  lights  lulf  a  mile  berth,  and  running  N.  W.  by  N.  to  the  southerfy  entering  rock. 

SCITUATE. — The  lighthouse  at  the  entrance  of  Scituate  Harbor  was  erected  more 
for  the  benefit  of  foreigners,  who  fell  into  the  bay  southward  of  Cohasset  Rocks,  and  as 
a  guide  to  southern  coasters  to  avoid  Cedar  Point,  which  is  flat,  and  projects  into  the  bay 
beyond  the  cliflfs,  than  for  any  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  harbor,  which  is  small, 
having  only  about  12  feet  water  on  the  bar  at  high  water,  middling  tides.  Scituate  light- 
house is  six  miles  to  the  southward,  of  Cohasset  Rocks,  elevated  thirty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  showing  two  lights,  one  above  the  other,  the  lower  one  red,  and  the  up- 
per one  white,  distinguishing  it  from  Boston  light,  on  the  north,  which  is  a  revolving 
light,  and  Plymouth  lights  on  the  south,  which  show  two  lights  (or  lanterns)  on  the  same 
building. 

From  the  body  of  the  lighthouse,  the  northerly  part  of  Cedar  Point,  a  ledge, 
called  Long  Ledge,  extends  N.  N.  W.  nearly  one  mile ;  so  that  vessels  falling  in  a  little 
more  than  one  mile  northward  of  the  light,  may  bring  the  light  to  bear  south ;  and  if 
they  make  good  their  course  north,  they  will  clear  the  outer  ledges  of  Cohasset  Rocks : 
half  a  mile  east  of  the  body  of  the  light  will  clear  Cedar  Point,  Long  Ledge,  and  the  first 
ClUr  Ledge. 

SNoTE. — There  are  ledges  extending  from  all  the  four  cliffs,  but  none  between  them; 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore  will  clear  all,  except  frigates  and  large  vessels.] 
From  the  body  of  the  lights,  runmng  S.  S.  E.  will  clear  Brandt's  Point,  consequently, 
giving  the  Bghts  half  a  mile  berth,  there  will  be  no  danser  in  running  S.  S.  E. 

There  is  a  meeting-house  about  two  miles  W.  by  N.  from  the  lights ;  and  a  farm-house 
near  tihe  north-west  side  of  the  harbor,  with  two  large  barns  a  little  north.  To  go  into 
the  harbor  (the  mouth  of  which  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile  wide)  bring  the  meeting- 
house or  farm-house,  to  bear  about  W.  by  N.  from  the  middle  of  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor, and  run  in  W.  by  N.  for  the  farm-house,  until  you  have  passed  the  bar,  which  is 
a  hard  bed  of  stones  and  gravel  that  does  not  shut;  and  after  passing  the  bar,  and 
coming  on  sandy  bottom,  haul  up  and  anchor  near  the  beach  o6  the  south  side  of  the 
harbor. 

A  ledge  off  Brandt  Point  has  J>een  determined  by  Lt.  C.  H.  Davis,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 
It  has  eight  feet  water  on  it,  and  the  following  bearings  : 

Gurnet  light  bearing  S.  i  E.  4|  miles  distant;  Brandt  Point  li  mile  distant;  and  due 
weet  from  the  shore,  H  mile,  there  is  a  buoy  on  Philip's  Ledge,  i  of  a  mile  in-shore  of 
it,  bearing  W.  N.  W.  i  W. 

GURNET  LIGHTS.— On  Gurnet  Point,  the  northern  side  of  the  entrance  to  Ply- 
mouth Harbor,  there  are  two  lighthouses,  86  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  11  feet  6 
inches  apart,  and  containing  fixed  lights,  and  should  not  be  brought  in  range  when  to  the 
northward  of  them ;  but  to  the  southward,  you  may  bring  them  in  one,  which  is  a  good 
mark  to  clear  Brown's  Island  or  sand  bank. 

PLYMOUTH  HARBOR.*— The  high  land  of  Manomet  bears  from  the  lights  S.  i 
W.  54  miles ;  Manomet  Point  S.  S.  E.  6  miles ;  and  Brandt's  Point  N.  i  W.  about 
6  miles ;  Saquash  Head  W.  J  S.  3  miles ;  the  easternmost  part  of  Brown's  Islands  or  shoals 
that  dries,  S.  S.  W.  one  and  a  quarter  mile,  and  the  Gurnet  Rock  from  the  body  of  the 
lighthouse  E.  by  S.  }  S.  one-third  part  of  a  mile ;  on  this  rock  you  have  but  3  feet  at 
low  water,  at  which  time  all  the  soundings  were  taken,  and  3i  fiithoms  along  side  at  the 
same  time.  A  white  buoy  is  placed  near  this  rock,  bearing  £.  S.  E.  from  the  lighthouse, 
dista6t  about  one-third  of  a  mile.  When  you  have  shut  in  the  Sandy  Hill  with  the  Gur- 
net Head,  you  are  clear  of  the  rock  ;  after  which  you  must  mind  not  to  haul  in  too  close 
to  the  head,  as  there  are  many  sunken  rocks  some  distance  from  the  shore.  When  you 
bring  Saquash  Head  to  bear  W.  by  N.  you  may  steer  up  W.  by  S.,  and  if  you  are  bound 

'  This  harbor  is  capacioun,  but  shallow,  and  in  formed  by  a  long  and  narrow  neck  of  land,  called 
Salcboune  Beach,  extending  southerly  from  Marshfield,  and  terminating  at  the  Gurnet  Head,  and  by  a 
smaller  beach  within,  runninj^  in  on  opposiie  direction,  and  connected  with  the  main  land  near  Eel  River, 
about  three  miles  from  the  town.  On  Saltliouse  Beach  is  placed  one  of  the  huts  erected  and  maintain* 
ed  by  the  Humane  Society  of  MasMchuaetts,  for  the  reception  and  relief  of  shipwrecked  mariners. 
There  is  a  breach  ia  the  inner  beach,  wtiich  exposes  the  shipping,  even  at  the  wliarves,  durinj^  an  east- 
erly slorak 
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» 

for  Plymoatli  jou  miut  keep  that  coone  for  a  large  red  cliiTon  the  main,  which  b  a  ? eiy 

food  mark  to  carry  you  dear  of  Dick'a  Flat ;  then  you  must  steer  more  southeriy  for 
teach  Pointf  or  run  up  yntil  you  are  abreast  of  Saquasb  Head,  giving  it  one-quarter  of  a 
mile  distance  ;  then  steer  'W.  by  S.  i  S.,  which  will  clear  you  of  Dick*s  Flat,  and  carry 
you  directly  for  Beach  Point,  keeping  within  15  or  20  yards  of  the  Sandy  Point,  steer- 
ing away  for  the  southward,  kdepii^  that  disttince  until  you  have  shut  in  the  lights,  where 
|rou  may  anchor  in  3  and  4  fathoms,  %ut  the  channel  is  very  narrow,  having  nothing  but  a 
flat  all  tibie  way  to  Plymouth,  except  mia  small  channel,  wMch  runs  close  by  this  neck  of 
land ;  you  will  have  4  and  5  fathoms  close  to  this  point.  If  you  are  bound  into  the  Cow- 
yard,  you  must  steer  as  before  directed,  which  wiU  clear  vou  of  the  stone  monument  on 
Dick^s  Flat,  and  that  on  the  Muscle  Bank,  both  of  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard 
hand,  when  you  may  anchor  in  7  or  8  fathoms  water.  If  bound  to  Kingston,  yon  will 
keep  the  house  on  Gurnet  Head  iust  open  with  Saquash  Head,  until  you  have  opened 
the  high  pines  with  Clerk*8  Island;  then  you  are  clear  of  the  Muscle  Bank,  when  yon 
may  steer  N.  W.  until  you  have  3  fieithoms  at  low  water,  not  running  into  less. 

In  coming  from  the  northward,  bound  into  Plymouth,  you  must  not  bring  the  lights 
more  southerly  than  S.  by  W.  to  avoid  High  Pine  Ledge,  which  Ues  north  from  the 
Gurnet  Head,  about  21  or  3  miles.  When  you  are  on  the  shoalest  part  of  this  ledge, 
some  part  of  which  appears  at  loW  ebb,  you  will  have  the  high  pines  in  range  with  Cap- 
tain's Hill,  whkh  will  then  bear  W.  by  S.  This  ledge  of  rocks  lies  11  mile  fk-ora  the 
shore,  extending  about  N.  N.  £.  for  near  a  mile,  and  close  to  this  ledge  you  will  have  4 
and  5  ^thorns,  which  deepens  fradually  as  you  run  from  it  to  the  eastward :  within  one 
mile,  you  will  have  10  and  12  mthoms. 

In  coming  trom  the  southward,  bound  into  Plymouth,  you  must  not  open  the  northern 
light  to  the  westward,  but  keep  them  in  one,  which  wUl  carry  you  in  5  fathoms  by  the 
easternmost  part  of  Brown's  Islands  or  Shoal,  keeping  that  course  until  you  are  within 
half  a  mile  of  Gurnet  Head  or  nigher,  where  you  will  have  but  4  fathoms ;  then  Saquash 
Head  will  bear  W.  by  N.  a  little  northerly,  and  the  two  outermost  trees  on  the  head  in 
one ;  then  you  may  steer  directly  for  them,  until  you  bring  the  lights  to  bear  £.  N.  £. 
and  the  house  on  Saquaah  Head  to  bear  N.  W.,  just  open  with  £e  first  sandy  beach, 
where  you  may  anchor  in  4  fathoms  in  Saquaah  Koad,  good  clear  bottom ;  but  if  you  are 
bound  for  Plymouth  or  the  Cow-yards,  you  must  steer  as  before  directed.  If  in  the  night 
it  is  best  to  anchor  here,  as  it  is  difficult  to  make  Beach  Point  (as  it  is  mostly  covered  at 
hidi  water)  if  dark,  or  go  into  the  Cow-yard. 

In  turning  into  Plymouth,  you  must  stand  to  the  northward  into  not  less  than  3  feth* 
oms,  as  it  runs  a  flat  a  long  way  from  the  Gurnet  Head  to  Saquaah;  and  from  both  the 
heads  lies  ofi"  a  point  of  rocks  a  good  way  from  the  shore,  many  of  them  but  just  under 
water  at  low  ebbs.  And  all  the  way  from  Saquash  to  Muscle  Bank,  you  have  ^oal  water; 
80  that  you  must  not  stand  in  less  than  before  mentioned.  And  in  standing  over  for  the 
sands  to  the  southward,  you  must  go  about  as  soon  as  you  shoalen  your  water  to  4  fath- 
oms, as  it  is  bold  to,  and  yon  may  observe  the  rips,  unlets  it  is  very  smooth.  This  sand 
extends  from  abreast  of  the  lights  to  Beach  Point,  most  of  which  is  dry  at  low  ebbs. 
From  the  easternmost  part  of  this  sand  to  Dick's  Flat,  it  rounds  with  a  considerable 
sweep ;  you  have  but  5  uithoms  water  from  the  easternmost  part  of  Brown's  Island  to  the 
Gurnet  Head,  and  not  more  than  7  or  8  until  you  are  abreast  of  Dick's  Flat,  where  yon 
will  have  13  or  14  &thoms  in  a  deep  hole,  and  then  shoalen  to  5  fathoms  abreast  of  Beach 
Point 

If  you  should  fall  in  to  the  southward  of  Brown's  Islands  or  shoal,  between  them  and 
Manomet  Hill,  where  you  have  20  fathoms  in  some  places,  you  must  not  attempt 
to  run  for  the  lights,  until  you  have  them  shut  in  one  with  the  other,  when  they  will  bear 
N.  N.  W.  i  W. ;  if  you  do,  you  may  depend  on  being  on  Brown's  Islands  or  shoals,  as 
there  is  no  passage  for  even  a  boat  at  low  water. 

In  coming  in  from  the  northward  in  the  night,  you  must  not  bring  the  light  to  bear 
more  southerly  than  S.  by  W.  to  avoid  High  Pine  Ledge,  and  keep  that  course  until  you 
have  them  to  bear  N.  W.,  or  N.  W.  by  W.,  when  you  will  be  clear  of  the  rock,  and  may 
steer  up  W.  by  S.  until  you  have  lights  to  bear  £.  N.  £.,  whore  you  had  best  anchor  in 
the  night.  Here  the  tide  runs  strong  channel  course  from  the  Gurnet  to  the  Race  Point 
of  Cape  Cod ;  the  course  is  £.  i  N.  about  6  leagues  distant;  and  from  the  Gurnet  to  the 
point  going  into  Cape  Cod  Harbor,  is  £.  by  S.  7  leagues. 

If  you  should  make  the  lights  in  hard  northerly  or  N.  W.  winds,  and  cannot  get  into 
Plymouth,  you  may  then  run  for  Cape  Cod  Harbor,  bringing  the  lights  to  bear  W.  by  N., 
and  steer  directly  for  Race  Point  light,  following  the  directions  given  for  entering  Prov- 
incetown  Harbor,  by  the  fixed  light  on  Long  Point,  and  come  to  anchor.  If  it  should 
blow  so  hard  that  you  cannot  turn  up  the  harbor,  you  may  anchor  off  the  point,  clear 
bottom ;  you  have  8  and  9  fathoms  very  nigh  the  shore,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  be- 
mg  on  it,  unless  very  dark. 

At  the  Gurnet  and  Plymouth  the  tides  are  much  the  same  as  at  Boston ;  that  is,  a  S. 
E.  moon  Biakes  full  sea. 
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CAPE  cop  LIGHT.— A  li^thottse  'contaimng  a  fixed  light  200  feet  above  high 
water  mark,  is  erected  on  the  Clay  Ponods,  high  lands  of  Cape  Cod. 

RACE  POINT.— (Cape  Cod.)  On  this  point  ia  a  revolving  light  155  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.     It  cannot  betoen  by  vessels  inward  boancf,  until  it  bears  S.  S.  W.  i  S. 

LONG  POINT. — On  Lone  Point,  at  the  entrance  of  Provincetown  Harbor,  is  a 
lighthoase  containing  a  fixed  light,  and  elevated  25  fe«fl  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

CAPE  COD  HARBOR.r-(Provincetown.)  This  is  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  thm 
coast.  If  bound  into  this  harbor  from  the  northward,  you  may  run  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  lighthouse  on  Race  Point;  after  passing  it,  and  it  bears  east,  steer  S.  S.  £.  2i 
miles,  when  the  light  on  the  Highlands  will  bear  £.  by  N. ;  then  run  for  it  li|  mile, 
which  will  put  you  in  the  fairway  of  the  harbor ;  then  haul  up  N.  N.  W.  westerly,  a 
good  mile,  when  you  may  anchor  in  5  or  7  &thomS|  with  the  light  on  Long  Point  bearing 
8.  W.  by  S. 

Large  ships  should  bring  the  light  on  Race  Point  to  bear  N«  by  W.  and  steer  S.  by  E. 
to  pass  Wood  End  Bar  in  10  fathoms ;  as  soon  as  the  fight  on  Long  Point  bears  ]H.  E. 
by  N.,  steer  N.  E.  until  in  8  fathoms  water,  when  anchor,  the  light  on  the  Highlands  of 
Cape  Cod  bearing  from  E.  i  N.  to  E.  i  S. 

Good  anchorage  may  be  found  in  a  N.  E.  gale,  by  running  for  Race  Point  light,  ghr- 
ing  it  one-third  of  a  mile  distance  as  you  pass  it,  as  soon  as  it  bears  E.  N.  E.,  when  you 
wQl  be  safe  with  the  wind  firom  N.  N.  E.  to  S.  E.  by  E.;  haul  up  E.  S.  E.  and  anchor  in 
from  10  to  4  fathoms. 

Vessels  inward  bound,  who  fall  in  with  the  back  of  Cape  Cod,  may  bring  the  light  to 
bear  S.  W.  2  leagues  distant,  and  then  steer  W.  N.  W.  for  Boston  lighthouse^  which  con- 
tains a  revolving  light 

When  up  with  Race  Point,  you  wiD  find  it  very  bold  about  one  mile  to  the  westward 
of  the  lighthouse,  and  it  may  be  known  by  a  number  of  fish-houses  on  it.  About  one  mile 
to  the  southward  of  Race  Point  is  what  is  called  Herring  Cove,  where  you  may  have 
good  anchorage  half  a  mile  firom  the  shore,  the  wind  firom  E.  to  N.  N.  E.,  in  4,  or  even  in' 
3  fathoms  water. 

In  parsing  Race  Point  to  the  southward,  you  must  give  it  a  berth  of  one  mile,  as  there 
m  a  long  flat  of  sand  that  lies  to  the  southward  of  said  point  You  must  not  haul  to  the 
eastward  until  you  come  near  Herring  Cove. 

In  running  from  Race  Point  to  Wood  End,  after  you  pass  the  Black  Ltind  or  Hum- 
mocks, you  will  come  up  with  a  low  sandy  beach  which  forms  the  harbor,  extending 
between  two  and  three  miles  to  Wood  End,  which  is  difficult  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
night;  it  is  very  bold,  and  you  wiU  have  25  fathoms  water  within  one-quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  shore* 

In  beating  into  Cape  Cod  Harbor,  you  must  keep  the  eastern  shore  aboard  until  you 
flet  into  5  £thoms  water.  Stand  no  farther  to  the  westward  than  to  bring  the  li^t  to 
bear  E.  by  S.,  as  there  is  a  long  spit  of  sand  runs  off  from  the  western  shore,  which  be- 
ing very  bold,  you  will  haye  11  fathoms  water  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  shore. 

If  it  blows  so  hard  that  you  cannot  beat  into  the  harbor,  yon  will  have  good  anchoring 
without,  in  firom  10  to  15  fathoms  water.  Or  if  it  blows  html  at  N.  E.,  bring  Race  Point 
fight  to  bear  N.  W.  by  N.,  and  steer  S.  E.  by  S.  6  leagues,  which  course  will  carry  you 
into  WeHfleet  In  steering  this  course,  you  will  make  Harwich  right  ahead ;  when  you 
open  the  bay,  you  will  bring  Billingsgate  Island  light  on  your  larlx)ard  hand,  when  you 
may  haul  to  the  eastward,  and  anchor  safe  from  all  winds. 

BILLINGSGATE  ISLAND  LIGHTHOUSE  is  on  Biningsgate  Island,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Wellfleet  Bay,  five  leagues  S.  E.  by  S.  from  Race  Point  light,  and  contains  a 
fixed  lig^t  It  is  40  feet  above  high  water,  and  is  situated  so  far  up  Barnstable  Bay  that 
it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other. 

Billingsgate  Island  is  about  13  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  high  water.  It  is  high 
water  in  this  bay,  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  at  11  o'clock ;  the  rise  of  the  spring 
tides  is  from  12  to  14  feet ;  common  tides  from  9  to  11  feet.  From  the  west  end  of  Bil- 
lingsgate Isknd  extends  a  long  shoal  of  hard  sand  10  or  11  miles,  in  a  W.  by  S.  i|  S.  to 
W.  fay  N.  from  the  lighthouse,  and  in  a  N.  W.  to  N.  N.  W.  direction,  5  or  6  miles ;  at 
the  distance  of  li  to  2  miles  from  the  fight,  are  about  8  feet  at  low  Water,  common  tides; 
and  the  meeting-house  with  a  steeple  in  Brewster,  S.  by  E.,  at  a  distance  of  5  miles  from 
the  lighthouse,  10  to  12  feet,  the  meeting-house  bearing  S.  S.  E.,  at  the  distance  of  7  miles, 
34  fathoms  of  water,  the  meeting-house  bearing  S.  £.  by  S.:  at  these  depths  of  water 
the  lighthouse  bore  from  E.  by  N.  to  E.  by  N.  i  N.  Crossing  this  shoal  pmnt  of  flats, 
you  drop  into  4  to  5  fiithoms  at  the  distance  of  40  fathoms  from  the  edge  of  this  shoal, 
when  the  lighthouse  will  then  bear  E.  N.  E. 

In  coming  around  the  shoal  approach  no  nearer  than  2i  &thoms.  Soon  as  you  deepen 
to  4  fathoms,  haul  up  for  the  light  and  anchor. 

Vessels  drawing  12  feet  of  water,  or  upwards,  should  bring  the  lighthouse  to  bear  E. 
N.  £.  to  N.  E.  by  E.,'and  steer  in  £.  by  S.  to  E.  S.  E.,  until  the  lighthouse  bears  N.  by 
W.,  when  they  wiU  have  good  anchorage  in  3  to  4  fathoms,  low  water,  common  tides,  soft 
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muddy  bottom,  and  distance  from  the  li^thoose  1}  to  1}  mile;  Brewster  meetin^hoiue 
on  with  a  wind-mill  that  stands  not  far  from  it,  when  they  will  bear  S.  by  W.  i  W.;  abo 
the  north  meeting-honse,  that  stands  on  a  hill  in  Easthami  and  no  other  building  near  to 
it,  bore  at  the  same  time  £.  i  N. 

The  following  bearings  and  distances  are  taken  from  the  lighthouse : — ^The  high  land  of 
the  north  point  of  Manomet  W.  by  N.  i  N.,  distance  about  eight  leagues;  entrance  of 
Barnstable,  the  Black  Land,  called  by  some  Scargo  Hill,  in  Dennis,  S.  W.,  distant  16 
miles,  S.  W.  i  S.  about  11  miles,  Brewstep  meeting-house  with  a  steeple  to  it,  S.  by  W. 
to  S.  9  miles ;  entrance  of  Orleans,  S.  E.  |  S.  6  miles;  Eastham,  north  meeting-house, 
S.  £.  by  E.  i  E.  4  miles ;  Silver  Spring  Harbor  of  Eastham,  E.  by  N.  i  N.  4  miles.  The 
above  places  are  all  barred  harbors,  and  flats  extend  off  shore  from  one  to  two  miles,  with 
little  wator  over  them. 

There  is  a  rock  in  the  passage-way  up  to  Wellfleet,  that  is  about  12  feet  long  and  8  feet 
broad,  called  Bay  Rock,  on  which  there  are  one  or  two  fbet  water  at  low  tide,  and  round 
this  rock  are  nine  to  eleven  feet  water  at  low  tide,  bearing  from  the  lighthouse  E.  by  S.  i 
S.,  distant  one  and  a  quarter  mile.  When  on  this  rock,  Chipman's  wind-mill,  which  is 
the  south  mill  in  Wellfleet,  a  little  open  to  the  north  of  a  large  rock  called  Blue  Rock,  by 
some,  and  stands  near  the  shore  of  Wellfleet,  when  it  will  bear  N.  N.  E.  i  E.;  this  rock 
is  covered  at  high  water ;  and  a  wind-mill  on  a  hill  in  Eastham,  over  salt  mills,  which  is 
near  the  shore  at  Eastham,  these  bearing  E.  by  S.  from  Bay  Rock.  The  east  point  of 
the  Horse-shoe  bears  from  the  lighthouse  E.  N.  E.,  distant  about  one-third  of  a  mile.  On 
the  south  side  of  Billingsgate  Island,  the  flats  extend  off  the  distance  of  one  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  having  on  them  at  low  water,  common  tides,  6  to  9  feet  water. 

There  is  no  meeting-house  with  a  steeple  to  be  seen  to  the  eastward  of  Barnstable  but 
die  one  in  Brewster ;  and  this  meeting-house  is  a  good  mark  to  pass  over  the  long  shoal 
point  that  extends  off  from  the  lighthouse. 

From  the  lighthouse  on  the  Race  Point  of  Cape  Cod,  when  bearing  E.  N.  E.,  the  course 
to  Billingsgate  point  of  flats  is  S.  by  E.,  distant  18  miles.  Vessels  drawing  12  feet  water 
or  upwards  should  steer  from  the  Race  lighthouse  S.,  when  distant  from  the  Race  one  or 
two  miles. 

BARNSTABLE  BAY.— From  Centre  Hill  Point  to  Sausett  Inlet  is  about  4  miles, 
bearing  S.  1  E.  This  is  a  clean  and  bold  shore,  and  may  be  approached  at  the  distance  of 
one-third  to  half  a  mile,  carrying  3i  to  4  fathoms,  sandy  bottom.  There  is  a  bar  of  sand 
that  lies  parallel  with  the  shore,  near  Centre  Hill  Point,  extending  to  the  southward,  and 
tormiDattng  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  Sausett.  From  the  shore 
over  this  bar  to  3  fathoms  water,  the  distance  is  240  td*  250  fathoms,  and  the  bar  is  from 
100  to  140  fathoms  wide,  having  on  it  from  9  to  11  feet  water,  and  between  that  and  the 
shore  from  3  to  3i  fathoms.  From  the  south  end  of  this  bar  idong  shore  to  the  entrance 
of  Sandwich  a^e  3  fathoms,  and  distant  70  to  90  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  and  regular 
soundings  as  you  approach  the  shore. 

On  the  south  side  of  Sausett  Inlet  is  a  low  rocky  point  of  90  fathoms.  Three-fourths 
of  a  mile  off  shore  are  3  fathoms,  and  at  the  distance  of  11  or  2  miles  are  9  to  10  fiithoms, 
muddy  bottom. 

Passing  from  Sandwich  towards  Barnstable,  the  flats  run  offshore  100  to  180  fathoms. 

Tides. — The  neap  tides  rise  8  feet ;  common  tides  9  to  10  feet;  spring  tides  12  to  13. 
High  water  in  the  Bay,  at  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  at  11  o'clock. 

BARNSTABLE  LIGHT  is  a  fixed  light  erected  on  a  dwelling-house,  over  which  it 
is  elevated  16  feet. 

BARNSTABLE  HARBOR.— -When  coming  from  the  northward,  the  bar  must  not 
be  approached  in  less  than  5  fathoms  wator«  until  the  lighthouse  on  Sandy  Neck  bears  S. 
W.  i  W.,  which  will  bring  you  up  with  the  buoy  on  the  bar ;  haul  close  round  it,  leaving 
it  on  your  starboard  hand,  run  two  cables'  length  S.  S.  W.,  then  steer  S.  W.  by  W.  1  w. 
lj|  mile,  which  will  bring  you  up  with  the  tongue  of  Yarmouth  Flats,  or  until  the  light 
bears  S.  W.  by  S.,  then  steer  for  the  light.  Be  careful  to  make  the  above  course  good, 
as  the  flood  sets  strong  over  Yarmouth  Flats,  and  the  ebb  strong  to  the  northward  over 
the  bar.  Continue  to  run  for  the  light  until  within  a  cablets  length  of  the  beach,  and  foQow 
the  shore  round  the  point.  There  is  safe  anchorage  inside,  abreast  of  the  light,  against 
all  winds,  it  bearing  from  S.  W.  to  N*  £.,  in  5  to  2i  fiithoms  water. 

Vessels  drawing  8  feet  water  may,  at  high  water,  bring  the  light  to  bear  S.  W.  i  W^ 
and  run  directly  for  it.  Full  sea  at  full  and  change  at  11  o'clock.  Tide  rises  10  feet,  and 
there  are  7  feet  water  on  the  bar  at  low  water. 
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De9cription  of  the  Eastern  Coast  of  the  County  of Bamstabletjrom  Cape  Cod,  or  Race  Painty 
to  (hpe  Maltharre,  or  the  sandy  point  of  Chatham^  pointing  out  the  spots  on  uMch  the' 
trustees  of  the  Humane  Society  have  erected  huts^  and  other  places,  where  shipwrecked 
seamen  may  look  for  sheUer. 

The  cmratare  of  the  shore,  on  the  west  aide  of  ProTincetown,  and  south  of  Race 
Point,  18  caDed  Herring  Core,  which  is  three  miles  in  length.  There  is  good  anchoring 
cronnd  here,  and  vessels  may  ride  safely  in  four  or  five  fathoma  water,  when  the  wind  is 
firom  north-east  to  south-east. 

On  Race  Point  stand  about  a  dozen  fishing-huts,  containing  fire-pheae  and  other  con- 
veniences. The  distance  from  these  huts  to  Provincetown,  which  lies  on  Cape  Cod 
Harbor,  is  three  miles.  The  passage  is  over  a  sandy  beach,  without  grass  or  any  other 
vegetable  growing  on  it,  to  the  woods,  through  which  is  a  winding  road  to  the  town.  It 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  stranger  to  find  his  way  thither  in  the  dark ; 
and  the  woods  are  so  full  of  ponds  and  entangling  swamps,  that,  if  the  road  was  missed, 
destruction  would  probably  be  the  consequence  of  attempting  to  penetrate  them  in  the 
ni^t.  » 

Not  fiur  from  Race  Point  commences  a  ridge,  which  extends  to  the  head  of  Stout's 
Creek.  With  the  face  to  the  east,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  ridge,  is  the  sandy  shore ;  on 
the  right  is  a  narrow  sandy  valley ;  beyond  which  is  naked  sand,  reaching  to  the  hills 
and  woods  of  Provincetown.  This  ridge  is  well  covered  with  beach  grass,  and  ai4)ears  to 
owe  its  existence  to  that  vegetable. 

Beach  grass,  during  the  spring  and  summer,  grows  about  two  feet  and  a  half.  If  sur- 
rounded 1^  naked  beach,  the  storms  of  autumn  and  winter  heap  up  the  sands  on  aU 
sides,  and  cause  it  to  rise  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  plant.  In  the  ensuing  spring  the  grass 
sprouts  anew,  is  again  covered  with  sand  in  the  winter,  and  thus  a  hill  or  ridge  continues 
to  ascend  as  long  as  there  is  a  sufficient  base  to  support  it,  or  until  the  circumscribing 
■and,  being  also  covered  with  beach  grass,  will  no  longer  yieU  to  the  force  of  the  winds. 

On  this  ridge,  half  way  between  Race  Point  and  the  head  of  Stout's  Creek,  &«.,  the 
trustees  of  the  Humane  Society  have  erected  a  hut.  It  stands  a  mile  from  Peeked  Hill,  a 
landmark  well  known  to  seamen,  and  is  about  21  miles  from  Race  Point.  Seamen  cast 
away  on  this  part  of  the  coast  will  find  a  shelter  here,  and  in  north-east  storms,  should 
they  strike  to  the  leeward  of  it,  and  be  unable  to  turn  their  faces  to  the  windward,  by 
passing  on  to  Race  Point,  they  will  soon  come  to  the  fishing-huts  before  mentioned. 

At  ue  head  of  Stout's  Creek  the  trustees  have  built  a  second  hut.  Stout's  Creek  ia 
a  small  branch  of  East  Harbor,  in  Truro.  Many  years  ago  there  was  a  body  of  salt 
marsh  on  it,  and  it  then  deserved  the  name  of  a  creek.  But  the  marsh  was  long  since 
destroyed  ;  and  the  creek  now  scarcely  exists,  appearing  only  like  a  small  depression  in 
the  sand,  being  entirely  dry,  and  now  principally  covered  with  beach  grass.  The  creek 
runs  from  noith-west  to  south-east,  and  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  shore  on  the  ocean, 
from  which  it  is  at  no  great  distance.  Not  far  from  it  the  hills  of  Provincetown  termi- 
nate ;  and  should  not  the  hut  be  found,  by  walking  round  the  head  of  the  creek,  with  the 
fiice  to  the  west,  the  hills  on  the  right  hand,  and  keepine  close  to  the  shore  on  the  har- 
bor, in  less  than  an  hour  the  shipwrecked  seaman  would  come  to  Provincetown.  It  is 
hiffb  water  at  Truro  about  30  minutes  sooner  than  at  Boston. 

The  Humane  Society,  several  years  ago,  erected  a  hut  at  the  heed  of  Stouf  s  Creek, 
but  it  was  built  in  an  improper  manner,  having  a  chimnev  in  it,  and  was  placed  on  a  spot 
where  no  beach  grass  grew.  The  strons  winds  blew  the  sand  from  its  foundation,  and 
the  weight  of  the  chftnney  brought  it  to  me  ground,  so  that  in  January,  1802,  it  was  en- 
tirely demolished.  This  event  took  place  about  six  weeks  before  the  Brutus  was  cast 
away.  If  it  had  remidned,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  unfortunate  crew  of  that 
■hip  woidd  have  been  saved,  as  they  gained  the  shore  a  few  rods  only  from  the  «pot  where 
the  hut  had  stood* 

The  hut  now  erected  stands  on  a  place  covered  vrith  beach  grass.  To  prevent  any 
accident  from  happening  to  it,  or  to  the  other  hut  near  Peeked  Hill,  the  trustees  have  se- 
cured the  attention  of  several  gentlemen  in  the  neighborhood.  Dr.  Thaddeus  Brown,  and 
Capt.  Thomas  Smalley,  of  Provincetown,  have  engaged  to  inspect  both  huts,  to  see  that 
they  are  supplied  with  straw  or  hay  in  the  autunm,  that  the  doors  and  windows  are  kept 
■hut,  and  that  repurs  are  made  when  necessary.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Damon,  of  Truro,  has 
also  promised  to  visit  the  hut  at  Stout's  Creek  twice  or  thrice  a  year ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Whitman,  of  Wellfleet,  distinguished  through  the  country  for  his  activity  and  benevo- 
lence, has  undertaken,  though  remote  from  me  place,  the  same  charge. 

From  the  head  of  Stout's  Creek  to  the  termination  of  the  salt  marsh,  which  lies  on 
both  sides,  and  at  the  head  of  East  Harbor  River,  the  distance  is  about  31  miles.  A  nar- 
row beach  separates  this  river  from  the  ocean.  It  is  not  so  regular  a  ridge  as  that  before 
deecribed,  aa  there  are  on  it  one  or  two  hills  which  the  neighboring  inhabitants  call  ial^ 
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andfl.  It  may  without  much  difficult  be  croased  every  where  except  over  liiese  eleva- 
tione.  By  these  hiUs,  even  during  the  night,  the  beach  may  be  distinguished  from  those 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned.  It  lies  from  N.  W-  to  S.  £.,  uid  it  in  most  parts  covered 
with  beach  graas.  The  hiUs  have  a  few  shrubs  on  the  dechvities  next  the  river.  At 
the  end  of  the  marsh  the  beach  subsides  a  little,  and  there  is  an  easy  passage  into  a  val- 
ley, in  which  are  situated  two  or  three  dwelling-houses.  The  fbrst  on  the  left  hand,  or 
south,  is  a  few  rods  only  from  the  ocean. 

The  shore  which  extends  from  this  valley  to  Race  Pomt,  is  unquestionably  the  part  of 
the  coast  the  most  exposed  to  shipwrecks.  A  nortii-east  storm,  the  most  violent  and 
fiital  to  seamen,  as  it  is  frequentiy  accompanied  with  snow,  blows  directiy  on  the  land ; 
a  strong  current  sets  along  the  shore ;  add  to  which,  that  ships,  during  the  operation  of 
such  a  storm,  endeavor  to  work  to  the  northward,  that  they  may  get  into  the  bay.  Should 
tiiey  be  unable  to  weather  Race  Point,  the  wind  drives  mem  on  shore,  and  a  shipwreck 
is  inevitable.  Accordingly  the  strand  is  every  where  covered  with  fragments  of  vessels. 
Huts,  therefore,  placed  witiiin  a  mile  of  each  other,  have  been  tiiought  necessary  by 
many  judicious  persons.  To  this  opinion  the  trustees  are  disposed  to  pay  due  respect, 
and  hereafter,  if  the  funds  of  tiie  Society  increase,  new  huts  will  be  buUt  here  for  the 
relief  of  the  unfortunate. 

From  the  valley  above  mentioned  the  land  rises,  and  less  than  a  mile  from  it  the  high 
land  commences.  On  the  first  elevated  spot  (the  Clay  Pounds)  stands  the  lighthouse, 
which  contains  a  fixed  light,  whKh  eveir  navigator  shoukl  impress  on  his  mind.  The 
shore  here  turns  to  the  south,  and  the  high  land  extends  to  the  table  land  of  Eastham. 
This  hi^  land  approaches  the  ocean  with  steep  and  lofty  banks,  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  climb,  especialty  in  a  storm.  In  violent  tempests,  during  rerv  high  tides,  the 
sea  breaks  against  the  foot  of  them,  rendering  it  then  unsafe  to  walk  on  the  strand,  whnh 
fies  between  them  and  the  ocean.  Should  the  seaman  succeed  in  his  attempt  to  ascend 
them,  he  must  forbear  to  penetrate  into  the  country,  as  houses  are  generally  so  remote, 
that  they  would  escape  his  research  during  the  night :  he  must  pass  on  to  the  valleys  by 
which  the  banks  are  intersected.  These  valleys,  which  the  inhabitants  call  hoDows,  mn 
at  right  angles  with  the  shore ;  and  in  the  middle,  or  lowest  part  of  them,  a  road  leads 
from  the  dwelling-houses  to  the  sea. 

The  first  of -these  valleys  is  Dyer*8  Hollow,  11  mile  from  the  ligfatiiouse.  It  is  a  wide 
opening,  «being  200  rods  broad,  from  summit  to  summit.  In  it  stands  a  dwelling-house, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  beach. 

A  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Dyer's  HoUow  is  a  second  valley,  called  Harding's  Hollow. 
At  the  entrance  of  this  valley  the  sand  has  gathered,  so  that  at  present  a  littie  climbing 
is  necessary.  Passing  over  several  fences,  and  taking  heed  not  to  enter  the  wood  on  tiie 
right  hand,  at  the  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  a  house  is  to  be  found.  This  house 
stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  road ;  and  not  far  from  it,  on  the  south,  is  Pamet  River, 
which  runs  from  east  to  west  through  a  body  of  salt  marsh. 

The  third  valley,  half  a  mile  south  of  Harding's  HoUow,  n  head  of  Pamet  Hottow.  It 
minr  with  ease  be  distinguished  from  the  other  hollows  mentioned,  as  it  is  a  wide  opening, 
and  leads  immediately  over  a  beach  to  the  salt  marsh  at  the  head  of  Pamet  River.  In 
the  midst  of  the  hollow  the  sand  has  been  raised  by  a  brush  fonce,  carried  across  it  from 
north  to  south.  This  must  be  passed,  and  the  shipwrecked  mariner  will  soon  come  to  a 
fence  which  separates  what  is  called  the  road  from  the  marsh.  If  he  turns  to  the  left 
hand,  or  south,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  he  will  discover  a  house.  If  he 
turns  to  the  right  hand,  at  th'e  distance  of  half  a  mQe,  he  will  find  the  same  house  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

The  fourth  opening,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  Head  of  Pamet,  is  Brushy  Val- 
ley. This  hollow  is  narrow,  and  climbing  is  necessaiy.  Entering  it,  and  inclining  to  the 
rig^  three-quarters  of  a  mile  will  bring  seamen  to  the  house,  which  is  situated  at  the 
head  at  Pamet.  By  proceeding  straight  forward,  and  passing  over  rising  ground,  another 
house  may  be  discovered,  but  with  more  difficulty. 

These  three  hollows,  lying  near  together,  serve  to  designate  each  other.  Either  of 
them  may  be  used ;  but  Head  of  Pamet  Hollow  is  the  safest 

South  of  Brush  Valley,  at  the  distance  of  3  miles,  there  is  a  fifth  opening,  called  New- 
oomb's  HoDow,  east  of  the  head  of  Herring  River,  in  WeOfleet  This  vafley  is  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  wide.    On  the  north  side  of  it,  near  the  shore,  stands  a  fishing-hut. 

Between  the  two  last  valleys  the  bank  is  veiy  high  and  steep.  From  the  edge  of  it, 
west,  there  is  a  strip  of  sand  100  yards  in  breadth.  Then  succeeds  low  bmshwood,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  almost  impassable.  After  which  comes  a  thick,  perplex- 
ing forest,  in  whi<di  not  a  house  is  to  be  discovered.  Seamen,  therefore,  though  the  dis- 
tance between  these  two  valleys  is  great,  must  not  attempt  to  enter  the  wood,  as  in  a  snow 
storm  they  would  undoubtedly  perish.  This  place,  so  formidable  in  description,  will 
however  k)se  somewhat  of  its  terror,  when  it  is  observed,  that  no  instance  of  a  shipwreck 
OB  this  part  of  the  coast  m  recoBected  by  the  Mest  inhabitants  of  Wellfleet. 
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Half  a  mife  aontli  of  Neweomb's  H(41ow,  m  the  sixth  valley,  called  Pearce'a  HoUow. 
It  is  a  small  valley.  A  house  stands  at  the  distance  of  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  beach,  W.  by  S. 

The  seventh  valley  is  Cohoon's  Hollow,  half  a  mile  south  of  Pearce*s  Hollow.  It  is 
not  very  wide.  West  from  the  entrance,  several  houses  magfr  be  found  at  the  distance  ot 
^  mile.    This  hollow  lies  £.  by  N.  from  Wellfleet  meeting-house. 

Two  miles  south  of  Cohoon's  Hollow,  the  eighth  valley^  is  Snow's  Hollow.  It  is  smaft- 
er  than  the  last.  West  from  the  shore,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  the 
country  road,  which  goes  round  the  head  of  Blackfish  Creek.  Passing  through  ibaa  val- 
ley to  the  fence,  which  separates  the  road  from  the  upland  and  marsh  at  the  head  of  the 
creek,  a  house  will  immediately  be  found  by  turning  to  the  right  hand,  or  north.  There 
are  houses  akio  on  the  left,  but  more  remote. 

The  high  land  gradually  subskles  here,  and  li  mile  south  terminates  at  the  ninth  valley, 
called  Fresh  Brook  HoUow,  in  which  a  house  is  to  be  found  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
west. 

The  tenth,  2i  miles  south  from  Fresh  Brook  Hollow,  is  Plumb  Valley,  about  300  yards 
wide.  West  is  a  house,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  Between  these  two  valleys  is 
the  table  land.    After  this  there  is  no  hollow  of  importance  to  Cape  Malebarre. 

From  Fresh  Brook  Hollow  to  the  commencement  of  Nauaett  Beach,  the  bank  next  the 
ocean  is  about  60  feet  high.  There  are  houses  scattered  over  the  plain  open  country ; 
but  none  of  them  are  nearer  than  a  mile  to  the  shore.  In  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  they 
might  be  discerned  by  daylight ;  but  in  a  snow  storm,  which  rages  here  with  excessive 
fury,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  discover  them,  either  by  night  or  by  day. 

NAUSETT  BEACH  LIGHTS.— On  Nausett  Beach  three  lighthouses,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  apart,  have  been  erected^ 

Not  far  from  this  shore,  south,  the  trustees  have  erected  a  third  hut,  on  Nausett  Beach. 
Nausett  Beach  begins  in  latitude  41°  51',  and  extends  south  to  latitude  41°*  41'.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  breach  which  the  ocean  has  made  through  it.  This  breach  is 
the  mouth  of  Nausett,  or  Stage  Harbor;  and  from  the  opening  the  breach  extends  north 
2k  miles,  till  it  joins  the  main  land.  It  is  about  a  furlong  wide,  and  forms  Nausett  Har- 
bor, which  is  of  little  value,  its  entrance  being  obstructed  by  a  bar.  This  northern  part 
of  the  beach  may  be  distinguished  from  the  southern  part  by  its  being  of  a  less  regular 
form.  Storms  have  made  frequent  irruptions  trough  the  ndge,  on  which  beach  grass 
grows.  On  an  elevated  part  of  the  beach  stands  the  hut,  about  H  mile  north  of  the 
mouth  of  Nausett  Harbor.  Eastham  meeting-house  lies  from  it  W.  S.  W.,  distant  1| 
mile.  The  meeting-house  is  without  a  steeple  ^but  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
dwelling-houses  near  it  by  its  situation,  which  is  oetween  two  small  groves  of  locusts,  one 
on  the  south,  and  one  on  the  north,  that  on  the  south  being  three  times  as  long  as  the 
other.  About  li  mile  from  the  hut,  W.  by  N.,  appear  the  top  and  arma  of  a  wind-mill. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Elisha  Mayo,  Esq.,  of  Eastham,  have  engaged  to  inspect  this 
building. 

The  southern  part  of  Nausett  Beach,  most  commonly  called  Chatham  Beach,  and  by 
a  few  persons  Potanumaqunt  Beach,  begins  at  tibe  mouth  of  Nausett  Harbor,  and  extends 
8  or  9  miles  south  to  the  mouth  of  Chatham  Harbor.  It  is  about  50  rods  wide.  A 
regular  well-fi>rmed  ridge,  which,  in  the  most  elevated  part  of  it,  is  40  feet  high,  runs  the 
whole  length  of  it,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots,  is  covered  with  beach  grass. 
This  beach  forms  the  barrier  of  Chatham  Harbor,  which,  from  Strong  Island,  north,  re- 
ceives the  name  of  Pleasant  Bay.  A  mile  south  of  the  entrance  of  Nausett  Harbor,  it 
joins  the  main  land  of  Orleans,  except*  in  very  high  tides,  when  the  sea  flows  from  the 
north-eastern  arm  of  Pleasant  Bay  into  the  Harbor  of  Nausett,  completely  insulating  the 
beach.  By  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  shallow,  it  may  be  safely  forded  at  any 
tame;  but  strangers  must  not  venture  to  pass  it  when  covered  wi^  water,  as  bek>w  the 
channel  is  7  feet  deep.  On  this  beach,  about  halfway  between  the  entrance  of  Nausett 
and  Chatham  Harbors,  the  trustees  have  erected  a  fourth  hut.  The  spot  selected  is  a 
narrow  part  of  the  beach:  on  the  west,  the  water  adjoining  it  is  called  Bass  Hole.  Salt 
Marsh  is  north  and  south  of  it,  next  the  beach,  but  is  nere  interrupted.  Orieans  meeting- 
house lies  from  it  N.  W.  The  meeting-house  is  without  a  steeple,  and  is  not  seen ;  but 
it  is  very  near  a  wind-mill  placed  on  an  elevated  eround,  a  conspicuous  object  to 
seamen  coming  on  the  coast.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  there  are  three  wind-mills 
in  Orleans,  forming  a  semi-circle-^that  the  mill  referred  to  is  on  the  right  hand,  or  N.  £. 
point — and  that  the  mill  in  the  middle  point  of  the  semi- circle  stands  on  still  higher 
ground.  The  meeting-house  of  Chatham  is  situated  from  it  S.  W.  This  meetuig- 
house  is  also  without  a  steeple,  and  is  concealed  by  Great  Hill,  a  noted  landmark.  The 
hiU  appears  with  two  summits,  which  are  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  The  hut  lies  east 
from  Sampson's  Island,  in  Pleasant  Bay.  Timothy  Bascom,  of  Orleans,  has  undertaken 
to  inspect  this  hut 
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Lest  seamen  fihmild  miM  this  hut,  by  strikiDg  to  the  leeward  of  it,  the  trnsteea  hare 
erected  another  on  the  same  beach.  It  stands  a  mile  north  of  the  mouth  of  Chatham 
Harbor,  east  of  the  meeting-house,  and  opposite  the  town. 

Another  spot  on  the  same  beach  would  be  a  proper  situation  for  a  hut.  It  is  north  of 
the  fourth  hut,  and  east  of  the  middle  of  Pochet  Island.  The  highest  part  of  the  ridge  10 
nearer  it,  south.  A  break  in  the  ridge,  over  which  the  sea  appears  sometimes  to  have 
flowed,  divides  this  high  part  from  the  northern  portion  of  the  beach.  "* 

On  the  beach  of  Cape  Malebarre,  or  the  sandy  point  of  Chatham,  the  trustees  have 
built  a  sixth  hut.  This  beach  stretches  from  Chatham  10  miles  into  the  sea,  towards 
Nantucket,  and  is  from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  continually 
gaining  south :  above  three  miles  have  been  added  to  it  during  the  past  50  years.  On  th^ 
east  side  of  the  beach  is  a  curve  in  the  shore,  called  Stewart's  Bend,  where  vessels  may 
anchor  with  safety,  in  3  or  4  fathoms  water,  when  the  wind  blows  from  north  to  S.  W. 
North  of  the  bend  there  are  several  bars  and  shoals.  A  htde  below  the  middle  of  the 
beach,  on  the  west  side,  is  Wreck  Cove,  which  is  navigable  for  boats  only.  The  hut 
stands  200  yards  from  the  ocean,  S.  £.  from  the  entrance  of  Wreck  Cove,  half  a  mile. 
Between  the  mouth  of  the  cove  and  hut,  is  Stewart's  Knoll,  an  elevated  part  of  the  beach. 
The  distance  of  the  hut  from  the  commencement  of  the  beach  is  6  miles,  and  from  its 
termination,  4  miles.  Great  Hill,  in  Chatham,  bears  N.  by  W.,  distant  6  miles ;  and  the 
south  end  of  Morris*  Island,  which  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  beach,  N.  by  £.,  distant  4 
miles.  Richard  Sears,  Esq.,  of  Chatham,  has  engaged  to  visit  the  two  last  mentioned 
huts.  Two  miles  below  the  sixth  hut  is  a  fishing-house,  built  of  thatch,  in  the  form  of 
a  wigwam.  It  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  beach,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  frtim  the  ocean. 
Annually,  in  September,  it  is  renewed;  and  generally  remains  in  tolerable  preservation 
during  the  winter. 

Another  spot,  a  few  rods  from  the  sea,  4  miles  south  from  the  commencement  of  the 
beach,  and  half  a  mile  north  of  the  head  of  Wreck  Cove,  would  be  a  proper  situation  for 
a  hut.  A  little  south  of  this  spotv  in  storms  and  very  high  tides,  the  sea  breaks  over  from 
the  ocean  into  Wreck  Cove.  Cape  Malebarre  Beach  may  be  distinguished  tmm  the  two 
beaches  before  described,  not  only  by  its  greater  breadth,  but  also  by  its  being  of  a  less 
regular  form.  It  is  not  so  well  covered  with  grass  as  Chatham  Beach.  From  Stewart's 
Knoll,  south,  to  the  extremity,  it  is  lowest  in  me  middle.  In  this  valley,  and  in  other  tow 
places,  fresh  water  may  be  obtained  by  digging  two  feet  into  the  sand.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  Nausett  and  Chatham  Beaches. 

The  six  huts,  the  situation  of  which  has  thus  been  pointed  out,  are  all  of  one  sise  and 
shape.  Each  hut  stands  on  piles,  is  ^eet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  high;  a  sliding 
door  is  on  the  south,  a  sliding  shutter  on  the  west,  and  a  pole,  rising  15  feet  above  the  top 
of  the  building,  on  the  east.  Within,  it  is  supplied  either  with  straw  or  hay,  and  is  farther 
accommodated  with  a  bench.  The  whole  of  the  coast,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Male- 
barre, is  sandy,  and  free  from  rocks.  Along  the  shore,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  is  a 
bar,  which  is  called  the  Outer  Bar;  because  there  are  smaller  bars  within  it  perpetually 
varying;.  This  outer  bar  is  separated  into  many  parts  by  guzsles,  or  smaJl  channels,  it 
extenck  to  Chatham  ;  and  as  it  proceeds  southward,  gradually  approaches  the  shore,  and 
grows  more  shallow.  Its  general  depth  at  high  water  is  two  falhoms,  and  three  fathoms 
over  the  guzzles;  and  its  least  distance  fit>m  the  shore  is  about  a  furlong.  Oif  the  mouth 
of  Chatham  Harbor  there  are  bars  which  reach  three-quarters  oi  a  mile,  and  off  the  en- 
trance of  Nausett  Harbor  the  bars  extend  half  a  mile.  Large  heavy  ahips  strike  on  the 
outer  bar,  even  at  high  water,  and  their  fragments  only  reach  the  shore.  But  smaller 
vesseb  pass  over  it  at  full  sea,  and  when  they  touch  at  kiw  water,  they  beat  over  it  as  the 
tide  rises,  and  soon  come  to  land.  If  a  vessel  is  cast  away  at  low  water,  it  ought  to  be  left 
with  as  much  expedition  as  possible ;  because  the  fury  of  the  waves  is  then  checked,  in 
some  measure,  by  th^  bar,  and  because  the  vessel  is  generally  broken  to  pieces  by  the 
rising  flood.  But  seamen  shipwrecked  at  full  sea,  ought  to  remain  on  board  till  near  few 
water,  for  the  vessel  does  not  then  break  to  pieces,  and  by  attempting  to  reach  the  land 
before  the  tide  ebbs  away,  they  ai*e  in  great  danger  of  being  drowned.  On  this  subject 
there  is  one  opinion  only  among  judicious  mariners.  It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to 
remind  them  of  a  truth,  of  which  they  have  full  conviction,  but  which,  amidst  the  agitatioa 
and  terror  of  a  storm,  they  too  frequently  forget. 

CHATHAM  LIGHTS  are  two  fixed  lights  on  James'  Head,  70  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea;  they  are  only  of  use  in  running  over  the  shoals,  as  the  beach  has  made  out  2 
or  3  miles  to  the  south  since  they  were  erected. 

E.  by  S.  10  or  11  miles  from  Chatham  lighto,  there  is  a  rocky  ground,  called  Crab 
Ledge,  with  10  to  15  fathoms  on  it.  It  runs  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W.  about  15  miles,  and 
is  5  miles  in  width  from  east  to  west. 

MONOMOY  POINT  LIGHT  is  a  fixed  Ikht,  25  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on 
Monomoy  Point,  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod;  to  the  north 
the  sea  has  made  an  inlet  deep  enough  for  small  craft»  making  it  an  island. 
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CHATHAM  HARBOR.'ClMdiam  ib  ntximted  on  the  exterior  extreme  of  Cape  Cod, 
bounded  £.  by  the  ocean,  S.  by  Vineyard  Sound,  W.  by  Harwich,  and  N.  by  Pleasant 
Bay.  Its  harbor  ia  convenient  for  the  fiahery,  in  which  they  have  usuaJly  40  veaaela  em* 
ployed,  and  contains  20  feet  at  low  water. 

«  While  passing  Chatham  in  thick  weather,  approach  no  nearer  than  5  fathoms  to  crosi 
the  PoDock  Rip;  edge  off  and  on  firom  5  to  7  tathoms,  which  will  carry  you  over  the 
Pollock  Rip  in  3  fiithoms. 

.  BUTL£R*S  HOLE.— To  run  through  Butler's  Hole,  after  passing  Chatham  lighti, 
get  them  in  range :  they  will  then  be  3i  miles  distant,  and  bear  north;  steer  south,  and 
JMUW  through  the  slue,  or  until  Monomoy  light  bears  W.  N.  W.;  then  run  W.  by  N.,  and 
peas  the  point  from  one  to  two  miles  distant.  Afber  passing  the  point,  steer  S.  W .,  until 
post  the  Handkerchief,  when  you  steer  W.  by  S.  for  the  light-ship.  On  these  courses 
yon  will  not  have  less  than  3i  fathoms. 

The  south  part  of  the  Handkerchief  bears  S.  W.  from  Monomoy  light,  and  N.  1  E. 
from  Nantucket  light. 

The  S.  £.  point  of  the  Horse-shoe  bears  N.  E.  by  N.  i  N.  from  the  light-ship. 

SHOALS  TO  THE  NORTHWARD  AND  EASTWARD  OF  NANTUCKET- 

POLLOCK  RIP. — This  rip,  oa  which  there  are  but  5  feet  water,  extends  E.  i  N.,  6 
miles  from  Monomoy  Point  light;  on  it,  in  14  feet  water,  there  is  a  red  buoy,  bearing 
fiiom  Monomoy  light  E.  i  N.,  7  miles,  and  from  the  Little  Round  Shoal  buoy  N.  E.  by 
N.,  4  miles. 

LITTLE  ROUND  SHOAL.— This  shoal,  on  which  there  are  only  7  feet  water,  bean 
from  Chatham  liehts  S.  by  W.,  41  leagues ;  from  Nantucket  light  N.  £.,  3  leagues ;  on  it 
there  is  a  white  buoy  in  14  feet  water,  with  a  small  pole  on  the  end  of  it 

GREAT  ROUND  SHOAL.— This  shoal  is  partfy  dry  at  low  water;  it  bears  E.  N, 
£.,  8  miles  from  Nantucket  tight:  on  the  northern  part  of  the  shoal  there  is  a  black  buoy 
m  14  feet  water.  The  white  buoy  of  the  Little  Round  Shoal  bears  from  it  N.  W.  by  N« 
2k  miles. 

FISHING  RIP. — This  rip,  on  which  there  are  from  5  to  7  fathoms  water,  is  about  12 
miles  lone  from  north  to  south,  and  yreij  narrow;  thp  northern  point  is  24  miles  from 
Sankaty  Head ;  there  is  a  good  channel  of  12  to  22  fiithoms,  uneven  bottom,  12  miles  wide, 
between  it  and  the  Great  Rip. 

GREAT  RIP. — This  rip,  on  which  there  is  shoal  water,  and  is  about  12  miles  in  ex- 
tent from  north  to  soudi,  ties  between  the  Fishine  Rip  and  Sankatv  Head;  the  northern 
end  bears  E.  by  N.  i  N.,  11  miles,  and  the  souuiem  end  E.  S.  £.,  southerly,  11  miles 
from  Sanka^  Head. 

BASS  RiP. — This  rip,  on  which  there  are  from  9  to  5  fathoms  water,  is  about  9  milea 
in  extent,  from  north  to  south,  and  narrow.  The  northern  end  bears  from  Sankaty  Head 
N.  E.  by  N.,  3  miles  distant;  and  the  southern  elid,  on  which  there  are  but  6  feet  water, 
8.  by  £.,  6  miles  distant. 

Tinxs. — The  flood  tide  sets  north  about  3  hours,  then  E.  S.  E.«  when  the  -ebb  com- 
mences at  south,  and  Qontinues  till  low  water.  At  Sankaty  Head  the  flood  sets  N.  E. 
and  ebb  S.  W.  In  the  middle  (or  E.  N.  E.  channel)  the  flood  sets  N.  £.  by  E.  and 
ebb  S.  W.  by  W. 

In  Butler*s  Hole  the  ebb  sets  west,  and  flood  east  From  Chatham  to  Pollock  Rip 
the  flood  sets  S.  S.  W.  and  ebb  N.  N.  E. 

From  Butler's  Hole  to  the  Horse-shoe,  ebb  W.  S.  W.;  then  W.  by  N.  to  Holmes* 
Hole. 

At  Pollock  Rip,  Great  Rip,  Little  Round  Shoal,  Point  Rip  and  the  Handkerchief,  the 
tkle  rises  and  falls  5  to  6  feet.  At  the  Horse-shoe,  Cross  Rip,  Hedge  Fence,  Squash 
Meadow  and  Middle  Ground,  the  tide  rises  and  falls  3  to  4  feet.  S.  1  E.  moon  makes 
fun  sea  in  the  sound. 

CHATHAM  TO  HOLMES'  HOLE.— Bring  Chatham  lights  to  bear  N.  N.  W., 
then,  by  steering  S.  S.  E.,  31  leagues,  you  will  pass  the  Pollock  Rip,  in  3  or  4  fathoms 
water;  and  if  the  weather  is  clear  you  will  make  the  lighthouse  on  Sandy  Point,  (Nan- 
tucket Island,)  5i  leagues  distant,  which  bring  to  bear  S.  W.  i  W.;  then  steer  for  the 
ligbthouse,  keeping  it  m  this  direction,  and  you  will  pass  between  the  Great  and  Little 
Round  Shoals,  on  the  former  of  which  is  a  black  buoy,  and  on  the  latter  a  white  buoy, 
with  a  small  pole  in  the  end  of  it,  bearing  N.  W.  by  N.  and  S.  E.  by  S.  from  each  other, 
distant  2i  miles. 

When  you  are  within  about  3  miles  of  the  lighthouse,  steer  W.  i  S.  until  you  are 
past  the  Point  Rip,  on  the  N.  £.  end  of  which  is  a  red  buoy  in  14  feet  water,  bearing 
nt>m  Sankaty  Head  N.  bj  W.,  4  leagues;  from  Nantucket  light  N.  E.  by  E.  i  E.,  2  miles* 
and  from  the  black  buoy  on  the  Horse-shoe  E.  S.  E.,  6  leagues.  Shoalest  water  on  Point 
Rip,  8  feet:  or  you  may  bring  the  lighthouse  to  bear  E.  by  S.  i  S.,  and  steer  W.  by  N. 
i  K.,  taking  care  to  make  your  course  good  for  Holmes'  Hole  light,  11  leagues  distanfti 
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obserring,  while  rnnning  from  Nantacket  light  to  Holmes*  Hole,  yon  leave  on  your  fBr- 
board  hand  Cape  Poge  light,  which  must  bear  W.  |  S.,  to  clear  the  Cross  Rip,  on  the  N. 
£.  part  of  which  is  a  white  buoy,  in  15  feet  water,  bearing  from  Cape  Poge  hsht  £.  by 
S.,  5  leagues ;  from  Tuckanuck  Island  N.  by  W.,  2  leagues,  and  from  the  red  buoy  on 
Souash  Meadow  £.  by  S.  f  S.,  5  leagues.     Shoalest  water  on  this  rip,  12  feet. 

To  go  through  the  North  Ship  Channel,  bring  Chatham  lights  to  bear  N.  N.  W.  and 
steer  S.  S.  £.  3i  leagues,  when  you  will  pass  the  Pollock  Rip  in  3  or  4  fathoms  water, 
when  you  must  steer  W*.  J  S.  5  miles  for  Butler's  Hole,  in  15  fathoms  water,  when  yoa 
will  see  a  white  buoy  to  the  north  of  you,  which  lies  in  the  S.  S.  W.  passage,  when  you 
must  run  W.  S.  W.  for  the  south  part  of  the  Handkerchief,  which  has  a  white  buoy  on, 
the  west  end  of  it,  bearing  from  Monomoy  Point  light  S.  W.  2  miles,  when  you  will  be  in 
3  fiftthoms  water,  fine  sand;  from  Nantucket  light  N.  by  £.  1  £.4  leagues,  and  from  the 
red  buoy  on  Pollock  Rip  W.  by  S.  i  S.  3  leagues. 

Crossing  the  Handkerchief,  on  a  W.  S.  W.  course,  in  3  or  4  fathoms  water,  yon  will 
run  W.  for  the  black  buoy  on  the  Horse-shoe,  Hi  miles,  leaving  it  on  the  starboard  hand, 
when  you  will  continue  your  course  W.  for  Holmes*  Hole  light,  4i  leagues  distant. — 
As  you  enter  the  Swash,  in  the  Horse-shoe,  Hyannes  light  will  bear  N.  N.  £.,  Cape  Poge 
light  W.  S.  W.,  Holmes*  Hole  light  W.    Part  of  the  Handkerchief  dry  at  low  water. 

There  i^  a  channel  of  9  feet,  still  north  of  the  above,  which  may  be  found  by  bringing 
Chatham  lights  to  bear  N.  W.  when  in  7  fathoms,  and  running  S.  S.  W.  for  Sandy  Point 
of  Monomoy  light,  till  the  light  bears  S.  W.,  then  run  for  it  till  you  cross  from  3  to  7  fath- 
oms, when  you  will  be  witlun  3  cables*  length  of  the  light,  where  you  mav  anchor  «nd 
continue  till  2i  hours  flood,  when,  if  bound  to  the  westward,  continue  the  wore  on  board 
round  the  point,  crossing  a  spit  between  £gg  Island  and  Monomoy  Point,  in  2  fiuhoma; 
then  steer  N.  W.  till  the  light  bears  £.,  when  you  must  run  W.  N.  W.  for  Hyannes  light, 
or  haul  into  Stase  Harbor  Bay  and  anchor. 

HOLM£S'  HOL£  is  a  harbor  to  which  vessels  resort  during  the  winter  season,  and 
as  every  master  should  embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  advise  his  owner,  we  state  there  ia 
a  Post  Office  and  a  regular  mul  made  up  twice  a  week  for  Boston,  &c.,  which  is  tfdsen  in 
a  passage  boat  to  Falmouth,  on  the  N.  £.  part  of  Vineyard  Sound,  9  miles  distant;  from 
thence  by  land  carriage  to  Sandwich,  &c.  Passengers  will  find  a  speedy  conveyance  from 
Falmoudi.  A  lighthouse,  showing  a  fixed  light,  is  erected  on  the  West  Chop  of  Holmes* 
Hole,  on  the  starboard  hand  as  you  enter  the  harbor.  Four  miles  west  of  Falmouth  is 
Nobsque  Point,  on  which  a  Ughthouse  is  erected,  showing  a  fixed  light,  elevated  80  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  intended  to  guide  vessels  passing  over  the  shoals,  through  the  north 
channel  into  the  Vineyard  Sound.  The  following  bearings  have  been  taken : — West  Chop 
lighthouse,  S.  £.  j^  S.,  distant  4  miles;  east  end  of  Middle  Ground,  S.  £.  f  S.,  31;  west 
end  of  do.  S.  W.  by  S.,  4;  Gay  Head  lighthouse,  S.  W.  1  W.,  15;  Tarpanlin  Cove  light- 
house, W.  S.  W.,  6;  Falmouth  Wharf,  N.  £.  by  £.,  3;  Seconset  Point,  £.  f  N.  7; 
S.  W.  part  of  the  Hedge  Fence,  £.  S.  £.,  4;  Cape  Poge  lighthouse,  S.  £.  i  £.,  14; 
£a8t  Chop  Holmes*  Hole,  S.  £.,  6.  By  keeping  the  Nobsque  light  open  by  the  £ast  Chop 
of  Holmes*  Hole^  will  clear  the  Old  Town  Flats. 

OLD  STAGE  HARBOR. — If  you  intend,  when  passing  Monomoy  Point,  to  makes 
harbor,  when  about  100  yards  west  from  the  point,  steer  N.  N.  W.  from  5  to  6  miles,  t9 
avoid  the  common  flat  which  makes  oflf  from  the  beach,  then  steer  £.  N.  £.  two  miles, 
which  will  bring  you  to  anchorage,  in  from  3  to  5  fathoms,  good  holding  ground.  This 
harbor  is  exposed  to  winds  from  South  to  West  by  North. 

Monomoy  Point  bears  from  the  anchorage  south,  distant  about  8  miles. 

To  go  through  the  S.  S.  W.  channel,  get  Monomoy  Point  light  to  bear  N.  by  £.  i  En 
and  run  S.  S.  W.  lj|  mile,  into  Butler's  Hole^  in  7  fathoms,  and  a  S.  S.  W.  course  con- 
tinued will  barry  you  to  the  westward  of  Nantucket  Point  light,  5  leagues.  In  the  S.  S. 
W.  channel,  are  2  fathoms  at  full  tide. 

Bring  Chatham  lights  to  bear  N.  by  W.,  on  which  bearing  keep  them  till  yon  cross  the 
Pollock  Rip  in  3  fethoms  water,  and  deepen  into  7  fathoms;  then  steer  S.  W.  by  S.,  which 
carries  you  across  Butler's  Hole  to  5  or  4  fiithoms;  then  steer  W.  S.  W.,  which  will  cany 
you  to  the  northward  of  the  Little  Round  Shoal  up  to  Tuckanuck  Channel,  when  you 
will  be  up  with  the  S^  £.  end  of  the  Horse-shoe,  where  you  have  9  fathoms,  then  steer 
W.  by  N.  for  Cape  Poge  light.  From  the  Stone-horse,  to  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  Horse- 
shoe, the  distance  is  5  or  6  leagues.  To  go  through  the  Moskeekot  Channel^  bring  the 
light  on  Cape  Poge  to  bear  N.  by  W.,  and  steer  S.  by  E.,  which  will  cany  you  to  the  east- 
ward of  Skifif's  Island,  which  you  may  go  within  half  a  mile  of. 

To  go  through  the  Swash  of  the  Horse-shoe,  bound  to  the  westward,  after  passng  the 
Stone-horse,  and  you  deepen  your  water  to  6  fathoms,  steer  W.  till  you  bring  Cape  Poge 
'ight  to  bear  W.  S.  W.;  dien  steer  directly  for  it  through  the  Swashof  the  Horse-shos, 
till  you  deepen  twelve  fathoms;  then  steer  for  the  East  Chop  of  Holmes'  Hole. 

To  the  northward  of  the  Horse-shoe,  bring  Point  Gammon  light  to  bear  £.  N.  E^ 
Seconset  Point  to  bear  W.  N.  W.;  when  you  will  see  the  northernmost  dry  shoal  of  Aa 
Horse-shoo.    Bring  Cape  Poge  light  to  bear  S,  S.  W.,  and  run  for  it.    In  beating  to 
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wmdward,  come  no  nearer  the  north  shore  tihan  3  fathoms;  when  past  the  dry  spot  of  the 
Horse-shoe,  steer  S.  W.  by  S.  till  jou  bring  the  East  Chop  to  bear  W. 

HYANNES  LIGHT  is  situated  on  Point  Gammon,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor, 
Bonth  side  of  Cape  Cod..  The  lantern  is  elevated  70  feet  above  £Eie  level  of  the  sea^  and 
contains  a  fixed  light. 

East  from  Hy annes  lies  Bass  River,  near  which  are  the  towns  of  Denms  and  Yarmouth, 
between  which  a  lare e  pier  has  been  erected,  which  has  washed  away.  A  buoy  is  placed 
on  Dog-fish  Bar.  A  oeacoo,  (or  rather  a  large  stick,)  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  smali  cask, 
is  aJso  stuck  up  on  the  Bishop  and  Clerks. 

.POINT  GAMMON  LIGHT  AND  HYANNES  HARBOR ^Vessels  coming  from 

the  eastward,  bound  through  the  North  Channel,  must  leave  the  Bishop  and  Clerks  on 
the  larboard  hand,  and  not  go  nearer  tliem  than  4  fathoms.  They  are  a  dangerous  ledge 
of  rocks,  bearing  S.  by  E.  from  liie  liebthouse,  3  miles  distant,  and  are  always  dry. 
When  the  light  bears  N.  by  W.  steer  W .  N.  W.,  keeping  in  4  fathoms,  till  the  light 
bears  N.  N.  jQ. ;  then  steer  N.  W.,  or  N.  W.  by  N.,  keeping  in  3  fathoms,  which  will 
keep  you  clear  of  a  dangerous  reef  running  from  the  lisht  to  a  great  rock  which  you  leave 
on  your  starboard  hand;  when  abreast  of  this  rock,  me  light  will  bear  S.  E.  i  £.;  then 
steer  N.  N.  W.,  and  anchor  within  one  mUe  of  the  shore,  in  3  fiEithoms,  soft  bottom.  The 
brig  Monroe,  Capt.  Bears,  in  coming  through  the  Vineyard  Sound,  struck  on  a  dan- 
eerouB  rock,  which  is  in  the  direct  track  in  passing  the  North  Channel,  and  bears  about 
W.  S.  W.  from  Point  Gammon  lighthouse,  distant  two  or  three  miles.  It  is  a  large 
square  rock,  and  it  is  supposed  there  are  on  it  about  three  feet  of  water  at  low  water. 
Several  vessels  have  struck  on  it  at  different  times,  and  it  is  extremely  important  to  the 
safety  of  people  and  property,  that  it  should  have  a  buoy  on  it.  Vessels  should  not  come 
nearer  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  light,  as  there  are  sunken  rocks  that  lie  one 
half  a  mile  from  the  land. 

Veseels  bound  to  the  westward  from  Hyannes,  must  run  to  the  southward  till  the  light 
bears  £.  by  N.;  then  steer  W.  by  S.,  which  course  will  cany  them  clear  of  the  south- 
west rock,  which  bears  west  from  the  lifht,  4  miles  distant,  with  several  sunken  rocks 
near  it ;  said  rock  is  dry  at  low  water.  W.  i  S.,  8  miles  distant  from  the  light,  is  a  dan- 
gerous ledge,  called  Culler's  Ledge,  3  miles  from  the  shore.  There  are  3  ftithoms  water 
round  it,  and  the  ledge  is  part  dry  at  low  water.  In  running  this  W.  by  S.  course,  (the 
fight  bearing  E.  by  N.,)  you  wiU  have  from  3  to  4  fathoms,  and  sometimes  5,  as  it  is  ridgy. 
If  farther  towards  the  Horse-shoe,  to  the  southward,  you  will  have  4, 5, 6, 7, 10,  and  close 
to  the  Horse-shoe,  13  fathoms :  northern  part  of  the  Horseshoe  dry  at  low  water.  On 
the  S.  £.  part  of  the  Horse-shoe  is  a  black  buoy  placed,  in  16  feet  water,  bearing  from 
Nantucket  li^t  N.  W.  by  W.,  4}  leagues,  and  from  Tuckanuck  Island,  N.  by  E.  i  E., 
6  leagues.  Tide  rises  about  5  feet;  high  water,  at  Aill  and  change,  at  12  o'clock;  and 
nins  from  2  to  3  knots  east  and  west  in  the  following  manner,  viz :  it  begins  to  run  to  tiie 
westward  at  half  flood,  and  continues  to  half  ebb,  then  runs  to  the  eastward,  the  three  last 
hours  of  ebb  and  three  first  of  flood. 

A  floating  light  has  been  anchored  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  Tuckanuck  Shoal, 
(which  lies  between  Cape  Poge  and  Tuckanuck  Island,)  and  the  following  bearings  taken 
from  the  vessel. 

Point  Gammon  lighthouse  bears  N.;  Chatham  light,  N.  E.;  Sandy  Point  light,  N.  E. 
by  E.;  Nantucket  Great  Point  light,  E.  S.  E.;  Nantucket  Brandt  Point  lieht,  E.  S.  E.  i  E.; 
Nantucket  Beacon  light,  S.  S.  E.;  Cape  Poge  light,  W.  by  N.;  centre  of  Tuckanuck  Island, 
S.  S.  W.  i  W.,  distant  7  miles. 

In  proceeding  from  the  Horse-shoe  towards  Holmes'  Hole,  observe  the  following  direc- 
tions, viz  :  When  to  the  northward  of  the  Horse-shoe,  in  12  fathoms  water,  one  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  dry  spots,  at  low  water,  steer  S.  W  for  Holmes*  Hole,  31  leagues  distant.  If 
bound  to  the  northward  of  the  Hedge  Fence,  between  that  and  the  L^Hommedien  Shoal, 
ffet  the  point  on  which  the  wind-mUl  stands,  which  is  east  of  Wood's  Hole,  to  bear  W.  by 
N.,  and  ran  for  it  till  within  half  a  mile ;  then  W.  S.  W.  will  carry  you  through  the  Vine- 
yard Sound,  leaving  Tarpaulin  Cove  and  Cutterhunk  lights  on  your  starboard  hand,  and 
Gay  Head  light  on  your  larboard  hand.  You  will  not  see  Cutterhunk  light  till  4  leagues 
to  the  westward  of  Tarpaulin  Cove  light,  when  it  will  open  on  the  starboard  hand;  when 
it  bears  N.  £.  by  E.,  distant  3i  miles,  you  may  run  west  for  Point  Judith  light,  (if  bound 
up  the  Bonnd,)  10  leagues  distant. 

Near  the  north  end  of  Cross  Rip,  a  floating  lieht  is  moored  in  7  fathoms  water ;  200 
&thoms  south  of  the  light  are  11  feet  water.  Sring  Nantucket  light  to  bear  E.  S.  E., 
and  run  W.  N.  W.,  wUl  carry  a  vessel  to  the  Light  Boat,  and  thence  to  Hohnes*  Hole. 
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Bearings  and  Mstancesfrom  the  Nantucket  Light  Boat 

Nantucket  €hreat  Point  Light E.  S.  E 14  milefl. 

N.  £.  end  TackanuclL  Shoal.... S.  E.  i.  £.^./.  4  do. 

TnckanuclL  Island .S.  i  E •  8  do. 

Cape  Poge  Light W.  i  S 10  do. 

East  Chop  Hohnes' Hole W.by  N.  4N..16  do. 

Point  Gammon  Light N.  i  E., 12  do. 

Main  body  of  Horse-shoe ••••••••  .N.  ...•.••..•  li  do. 

V 

NANTUCKET  LIGHT  is  on  the  N.  E.  point  of  Nantucket  Isttnd,  is  a  fixed  light* 
and  is  elevated  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Nantucket  Harbor  lighthouse  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor,  on  high  ground,  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  is  a  small  pyramidal  building,  and  contains  a  fixed  li^t.  Its 
only  use  is  to  aasbt  vessels  entering  the  harbor,  to  pass  the  bar. 

NANTUCKET  HARBOR.— LT  the  lighthouse  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor  can- 
not  be  seen,  bring  ftie  lighten  Brandt  Point,  (which  lies  on  the  starboard  hand  and  shows 
a  fi;ced  light,)  to  bear  S.  by  E.  (none  to  the  south  of  that)  and  run  for  it  till  within  about 
a  cable's  length ;  then  run  to  the  eastward  fi^r  the  end  of  the  point,  and  pass  it  as  near  as 
you  please ;  or, 

Bring  the  south  light  and  the  light  on  Brandt  Point  in  one,  at  the  outer  buoy ;  and  the 
south  light  should  be  opened  to  the  westward  on  this  mge,  one  handspike's  length,  to  run 
the  channel  from  the  bar  or  outer  buoy,  to  the  shoaling  of  the  water  on  Brandt  Point. 

From  Brandt  Point  N.  N.  W.  i  W.  300  ftithoms ;  t£en  N.  by  W.  i  W.  100  fathoms; 
then  N.  350  fiithoms  over  the  bar. 

From  the  bar  N.  by  W.  i  W.  eight  and  one  half  miles  will  cross  Tuckanuck  Shoal  in 
17  or  18  feet  water. 

Directions/or  ships  hound  over  the  Shoals  of  Nantucket,  from  the  Bar, — From  Nantucket 
Bar,  the  course  is  about  N.  N.  E.  to  the  Great  Point;  if  a  west  tide,  run  for  the  light- 
house, pass  the  Great  Point,  keeping  it  about  two  miles  distant  from  you ;  an  east  tide 
may  ^et  you  on  the  Point  Rip.  Keep  the  town  open,  clear  of  Great  Point,  until  yon  are 
three  mUes  to  the  N.  N.  E.  of  the  point;  then  run  S.  E.,  keeping  three  miles  from  the 
land,  until  the  light  is  west  from  you ;  then  running  east,  keeping  the  lighthouse  bearing 
west,  will  cany  you  to  sea.  When  you  are  in  25  fathoms,  vou  are  without  the  Great 
Rip.  If  a  light  wind,  and  a  southerly  tide,  there  is  danger  of  being  set  by  the  tide  too 
near  the  rip ;  therefore  it  is  best,  after  being  sure  that  you  are  without  the  Round  Shoal* 
to  run  £•  by  N.  or  E.  N.  E.,  according  to  the  wind  and  tide.  When* you  have  passed 
the  Round  Shoal,  there  is  nothing  to  tear,  from  N.  to  £.,  until  you  come  to  the  State  of 
Mainq,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  shoal  of  George's  on  the  other.  The  above  is  the  Old 
Chajmel-way. 

After  you  are  three  miles  N.  N.  E.  from  the  Great  Point  light,  run  S.  E.,  keeping 
three  miles  from  the  land,  until  Sankaty  Head  bears  S.  W.;  you  may  then  run  N.  E., 
which  will  carry  you  channel-way.  The  Round  Shoal  bears  from  the  Great  Point  light 
E.  N.  E.,  eight  miles  off. 

When  you  are  three  miles  to  the  N.  N.  E.  of  the  Great  Point  light,  with  the  town 
open  clear  of  the  Point,  run  S.  E.,  keeping  three  miles  from  the  land,  until  the  town 
b  over  (he  middle  of  the  head  of  ^e  harbor ;  keeping  it  so,  will  carry  you  out  chan- 
nel* way. 

When  the  town  is  shut  in  by  the  high  land  of  Pocomo  or  Squam,  you  are  in  danger  of 
the  north  end  of  the  Bass  Rip,  also  the  north  end  of  the  Great  Rip. 

At  the  full  and  change  of  die  moon,  it  is  full  sea  at  Nantucket  at  about  twelve  o'clock, 
noon. 

"  Course»  and  distances  from  Nantucket  Lighthouse* 

Courses.  Leagues. 

From  Lighdiouse  to  the  Handkerchief. N.  by  E 4i 

Snow  Drift ^N.N.E 5 

Stone  Horse ••  ••• ••••••••  ..N*  N.  E.  ^  £.. ••  3^ 

Sandy  point  of  Monomoy N.  by  E.  i  E. . . .  5| 

LittJe  Round  Skoal N.  E 3| 

PoUock  Rip  Baoy •  * .N.  E.  i  N 5 

«    Great  Round  ShoaL « •  .E.  N.  E 2| 

North  end  of  Great  Rip. » E.  by  S.  i  S 5 

Nantucket  Harbor S.S.W 2| 

Tuckanuck  Shoal W 3 

East  Chop  of  Hohnes' Hole W.  by  N 9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do 
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Coanes.         LMflaet. 

From  Lighthoiue  to HoT8e-«hoe  ••••••«••••••••• •••  .N.  W.  by  W*. .  4i 

do.        do.  Hyaaoes ••• •••^•••«••N•  W.  i  N.«*«  7 

do.        do.         the  woBt  Dart  of  George's  Bank •£.  |  N.  • .32 

From  the  east  end  of  NantacKot  (called  ^ankaty  Head)  to  the 

South  Shoal • S.  by  £ 4 

VariatioD  6^  30'  W. 

CAPE  POGE  LIGHT  is  on  the  N.  £.  point  of  Maidia's  Vineyard;  ia  a  fixed  light, 
and  55  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

A  fixed  light  is  erected  at  the  entrance  of  Edgartown  Harbor,  on  a  pier  running  fiiom 
the  west  side,  1000  feet  from  the  beach.    It  is  elevated  50  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea. 

EDGARTOWN  HARBOR.— Vessels  bound  eastward,  and  wishing  to  enter  Ed- 
gartown Harbor,  from  the  east  end  of  Squash  Meadow  Shoal,  will  bring  the  harbor 
lieht  to  bear  S.  W.  by  S.,  and  Cape  Poge  light  to  bear  S.  E.;  then  steer  S.  S.  W., 
{mey  then  wiU  have  6  and  6i  fathoms  water,)  until  the  harbor  light  bears  W.;  then 
steer  W.  by  S.,  and  pass  the  light  about  a  cable's  length  to  the  right  hand,  which  course 
will  carry  them  up  to  tiie  wharves. 

Vessels  bound  westward,  and  wishing  to  enter  £dgartown  Harbor,  after  passing  near 
Cape  Poge,  in  4  or  5  fkthoms  water,  bring  the  harbor  Ught  to  bear  S.  Wl  by  S.,  and  steer 
S.  S.  W.  until  the  harbor  light  bears  W.,  then  steer  W.  by  S.,  and  pass  the  light  about 
a  cable's  length  to  the  right  hand,  which  course  will  carry  them  up  to  the  wharves. 

If  vessels  wish  to  anchor  in  the  outer  harbor,  they  will  follow  the  above  directions  until 
the  harbor  light  bears  W.  by  S.,  and  Cape  Poge  light  bears  N.  £.  1  £.,  when  they  may 
anchor  in  4}  or  5  fathoms  water,  and  very  good  holding  ground. 

In  leaving  Holmes'  Hole  to  pass  over  the  shoals,  keep  the  West  Chop  open  to  the 
northward  of  the  East  Chop,  until  you  have  passed  Squash  Meadow  Shoal,  on  the  N. 
W.  end  of  wh^ch  is  a  red  buoy,  with  a  small  pole  in  the  end  of  it,  placed  in  16  feet  wa- 
ter, bearing  from  Cape  Poge  light  N.  W.  i  W.,  6  miles ;  from  West  Chop  light,  S*  £. 
by  E.  1  E.,  6  miles ;  and  from  the  blaclc  buoy,  or  Hedge  Fence,  S.  by  E.,  2  miles.  Shoal- 
est  water  5  feet.  The  buoy  lies  about  2i|  miles  from  the  East  Chop,  must  be  left  on  the 
starboard  hand,  when  your  course  will  be  E.  by  S.,  in  10  or  12  fathoms  water,  which 
course  you  must  continue  till  you  pass  Cape  Poge  light.  If  it  should  be  tide  of  flood) 
you  must  steer  E.  by  S.  i  S.,  as  the  tide  of  flood  sets  very  strong  to  the  north wai^,  be- 
tween Cape  Poge  and  Tuckanuck  Island,  and  the  tide  of  ebb  to  the  southward,  so  that 
you  must  govern  your  course  by  the  tide.  In  clear  weather  you  may  see  Nantucket 
nghthouse  18  miles,  which  you  must  bring  to  bear  E.  by  S.  i  S.,  which  course  you  aro 
to  8teer»  passing  it  at  the  distance  of  one  league,  when  you  must  bring  it  to  bear  west,  and 
steer  east,  taking  care  to  make  this  course  good,  which  will  carry  you  over  the  shoals  in 
ship  channel;  the  ground  is  very  uneven,  and  yon  will  have  from  4  to  8  fathoms  water. 
W^n  you  have  passed  over  the  shoals,  you  will  have  from  10  to  14  fathoms  water,  and 
then  by  steering  north,  you  will  make  Cape  Cod  lighthouse,  (which  contains  a  fixed  light,) 
distant  18  leagues. 

To  go  to  the  northward  of  the  Great  Round  Shoal,  on  the  northerly  part  of  which  is 
a  buoy,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand,  placed  in  14  feet  water,  bearing 
from  oankaty  Head,  N.  by  E.  j[  E.,  5  leagues;  from  liantucket  light,  E.  N.  E.  1  N.,  10 
miles,  and  from  the  red  buoy  on  Point  Rip,  £.  M.  £.,  3  leagues;  shoalest  water  5  feet; 
you  must  proceed  accordios  to  the  foregoing  directions,  until  you  pass  the  lighthouse^  and 
bring  it  to  bear  S.  W.  i  W .,  then,  by  making  a  N.  £.  i  E.  course  good,  you  will  go  be- 
tween the  Great  and  Little  Round  Shoals,  on  the  south  part  of  which  is  a  buoy, 
with  a  small  pole  in  the  end  of  it,  placed  in  14  feet  water,  bearing  from  Chatham  lights 
S.  by  W.,  4i  leagues;  from  Nantucket  light,  N.  £.,  3  leagues;  and  from  the  black  buoy 
on  the  Great  Round  Shoal,  N.  W.  by  N.,  2}  miles;  shoalest  water  7  feet,  in  21,  3,  4,  and 
5  fathoms  water,  until  you  have  crotoed  the  Pollock  Rip,  where  you  will  have  about  3  or 
4  fiitboma  water,  on  which  i$  a  red  buoy,  which  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand.  The 
Little  Round  Shoal  bears  N.  W.  from  the  Great  one,  distant  about  2;^  miles.  Continue 
your  N.  E.  i  E.  course,  until  you  deepen  your  water  to  12  of  13  fathoms,  and  then  steer 
north  fbr  Cape  Cod  lighthouse,  before  mentioned. 

Bearings  and  distances  Jrom  the  light  on  Cape  Poge^  and  depth  of  toater  d' several  most 
dangerous  shoals  in  sight  of  Cape  Poge  lighthouse^  and  the  bearings  oftne  East  Chop 
o/Jiolmes*  Holes, 


♦ 


East  Chop N.  W.  by  W.  i  W.  from  said  light,  71  mUes  distant. 

Squash  Meadow  Shoal,. N.  W.14  W.,  5  feet  at  k)w  water,    5|    .     do. 

Norton's  Shoal, E.  1  S.,  9    do        do.  71        do. 

Moakeeket  Long  Shoal, E.  1 S.,  6    do        do.  8  do. 

Tockanock  Shoal,. .••••.... £.  I  S.,  7    do       do.  14         do. 
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Soath-end  Horse-shoe, E.  1  N.,  7  feet  at  low  watBr,  131  miles  distant. 

Dry  Spots  Horse  Shoe, N.  E.  i  N.,  diy  *    10  do. 

Swash  of  Horse-Shoe, E.  N.  E.,      12    do        do.  9  do. 

TnekaDttck  Shoal  from )  tir  i.„  xr         •*     j 

Nantucket  light,         \" W.  by  N.       7    do 

Horse-shoe  from  do • N.  W.  by  W. 

Coast  from  Nantucket     }  -or  Kv  at  i  'N' 

light, bound  westward,  5 w.oyxN.i  «. 

From  Cape  Poge  to  Skiff's  Iskmdf.S.  i  W.,  dry.  9-       do. 

Hawse's  Shoal,  the  shoalest  part,  ..S.  £.  i  £.,      6    do        do^  3i        do^ 


NAITTVCKET*  OLB  JUVB  IVEUT  SOUTH  SHOALS,  ix. 

OLD  SHOAL.— This  dangerous  shoal,  which  Ues  in  lat.  W  04'  N.,  long.  GS^"  51'  W., 
bears  S.  by  E.  from  Sankaty  Head,  4  leagues  distant.  It  is  composed  of  hard  white  sand, 
over  which  the  sea  breaks  in  the  roost  tremendous  manner,  having  on  it  in  many  parts, 
only  3  feet  water,  and  the  tide  meeting  it  obliquely,  passes  over  it  in  different  directions^ 
The  course  of  the  tide  is  N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  beginning  to  run  S.  W.  at  10  o'clock  on  the 
day  of  full  moon,  and  continues  in  that  direction  about  7  hours.  It  extends  from  east  to 
west  one  mile,  and  is  in  breadth  two  cables*  length.  It  often  breaks  in  5  fathoms,  on  the 
east  and  west  of  the  shoaL  The  rip  which  extends  from  the  western  end,  has  about  7 
fiithoDfis  water  on  it. 

South  from  the  old  South  Shoal,  half  a  mile  distant,  the  bottom  is  uneven,  from  3  to  5 
fetfaoms.  There  is  a  rip  puts  off  from  the  weift  end  of  the  shoal  to  the  south  and  west, 
and  sweeps  round  so  that  the  south  end  of  the  rip  bears  nearly  south  from  the  shoal,  on 
which  it  sometimes  breaks  in  7  or  8  fathoms  water,  at  the  distance  of  five  OMles  from 
the  shoal :  between  the  outer  part  of  the  rip  And  the  shoal  is  uneven  bottom  and  fiill  of 
rips. 

The  tides  run  round  the  compass  in  12i  hours,  but  the  southern  tide  has  the  greatest 
doration,  and  runs  the  strongest. 

AH  who  pass  near  the  8outh  Shoals  should,  fbr  their  own  safety,  pay  particular  at- 
tention to.  the  tides,  sometimes  a  current  sweeping  them  over  the  bottom  with  a  Telocity 
as  great,  and  even  much  greater  in  some  instances,  than  the  vessel  moves  through  the 
water. 

* 

Extract  from  the  surveying  iloop  OrhiCa  Journal, 

*'Haxikaty  Head  bearing  N.  W.  ^     Came  to  a  large  swash  through  the  Bass 

Siasconset  town  N.  W.  i  N.        v     Rip  with  5  fathoms.    Standing  on  the  rip, 

Southernmost  land        W.  y     had  from  9  feet  to  2  fathoms,  hard  sand. 

**  Sankaty  Head  bearing  N.  by  W. 

N.  N.  W.  r      On  the  south  breaker  of  Bass  Rip,  in  9 


Tom  Never's  Head     N.  W.  by  N.      f  and  8  feet  and  less. 

Southernmost  land       W.  N.  W. 

**Eept  standing  on  to  the  southward  in  a  channel  of  from  6,  7,  and  6  fathoms^  Sankaty 
Head  bearing  N.  by  W.,  8  miles,  crossed  a  dangerous  rip  in  2i  fathoms,  lying  S.  W.  by 
8.  From  this  rip  £.  S.  £.,  3  miles  distant,  is  another  rip,  between  which  are  9, 15,  17, 
14,  6,  and  4  fathoms,  which  is  the  shoalest  water  on  the  rip :  then  standing  east»  had  7 
and  8  &thoms;  three  cables'  length  from  this  rip,  came  to  another  with  4  fathoms  water; 
from  this,  at  equal  distance,  came  to  a  third,  then  a  fourth,  all  of  which  were  within  the 
limits  of  3  miles,  and  lay  N.  and  S.  Although  they  have  the  appearance  of  danger,  there 
are  not  less  than  4  fathoms  on  the  shoalest  part.  After  crossing  the  fourth  rip,  came  into 
deep  water  within  one  mile,  viz:  12, 17,  22,  and  25  fathoms,  sand  and  red  gravel.  When 
ever,  had  smooth  water  with  3  fathoms,  and  made  a  south  course,  having  4,  11,  18,  and 
then  11  fbthoms,  and  crossed  the  east  end  of  the  South  Shoal  in  2  fathoms,  running  down 
the  south  side  in  13  fathoms,  80  fathoms  distant,  when  we  anchored  in  10  fathoms. 
Qot  under  way  and  stood  to  the  westward;  had  7,  4,  6,  5,  and  7,  fathoms;  doubled  round 
Che  west  end  in  3  fathoms,  fine  sand;  when  over,  had  7  fathoms,  the  tide  setting  K.  N* 
W.  Kept  along  the  north  side  in  2i,  2},  and  2  fathoms,  one  cable's  length  from  the 
breakers.     When  about  midway  the  shoal,  perceived  a  swash,  through  which  we  crossed 

*  This  Shoal,  together  with  George's  Bank,  haye  been  anrve^red  at  the  expense  of  E.  M.  Blont,  tad 
published  on  a  large  scale,  b7  E.  d&  O.  W^.  BLUNT,  179  Water  street,  comer  of  BurUng  Slip. 
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between  the  lireakei^t  in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction,  had  2i  and  2  &thoms^  and  one  cast  9  feet, 
at  which  time  it  was  about  half  tide.  In  a  few  moments,  deepened  to  4,  5,  6,  and  7 
fkthoms,  2  cables*  length  from  the  shoal,  hard  white  sand.  From  this,  steered  S.  i  W., 
to  make  a  south  course  good,  kept  the  lead  going,  and  increased  the  soundings  gradually 
to  10  fiithon^s,  fine  black  and  white  sand,  then  one  mile  frdm  the  shoal.  From  thu 
sounded  every  three  miles,  depth  increasing  about  one  fathom  per  mile,  tiU  at  the  distance 
of  7  leagues  nrom  the  south  shoal,  where  we  found  28  fathoms,  fine  black  and  white  sand. 
This  was  in  lat.  40^  42'  N.  long.  69^  56'  W.  The  same  quality  of  soundings  continue 
till  you  get  in  lat.  40°  31'  N.,  when  you  will  have  40  fathoms,  soft  mud,  from  which  it 
continues  muddy  bottom  till  off  soundings,  and  in  40°  00'  N.  no  bottom,,  with  120 
fiithoms." 

Note. — ^The  Orbit,  (Capt«  J.  Colesworthy,)  was  sent  by  the  author  of  this  work  to  as- 
certain the  exact  situation  of  the  South  Shoal,  which  differing  so  much  in  latitude  from 
what  it  had  ever  been  laid  down,  induced  several  gent^men  in  Nantucket  again  to  en- 
gage in  the  enterprise,  who  confirm  the  surveys  made  in  that  vesel,  and  make  the  fol- 
lowing report :  **  Observed  in  lat.  41°  4'  11"  N.,  abreast  of  the  shoal,  as  laid  down  by 
Capt.  Colesworthy ;  steered  off  S.  by  W.,  22  miles,  and  regularly  deepened  the  water  to 
35  fathoms ;  steered  E^  N.  E.,  twelve  miles,  to  30  fathoms;  N.  W.,  twenty  miles,  to  18 
£ithom8 ;  S.  S.  W.,  ten  miles,  to  30  fathoms ;  and  N.  N.  W.,  fourteen  miles,  regularly 
shoaling  until  6  A.  M.,  made  the  mills,  and  came  in  atone  P.  M.  These  several  courses 
formed  a  track  over  where  Paul  Pinkham  has  laid  the  South  Shoal  of  Nantucket,  and 
on  which  there  are  28  &thoms." 

NEW  SOUTH  SHOAL. — This  dangerous  shoal  was  discovered  and  surveyed  by 
Lieut.  Charles  H.  Davis,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.  It  has  on  it  only  8  feet  in  places,  and 
bears  from  the  middle  of  the  Okl  Shoal  firom  S.  3°  28'  W.  to  S.  16°  42'  £.,  by  compass, 
distance  6^  miles.  It  is  2^  miles  long^^rom  east  to  west;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  nrom 
north  to  south,  nine-tenths  of  a  mile. 

.  Between  it  and  the  Old  Shoal  there  are  from  4  to  18  fathoms  water;  but  to  the  north 
and  et&t  there  are  ridges  of  only  20  to  24  feet  water,  to  the  extent  of  about  three  miles 
firom  the  New  Shoals.  Lt.  Davis  states  that  deep  water  intervenes  between  these  ridges, 
and  the  soundings  on  the  ridges  were  very  irregular. 

The  tide  rips  showed  that  two,  and  perhaps  Siree,  lines  of  shoal  ground  are  near  each 
other,  in  parallel  directions  The  latitude  of  the  centre  of  the  New  Shoals  is  40°  57'  50" 
N.,  longitude  69°  51'  40"  W.,  and  bears  from  Sankaty  Head,  S,  S.  E.,  19|  miles. 

The  tides  set  regularly  round  the  compass;  the  main  body  of  the  flood  running  to  the 
eastward  and  the  ebb  to  the  westward,  varying  north  and  south  of  east  and  west. 

But  the  flood  begins  to  turn  to  the  southward,  passing  round  to  the  west,  and  ebb  to  the 
northward,  passing  round  to  the  east,  about  li  hour  before  the  principal  set  and  strength 
are  attained. 

Upon  the  shoals  the  tides  always  run  across  their  line  of  directiout  and  are  much  more 
rapid,  which  makes  an  approach  on  the  side  to  which  the  tide  is  setting  veiy  dangerous. 

The  tide  is  never  still ;  at  even  slack  water  its  velocity  is  seMom  less  than  half  a  mile, 
and  on  the  second  quarter  of  the  flood  and  ebb  it  sets  at  a  rate  of  2  knots. 

Seven  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  South  Shoal,  in  25  or  30  fathoms,  you  will  have 
black  mud  of  a  shining  smooth  nature,  when  you  will  be  in  Tuckanuck  ChaoAal.  '  * 

To  the  westward  of  the  South  Shoal  of  Nantucket,  you  have  no  shoals,  rips,  nor  tides 
to  hurt  you,  until  you  come  near  the  land ;  but  clear  sea,  good  navigation,  and  regular 
soundings.  To  the  eastward  and  northward  of  the  South  Shoal,  you  will  have  a  rapid 
tade. 

^  POCHICK  RIP  lies  off  the  South-east  part  of  Nantucket  Island.  It  commencea 
a' few  rods  south  of  Siasconset  town,  and  then  runs  E.  S.  E.,  one  mile,  when  you » 
come  to  a  corner  on  which  are  6  feet  at  low  water ;  between  this  comer  and  the  island 
there  are  a  few  swashes,  from  21  to  3  fiithoms,  through  which  vessels  may  pass.  From 
the  comer  the  rip  runs  south;  li  mile,  when  you  come  to  iinother  swash,  half  a  .mile 
wide,  with  7  fathoms.  •  W.  S.  W.,  one-quarter  of  a  mile  fh>m  this  channel,  is  a  very  shoal 
spot,  with  6  feet,  which  runs  S.  W.  by  W.,  one-quarter  of  a  mile,  when  you  fall  into  a 
swash  40  rods  wide,  Tom  Never*s  Head  bearing  M.  N.  W.,  3  miles  distant.  You  then 
come  to  the  east  end  of  the  Old  Man,  which  runs  W.  S.  W.,  about  4  miles,  on  which  are 
from  9  feet  to  3  fothdms;  when  over  the  Old  Man,  you  will  drop  into  7  fathoms,  fine 
sand,  with  black  specks. 

Between  the  Old  Mon^  Tom  Never's  Head,  and  Pochick  Rip,  there  is  a  very  good  road- 
stead, or  anchorage;  and  with  the  wind  at  N.  W.,  N.  N.  E.,  E.  S.  E.,  and  far  as  south 
or  S.  S.  W.,  preferable  to  any  harbor  in  the  Vineyard  SotflM  for  vessels  bound  to  the 
northward  or  eastward,  particularly  in  the  i^inter  season,  provided  your  cables  and  anchors 
are  good.  Tom  Never*s  Head  bearing  E.  N.  £.  i  N.,  die  southernmost  land  W.  by  N., 
you  will  have  5  fathoms,  coarse  sand ;  trom  which,  to  the  Old  Man,  you  will  have  5,  6, 
64,  7,  8,  9,  10  to  14  fathoms,  red  sand,  then  halfway  between  the  two;  from  this  you 
•boalen  to  13, 11,  8, 7,  5, 4,  and  3  tiithoms,  fine  sand,  with  black  specks. 
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The  Great  Rip  u  about  4  leagues  from  Sankaty  Head.  On  lliis  rip,  about  E.  S.  £. 
from  Sankaty  Head,  there  are  4  feet  water,  and  east  from  Squam  there  are  5 ;  but  on 
many  other  parts  of  it  there  are  21,  3,  and  4  fathoms  water. 

Fishing  Rip  is  about  8  leagues  from  Sankaty  Head,  and  has  from  5  to  7  fathoms  water 

on  it.    Between  this  and  the  Great  Rip  the  ground  is  une?en,  there  are  12,  22,  and  15 

fathoms  water.     These  two  rips  stretch  nearly  north  and  south,  and  are  about  12  miles 

,  in  length.    Off  the  east  part  of  Nantucket  Island  lies  the  Bass  Rip,  about  3  miles  from 

Sankaty  Head. 

Around  the  coast  of  Nantucket  and  the  shoals,  yon  will  have  «andy  bottom,  and  io 
moderate  weather  had  better  anchor  than  be  driven  about  by  the  tide,  which  is  very 
rapid.  The  course  of  the  tides  at  and  over  Nantucket  Shoals,  is  nearly  N.  E.  and  S.  W., 
and  regular.  The  N.  £.  tide  makes  flood.  S.  S.  £.  moon  makes  mgh  water.  Soudi 
moon  makes  full  sea  at  Nantucket  Harbor. 

S.  S.  E.  and  W.  N.  W.  moon  makes  high  water  on  the  shoals.  The  tide  of  flood  seti 
N.  E.  by  E.,  and  ebbs  S.  W.  by  W.,  from  2  to  3  knots  an  hour.  It  ebbs  and  flows  about 
5  or  6  feet. 

BLOCK  ISLAND  CHANNEL,  ^.—JDireetUmsfor  those  running  for  Block  Island 
Channel^  to  the  southward  of  Martha^ $  Vineyard,  Vineyard  Sound,  JNdntucket  hland, 
and  su4^  as  axe  hound  into  the  Vineyard  Sound,  and  intend  going  over  the  shoals  to  th/t 
eastward* 

In  approaching  the  south  end  of  Block  Island  {on  the  N.  W.  pomt  of  wfaksh  two  ligbt- 
honsea  are  erected,  as  after  described)  from  the  southward,  the  water  shoals  gradually. 
When  the  island  bears  from  N.  W.  to  N,  by  W.,  the  bottom  is  mud:  this  is  commonly 
celled  Block  Island  Channel.  This  island,  if  ^ou  come  from  the  southward,  appears 
round  and  high ;  and  if  you  approach  it  from  the  S.  E.,  it  appears  like  a  saddle,  being 
high  at  both  ends,  but  highest  to  the  southward.  Your  course  from  the  S.  E.  head  m 
Block  Island  to  Gay  Head  lighthouse  is  E.  by  N.,  15  leagues.  The  current  in  Block 
Island  Channel  is  14.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W.,  two  knots.  If  you  fall  to  the  southward  of 
Martha^s  Vineyard,  and  can  see  Neman's  Land  Island,  and  intend  going  over  the  shod 
to  the  eastwaid,  bring  Neman's  Land  Island  to  bear  W.,  and  steer  £.  by  S.,  8  leagues, 
which  will  bring  you  up  with  Nantucket  Island,  to  ^Hiich  you  must  give  a  distance  of 
two  miles,  until  you  have  passed  Micomic  Reef,  which  extends  one  mue  from  the  shore, 
has  two  &thonis  water,  and  bears  fr^m  the  Sou^  Tower  of  Nantucket  S.  by  W.  When 
you  get  to  the  eastward  of  this  rip,  you  may  nigh  the  shore  to  within  one-quarter  of  a 
mile,  until  up  with  Tom  Never's  Head,  which  lies  1}  of  a  mile  to  the  sou&ward  axid 
westward  of  a  small  village,  called  Siasoonset,  where  you  may  anchor,  if  necessaiy,  ia 
4  or  5  &thoms. 

If  you  wish  to  continue  through  the  channel,  which  lies  between  Nantucket  Island 
and  the  Old  Man,  you  may  run  within  three  cables*  length  of  the  shore,  which  will  cany 
you  over  Pochick  Rip,  on  which  there  are  but  two  fathoms,  and  of  course  only  fit  for 
small  vessels.  When  on  this  rip,  haul  to  within  one  cable's  length  of  llie  shore,  and 
continue  in  5  &thoms  till  up  with  Sankaty  Head,  which  is  the  h^hest  eastern  land  of 
Nantucket.  Bring  Sankaty  Head  to  bear  S.  W.  when  in  5  fathoms  water,  and  run  N* 
£.  till  you  deepen  to  15  fathoms,  when  the  Round  Shoal  Buoy  will  bear  N.  W.;  aitar 
which  you  shoal  into  7  and  8  &thoms,  fine  ridges,  which  having  passed,  and  come  into 
10  fathoms,  a  north  course  will  carry  you  to  the  high  land  of  Cape  Cod,  17  leagues  dis- 
tant. If  in  a  large  ship,  and  you  make  the  south  side* of  Nantucket,  bound  over  the 
shoals,  you  may  proceed  either  within  or  without  the  Old  Man,  but  the  latter  is  pre- 
ferable. 

If  you  wish  to  go  between  the  Old  Man  and  Pochick  Rip,  brine  Tom  Neper's  Head  to 
bear  N.  W.  by  W.,  and  run  S.  E.  by  E.  till  Sankaty  Head  bears  N.  N.  W.  h  W.,  wheie 
you  will  have  9  fathoms  water,  when  you  will  run  direct  for  Sankaty  Head,  till  in  5  &th- 
oms,  which  will  be  close  on  board ;  then  continue  your  course  N.  E.  as  before  mentioned, 
for  the  Round  Shoal.  In  running  the  S.  £.  by  E.  course,  you  go  throu|^  a  swash  half  a 
mile  wide,  having  7  fathoms. 

If  you  are  coming  from  sea,  and  make  the  Island  of  Nantucket  to  the  northward  of  yoOi 
it  may  be  known  by  two  towers,  and  four  wind- mills,  which  stand  near  each  other,  upon 
an  eminence.  You  may  then  steer  directly  for  the  land,  until  you  are  within  half  a  nuiOi 
and  may,  if  bound  to  the  eastward,  run  along  the  shore  in  4, 5,  and  6  fiithoma  water,  to  the 
S.  E.  part  of  the  island,  where  there  are  shoals  and  rips,  on  which  you  will  have  only  3l 
or  3  fathoms  water.    Sankaty  Head  is  the  easternmost  headland  of  Nantucket. 

If,  when  you  make  the  New  South  Shoal,  you  are  bound  to  Boston  Bay,  and  choose  to 
go  to  the  eastward  of  all  the  shoals  and  rips,  pass  a  mile  or  two  to  the  aoathward  of  Uio 
shoal;  then  steer  N.  E.  by  E.,  about  7  leagues,  when  you  wiU  be  up  with  the  Fishing  Rip* 
In  running  this  N.  £.  by  £.  course  you  wiU  deepen  to  25  fathoms,  which  is  about  nud^vf 
of  South  Shoal  and  Fishing  Rip.    From  the  Fishing  Rip,  in  17  or  18  fiittioxna,  steer  K 
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N.  W.  for  the  high  hod  of  Cape  Cod,  18  leagues,  on  which  is  a  lighthouse  contuning  a 
fixed  light. 

If  you  come  from  the  eastward,  and  are  bound  for  New  York,  yon  should  be  care- 
ful notto  ffo  to  the  northward  of  40°  54'  N.  latitude,  until  you  pass  the  Shoals  of  Nan- 
tucket. If;  By  stress  of  weather,  you  should  be  dri?en  so  w  to  die  northward  as  to  be 
near  the  Vineyard,  you  may  pass  through  the  channel  to  the  westward  of  Nantucket 
Island,  by  bringing  Cape  Poge  lighthouse  to  bear  N.  bv  W.,  and  steering  right  for  it,  will 
lead  you  through,  in  from  3  to  4  fathoms,  clear  of  all  snoals,  leaving  Skiif  *s  Island,  which 
is  a  dangerous  shoal,  on^our  larboard  hand.  Martha's  Vineyard  Island  lies  in 'much 
the  same  latitude  as  Nantucket  Island,  and  may  be  known  by  a  small  round  bland"  which 
lies  at  the  southward  of  Gay  Head  light,  called  Neman's  Land  Island,  before  mentioned, 
8  miles  distant.  You  may  go  between  this  island  and  Martha's  Vineyard ;  but  you  must 
take  care  to  avoid  a  ledee  of  rocks  which  bears  from  Gay  Head  light  S.  by  £.,  51  miles 
distant,  called  the  Old  Man. 

In  bad  weather,  coming  from  the  eastward,  and  you  wish  far  a  hari)or,  and  the  wind  ad- 
mitting, you  may  bring  Nantucket  light  to  bear  £.  S.E.,  and  run  W.  N.  W.,  making  your 
course  good,  until  Cape  Poge  lighthouse  bears  W.  by  S.;  if  bound  into  Edgartown  Har- 
bor, then  steer  for  the  light  until  you  get  in  3  fathoms  water,  then  run  W.  N.  W.;  if  it 
shoals,  haul  to  the  northward ;  if  not,  keep  on  until  the  light  bears  south,  then  run  W. 
S.  W.;  you  wUl  have  3  and  4  fathoms,  hanl  bottom.  As  soon  as  you  get  in  51  or  6  fath- 
oms, sucky  bottom,  then  run  S.  S.  W.  until  the  light  bears  N.  E.  i  E.;  then  you  may 
anchor  in  about  5  or  6  fathoms  water  with  safety,  in  case  your  cables  and  anchors  are  sea- 
worthy ;  otherwise,  if  you  wish  to  go  into  the  harbor,  when  the  light  bears  N.  E.  i  E., 
yon  may  run  S.-  W.  by  W.  until  you  get  3i  fathoms,  hard  bottom^  then  run  west  about 
half  a  mUe,  and  you  will  be  within  the  flats,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand, 
coming  in ;  you  will  find  it  smooth,  and  about  3  or  4  fathoms  water,  where  you  may  an- 
chor with  saifety,  though  your  ground  tackling  is  poor. 

GAY  HEAD  LIGHTHOUSE  stands  at  the  south-west  end  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
on  a  remarkable  promontory,  called  Gray  Head,  elevated  above  high  water  134  feet,  eleva- 
tion of  light  above  the  sea,  150  feet. 

The  cliff,  which  rises  about  134  feet  above  the  water,  is  very  conspicuous  from  the 
different  colors  of  the  earth,  which  have  been  exposed  by  the  action  of  the  elements. 

The  lights  revolve  once  in  about  four  minutes,  and  are  obseiTed  twice  in  each  revolu- 
tion. At  the  distance  of  12  miles  they  are  obscured  about  three-fourths  of  the  time  :  al 
3  miles  distance  they  may  always  be  seen,  though  dimly,  through  parts  of  each  revolu- 
tion. Cape  Poge  light,  at  the  N.  E.  point  of  the  Vineyard,  may  be  seen  over  the  land 
from  sea,  is  a  fixed  light,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  Gray  Head ;  also  Cutterhunk  light,  at 
the  N.  W.  part  of  Cutterhunk  I^and,  south  entrance  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  which  is  also  a 
fixed  light.  The  Devil's  Bridge,  a  rocky  shoal,  makes  off  about  N.  W.  from  the  light,  one 
and  a  half  mile  distant. 

Bearings  and  distances  from  the  light :  West  part  of  Neman's  Land  Island  bears  S.  8^ 
liV.  from  Gay  Head,  6i  miles  distant.  The  island  is  about  three  miles  long  and  one 
broad.  Old  Man  S.  by  E.  This  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  which  lies  two-thirds  of  the  distance 
from  the  Vineyard  to  Neman's  Land  Isknd,  which  has  a  passage  on  both  sides  that  ia 
but  little  used.  Those  who  go  through  must  keep  near  Neman's  Land  Island  till  the 
light  bears  north.  You  will  have  7  &thoms  water  in  this  passage.  Sow  and  Pigs,  N. 
W.  by  W.,  31  leagues.  This  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  which  is  very  dangerous.  Newport 
(Rhode  Island)  lighthouse,  W.  by  N.  i  N.,  distant  11  leagues. 

To  enter  the  Vineyard  Sound,  bring  Gay  Head  light  to  bear  S.  E.  4  miles  distant,  and 
steer  £.  N.  £. 

To  enter  Buzzard's  Bay  through  Quick's  Hole,  bring  Gay  Head  light  to  bear  S,  i  W., 
and  ateer  6. 1  E.  to  the  entrance  of  Quick's  Hole,  which  is  six  miles  from  Gay  Head. 
Menemsha  Bite,  which  lies  on  the  nordi  side  of  Gay  Head,  affords  good  anchorage  2i  to 
3  miles  east  from  the  light,  with  the  wind  from  E.  to  S.  W.,  but  being  much  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  northerly  winds,  it  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  the  summer,  or  at  other 
times  from  necessiQr, 

From  Gay  Head  lighthouse,  the  south  part  of  Cutterhunk  Island  bears  N.  45^  W.,  dis- 
tant 7i  miles. 

A  lighthouse,  showing  a  fixed  light,  is  on  the  West  Chop  of  Holmes'  Hole,  elevated 
60  feet  aboTO  the  sea. 

If  yon  wish  to  go  to  Holmes*  Hole,  or  through  the  sound,  bring  Cape  Poge  light  to 
bear  8.  E.  by  E.  1  £.,  and  run  N.  W.  by  W.  ^  W,;  you  will  run  for  the  East  Chop,  and 
leave  Squash  Meadow  Shoal  on  your  starboard  hand ;  get  3  fathoms  water  on  the  Chop, 
then  haul  to  the  N.  N.  W.  until  you  deepen  to  7,  8,  or  9  fathoms ;  then  run  S.'W.  by  W . 
for  Holmes'  Hole  Roadstead,  in  4  or  3i  fathoms,  or  N.  W.  for  the  sound,  to  clear  the 
'W'eat  Chop  and  Middle  Ground. 

Gmy  Head  is  the  westernmost  land  of  Martiha's  Vineyard.    When  you  come  by  Gay 
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Head  with  a  southerly  wind,  the  south  channel  is  best.  From  Gay  Head  to  Nantucket 
Point,  the  tide  sets  directly  through  the  Vineyard  Sound  with  a  little  variation,  after 
passing  Cape  Poge  to  the  eastward,  which  is  caused  by  a  strong  tide  setting  through 
Tuckanuck  Channel.  The  land  of  Gay  Hea(l  is  high,  and  of  divers  colors,  namely,  red, 
yellow,  and  white,  in  streaks.  In  steering  from  Block  Island  for  Gay  Head,  yon 
must  be  careful  to  avoid  the  Sow  and  Pigs ;  fiiey  make  a  ledge  of  rocks,  some  of  which 
are  above,  and  others  under  water.  These  rocks  lie  24  miles  S.  W.  by  W.  from  the 
westernmost  of  Elizabeth  Isles,  and  W.  N.  A\'^.  from  Gay  Head  2|  leagues  distant;  the 
first  of  the  flood  tide  sets  strong  to  the  northward  over  them  into  Buzzard's  Bay. 
Your  course  along  Elizabeth  Isles  is  E.  N.  E.,  in  15,  14,  12,  8,  15,  16,  and  17  fathoms 
water;  give  the  isles  a  berth  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  In  running  from  Gay 
Head  light  into  Vineyard  Sound,  if  you  wish  to  make  a  harbor  on  the  north  side,  bring 
Gay  Head  light  to  bear  S.  W,.,  and  run  N.  E.  3  leagues,  which  will  carry  you  up  with 
Tarpaulin  Cove  light,  where  you  may  anchor  in  from  4  to  18  fathoms,  on  fine  sand,  the 
light  boEiring  from  W.  by  N.  to  S.  W.,  affording  safe  anchorage  with  northerly  winds. 
You  can  anchor  in  this  harbor  in  from  4  to  24  fathoms,  taking  care  to  avoid  two  rocks, 
one  on  the  north  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor.  To  avoid  the  northern  one, 
of  14  feet,  do  not  bring  the  light  to  bear  to  the  south  of  S.  S.  W.;  and  to  avoid  the  other,  of 
13  feet,  do  not  bring  the  light  to  bear  south  of  S.  4  W. 

TARPAULIN  COVE  LIGHT  lies  on  the  larboard  hand  as  you  enter  that  harbor, 
and  shows  a  fixed  light,  elevated  80  feet  above  the  sea.  It  bears  about  N.  E.  by  N.  from 
Gay  Head  light,  which  is  a  revolving  light,  34  leagues  distant. 

A  shoal  of  13  feet,  24  miles  S.  by  E.  4  E.  from  Tarpaulin  Cove,  has  been  found  by 
Lt.  C.  H.  Davis,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.  One-third  of  a  mile,  N.  E.  from  the  lighthouse, 
there  is  a  rock  of  7  feet  water,  on  which  there  is  a  black  buoy. 

When  coming  from  sea,  you  may  run  for  Gay  Head  light  when  it  bears  from  N.  N.  E. 
to  E.  S.  E.,  giving  it  a  berth  of  2  miles,  to  clear  the  DeviPs  Bridge,  which  bears  from  the 
light  N.  W.,  14  mile  distant.  As  measuring  the  distance  in  the  ni^ht  would  be  uncertain, 
you  must  keep  your  lead  going,  and  if  you  should  have  7  or  8  fathoms  when  the  light 
bears  S.  E.  by  E.,  or  S.  E.,  haul  up  north  tiU  you  have  10  or  12  fathoms ;  then  with  flood 
steer  N.  E.,  and  with  ebb  N.  E.  by  E.  3  leagues;  then  E.  N.  E.  will  be  the  course  of 
the  sound,  which  will  carry  you  to  the  northward  of  the  Middle  Ground,  which  has  a 
black  buoy  on  the  east  end,  in  16  feet  water,  bearing  from  Tarpaulin  Cove  light  E.  4 
leagues  ;  from  West  Chop  light  N.  W.  by  W.  half  a  mile;  and  from  the  black  buoy  on 
Hedge  Fence  W.  4  N.  3  leagues,  (shoalest  water  on  Middle  Ground  two  feet,)  when  you 
will  see  the  West  Chop  of  Holmes'  Hole  light,  which  you  may  run  for;  keep  one  mile 
from  shore  till  you  open  the  East  Chop  one  cable's  length,  and  with  a  flood  tide  steer  di- 
rect for  it,  and  with  ebb  keep  it  one  point  open,  till  you  open  a  wind-mill  on  the  west 
side  of  the  harbor  about  one  cable's  length,  then  run  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  till  you 
come  to  4  or  3  fathoms,  where  you  may  anchor  on  good  ground.  The  usual  mark  for 
anchoring  is  the  West  Chop,  bearing  from  N.  N.  W.  to  N.  W.  by  N.;  but  if  you  lie  any 
time  here,  the  best  anchoring  is  well  up  the  harbor,  and  close  to  the  shore,  mooring  S. 
£.  and  N.  W.,  in  4  or  5  fathoms  water.  In  this  harbor,  which  b  about  two  miles  deep, 
you  will  lie  secure  from  all  winds  except  a  northerly  one. 

You  must  not  keep  further  than  two  miles  from  the  West  Chop,  as  there  is  a  shoal 
called  Hedge  Fence,  on  the  east  end  of  which  is  a  black  buoy,  in  16  feet  water,  bearing 
from  West  Chop  east,  6  miles,  and  from  the  black  buoy  on  Middle  Ground,  E.  4  S.  3 
leagues.  The  Hedge  Fence  lies  about  34  miles  N.  E.  by  N.  from  Holmes'  Hole  light, 
and  extends  W.  N.  W.  and  E.  S.  E.  6  miles,  is  about  half  a  mile  broad,  and  haa  4  feet 
water  on  the  shoalest  part.  Between  tlus  shoal  and  Holmes'  Hole  there  are  from  8  to 
12  fathoms  water. 

If  you  make  the  Chop  in  the  night,  when  it  bears  S.  E.  you  are  clear  of  the  Middle 
Ground ;  steer  for  the  east  side  of  it  till  you  strike  in  4  or  3  fathoms  on  the  flat  ground 
near  the  Chop,  then  steer  S.  E.  by  E.,  observing  not  to  go  nearer  the  land  than  3  fiitfaoms. 
If,  in  running  S.  E.  by  E.,  you  fall  into  6  or  7  fathoms,  haul  up  S.  by  W.,  or  S.  S.  W., 
and  run  into  4  or  3  fathoms,  as  before  directed. 

If  bound  into  Vineyard  Sound,  with  the  wind  at  the  eastward,  and  you  are  near  Ae 
south  side  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  to  go  between  Squibnocket  and  the  Old  Man,  run  round 
Squibnocket  in  34  and  4  fathoms  water,  continuing  N.  N.  W.  along  the  beach  till  you 
come  to  Gay  Head  light,  and  if  ebb  tide,  anchor  in  5  fathoms,  the  light  bearing  from  N* 
to  N.  E. 

Vessels  entering  the  Vineyard  Sound  should  leave  Cutterhunk  light  on  the  larboard 
hand,  giving  it  a  berth  of  3  miles,  to  avoid  the  Sow  and  Pigs,  the  western  part  of  whidi 
bears  S.  56^  W.  from  the  light,  24  miles  distant.  Cutterhunk  is  one  of  the  Elizabetii 
Islands. 

CUTTERHUNK  LIGHT  stands  on  the  south-west  part  of  the  island  at  the  entrance 
of  Buzzard's  Bay,  intended  to  guide  veasels  into  the  bay,  and  point  out  the  location  of  the 
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Sow  and  Pigs  to  those  entering  the  bay  and  Vineyard  Sound.  It  is  a  fixed  light,  elevated 
481  feot  above  the  sea  at  high  water. 

Bearings  from  CvUerhunk  Lighthowe, 

West  part  of  Sow  and  Pigs,  very  dangerous, S.  56°  W 21  miles. 

Seconset  Point  Rocks, N.  71°  W. . . 

Old  Cock,  a  rock  north  side  entrance  Buzzard's  Bay, . . .  N.  45°  W.. ...  5 

Mishom  Point, N.    6°  E. . ,, 

Dumplin  Rock  lighthouse, • N.  18°  E. . . . 

Clark's  Point  lighthouse, N.  20°  E.  . . . 

West  Point  Pune  Island, N.  34°  E. . . . 

Gay.  Head  lighthouse, S.  42°  E.  ... 

In  entering  Buzzard's  Bay,  bring  Cutterhunk  light  to  bear  east,  3  miles  distant,  and 
stoer  N.  £.  by  N.,  which  course  will  carry  a  vessel  to  good  anchorage,  in  61  and  7  fath- 
oms, about  one  mile  from  the  Dumplin  Rock  light,  with  it  bearing  from  N.  N.  E.  to  N. 
£.  by  N.  This  is  as  fihr  as  a  stranger  should  venture  without  a  pilot,  who  can  always  be 
bad  on  setting  a  signal. 

In  coming  into  the  sound  in  the  night,  with  a  strong  north-westerly  wind,  haul  to  the 
northward  till  you  have  smooth  water  under  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  where  you  may  an- 
chor in  '14  or  10  fathoms.     Should  you  have  the  wind  to  the  southward,  it  wiU  be  best 
to  run  down  through  the  South  Channel,  or  Vineyard  side.     When  Gay  Head  light 
bears  S.  S.  E.  your  course  is  N.  E.  by  E.  1  E.,  or  E.  N.  E.,  observing  not  to  come 
nearer  the  land  than  into  7  fathoms  water,  till  you  are  abreast  of  Lambert's  Cove,  in 
which  is  good  anchorage,  with  southerly  or  easterly  winds,  and  may  be  known  by  a  high 
sand-bank,  called  Necunkey  CM,  on  the  east  side  of  it,  about  midway  the  cove,  oppo- 
site which  you  may  come  to  in  5  or  3  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  where  is  the  best  anchor- 
ing.    The  Middle  Crround  lies  about  two  miles  without  the  cove,  and  has  12  feet  water 
on  it.     If  you  intend  running  down  for  Holmes'  Hole,  your  coui-se,  when  opposite  Ne- 
cunkflT  Point,  is  £.  by  N.,  keeping  near  the  land  to  clear  the  Middle  Ground,  the  east 
end  of  which  bears  east  from  Tarpaulin  Cove  light,  4  leagues  distant.    You  may  track 
the  shore  by  the  lead  in  from  7  to  4  fathoms,  till  you  come  near  the  lights  but  come  no 
nearer  than  3  fiithoms ;  and  you  lAay  track  the  Chop  around,  the  same  as  running  down 
to  tiie  northward  of  the  Middle  Ground,  which  bears  from  the  West  Chop  light,  N.  W. 
by  W.  half  a  mile,  and  firom  the  east  end  of  the  Hedge  Fence,  W.  1  N.  3  leagues.  There 
is  good  anchoring  along  this  shore,  in  6  or  4  fathoms,  after  you  are  to  the  eastward  of 
Neoankey  Point,  till  you  come  near  the  West  Chop.     If  you  wish  to  make  a  harbor 
after  entering  the  Vineyard  Sound,  bring  Gay  Head  light  to  bear  W.  distant  8  miles,  and 
run  S.  E.  till  yon  come  into  7  fathoms  water,  which  will  be  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay 
in  Niraahebite,  near  Clark's  Spring,  where  the  best  water  may  be  had  in  great  abundance, 
and  iie  in  good  anchorage,  Gay  Head  light  bearing  W.  by  N.  The  tide  flows,  at  change  and 
full  days  of  the  moon,  at  9  o'clock,  but  in  the  channel  between  Elizabeth  Islands  and  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  the  flood  runs  tall  11  o'clock.    In  this  channel  there  is  a  Middle  Ground, 
which  18  a  narrow  shoal  of  sand,  the  eastern  end  of  which  bears  N.  W.  by  N.  from  the 
light.     There  are  not  more  than  3  or  4  feet  on  the  eastern  end.     N.  W.  from  Necunkey 
Cliff  are  3  and  4  fathoms  across  the  ground.    Opposite  Lambert's  Cove  are  12  feet,  and 
to  the  westward  of  that,  are  3  or  4  fathoms.     The  shoal  hes  W.  by  S.  and  E.  by  N.,  is 
about  4  leagues  .in  length,  and  has  several  swashes  on  it.    When  the  East  Chop  of 
Molmea*  Hole  comes  open  of  the  West  Chop,  you  are  to  the  eastward  of  the  Middle 
(irround-     Your  course  from  Tarpaulin  Cove  light  to  Holmes*  Hole  light,  is  E.  1  N., 
distant  3  leagues.    In  steering  this  course,  you  must  have  regard  to  the  tide,  as  the  ebb 
may  aet  you  too  far  to  the  southward,  and  the  flood  too  far  to  the  northward,  and  stand  in 
for  the  harbor,  when  yon  have  opened  the  East  Chop,  as  before  directed.    From  Holmes' 
Hole  light  to  Cape  Poge  light,  the  course  is  E.  S.  £.,  and  the  distance  about  3  leagues ; 
in  the  channel  between  them  there  are  12  and  11  fathoms  water.     In  going  over  the 
shoals  through  this  channel,  you  must  be  careful  to  keep  your  lea()  going,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  dangerous  sand  which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  it,  csdled  the  Horse-shoe,  distant 
from  Cape  Poge  3  leagues.     The  channel  between  this  sand  and  Cape  Poge,  and  also 
between  the   former  and  *Tuckanuck  Shoal,  is  narrow  ;  in  it  there  are  from  12  to  4i 
fathoms  w^ater,  the  latter  of  which  is  between  the  east  end  of  the  Horse-shoe  and  Tuck- 
anuck  Shoal.     When  Tuckanuck  Island  bears  S.  S.  W.  you  are  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Horse-shoe.     On  the  south  side  of  the  channel,  also,  there  are  several  spots  of  shoals,  to 
avoid  which  you  must  keep  your  lead  going. 


*  Tttckaauck  Shoal  Um  between  Cape  Poge  and  Tuckanack  Island.    On  the  shoal  a  floating  light 
moored. 
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NEW  BEDFORD,  THROUGH  QUICK'S  HOLE.— Brinff  Gay  Head  li^thoase, 
which  contains  a  revolving  light,  to  bear  S.  1  W.  and  ran  N.  i  E.  till  70a  come  to  the 
passage  through  the  islands,  which  forms  Quick's  Hole,  which  you  must  enter  as  near 
the  middle  as  possible ;  but  if  yon  deviate,  keep  the  starboard  hand  best  on  board,  to 
avoid  a  spit  or  flat  which  runs  oflf  from  the  S.  E.  point  of  Nashawina,  on  the  larboard 
hand,  when  you  will  have  from  5  to  6  fiithoms,  then  haul  square  into  the  Hole,  keeping 
the  larboard  hand  best  on  board,  following  somewhat  the  bend  of  the  shore.  Yon  will 
keep  Gay  Head  light  open  about  a  ship's  length  by  the  S.  E.  point  of  Nashawina,  till 
you  are  at  least  one  mile  north  of  the  Hole,  which  will  carry  you  to  the  eastward  of  a 
ledge  and  rock  tliat  lie  that  distance  from  it,  with  only  5  to  12  feet  water  on  them,  to  the 
westward  of  which  is  a  good  channel,  and  5  fathoms  all  round.  Then  steer  N.  1  W.  till 
you  strike  hard  bottom  in  5  fathoms  water,  on  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  Great  Ledge,  which 
is  on  th  western  side  of  the  channel;  then  N.  E.  by  N.  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  till 
i&  5i  or  6  fiithoms,  sucky  bottom,  when  the  light  will  bear  N.  N.  W. ;  then  steer  N.  by 
W.  and  run  into  the  river.*  After  passing  f  Clark's  Point  light,  you  will  see  a  small  island 
called  Outer  Egg  Island,  just  above  water,  which  you  will  leave  on  your  starboard  hand, 
giving  it  some  berth,  as  there  are  rocks  which  lie  south-westerly  from  it,  say  one-third 
of  a  mile  distant,  but  still  keeping  nearer  to  it  than  to  the  main  land,  to  avoid  Butler's  Flat, 
which  makes  off  from  the  west  shore.  To  steer  clear  of  this  flat,  keep  the'  lighthouse 
open  a  ship's  length  to  the  westward  of  the  Round  Hills.  As  soon  as  you  open  &e  north 
line  of  the-  woods  with  the  clear  land,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  lighthouse,  you  are  to 
tiie  northward  of  the  flat,  and  may  steer  direct,  either  for  the  hollow  or  the  high  part 
of  Palmer's  Island,  hauling  a  little  to  the  eastward  as  you  approach  it.  The  passage  be- 
tween this  island  and  Fort  Point,  on  the  starboard  hand,  is  narrow.  A  flat  which  extends 
out  S.  W.  from  the  point,  makes  it  necessary  to  keep  nearest  the  island.  As  you  draw 
towards  the  north  end  of  the  island,  give  it  a  berth  of  two  ships*  length,  as  a  small  flat  makes 
off  east  from  its  N.  E.  point.  As  soon  as  you  have  passed  the  i^and  one  cable's  length, 
the  town  will  appear  open  on  your  larboard  hand,  when  you  may  ran  for  the  end  of  the 
wharf  which  projects  out  farthest  into  the  channel  (Rotch's  Wharf) ;  or,  to  anchor  in  the 
depest  water,  bring  Clark's  Point  light  without  Palmer's  Island. 

Other  directions  from  QuickCs  Hole  to  New  Bedford  are,  to  make  a  north  course  good 
till  you  strike  hard  bottom  in  5  fothoms,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  channel,  and  then  haul 
up  N.  N.  W-)  but  the  former  directions  the  pilots  consider  safest. 

In  coming  into  New  Bedford  from  the  westward,  the  eastern  channel  is  safest  for 
strangers.  Give  the  Sow  and  Pigs  a  berth  of  one  mile,  and  rati  N.  £.  by  N.  till  Pune 
Island  bears  S.  E.;  then  E.  N.  E.  till  Gay  Head  light  bears  S.,  and  then  N.  i  W.,  as  be- 
fore directed. 

A  rock  lies  off  N.  W.  from  the  north  end  of  Pune  (or  Puneguese,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called)  about  one  mile  distant,  on  which  there  are  only  8  feet  at  low  water.  Between 
this  and  Wilke's  Ledge  (on  which  there  is  a  black  buoy)  is  an  open  ship  channel,  firee 
from  danger,  and  courses  may  be  varied  as  circumstances  require.  By  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  bay,  the  western  channel  is  most  commonly  used.  Giving  the  OM 
Cock,  Hen  and  Chickens  a  sufficient  berth,  the  only  danger  to  be  avoided  in  approach- 
ing Mishom  Point,  is  a  rock  which  lies  about  one  mile  S.  W.  from  it,  on  which 
there  are  only  6  feet  water.  Having  passed  Mishom  Points  S.  W.  of  which,  If  of  a 
mile  distant,  there  is  a  ledge,  on  which  there  are  not  more  than  3  fathoms  at  low 
water,  and  sometimes  less,  you  may  steer  directly  for  the  Dumpiin  Rock  light,  off  the  Round 
Hills,  and  which  may  be  passed  within  two  cables'  length  to  the  eastward.  Hence  to 
Clark's  Point  light  the  course  is  N.  N.  E.;  but  to  avoid  the  Middle  Ledge,  (on  which 
there  is  a  red  buoy,)  and  which  lies  very  near  in  a  direct  course  from  the  outer  Dum^io 
to  the  light,  it  is  better  to  steer  N.  E.  by  N.  about  a  mile,  and  then  haul  up  N.  N.  £. ; 
when  you  will  leave  the  ledge  on  your  larboard  hand.  You  may  also  carry  in  4  fathoms 
to  the  westward  of  the  ledge,  but  the  channel  between  it  and  the  Lone  Rock,  which  lies 
N.  W.  from  it,  is  narrow. 

DUMPLIN  ROCK  LIGHT,  is  on  one  of  the  Dumpiin  Rocks  in  Buzzard's  Bay, 
six  miles  S.  S.  W*  from  Clark's  Point  lighthouse.  The  lantern  is  on  a  tower  on  the 
centre  of  a  dwelling-house,  showing  a  fixed  light,  forty-three  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
followiog  are  the  bearings :  Clark's  Point  lighthouse,  N.  N.  £.  distant  5  mUes ;  Buoy 


*  When  running  from  Quick's  Hole  for  the  N.  Ledge,  as  soon  as  you  find  yourself  in  7  fathoms 
water,  you  may  be  sure  that  you  are  abreast  of  the  Great  Ledge,  ot  have  passed  it 

t  Clark*8  Point  Lighthouse  stands  on  the  south  end  of  Clark's  Neck,  containing  a  fixed  light,  etevaisd 
53  feet  above  the  leyel  of  the  sea,  at  high  water,  and  is  intended  to  guide  vessels  into  the  haroors  of  New 
3sdibrd  and  Fairiiaven.    The  light  bean  from  Cutterhunk  light,  S.  20<*  W.,  12|  miles  distant 

From  the  light  to  Dumpiin  Rock  light,  S.  24"  W.  4  miles. 
«*  **       Centre  Quick's  Hole,  S.  lO**  E.  10    do. 

«<  <•       Black  Rock,  S.54<»E.2i    do. 
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on  Middle  Ledge,  N.  E.  by  N.  h  N.  2i  miles ;  Buoy  on  North  Ledge,  N.  £.  i  £. 
3  miles ;  Bnoy  on  Great  Ledge,  E.  1  S.  2  miles ;  Wood's  Hole,  E.  by  S.  15  miles;  Qaick*B 
Hole,  S.  by  £.  i  £.  12  miles ;  Buoy  on  Wilke's  Ledge,  S.  by  £.  i  E.  2i  miles ;  Pine 
Island,  S.  by  W.  10  miles ;  Cutterhunk  lighthouse,  S.  S.  W.  12  miles ;  Sow  and  Pigs, 
S.  S.  W.  i  W.  14  miles;  Mishom  Point,  S.  W.  i  W.  2  raUes;  White  Rock,  N.  i  E. 
half  a  mile. 

When  bound  to  sea,  a  S.  W.  by  S.  course  from  the  Dumplin  Rock  light  will  carry 
you  just  without  the  ledge  south  of  Mishom  Point,  and  in  a  fair  channel  way  between 
the  Sow  and  Pigs,  and  Hen  and  Chickens. 

From  Seaconet  Roclis  (giving  them  a  berth  of  one  mile)  to  the  entrance  of  Buzzard's 
Bay,  the  course  is  E.  i  S.  By  this  course  made  good,  lul  the  dangers  of  the  Hen  and 
Chickens  will  be  avoided.  Soundings  generally,  from  9  to  7  fathoms,  and  mostly  hard 
bottom,  till  it  deepens  to  16  &thoms,  sucky  bottom,  when  Cutterhunk  Island  light  will  be 
upwards  of  a  mile  distant,  and  Chuk's  Point  light  will  bear  N.  N.  E.,  and  you  may  run 
directly  for  the  light  till  up  with  the  Dumplin  Rocks,  to  which  a  sufficient  berth  must  be 
given.  Or  you  may  stand  on  this  N.  N.  £.  course  till  in  7  fathoms,  sucky  bottom,  which 
will  be  between  Mishom  Point  and  the  Round  HiUs,  and  come  to  anchor ;  or  otherwise, 
steer  N.  N.  E.  till  Pune  Island  bears  S.  £.,  and  then  £.  N.  E.  for  Quick's  Hole  chan- 
nel, as  before  directed.  It  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  if,  when  you  have  stood  in  from 
Seaconnet  Point  towards  Cuterhunk  Island  Dght,  and  the  light  on  Clark's  Point  is  not  to 
be  seen,  but  you  can  see  Gay  Head  light,  you  may  stand  on  your  course  £.  i  S.  till  you 
shut  it  in  behind  the  west  end  of  Cutterhunk,  but  must  then  immediately  change  your 
coune  to  N.  N.  £.  If  neither  light  is  to  be  seen,  the  soundings  are  the  only  dependence, 
and  must  be  very  carefully  attended  to.  In  light  winds  you  must  take  care  the  flopd  tide 
does  not  carry  you  into  Buzzard's  Bay,  or  on  die  Sow  and  Pigs. 

Additional  Remarks. — To  the  S.  £.  of  the  Dumplin  Rock  light,  one-half  to 
tliree-quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  is  a  sand-spit  with  only  7  feet  of  water  on  it.  Between 
this  spit  and  the  rocks,  there  are  5  fathoms  water. 

Lone  Rock,  on  which  a  black  buoy  lies,  about  35  feet  S.  by  E.  from  the  rock ;  from 
which,  Clark's  Point  lighthouse  bears  N.  N.  E. ;  Outer  Dumplin  Rock,  S.  by  W.  i  W.; 
Round  Hill  S.  W.  i  S. ;  White  Buoy  at  Hussey's  Rocks  S.  W.  by  W.,  distance  by  es- 
tinifttk>D,  one  mile.  The  entrance  of  Apponeganset  River  N.  W.,  and  N.  W.  of  the 
Middle  Ledge,  nearly  half  a  mile  distant,  is  nearly  or  quite  dry  at  low  water,  when  there 
are  2i  fathoms  round  it.  Between  this  rock  and  the  Hussey  Rock  is  the  entrance  to  Ap- 
poneganset River ;  depth  of  water,  in  the  channel,  3i  fathoms.  There  is  also  a  channel 
between  the  Hussy  Rock  and  White  Rock.  Course  from  Quick's  Hole  to  entrance  of 
Apponeganset  River,  N.  N.  W. 

The  White  Rock,  on  which  a  white  buoy  lies,  about  40  feet  S.  S.  E.  from  the  Hussey's 
Rocks,  from  which  Round  Hills  bear  S.  S.  W. ;  White  Rock  south,  and  distant  by  esti- 
mation, one  mile ;  Clark's  Point  lighthouse  N.  £.  by  N. ;  Buoy  at  the  Lone  Rock  N.  £. 
by  £.  and  the  entrance  of  Apponeganset  River,  N.  N.  W.  appears  considerably  high 
above  water,  and  the  two  rocks  to  the  westward  of  it,  called  the  Rugged  Rocks,  are 
always  to  be  seen. 

A  small  rock  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  North  Ledge,  (about  one  mile  distant  from  the  buoy,) 
with  only  7  feet  water  on  it,  and  another  small  rock  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  same  ledge,  (about 
half  a  mile  distant  from  the  buoy,)  with  10  feet  water  on  it,  were  recently  discovered  by 
Capt.  Mosher.  On  the  former  he  struck  with  the  brig  Commodore  Decatur,  and  on  the 
latter  with  the  brig  Elizabeth. 

Packet  Rock,  a  small  sunken  rock,  on  which  there  are  4  feet  water,  lies  half  a  mile,  or 
npwards,  W.  by  N.  from  Black  Rock.  The  passage  for  coasting  vessels  bound  from 
Kew  Bedford  up  the  bay,  is  between  Packet  and  Black  Rocks. 

The  soundings  across  the  western  entrance  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  between  the  Sow  and 
Pigs,  and  Hen  and  Chickens,  and  some  distance  within  them,  are  very  irregular,  varying; 
finom  5  to  10  and  15  fathoms,  and  bottom  generally  hard. 

A  south-east  moon  makes  high  water  in  the  bay,  and  the  average  set  of  tide  is  11  knot. 

Bearingi  of  Ledges  from  Clark^s  Point  LighU 

North  Ledge, S.  by  E. 

MiddleLedge ..S.by  W.JW. 

OreatLedge, , S.  i  W. 

Wilkes' Ledge S.  by  W. 

Wait's  Idand  Ledge  (buoy,) S.  E.byE. 
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Other  hearings  from  the  Light. 

Old  Bartholomew  Rock, E.  26°  N.,  one-sixth  of  a  mile 

distant. 

Quick's  Hole S.   S^E. 

Dumplin  Rocks  light, S.  21°  W.,  or  S.  S.  W.,  nearly. 

White  Rocks S.  25°  W. 

Round  Hills S.20°W. 

From  the  North  Ledge. 

The  Jiffhthonse  bean, N.  by  W. 

Black  Rock, N.E.byE. 

Dumplin  Rocks  light, S.  W. 

From  Middle  Ledge. 

Lighthouse, N.  by  £.  i  E. 

Dumplin  Rocks  light, S.  W.  by  S.  J  S. 

From  Cheat  Ledge. 

Lighthouse, N.iE. 

Mishom Point, ,••••• ••• •••••••  W.  S>  \v • 

North  Ledge, N.N.  £.,  2  miles  dt 

Dumplin  IU>cks  light,.  • . ; • W.  1  N. 

From  Wilkes*  Ledge. 

Lighthouse, •  • .' N.  by  £. 

Mishom  Point, W.by  N.  i  N.,  2mlle8dii 

Dumplin  Rocks  light, N.  by  W.  i  W.,  about  same 

distance. 

From  WetVs  Island  Ledge. 

Lighthouse, N.W.byW. 

JYiisnom, *•«•«.•.••••••••••••••   ••••••••••«•  w «  o*  \w • 

Little  Black  Rock, N.  by  £. 

Black  Rock, N.W.JW. 

« 

BUZZARD'S  BAY.—The  entrance  of  Buzzard's  Bay  lies  between  Bird  Island  on  the 
N.  W.,  and  Wing's  Neck  on  the  S .  £.  Sailing  for  Monument  River,  the  best  water  is  near 
to  Wing's  Neck,  and  from  the  point  of  Wing's  Neck,  nearly  up  to  the  southernmost  of 
Tobus  Islands,  are  from  4  to  6  fathoms  water.  Near  to  the  Island,  (Tobus,)  comraeoces 
a  ridge  of  flats,  extending  over  to  the  N.  W.  shore,  on  which  are  7  to  9  feet  water.  Hav- 
ing passed  over  this  ridge,  you  will  have  from  15  to  20  feet  water,  which  depth  you  may 
carry  until  abreast  of  a  large  single  rock,  called  the  Old  Cow,  which  lies  about  one-quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  when  you  will  come  up  with  a  ridge  of  hard  sand,  from  100  to 
120  fathoms  wide,  on  which  are  from  7  to  9  feet  water,  which,  after  passing,  you  will 
have  from  18  to  22  feet  water,  quite  up  to  Back  River  Harbor.  The  soundings  are  re- 
duced to  low  water.  Rise  from  3  to  6  feet.  High  water  at  full  and  change  of  the  moon 
at  8  o'clock. 

Bird  Island  is  on  the  north  shore  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  near  the  east  side  of  Sippican  Har- 
bar,  in  the  town  of  Rochester,  about  12  miles  E.  N.  E.  from  New  Bedford  lighthouse. 
It  is  small,  not  containing  more  than  three  acres  of  land,  and  is  about  five  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  light  and  dwelling-houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  whitewashed. 
The  tower  of  the  former  is  25  feet  high,  on  which  is  a  lantern  7  feet  high.  It  it  a  revol- 
ving light;  time  of  revolution  3i  minutes. 

There  are  three  of  the  Tobus  Islands,  but  at  low  water  they  are  all  connected. 

BUOYS  IN  BUZZARD'S  BAY.— There  are  5  buoys  placed  in  Buzzard's  Bay,  viz: 
A  yellow  buoy  on  the  S.  £.  part  of  the  North  Ledge,  in  2i  fethoms  water;  a  red  buoyi 
lying  in  very  shoal  water,  on  the  centre  of  the  middle,  which  is  a  small  ledge ;  a  white 
buoy  on  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  Great  Ledge,  in  3  fathoms  water;  a  black  buoy  on  the  S. 
W.  part  of  Wilkes'  Ledge  in  2j|  fiithoms  water — all  oip  the  western  side  of  the  bay;  and  a 
white  buoy  in  2  Jathoms  water,  on  West's  Island  Lec^e,  on  the  eastern  side. 

All  theee  buoys,  except  the  one  on  West's  Island  Ledge,  are  taken  up  in  the  winter. 
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Bearings  and  distances  from  Bird  Island  Lighthouse. 

The  south  point  of  West's  Island, S.  W.  |  W.,  10  miles. 

West's  Island  Ledge, S.  W.  4  W.,  11  miles. 

The  north  entrance  of  Quick's  Hole, •  .S.  W.  by  S.,  35  miles. 

Wood's  Hole,  due S.  10  miles. 

The  entrance  of  Monument  River, £.  N.  £.  i  N.,  71  miles. 

Bearings  and  distances  of  sundry  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Buzzard*  s  Bay. 

FfWQ  Wing's  Neck  to  the  lighthouse  on  Bird  Island, W.  by  S.,  2i  miles. 

Minister's  Neck, .S.  by  £.  i  of  a  mile. 

From  Great  Rocky  Point  to  the  south  end  of  Mishom  Island,  S.  W.  i  W.,  |  of  a  mile. 

Hog  Island, W.  by  S.,  1  of  a  mile. 

Wing's  Neck S.  W.,  3  miles. 

Tobus  Island, S.  S.  W.,  ^  of  a  mile. 

Old  Cow  Rock S.  by  E.  4  E.,  ^  ofamile. 

From  the  south  end  of  Mishom  Island  to  Bird  Island, S.  W.  by  W.  i  W .,  44  miles- 
Wing's  Neck S.  W.  4  S.,  2i  miles. 

WEST  ISLAND  LEDGE  BUOY.— West  Island  Ledge  lies  in  Buzzard's  Bay,  be- 
tween five  and  six  miles  S.  E.  by  E.  from  New  Bedford  lighthouse,  in  from  4  to  44  fiith- 
oms  water.     A  a  large  white  buoy  has  been  placed  over  the  ledge. 

HufoUawing  are  the  hearings  by  compass,  from  Rhode  Island  lighthouse,  of  several 

remarkable  places,  together  with  (he  distances,  viz : 

Block  Island,  (S.  E.  point,). .  •  • S.  W.  by  S.  4  S. 

Point  Judith  light, S.  W.  i  S.,  distant  2  leagues. 

Block  Island,  (S.  E.  point,) S.  W.  |  S.,  or  S.  W.  by  S.,  nearly. 

Block  Island,  (middle,) S.  W.  4  S.,  distant  6  leagues. 

Block  Island,  (S.  E.  end,) S.  W.  by  S.  4  S. 

Whale  Rock W.  IS. 

Brenton's  Reef,  .•••••.••.•••.••••••••••••£.  S.  E.  ^E. 

South  point  of  Rhode  Island, .  • .  • E.  4  S. 

Highest  part  of  Castle  Hill,.  • E.  N.  E.  i  E. 

Brenton's  Point,. •••••N.  E.  bv  E. 

Fort  on  Goat  Island •• E.  N.  E.  4  N. 

South-easternmost  Dumplin,  • N.  £.  |  E. 

Kettle  Bottom, N.  E. 

Newton's  Rock, .  •  • .  • • ;, . •  .S.,  near  200  yards. 

N.  B.  The  anchoring  place  between  die  town  of  Rhode  Island  and  Coster's  Harbor, 
N.  E.  by  E. 

WAREHAM  HARBOR,  IN  BUZZARD'S  BAY.— This  harW  can  only  be  at- 
tempted  in  the  day  time;  and  the  only  safety  is  to  keep  in  between  the  buoys,  of  which 
there  are  9  in  number,  leaving  in  going  in,  tlie  black  buoys  on  the  starboard  hand,  and  the 
white  on  the  larboard. 

NED'S  POINT  LIGHTHOUSE  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  and 
oo  the  east  side  of  Mattapoisett  Harbor,  about  one  mile  S.  E.  from  the  village,  and  con- 
tahis  a  fixed  light.  The  tower  is  built  of  stone,  and  whitewashed,  standing  45  feet  from 
Uie  tea  to  the  S.  W.,  and  250  feet  from  the  sea  to  the  S.  E.  The  lantern  is  elevated  40 
feet  above  die  level  of  the  sea. 

Bearings  and  distancesfrom  Ned's  Point  Lighthouse. 

A  buoy  on  Nye's  Ledge,  S.  20',  half  £.,  distant  two  and  a  half  miles. 

A  buoy  on  S.  E.  paint  of  MattapoiBett  Ledges,  104^  Em  distant  one  and  seven-eighths 
ofamile. 

A  buoy  on  Snow's  Rock,  S.  10^  -E.,  distant  three  and  one-barter  miles. 

A  buoy  on  N.  W.  part  of  Mattapoisett  Ledge,  S.  34  W.,  distant  one  and  a  half  mfle. 

Cormoraot  Rocks,  S.  4^,  half  W.,  distant  three  and  a  half  raOes. 

Angoloco  Point,  S.  55°  £.,  distant  one  and  three-quarter  miles. 

Wood's  Hole,  S.  02^,  half  E.,  distant  nine  miles. 

Before  coming  up  with  West  Island,  bring  Bird  Island  light  to  bear  Ni  E.  by  N.,  and 
nu  for  it  nDtU  Ned's  Point  light  bean  N.  N.  W.,  half  W.,  when  you  may  haul  up  N. 
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W,  half  W.  In  ranning  this  course,  you  will  pass  a  buoy,  painted  white,  with  two  bhck 
stripes  around  it,  which  stands  on  the  middle  of  Nye's  Ledge,  in  two  and  one-half  fath- 
oms water;  this  ledge  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over,  eidier  way,  and  not  more  than 
eight  feet  water  on  some  parts  of  it.  Continuing  this  course,  you  will  pass  a  buoy  on  your 
larboard  hand,  painted  white,  with  three  black  stripes  around  it,  which  stands  on  the  S. 
£.  part  of  Mattapoisett  Ledge,  in  two  and  one-half  fiithoms  of  water.  Continue  the  above 
course,  and  you  will  pass  two  buoys,  one  on  your  starboard,  and  the  other  on  your  lar- 
board hand ;  the  latter  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sinking  Ledge,  in  three  fiaithoma  of 
water;  the  former  stands  by  the  side  of  the  Snow  Rock,  in  two  and  one-half  fathoms  of 
water.  This  rock  has  eight  and  one-half  feet  water  on  it.  Keep  midway  until  you  pass 
them,  when  you  may  steer  N.  W.  by  W.,  until  Ned's  Point  light  bears  east,  when  yon 
may  anchor  in  three  fathoms  water,  good  bottom. 

There  are  two  other  buoys  not  named  above;  the  one  stands  about  N.  £.  from  Snow 
Rock,  in  three  fathoms  of  water,  by  the  side  of  the  Barstow  Rock;  the  other  on  the  ex- 
treme point  of  Ned's  Point,  in  two  fathoms  of  water. 
Mattapoisett  has  a  fine  harbor,  and  easy  of  access. 

RHODE  ISLAND  HARBOR.— Two  lighthouses  are  erected  on  the  N.W.  point  of 
Block  Island,  showing  fixed  lights,  bearing  N.  and  S.,  distant  25  feet  from  each  other,  and 
elevated  58  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the  point  extending  into  the  sea,  in 
nearly  a  N.  |  E.  course,  is  a  shoal,  making  it  dangerous  for  a  vessel  to  pass  within  two 
miles  of  the  light  From  this  shoal,  Montock  Point  lisAithouse  bears  S.  W.  by  W.  i  W.; 
Point  Judith  Point  lighthouse,  N.  E.  by  N.;  Watch  HiU  lighthouse,  W.  N.  W.;  Clay 
Head,  (Block  Island,)  S.  E.  by  E.;  rocks  off  Clay  Head,  S.  E.  by  E.  i  E.;  and  the  S.  W. 
part  of  Block  Island,  S.  S.  W.  }  W. 

The  two  lights  cannot  be  made  separate  when  to  the  northward,  unless  in  a  position  to 
make  Point  Judith  light  N.  E.,  when  they  appear  like  the  lights  of  a  steam-boat. 

Vessels  coming  from  the  southward,  or  south  and  westward,  wOl  make  Block  Island. 
Give  it  a  berth  of  about  one  mile,  on  the  east  and  west  sides.  The  two  lights  situated  on 
the  N.  W.  point  of  this  island,  are  so  near  together,  they  appear  as  one  light  until  you 
are  within  two  or  three  miles  of  them.  Off  the  N.  W.  Point,  a  shoal  makes  out  N.  i  E., 
which  renders  it  dangerous  for  large  ships  to  pass  within  two  miles  of  the  lights.  Point 
Juditii  light  bears  from  these  lights  N.  £.  |  N.,  distant  11  miles.  After  passing  Point 
Judith,  follow  the  directions  given  below  for  sailing  into  Newport. 

The  lighthouse  on  Point  Judith  is  a  stone  edifice,  40  feet  high.  The  lamps  are  60 
foot  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  contain  a  revolving  light,  to  distinguish  it  from  New- 
port light,  which  stands  on  Conannicut  Island,  and  is  a  fixed  light.  The  distance  from 
the  lighthouse  to  high- water  mark,  is  as  follows:  E.  from  the  lighthouse  to  high-water 
mark,  16  rods;  S.  E.,  14  rods;  S.,  18  rods;  S.  S.  W.,  23  rods:  which  is  the  extreme 
part  of  the  point,  to  which  a  good  berth  should  be  given.  The  light  on  Point  Judith  bears 
S.  W.  i  S.,  2  leagues  distant  from  Newport,  (lUiode  Island)  lighthouse.  Point  Judith 
light  may  be  distinguished  from  Watch  Hill  light,  by  the  light  not  wholly  disappearing 
when  within  3  leagues  of  it. 

From  the  S.  £.  part  of  Block  Island  to  Rhode  Island  lighthouse,  the  course  is  N. 
by  E.  i  E.,  and  the  distance  7  leagues:  about  midway  between  them  there  are  24  fiith- 
oms  water.  If  you  are  on  the  west  side  of  Block  Island,  with  the  body  of  the  island 
bearing  E.  N.  E.,  in  8  or  10  fathoms  water,  your  course  to  Point  Judith  light  is  N.  £. 
by  E.,  about  6  leagues.  This  point  appears  like  a  nag^s  head,  and  is  pretty  bold;  be- 
tween Block  Island  and  the  point  there  are  from  30  to  6  fathoms  water,  except  a  small 
shoal  ground,  which,  in  thick  weather,  is  often  a  good  departure,  say  4  to  5  fathoms, 
bearing  about  W.  by  S.  frow  Point  Judith  light,  distant  3  miles.  From  Point  Judith, 
when  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  point  to  Rhode  Island  Harbor,  your 
course  is  N.  E.,  and  the  distance  is  about  8  miles.  When  in  13  fathoms  water.  Point 
Judith  light  bearing  W.,  or  W.  by  N.,  the  course  to  Rhode  Island  Harbor  is  N.  E.  by 
N.  1  N.,  and  the  distance  to  the  lighthouse  2  leagues.  The  lighthouse,  together  with 
the  Dumplins,  must  be  left  on  your  larboard  hand;  it  stands  on  the  south  part  of  Co- 
nannicut Island.  This  point  is  called  the  Beaver's  Tail,  and  is  about  2  leagues  distant 
from  Point  Judith. 

Conannicut  Island  lies  about  3  miles  west  of  Newport,  the  south  end  of  "which  (called 
the  Beaver's  Tail,  on  which  Newport  lighthouse  stands)  extends  about  as  far  south  as  the 
south  end  of  Rhode  Island.  The  lighSiouse  on  Goat  Island  bears  N.  60^  £.  from  the 
light  on  Conannicut  Island,  and  Kettle-bottom  Rock  N.  E.  The  east  shore  forms  the 
west  part  of  Newport  Harbor.  The  ground  the  lighthouse  stands  upon  is  abo^t  12  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea  at  high  water.  From  the  ground  to  the  top  of  thie  cornice 
are  50  feet,  round  which  is  a  gallery,  and  within  that  stands  the  lantern,  which  is  about 
11  feet  high,  and  8  feet  in  diameter.     It  contains  a  fixed  light. 

A  sunken  rock  lies  south  of  Beaver  Tail,  called  Newton  Rock,  on  which  it  breaks  if 
there  be  any  sea,  distant  200  yards  from  Rhode  Island  lighthouse. 
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AVitde  'within  the  lighthouse,  and  near  to  the  shore,  on  the  west  side,  there  is  a  core 
called  Mackerel  Cove,  the  entrance  to  which  is  shoal  and  dangerous.  As  both  ends  of 
these  islands  are  pretty  bold,  you  may  pass  into  the  anchoring  at  either  end,  and  ride 
nearer  to  Goat  Island  side  than  to  that  of  Rhode  Island,  as  the  other  parts  of  ^e  harbor 
are  grassy,  and  would  be  apt  to  choke  your  anchors.  Rhode  Island  is  navigable  all  roundt 
by  keeping  in  the  middle  of  the  channel. 

GOAT  ISLAND  lies  before  the  town  of  Newport,  about  5  miles  N.  E.  from  Newport 
light,  and  has  a  lighthouse  on  the  north  end,  containing  a  fixed  light,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing bearings  have  been  taken: — Newport  lighthouse  bears  S.  60  W  ,  equal  to  S.  W. 
by  W.  i  W.,  distant  5  miles;  west  shore  of  Castle  Hill,  S.  54  W.,  or  S  W.  |  W.,  21; 
Brenton's  Point,  S.  51  W.,  or  S.  W.  4  W.,  1;  South  Dumplin  Rock,  S.  70  W.,  or  W. 
S.  W.  i  W.,  11;  Conannicut  Ferry,  N.  71  W.,  or  W.  N.  W.  i  W..  2i;  south  point  of 
Rose  Island,  N.  584  W.,  or  N.  W.  by  W.  i  W.  I;  Gull  Rock,  N.  11*  W.,  or  N.  by  W.,  |; 
west  shore  of  Coster's  Harbor  Island,  N.,  1} ;  buoy  on  the  north  point  of  Groat  Island,  N. 
60  £.,  or  N.  i  £.,  i»    Large  vessels  go  south  of  tne  buoy. 

Narragansett  Bay  lies  between  Conannicut  Island  and  the  main.  Your  course  in  is 
about  north,  taking  care  to  avoid  Whale  Rock ;  you  may  pass  in  on  either  side,  and  an- 
chor where  you  please.  From  the  lighthouse  on  Conannicut  Island  to  Gay  Head,  in 
Martha's  Vineyard  Island,  the  course  is  E.  by  S.  i  S.,  and  the  distance  9  leagues. 

Yon  must  take  care  to  avoid  the  rocks  which  lie  off  south  from  CaslJe  H3i,  some  of 
which  are  above  water.  Castle  Hill  is  on  the  east  side  of  Rhode  Island  Harbor,  N.  E. 
from  which  is  Fort  Adams,  from  the  north  end  of  which  a  reef  extends. 

Vessels  coming  from  the  eastward,  to  clear  Brenton's  Reef,  bring  Newport  light  to 
bear  W.  N.  W.,  and  steer  fbr  it  until  they  see  Goat  Island  light  from  the  deck,  which 
win  then  bear  N.  E.  I  E.;  then  run  for  Goat  Island  light  untQ  it  bears  E.,  (or  continue 
your  course  until  it  bears  E.  S.  E.,)  at  the  same  time  keeping  Newport  light  bearing  S. 
W.  by  W.,  and  anchor  in  7  to  9  fathoms,  good  bottom.  In  coming  from  the  west,  afber 
passing  Point  Judith,  (the  lighthouse  whereon  has  a  revolving  light,J  steer  N.  £.  by  N., 
until  you  draw  up  with  Newport  light,  to  which  giving  a  berth,  run  ror  Goat  Island  light, 
and  anchor  as  above  directed.  Goat  Island  lies  before  the  town  of  Newport,  extends 
about  north  and  souths  and  has  a  fort  on  it;  off  the  N.  E.  point  lies  a  buoy  in  16  feet 
water. 

A  large  white  buoy  is  also  placed  at  the  end  of  the  shoal,  which  makes  out  from  the 
south  end  of  the  island,  in  10  feet  water.  The  shore  on  the  north  and  south  ends  is 
rocky,  and  you  must  not  attempt  going  between  the  buoys  and  the  island. 

Vessels  coming  from  the  westward  through  Long  Island  Sound,  bound  to  Rhode  Isl- 
and, will  leave  Fisher's  Island  on  the  larboard  hand,  and  steer  E.  by  N.,  which  will  cariy 
them  to  Point  Judith,  keeping  in  not  less  than  10  fathoms  water,  giving  the  point  a  berth 
of  one  mile,  when  you  will  see  Newport  light  bearing  N.  E.  i  N.,  distant  6  miles;  steer 
for  it,  leaving  it  on  your  larboard  hand :  you  will  then  steer  for  Goat  Island  light,  which 
bears  from  Newport  light  N.  E.,  distant  about  5  miles;  keeping  the  latter  bearing  S.  W. 
by  W.  until  you  bring  Goat  Island  light  to  bear  E.,  or  E.  S.  £.,  and  anchor  in  from  7  to 
9  &thom9  water,  sood  holding  ground.  Between  Newport  light  and  the  North  Dump- 
Hn,  yon  will  have  Scorn  18  to  28  fiithoms  water. 

I^  after  passing  Point  Judith,  as  before  directed,  you  wish  to  proceed  toward  Proid- 
dence  through  the  West  Passage,  your  course  is  N.  E.,  leaving  Newport  light  (on  Co- 
nannicut Island)  on  your  starboard  hand,  half  a  mile  distant,  when  your  course  will  be 
N.  by  W.,  li  league,  to  Dutch  Island  light,  (erected  on  the  south  part  of  the  bland,  show- 
mg  a  fixed  lieht,)  which  you  also  leave  on  your  starboard  hand,  one-quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant, fi*om  which  you  steer  N.  4  E.,  14  miles,  for  the  light  on  Warwick  Neck,  leaving  it 
on  the  larboard  hand,  one-quarter  of  a  mile,  where  you  may  anchor  in  3  fathoms  water, 
as  it  ia  not  safe  to  proceed  further  without  a  pilot,  unless  you  choose  to  depend  on  finding 
the  channel,  which  is  marked  out  by  stakes. 

In  enteiing  this  passage,  keep  nearest  Conannicut  Island,  to  avoid  the  Whale  Rock, 
which  bears  from  Newport  light  S.  82^  80'  W.,  distant  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  with 
some  scattering  rocks  north  and  south  of  it. 

Warwick  Neck  lighthouse  is  erected  on  the  south  part  of  Warwick  Neck,  and  shows 
a  fixed  light.  A  spar  buoy  is  placed  on  Long  Island  roint,  off  Warwick  Harbor,  li  mile 
distant,  which  must  be  left  on  the  larboard  hand  going  into  East  Greenwich. 

BUOYS  AND  SPINDLES  PLACED  AT  NEWPORT  HARBOR.--A  spindle 
on  Saddle  Rock,  eastward  of  Rose  Island,  on  either  side  of  which  there  is  a  passage. 

A  spindle  with  a  ball,  on  a  rock  at  the  south  end  of  the  island,  which  you  leave  to  the 
northward. 

One  red  buoy,  ynth.  a  cross,  on  Dyer's  Reef,  south  part  of  Coster's  Harbor,  which  you 
leave  on  the  starboard  hand. 

One  on  the  ledge  off  the  Bishop's  Rock,  called  the  Triangle  Rock,  on  either  side  of 
which  jon  may  pass,  giving  the  buoy  a  berth. 
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Ooe  red  spar  buoy  at  the  south,  and  one  at  the  north  end  of  GnB  Rocks,  both  of  which 
yon  pass  to  the'  eastward. 

One  spar  buoy  on  Providence  Point,  which  is  the  north  end  of  Prudence  Island,  to  the 
northward  of  which  is  the  main  channel. 

NEWPORT  TO  PROVIDENCE.— Pass  Half-way  Rock,  which  Des  nearly  in 
middle  of  the  river,  about  5i  inilds  from  Newpoit,  and  li  mile  from  the  south  end  of 
Prudence  Island,  there  is  a  passage  on  both  sides  of  the  rock.  West  from  Prudence 
Island  lies  Hope  Island,  having  a  passage  all  round,  civing  the  N.  E.  end  a  small  berth. 

From  the  Triangle  Rock,  which  lies  ofT  the  Bishop  Rocks,  on  which  is  a  buoy  that 
may  be  passed  on  either  side,  to  Warwick  Neck  light,  the  course  is  N.  {  W.  After 
leaving  Prudence  Island,  3  miles  N.  E.  by  N.  from  Warwick  Neck  light,  you  pass  on 
your  larboard  hand  a  spar  buoy,  which  you  may  go  very  close  to.  E.  i  S.  firom  Warwick 
Neck  light  lies  a  spar  buoy,  which  you '  leave  on  the  starboard  hand.  When  Warwick 
Neck  Ught  bears  W.,  Qteer  N.  N.  E.  for  Nyatt  Point  li^ht,  leavmg  the  spar  buoy  on 
Providence  Point  on  the  starboard'  hand,  and  running  so  mr  to  the  ^stward  as  to  bring 
Prudence  Island  to  bear  south,  by  which  you  leave  the  Middle  Ground,  which  has  a  buoy 
on  it,  on  the  larboard  hand.  Nyatt  Point  Dght  is  on  the  starboard  hand,  and  9  miles  from 
Providence.  Soon  after  passing  the  light  you  come  up  with  a  pyramid,  directly  op- 
posite the  village  of  Patuxent,  Sie  base  of  which  is  painted  black,  With  a  white  top, 
erected  on  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which  you  may  approach  very  near,  leaving  it  to  the  larboard 
hand.  At  a  short  distance  you  come  to  another  pyramid,  and  a  stake,  both  which  you 
leave  on  your  larboard  hand.  One-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  last  pyramid  lie  Lovett's 
Rocks,  having  a  spar  buoy  on  them,  which  must  be  left  on  the  starboard  hand,  going  very 
near  to  them. 

BRISTOL  HARBOR.— Bristol  Harbor  lies  9  miles  from  Newport,  and  east  of  War- 
wick light.  At  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  lies  Castle  Island,  having  a  pyramid  on  it,  which 
TB  left  on  the  starboard  hand,  and  a  red  buoy  on  the  larboard,  steering  N.  £.  when  en- 
tering. 

STONINGTON  LIGHTHOUSE  shows  a  fixed  light  on  the  extreme  point  of  land 
at  Stonington,  and  bears  from  Watch  Hill  Point  lighthouse  N.  W.  i  W.,  2  miles  dis- 
tant; from  Napertree  Point,  N.  N.  W.  |  W.,  li  mile ;  from  Catumbsett  Rocks  spin- 
dle, N.,  21  miles ;  Wicopessett,  N.  by  E.,  2  miles ;  Latimore's  Reef,  N.  E.  j  £.,  2 
miles ;  Wamphasgett  Shoal,  E.  i  N.,  half  a  mile ;  North  Dumplin,  £.  by  N.  {  N.,  5k 
miles  distant. 

STONINGTON  HARBOR  AND  FISHER'S  ISLAND.— If  off  the  soutfi-east 
part  of  Fisher's  Island,  bring  the  highest  steeple  in  the  town  of  Stonington  open  to  the 
east  of  Stonington  lighthouse,  and  steer  for  it  N.  6^  E.,  until  Watch  Hill  bears  east, 
when  you  will  have  passed  through  Lord's  Channel,  which  is  between  the  spindle  on 
"Wicopessett  Island  Ledge  and  the  spindle  on  Catumb  Ledge,  you  will  then  be  in  12  to 
13  fathoms  water,  then  steer  north-westerly  to  clear  the  shoal  water  extending  from  Bart- 
lett's  Reef,  until  the  light  bears  N.  by  £.,  when  you  may  steer  directly  for  the  lighthouse, 
or  the  breakwater,  into  the  harbor. 

If  you  should  be  to  the  eastward  of  Watch  Hill  light,  and  bound  through  Fisher's 
Island  Sound,  give  the  light  a  berth  of  one-third  of  a  mile,  and  steer  W.  i  N.,  until  the 
light  on  Stonington  Point  ranges  with  the  highest  steeple  in  the  town,  when  you  may 
steer  as  above  directed  into  Stonington ;  or,  if  m>und  west,  you  may  continue  your  course 
on,  passing  the  spindle  on  Latimer's  Reef,  on  your  starboard  hand,  about  150  yards,  until 
Stonington  li^t  bears  E.  N.  E.,  and  the  house  on  Ram  Island  N.  W.,  when  you  may 
steer  W.  S.  W.,  and  pass  directly  between  the  Noiih  and  South  DnmpDns,  which  are 
two  small  islets  of  moderate  height.  The  North  Dumplin  is  bold  to,  except  on  the  e.ast 
side.  On  steering  the  last  course,  you  will  leave  Ellis'  Reef,  on  which  is  a  spindle,  on 
your  starboard  hand,  and  East  Rock,  Middle  and  West  Clumps,  on  your  larboard ;  the 
three  last  are  reefs  of  rocks  trending  W.  by  S.  and  E.  by  N.,  between  the  South  Dump- 
lin and  Latimer's  Reef. 

In  this  harbor,  Lieut.  Blake,  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  has  found  the  two  following 
rocks : — Young's  Rock,  which  just  washes,  lies  south  of  Latimer's  Reef.  Blake's  Rock, 
4  feet  water,  a  short  distance  east  firom  Latimer's  Reef  Spindle. 

Should  you  go  to  the  southern  channel,  you  will,  on  passingLatimer's  Reef^  keep  over 
towards  Fisher's  Island,  and  steer  about  W.  i  S.,  to  avoid  East  Rock,  and  the  Middle 
and  West  Clumps,  which  are  nearly  covered  at  high  water,  until  the  centre  of  what  is 
called  Flat  Hummock,  which  is  a  barren  sandy  island,  of  a  few  acres  in  extent,  bears  N., 
distant  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  and  the  west  point  of  Fishei's  Island  in  sight,  bearing  W.; 
'  New  London  lighthouse  will  then  be  open  between  the  South  Dumplin  and  Fisher's 
Island,  when  you  may  steer  for  it  N.  W.  i  W.,  keeping  in  mid-channel,  to  avoid  the 
shoal  water  off  the  West  point  of  West  Harbor,  and  the  shoal  which  puts  off  between 
the  South  Dumplin  and  die  Flat  Hummock,  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  until  you  have 
passed  the  Dumplins,  when  you  are  clear  of  all  danger.  South  of  the  Dumplins  and 
l^lat  Hummock,  is  the  west  harbor  of  Fisher's  Island,  where  there  is  good  anchorage  in 
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2i  fathoms,  soft  bottom,  Flat  Hummock  bearing  N.,  and  the  west  point  of  the  harbor  W. 
N.  W.  Ellis*  Reef,  on  which  is  a  spindle,  lies  south  of  the  house  on  Ram  Island,  distant 
about  one-third  of  a  mile,  between  which  there  is  a  very  narrow  passage  of  5  fathoms 
water.  Potter*s  Reef  lies  N.  W.  i  AV.  from  the  North  Dumplin,  distant  one  mile,  be- 
tween which  there  is  a  fine  passage,  free  from  all  danger ;  this  reef  is  of  small  extent^ . 
and  has  a  spindle  on  it,  which  may  be  passed  on  either  side.  W.  <|  S.  from  Ram  Island, 
and  half  way  to  Potter's  Reef,  is  the  extreme  point  of  Groton  Long  Reef.  This  is  a 
conspicuous  point  on  Fisher's  Island  Sound,  and  may  be  known  by  being  cleared  of  trees 
at  the  south  part :  it  is  not  to  be  approached  from  the  south  nearer  than  half  a  mile.  A 
shoal,  called  the  Horse-shoe,  lies  west  of  Groton  Long  Point,  and  N.  E.  from  Potter'9 
Reef;  as  there  is.no  spindle  on  the  Horse-shoe,  vessels  should  avoid  going  much  to  the 
north  of  Potter's  Reef. 

There  is  good  anchorage  to  the  east  of  Groton  Long  Point,  in  2^  fathoms,  soft  bottom, 
distant  from  the  shore  one  tl^ird  of  a  mile. 

After  you  have  passed  Fisher's  Island  Sound,  you  should  be  careful  to  keep  the  South . 
DumpUn  in  range  with  the  N.  E.  point  of  Fisher's  Island,  to  clear  the  Triangle  Rocks, 
which  form  the  south  point  of  Bartlett's  Reef,  on  which  there  is  a  buoy.     When  Two- 
tree  Island  bears  N.  by  W.,  or  Little  Gull  N.  by  E.,  you  are  past  this  danger,  and  may 
follow  ^e  general  directions  up  the  sound. 

If  bound  through  from  the  westward,  you  should  on  no  account  go  to  the  southward 
of  the  South  Dumplin,  but  should,  after  passing  either  between  the  Pumplins,  or  to  the. 
north  of  them,  bring  Stonington  light  to  bear  E.  N.  E.,  and  run  for  it  until  the  Break- 
water bears  N.,  when  you  may  steer  for  the  anchorage. 

If  you  wish  to  })ass  through  the  sound,  when  Stonington  light  bears  E.  N.  E.,  and  the  . 
bouse  and  Ram  Island  N.  W.,  steer  E.  i  S.  for  Watch  Hill  light,  leaving  Latimer's. 
Reef  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  giving  Nappertree  Point  and  Watch  Hill  Point  a  berth 
of  about  one-third  of  a  mile,  leaving  Watch  Hill  Reef,  on  the  east  end  of  which  is  a  spin- 
dle, on  your  starboard  hand.  This  spindle  bears  from  Watch  HiU  light  S.  S.  W.  }  W , 
distant  about  tWo-thirds  of  a  mile.  A  rock,  with  6  feet  water  on  it,  lies  south  from  Watch 
Hill  Point,  distant  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile. 

Fisher's  Island  Sound  is  perfectly  safe  with  the  foregoing  directions,  and  to  be  pre- 
ferred if  bound  east  on  the  flood,  or .  west  with  an  ebb  tide,  to  going  through  the  race ; 
but  it  should  not  be  attempted  without  a  leading  wind,  by  strangers,  and  great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  lead. 

The  Eel-grass  Shoals  lie  between  Ram  Island  and  Stonington  light,  and  extend  in 
spots  for  some  distance ;  ^e  largest  of  these  shoals  lies  south  of  the  White  Rock,  which  . 
is  E.  N.  £.  from  Ram  Island,  half  way  to  the  lighthouse  on  Stonington  Point,  and  is 
always  conspicuous;  but  you  are  clear  of  them  when  Stonington  li^ht  bears  E.  N,  E. 

Watch  HiU  light  is  situated  on  Watch  Hill,  at  the  entrance  of  Fisher's  Island  Sound. 
The  lantern  is  elevated  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  contains  a  revolving  li^t. 

New  London  light  is  located  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  on  the  western  side.  The 
lantern  is  elevated  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  contsdns  a  fixed  light,  and  bears  N. 
by  E.  from  little  Gull  light,  about  2i  leagues. 

RHODE  ISLAND  LIGHT  AND  THROUGH  THE  SOUND.— The  first  course  . 
from  Rhode  Island  lighthouse,  on  Beaver  Tail  Point,  is  S.  W.  i  S.,  distant  2  leagues 
to  Point  Judith  light;  thence  from  Point  Judith  light  through  the  race  to  Little  Gull 
light,  the  course  is  W.  by  S.,  II  leagues  distant,  leaving  Watch  Hill  Point  light,  Stoning- 
ton light,  and  Fisher's  Island  on  your  starboard  hand,  and  Little  Gull  light  on  your  lar- 
board hand. 

Little  Gull  light  is  situated  on  Little  Gull  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
through  the  race.  This  light  may  be  considered  as  the  key  to  the  sound.  The  lantern 
is  elevated  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  contains  a  fixed  light. 

You  must  be  careful  to  avoid  a  reef  which  runs  off  from  the  west  of  Fisher's  Island, 
W.  S.  W.  towards  Race  Rock*  on  which  is  a  spindle,  distant  one  mile  from  the  point  of 
die  island,  and  which  you  must  leave  on  your  starboard  hand,  and  continue  your  course 
until  the  Little  Gull  is  south  of  you,  if  the  tide  should  be  flood,  about  one  mile  ;  if  the 
tide  should  be  ebb,  you  should,  as  soon  as  the  Little  Gull  bears  west,  and  New  London 
fight  in  range  with  the  highest  steeple  in  the  town  (N.  2°  W.)  steer  north-westerly,  until 
it  is  south  of  you  2  miles,  when  you  may  steer  W.  i  N.  for  Falkner's  Island  light,  el- 
evated 75  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  exhibits  a  fixed  light,  distant  8  leagues,  on 
which  course  you  should  be  carefbl  to  avoid  the  Long  Sand  Shoal,  off  Cornfield  Point, 
and  which  extends  east  and  west  5  miles.  Should  you  make  the  above  courses  good, 
yon  will,  when  off  Cornfield  Point,  be  li  mile  south  of  the  shoalest  part.  This  shoal 
is  very  narrow,  and  as  you  approach  it,  you  will  shoalen  your  water  from  1 2  to  2  fathoms 
very  suddenly.  You  should  in  the  night  time  come  no  nearer  to  Falkner's  Island,  when 
north  of  you,  than  14  fathoms,  (three-fourths  of  a  mile  distant,)  when  you  may  steer  S. 
W.  by  W.  }  W.  for  Old  Field  Point  light,  8  leagues,  which  carries  you  to  the  south  of 
tile  Middle  Ground. 
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The  lighthouse  on  Old  Field  Point  shows  a  fixed  light,  elevated  67  feet  above  the 
and  27  feet  from  the  base.  It  bears  from  Eaton's  Neck  light  N.  89^  6'  £.,  12}  mil«i  dis- 
tant From  Stratford  light  S.  9^  W.,  lOf  miles  distant  From  Black  Rock  light  S.  19* 
4'  E.,  11  miles  distant.     From  New  Haven  light,  S.  34<^  28'  W.,  18}  miles  distant.- 

You  should  come  no  nearer  Old  Field  Point  than  8  fathoms,  (distant  half  a  mile,)  in 
the  night ;  and  when  it  bears  south  of  you,  steer  W.  i  N.  17  miles,  which  will  take  you 
to  the  north  of  Lloyd's  Neck,  in  13  fathoms  water,  leaving  Norwalk  light,  which  is  revolv- 
ingt  on  your  starboard  hand,  and  Huntington  light  (on  Eaton's  Neck)  on  your  larboard 
hand,  from  whence  you  may  steer  S.  66°  W.,  which  will  take  you  between  Sands'  PoiDt 
and  Execution  Rocks,  on  the  ^tter  of  which,  on  the  east  end,  is  a  buoy,  bearing  N.  by 
W.  from  the  light,  dbtant  seven-eighths  of  a  mile.  If,  when  up  with  Falkner's  Island, 
you  should  prefer  going  to  the  north  of  the  Middle  Ground,  steer  W.  i  S.  for  Stratford 
light,  20  miles,  and  giving  it  a  berth  of  half  a  mile,  m  3j|  fathoms  water,  steer  S.  66°  W. 
for  Sands*  Point  lighthouse. 

Eaton's  Neck  lighthouse,  fronting  from  the  east  round  north  to  the  south-west,  is  elevated 
134  feet  above  the  lenrel  of  the  sea,  and  49  feet  8  inches  from  its  base,  and  shows  a  fixed 
light  It  bears  S.  5°  15'  £.  from  Norwalk  light,  distant  5  miles  and  nine-tenths.  A  reef 
extends  from  the  light  N.  N.  E.  half  a  mile,  on  which  are  a  number  of  rocks. 

Vessels  should  not«ome  nearer  the  shore  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  when  the  light 
bears  between  west  and  south.    On  the  west  side  the  shore  is  sandy  and  pretty  bold. 

'  Sands'  Point  lighthouse  is  N.  42^"  30'  E.  from  Throg's  Point  light,  distant  4  miles 
and  six-tenths.  Ijie  rocks  extend  from  the  shore  opposite  the  light,  N.  W.  one-eighth 
of  a  mile. 

Stratford  lighthouse  contains  a  revolving  light.  The  revolution  is  such  as  to  exhibit 
the  light  once  m  90  seconds.  From  it  Old  Field  Pomt  light,  on  Long  Island,  bears  S.  9^ 
W.;  New  Haven  light,  N.  63°  E.,  10  miles  distant;  Middle  Ground,  S.  3<^  W.,  5i  milee 
distant ;  Black  Rock  light  S.  88'>  W. 

In  case  of  flood  tide  and  southerly  wind,  when  you  come  through  4he  Race,  your . 
course  should  be  W.  }  S,  until  you  come  up  with  Old  Field  Point  light,  distant  16  leagueo* 
taking  care  to  allow  for  the  tide,  which  runs  very  strong,  and  flows  on  the  full  and 
change  days  of  die  moon  until  half  past  11  o'clock.  In  comioff  up  with  Old  Field  Point 
light,  you  should  not  bring  it  to  bear  to  the  west  of  W.  by  S.  1  S.,  on  account  of  a  shoal 
off  Mount  Misery,  or  if  in  the  day-time,  keep  Crane  Neck,  which  is  a  bluff,  two  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  light,  open  clear  of  the  light,  and  pass  the  point  in  8  fathoms,  as  above 
directed. 

If  a  ship  could  have  a  fair  departure  from  the  middle  of  the  Race,  and  is  compelled  te 
run  in  a  dark  night,  or  in  thick  weather,  the  best  course  would  be  west  15  leagues  to- 
ward Stratford  light,  as  it  would  afford  the  larges^run  on  any  one  course,  and  if  made 
good  wUl  carry  you  1^  mile  south  of  Stratford  Point  light  in  6  fathoms  water,  and  4  miles 
to  the  north  of  the  Middle  Ground ;  on  this  course  you  will  leave  Saybrook,  Falkner*8 
Island,  and  New  Haven  lights  on  your  starboard  hand,  Plumb  Island  light  on  your  lar- 
board hand,  and  will  pass  three  nules  south  of  Falkner's  Islands,  in  17  fathoms  water. 
"When  up  with  Stratford  li^t,  and  it  bears  north  li  mile  distant,  your  course  to  Sand'a 
Point  light  is  W.  S.  W.  11  leagues.  West  of  Stratford  light  H  mile  is  Point^no-Point, 
which  is  shoal  for  some  distance  from  the  shore,  but  you  are  clear  of  it  when  Black  Rock 
tight  bears  W,.  IN. 

A  lighthouse,  elevated  63  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  exhibiting  a  revolving  liffhtf  m 
erected  oif  the  west  end  of  Plumb  Island,  and  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  vessels  bound 
to  the  eastward  or  round  Montock  Point,  when,  through  stress  or  foggy  weather«  it  Is  not 
prudent  to  go  through  the  Race. 

Should  you  vnsh  to  anchor  under  Falkner's  Island,  there  is  good  holding  ground  on 
the  east  or  west  side  in  2i|  and  3  &thoms  water,  but  the  best  place  with  the  wind  firom 
the  west,  is  close  to  the  N.  E.  point  of  the  Island,  the  lighthouse  bearing  S.  W.  by  S.,  in 
2i  fathoms.  North  from  the  island  a  narrow  shoal  puts  off  one-quarter  of  a  mile,  and  is 
bold  to,  but  you  are  to  the  north  of  it,  when  the  centre  of  Goose  Island  bears  S.  W.  by 
W.,  and  when  the  light  bears  S.  E.  by  E.  you  may  run  for  it  and  anchor. 

The  passage  inside  of  Falkner's  Island  is  perfectly  safe,  but  you  should  not,  in  standing 
over  towards  the  Connecticut  shore,  bring  Hammonassett  Point  to  the  south  of  east. 
This  point  may  be  known  by  having  two  small  bluffs  at  the  extremity,  and  it  bears  E.  N.  £. 
fit>m  Falkner's  Island,  distant  5i  miles.  When  standing  to  the  south,  towards  Goose  Isl- 
and, you  should  be  careful  of  the  shoal  extending  to  the  north  of  it,  and  you  are  just  clear 
of  it  when  Falkner's  Iskmd  light  bears  E.  S.  E.  and  Goose  Island  S.  by  W,,  in2i  fathoms, 
rocky  bottom ;  after  you  have  passed  Goose  Island  you  should  keep  more  to  the  south- 
ward, to  avoid  Whetton's  and  Brown's  Reef  lying  off  the  Thimble  Islands,  and  Branford 
Reef,  which  is  dry  at  very  low  tides :  on  this  reef  is  a  buoy  bearing  from  Falkner's  Isl- 
and light  W.  }  N.,  distant  6}  miles^and  from  New  Haven  light  S.  E.  by  E.  }  E.,  distant 
5  miles.  To  the  north  of  Branford  Reef  there  is  a  good  passage,  but  it  should  not  be  a^ 
tempted  by  strangers  without  a  favorable  opportunity ;  but  in  case  you  «HQuld  be  coai^ 
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EeOed  to  navigate,  as  during  the  late  war,  von  mi^,  after'pasBine  Gooae  Idand,  bring  the 
ghtlDuse  to  bear  £.  S.  E.  and  steer  W.  N.  W.  for  the, Outer  Thimble,  gmng  it  n  berth 
of  30  or  40  yards,  then  steer  W.  i  S.,  on  which  coufse,  if  made  good,  you  will  keep 
the  obter  Rock  of  the  Thimble  in  range  with  the  large  Hotel  on  S^ichem's  Head,  astern 
of  you.  Vessels  of  any  draft  of  water  may  go  through  this  passage,  and  you  will  leave 
AVhetton's  Ree(  which  is  one-fourth  of  a  mile  S.  S.  W.  from  the  Outer  Thimble,  and 
Brown's  Reef^  on  which  there  is  a  buoy,  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  Thimble  Buoy  to 
the  west  of  the  Thimble,  half  a  mile,  and  the  buoy  on  the  Nigger  Heads,  on  your  star- 
board hand ;  this  range  takes  you  within  100  yards  of  the  Nigger  Head  Buoy,  and  about 
seven-eighths  of  a  mile  north  of  Branford  Reef,  when  you  may  steer  W.  by  S.  i  S.  for 
Stratford  Point.  Qoose  Island  is  W.  S.  W.  from  Falkner's  Island,  one  mile  distant.; 
it  is  shoal  on  the  east  and  north  sides,  and  a  resting  place  for  gulls,  which  are  purposely 
left  undistnrbedy  as  their  noise  serves  to  give  notice  of  your  approach  to  the  island  in 
thick  weather. 

8.  i  W.  from  Stratford  liffht,  distant  5|  miles,  is  the  Middle  Ground,  the  entrance  of 
which  bears  from  Eaton's  Neck  light  £.  by  N.  i  N.,  15  miles ;  from  Black  Rock 
light  6.  £.  i  8.,  7i  miles ;  and  fr^m  Old  Field  Point  light  N.  by  E.  i  £.,  distant  5  miles. 
oik  this  shoal  are  two  feet  water  at  low  tide ;  on  the  south  side  is  a  white  spar  buoy» 
md  on  the  north  side  a  black  spar  buoy,  both  in  19  feet  water,  bearing  nearly  N.  bj  K« 
and  S.  by  WTirom  each  other,  half  a  mile  distant.  You  may  go  on  eithet  side  of  the 
ehoal  yon  please :  on  the  nordi  are  from  3  to  11  &thoms,  and  on  the  sooth  side  from  8 
to*  24  ftthoms  water;  a  mile  either  to  the  east  or  west  of  this  shoal  you  will  have  12f 
fiithoms. 

A  ledge  lies  off  the  N.  E.  point  of  Eaton's  Neck,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  shore* 
bat  after  the  light  bears  S.  £.,  the  shore  is  bold  to  all  the  way  up  on  the  east  side  of 
Huntington  Bay.  where  you  may  anchor  in  easterly  winds. 

Black  Rock  light  is  on  Fairweather's  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Black  Rock  Harbor. 
This  edifice  is  of  an  octagon  form,  built  of  stone,  19  feet  diameter  at  the  base,  and  rises 
to  the  height  of  31  feet,  surmounted  with  a  platform  of  masoniyt  which  supports  the  lan- 
tern, 40  feet  above  high  water  mark* 

In  beating  up  sound,  when  Eaton's  Neck  light  bears  S.  W.  by  S.,  you  should  not 
etand  over  to  the  north  shore  nearer  than  to  bring  Norwalk  light  to  bear  W.  by  S.  i  S., 
on  account  of  the  reef  which  puts  off  from  Caukeen  Island  E.  by  S.  H  mile,  and  on 
which  there  is  a  buoy.  When  Goose  Island,  which  is  the  first  island  S.  W.  from  Caor 
keen,  is  west  from  yon,  you  are  south  of  the  reef.  There  is  a  passage  for  small  vessels 
between  these  islands,  but  to  the  west  of  Qoqse  Island  there  is  no  passage,  as  the  reefii 
extend  to  the  buoy  on  Green  Ledge,  one  mile  W.  by  S.  i  S.  fr^m  Norwidk  light.  W* 
by  S.  from  NoHvalk  light,  3  miles  distmt,  is  Long  Neck  Point;  there  is  good  anchorage 
to  the  eastward  of  it  when  the  light  bears  E.  frrom  you,  but  when  you  are  to  the  #e8t  of 
Long  Neck  Point,  you  should  be  careful  of  Smith's  Reef,  which  lies  S.  W.  one  mile 
from  it,  and  idso  of  a  reef  called  the  Cows,  which  is  also  S.  W.  from  Long  Neck  Point, 
21  miles,  and  south  from  Shippan  Point,  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  on  both  which  there  are 
buoys,  and  they  are  bold  to  until  you  are  close  on  the  rocks.  After  you  pass  ^be  Cows, 
the  first  point  is  Greenwich  Point,  which  is  bare  of  trees,  and  is  the  S.  £.  point  of  a 
neck  of  land  running  into  the  sound,  the  S.  W.  point  of  which  is  called  Flat  Neck  Point, 
and  covered  with  trees ;  the  water  off  both  these  points  is  shoal.  vThe  easternmost 
of  the  Captain's  Isles  lies  S.  W.  by  W.  from  Fkt  Neck  Point,  H  mile  distant,  between 
which  is  a  foir  passage ;  but  in  going  in,  you  must  keep  half  way  between  Flat  Neck 
Point  and  the  island,  on  account  of  the  rocks  extending'  N«  £•  from  the  island,  and 
S.  E.  frrom  the  point,  and  steer  north,  and  when  Flat  Neck  bears  east  you  may  anchor* 
The  passage  between  Captain's  Islands  and  the  main  shoukl  not  be  attempted  by  a 
■tranger.  Captain's  Islands  are  three  in  number,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  western- 
most one,  which  has  a  lighthouse  on  its  east  end,  showing  a  fixed  light,  bearing  from 
Norwalk  light  W.  1^  S.  |  S.,  distant  lOi  miles ;  from  Eaton's  Neck  light  W.  by  N. 
4  N.,  11  miles,  and  from  Sand's  Point  light  N.  E.  i  N.,  9  miles.  You  may  approach 
near  these  islands,  but  after  you  have  passed  them  to  the  west,  you  should  keep  at  least 
half  a  mile  fr^m  the  shore,  on  account  of  several  rocks  and  reeft  between  those  islands 
and  Rye  Point 

On  the  south  shore  of  the  sound,  after  passing  Eaton's  Point  to  the  westward,  is  Lord's 
Neck,  the  north  point  of  which  is  low  and  sandy,  E.  by  N.'from  which  is  a  reef  on  which 
there  is  a  buoy,  lying  off  the  highest  bluff,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore :  the  reef  is  very 
email,  and  has  3  nithoms  close  to  it.  To  clear  this  reef  and  the  Sandy  Point,  you  should 
not  bring  Eaton's  Neck  light  to  the  N.  of  E.  i  S.  in  passing  it  To  the  west  of  Lovd's 
Neck  is  Oyster  Bay,  in  standing  in  towards  which  you  should  be  careful  of  the  shoal 
which  puts  off  from  the  north  point  of  Hog  Island,  in  a  N.  N.  W.  direction,  nearly  a  mile; 
TOO  are  to  the  north  of  it  when  Oak  Point  is  open  of  a  hill  on  Matinicock  Point  (S.  W* 
by  W.)  and  Cooper's  Bluff,  which  is  the  highest  up  the  bay,  is  open  clear  of  the  east 
|X)int  of  Hog  Ifeiand,  (S*  S.  £.,)  when  you  may  steer  S.  £•  for  the  eastern  side  of  the 
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bay,  to  cfear  the  Middle 'Qround,  and  make  a  harbor  either  in  Cold  Spring  or  Oyster  Bay, 
keeping  but  a  short  distance  from  the  shore. 

One  mile  east  of  Sand's  Point  light  is  the  Pulpit,  a  large  rock  on  the  shore;  when 
this  roclf  is  between  S.  S.  W.  an^  S.  E.  from  you,  you  should  not  bring  Sand*8  Point 
light  to  bear  W.  of  S.  W.,  on  account  of  a  reef  of  rocks  off  it,  and  in  standing  to  the 
north,  you  should,  when  the  light  i»  S.  by  E.  from  you,  make  but  short  tacks,  on  account 
of  the  Execution  Rocks,  which  lie  N.  N.  W.  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  from  the  light, 
and  also  on  account  of  some  scattering  rocks,  one-eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  point.     After 
you  pass  the  point,  your  course  is  S.  W.  for  the  south  point  of  Hart  Island,  on  which 
course  you  pass  Success  and  Gangway  Rocks,  on  both  which  are  buoys,  left  on  the 
larboard  hand  on  the  above  course,  although  you  may  go  on  either  side  of  them.     Suc- 
cess Rock  is  bare  at  low  water,  and  is  S.  W.  from  the  lighthouse  on  Sand*s  Point,  about 
one  mile.     Gangway  Rock  has  6  feet  water  on  it,  and  is  one-suth  of  a  mile  W.  N.  W. 
from  Success  E^k,  lying  (as  it9  name  imports)  in  mid-channel.    The  south  Ppint  of 
Hart  Islvnd  has  two  single  trees  on  it,  and  is  bold  to.     The  course  from  this  to  Throg*s 
Paint  lighthouse  (which  stands  on  the  south-east  point  of  Throg's  Neck,  and  contdns  a 
fixed  light)  is  S.  S .  W.  i  W.,  on  wiiich  course  you  will  leave  the  buoy  on  the  Stepping 
Stones  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  you  may  stand  over  to  the  westwaro,  guiding  by  your 
lead',  but  as  you  come  up  with  the  Stepfring  Stones,  which  is  about  half  way,  do  not 
bring  the  trees  on  Hart  Island  to  bear  to  the  N.  of  N.  N.  W.,  and  give  Throg*s  Point  a 
berth  of  one-eighth  of  a  mile.    You  may,  after  passing  Throg's  Point  light,  steer  west 
towards  Whitestone  Point,  which  is  the  first  point  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  Old  Ferry 
Point,  which  is  beyond  it,  on  your  starboard  hand,  between  w:hich  and  Throg's  Point 
there  10  good  anchorage.    Other  bays  that  put  in,  to  the  west  of  Old  Ferry  Point,  are 
shoal  unSl  you  are  beyond  Waddington's  Point,  which  is  opposite  Riker's  Island.    Be- 
tween Old  Ferry  and  Waddington's  Point  are  Clausen's  and  Hunt's  Points,  the  former 
of  which  has  It  buoy  oflf  it,  and  both  are  shoal  for  a  short  distance.     South  of  Clausen's 
Point,  and  nearly  two-thirda  over  to  the  Long  Island  shore,  is  a  reef  of  rotks,  on  which 
there  is  a  buoy,  which  must  be  left  on  the  larboard  hand :  you  open  Flushing  Bay  when 
you  come  up  with  it,  and  from  mid-channel  may  continue  your  course  on  west  from  the 
north  point  of  Riker's  Island,  which  is  bolid  to ;  you  can  anchor  to  the  westward  of  it  in 
such  water  as  you  think  proper,  with  the  north  point  bearing  east. 

HART  ISLAND  affords  good  anchorage  either  in  easterly  or  westerly  winds.  To 
anchor  on  the  east  side  you  may  stand  towards  a  barn  which  is  in  the  bend  towards  die 
south  parl^of  the  island,  and  anchor  in  3  fathoms,  the  trees  bearing  S.  S.  W.,  distant  half 
a  mile.  Should  you  wish  to  anchor  on  the  west  side,  between  that  and  City  Island,  you 
may  haul  close  round  the  south  part  of  Hart  Island,  and  anchor  west  of  the  trees.  In  such 
water  as  you  think  proper. 

HUNTINGTON  BAY  has  a  fair  entrance  and  sound  ground.  There  is  good  anchor- 
age in  Lloyd^s  Harbor,  in  2  ftithoms  water,  secure  from  all  winds.  To  enter  it,  steer  S. 
W.  i  S.  from  the  light,  when  it  bears  N.  E.  i  N.,  until  the  north  point  of  Lloyd's  Har- 
bor, which  is  a  low  sand  point,  is  W.  from  you,  when  you  may  steer  directly  into  the 
harbor,  leaving  Sandy  Point  20  yards  on  your  starboard  hand. 

In  going  in  or  coming  out  of  Ll^d's  Harbor,  you  should  be  careful  of  the  shoal  water 
which  is  to  the  east  of  the  Sandy  Point,  and  on  the  west  side  of  Huntington  Bay. 

5HOALS  IN  TH*  SOUND. *-We  will  now  notice  more  particularly  the  shoals  in 
Long  Island  Sound. 

Hatchett's  Reef,  to  the  east  of  Connecticut  River:  it  bears  E.  i  S.  from  Saybrook 
lighthouse,  and  S.  S.  W.  from  Hatchet's  Point,  and  is  dangerous.  Between  this  reef 
and  the  shore  is  Burrow's  Rock,  lying  W.  N.  W.  from  it.  Strangers  should  not  ap- 
proach the  n<nth  shore  on  account  of  these  reefs,  the  bar  off'  Connecticut  River,  and  the 
shoal  off  Cornfield  Point. 

Should  you  want  a  pilot  to  enter  Connecticut  River,  by  making  a  rignal  off  the  bar, 
they  will  come  on  board.     The  bar  extends  li  of  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

To  the  S.  W.  of  Norton's  Point,  which  is  on  the  Long  Island  side,  and  S.  E.  from 
Falkner's  light,  the  water  is  shoal  foir  the  distance  of  3  miles,  but  frt>m  thence  the  shore 
is  bold  until  you  come  up  wltU  Roanoke  Point,  a  distance  of  10  miles;  after  passing  tttia 
point,  you  should  not  come  nearer  to  the  shore  than  one  mile,  until  you  are  west  of  Wad- 
ing River,  on  account  of  a  shoal  o^  the  Friar's  Head,  and  Herrod^s  Point;  after  passing 
Wading  River,  you  may  come  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore,  till  nearly  up  with  Mount 
Misery,  when  you  should  not  bring  Old  Field  Point  Kght  to  bear  W.  of  W.  by  S.  i  S., 
on'  account  of  a  shoal  already  described. 

The  Friar's  Head  is  a  remarkable  sand-hill  to  the  east  of  the  Horse  and  Lion,  which 
resembles  the  bald  head  of  a  friar,  it  being  bare  of  trees  on  the  top,  and  the  soil  white. 
The  Horse  and  Lion  are  two  small  spots  in  the  bank,  bare  of  bushes,  which  some  years 
ago  resembled  those  animals. 

Second  DiaccTioNS  for  Black  Rock  Harbor. — ^Bring  the  light  on  Fairweather 
Island  to  bear  N.  i  W.,  and  run  for  it,  if  it  should  be  in  the  day  timia,  when  on  that  bear- 


iDg  It  win  range  with  a  aii^g^  hil]«  sitaated  in  the  interior  severtf  milea,  which  von  mnat 
keep  in  range,  until  you  are  diistant  half  a  mDe  from  the  lighthouae;  you  will  men  ha^e 
passed  the  spindle  on  the  Cows,  and  will  be  hi  4  &thoms  water,  when  yon  may  steer  N. 
X^.  W.  until  the  light  bears  £.  by  S.,  leaving  a  rock  S.  by  W.  from  the  light,  on  which  ia 
'a  buoy,  on  your  starboard  hand,  when  you  may  anchor.  In  steering  the  above  courses 
you  will  have  5  fathoms,  when  up  with  the  spindle  •n  the  Cows,  and  it  shoalens  grad- 
ually. "^ 

MONTOCK  POINT  LIGHT  is  on  the  east  end  at  Long  Island,  bearing  W.  by  8. 
from  the  S.  W  point  of  Block  Island,  4  leagues  distant.  From  Montock  lighthouse  to 
tiie  west  point  of  Fisher's  Island,  N*  W.  by  r<^.,  13i  miles  distant.  The  lighSiouse  con- 
tains a  fixed  light,  elevated  100  feet  above  dhe  level  of  the  sea. 

BLOCK  ISLAND  TO  GARDNER'S  BAV.-^Montock  Point,  the  easternmost  part 
of  Long  Island,  is  4  leagues  W.  by  S.  from  the  S.  W.  point  of  Block  Island,  on  the  N. 
W.  point  of  which  are  two  lightm)uses ;  between  tne  islaad  and  die  point  there  are  16 
and  18  fbthoms  water.  As  you  approach  the  point,  you  will  quickly  come  into  9,  7,  and 
5  fathoms  water.  A  flat  runs  off  from  the  above  point,  on  the  outer  part  of  which  diete 
are  5  fathoms  water,  rocky  bottom,  and  S.  by  W*  from  the  light,  9  miles  distant,  lies 
Frisby's  Ledge,  extending  N.  W.  and  S.  £.  4  miles,  with  from  8  to  16  fathoms  on  it, 
hard,  rocky  bottom,  and  deep  water  vesy  near*  «  '      • 

Between  Montock  Point  and  Block  Island  there  is  a  shoal  with  only  H  fktfaoms  on  its 
shoalest  part,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  in  moderate  g^es  from  the  southward.  It  lies 
nearfy  half  way  between  the  Point  of  Montock  and  the  south-west  part  of  the  island.  W. 
by  S.  from  the  latter,  and  about  £.  i  N.  frrom  tlie  lighthouse  on  Montock,  distant  Si 
miles*  YouB  uddenly  shoal  your  water  from  13  to  6  fathoms  on  the  N.  W.  side^f  the 
shoal,  and  before  you  get  a  second  cast  of  the  lead  you  are  over  the  shoalest  part,  into  7, 
8,  10,  and  12,  and  then  into  14  &thoms.  The  rippling  of  the  tide  is  very  conspicuous 
'when  approaching  the  shoal  in  fine  weather,  and  the  sea  breaks  on  it  so  in  1^  Weather, 
that  even  in  small  vessels,-  it  is  recommended  to  avoid  coning  near  it,  especially  in 
southerly,  or  S.  W.  gales.  You  will  suddenly  shoal  from  13  to  9  fiithoms,  and  Montock 
light  bearing  W.  }  S.,  8  miles  distant,  you  win  have  51  fathoms.  The  soundings  f^om 
the  shoal  towards  Montock  are  6,  9, 14, 13, 11,  10,  and  ^fieahoms.  Towards  the  light- 
house, when  it  bears  from  W.  to  S.  W.  by  W.,  the  bottom  is  strong ;  towards  the  shoal 
the  bottom  is  coarse  sand,  and  a  very  strong  tkle.  A  shoal  runs  off  from  the  north  side 
of  Block  Island,  2  miles. 

In  rounding  Montock,  come  no  nearer  than  9  fiithoms,  or  keep  the  two  Muffs,  or 
high  parts  of  the  land,  (to  the  westward  of  Montock,)  open  one  of  the  other,  until 
Willis*  Point  oomes  open  of  Montock  False  Point.  These  marks  Will  carry  you  clear 
of  all  ihe  shoals  in  3i  and  9  fathoms,  and  a  N.  by  W.  course  will  then  carry  you  clear 
of  the  Shagawanock  Reef,  which  lies  N.  W.  i  N.,  31  miles  from  Montock  lighthouse, 
and  has  6  feet  on  its  shoalest  part,  6  &thoms  on  the  N.  £.  and  N.  W.  sides,  3  and  4  fitth- 
oms  on  the  S.  E.  and  S.  W.  sides,  and  3,  4,  and  5  fathoms  between  the  shoal  and  Mon- 
tock False  Point.  The  tides  set  strong  round  Montock  Pomt;  the  flood  N.  £.,  and 
ebb  to  the  contrary.  At  the  Shagawanock  the  flood  sets  W.  by  S.,  and  ebbs  to  the 
contraiy.  When  on  the  Shagawanock  in  6  feet,  anchored  a  boat,^and  took  the  following 
marks :  ^ 

1.  Willis'  Point  in  a  line  with  the  westernmost  point  of  Fort  Pond  Bay,  or  the  bay 
closed  by  the  points  being  brought  in  a  line  S»  W.  by  W.  i  W. 

2.  Montock  False  Point  S.  about  H  mile. 

3.  The  White  Cliff,  or  high  sand-hills,  on  the  west  end  of  Fisher*s  Island,  called  Mount 
Prospect,  N.  by  W.  I  W. 

4.  The  Gull  Islands  N.  W.,  and  the  bluff  sand-cliff  of  Gardner's  Island,  W.  Montock 
False  Point  is  2  m'des  N.  W.  from  the  lighthouse.  Willis'  Point  is  the  easternmost  point 
of  Fort  Pond  Bay . 

In  rounding  Montock  in  the  night  (when  the  land  or  light  can  be  seen)  with  westerly 
gales,  you  may  .anchor  when  the  lighthouse  bears  S.  W.  hy  S.  in  8  or  9  fiithoms,  coarse 
sand.  Having  brought  Montock  to  the  southward  of  west,  the  weather  thieli,  you  can- 
not clearlv  ascertain  the  distance  ^ou  are  from  the  point,  the  lead  must  be  your  guide. 
Steer  as  high  as  W.  N.  W.,  until  you  have  got  into  9  finhoms.  Steer  off  again  into  13, 
and  if  you  suddenly  shoal  from  10  to  6,  steer  off  £.  by  N.  until  you  are  in  11  or  12, 
wluch  suddenly  deepens,  (as  a  bank  of  not  more  than  51  fathoms  extends  firom  the  N. 
£.  Reef  to  the  Shagawanock,)  and  a  good  lead  kept  going  will  prevent  you  going  too 
near  these  shoals,  by  steering  off  in  12  and  13  fathoms,  before  you  attempt  to  steer  to 
the  westward,  afier  having  sounded  in  6  or  7  fathoms.  In  the  day  time,  having  rounded 
Montock,  and  bound  to  Gardner's  Bay,  steer  N.  by  W.  until  you  cleariy  discover  that 
Fort  Pond  Bay,  and  the  red  cliff  on  the  western  point,  are«open  of  Willis'  Point;  you 
may  then  steer  W.  by  S.  for  the  bluff  point  of  Gardner's  Island,  and  you  will  pass  be- 
tween the  Shagawanock  and  Middle  Ground,  or  Cerberus  Shoals. 
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The  Mid^e  (htmnd'  (or  Cerberus)  is  a  rocky  sho&l,  hsring  fK>m  2|  ix>  5  fiithomi  on 
^e  shoalest  part :  the  north  and  east  sides  are  steep,  haring  10  and  15  fathoms  within 
half  a  cable's  length  of  the  shoalest  part.  It  extends  N.  by  £•  and  S.  by  W*  three-qua^ 
ten  of  a  mile.  The  south  and  west  sides  shoalen  gradually  from  13,  }0,  9,  8,  7,  to  5 
&thoms,  sandy  bottom.  It  lies  N.  W.  i  N.,  7i  miles,  i^m  Montock  lighthouse ;  £.  S. 
•£*  7  miles  iirom  the  GuH  li^t ;  S.  W.  1^  S.  9}  miles  from  the  lighthouse  on  Watdi 
Hill  Point;  5i  miles  S.  by  £.  i  £.  from  Mount  Prospect,  or  the  hi^h  sand-hills  on  the 
west  end  o£  Fisher's  Island.  The  tide  in  general  makes  a  great  ripphng  over  the  shoal- 
est part.  To  avoid  these  rocks  in  the  day  time,  observe  a  conspicuous  nil],  with  a  notch 
in  its  centre,  at  the  back  of  New  London,  called  Pole's  Hill.  This  kept  a  ship's  length 
open,  either  to  the  eastward  or  westward  of  Mount  Prospect,  (or  the  sand-hills  of  Fish- 
er's Island,)  will  keep  clear  of  the  rocky  shoal  in  10  or  15  fathoms  to  the  eastward,  and  in 
8  or  9  fiithoms  to  the  westward.  The  tide  sets  strong  over  the  shoaL  In  calm  or  little 
winds,  ships  should  anchor  ^before  any  of  the  marks  or  bearings  are  too  near. 

Being  bound  for  New  London,  and  having  brought  the  Gull  light  W.  by  N.,  and  the 
light  on  Watch  Hifl  N.  £.,  stoer  so  as  to  open  New  London  lighthouse  of  Fisher's  Isl- 
and ;  and  when  the  spire  of  New  London  church  is  in  one  with  a  gap  on  Pole's  HiD, 
Steering  with  it  in  that  direction  will  cairy  you  'between  the  Race  I^k  (on  which  is  a 
spindle,  or  beacon)  and  the  Middle  Race  Rock,  on  which  are  17  feet  at  half  flood,  aod 
lies  about  half  way  from  the  Race  beacon  and  the  Gull  light ;  or  you  may  bring  New 
London  lighthouse  a  sail's  breadth  to  the  eastward  of  the  church  spire,  bearing  N.  5°  £., 
which  will  carry  you  to  the  westward  of  the  Middle  Race  Rock,  or  between  mat  and  the 
GuU  lighthouse.    You  may  then  steer  direct  for  New  London  lighthouse. 

About  3  miles  within  Montock  Pobat,  H  mile  from  the  shore,  ties  a  reef,  bearing  N. 
W.  i  N.  from  the  point,  on  which  there  are  6  feet  water,  which  is  very  daogerous. 

S.  by  W.,  about  9  miles  from  Montock  light,  is  a  small  fishing-bank,  having  8,  10, 11, 
and  15  fathoms  on  it,  before  mentioned. 

In  the  offing,  between  Montock  and  Block  Island,  it  is  high  water  at  half  past  10,  fhll 
and  change,  but  on  the  shore  two  hours  sooner. 

Montock  False  Point  is  about  2  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  the  true  point.  The  Shaga- 
wanock,  or  Six  Feet  Rocky  Shoal,  lies  N.  li  mile  from  it,  and  has  been  previously  de- 
scribed. Willis'  Point  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of  Fort  Pond  Bay.  This  bay 
is  very  convenient  for  wooding  and  watering ;  the  ground  is  clear  and  good,  and  you  may 
anchor  in  any  depth  you  please.  In  a  large  ship  you  may  bring  Willis'  Point  to  bear  X 
£.,  and  even  N.  £.  by  N.,  and  then  have  in  the  middle  about  7  fathoms  water.  Near 
the  shore,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  there  is  a  pond  of  fresh  water. 

The  N.  £.  part  of  Gardner's  island  is  5i  leagues  W.  N.  W.  frvm  Montock  Point 
With  westerly  winds  you  may  anchor  off  this  part  of  the  island,  which  is  sandv ;  the 
marks  for  anchoring  are  the  lighthouse  of  Plumb  Isknd  N.  W.  and  the  south  part  of  Gard- 
ner's Island  in  sight,  bearing  S.  by  W.  or  S. ;  you  will  have  12  or  10  &thoms  water.  The 
bottom  is  sand  and  mud. 

The  entrance  of  Gardner's  Bay  is  formed  by  the  north  end  of  Gardner's  Island,  and 
the  south  end  of  Plumb  Island.  If  you  are  bound  through  the  sound  towards  New 
York,  your  passage  from  Gardner's  Bay  is  between  the  west  end  of  Plumb  Island  and 
Oyster  Pond,  through  which  channel  you  will  have  from  4  to  20  fathoms  water.  When 
going  into  the  bay,  you  may  ^  within  a  cable's  length  of  Gardner's  Island,  where  yon 
will  have  10  fethoms  water,  ifou  should  be  careful  not  to  go  too  near  Gull  Rock,  which 
is  a  single  black  rock  between  Plumb  Island  and  Great  Gull,  and  called  **OId  Silas,"  as 
there  is  a  rocky  spot  one  and  a  half  mile  from  it,  on  which  there  are  3  fiithoms  at  bw 
water.  This  shoal  ties  vrith  the  following  marks  and  bearings,  viz : — A.  house  on  Plumb 
Island  (standing  about  one-third  of  the  way  between  \he  middle  and  the  north-east  end)  on 
with  the  northernmost  of  the  two  trees  which  appear  beyond  the  house ;  the  north  end 
of  Plumb  Island  to  bear  N.  N.  W.,  or  N.  by  W .  i  W.,  and  the  southernmost  end  of 
Plumb  Island  on  with  the  northernmost  point  of  Long  Island.  In  order  to  avoid  this 
rock,  when  going  into,  or  coming  out  of  Gardner's  Bay,  you  must  be  sure  to  keep  the 
south  point  of  Plumb  Island  open  of  the  north-west  point  of  Long  Island,  whilst  the 
house  on  Plumb  Island  is  on  with  the  northernmost  of  the  two  trees,  as  before  mention- 
ed. There  are  several  trees,  but  they  appear,  when  viewed  at  a  dist^ce,  to  be  ovUj 
two  trees.  Thb  shoal  is  called  by  some  the  Bedford  Rock,  because  the  English  ship 
Bedford  grounded  on  it,  August  15,  1780.  £.  by  N.  one  league  iVom  Plumb  Island,  lies 
a  dangerous  reef,  which  extends  to  the  Gull  Islands,  and  the  passage  between  is  not  fit 
to  be  attempted,  as  there  are  several  rocks,  some  of  which  may  be  seen.  In  Gardner's 
Bay  you  may  anchor  in  what  depth  of  water  you  please,  from  5  to  8  fathoms. 

On  the  S.  W.  side  of  Gardner's  Island  there  is  very  good  riding.  If  you  are  to  the 
eastward  of  this  island,  with  an  easterly  wind,  and  wish  to  take  shelter  under  the  south- 
west side,  you  must  give  the  north-west  end  of  the  island  a  large  berth,  as  above  directed, 
and  as  you  open  the  west  side  of  the  island,  you  may  haul  round  the  north-west  poiDfi* 
and  anchor  where  you  please.    The  soundings  are  regular. 
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Ships,  in  tnrahig  up  into  Qardner's  Bay,  and  standing  to  tihe  sonthward,  wilLobaerre  a 
nngle  comipicaous  tree  on  the  south-east  part  of  Plumb  Island,  and  tackmg  oefore  it  is 
brouffht  to  touch  the  south  end  of  the  wood  on  Plumb  Island,  will  avoid  the  Superb's 
KeeC  which  lies  £.  by  N.  i  N.  from  the  low  point  on  Gardner's  Island,  one-third  of  a 
mile  distant..  It  then  extends  S.  £.  by  £.  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  and  is  about  200 
yards  broad :  three  ftuthoms  on  the  middle,  6  ftlhoms  close  to  die  north-west  end,  4,  4^, 
and  5  fathoms  close  to  the  south-east  end,  6  and  6  fathoms  close  to  the  east  side,  lying 
parallel  with  the  low  point  of  the  island.  To  avoid  this  shoal,  the  leading;  mark  into 
Gardner's  Bay  is  to  keep  Plumb  Gut  a  ship's  breadth  open.  Stand  to  the  northward 
xmtil  Plumb  Gut  b  nearly  closing  on  the  nordi-east  bluff  oi  Long  Island,  nearly  toudiing 
the  south-east  point  of  Plumb  Isknd,  and  until  New  London  lighthouse  is  brought  to  the 
nordi  and  west  of  Gull  lighthouse,  but  tack  before  the  points  close,  or  stand  into  no 
less  than  7  fiithoms  water,  otherwise  you  may  shoot  over  on  the  Bedford  Reef,  which 
is  a  bed  of  rocksujibout  30  yards  wide  and  400  long,  lying  S.  £.  and  N.  W.,  wit^  16  or 
17  feet  on  its  shoalest  part.  You  may  anchor  in  Gardner's  Bay  in  5  or  6  fiithoms.  New 
London  lighthouse  kept  a. ship's  breadth  open  to  the  eastward  of  Plumb  Islapd  will  run 
you  up  into  the  middle  of  the  bay,  into  the  deepest  water,  and  out  of  the  tide.    Ships 

King  in  through  the  Race,  or  going  out  of  New  London,  in  order  to  avoid  the  middie 
ice  Rock,  (whic^i  has  onhr  17  feet  on  it  at  half  flood,  and  lies  about  half  way  from  the 
Bace  beacon  and  the  GvJl  lighthouse,)  having  firom  30  to  32  fathoms  on  the  north  side, 
and  from  10  to  30  on  its  south  side,  should  observe  the  following  mailui: — Going  out  of 
die  roads,  and  to  the  westward  of  the  rock,  which  is  the  best,  clunnel,  bring  the  spire  of 
New  London  church  a  sail's  breadth  open  to  the  westward  of  the  lighthouse;  keep  this 
mark  until  a  erove^  of  trees,  standi^tg  on  a  high  hill  on  Fisher's  Island,  comes  on  wHIk  ^e 
east  side  of  Mount  Pn»spect,  or  the  white  sand-hills  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  Fisher's  Island, 
N.  60O  £.,  or  the  Gull  light  W.  S.  W.  The  tide  flows  at  the  Gull  11  h.  30  m.,  fuD  and 
change. 

To  so  to  the  northward  of  this  rock,  and  to  the  southward  of  Race  Rock  beacon,  bring 
New  London  church  spare  in  one  with  the  middle  of  the  gap  on  Pole's  Hill,  at  the  back 
of  New  London  (N.  8^  W.;)  keep  this  mark  until  Watoh  Hill  lighthouse  comes  a  little 
open  of  the  south  side  of  Fisher's  Island,  N.  70°  £.,  and  when  the  Gull  lighthouse  is  in 
one  widi  Ihe  middle  of  Great  Gull  Island,  S.  73°  W.,  you  are  then  to  the  eastward  of  the 
rock.  Coming  up  the  sound  through  the  Race,  bring  Wateh  HUl  lighthouse  just  open 
of  the  south  side  of  Fisher's  IslancC  until  the  South  Dumplin  comes  open  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  north  part  of  Fisher's  Island,  or  until  New  London  lighthouse  bears  north; 
▼ou  are  then  to  the  westward  of  the  Race  Rock,  and  may  steer  for  the  lighthouse  of 
New  London,  and  anchor  in  the  roads,  with  Montock  lighmouse  S.  £•  by  S.,  ttien  just 
open  of  the  west  point  of  Fisher's  Island,  Gull  lighthouse  S.  'W.  by  S.,  and  New  London 
lighthouse  N.  by  W.,  and  ^e  gap  and  spire  cf  the  church  in  one.  You  will  have  12 
fiOhoms,  stiff  cky  bottom. 

Going  to  the  westward  through  the  race,  and  to  the  southward  of  the  Race  Rock,  steer 
for  the  (jull  lighthouse,  keeping  it  to  the  northward  of  west  until  New  London  light- 
house bears  N.  i  £.,  tiben  steer  for  it,  leaving  the  Gull  lighthouse  half  a  mile  on  the  lar- 
board hand. 

The  first  half  flood  sets  N.  W.,  the  last  half  about  W-  N.  W.,  and  the  ebb  £.  S.  £. 

The  above  is  to  be  observed  in  case  the  weather  should  be  thick,  and  New  London 
church  spire  not  to  be  seen,  or  when  Gull  lightiiouse  bears  S.  by  W.  You  nmy  then 
steer  N.  N.  £.  for  the  roads,  making  allowances  for  tides,  which  are  very  strong  in  the 
race.  Flood  runs  to  the  westward  till  11  h.  30  m.  full  and  change  days  of  the  moon ;  but 
in  New  London  roads  pnly  9  li.  30.  m.  It  rises  5  or  6  feet,  sprmg  tides.  The  flood  sets 
through  the  roads,  first  half  flood  W.  N.  W.,  last  half  W.  S.  W.  £bb,  first  quarter,  sets 
S.  S.  £.,  the  last  three-quarters  S.  £.,  for  the  S.  W.  point  of  Fisher's  Island. 

Vesseb  bound  eastward  through  the  Race,  in  the  night,  when  abreast  of  Gull  Island 
lighU  with  the  tide  of  flood  and  a  leading  wind,  should  steer  £.  by  S.,  or  £.  S.  £.,  until 
ChJl  Island  light  bears  W.  by  S. ;  preserve  that  bearing  until  you  see  Stonington  light 
over  the  low  land  of  Fisher's  Island ;  they  are  then  clear  of  Race  Point  and  Race' Rock. 
The  spring  tides  in  the  Race  run  about  &ve  knoto  per  hour;  neap  tides  about  four  knots. 
Hiffh  water,  fuU  and  change,  at  11  o'clock.  The  first  half  flood  sets  N.  W.,  the  last 
ban  about  W.  N.  W. ;  consequendy,  upon  steering  £.,  or  £.  by  N.,  which  is  the  Sound 
eoorse,  they  have  a  strong  tide  upon  the  starboard  bow,  which  forces  them  over  to  the 
northward,  and  instead  of  making,  as  they  suppose,  an  £.,  or  E.  by  N.  course,  often 
carries  them  on  Race  Pohit,  from  which  runs  out  fbr  off  a  reef  of  rocks  under  water. 

To  so  through  Plumb  Gut  to  the  westward,  give  Pine  Point,  which  is  steep,  a  berth  of 
2|  cabW  length,  and  steer  so  as  to  bring  the  north  bluff  of  Plumb  Island  N.  by  W.  i  W. 
Keep  it  in  ihat  bearing  until  you  have  broujpht  the  poplar  tree  clear  of  the  east  end  of  Mr. 
Jerome's  house,  or  until  you  have  got  Pme  Point  to  the  southward  of  east ;  you  will 
then  observe  a  wood  dose  inland  of  the  high  bhiff  of  Long  Island,  which,  when  bearing 
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W.  i  S.,  will  be  bi  onB  wifh  the  rocky  point,  which  la  the  next  point  to  tihe  Oyster  Pond 
Point.  Steering  with  the  wood  and  tius  point  in  one,  wiD  carry  you  dear  of  the  ree^ 
which  lies  off  the  north  bluff. 

In  running  through  to  Ihe  eaatward,  keep  the  point  over  the  middle  of  the  wood  befim 
mentioned,  until  the  poplar  tree  is  to  the  west  end  of  the  house ;  then  ateev  to  the  aoutii- 
ward,  giving  Pine  Point  a  berth  as  before.  Pine  Point  £.  i  S.  will  lead  clear  of  the  shoak 
coming  to  Uie  eastward. 

The  tide  runs  6  or  7  knots  in  the  gut.  The  flood  sets  about  N.  N.  W.,  and  the  ebb 
S.  S.  £.    It  flows  at  10  o'clock  on  the  full  and  change  days  of  the  moon. 

Maria  for  the  VdUanU  or  Middle  Race  Rock,  tchidi  has  only  17  feet  on  Uai  haiffiood^ 
and  lies  ahaui  half  way  from  the  Race  beacon,  and  the  Cfwl  Ughihouae. 

1.  New  London  lighthouse  in  one  with  two  conspicuous  trees,  which  stwid  on  tbe  de- 
clivity of  a  hill,  at  the  back  of  New  London,  being  remarkable  fat  a  gap  on  its  summit, 
N.  4<»  W. 

2.  The  west  side  of  ihe  South  Dumplin  just  touching  with  the  north  hill  or  point  of 
Fisher's  Island,  N.  41o  £. 

3.  The  east  bluff  point  of  the  Great  Ghill  Island  in  one  with  t^e  west  lower  extreme 
of  Little  Gull  Island,  or  the  Gul)  li^thouse,  a  small  sail's  breadth  open  to  the  eastward  of 
the  east  part  of  Great  Gull  Island,  S.  64^  W. 

4.  The  north  end  of  Long  Island  just  shut  in  with  the  N.  W.  point  of  Plumb  Island, 
S.  76°  W.;  Gull  lighthouse  S.  63^  W.,  and  Mount  Prospect,  or  h^^h  white  sand-hills  on 
Fisher's  Island,  N.  60^  £. 

Marks  far  the  New  Bedford  Reef,  a  hed  of  rocks  ahout  30  yards  hroad,  and  400  yards  long^ 
lying  S,  ti.  and  JV.  W.,  vnth  16  or  17  feet  on  its  shoalestparL 

1.  The  N.  E.  end  of  die  northernmost  grove  of  trees  on  Plumb  Island  touching  die 
south  declining  end  of  the  southernmost  of  3ie  white  sand-hiUi  on  Plumb  Isbmd.  l%ese 
sand-hills  are  the  two  next  south  of  the  houses  in  the  bay. 

2.  A  large  notch  or  gap  in  the  wood  on  the  main  land,  to  the  westward  of  Black  Point, 
a  sail's  breadth  open  to  the  northward  of  a  single  black  rock,  which  is  between  the  aontii 
end  of  Great  Gull  Island  and  the  N.  £.  end  of  Plumb  Island,  N.  W.  by  N. 


Thus  appears  the  rock  called  Old  Silas. 


d 


Marks  for  a  bed  of  rocks,  about  40  yards  sauare,  lying  {hree-quarters  of  a  mile  offshore, 
antheS.E,  side  of  Plumb  Island.  At  low  water  the  shocuest  part  has  not  more  than 
three  feet  on  them,  and  about  the  size  of  a  small  boat's  bottom.  It  may  be  seen  at  low 
water;  Ovree  fathoms  all  round,  not  more  than  ^futfrom  the  rock.  Other  parts  of  Ac 
reef,  S  fathoms  are  around  the  shoal, 
* 

1.  The  largest  house  with  two  chimneys,  in  the  bay,  east  side  of  Plumb  Islandf  in  one 
with  a  large  stone  or  rock  on  a  hill  behind  the  house,  N.  33°  W. 

2.  The  Gull  lighthouse  touching  the  east  end  of  Great  Gull  Island,  N.  65°  £. 

3.  The  white  sand-hilb  on  the  south  side  of  Fisher's  Island,  or  Mount  Prospect,  half 
way  open  to  the  westward  of  Great  GuU  Island.  S.  £.  part  of  Plumb  Island,  St  74°  W., 
and  the  N.  £.  end  ef  same,  N.  45°  £. 

Marks  for  a  shoal  in  the  middle  of  Plumb  Gut,  ujhich  is  a  compound  of  rocks  and  larftt 
stones,  with  only  16  feet  on  it,  having  16  and  17  fathoms  on  the  N.  E.  side,  20  on  the  N. 
W.,  and  6  andl  on  the  south  side.     When  on  the  shoal,  took  thefollounng  marks: 

1.  A  small  poplar  tree  in  one  with  Mr.  Jerome's  door,  N.  N.  £. 
'   2.  A  single  conspicuous  tree  in  one  with  the  east  side  of  a  grey  cMon  Grardner's  Island, 
S.  E.  by  £. 

3.  Oyster  Pond  Point  W.  i  N.,  and  the  S.  E.  (or  Pine  Point)  of  Plumb  Island,  E.  by 
N.,  and  the  rocky  point  or  bluff  point  of  Plumb  Island,  north.  The  passage  through 
Plumb  Gut  is  to  the  northward*  of  this  rock. 

There  is  another  rock,  withjenly  24  feet  upon  it,  about  400  yards  from  the  rocky  or 
bluff  point  on  Plumb  Island,  on  the  latter  of  which  is  a  revolving  light 

Marks  for  anchoring  in  Plumb  Island  Roads. 

Mount  Prospect,  or  the  white  sand-hills  of  Fisher's  Island,  touching  the  Gull  light- 
house, N.  62°  £.,  and  the  N.  £.  part  of  Long  Island  in  one  with  the  S.  £•  end  of  Plumb 
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UaDd,  bearing  W.,  or  the  east  bluff  points  of  Gardner's  Island  in  one  ^th  the  low  beach 
which  extends  from  the  north  ride  of  the  iriand,  S.  45^  £.  With  these  marks  you  will 
hare  from  7  to  8  fathoms,  soft  mud,  and  quite  out  of  the  tide,  and  not  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  riiore  of  Plumb  Island,  where  there  is  ^ery  oonrenient  and 
good  water.  ' 

From  Block  Island  a  reef  ef  rocks  lies  one  mile  distant  from  the  north  end  of  the 
island. 

South-west  Ledge  lies  W.  S.  W.  fi^m  Block  Isfaind,  4  miles  distant,  hayins  4i  fiithoma 
at  low  water,  and  breaks  a  hea^y  sea.  As  you  open  the  passage  between  Montock  and 
Bk>ck  Island,  you  will  deepen  your  water,  and  have  soft  bottom  on  an  £.  N.  £.  course, 
and  when  abreast  of  Block  Island,  you  will  shoalen  your  water  to  sandy  bottom ;  when 
past  it,  you  will  again  deepen  to  soft  bottom. 

Bearingi  and  distances  of  sundry  places  from  the  lighthouse  en  MontoeJc  Point. 

9 

The  S.  part  of  Block  Island  bears  £.  by  N.  from  the  lighthouse  on  Montock  Point,  20 
miles  distant. 

The  eastern  rips  lie  £.  by  N.  li  mile  frt>m  the  lighdiouse.  The  northern  rips  lie  N. 
£.  ^  £.  3  miles  from  the  lighthouse.  These  rips,  although  they  may  appear  te  the  ma- 
riner dangerous,  may  be  crossed  with  any  draft,  in  6,  7,  8,  and  9  fathoms. 

Shagawanock  Reef,  on  which  a  spear  ia  placed,  bears  N.  W.  i  N.  from  the  lighthouse 
on  MontodL  Point,  3i  miles  distant ;  the  reef  ranges  N.  by  £.  and  S.  by  W.  about  one- 

Sarter  of  a  mile  in  lenjjrth.    There  is  a  good  channel-way  between  the  reef  and  Long 
and,  about  Ik  mile  wide,  in  3, 4,  and  5  fathoms  water. 

Frisbie's  Ledge  is  only  a  place  of  hard  rocky  bottom  before  you  approach  the  lighthouse 
to  the  westward,  from  8  to  15  fitthoms,  and  no  waya  dangerous  to  any  vessel.  You  may 
keep  the  shore  on  board  from  die  Highlands  (say  three-quarters  of  a  mile)  and  haul  round 
Montock. 

The  east  end  of  Fisher's  Isbmd  bears  N.  i  W.  from  the  lighthouse  on  Montock  Point, 
13i  miles. 

Watch  Hill  Point  lighlliouse  (which  contains  a  repeating  light)  bears  nearly  N.  from 
Montock  Pomt  lighthouse,  distant  14  miles ;  there  is  a  reef  extending  from  Fisher's  Istend 
to  Watch  Hill  Point,  leaving  a  passage  between  the  £.  end  of  the  reef  and  Watch  Hill 
Point,  half  a  mile. 

The  Race  Rock,  where  tbere  is  an  iron  spear  placed,  bearing  S.  W.  by  W.  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  the  W.  point  of  Fisher's  Island,  bears  from  Montock  lighthouse,  N 
W.  by  N.,  13i  miles  distant. 

The  Gull  Isbuids  bear  S.  W.  by  W.  from  the  Race  Rock,  4  miles  distant.  The  light- 
house standing  on  the  West  Chop  of  New  London  Hazbor.  bears  N.  by  W.  i  W.  5  miles 
horn  the  spear  on  the  Race  Rock.  On  the  little  Gull  Island  there  is  a  lighthouse  con- 
taiping  a  fixed  light,  bearing  S.  W.  by  W.  from  the  west  point  of  Fisher's  kland,  4  noiles 
distant. 

Bardett's  Reef,  on  which  a  buoy  and  light  vessel,  with  one  mast  and  a  bell«  are  placed* 
bears  N.  W.  by  W.  i  W.  4  miles  distant  from  the  Race  Rock. 

Little  Goshen  Reef,  where  a  buoy  is  placed,  bears  N.  £.  }  £.,  about  2  miles  distant 
fipom  the  buoy  on  Bartlett's  Reef. 

The  lighthouse  at  New  London  Harbor,  bears  from  the  buoy  on  Little  Goshen  Reef, 
K.  N.  £.  i  £.,  about  li  mile  distant,  and  contains  a  fixed  light. 

The  &  W.  ledge,  where  a  buoy  is  placed,  bears  N.  by  W.  from  the  Race  Rock,  4i 
miles  distant.  ^ 

The  East  Chop  of  New  London  Harbor,  bears  N.  by  E.  i  £.  from  the  S.  W.  ledge,  i 
mile  distant. 

The  lighthouse  bears  from  the  buoy  on  S.  W.  ledge  N.  W.  by  N.  I  mile  distant. 

GARDNER'S  ISLAND  TO  SHELTER  ISLAND.— If  you  iaU  in  with  Gardner's 
Isknd,  you  must  sail  on  the  N.  side  of  it  till  you  come  up  with  a  low  sandy  point  at  the 
W.  end,  which  puts  off  two  miles  from  the  Highland.  You  may  bring  the  island  to  bear 
east,  and  anchor  in  7  or  6  fathoms  water,  as  soon  as  within  the  low  sandy  point. 

GARDNER'S  ISLAND  TO  NEW  LONDON.— Your  course  from  the  east  end 
of  Gardner's  Island  to  New  London  is  N.  i  £.  about  4  leagues.  In  steering  this  course 
you  will  leave  Plumb  Island  and  GuH  Islands  on  your  larboard,  and  Fisher's  Island  on 
▼our  starboard  hand.  In  this  pass,  you  will  go  tbrou^  the  Horse  Race,  where  you  will 
have  a  strong  tide.  This  place  breaks  when  there  is  any  wind,  especially  when  it  blows 
■gainst  the  tide.     Your  soundings  will  sometimes  be  5  fathoms,  at  others  15  and  20. 

In  passing  the  west  end  of  Fisher's  Island,  you  must  give  it  a  berth  of  one  mile,  as 
^ere  are  several  rocks  to  the  westward  of  it;  then  your  course  to  the  lighthouse  is  N. 
by  W.,  distant  two  leagues;  but  in  going  in  here  you  must  not  make  long  hitches:  yon 
will  leave  a  sunken  \eige  on  your  larboard,  and  one  on  your  starboard  hand.    When 
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within  one  mUe  of  the  li^tfaoiuei  you  may  stand  on  to  the  eastwaidf  till  liie  light  bean 
N»  N.  W.,  and  then  ran  up  abont  N.  N.  £.  till  abreast  of  the  lig^t,  where  yon  may  nfely. 
anchor,  or  run  N.  for  the  town. 

NEW  LONDON  LIGHTHOUSE  stands  atliie  entrance  of  the  harbor,  on  the  west- 
em  side.  The  lantom  is  elevated  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  contains  «  fixed  light, 
and  bears  N.  by  E.  from  Little  Gull  light,  about  6i  miles. 

NEW  LONDON. — ^If  you  are  bound  into  New  London,  after  getting  to  the  north* 
ward  of  the  S.  W.  part  of  Fisher's  Island,  keep  New  London  lip^t  bearing  from  N.  N. 
W.  to  N.  N.  E.,  if  you  are  beating  to  windward,  but  if  the  wind  is  lair,  bri^  the  lig^t  to 
bear  N.  when  at  the  distance  of  2  leagues,  and  run  directly  for  it ;  leave  it  on  your  lar- 
board hand  in  running  in;  when  in,  you  may  have  good  anchoring  in  4  or  5  iktmims  war 
tor,  clayey  bottom.  In  coming  out  of  New  London,  and  bound  west,  when  you  have  left 
the  harbor,  bring  the  light  to  l^ar  N.  N.  £.  and  steer  directly  S.  S.  W.  till  you  come  into 
15  fathoms  wator,  in  order  to  clmr  a  reef  that  liei  on  your  starboard  hand,  when  the  nordi 
port  of  Fisher's  Island  will  bear  E.,  distant  2  leagues. 

NEW  I4.ONDON  OR  WESTWARD.— Keep  Gull  Island  light  to  bear  W.  N.  W.  until 
you  judffe  yourself  within  about  two  miles  of  the  light ;  your  course  then  to  New  London 
light  (after  you  pass  Race  Rock,  which  lies  W.  S.  W.  from  the  point  of  Firiier's  Island, 
distant }  of  a  mile)  is  N.  I  W.  In  coming  in,  or  goine  out  of  New  London  (when  op- 
posite the  Gull  li^t)  bring  the  GuD  lij^t  to  bear  S.  S.  W.  and  New  London  light  N.  N. 
E.,  leave  the  light  on  your  larboard  hand  in  going  into  the  harbor;  keep  weU  to  die  W.  if 
it  be  winter  season,  and  wind  at  N.  E.  and  stormy — ^your  course  to  break  oiTa  N.  £•  gale, 
in  |ood  anchorage,  is  W.  N.  W.  from  the  Gull,  distance  5  miles,  then  haul  up,  if  the  wind 
be  N.  E.  and  steer  N.  W.  until  you  get  into  10  fathoms  of  wator,  muddy  bottom;  anchor 
as  soon  as  possible — ^you  will  be  between  Hatchetf  s  Reef  and  Black  roint;  Mb  is  the 
best  place  you  can  ride  in,  if  you  have  a  N.  E.  gale,  and  thiok  weather,  and  cannot  get 
into  New  London.     Saybrook  ti^t  will  then  bear  W.  by  N.  or  W.  N.  W. 

SAYBROOK  POINT  LIGHT  is  a  fixed  light,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
on  the  west  chop  of  the  entrance  to  that  river;  it  stands  on  a  low  sandy  point,  projecting 
into  the  sea,  having  on  its  west  side  a  considerable  tract  of  salt  marsh,  containing  a  pond  <tf 
blockish  water,  which  by  its  evaporation,  creates  a  mist,  at  times,  which  very  much  im- 
pedes the  Ifj^ht,  the  weadier  at  the  same  time  clear  ofi*  shore.  Height  of  die  fighthouse 
from  the  sea  44  feet. 

Saybrook  is  not  a  ffood  harbor  to  enter,  but  if  ;^ou  must  attempt  it,  bring  the  light- 
house to  bear  N.  N.  W.  and  steer  for  it  until  within  one  mile,  then  steer  N.  £•  till  the 
light  bears  N.  W.  by  W.,  and  then  run  for  it  until  within  half  a  mile  distant,  from 
which  a  N.  N.  W.  course  will  carry  a  vessel  up  the  river  to  good  anchorage  near  the 
town. 

When  bound  up  Sound,  and  off  Saybrook  Ksht  in  clear  weather,  j^ve  it  a  berth  of 
three  or  four  miles;  your  sound  course  then  is  W.  S.  W.  i  W.,  50  miles  distant,  which 
will  cany  you  up  with  Eaton's  Neck  light,  leaving  Stratford  Shoal  on  the  starboard 
hand.  This  shoal,  which  has  a  white  spar  buoy  on  the  south,  and  black  spar  buoy  on 
the  north,  between  which  you  cannot  ^,  bears  north  from  Satauket  (Long  Island)  and 
S.  3^  W.  from  Stratford  Point  light.  The  buoys  are  placed  in  19  feet  water.  In  leav- 
ing Falkner's  Island  light  north  two  miles,  steer  W.  (until  you  get  into  5  or  7  fathoms 
water,)  distance  20  miles  to  Stratford  Point  light,  hard  bottom,  which  leaves  Stratford 
Shoal,  that  bears  S.  by  W.  from  the  light,  on  the  larboard  hand;  then  your  course  is  W. 
S.  W.  to  Matinicock  Point. 

FROM  PLUMB  GUT  TO  GREENPORT.-* Vessels  bound  to  Greenport  may 
make  their  course  S.'W.  and  run  3  miles,  which  will  carry  you  up  to  Ben*s  Point,  on 
Long  Beach.  This  beach  is  3i  miles  long,  and  covered  with  low  cedar  trees,  which  you 
leave  on  your  starboard  hand  going  up  to  Greenport.  You  will  have,  from  Plumb  Gut 
to  Beti's  Point,  from  4  to  4i|  fathoms  water,  and  dien  your  course  is  W.  S.  W.  3i  miles. 
In  running  this  course  yon  will  shoal  your  water  to  3  fathoms,  and  if  you  get  any  less 
water,  haul  to  the  southward,  and  as  soon  as  you  get  3  fathoms,  keep  your  course,  and 
run  until  you,  by  heaving  your  lead,  from  one  heave  wiQ  have  from  3  to  7  fathoms  water. 
As  soon  as  you  get  7  or  8  fiithoms  water,  your  course  is  W.  N.  W.  one  mile,  which  will 
carry  you  to  Hay  Beach  Point,  on  Shelter  Island,  which  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand; 
haul  close  round  Hay  Beach  Point,  and  your  course  is  W.  S.  W.  li  mile  to  Greenport; 
then  yon  may  come  to  anchor  in  a  good  harbor. 

FROM  GARDNER'S  POINT  TO  GREENPORT  the  distance  is  12  miles,  and 
your  course  is  W.  by  S.  Running  this  course  you  will  shoal  your  water  from  6  fathoms, 
gradually,  to  3  fathoms,  on  Long  Beach  si^e;  and  then  you  follow  the  above  directions  to 
Greenport.  Five  fathoms  of  water  can  be  carried  into  Greenport,  but  large  vessels  should 
take  a  pilot— one  is  always  to  be  had. 

OYSTER  POND  POINT  AND  PLUMB  ISLAND.— In  siuling  through  this  pas- 
iage,  (called  Plumb  Gut,)  you  leave  the  light  on  your  larboard  hand,  running  boUfy  for 
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the  cliff  on  whidi  it  standB,  then  Bteering  B.  E.  by  E.  till  the  GnU  light  bean  N.  E.  by  £., 
when  you  may  shape  yonr  course  for  Point  Judith,  or  wherever  you  may  wish. 

When  passing  tlie  light,  you  will  open  Gardner's  Bay,  whicn  is  the  passage  to  Sag 
Harbor,  and  also  leave  Oyster  Pond  Point  on  your  starboard  hand,  off  the  eastern  part  of 
which  a  shoair extends  one-third  over  toward  the  south  end  dt  Plumb  Island. 

The  hearinga  of  the  lighthouse  have  been  taken  from  the  fMnoing  places : — From  Oyster 
Pond  Point  and  the  reef,  N.  £.  by  £.,  distant  from  tibe  outer  part  of  the  reef  1}  mile; 
from  Saybrook  lieht  S.  £.  i  S.,  distant  8i  miles;  from  Pine  Point  (the  S.  W.  part  of 
Plumb  Island)  N.  W*.  by  N.,  distant  three-quarters  of  a  mile;  frx>m  Cherry  Harbor 
Point  (the  S.  W.  part  of  Gardner's  Island)  N.  30^  W.,  distant  6  miles;  from  Gardner's 
Pomt  N.  W.  I  W.,  distant  3i  miles;  from  New  London  lidit  S.  W.  i  S.,  distant  10 
miles;  from  Cedar  Island  (at  the  entiranceof  Sag  Harbor)  N.  N.  £.  i  £.,  distant  8 
miles. 

On  Cedar  Ishnd  is  a  fixed  light;  it  is  eleirated  32  feet  above  high  water,  and  as  it  may 
be  seen  from  a  high  decked  vessel,  over  the  sandy  point  of  Gardner's  island,  vessels  should 
not  run  for  it  when  passing  that  point,  until  it  bears  S.  of  S»  W. 

The  bearings  and  distances,  by  compass,  of  this  light  from  the  foBowine  phces,  are* 
Ram  Head,  S.  i  £.,  distant  2i  miles;  Plumb  Island  lighthouse,  S.  S.  W.  i  W.,  8^  miless 
Oull  Island  lighthouse,  S.  W.  i  S.,  12|  miles;  sandy  point  of  Gardner's  Ishuid,  S.  W.  i 
W.,  8  miles. 

NEW  HAVEN  LIGHTHOUSE  is  situated  on  Five  MOe  Point,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor,  and  lies  on  the  starboard  hand.  The  lantern  is  elevated  36  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
contains  a  fixed  light.  From  New  Haven  light  the  following  bearings  and  distances  are  take% 
viz:— Stratford  Point  light,  S.  63^  W.,  101  miles;  Middle  Ground  S.  42^  W.,  14  mUes; 
buoy  on  Adams*  Falls  S.  50°  W.;  buoy  on  S.  W.  Ledge  S.  30^  W.;  beacon  on  Quick*0 
Ledge  S.  l'^  £.;  Falkner's  Island  Ikht  S.  74'>  £.,  12  miles. 

If  bound  into  New  Haven,  give  Falkner's  Island  a  berth  of  one  mile,  and  steer  W«  by 
N.,  until  New  Haven  light  is  north  of  you,  in  Si  fathoms  water,  when  you  may  steer  N. 
W.,  giving  the  light  a  berth  of  li  mile,  to  avoid  the  S.  W.  Ledge,  on  which  there  is  a 
black  buoy,  bearing  from  the  lighthouse  S.  W»  by  S.  i  S.,  distant  1  mile,  which  you 
leave  on  your  starboard  hand,  and  when  the  light  bears  N.  E.  you  may  steer  up  N.  £.  by 
N.  for  the  Fort,  to  the  north  of  the  Pallisades,  leaving  the  white  buoy  on  Adams'  Falls  on 
your  starboard  hand.  When  you  are  nearly  abreast  of  the  Fort  give  it  a  berth  of  one* 
fourth  of  a  mile,  and  steer  up  N.  I  W.  for  the  end  of  the  Long  Wharf,  leaving  Black 
Ledge,  which  is  one-fourth  of  a  mile  N.  W.  of  the  Fort,  on  your  starboard  hand. 

The  buoy  on  Adams*  Falls  bears  from  the  light  S.  W.  half  a  mile,  and  from  the  S.  W, 
Ledge  N.  by  £.,  half  a  mile. 

There  is  a  spindle  on  Quick's  Rock,  which  bears  from  the  light  S.  |  £.,  distant  three- 
({uarters  of  a  mile*  The  buoy  on  Adams'  Falls  bears  from  &e  spindle  N.  W.,  distant 
half  a  mile.  The  buoy  on  S.  W.  Ledge  bears  from  the  spindle  W.  S.  W.,  distant  half 
a  mile. 

Vessels  bound  in  from  the  eastward,  may  pass  between  the  buoy  on  South-west  Ledge 
and  the  spindle,  as  there  are  3  fathoms  water  in  this  channel,  keeping  about  midway  be- 
tween them,  and  leaving  the  white  buoy  on  Adams'  Palls  20  rods  to  the  eastward  of  them, 
and  then  steer  for  the  end  of  the  wharf  On  this  shore,  in  channel-way,  you  will  have  3, 
4,  and  5  fathoms  water,  muddy  bottom.  Bringing  the  light  to  bear  S.  E.  you  may  anchor 
in  Morris'  Cove,  near  the  east  shore,  in  two  fathoms  water,  muddy  bottom.  Your  course 
from  this  up  the  harbor  with  a  fiiir  wind,  is  north.  Give  the  Fort  Rock,  in  running  for 
the  pier,  a  small  berth. 

Vessels  bound  in  from  the  westward  will  leave  both  buoys  on  the  starboard  hand,  and 
tliey  may  pass  with  safety  within  20  rods  of  either  of  them.  If  beating  in,  your  sound- 
ings will  be  frt)m  2  to  3  and  4  &thoms.  Stand  in  no  further  than  2  fathoms  upon  the  west 
shore,  on  which  you  will  have  hard  bottom.  In  beating  up,  after  getting  in  muddy  bot- 
tom, (which  is  channel  soundings,)  it  is  best  to  keep  the  lead  a  going  often,  on  account  of 
bordering  on  the  west  shore,  where  you  will  have  hard  bottom,  and  soon  aground. 

BRIDGEPORT « — Vessels  bound  into  Bridgeport  must  leave  the  outer  buoy  on  the 
larboard  hand,  and  steer  idirect  for  the  beacon  on  W  ells'  Point,  which  bears  N.  £.  from 
the  outer  beacon  that  is  on  the  west  flat,  about  350  yards  distant,  leaving  the  buoy  on 
Stony  Bar  on  the  starboard  hand,  and  Alien's  Flata  on  the  larboard. 

In  the  Harbor  of  Bridgeport  are  three  buoys,  placed  as  follows,  viz:  One  on  Marchand 
Flats,  which  lies  a  mile  S.  1  W.  from  the  outer  beacon;  one  on  Stony  Bar,  bearing  S.  £. 
from  the  beacon,  150  yards  distant;  one  on  Allen's  Fkto,  being  inside  the  harbor. 

FAIRWEATHER  ISLAND,  OFF  BLACK  ROCK  HARBOR.— The  harbor  of 
Black  Rock,  although  safe  and  easy  of  access,  is  so  situated,  that  no  durect  course  ca^ 
be  given  to  steer  for  the  light,  that  will  carry  you  direct  into  the  harbor,  as  th|t  depends 
wholly  on  the  distance  you  are  from  the  light  at  the  time  you  make  for  it ;  therefore, 
jud^ent  is  to  be  used  in  varying  the  bearing  of  the  light  as  you  draw  near  in,  which  is 
easily  done  by  observing  the  following  rules : — In  coming  from  the  westward,  if  you  mean 
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to  harbor,  to  avokl  the  reef  called  the  Cows,  yon  bring  tibe  li|^t  to  bear  N.  bj  W.^  and 
run  directly  for  it,  nodi  withm  three-quarters  or  half  a  mile  distant,  when,  if  occarion 
requires,  you  may  stretch  in  to  the  westward,  in  a  fine  beating  channel,  having  from  5  to 
3  fathoms  wator,  and  good  ground.  As  you  approach  the  Hffht,  which  stands  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  harbor,  the  water  gradually  shoals  to  about  two  fathoms.  The  mouth  of  the 
harbor,  although  not  very  wide,  is  not  difficult;  Che  ll^t  bearing  east  bridge  y»u  oom- 
pletoly  into  the  harbor.  The  island  on  which  the  lighmouse  stands,  and  the  reef  called 
the  Cows,  on  the  south  and  west  sides,  form  the  hartor  of  Black  Rock.  On  the  eastern- 
most rock  of  this  reef  stands  a  spindle,  distant  from  the  light  half  a  league,  and  from 
which  the  light  bears  north.  The  light  stands  44  rods  from  me  south  point  of  said  island 
at  low  wator.  From  this  pomt  puts  off  a  single  rock«  30  rods  distant,  on  which  are  8 
feet  at  high  water,  making  in  all  about  74  rods  distance.  The  light  bears  from  this  rock 
N.  by  £.  i  £.  As  soon  as  you  pass  this  point  or  rock,  the  harbor  is  fairly  opened  to  the 
northward,  in  any  point  from  N.  to  W.  N.  W.  You  can  run  for  the  light  with  mfetjr, 
observing,  as  vou  draw  nearly  in,  the  above  directions,  and  due  attention  to  the  lead. 
The  bottom,  for  some  distance  from  this  rock,  southerly,  is  hard,  but  yon  may  continue 
your  course,  and  it  will  soon  deepen.  It  is  safe  and  good  anchorace  to  the  eastwatd  of 
the  light  for  all  winds  from  W.  S.  W.  to  N.  N.  £.,  quite  down  to  the  mouth  of  Bridge- 
port Harbor,  which  is  distant  about  two  miles.  The  shore  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  light 
18  bold  to,  in  3  fiithoms,  close  aboard  the  light,  and  so  continues  until  you  are  quite  down 
to  the  south  point  of  the  island.  This  bay,  to  the  leeward  of  the  light,  betwewi  that  and 
Bridgeport,  is  one  of  the  best  bays  for  anchorage  on  the  north  shore  in  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  affords  from  4  to  3  fathoms  water,  the  light  bearing  west.  In  coming  from 
the  eastward,  crossing  Stratford  Point  light  close  aboard,  your  course  to  Black  Rock 
light  is  W.  by  N.,  ana  vou  keep  sounding  on  the  starboard  hand,  not  less  than  4  frrfh- 
oms,  nor  more  than  8  rathoms,  to  the  noi%  of  Bridgeport  Harbor,  which  is  distant  about 
two  miles.  The  shore  on  the  eastom  side  of  the  light  b  bold  to,  in  3  fathoms  close 
aboard  the  light,  and  so  continues  until  you  are  quite  down  to  the  south  point  of  the 
island. 

Between  Fairweatiher  Island  and  the  entrance  of  Bridgeport  Harbor  there  is  eood 
anchorage,  in  from  2^  to  4  fathoms,  sticky  bottom,  with  the  wind  from  £.  N.  £.  to  S.  W., 
by  way  of  North;  bring  the  woods  on  the  west  of  the  harbor  to  bear  N.  £.,  and  anchor 
in  such  depth  of  water  as  you  wish. 

*  LONG  ISLAND.— Long  Island,  from  Montock  Point  to  Red  Hook,  extends  W. 
by  S.  about  102  miles,  and  is  at  the  broadest  part  about  25  miles  across.  The  land  is 
generally  pretty  low  and  level,  excepting  a  few  hills,  which  lie  about  40  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Montock  Point,  and  Hempstead  Hill,  which  is  319  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Along  the  south  side  of  the  island  a  flat  extends  about  half  a  mile  firom  &e 
shore.  The  east  end  of  the  flat  is  sand;  the  middle  and  west  parts  are  sand  and  stones. 
Your  course,  Montock  Point  lieht  bearing  north,  7  miles  distant^  along  Long  Island  shore, 
is  W.  S.  W.,  22  leagues,  and  W.,  12  leagues.  About  4  leagues  distant  from  the  island 
there  are  from  15  to  18  fkthoms  wator,  and  from  that  distance  to  20  leagues,  the  water 
deepens  to  80  fathoms;  in  the  latter  depth  you  will  have  oozy  ground,  and  sand  with  Uue 
specks  on  it.  About  fbur  leagues  off  the  east  end  of  the  island,  you  will  have  coarse 
sand  and  smaU  stones;  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  middle  and  west  end,  there  is 
small  white  sand  and  gravel,  with  black  specks.  From  the  S.  W.  end,  off  Coney  Island 
Point,  a  shoal  extends  about  6  miles  towards  Sandy  Hook,  which  forms  the  east  bank. 

There  are  a  few  inlets  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  The  first  one  of  any  importance 
is  Fire  Island,  on  which  bar  there  are  7  feet  at  low  water*  It  is  a  dangerous  bar,  and 
only  to  be  attempted  by  the  aid  of  a  pilot,  who  can  be  found  on  board  of  the  coasters 
plying  from  the  place.  The  remaining  inlets  are  shallow,  with  the  exception  of  Rock- 
away,  to  which  bar  the  remarks  on  Fire  Island  above  will  appfy. 

BLOCK  ISLAND  TO  NEW  YORK.— Bound  into  New  York,  if  you  &11  into  Bkick 
Island  Channel,  you  will  have  soundings  in  lat.  40°  N.,  100  fathoms,  mud  and  oose, 
which  quali^  of  soundings  continue  decreasing  gradually  till  you  get  into  40  fathoms. 
In  38  fathoms.  Block  Isknd  bearing  N.  by  W.,  4i  leagues  distant,  you  will  have  fine 
red  and  black  sand;  two  and  one-half  leagues  distant,  same  bearing,  you  will  have  26 
fathoms,  coarse  sand.  When  Block  Island  bears  N.,  distant  4  or  5  leagues,  you  cannot 
see  any  land  to  the  northward  or  eastward ;  but  as  you  approach  the  island,  you  see 
Montock  Point  to  the  westward,  making  a  long  low  point  to  the  eastward,  on  which  is  a 
lighthouse.  In  sailing  W.  S.  W.,  you  will  make  no  remarkable  land  on  Long  Island. 
From  the  eastward  of  said  island  to  the  westward,  its  broken  land  appearing  at  a  distance 
like  islands ;  but  may  discover  Fire  Island  lighthouse,  which  shows  a  revolving  light, 

*Long  Island  Sound  is  a  kind  of  inland  sea,  commcnciog  at  Sands'  Point,  whero  is  a  lighthouse,  and 
eztendinf  to  Gull  Island  lifht.  It  is  from  3  to  17  miles  broad,  dividing  it  from  Connecticut,  and  aflbids 
a  s^e  and  convenient  inland  navigation,  having  good  anchoring  places,  and  several  fine  lighthouses  lo 
fiiioe  the  mariner  throughout  its  whole  length. 
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oontaining  18  lamps,  elevated  89  feet  3  m<*heri  aboifd  the  l^el  of  the  sea,  and  70  feet  10 
inches  from  the  base,  bearing  N.  77°  35'  £.  fifom  Sandy  Hook  light,  12  leagues  distant. 
From  Fire  Island  light,  a  shoal  extends  south  three-fbonhs  of  a  mile,  and  joins  the  bar, 
which  is  veiy  dangerous,  as  it  shoals  suddenly  from  8  to  6  fetfaoms,  then  directly  on  the 
shoal,  on  which  the  flood  tide  sets  very  strong.  It  is  not  safe  to  approach  we  shore 
nearer  than  two  miles  when  the  light  bears  to  the  £.  of  N.  To  the  eastward  of  the  light 
the  shore  is  bold ;  the  bar  is  subject  to  dbange,  and  has  7  feet  water  on  it.  When  Fire 
Island  light  bears  N.,  in  10  fathoms  water,  you  may  steer  W.  by  S.,  which  will  carry 
▼ou  up  with  Sandy  Hook  light.  The  quality  of  the  bottom  is  various,  vis. :  yellow,  red, 
brown,  blue,  and  grey  sand,  within  short  distances.  About  south  from  Fire  Island,  33 
miles  distant,  and  40  mUes  S.  £.  by  E.  from  the  Highlands,  lies  a  bank,  extending  from 
K.  E.  by  E.  to  S.  W.  by  W.,  having  on  it  from  10  to  14  fathoms,  pebbles.  On  the  bank 
is  plenty  of  fish.  Within  this,  a  short  distance,  you  will  get  20  fathoms,  when  it  shoals 
into  16  fathoms,  grey  sand,  which  depth  you  will  carry  till  you  get  into  what  is  called  the 
Mud  Hole,  where  are  from  20  to  36  fathoms  water,  marl  or  green  ooze,  and  sometimes 
pebbles,  the  deepest  part  of  which  bears  east  from  the  northernmost  part  of  the  wood- 
land^ 10  miles ;  and  S.  £.  1  S.,  15  miles  from  Sandy  Hook  light.  From  the  Mud  Hole 
lo  the  bar  of  Sandy  Hook  the  water  shoaJs  gradually,  as  laid  down  on  the  chart. 

You  will  have  20  or  22  fithoms  water  out  of  sight  of  the  land,  sandy  bottom  in  some, 
and  clay  in  other  places.  Before  you  come  in  sight  of  Sandy  Hook  lighthouse,  you  see 
the  Highlands  of  Neversink,  which  lie  W.  S.  W.  from  San(^  Hook,  and  is  the  most  re- 
markable land  on  that  shore.    On  the  Highlands  two  lighthouses  are  erected. 

NEW  YORK. — If  you  fall  in  to  tbe  southward,  and  make  Cape  May,  on  which  is  a 
lighthouse  exhibiting  a  revolving  light,  it  would  be  prudent  to  keep  about  three  leagues  off, 
to  avoid  Herreford  Bar,  which  lies  from  four  to  six  leagues  from  the  cape  to  the  north* 
ward,  and  8  miles  from  the  inlet  of  that  name.  This  inlet  is  frequented  by  the  Dela- 
ware pilots,  having  no  other  harbor  to  the  northward  until  they  reach  Egg  Harbor. 
Alter  passing  Herreford  Bar,  you  may  steer  N-  E.  when  in  10  ^tthoms  water,  taking 
eare  mat  the  flood  tide,  which  sets  very  strong  into  the  inlet,  does  not  draw  you  too 
close ;  this  course  continued  will  carry  you  up  with  Egg  Harbor ;  you  will  then  have 
fine  white  and  Uaek  sand)  intermixed  with  small  broken  shells ;  by  continuing  the  same 
coone,  you  wiU  deepen  your  water,  and  so  continue  till  you  draw  near  Bamegat  Inlet. 
[In  running  abng  the  shore,  do  not  steer  to  the  northward  of  N.  £.,  if  in  10  fiithoms 
water  or  less,  as  you  will  be  apt  to  get  on  Absecom  Shoals,  or  Egg  Harbor  Bar.]  On 
the  south  side  of  Bamegat  Inlet,  a  lighthouse,  containing  a  ^xA  light,  is  erected,  off 
which  you  will  get  bright  coarse  yelk>w  gravel.  The  shoal  off  Bamegat  does  not  extend 
beyond  two  miles  from  the  beach,  and  is  steep  to ;  you  may  turn  this  shoal  in  six  fath- 
oms water,  within  pistol  shot  of  the  outer  breaker.  It  would  always  be  prudent  to  keep 
in  9  or  10  fathoms  water  during  the  night,  and  not  steer  to  the  north  of  north-east,  unless 
certain  of  being  to  the  north  of  the  shoal.  The  soundings  are  so  much  to  be  depended 
CO,  that  the  moment  you  lose  the  above  soundings  you  are  past  the  shoal,  when  yon 
WJU  have  fine  black  and  white  sand,  and  very  hard  bottom ;  you  may  then  haul  in 
for  the  land  N.  by  £.,  which  course  will  bring  you  along  shore  in  from  15  to  17  fathoms 
water,  but  if  the  wind  and  weather  permit,  1  would  recommend  hauline  in  N.  N.  W., 
which  Willi  bring  yon  in  with  the  souSieramost  part  of  the  Woodlands,  which  is  very  re- 
markable, having  no  other  such  kmd  in  the  distance  from  Cape  May  up  to  the  High- 
lands, and  can  be  distinguished  by  its  being  very  near  the  beach,  and  extending  to  Long 
Branch. 

In  passing  from  Bamegat  to  Sandy  Hook,  when  to  die  southward  of  the  lights  on  the 
Highiuids,  you  must  not  open  the  northern  light  (which  is  a  fixed  light)  to  the  westward 
of  the  southern  hght,  (which  shows  a  revolving  light)  as  that  will  bring  yon  too  near  the 
Jersey  shore. 


The  south  part  of  the  WOODLANDS. 

By  passing  Bamegat  in  the  day  time,  it  may  easily  be  known  :  should  you  be  so  fir 
off  as  not  to  see  the  breakers,  3rou  may  perhaps  see  a  grove  of  woods  back  in  the  country, 
apparently  3  or  4  miles  bug,  knovm  to  the  coasters  by  the  name  of  Little  Swamp,  and 
lies  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  inlet  of  Barnegat,  so  that,  by  sailing  to  the  northwardf 
y<rar  having  the  north  end  of  this  land  directly  abreast,  you  are  certainly  to  the  northward 
of  Bamegat :  there  is  also  another  grove  directly  in  ttke  rear  of  Egg  Harbor,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Great  Swamp,  which  has  the  same  references  as  respects  Egg  Harbor ; 
but  that  die  one  may  not  be  taken  for  the  other,  it  must  be  observed,  the  Great  Swamp 
of  Egg  Harbor  will  appear  much  higher,  and  in  length  8  or  10  miles;  neither  can  thegr 
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be  seen  at  the  same  time,  as  Bamegat  and  Egg  Ha]1)or  ore  15  miles  apart  Burnept 
bean  due  S.  by  W^  41  miles  from  Sandy  Hook.  In  hauling  in  for  the  woodlands  before 
mentioned,  you  may,  if  the  wind  is  off  the  shore,  keep  within  a  cable's  length  of  it  all  the 
wavt  until  nearly  up  with  the  Highlands. 

As  a  number  of  vessels  have  been  lost,  bound  into  New  York,  from  heaving  to  with 
their  head  on  shore,  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  on  the  ship-master  the  ntocessily,  tfhi 
U  in  doubt  of  his  ponHonj  of  heaving  to  mih  the  head  off  short. 

The  bottom  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  is  'of  uncertain  depth,  not  at  all  dependent  on 

the  distance,  there  being  ridges  parallel  to  the  shore,  with  7  and  8  ftthoma,  and  9  and  10 

fiithoms  inside. 

1 


HIGHLANDS,  N.  63<>  W. 

LIGHT-SHIP.— A  lieht-ship,  of  about  350  tons  burthen,  and  showing  two  bgbti,  Ib 
anchored  off  Sandy  Hook,  near  the  place  of  the  old  light-ship  in  1827.  The  forward 
licht  is  30  feet  above  the  deck,  and  die  after  one  40  feet  She  is  also  provided  with  a  bell 
of  800  pounds  weight,  which  will  be  runs  in  thick  weather.  She  is  placed  in  13  falboma 
water.  Sandy  Hook  lishthouse  bears  from  the  light-ship  W.  by  N.,  distant  6}  miles, 
Highlands  lighthouse,  W .  S.  W.,  distant  7  miles. 

HIGHLANDS  OF  N£  VERSINK.— Neversink  Hills,  on  which  two  lighthoiuef 
are  built,  extend  N.  W.  and  S.  £.,  about  S.  W.  from  Sandy  Hook,  on  die  Atlantic 
Ocean,  to  Raritan  Bay.  The  correct  altitudes  of  the  following  places,  which  present  them- 
selves to  manners  as  they  approach  them. 


Mount  MitcheD,  the  highest  point  of  Neversink,  Monmouth  co..  (N.  J.,)  282  feet 

Tompkins*  Hill,  on  Staten  Idand, 307  do. 

Hempstead  Hill,  Queen's  county,  Long  Island,, ••••••••••••• ••  .319  do. 

HIGHLAND  LIGHTS.-On  the  Highlands  of  Neversink  there  vee  two  lighthmuef 
bearing  N.  23^^  W.  and  S.  23^  £.  frx>m  each  other,  distant  100  yards.  The  soadien 
light  is  a  revolving  one,  on  the  Freenel  plan,  and  is  without  doubt  the  best  lisht  on  the 
coast  of  the  United  States.  It  is  248  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  notUiem  light 
is  a  fixed  light,  246  feet  7  inches  above  the  sea. 

SANDY  HOOK  LIGHT  is  on  the  northern  point  of  Sandy  Hook,  and  is  a  fixed  liglit. 
90  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Two  beacons  are  erected  on  the  Hook;  the  easternmost  one  ranges  for  the  buoy  of  the 
Upper  Middle,  and  the  westermost  one  ranges  for  the  buoy  of  the  S.  W.  spit ;  they  are 
both  lit  at  night. 

LEDGE  OFF  SANDY  HOOK.— On  this  reefthere  are  but  9  feet  water.  ThenoiA- 
em  light  on  the  Highlands,  a  little  open  to  the  eastward  of  the  southern  one,  leads  rigkt 
on  the  reef. 

This  Ledge  is  S.  I  E.  frx>m  Sandy  Hook  light,  7  miles  distant,  and  about  one  and  t  qutf- 
ter  mile  from  the  shore,  and  on  which  the  slup  William  Thompson  struck. 

OIL  SPOT.--E.  S.  £.,  11  mile  from  Sandy  Hook  light,  is  the  OU  Spot,  having  onlf 
10  feet  water  in  one  spot,  at  low  water;  it  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  about  half  amilo 
on  each  side  in  extent;  the  Along-shore  Channel  is  inside  of  it. 

FALSE  HOOK.— One  and  a  quarter  mile  E.,  a  little  northerly,  frx>m  Sandy  Hook 
light,  there  is  a  small  shoal  spot,  with  only  12  feet  water  upon  it  at  low  water ;  it  is  the 
remains  of  the  old  False  Hook. 

NEW  YORK  HARBOR.— There  are  three  channels  over  New  York  Bar;  tbeM 
is  that  along  and  parallel  to  the  Jersey  shore,  inside  of  the  Outer  Middle ;  die  second  ii 
the  main  ship  channel  between  the  buoys  of  the  bar;  the  third  is  a  slue  of  deep  water  to 
the  northward  of  the  black  buoy  of  the  bar,  over  which  you  can  carrv  24  feet  at  low  water; 
this  channel  runs  in  nearly  W.  bv  S.;  it  was  first  discovered  by  Lieut.  Gedney,  of  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  and  is  used  by  our  largest  class  ships  of  war. 

ALONG-SHORE  CHANNEL If  bound  into  New  York  from  the  aondiward,  lod 

close  in  vnth  the  Jersey  shore,  and  you  do  not  draw  over  10  feet  water,  you  may  contiBoe 
on  until  you -get  Sandy  Hook  light  to  bear  W.,  or  W.  by  N.,  when  you  may  steer  N.by 
£.,  to  avoid  £he  point  of  the  False  Hook,  until  you  get  into  deep  water,  say  7  fotbosVi 
Sandy  Hook  light  bearing  S.  W.,  then  steer  W.  N.  W.  until  the  light  bears  S.  bv  £n 
then  with  the  flood  tide,  steer  N.,  or  with  an  ebb  steer  N.  N.  W.,  (the  true  couxae  is  N.by 
W.,)  which  will  carry  you  over  the  East  Bank,  and  up  to  the  black  buoy  of  the  Middle. 
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In  going  over  the  East  Bank,  be  careful  you  do  not  get  set  hj  the  ebb  tide  on  Homer ; 
the  mark  to  keep  clear  of  Romer  is,  to  keep  Sandy  Hook  light  open  with  the  east  end  of 
the  Highlands. 

BEACON  ON  ROMER.— A  granite  beacon,  25  feet  high,  has  been  placed  on  the 
north-western  point  of  Romer,  9  feet  above  water. 

It  bears  firom  the  light  on  Sandy  Hook  N.  10^  W.;  from  the  light  at  the  Narrows,  S. 
15^  E. 

This  beacon  was  intended  to  mark  out  the  Swash  ChanneL  It  is  on  the  wrong  end  of 
the  shoal. 

Vessels  bound  in  will  infallibly  get  on  shore  if  they  rnn  for  it. 

There  is  another  passage  over  the  east  bank  between  Romer  and  Long  Island.  Tins 
passage  has  been  buoyed  off,  and  the  following  are  the  directions : 

The  buoys  to  mark  out  this  channel  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  Romer,  are  ten 
in  number,  and  with  the  following  distinguishing  marks.  Those  on  the  larboard  hand 
coming  in,  are  black  and  white,  in  horizontal  stripes;  those  on  the  starboard  hand,  red 
and  black. 

The  first  buoy  on  the  larboard  hand  coming  in,  is  in  25  feet  water. 

"    second  buoy     **  '♦          "          "        *'    **    19     *•        " 

t«    third        **        ^  *'          *'          "        **     **    24     ^        ** 

"    fourth      '•        **  **          *•          "        "    "    24    *•        *• 

<t    fifUi '        **        **  t*          **          **        **     **    24     *'        ** 

The  first  buoy  on  the  staiboard  hand  coming  in,  is  in  19  feet  water. 
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third        '« 
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44 
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The  above  named  buoys  are  placed  in  the  shoalest  water  in  the  channel,  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  banks  which  form  the  channel ;  and  in  no  one  case  must  a  vessel  stretch  be- 
yond the  buoys  on  either  side. 

There  b  a  true  tide  setting  through  the  channel,  the  time  of  high  water  the  same  as  at 
the  Hook,  viz.  full  and  change  7h.  35m. 

The  course  in  after  entering  the  channel,  is  W.  N.  W.  by  compass,  until  the  Hook 
and  Highland  lights  are  in  range.  Keep  these  in  range,  and  run  up  for  the  Narrows, 
which  will  carry  you  clear  of  every  thing. 

To  the  northward  of  the  black  buoy  of  the  Bar  the  following  spar  buoys  have  been 
placed.  Those  on  the  larboard  hand  coming  in,  arc  lack,  with  white  tops ;  and  those  on 
the  starboard  hand,  white,  with  black  tops. 

The  1st  buoy  on  tiie  larboard  hand  is  in  31  feet  water. 

2d  *<  44  44  44  44        ^4         **  ** 

1st     "        "    Starboard    »*        "    30     *•        " 

2(1  («  44  44  44  44        24         '*  " 

The  flood  tide  sets,  first  half,  N.  W.,  last  half  S.  W.  All  the  above  depths  are  at  low 
water. 

The  spar  buoys  at  the  entrance  will  be  changed  in  the  spring,  and  can  buoys,  with  the 
sanse  marks ;  will  be  put  down. 

SANDY  HOOK  CHANNEL- WAY.— In  runnmg  into  New  York,  if  intending  to 

Sehip-channel-way,  give  the  Jersey  shore  a  berth  of  3  miles,  until  the  light  on  Sandy 
ook  bears  W.,  which  will  bring  you  midway  between  the  buoys  of  the  bar;  then  steer 
in  for  the  point  of  the  Hook,  keeping  the  lighthouse  well  open  on  the  laiiward  bow, 
(taking  care,  if  it  is  flood,  not  to  be  set  too  far  to  the  northward,  and  if  ebb,  to  the  south- 
ward,) when  abreast  of  the  Hook,  so  that  the  lighthouse  and  east  beacon  range;  keep 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore,  to  avoid  Flynn'a  Knoll,  which  haaon  it  only  7  feet  water, 
and  lies  N.  by  W.  Id  mile  from  the  light,  and  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  from  the  point  of 
the  Hook.  After  you  have  passed  the  beacon,  if  you  mean  to  anchor,  you  may  haul 
into  the  bay,  S.  W.,  giving  the  Hook  a  berth  of  a  mile,  until  you  bring  the  liglithouse  to 
bear  £.  by  N.,  or  E.  N.  £.,  where  you  may  anchor  in  from  5  to  7  fathoms  water,  soft 
iDiiddy  bottom.  But  should  you  wish  to  proceed  to  New  York,  when  you  have  come  in 
ae  bemre  dbrected,  and  got  abreast  of  the  beacon,  or  the  point  of  Sandy  Hook,  steer  up 
W.  by  N.  until  you  get  the  lighthouse  on  Sandy  Hook  to  bear  S.  E.,  when  the  light 
and  west  beacon  will  be  in  range ;  keep  them  in  range,  and  run  directly  for  the  black 
Imoj  of  the  S.  W.  Spit,  which  you  leave  on  the  starixrard  hand,  giving  it  a  berth  of  200 
yaido. 

After  yon  have  passed  the  buoy  of  the  S.  W.  Spit,  steer  N.  by  E.  i  E.  for  the  black 
baqy  o£  the  Upper  Mkldle,  which  is  2|  miles  distant  from  the  S.  W.  Spit  buoy :  on  this 
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course  you  will  leave  the  white  hnoy  of  the  Knoll  on  your  larboard  hand ;  after  you  get 
up  with  the  black  buoy  of  the  Upper  Middle,  steer  N.  by  £.  until  yon  pass  the  white 
buoy  of  the  West  Bank,  when  you  open  two  hummocks  in  New  Jersey;  the  western- 
most one  is  called  8nake  Hill;  keep  this  hummock  open  with  the  bluff  of  Staten  Island, 
and  steer  N.  by  W.,  which  course  will  carry  you  through  the  Narrows.  Between  the  can 
"buoy  of  the  West  Bank  and  the  bluff  of  Staten  Island,  are  4  white  spar  buoys,*  which  yon 
leave  on  your  starboard  hand.  When  thus  fiir,  you  must,  to  pass  Fort  Diamond,  keep  sta- 
ten Island  shore  aboard.  The  mark  to  pass  Fort  Diamond  is  to  keep  Bedlow^a  Island  open 
with  the  point  of  Long  Island ;  for  if  you  can  see  Bedlow*s  Island  in  coming  through 
the  Narrows,  there  is  no  danger  from  tne  Narrows  to  come  up  to  New  York ;  you  ynfl 
steer  up  for  Bedlow^s  Island  to  avoid  the  Mud  Flat,  on  which  four  black  buoys  are  placed, 
which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand.  This  Flat  is  a  kind  of  oyster  bed,  or  bank  of 
mud  and  shells,  and  has  not  more  than  11  feet  on  it  at  low  water;  but  to  avoid  this  flat  do 
not  stand  too  far  to  the  westward,  on  account  of  Bobbin's  Reef,  on  which  there  is  a  light- 
house, between  which  and  Bedlow*s  Island  are  three  white  spar  buoys,  which,  to  avoid 
running  on  the  west  side  of  the  channel,  the  mark  is  to  keep  the  point  of  land  up  the  NorA 
River  (on  which  Fort  Lee  stands)  open  with  the  east  side  of  Bedlow's  Island,  after  which 
there  is  nothing  material  to  obstruct  the  navigation  to  New  York,  it  being  very  steep  near 
the  point  of  Governor's  Island,  and  the  rocks  near  the  Battery  do  not  extend  100  yards 
from  the  shore.  There  are  three  reefe  of  rocks  in  the  East  River,  viz.:  one  off  the  north 
side  of  Governor's  Island,  with  15  feet  water  on  it;  one  off  the  Battery,  having  9  feet  over 
it,  and  one  off  Corlaer's  Hook,  which  is  very  dangerous ;  they  may  generally  be  distin- 
guished at  all  times  by  the  rip  of  tide  going  over  them,  both  flood  and  ebb. 

These  directions  are  for  slack  water;  those  following  them  should  remember  that  the 
flood  tide  below  the  Narrows  sets  to  the  westward,  and  the  ebb  to  the  eastward. 

Between  the  buoy  of  the  West  Bank  and  Staten  Island  there  is  a  shoal,  dry  at  low 
water;  the  mark  to  avoid  this,  is  to  keep  Snake  Hill  open  with  the  bloif  of  Staten  Island. 

Other  Directions. — ^Or  you  may,  after  making  the  Highlands  of  Neversink,  run  in  boldly 
within  three  miles  of  the  beach,  and  in  steering  along  to  the  northward,  observe  to  keep 
in  abont  8  fathoms  water,  until  you  get  the  lighthouse  to  bear  W.  i  N.,  then  if  you  hare 
a  round  hill,  called  Mount  Pleasant,  some  distance  in  Jersey,  in  one  view  with  the  land 
about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  lighthouse,  you  are  in  a  situation  to 
pass  the  bar;  steer  in  W.  by  N.  until  you  are  over  it:  you  will  have  on  it  at  low  water, 
3  fathoms;  when  over,  you  will  be  in  4!&  fathoms.  Pass  the  Hook  and  lighthouse  about 
half  a  mile,  at  which  distance  you  will  have  5  and  6  fathoms.  When  you  have  the  point 
of  the  Hook  on  which  the  beacon  stands  bearing  S.  S.  £.  you  may  dien  haul  to  the  south- 
ward, and  round  the  Hook  and  come  to,  from  one  to  two  miles  distant,  the  Hook  bearing 
firom  £.  to  N.  £.,  in  good  holding  ground,  5  fathoms  water.  When  you  make  Long  Isl- 
and, it  is  necessary  to  keep  somewhat  in  the  offing,  on  account  of  the  East  Bank,  and  ob- 
serve the  same  marks  running  in  as  before  mentioned. 

If  sailing  up  in  the  night,  when  abreast  of  the  S.  W.  Spit,  the  two  lights  on  the  High- 
lands will  range,  when  you  may  steer  N.  by  £.  i  E.  until  you  make  the  buoy  of  the  Up- 
per Middle,  when  the  East  Beacon  and  Sandy  Hook  light  will  range  in  one.  After  pas- 
sing the  Upper  Middle,  you  wiH  deepen  your  water  to  6  fathoms,  when  you  may  steer 
N.  up  through  the  Narrows,  and  you  will  deepen  your  water  to  7, 8, 10, 12,  and  16  fothoms. 

High  water  at  full  and  change  of  moon  on  the  Bar  and  Sandy  Hook,  7i  A.  M. 

Average  rise  and  fall  of  tide  on  the  Bar,  5i  feet. 

Set  of  tide  on  the  Bar,  and  be-  )  -^.  «„.^«,  n,,^  r oat^jt*      ^l  k    tut      c  tst 

tween  the  Hook  and  Romer,  \  ^"^  *»^"*®'  ^^'  ^'^^  2  A.  M.  to    3*  A.  M.     S.  W. 

from    Si  A.  M.  to    5    A.  M.  W. 

from    6   A.M.  to    64  A.M.  N.W. 

from    61  A.  M.  to    8    A.  M.  N. 

from    8    A.  M.  to    H  A.  M.  N.  E. 

from    9i  A.  M.  to  11    A*  M.  E. 

from  11    A.  M.  to  12i  P.  M.  S.  E. 

from  12J  A.  M.  to    2    P.  M.  S. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  freshets  run,  the  flood  runs  to  the  S.  W.  and  Vf. 
S.W. 

N.  B.  The  above  answers  for  the  Upper  Middle  and  Buoy  of  West  Bank,  with  the 
exception  of  one-half  hour  later. 


Do. 

do. 

do. 

second  do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

third     do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Iflst       do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

first      do. 

ebb, 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

second  do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

third     do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

last       do. 

do. 

*  The  spar  buoys  are  not  always  put  down,  but  the  can  buoys  are,  except  i^  the  winter  ^'^tmn,  wbca 
0iey  are  substituted  by  spar  buoys,  which  arc  pat  in  the  same  spot. 
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Bearings  from  the  Telegraph  at  Never  sink  Hills, 

Sandy  Hook  lighthouse  N.  7"  W.*  with  the  west  side  of  Fort  Lafiiyette  in  range. 
Telegraph  on  Staten  Island  N.  10°  W.  Level  of  the  hill  at  the  Telegraph  where  Sie 
fighthonses  are  erected,  205  feet,  making  the  two  lanterns  250  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Bearings  from  Prince's  Bay  lighthouse. 

Point  of  the  Neversink  HiUs,  S.  54®  E. 

Sandy  Hook  lighthouse,  S.  7\^  E.,  distant  10  miles. 

Spar  Buoy,  on^the  north  side  of  the  Round  or  Middle  Shoal,  at  the  entrance  of  Prince's 
Bay,  S.  ee^'  E. 

At  Prince's  Bay,  where  the  lighthouse  is  erected,  the  level  of  the  hill  is  77  feet  above 
tide-water.    The  elevation  is  30  teet  from  its  base, 

Directions  for  sailing  m  hy  Sandy  Hook^  corresponding  toith  the  Chart  published  by 

E.  &  O.  W.  Blunt. 

In  coining  np  with  the  bar,  when  midway  between  the  buoys,  steer  W.  by  N.  till  the 
light  on  Sandy  Hook  ranges  with  the  easternmost  of  five  trees  on  the  Highlands;  yon 
may  then  steer  W.  until  you  get  the  West  Beacon  on  the  ix)int  and  the  lighthouse  19 
range,  and  so  keep  them  till  you  make  the  black  buoy  of  the  S.  W.  Spit:  after  hauling 
round  the  spit,  steer  N.  by  E.  i  E.  until  you  make  me  buoy  of  the  Upper  Middle,  but 
be  careful  of  die  flood  tide,  which  sets  directly  over  to  the  West  Bank ;  after  you  have 

Eassed  the  buoy  of  the  West  Bank  (which  is  the  upper  buoy)  you  should  not  bring  Staten 
sland  light  north  of  N.  by  W.,  as  ^e  edge  of  this  bank  is  very  shoal,  and  extends  to  the 
point  of  the  island. 

If  you  wish  to  run  for  Princess  Bay,  bring  the  light  to  bear  W.  N.  W.  and  run  for  it| 
anchoring  as  near  the  shore  as  you  please;  E.  S.  E.  i  S.  firom  the  light  will  take  you  oq 
the  N.  point  of  the  shoal,  on  which  a  buoy  is  placed;  this  buoy  is  lefb  on  the  larboard  hand 
in  going  in,  but  as  it  is  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  the  ice,  the  lig];Lt  should  never  be  brought 
to  bear  north  of  W.  N.  W. 

Princess  Bay  lighthouse  stands  on  a  bluff  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  bearing  N.  71^ 
W.  from  Sandy  Hook  light,  distant  10  miles,  and  W.  from  the  Knoll  Buoy.  It  shows  a 
fixed  light,  facing  E.  S.  E.,  having  eleven  lamps,  elevated  106  feet  11  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  29  feet  11  inches  from  its  base. 

The  following  are  the  bearings^  courses,  and  distances,  of  the  buoys  placed  in  the  Harbor 

of  New  York. 

CAN  BUOYS. — The  black  buoy  on  the  bar,  bearing  E.  by  N.  from  the  lighthouse, 
cKfltant  3^.  miles,  ranges  with  the  lighthouse  and  Mount  Pleasant,  in  New  Jersey. 

The  white  buoy  on  the  bar,  bearing  E.  1  S.  from  the  lighthouse,  1|  mile  distant,  and 
S.  from  the  black  buoy,  H  mile  distant;  between  these  buoys  is  the  channel.  This  buoy 
ranges  with  the  West  Beacon  and  Block  House. 

The  black  buoy  on  S.  W.  Spit,  2}  miles  from  the  lighthouse,  bearing  N.  W.  by  W., 
ranges  with  the  West  Beacon  and  lighthouse. 

The  white  buoy  on  the  KnoU,  bearing  N.  W.  i  N.  from  the  lighthouse,  distant  4  miles 
And  one-tenth. 

The  black  buoy  of  the  Middle,  distant  5  miles  from  the  lighthouse,  bearing  N.  15°  W., 
ranges  with  the  East  Beacon  and  lighthouse. 

The  white  buoy  of  the  West  Bank,  N.  15°  W.  from  the  lighthouse,  6}  miles  distant, 
ranges  with  Snake  Hilt,  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  bluff  of  Staten  Island,  where  the  light- 
house ia  erected,  as  before  mentbned,  and  where  the  telegraph  now  stands. 

SPAR  BUOYS, 

Between  the  Ocean  and  the  City  of  New  York,  in  conformity  to  Act  of  Congress, 

Five  spar  buoys  between  the  outer  bar  and  the  black  can  buoy  of  the  spit. 

Four  black  spar  buoys  between  the  can  buoy  of  the  spit  and  the  can  buoy  of  the 
Midaio. 

Three  black  spar  buoys  between  the  can  buoy  of  the  Middle  and  Coney  Island. 

Four  black  spar  buoys  on  the  shoal  opposite  Gowanus  Bay. 

On  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  ruins  of  Flinn's  Knoll,  in  3  fathoms  water,  is  a  black  spar  buoy, 
bearing  N.  from  Sandy  Hook  lighthouse. 
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VeBselfl  from  sea.  going  up  Ship  Channel,  most  leave  it  on  the  starboard  hand,  and  those 
bound  through  the  Swash  Channel  on  the  larboard  hand. 

On  ike  west  side  of  the  Main  Channel. 

One  black  spar  buoy  on  the  north  side  of  the  Round,  or  Middle  Shoal,  opposite 
Prince's  Bay. 

Four  white  spar  buoys  between  the  white  can  buoy  of  the  bar  and  the  point  of  Sandy 
Hook. 

Six  white  spar  buoys  between  the  can  buoy  of  the  KnoU  and  the  can  buoy  of  the  West 
Bank. 

Four  white  spar  buoys  between  the  can  buoy  of  the  West  Bank  and  Staten  Island. 

Three  white  spar  buoys  between  the  point  of  Bobbin's  Reef  and  Bedlow's  Island. 

'In  the  East  River  and  Long  Island  Sound* 

One  white  spar  buoy  on  the  Middle  Ground,  opposite  Bushwick  Creek,  where  the  Diy 
Dock  is  located. 

One  black  spar  buoy  on  the  Governor's  Table,  Blackwell's  Island. 

One  black  spar  buoy  on  Lawrence's  Reef,  south  from  Westchester  Creek,  near  Long 
Island. 

[Note. — In  sailing  Ship  Channel,  the  white  buoys  are  to  be  left  on  the  larboard,  and 
the  black  buoys  on  the  starboard  hand.  None  of  the  buoys  are  in  less  than  19  feet 
water.] 

Notice. — Harbor  Master's  Office,  for  the  port  of  New  York,  is  kept  at  the  Nautical 
Store  of  EDMUND  dc  GEORGE  W.  BLUNT,  179  Water  street,  comer  of  Burling 
Slip. 

SOUTH  SIDE  OF  LONG  ISLAND. 

MONTOCK  SHOAL  lies  S.  by  E.  from  the  lighthouse,  distant  2i  miles,  is  of  hard 
sand,  extending  N.  W.  and  S.  £.  about  one  mile,  having  four  fathoms  on  it,  shoaling  sud- 
denly, and  breaks  in  heavy  weather.     It  has  12  &thoms  on  the  inside. 

FRISBIES'  LEDGE.— See  page  199. 

The  soundings  are  in  general  very  regular,  shoaling  gradually  as  you  approach  the 
shore ;  there  is,  however,  deeper  water  to  the  east  of  Fire  Islands  lighthouse,  when  op- 
posite Racoon  Woods,  near  the  shore,  than  in  other  parts  of  the  coast ;  as  10  fkthoms  are 
found  about  a  mile  distant.  The  shoal  off  Fire  Islands  lighthouse,  composing  part  of  the 
bar,  extends  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  one  mile  from  where  the  lighthouse  stands. 
It  is  bold  to  on  the  eastern  side,  having  six  fathoms  close  to  it;  to  the  west  of  the  light- 
house it  shoalens  more  gradual^. 

Fire  Islands  Inlet  is  navigable  for  vessels  dravnng  nine  feet  water.  It  is  subject  to 
change,  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  its  entrance  are  guided  by  the  breakers  ia 
entering  as  much  as  by  any  thing  else. 

Oak  Island,  Gligo,  Crow  and  Hog  Island  Inlets  are  all  barred  harbors,  having  vary  little 
water  ;  they  do  not  extend  out  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  general  line  of  the  shore. 

ROCKAWAY  INLET  lies  N.  E.  from  Sandy  Hook,  distant  nine  mUes.  The  bar 
is  subject  to  change;  12  feet  may  be  about  the  average  depth  at  low  water,  and  the  bar 
extends  about  two  miles  from  the  shore. 

BARNEGAT  TO  SANDY  HOOK.— Bamegat  lighthouse  is  40  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  contains  a  fixed  light ;  it  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance. 

The  shore,  from  Barnegat  to  the  north  end  of  Long  Branch,  is  nearly  straight,  running 
N.  33  miles.  It  then  bends  gradually  to  the  N.  N.  W.,  to  the  latitude  of  Sandy  Hook 
lighthouse,  distant  nine  miles  from  the  northern  part  of  Long  Branch. 

The  beach  north  of  Bamegatis  bare  of  timber,  until  nearly  up  with  Squam  Inlet ;  (19 
miles ;)  but  the  pines,  which  are  on  the  main  land  from  two  to  three  mUes  inside,  show 
plainly  over  the  sand-hills. 

The  Woodlands,  which  commence  about  one  mile  south  of  Squam,  are  dose  to  the 
shore,  and  extend  to  Long  Branch,  eight  miles. 

Long  Branch  is  that  part  of  this  snore  where  low  table  land  shows  itself  close  to  the 
beach;  numerous  houses  are  built  on  it,  and  they  are  generally  known  to  the  seamen  as 
'*  the  Tavern  houses.*'    It  is  about  five  miles  in  length. 

North  of  Long  Branch  the  beach  is  low,  and  nothing  remarkable  until  up  with  the  en- 
trance to  Shrewsbery  River,  opposite  the  lighthouses  on  the  Highlands  of  Neversink* 
where  it  is  free  from  sand-hills,  and  when  the  entrance  is  closed,  which  is  sometimes  the 
case,  it  appears  perfectly  level.  After  passing  this  flat  part,  distant  about  six  miles  from 
Long  Branch,  the  cedars  on  Sandy  Hook  commence,  and  extend  up  to  the  lightliouse. 

Squam  Inlet  is  navigable  for  small  vessels ;  and  as  they  are  frequently  detained  at  an- 
ther on  the  inside  of  the  bar,  strangers,  not  knowing  their  latitude,  have  supposed  them- 
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flehes  opposite  Bamegat  from  seeing  them  at  anchor.  At  Bamegat  the  pmes  show  bb 
remote  from  the  shore,  while  at  Sqnam  they  are  near. 

The  shore  between  Barnegat  ana  the  Highlands  may  be  approached  within  one-third  of 
a  mile  by  all  classes  of  shipping,  in  clear  weather,  in  die  day-time ;  and  there  is  nothing 
to  fear,  save  a  spot  to  the  north  of  Long  Branch,  about  one  mile  from  the  beach,  on  which 
there  is  but  14  feet.  The  ship  William  Thompson  struck  on  this  shoal.  It  lies  S.  S.  £• 
from  the  lighthouse  on  the  Highlands,  distant  3  miles,  as  described  in  page  208. 

Although  vessels,  in  clear  weather,  may  venture  with  safety  near  this  part  of  the  Jersey 
shore,  in  the  day-time,  they  cannot  be  too  careful  in  thick  weather  and  at  night ;  and 
when  in  less  than  13  fathoms  water,  should  keep  the  lead  constantly  going,  as  there  are 
many  places  on  this  coast  where  10  and  12  fathoms  depth  may  be  found  within  one  or 
two  miles  of  the  shore,  where  the  bottom  is  irregular,  and  where  your  approach  to  the 
beach  can  only  be  known  by  the  rapid  change  in  depths,  Not  many  years  since  one  of 
our  packets  was  lost  on  this  shore,' and  the  Ci^tun  assured  me  he  had  20  fathoms  about 
10  minutes  before  the  ship  struck.  On  examining  the  chart,  I  found  his  rate  would  place 
him  in  about  13  fathoms,  and  he  did  not  heave  to,  when  sounding,  although  going  at  the 
rate  of  10  knots. 

Soundings  between  Cape  May  and  Montock  Point. 

The  average  extent  off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  is  60  miles;  this  will  take  you  to  the 
Forty  Fathoms  Line,  from  which  it  shortly  afterwards  deepens  to  50  and  100  fathoms. 
The  Forty  Fathoms  Line  extends  itself  parallel  with  the  coast  until  up  with  Bamegat, 
when  it  begins  to  widen,  and  from  thence  extends  over  towards  Montock  Point;  S.  S.  E. 
froxxk  which,  40  miles,  you  have  40  fathoms;  65  miles,  50  fathoms;  and  80  miles,  100 
fathoms. 

When  you  get  soundings  on  the  edge  of  this  bank,  and  are  uncertain  as  to  your  posi- 
tion, never  rely  on  sounding  once  or  twice  to  determine  it;  but  sound  frequently,  project- 
ing your  course,  distance,  and  depth  of  water,  the  same  scale  as  your  chart,  on  a  clean 
sheet  of  paper.  Af^r  you  have  continued  the  same  for  sufficient  time  to  get  a  profile  of 
the  ground  sailed  over,  compare  the  depth  and  changes  by  cutting  out  such  parts  of  your 
projection  where  there  are  no  soundings,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  slide  it  over  the  chart  to  such 
place  as  it  will  correspond;  or,  what  is  better,  make  your  own  projection  and  soundings 
on  transparent  paper,  and  slide  it  over  such  parts  near  which  you  suppose  yourself  to  be, 
until  the  profile  of  depth  corresponds  with  it,  preserving  the  meridians  on  both  parallel. 

Note: — The  chart  of  approach  to  New  York  is  now  engraving  in  the  office  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Survey,  Washington  City,  and  by  attention  to  the  above  one  may  navigate  with  the 
greatest  safety  with  it,  bearing  in  mind  that  a  single  depth  of  Water  will  no  more  give  you 
your  location  at  sea,  than  yonr  altitude  above  the  sea  would  give  your  position  on  the  land. 
if  you  wish  to  navigate  with  the  lead,  in  addition  to  having  a  good  chart,  you  must  watch 
the  changes  as  you  would  the  aspect  of  a  country  over  which  you  are  traveling. 

COAST  SOUTHWARD  OF  SANDY  HOOK.— If  you  come  in  near  Cape  Hat- 
toras,  be  careful  of  its  shofds,  and  make  your  way  to  the  N.  N.  £.,  which  will  carry  you 
on  the  soundings  of  the  Jersey  shore.  When  you  get  20  fathoms  water,  in  lat  40^  N., 
dien  haul  in  to  make  the  land,  by  which  you  will  avoid  the  difficulties  of  the  coast,  and  the 
ahoals  nearer  in  shore;  but  if  you  cannot,  see  the  following: 

When  you  are  up  with  Chincoteague  Shoals,  in  16  fethoms  Water,  it  is  near  enough  to 
approach  them;  from  this  station,  if  bound  into  the  Delaware,  steer  N.  N.  E.  }  E.,  which 
18  the  course  parallel  to  the  land,  until  Cape  Henlopen  light  bears  W.  You  may  then 
ran  in  for  it;  or,  if  bound  to  New  York,  keep  on  that  course  until  you  have  passed  the 
pitch  of  Long  Beach,  taking  care,  as  remarked  before,  not  to  run  into  less  than  10  fathoms 
water,  if  night.  You  can  then  steer  for  the  Hook.  If,  in  running  up,  you  deepen  your  water 
suddenly,  from  14,  18,  to  25,  and  30,  or  35  fathoms,  oozy  bottom,  you  are  in  what  is  called 
the  Mud  Hole,  the  centre  of  which  is  13  miles  from  the  taverns,  at  Long  Branch,  and  S. 
£.,15  miles,  firom  Sandy  Hook  lighthouse. 

A  LIGHTHOUSE,  50  feet  high,  containing  a  fixed  light,  is  erected  on  the  S.  E.  point 
of  Assateague  Island,  to  point  out  the  proximity  of  Chincoteague  Shoals. 

SANDY  HOOK,  CAPE  MAY,  AND  CAPE  HENLOPEN.— When  sailing  from 
Sandy  Hook  lighthouse,  as  soon  as  to  the  eastward  of  the  bar,  steer  south,  if  night,  till 
you  pass  Barnegat;  if  day-time  when  passing,  you  may  go  nigh  the  breaker,  say  5^  fath- 
oms. In  sailing  between  the  Highlands  and  Barnegat  in  the  day-time,  you  may  go  within 
one-quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  land,  if  the  wind  is  offshore.  When  you  have  passed  Barnegat, 
steer  S.  W.  by  S.,  10  or  11  leagues,  which  will  carry  you  up  with  Great  Egg  Harbor,  which 
has  a  shoal  bank  one  league  from  the  shore,  that  has  not  more  than  6  feet  water  on  it. 

In  the  day  time  you  may  go  within  2  leagues  of  the  shore,  but  in  the  night  it  will  be 
prudent  to  keep  further  oHT.  When  you  have  passed  Great  Egg  Harbor,  steer  S.  W.  by 
W.  10  leagues,  which  will  bring  you  up  with  Cape  May  light. 

Between  Bamegat  and  Cape  May  there  are  three  inlets,  one  of  which  is  fit,  at  hig|h 
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water,  for  vessels  drains  15  feet,  viz.:  Little  Egg  Harbor,  as  below.  GrealEgg  Harbor 
may  be  run  for  in  time  of  danger,  and  wiU^ive  12  feet  at  high  water*  The  navigation  i« 
not  so  safe  as  other  places. 

In  running  for  Cape  May,  while  steering  your  S.  W.  by  W.  course,  you  will  pass  five 
inlets  before  you  come  up  with  Cape  May  light,  viz.:  Coston^s,  Townsend's,  Herreford* 
Turtle  Gut,  and  Cold  Spriug,  all  of  which  have  bars  lying  off  their  entrances;  when 
abreast  of  Herreford  inlet,  you  may,  if  bound  to  Cape  May,  steer  W.  by  S.,  but  if  bound 
to  Cape  Henlopen,  steer  S.  S.  W.  till  the  lighthouse  bears  W.,  when  you  may  run  for  it 
till  within  2  miles. 

£.  by  S.  from  Cape  May  light,  15j|  miles  distant,  lies  Five  Fathom  Bank,  with  12  feet 
^ivater  on  it.  The  south  point  bears  E.  S.  £.  from  Cape  May,  and  from  Cape  Henlopea 
it  bears  E.  i  N.,  21  miles  distant,  and  ranges  N.  and  S.  It  is  dangerous  for  vessels  with 
over  10  feet  water. 

LITTLE  EGG  HARBOR 

Sailing  Direetianst  hy  the  late  Lieut,  Oeo.  M.  Bache,  Asst,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey, 

Sod  Channel. — Coasters  bound  to  the  northward  will  generally  make  this  harbor, 
when  caught  by  a  north-easter,  after  having  passed  to  the  northward  of  it,  and  before  being 
able  to  make  Sandy  Hook.  In  running  down  within  sight  of  the  land,  pass  the  Boarding- 
house  near  the  point  of  Long  Beach,  giving  the  breakers  off  the  Old  Inlet  a  berth  of  i  a 
mile,  and  keeping  in  24  feet  water  until  the  Boarding-house  on  Tucker^s  Island  bears  N.W. 
by  W.  The  Boarding-house  on  Tuckers  Island  is  distinguished  from  that  on  Long 
Bench  by  having  3  small  trees  close  to  the  northward  of  it,  and  a  thick  undergrowth  on  the 
hillocks  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Island ;  whereas,  the  sand-hills  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Boarding-house  on  Long  Beach  are  bare. 

Being  in  24  feet  water,  fine  black  sand,  with  the  Boarding-house  on  Tucker*s  Island 
bearing  N.  W.  by  W.,  steer  W.  by  S.  for  the  outer  buoy  near  the  middle  of  the  entrance  of 
Sod  Channel. 

While  abreast  of  Tucker's  Island,  and  before  reaching  the  outer  buoy,  there  wiU  not  ba 
much  tide,  and  the  least  water  will  be  10  feet  at  low  water.  When  up  with  the  outer  buoy, 
the  S.  W  point  of  Tucker's  Island  being  900  feet  distant,  to  the  westward,  steer  S.  W.  4  S. 
for  the  middle  buoy,  keeping  on  the  outside.  Strong  tide  will  here  be  met.  The  flood  set- 
ting over  the  shoal  off  the  point  of  Sods,  and  the  ebb  setting  over  towards  the  Round  Shoal, 
for  which  allowance  must  be  made.  Turn  the  middle  buoy  in  19  feet  water  and  steer  for 
the  inner  buoy.  With  a  scant  wind  and  an  ebb  tide,  vessels  will  be  obliged  to  anchor  here, 
or  even  before  reaching  this  point.  With  a  change  of  tide  a  better  anchorage  will  be  found 
further  up,  between  Anchoring  Island  and  the  m^rsh  to  the  northward.  This  part  of  the 
harbor,  from  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  Anchoring  Island  to  Hatfield's  store,  is  H  mile  longt 
and  i  of  a  mile  wide. 

Vessels  coming  from  the  southward  and  wishing  to  enter  by  the  Sod  Channel,  will  bring 
the  Boarding-house  on  Tucker's  Island  to  bear  N«l  W.,  and  steer  for  it,  giving  the  Round 
Shoal  a  berth.  When  the  hillock  on  the  south  end  of  the  Ishmd  bears  W.  i  N.,  haul  up  W* 
by  S.  for  the  outer  buoy,  and  afterwards  follow  the  directions  given  above. 

South  Channel. — ^Vessels  firom  the  southward  will  give  the  Brigantine  Shoals  a  good 
berth,  keeping  in  4  fathoms  water  until  the  northernmost  house  on  Brigantine  Beach  hetis 
N.  VV.  by  N.,  then  steer  N.  by  W.  1  W.,  if  the  weather  be  clear.  Hatfield's  store  on  the 
marsh,  will  be  seen  ahead,  41  miles  distant.  Keep  on  this  course  until  the  northern  bouse 
on  the  Brigantine  Beacli  bears  N.  W.  by  W.  i  W.,  when  they  will  be  between  the  breakers 
on  the  south  point  of  the  Round  Shoal  and  those  on  the  beach ;  then  haul  up  to  N.  £• } 
N.,  and  continue  on  that  course  }  of  a  mile,  until  the  northern  house  on  Brigantine  Beach 
bears  west,  and  the  S.  E.  point  of  the  sand  hillock  on  the  south  end  of  Tucker's  Island  bears 
N.  J  W.,  haul  in  then  N.  i  W.,  and  steer  for  this  hillock  until  nearly  up  with  the  middle 
buoy,  after  which  proceed  as  before  directed. 

ABSECUM  INLET.— Absecum  lies  54  miles  S.  W.  from  LitUe  Egg  Harbor.  Off 
Absecum,  from  E.  to  E.  by  S.,  3  miles,  lies  a  shoal,  having  on  it  several  lumps,  on  which 
there  are  only  10  feet  water.  The  ground  is  broken,  having  between  the  lumps  4  and  5 
fetlioms.     On  this  shoal  the  ship  Citizen  was  lost  in  1822. 

To  enter  the  Harbor, — ^Bring  the  house  which  is  on  the  starboard  hand  point  to  bear 
N.  W.,  and  steer  directly  for  it,  until  within  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  house,  when 
you  must  steer  north  till  you  got  4o  4he  marsh,  where  you  may  anchor  in  from  3  to  6 
fathoms.  Depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  low  water,  9  feet ;  common  rise  of  the  tide,  5  fceU 
FIVE  FATHOM  BANK.— Vessels  bound  into  the  Delaware,  coming  from  the 
northward,  or  having  fallen  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Henlopen,  should  be  careful  not  to 
approach  nearer  than  12  fathoms  water,  until  they  have  got  into  the  latitude  of  said  Cape, 
to  avoid  the  shoal  called  the  Five  Fathom  Bank;  on  which  a  light- vessel,  having  ttro 
masts,  with  a  lantern  on  each,  is  moored  in  71  fathoms  water.  Cape  May  lighthouse 
bearing  W.  20"^  30'  N.,  distant  15i  miles;  the  centre  of  the  shoalest  ground,  on  which  tf 
frund  12  feet  water,  bears  N.  28°  E.  from  the  light-ship,  dbtant  2i  miles.    It  extends  IS. 
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by  E.  i  E.,  and  S.  by  W.  i  W.,  three-foarths  of  a  mile,  and  is  half  a  miie  in  breadth, 
and  bold  on  its  eastern  edge,  as  there  are  7  fiithoms  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the 
shoal  water. 

The  Bank,  haying  on  it  4  and  5  fathoms,  is  9  miles  long,  in  a  N.  and  S.  direction,  and 
has  an  average  breadth  of  li  mile,  in  an  E.  and  W.  direction. 

Vessels  comins  from  the  northward  should  not  run  for  the  light-ship,  while  bearing 
from  it  between  N.  14°  E.,  and  N.  41°  E.  S.  E.,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  ligh^ 
ship,  there  are  5  fathoms  water. 

There  is  a  passage  inside  of  this  shoal,  by  taking  your  soundkgs  from  the  land,  in  6  or 
7  fkrhoms,  but  strangers  in  large  vessels  should  not  attempt  it. 

McCRIE'S  SHOAL,  OFF  CAPE  MAY.— ThU  shoal  bears  7i  miles  south-east 
from  Cape  May  lighthouse,  and  has  17  feet  water  upon  it.     W*  by  N.,  one  and  one- 
eighth  ot  a  mile  from  M^Crie's  Shoal,  there  are  18  feet  water  on  a  small  spot.    Another 
'  shoal,  15  miles  E.  S.  E.  from  Cape  Henlopen  lighthouse,  with  41  fathoms  water  upon  it. 
The  above  were  examined  by  Lt.  Bache,  U .  S.  Nm  Assistant  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  in  1844. 

South-east,  li  mile  from  Congress  Hall  there  is  a  shoal,  one  mile  in  extent,  on  which 
there  are  only  6  feet  water.     There  are  31  fathoms  inside  of  it.     It  is  called  Old  Eph. 

CAPE  MAY  LIGHTHOUSE  is  on  the  extreme  south-west  point  of  the  Cape,  at 
the  entrance  of  Delaware  Bay  :  its  elevation  from  the  sea  is  about  80  feet,  contains  a  re- 
volving light,  and  makes  a  revolution  in  three  minutes.  It  bears  N.  E.  by  N.  1  N.  from 
Cape  Henlopen  light,  distant  about  lOi  miles. 

South-west  from  Cape  May  light,  half  a  mile  distant,  there  is  a  shoal  of  one-fourth  of 
a  mile  in  extent,  having  on  it  10  feet  water. 

The  south  point  of  Crow  Shoal  bears  W.  22°  N.  from  the  light,  distant  H  mile.  The 
ahoal  is  fonr  miles  in  extent,  in  a  N.  direction,  having  on  it  only  seven  feet  in  placea. 

There  is  good  anchorage  and  harbor  under  Cape  May  light,  with  the  wind  at  N.  or  N, 
N.  E.;  and  after  passing  the  light  and  keeping  the  land  on  board,  iq  3  to  5  fathoms  water, 
vessels  will  find  safe  anchorage,  and  a  good  harbor,  with  the  wind  at  the  eastward. 

CAPE  MAY. — Vessels  approaching  the  Delaware  by  Cape  May,  will  get  the  light  to 
bear  W.  N.  W.,  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  then  run  fbr  it,  and  make  a  safe  entrance  into  the 
Delaware,  clear  of  all  shoals,  with  vessels  drawing  10  feet  water. 

Running  for  the  light,  keep  about  two  miles  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  it,  until 
abont  three-quarters  of  mile  from  the  shore.  From  this  you  must  keep  the  shore  close 
on  board,  when  you  will  be  in  5  fathoms  water,  till  you  double  round  the  Cape ;  wheQ 
you  will  leave  the  Great  Shoal  on  your  larboard  hand,  over  which  it  continually  breaks, 
when  covered,  bearing  S.  E.  by  E.  from  the  light,  distant  li  mile,  bare  at  low  water.— 
After  yon  have  doubled  the  Cape,  steer  N«  till  the  light  bears  S.  E.  1  S.,  when  you  must 
steer  N.  W.  until  you  deepen  into  7  and  8  fathoms.  In  running  the  above  course,  you 
will  have  from  5  to  li  fathoms  a.  lo  v  water  on  Crow  Shoal,  before  you  come  into  eight 
fiuhoms,  which  is  5  miles  distant  from  the  light.  Atleryou  have  got  into  8  fathoms,  you 
will  immediately  come  into  3  fathoms,  when  you  must  steer  N.  W.  by  W.,  3  leagues, 
which  will  carry  you  into  the  main  channel,  between  the  Brandy  wine  light-boat  on  your 
larboard,  and  Cross  Ledge  on  your  starboard  hand,  bearing  N.  N.  W.  i  W.  and  S.  S.  E, 
1  E.  from  each  other,  distant  llf  miles. 

Cross  Ledge  has  a  beacon  boat  with  one  mast,  moored  on  it  in  summer ;  and  in  winter 
a  buoy. 

On  the  first  of  the  flood,  the  tide  sets  to  the  westward,  and  in  light  winds  should  be 
guarded  against,  by  steering  from  one  to  two  points  more  to  the  eastward,  and  on  the  ebb 
the  contrary. 

In  running  the  above  course,  you  will  have  3,  3i,  and  2}  fathoms,  till  .you  come  near 
the  main  channel,  when  you  will  deepen  into  5  fathoms,  which  is  a  swash  that  runs  up 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Cross  Ledge ;  still  keep  your  N.  W.  by  W,  course  till  you  have 
eroseed  this  swash,  when  you  will  shoal  your  soundings  into  21  fathoms,  and  then  deepen 
into  7  fiithoms,  which  is  the  main  ship  channel,  when  yon  must  steer  N.  W.  till  you  have 
4»nlv  5  fathoms,  which  is  on  the  Fourteen  Feet  Bank,  (which  has  a  buoy  on  the  S.  S.  E. 
•DO,)  and  then  alter  your  course  to  N.  N.  W.  for  Cross  Ledge. 

CAPE  HENLOPEN  LIGHT  is  115  feet  high,  and  its  foundation  nearly  as  much 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  containing  a  fixed  light.  S.  E.  by  S.  of  the  lighthouse  is  the  Hen 
and  Chickens  Shoal,  after  described.  The  nearest  part  of  the  Overfalls,  which  has  on  it 
from  2  to  5  fathoms,  bears  N.  E.  by  N.,  from  the  land,  distant  4i  miles ;  the  outer  pNoint 
N.  E.  by  E.  i  E.,  distant  7  miles.    Brandy  wine  Shoal  bears  N.  i  W.,  distant  Hi  miles. 

The  Beacon  stands  on  the  extreme  north  end  of  Cape  Henlopen,  very  near  the  beach. 
It  bears  N.  5^  W.,  three- fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  lighthouse.  Ships  running  in  for  Old 
Kilo  Roads,  may,  when  the  beacon  light  and  the  lighthouse  are  in  one,  approach  the 
beacon  light  within  a  cable's  length ;  then  steer  W.  N.  W.  until  the  lighthouse  bears  S. 
£.,  and  anchor  in  4  frthoms,  good  holding  ground. 

£.  I  S.  from  Cape  Henlopen,  25  miles,  ia  a  shoal,  with  4  &thoms  on  it,  gray  sand. 
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BriDg  Cupe  Henlopen  light  to  bear  W.,  and  ran  for  it  till  within  two  miles  ;  when 
■breast  of  it,  70U  will  have  15  or  16  fathoms  water.  After  yon  have  passed  it,  steer  W. 
B*  W.  till  you  bring  it  to  bear  £.  S.  £.,  where  you  may  anchor,  in  3  or  4  fathoms,  near 
the  breakwater* 

There  is  no  difficulty,  with  common  attention,  in  running  into  the  anchorage  to  the 
southward  of  the  Breakwater,  even  in  a  gale  of  wind,  either  between  the  two  works,  or 
by  the  passage  to  the  S.  £*  of  both.  There  is  a  light  kept  on  the  N.  W.  end  of  the 
Breakwater, 

In  approaching  from  sea  and  going  in  by  the  south  passage,  {^ve  the  beacon  light  on 
the  pitch  of  the  (.*ape  a  berth  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  yai^s,  and  when  you  bring  the 
west  end  of  the  Breakwater  to  bear  N.  W.,  steer  for  it,  and  anchor  as  close  on  the  works 
as  you  can  with  safety,  the  light  on  the  west  end  bearing  about  N.,  or  N.  by  W. 

Israndywine  light-boat  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  shoal,  bearing  N.  i  W.  12i  miles  from 
Cape  Hentopen  Ught ;  the  Ught-boat  is  neaily  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  south  point 
of  the  shoal. 

One  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  on  a  N.  by  W,  course  from  the  light-boat,  there  Is  a 
buoy  on  the  northern  point  of  the  shoal. 

Cape  May  light  bears  £.  S.  £.,  7f  miles,  from  the  light>boat. 

DELAWARE  BAY  AND  RIVER.— In  running  up  the  Bay,  the  liffht  bearing  S. 
i  £.,  steer  north,  a  little  west,  for  the  buoy  of  the  Brown,  which  bears  N.  4^  W.  from 
tibe  light,  9i  miles  distant,  which  yon  Irave  to  the  westward ;  keep  on  that  course  until  up 
with  the  Brandywine  light-boat,  (x4o.  1,)  then  steer  from  light-boat  No.  1  to  light-boat  No. 
9,  near  Cross  Ledge,  x  our  course,  on  the  flood  tide,  is  N.  W.  by  N.  )  N.,  and  on  the 
ebb,  N.  N.  W.,  the  distance  Hi  miles.  Soundings  firom  41  to  8  fathoms.  You  leave 
^e  buoy  on  the  north  end  of  the  Brandywine  Shoal  to  the  eastward,  and  the  one  on  the 
14  feet  bank  to  the  westward :  the  former  being  1},  and  the  latter  hie  miles  from  the 
light-boat. 

The  tides  are  influenced  very  much,  in  direction  and  strength,  by  the  winds;  but  as 
the  channel  is  well  defined  by  me  two  light-boats,  (which  are  moored  in  line  with  it,)  in 
eonnezbn  with  the  buoys,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  clear  weather. 

You  make  Egg  Island  light  bearing  about  north,  soon  after  leaving  the  Brandywine  :  it 
la  upon  a  dwelling-house,  elevated  about  40  feet,  visible  12  miles.  N.  W.  by  W.,  li 
mile  frotn  the  buoy  on  the  14  feet  bank,  is  the  southern  extremity  of  Joe  Flogger,  or  Fol* 
eer  Shoal,  a  narrow  ridge  running  N.  N.  W.  15  miles,  nearly  dry  in  places,  and  forming 
mr  that  distance  the  west  side  of  the  main  channel.  In  beating  up,  do  not  stand  to  the 
westward  into  less  than  four  fiithoms.  In  thick  weather,  Joe  Flosger  may  be  safely 
tracked  afeng  the  whole  extent,  hauling  on  to  four  fiithoms,  hard,  anodeepening  off  to  5 
and  6  fiithoms,  soft. 

The  ledge,  or  No.  2  light-boat,  shows  a  sinde  light,  elevated  45  feet,  visible  7  miles, 
«nd  is  moored  about  mid-channel  between  Joe  Flogser  and  the  buoy  on  the  lower  end  of 
Cross  Ledge,  which  is  a  narrow  ridge  of  hard  sand  on  the  east  side  of  the  channel,  4i 
miles  in  length,  and  nearly  diy  in  places.  Leave  the  liflht-boat  to  the  westward,  close 
aboard,  and  the  course  then  to  the  Middle  is  N.  W.  by  N.  i  N.,  on  the  flood,  and  N.  N. 
W.  on  the  ebb  tide,  distance  5  miles,  soundings  from  7i  to  5  fiithoms.  These  courses 
carry  you  about  mid-channel  between  Joe  Flogger  and  Cross  Ledge.  From  the  buoy  of 
the  Middle  unto  Bombay  Hook  Bar,  the  Thrum  Cap  (the  lower  of  two  insulated  clumps 
of  trees  on  the  western  shore,  bearing  S.  W.,^  the  course  is  N.  W.  i  W.,  on  the  flood, 
and  N.  W.  by  N.  on  the  ebb,  distance  7i  miles.  Soundings  from  5  to  61  fathoms. — 
Bombay  Hook  Bar  is  veiy  bold  ;  the  soundings  in  the  channel  oflfit  are  from  6  to  61  fath- 
oms.   It  should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  5  fiithoms. 

Cohansey  light,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  is  in  sight  from  the  Buoy  of  the  Middle,  bearing 
N.  N.  W. ;  it  is  upon  a  dweUing-house,  elevated  40  feet,  and  visible  12  miles.  Mahoo 
light  is  also  upon  a  dwelling-house,  elevated  30  feet,  visible  10  miles,  and  is  in  sight,  bear« 
inffW.  by  8.  i  8.    Egg  Island  liaht  bears  £.  by  S.  1  S. 

When  nearly  up  wim  the  normern  end  of  Joe  Flower,  Bombay  Hook  light  will  be 

made  just  open  with  Bombay  Hook  Point,  and  bearing  N.  W.    It  is  elevated  40  feet* 

and  is  visible  12  miles.    When  up  with  Bombay  Hook  roint,  Reedy  light  will  be  made* 

bearing  M.  W.  by  N.,  elevated  55  feet,  and  visible  14  miles. 

*  The  channel  westward  of  Joe  Flogger  cannot  be  considered  available  until  it  is  buoyed* 

The  following  directions  are  givenVbecause  it  has  sometimes  been  entered  by  mistake, 
and  considerable  embarrassment  experienced  in  working  back,  to  get  into  the  main  chan- 
nel again.  This  channel  is  as  direct  as  the  main  channel,  though  not  so  wide.  The 
southern  extremity  of  Joe  Flogger  Shoal,  as  already  observed,  bears  N.  W.  by  N.  li  mile 
from  the  buoy  on  the  14  feet  bank.  Entering  with  that  buoy  bearing  east  li  mile,  steer 
N.  W.  bv  N.  i  N.,  which  course  will  carry  you  along  the  western  side  of  the  shoaV  in 
not  less  than  four  ftthoms,  until  Mahon  light  bears  W.  by  N.,  when  you  strike  a  mkldle 
ground  Ik  Rule  tong,  least  water  13  feet;  haring  passed  it,  yon  drop  into  four  fathoms 
again. 
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When  the  buoy  of  the  Middle  (main  channel)  bean  E.  by  N.  1  N.,  and  Mahon  light 
W.  by  S.  1  S.,  steer  N.  W.  by  N.  i  N.,  and  you  pass  through  into  the  main  channel,  a 
little  below  the  Thrum  Cap,  and  in  not  less  than  3}  fathoms. 

The  following  directions  will  also  serve  for  this  channel,  and,  with  a  head  tide,  more 
eafely  than  the  foregoing  : — ^Entering  as  before  directed,  track  the  west  side  of  the  chan- 
nel along,  shoaling  to  31  and  deepening  to  4  and  5  fathoms,  until  Mahon  light  bears  W.  N. 
W.,  when  you  take  your  soundings  from  Joe  Flogger  cautiously,  (not  shoaling  to  less  than 
three  fiithoms,  for  the  shoal  is  very  bold,)  and  carry  3h  to  4i  fathoms  through,  between  it 
and  the  Middle  Ground.  When  past  the  Middle  Ground  track  the  west  side  of  the  chan- 
nel along  as  before. 
'Note. — Courses  and  bearings  magnetic,  and  distances  are  in  nautical  miles. 

The  name  of  Blake^s  Channel  has  been  given  to  the  channel  west  of  Joe  Flogger,  which 
was  made  known  in  the  progress  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 

From  Bombay  Hook  Bar  to  Liston*s.  (the  tree  bearing  south,)  the  course  is  N.  W.  1  N., 
distance  13  miles;  soundings,  as  far  as  Bombay  Hook  light,  6  to  41  &thoms,  and  between 
the  light  and  Liston's,  31  to  3^  fathoms  being  the  least  water  in  any  part  of  the  channel  be- 
tween Cape  Henlopen  and  the  Pea-patch. 

From  Liston*s,  (the  tree  bearing  south,)  to  give  Stony  Point  bar  a  berth,  steer  for  Port 
Penn  Piers,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Reedy  Island  light,  H  mile,  or  until  Barney's  house, 
on  the  Delaware  shore,  (yellow,  with  two  single  poplani  near  it,)  bears  S.  W.  by  W .,  sound- 
ings 4  fathoms;  then  your  course  is  N.  by  E.  ^  £.  4  miles,  to  Salem,  or  Elsingborough 
Point,  on  the  Jersey  shore;  soundings,  up  to  the  middle  of  Reedy  Island,  4  to  5  fathoms,  then 
deepening  to  7  and  8  fathoms.  There  are  two  channels  to  pass  the  Pea-patch:  for  the 
eastern,  or  Goose  Island  Channel,  track  the  Salem  flats  along,  which  commence  at  Elsing- 
borough Point,  hauling  on  and  off,  shoaling  to  31,  and  deepening  to  6  and  6  fathoms. 

When  up  with  the  north  end  of  the  Pea-patch,  take  your  soundings  f^om  the  New  Jer- 
sey shore,  hauling  on  to  the  flat  to  3,  and  deepening  to  4  fathoms,  tracking  the  flat  along 
until  New  Castle  spire  bears  N.  by  W.,  when  you  are  clear  of  the  north-eastern  end  of 
Bulkhead  Shoal,  and  may  haul  out  into  the  middle  of  the  river. 

The  channel  westwaid  of  the  Pea-patch  is  divided  by  a  middle  ground,  eomraencing 
about  midway  between  the  Pea-patch  and  Delaware  shore,  and  following  the  bend  of  the 
river  about  11  mile ;  least  water  upon  it  10  feet. 

The  channel  westward  of  this  Middle  is  narrow;  least  water  20  feet.  To  take  it,  run 
from  Elsingborough  Point  for  the  Pea-patch,  until  up  with  Reedy  Point,  from  which  the 
shore  trends  suddenly  to  the  N.  W.;  then  track  the  flats  on  the  Delaware  shore  along, 
paasiog  between  the  E.  and  W.  buoys,  and  near  the  W.  buoy,  up  to  the  Hamburg  buoy. 

The  channel  east  of  the  Middle  is  not  so  diflicult;  least  water  13  feet.  When  up  with 
Reedy  Point,  take  your  soundings  from  the  Pea-patch  side,  and  track  the  flats  up  to  the 
£•  buoy,  and  then  the  Middle  to  the  Hamburg  buoy. 

From  New  Castle  to  Marcus  Hook  the  general  course  of  the  river  is  N.  £.  by  N.  Ill 
miles.  The  best  water  off  the  eastern  shore,  until  past  Cherry  Island  flats,  a  middle  ground 
off  Christiana  Creek  about  21  miles  long ;  least  water  11  feet.  Having  passed  the  flats,  the 
best  water  is  off  the  western  shore;  keeping  it  pretty  woU  aboard,  you  clear  Marcus  Hook 
Bar,  which  lies  off  that  place. 

From  Marcus  Hook  to  Chester,  the  course  is  about  N.  E.  by  E.,  3|  miles;  best  water 
off  the  western  shore.  When  one  mile  above  Chester,  you  are  up  with  the  buoy  on  the 
•mt  which  makes  down  the  river  from  Tinicum  Islaod«  which  you  leave  to  the  westward. 
The  trend  of  the  river  is  then  nearly  east  of  the  bar,  below  Fort  Miiflin,  upon  which  there 
are  two  buoys. 

Cross  the  bar  between  the  two  buoys,  and  steer  for  Fort  Mifllin,  passing  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Old  Pier,  which  lies  off  that  work.  The  river  then  trends  eastward  again  up 
to  the  Horse-shoe,/ upon  which  there  is  a  buoy,  which  is  to  be  left  to  the  northward. 

Having  passed  the  Horse-shoe,  the  trend  of  the  river  is  nearly  north  up  to  Kaighn's 
Point,  the  best  water  on  the  eastern  shore,  until  the  Canal  Basin,  on  the  Pennsylvania  side, 
bean  W.  by  N.,  steer  across  the  river,  and  keep  the  western  shore  aboard  up  to  the  city. 

Remarks. — The  Harbor  of  Reedy  Island  is  much  used,  particularly  in  winter,  while  ice 
is  running.  A  small  spit  makes  south  from  the  lower  end  of  the  island  a  1  mile;  being 
clear  of  tUs,  your  course  is  north.    Anchor  off  the  Piers,  in  4  to  6  fathoms,  mud. 

Bombar  Hook  Roads  is  an  anchorage  much  used  by  vessels  waiting  wind  or  tide.  Bring 
Bombay  Hook  Point  to  bear  S.  by  £.,  the  l^ht  W.  by  N.,  and  anchor,  in  from  3  to  4  fii- 
thoms, sticky  bottom. 

The  above  directions  are  by  Lt.  Geoi^e  S.  Blake,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  excepting  the 
Goose  Island  channel,  which  was  re-surveyed  in  1845—6,  by  Lt*  Anthon,  the  change  ia 
the  channel  having  made  it  necessary* 
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MOON 


makes  full  sea  at   * 


TIDE  TABLE. 

'  Cape  May. 
Cape  Henlopen. 
Brown  and  Brandywine. 
Bombay  Hook. 
Reedy  Island. 
New  Castle. 
Chester. 
Philadelphia. 

Setting  of  the  Tides  mthin  the  Capes. 
jp UTS* cjuarter  hooq ••••••••••••.•.•••••...•••%............  w ■  xn ■  jn . 

Second  to  last  quarter,  ..••...• N.N.  W. 

jp rsc QuarDer  eoo, ••••.••■■•••••••••..••..••.•■••..•..■..•  -u.  o.  jii. 

Second  to  last  quarter,. .  •  • , S.  S.  £. 

Lighthouses  in  D^ware  Bay,  the  eastern  side : 

A  fixed  light  on  Egg  Island  Point Lat.  39 
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A  fixed  light  at  Cohamey  Creek,, 
On  the  western  side : 

A  fixed  light  at  Mispillion  Creek,  on  a  dwelling  house, 
A  fixed  light  at  Mahon*s  Ditch,  on  a  dwelling  house,. 
A  fixed  light  at  Bombay  Hook,  on  a  dwelling  house, . . 

A  fixed  light  on  Reedy  Island, 

A  fixed  light  at  Christiana  River,  •••.•...••• 

THE  HEN  AND  CHICKENS.---On  this  shoal  there  are  5  feet  water,  in  places. 
The  southern  point,  on  which  there  are  13  fedt  water,  bears  S.  £.  by  S.,  2^  miles,  from 
Cape  Henlopen  light.  The  beacon  in  -range  with  the  light  on  the  Breakwater,  puts  yon 
on  the  edge  of  the  shoal. 

Inside  of  the  shoal,  and  parallel  to  the  shore,  there  is  a  channel  of  41  to  5  fii&oms. 

CAPE  HENLOPEN  TO  CAPE  HENRY.— The  coast  ia  studded  with  ahoals, 
lying  at  a  distance  off,  from  3  to  6  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  kmd.  The  Cap,  on  which 
tiiere  are  3  fathoms,  ties  S.  E.,  easterly,  six  and  a  half  miles;  Indian  River  Shoal,  on  which 
there  are  three  fathoms,  10  miles  from  Cape  Henlopen  light;  the  Little  Gull  Bank,  on 
which  there  are  twelve  feet,  lies  E.,  10  miles  from  the  south  end  of  Fenwick's  laiand. 
Within  the  Little  Gull  lies  the  Gull  Bank  and  Sinepuxent  Shoals.  The  next  shoals  are 
those  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Chincoteague  Shoals,  and  are  clustered  around 
the  southern  end  of  Assateague  Island,  on  which  there  is  a  lighthouse,  containing  a  fixed 
light.  These  shoals  have  deep  channels  between  them,  but  they  are  only  attempted  by 
the  coasters.  From  Chincoteague  to  Cape  Charles  the  land  trends  S.  S.  W.  i  W.,  with 
seveml  barred  inlets.     The  land  is  low,  sandy,  and  marshy. 

REHOBOTH  BAY  lies  9  miles  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Henbpen  lighthouse. 
This  bay  is  only  for  small  vessels  that  draw  not  more  than  6  feet  water. 

The  north  end  of  Fenwick*s  Island  lies  10  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  lighthouse, 
and  separates  Delaware  from  Maryland.  It  has  a  grove  of  trees  on  it,  and  you  will  ha^e 
6  or  7  fHthoms  of  water  within  a  league  of  &e  knd,  and  a  strong  current  setting  to  the 
south  ward. 

CHINCOTEAGUE  LIGHT  is  a  fixed  light,  on  the  S.  E.  point  of  Assateague  Island. 
When  you  are  within  half  a  mile  of  Fenwick  and  Chincoteague  Shoals,  you  will  have  12 
fathoms  water.  The  land  from  Chincoteague  to  Cape  Charles  makes  broken  land,  with 
islands  and  several  small  inlets.  There  is  a  good  harbor  within  Chincoteague  Shoals, 
which  goes  by  the  same  nnrae. 

MATOMKIN  HARBOR  has  12  feet  water  on  the  bar  at  spring  tkles.  In  running  in 
for  the  bar,  you  will  have  gradual  soundings  from  7  fathoms.  One  cable's  length  from  the 
bar  you  will  have  2i  to  2  fathoms. 

In  running  over  the  bar,  keep  the  north  shore  on  board,  and  steer  S.  W.  On  the  lar- 
board hand,  one  mile  from  the  bar,  give  the  point  a  small  berth,  and  round  in  to  the  N. 
W.,  and  anchor  in  4  fathoms  water. 

To  the  northward  of  the  bar,  one-quarter  of  a  mile,  lies  the  wreck  of  a  vessel.  From 
the  bar  up  the  inlet,  the  navigation  is  very  dangerous,  being  filled  with  oyster-beds. 

These  are  very  dangerous  harbors  in  a  gale  of  wind,  but  you  may  ride  along  shore 
with  the  wind  from  N.  W.  to  S.  W.  When  the  wind  blows  hai-d  at  N.  £.,  or  £.  N.  E., 
:and  you  are  in  sight  of  Chincoteague  Shoals,  your  only  chance  ibr  safety  is  to  stand  to 
'ttie  southward;  for  you  cannot  clear  the  land  to  the  northward,  or  go  into  the  harbor  of 
Chincoteague.  Wh'en  the  wind  is  to  the  eastward*  it  is  generally  &ick  weather  on  the 
coast.  Afrer  you  pass  to  the  southward  of  Chincoteague,  steer  S.  S.  W.  for  the  light- 
house on  Cape  Henry,  for  the  northern  part  of  Machapunso  Shoals  lies  4  or  5  leagues 
to  the  northward  of  Smith's  Island,  and  the  southern  part  of  them  comes  near  abreast  of 
said  islaud.    lu  steering  to  the  S.  W.  westward,  5  or  6  leagues  S.  £.  of  Smith's  Island, 
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yoQ  wQ]  have  12  or  13  fathoixw,  and  in  some  placeg  3  and  4  fathoms.  When  yon  are  20 
leagues  from  the  land,  in  the  latitude  of  37^  30',  you  will  have  from  30  to  35  fethoms;  but 
when  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Henry,  yon  will  have  from  7  to  8  fathoms,  within  a 
league  of  the  land,  and  a  strong  southerly  current,  which  in  general  runs  from  2  to  2i 
knots  an  hour. 

CAPE  CHARLES. — On  Smith*s  Island,  which  lies  north-easterly  from  Cape  Charles, 
there  is  a  lighthouse,  60  feet  high,  showing  a  revolving  light. 

CAPE  HENRY  lies  12  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Cape  Charles,  both  of  which  form  the 
entrance  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  On  it  is  a  lighthouse,  whose  lantern  is  elevated  120  feet 
above  the  sea,  containiog  a  fixed  light.    The  light  cannot  be  seen  at  a  great  distance. 

CAPES  OF  VIRGINIA.— In  coming  from  sea,  and  falling  in  to  the  northward,  you 
may  make  an  island,  called  Hog  Island,  which  haa  a  shoal  on  the  N.  E.  side,  5  miles 
firom  the  island,  and  also  Machapungo  Island ;  the  latter  is  a  smaller  island.  Hog  Island 
and  Smith's  Island  are  about  6  or  7  leagues  from  each  other,  and  the  latter  has  a  lighthouse 
on  it.  Hog  Island  is  longer  than  Smith's ;  the  trees  stand  more  open,  and  are  not  so 
thick  as  on  Smith's  Island ;  and  in  going  on  to  the  southward  from  off  Hog  Island,  you 
Will  make  sand-hills  which  lie  between  Hog  Island  and  Smith's  Island,  being  a  sure  mark 
you  have  not  passed  Smith's  Island.  Be  careful  not  to  come  nearer  than  7  fathoms  when 
off  the  sand-hills,  as  nearer  than  that  depth  the  ground  is  broken. 

Smith's  Island  is  the  first  island  after  passing  the  sand-hills  above  mentioned.  On 
the  northern  end  of  it  there  are  some  straggling  trees,  which  appear  like  a  grove,  but  which 
join  on  to  the  island.  As  you  draw  up  with  Smith's  Island,  you  may  haul  into  6  and  5 
fithoms,  till  you  get  near  abreast  of  it. 

Smith's  Island  is  a  good  place  to  anchor  under,  with  the  winds  from  N.  N.  W.  to  W. 
N.  W.,  and  vessels  often  come  to  there  if  the  wind  is  coming  out  from  N.  and  westward. 

If  yon  intend  to  anchor  there,  bring  the  light  to  bear  W.  S.  W.  and  run  for  it,  and  you 
may  go  in  as  near  as  your  draft  of  water  will  admit,  into  3  fiithoms,  or  less,  if  you  choose. 
You  will  have  blue  mud  and  sand ;  and  when  you  get  under  way  from  thence,  steer  S.  by 
W.  till  you  cross  the  north  channel  in  7i  fathoms;  keep  on  till  yon  raise  your  ground 
into  5  fathoms  on  the  Middle  Ground,  then  steer  S.  W.,  which  will  cross  the  Middle  in 
4  fathoms;  keep  on  S.  W.  until  you  deepen  into  6  or  7  &thoms,  ship  channel;  then  with 
a  strong  breeze  steer  W.  by  N.,  which  will  carry  you  across  in  deep  water  until  you  raise 
your  ground  on  the  Horse-shoe.  When  at  anchor  under  Smith's  Island,  Cape  Henry 
fight  bears  about  S.  S.  W. 

In  coming  in  from  the  southward,  bound  to  Cape  Henry,  keep  in  7  fathoms  until  you 
begin  to  draw  up  with  False  Cape,  which  lies  about  7  leagues  from  Cope  Heniy  towards 
Currituck;  then  9  to  10  fethoms  is  full  near  enough  to  False  Cape.  After  you  have  got 
to  the  northward  of  False  Cape,  you  may  then  keep  again  in  7,  8,  and  9  fiithoms  (ship 
channel^  till  you  get  up  with  Cape  Henry.  From  off  Roanoke  the  soundings  along  shore 
are  hara  sand  all  along  until  nearly  up  with  Cape  Henry,  when  it  is  sticky  bottom,  and 
yon  will  be  in  channel  way. 

The  shore  between  False  Cape  and  Cape  Henry  makes  in  like  a  bay,  something  like 
Lynhaven  Bay,  and  in  thick  weather  a  stranger  might  mistake  it  for  Lynhaven  Bay,  and 
False  Cape  for  Cape  Henry,  if  it  is  so  thick  3iat  the  lighthouse  on  the  latter  cannot  be 
seen;  but  in  round  False  Cape  it  is  all  hard  bottom,  and  in  Lynhaven  Bay  it  is  soft  or 
sticky  bottom,  and  in  some  places  very  tough  bottom. 

The  passage  between  Cape  Charles  and  Outer  Middle  is  little  known,  and  not  frequented 
by  large  vessels.     It  is  only  used  by  small  vessels  of  8  or  10  feet  water. 

HAMPTON  ROADS.— When  abreast  of  Cape  Henry  light,  steer  W.  by  N.,  or  W. 
i  N.,  till  Ton  get  on  the  Horse-shoe,  in  5  fathoms,  sandy  bottom.  There  are  no  sound- 
ings at  5  mthoms  on  those  courses  between  Cape  Henry  and  the  Shoe.  The  first  sound- 
ings on  the  Shoe,  on  those  courses,  are  6  to  7  fathoms,  a  sticky  or  tough  bottom,  and 
the  distance  about  4  miles  from  Cape  Henry  light;  but  the  5  fathoms  sandy  is  about  a 
mile  farther  on  the  Shoe,  (say  about  5  miles  from  Cape  Henry  light,)  where  vessels  can 
anchor.  Then  steer  W.  until  you  get  on  the  south  side  of  the  channel  for  an  ebb  tide; 
but  tide  aflood,  steer  W.  ^  N.,  or  W.  by  N.  Those  courses  will  carry  you  into  5  fath- 
oms on  the  south  side ;  then  you  may  steer  W.  N.  W.,  which  will  carry  you  into  6  or 
7  fiuhoms,  sticky  bottom,  until  nearly  up  with  WiHoughby's  Point,  and  when  you  deepen 
yonr  water  to  9  or  10  fathoms  on  your  W.  N.  W.  course,  you  have  passed  the  bar  off 
Wilbughby's  Point;  then  bring  Old  Point  Comfort  light  to  bear  W.  or  W.  by  S.,  and 
run  for  it  until  nearly  up  with  it,  (say  within  half  a  mile,)  but  take  care  and  go  no  nearer 
to  Hampton  Bar,  on  the  north  side,  than  10  fathoms,  it  being  steep  to;  then  haul  up  S. 
W.  by  W.  till  you  bring  Old  Point  Comfort  light  to  bear  about  N.  W. ;  then  steer  S.  W. 
for  the  roads,  5,  6,  or  7  fathoms,  good  anchoring,  but  go  no  nearer  to  the  south  shore  than 
9  fathoms,  lest  the  bar  off  Sowell's  Point  hooks  you  in.  Should  you,  after  passing  Wil- 
longhby's  Point,  fall  into  14  or  15  fathoms,  Old  Point  Comfort  lighthouse  bearing  W.  N. 
W.,  steer  up  S.  W.  by  W.,  but  go  no  nearer  to  Hampton  Bar,  on  the  north  side,  than  10 
falbomst  it  beiog  steep  to,  imtilyou  pass  Sowell's  Point,  when  Old  Point  Comfort  bearing 
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N.  E.,  you  will  fafl  into  7,  8,  and  9  fathoms,  good  anchorins;*  When  up  with  Old  Point, 
steer  S.  W.,  which  coarse  contiDued  will  bring  a  low  tree  halt  way  between  the  ligbthouao 
and  the  house  occupied  by  the  Colonel,  which  will  car^  you  inside  Sowell^s  Point; 
then  haul  to  the  southward  till  the  light-boat  off  Craney  ^land  beara  S.  by  £.,  which 
course  you  continue  till  up  with  her,  leaving  her  on  the  starboard  hand,  but  be  carefol 
not  to  fihut  the  lighthouse  in  with  Sowell's  Point,  till  the  light-boat  on  Craney  Islaiid 
bears  S.  by  E. 

A  floating  light-vessel  haa  been  stationed  offWilloughby^a  Spit,  in  3i  fiithoms  water: — 

Old  Point  Comfort  light  bearins:  W.  i  N.,  distant ••  2  milea. 

Back  River  Point  light,  N.  1  W., 31  do. 

Cape  Henry  light,  E .  S.  E., 12    do. 

Willoughby's  Bluff,  S.  S.  E., 2    do. 

The  Rip  Raps,  W.  S.  W 3    do. 

Vessels  going  out  or  coming  into  Hampton  Roads,  should  not  pass  to  the  southwazd 
of  the  li^t-vessel.  She  may  be  distinguished  from  the  light  at  Old  Point  by  having  two 
lanterns — one  more  elevated  than  the  other.    A  bell  will  be  rung  in  fo|gy  weather. 

Old  Point  Comfort  lighthouse  lies  on  the  starboard  hand,  bears  W.  N.  W.  from  Capo 
Heniy  light,  5  leagues  distant,  and  is  the  guide  to  vessels  bound  to  Norfolk  or  James 
River.    It  shows  a  fixed  light. 

If  requisite,  when  entering  the  Capes,  and  advisable  to  anchor  in  Lynhaven  Bay,  yoa 
may  run  in,  with  the  lighthouse  bearing'  W.  by  S.,  as  this  course  will  lead  to  the  chan- 
nel-way, in  from  7  to  10  fathoms,  sticky  bottom.  It  is  then  proper  to  take  soundings  to- 
wards the  southern  shore ;  and  in  order  to  this,  steer  W.  until  you  have  advanced  to  a 
short  distance  from  the  lighthouse ;  then  rounding  the  point  you  may  haul  in  the  bay,  and 
drop  an  anchor  as  most  convenient,  in  from  7  to  4  fiithoma. 

Remarks — ^In  steering  W.  N.  W.,  as  before  mentioned,  should  yon  deepen  your 
water  to  9  or  10  fathoms,  or  more,  you  may  know  you  have  passed  the  bar  off  WiUou^h- 
by  Point. 

If  in  going  along  on  the  south  side  you  shoalen  your  water  from  5  fathoma,  haul  off  to 
the  nordiward,  and  keep  in  about  6  or  7  fiithoms,  till  you  judge  yourself  nearly  up  with 
WiUoughby*s  Point ;  go  no  nearer  to  it  than  7  fiithoms.  By  hauling  to  the  northward 
you  will  deepen  the  water.  On  the  Horse-shoe  side  the  bottom  is  himl  sand,  and  on  the 
south  side  it  is  soft  bottom,  until  drawing  on  to  Willoughby's  Point,  where  it  is  hard : 
therefore,  being  on  the  south  side,  where  the  ground  is  soft,  you  may  always  know  draw- 
ing up  with  Willoughby's  Point  as  soon  as  you  get  hard  sandy  bottom.  Then  haul  off, 
as  before  directed,  for  Old  Point  Comfort  light. 

OF  THE  THIMBLE.--It  is  a  small  lump  S.  W.  from  the  Horse-shoe,  wtdi  about 
2  fiithoms  water  on  it.  It  is  steep  to,  say  7  fiuhoms ;  but  being  small,  it  is  quickly  passed. 
It  lies  a  little  below  Willoughby's  Point,  on  the  opposite  side,  to  avoid  which  is  the  rea- 
son why  it  is  necessary  to  get  soundings  first  on  the  Horse-shoe.  The  Thimble  is 
about  ij  or  2  miles  off  the  shore.  Near  the  Thimble  you  will  have  etxckj  bottom,  and 
on  the  Horse-shoe  hard  sand. 

Back  River  Point  light,  which  is  revolving,  bearing  N.  N.  W.,  you  are  abreast  ci  the 
Thimble.  The  light  bears  N.  i  W.  from  the  floating  light  off  WiUoughby  Spit,  H  miles 
distant. 

This  lighthouse  shows  a  revolving  light,  elevated  40  feet  above  the  river,  and  serves  as  a 
guide  to  vessels  navigating  the  river. 

There  is  good  anchoring  all  over  the  Shoe,  from  3|  to  4  miles  from  land,  to  the  tail  or 
enter  part  of  it,  and  higher  in  shore  for  small  vessels. 

As  the  setting  of  the  tide  varies  much  at  different  stages  thereof,  attention  ahonld  be 
paid  as  well  to  the  bearing  of  the  light  as  to  the  soundings,  when  running  up  from  the 
Cape  to  Willoughby's  Point,  for  fear  you  cross  the  channel. 

From  Hampton  Roads  to  Norfolk,  the  channel  is  intricate  to  strangers,  and  we  should 
recommend  anchoring  in  the  road,  but  the  following  directrans,  sti-ictly  followed,  will  cany 
them  to  Norfolk : 

As  you  approach  Old  Point  Comfort,  you  will  discover  a  low  tree  standing  to  the 
westward  of  the  lighthouse ;  steer  S.  'W.  until  yon  bring  this  tree  over  the  house 
occupied  by  the  Colonel,  which  is  the  first  house  to  the  westward,  and  painted  white ; 
continue  this  course  till  up  with  Sowell*s  Point,  when  you  may  haul  to  the  southward 
till  the  light-boat  off  Craney  Island  bears  8.  by  E.,  observing  at  the  same  time  not  to 
shut  Old  Point  light  in  with  SowelFs  Point,  and  continue  steering  S.  by  E.  tall  you  pass 
the  light-boat,  leaving  her  on  your  starboard  hand;  then  take  your  soundings  off  Lam- 
bert's Point,  on  the  larboard  hand,  in  4  fiithoms,  and  steer  S.  S.  E.  till  you  get  into  5 
fiithoms ;  then  S.  £.  ^  E.  till  you  get  up  to  the  fort,  3  miles  distant,  having  from  5  to  6 
fiithoms. 

A  light-vessel,  having  one  light  at  her  mast-head,  has  been  placed  at  the  extremity  of 
Craney  Island  Flats,  in  Elizabeth  River,  in  4^  fathoms. 

CAPE  HENRY  LIGHTHOUSE.^When  coming   from  sea  in  die  latitude  of 
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Cape  Henry,  yon  meet  with  sonndinga  about  35  leagues  off,  which  yon  may  observe  by 
the  color  of  the  water.  In  the  south  edge  of  the  bank  you  will  have  40  fathoms  water, 
which  will  shoal  to  20,  and  still  decrease  as  yon  approach  the  shore,  generally  sandy  bot- 
tom. In  clear  weather,  you  may  see  the  land  when  in  about  10  or  11  fathoms,  regular 
soundings,  at  which  time  you  will  be  about  5  leagues  to  the  southward  of  it.  To  the 
northward  of  the  land,  in  6  fathoms,  the  soundings  are  irregular,  and  the  ground  coarser. 
In  coming  in  with  the  wind  northwardly,  you  must  be  careful  of  the  outer  part  of  the 
Middle  Ground,  which  lies  9  miles  £.  N.  £.  from  Cape  Henry,  and  7  miles  S.  £.  by  £ 
from  Cape  Charles.  •  You  may  go  so  near  it  as  to  bring  Cape  Henry  to  bear  W.  i  S., 
which  will  carry  you  round  the  tail  of  it,  in  4i  or  5  fathoms  water,  when  you  will  deepen 
into  11, 12,  or  13  fathoms,  and  then  haul  away  for  the  bay,  the  Cape  being  steep  to.  The 
channel  between  the  Cape  and  Middle  Ground  is  about  4  miles  wide,  and  5  and  6  fath- 
oms water  close  to  the  latter.  When  Cape  Henry  lighthouse  bears  W.  N.  W.  i  W., 
distant  about  3  leagues,  it  appears  thus  : 


With  a  fair  wind  you  may  bring  the  lighthouse  to  bear  W. ;  but  if  you  have  the  wind 
ahead,  and  are  obliged  to  turn  in,  you  may  stand  to  the  southward  till  the  lighthouse 
bears  N.  W.  by  N.,  and  to  the  northward  till  it  bears  W.  by  S.  Yon  will  have  9  or  10 
iathoms  within  a  mile  of  the  lighthouse,  and  from  6  to  5  fathoms  close  to  the  Middle 
Ground. 

HORS£-SHO£. — In  coming  in  by  Cape  Henry,  and  no  pilot,  with  a  free  wind  and 
commanding  breeze,  tide  either  ebb  or  flood,  bring  Cape  Henry  light  to  bear  £.  S.  £.| 
and  steer  W.  N.  W.,  and  you  will  get  soundings  on  the  Shoe,  7,  6,  to  5  fathoms,  as  after 
described ;  after  that,  make  towards  the  south  side,  and  follow  directions  given  for  Hamp- 
ton Roads. 

Tide. — The  flood  tide  runs  in  round  Cape  Henry  and  Lynhaven  Bay  until  11 
o'clock,  on  the  full  and  change,  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  Chesapeake  stream,  it 
flows  at  10 ;  in  Hampton  Roads,  at  10^.  The  tide  varies  considerably  in  its  direction, 
according  to  the  time  from  ebb  to  flood.  The  ebb  from  James  and  York  Rivers  sets  over 
the  Middle  Ground  to  the  eastward,  which  renders  navigation  thereabout  dangerous  in 
the  night. 

N£W  POINT  COMFORT.— When  you  bring  Cape  Henry  to  bear  S.  S.  £.,  you 
may  steer  N.  N.  W.,  8  leagues,  which  course  and  distance  will  carry  you  to  New  Point 
Comfort.  If  you  wish  to  anchor  at  New  Point  Comfort,  which  bears  from  the  Cape 
about  N.  W.  by  N.,  distant  8  leagues,  you  must  take  care  of  the  spit  that  runs  off  the 
point  about  S.  £.,  2  miles.  Keep  to  the  westward  of  this  point  of  sand,  and  you  may 
run  in  under  the  point,  and  anchor  in  4  or  5  fi&thoms  water,  fine  bottom,  where  you  wUl 
be  secure  from  northerly  or  N.  £.  winds. 

On  New  Point  Comfort,  which  forma  the  eastern  side  of  Mobjack  Bay,  is  a  lighthouse 
eontiuning  a  fixed  light. 

Vessels  at  anchor  in  Mobjack  Bay,  are  exposed  to  the  wind  from  £.  S.  £.  to  S.  £., 
nod  I  woukl  therefore  recommend  in  that  case  to  go  into  Severn  River,  where  they  will 
lie  safe  from  all  winds.  Your  directions  for  this  port  are  to  bring  the  south  point  of  New 
Point  Comfort  to  bear  £.  bv  S.,  and  steer  W.  by  N.,  2  leagues,  which  course  you  will 
continue  tiU  Severn  River  bears  W.  S.  W.,  when  you  must  steer  into  the  river  W.  S. 
W.,  or  S.  W.  by  W.,  whioh  will  carry  you  safe,  where  you  may  lie  land-locked  from  all 
winds.  In  running  for  this  river,  you  will  make  two  bunches  of  trees  on  your  larboard 
hand,  which  at  a  distance  appear  like  two  islands ;  but,  as  you  approach  them,  you  will 
find  they  are  on  the  main  land.  In  going  into  this  river,  you  must  keep  your  lead  going ; 
keep  in  the  middle,  and  go  between  two  poihts  of  marsh,  and  you  will  have  no  more  than 
3  fathoms  between  New  Point  Comfort  and  Severn  River,  muddy  bottom.  You  may  go 
to  sea  from  this  river,  with  the  wind  from  S.  W.  to  N.  W. 

In  running  from  York  River,  when  you  open  Iron  Point  east  of  New  Point  light,  and 
bound  up  the  bav,  you  will  pass  York  Spit,  in  3  fathoms  water. 

CAP£  HENRY  UP  THE  BAY  TO  BALTIMORE.— When  you  come  in  from 
sea,  and  are  bound  up  the  bay,  bring  Cape  Henry  light  to  bear  S.  S.  £.,  and  steer  N. 
N.  W.,  about  4  leagues,  which  will  carry  you  to  the  northward  and  westward  of  the 
Middle  Ground,  that  lies  between  the  two  capes,  and  when  you  have  Smith's  Island,  (off 
Cape  Chartes,)  td  bear  £.  by  S.,  or  Black  River  Point  lighthouse  W.  S.  W.,  you  will  be 
to  die  northwsird  of  the  shoal  part.  If  yon  have  the  wind  ahead,  and  are  obliged  to  turn 
to  windward,  you  must  not  stand  further  to  the  eastward  after  the  lighthouse  (or  the 
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CapOf)  bears  S.  S.  £.,  as  the  weetem  part  of  the  Middle  Oronnd  is  steep.  In  standing 
to  the  westward,  yon  may  go  into  3i  and  4  fathoms,  without  danger ;  but  in  standinsr  to 
the  eastward,  you  must  not  go  into  less  than  8  fiitfaoms,  as  yon  will  be  near  the  Middle 
Ground. 

The  lighthouse  on  Back  River  Point  is  a  a  roTolving  light,  and  bears  from 

Cape  Henrv N.  W.  J  W. . .  .16  miles. 

Old  Point  Comfort. N.N.  E 5)  do. 

New  Point  Comfort S 13^  do. 

After  you  are  clear  of  the  Middle  Ground,  as  before  directed,  and  have  the  Cape  to 
bear  S.  S.  E.,  and  a  fair  wind,  you  may  steer  up  the  bay  north  :  come  not  to  the  west- 
ward of  north  till  you  have  Gwin^s  Island,  which  lies  oif  Hill's  Bay,  3  leagues  north  from 
New  Point  Comfort,  to  bear  west,  to  avoid  a  dangerous  shoal,  cailed  the  Wolf  Trap, 
which  lies  N.  N.  E.,  2  leagues  from  New  Point  Comfort  light,  and  S.  E.,  2  leagues  from 
Gwin*s  Island,  which  is  small.  From  the  Wolf  Trap  steer  north,  about  11  leagues, 
which  will  carry  you  to  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac.  In  running  the  above  course  and 
distance,  you  will  have  from  10  to  4  fathoms  before  yen  come  up  widi  the  Tangiw 
Islands,  which  lie  off  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  River.  If  you  should  come  into  three 
jbthoms,  as  you  approach  these  islands,  you  may  haul  a  little  to  the  westward,  when  you 
will  deepen  your  water.  Off  Watt's  and  Tangier's  Islands  the  sounding  shoalen  gra- 
dually. 

If  yon  want  to  go  into  Rappahannock  River,  off  which  lies  a  light-vessel,  which  is  about 
5  leagues  to  the  northward  and  westward  of  New  Point  Comfort,  and  Ik  league  from 
Owin's  Island,  you  must  bring  the  lia;bt-bont  to  bear  N.  W.,  and  run  for  it,  leaving  it  on 
the  starboard  hand,  where  you  will  have  from  7  to  3  fathoms. 

Windmill  Point  is  remarkable,  and  it  appears,  when  bearing  W.  {  S.,  7  miles  distant^ 
as  here  represented. 


View  of  WifidmiU  Point,  at  the  North  Entrance  of  the  Rappahannock. 

This  point  is  just  half  way  between  New  Point  Comfort  and  Smith's  Point.  The 
Windmill  Reef  now  extends  2  miles  from  the  point  to  the  S.  E.  by  E.,  and  forms  a  broad 
shelf  of  2i,  2,  and  1||  fathoms,  thence  shoaling  to  the  dry  shore,  on  the  end  of  which  is  a 
floating  light,  bearing  S.  £.  by  E.  from  Windmill  Point,  two  miles  distant,  and  showing 
one  light. 

As  yon  come  up  with  the  larboard  head  of  the  river,  keep  your  soundings  on  the  lar- 
board hand  frosi  3  to  7  fathoms,  and  not  deepen  your  water  more  than  7  fathoms  to  the 
northwar^iMto  avoid  a  long  spit  of  sand  that  runs  off  2  miles  S.  £•  from  the  northern 
head  of  the  river,  which  is  very  steep,  but  keep  round  the  southern  head,  in  tiie  above 
depth  of  water,  where  you  may  anchor  in  7  or  8  fothoms,  good  bottom,  and  lie  safe  from 
all  winds. 

If  you  wish  to  go  into  Tangier  Sound,  bring  Windmill  Point  to  bear  S.  W.  by  W.; 
steer  in  N.  E.  by  E.,  and  yon  will  get  soundings  on'  the  Tangier  Bar  in  5  fiithoms ;  the 
cluster  of  trees  at  the  fort,  on  the  southern  Tangier  Island  will  be  then  seen  bearing  N. 
E.  You  may  then  edge  off  and  on  the  southern  side  of  the  bar,  in  what  water  you 
^ease,  in  3  to  15  fathoms,  hard  sandy  bottom  ;  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  come  nearer  the 
Tangier  Bar  than  6  fathoms,  as  it  shoalens  from  6  fathoms  to  2,  in  300  yards.  It  is  pro- 
per to  take  soundings  on  the  Watts'  Island  Spit  side,  as  it  is  very  gradual.  Should  yon 
wish  to  anchor,  there  is  good  holding  ground  of  sand  and  clay,  Z.  Crockett's  house  beai^ 
ing  N.  W.,  and  you  will  here  have  good  anchorage  for  small  vessels,  secure  from  all  winds, 
except  those  from  the  southwai*d  and  westward.  In  proceeding  farther  up  the  sound, 
keep  mid-channel  until  you  bring  the  house  on  Kedge  Island  to  bear  west;  then  steer  im- 
mediately for  the  clump  of  trees  on  it,  until  you  shoalen  your  water  into  2  fathoms ;  then 
steer  W.  N.  W.  through  the  straits ;  and  when  you  bring  Fog  Point  light  to  bear  S.  by 
E.,  you  are  clear  of  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ground,  which  lies  in  the  straits,  forming  two 
channels:  being  then  in  3  fathoms  water,  you  will  steer  S.  S.  W.,  to  clear  a  bar,  making 
off  from  Holland's  Island,  until  you  get  sufficient  water  to  stand  up  the  bay.  This  bar  is 
between  4  and  5  miles  in  length ;  the  bottom  is  irregular,  and  of  hard  sand. 

After  you  are  up  the  bay,  as  far  as  Watts'  Island,  and  have  it  to  bear  about  E.  S.  E.,  yon 
will  deepen  yonr  water  from  5  fathoms  to  10  and  12,  muddy  bottom.  Continue  yonr 
course  north  until  Watts'  Island  bears  S.  £.,  and  Smith's  Potnt'llght,  (whkh  is  the  sooth- 
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«rn  head  going  ii^  PotoaMc  River,)  bears  W.,  soatherly,  vrhen  yoa  will  be  in  10  or  12 
fathoms  water.  If  you  deepen  your  water  to  15  or  20  fathoms,  you  will  be  very  near  the 
bad  spit,  or  shoal,  that  runs  off  from  Smith's  PoiDtinto  the  bay  H  league. 

A  li{;hthOuse  is  erected  on  Smith's  Point,  at  the  entrance  of  the- Potomac,  oontainine  a 
fixed  light.  From  this  point  a  long  shoal  or  bar  extends  out  idfb  the  bay,  on  the  end  of 
which  a  floating  light- vessel  has  been  stationed,  in  4}  fiithoms  water,  showing  two  lights. 
It  bears  from  Smith's  Point  light  £.  i  N.,  3  miles. 

Vessels  passing  up  dr  down  the  bay,  should  avoid  going  between  the  light-vessel  and 
Smithes  Point;  A  lighthouse,  showing  a  fixed  Kght,  is  also  erected  on  Fog's  Point,  which 
la  the  northern  end  of  Smith's  Island.  From  the  spot  where  tlie  lighthouse  is  placed. 
Smith's  Point  light  bears  S.  38°  W.;  Windmill  Point  bears  S.  16^  W.;  Stingray  Point 
S.  15°  45'  W.-,  Point  Lookout  bears  S.  85°  20'  W. 

When  Smith's  Point  light  bears  nearly  N.  by  W.  }  W.,  9  miles,  and  appears  as  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  figure,  with  a  house  on  its  west  side  open,  it  leads  in  a  fiiirway  up 
the  channel,  equally  clear  of  the  shoala  to  the  east  and  west. 


SMITH'S  POINT  LIGHTHOUSE. 

Keep  your  soundings  in  10  or  12  fiithoms  on  the  Tangier's  side,  as  before  directed ;  yon 
may  then  haul  up  N.  W.  by  N.  for  Point  Lookout,  which  is  the  northern  point  of  Poto- 
mac River,  and  come  to  wiUiin  one  mile  of  the  point  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  and  have 
4  or  5  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  When  you  are  up  with  Potomac  River,  and  would  wish 
to  harbor,  having  the  wind  down  the  bay,  you  may  run  in  round  Point  Lookout,  giving  It 
a  small  berth,  and  anchor  in  Cornfield  Harbor,  so  called,  where  you  will  be  sheltered  fi-pm 
all  northerly  winds. 

On  Point  Lookout  is  a  lighthouse,  contaimng  a  fixed  light,  of  service  to  those  bound  into 
the  Potomac,  or  np  the  bay,  with  the  wind  to  the  westward.  Off  the  point  a  bar  extends 
half  a  mile  S.  i  W .  The  light  bearing  W.,  three-quarteraof  a  mile  distant,  you  will  have 
31  fathoms,  sticky  bottom. 

To  enter  the  rotomac,  when  up  with  Smith's  Point  lighthouse,  bring  it  to  bear  S.W., 
about  3  miles  distant,  and  steer  N.  W.,  5  leagues,  in  from  9  to  10  and  11  fathoms,  which 
will  carry  you  to  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  River,  lying  on  the  starboard  hand,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  lies  St.  George's  Island,  making  a  bluff.  From  St.  George's  Island,  if  bound  up 
tiie  Potomac,  steer  N.  W.  i  W.,  6  miles,  which  will  carry  you  abreast  of  Ragged  Point, 
lying  on  the  larboard  hand,  ofl*  which  you  must  not  go  into  less  than  8  fathoms,  and  con- 
tinue N.  W.  i  W.,  till  you  drop  into  quarter  less  5  fathoms,  when  you  haul  up  W.  by 
N.,  8  miles,  which  will  carry  you  above  Blackstone's  Island,  lying  on  the  starboard  hand, 
then  W.  N.  W.,  till  you  come  in  sight  of  the  light-boat  off  Cedar  Point,  then  N.  W.  till 
the  boat  bears  N.  i  E.,  and  keep  soundings  on  the  larboard  hand,  in  4  And  5  fathoms* 
When  up  to  Cedar  Point,  steer  for  Mi\thias  Watkins'  Point,  giving  it  a  small  berth; 
then  steer  up  for  Cedar  Point,  al^  giving  it  a  small  berth ;  from  thence  the  courses  to 
Georgetown  are  about  midway  the  river. 

By  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Mayor  of  Washington,  we  learn  that  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  East  Branch  of  the  Potomac  is  so  much  deepened,  that  there  is  now  a  depth  of  21 
feet  Ht  common  tide,  sufHcient  for  the  largest  frigate  with  her  guns  on  board. 

When  you  are  up  as  far  as  Point  Lookout,  and  have  the  wiad  ahead,  you  have  a  good 
channel  to  beat  in,  up  as  far  as  Patuxent  River.  You  may  stand  on  each  tack  to  4  or  6 
fathoraa,  but  in  standing  to  the  eastward,  when  you  have  9  or  10  fathoms,  it  is  best  to  tack, 
as  tho  ground  rises  suddenly  to  4  or  5  fiithoms,  and  then  lessens  into  two,  hard  sand :  the 
western  side  is  more  regular.  Your  course  from  Point  Lookout  to  Patuxent  River,  with 
a  &ir  wind,  is  N.  by  W.  i  W.,  and  the  distance  5  leagues,  in  6,  7,  and  10  fnthoms  water, 
which  will  carry  you  up  with  Cedar  Point,  which  is  pretty  bold,  and  makes  the  south 
point  of  Patuxent  River.  If  the  wind  is  to  the  northward,  and  you  cannot  get  into  Patux- 
ent (which  is  often  the  case)  you  may  run  in  under  Cedar  Point,  and  anchor  in  3  or  4 
fiithoms,  good  bottom,  and  secure  from  the  wind  down  the  bay. 

A  light-vessel  has  been  moored  in  Hooper's  Sti'aits,  in  2i  fathoms,  necessary  to  lead 
vessels  clear  of  the  bar  off  Hooper's  Island  to  the  north,  and  the  shoals  to^e  south:  it  is 
of  service  to  vessels  bound  to  'Tangier  Sound. 

Courtes  to  he  observed  in  tunning  into  (he  Straits. 

If  from  up  the  bay,  bring  the  light  to  bear  E.  by  N.,  and  stand  for  it,  which  course  will 
take  yoa  across  Hooper's  Island  Bar  in  about  4  fiithoms  water.    Continue  on  until  you 
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deepen  into  7  fkdioms,  then  steer  £.  N.  E.,  mtil  the  light  bears  E.,  and  ran  (or  it.     Pan 
tbe  light  on  your  startx>ard  hand,  which  will  cany  you  into  channel-way. 

If  from  down  the  bay,  bring  the  light  to  bear  N.  £.,  and  steer  for  it,  when  yon  wiP 
gradually  shoal  your  water  on  the  south  side;  you  may  with  safety  course  round  the  bai 
or  shoa],  in  3  fathoms,  until  you  bring  the  light  to  bear  E.,  then  steer  as  above. 

In  thick  weather,  by  night  or  day,  a  bell  will  be  rung  on  board  tlie  light-vessel  at  eborf 
intervals,  and  if  thick  and  blowing,  it  is  ordered  to  be  kept  constantly  ringing. 

Pntuxent  is  as  remarkable  a  river  as  any  m  the  bey,  having  veiy  high  landon  the  nortj 
side  of  the  river,  with  red  banks  or  cliffs.    If  yon  go  into  this  river,  give  Cedar  Point  t 
small  berth,  and  stand  to  the  northward  till  you  have  the  river  open,  when  you  may  ru' 
in  for  Drum  Point,  which  is  on  your  starboard  hand.     This  is  a  low,  sandy,  bold  point,  wit 
some  small  bushes  on  it.     Double  this  point,  and  come  to  in  2h  and  3  fiithoms  wate. 
where  you  will  be  secure  from  all  winds.     In  beating  into  this  place,  you  may  stand  o 
the  north  side  for  the  high  red  cliffs  to  3  fathoms,  and  to  the  south  side  to  5  fiithoms  wa- 
ter, and  in  the  channel  you  will  have  7  &thoms  water.     When  standing  to  the  sooth  side 
of  the  river,  you  will  see  some  buildinra  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  above  Drum  Point; 
as  soon  as  these  buildings  come  on  wiui  Drum  Point,  you  must  tack,  to  avoid  a  spit  that 
runs  off  from  the  south  side  off, the  mouth  of  the  river. 

If  you  cannot  get  up  the  bay,  you  may  anchor  under  the  high  cliffs,  and  lie  safe  firom 
northerly  winds,  in  4  or  5  fathoms  water. 

If  \ou  should  harbor  in  Patuxent,  when  you  come  out,  bound  up  the  bay,  give  the 
high  iiind  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river  something  of  a  berth,  and  not  haul  to  the  north- 
ward until  you  have  got  into  9  or  10  fathoms  water,  as  a  large  spit  runs  off  from  the  Pa- 
tuxent Cliffs  about  S.  E.,  extending  from  Drum  Point  to  Cove  Point,  which  should  be 
avoided  When  in  9  or  10  fathoms,  you  will  be  in  raid  channel,  and  yom*  course  is  then 
N.  by  W.  to  Poplar  Island,  distant  8  or  9  leagues,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand. 
In  running  this  course,  you  will  have  from  10  to  15  fathoms.  When  Sharp's  Island  bean 
£.  you  may  find  18'  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  If,  after  leaving  Patuxent  River,  you  intend 
going  into  Great  Choptank  River,  steer  N.  by  £.  5  leagues,  for  James*  Island  or  Point, 
which  you  must  leave  on  your  starboard,  and  Sharp's  Island  on  your  larboard  hand,  giving 
both  a  good  berth,  as  there  are  long  spits  off  from  both  these  places.  After  you  have 
passed  James'  Point,  steer  away  about  N.  N.  E.  in  seven  and  eight  fathoms,  which  will 
carry  you  in  under  Sharp's  Island,  where  you  may  anchor  within  half  a  mile  of  the  isl- 
and, and  lie  secure  from  northerly  and  N.  W.  winds,  and,  if  you  wish  it,  take  a  pilot  at 
this  place. 

A  lighthouse  is  erected  on  the  end,  or  nearly  south  of  Cove  Point,  and  contains  a  fixed 
light.  The  lights  are  50  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  can  be  seen  after  passing 
Point  Lookout,  going  up  the  bay,  and  from  abreast  of  Sharp's  Island,  going  down. 

You  must  not  pass  close  to  the  end  of  Cove  Point,  having  a  long  low  point  off  it,  close  to 
which  are  7  fathoms. 

After  you  are  up  with  Poplar  Island,  and  it  bears  E.,  you  may  then  steer  away  about 
N.,  distant  54  leagues,  which  will  carry  you  up  to  Annapolis  Roads,  which  afford  a  fine 
anchorage,  and  protection  from  N.  and  N.  W.  winds.  The  channel  into  Annapolis  is  dif- 
ficult and  narrow ;  few  vessels  ever  attempt  it.  The  State  House  at  Annapolis  is  re- 
markable for  having  a  large  steeple,  by  which  it  may  be  known,  and  may  be  seen  when 
abreast  of  the  head  of  Poplar  Island. 

In  running  N.  and  N.  W.  from  Poplar  Island,  (off  which  is  a  light-vessel  showing  one 
light,  which  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand,)  for  Anoapolis  Roads,  you  pass  Thomas 
Point  lighthouse ;  and  in  a  S.  E.  direction,  lies  a  shoal,  wnich  should  be  avoided,  as  it  is 
bold  to,  making  it  more  dangerous.  The  dwelling-house  of  the  keeper  stands  between 
two  large  walnut  trees,  near  the  lighthouse ;  you  will  also  pass  in  this  distance,  on  jrour 
larboard  hand,  three  small  islands,  called  the  Sisters,  lying  below  South  River. 

After  leaving  Poplar  Island,  the  next  you  come  to  is  Kent  Island;  you  may  run  in 
under  it  opposite  Poplar  Island,  and  anchor  in  6  or  7  fathoms  water,  and  lie  secure  from 
all  winds,  except  S.  W. 

Thomas'  Point  lighthouse  contains  a  fixed  light,  and  is  important  to  the  navigation  of 
Ches;ipeake  Bay,  and  those  bound  for  Annapolis  Road.  The  buoys  off  Tally's  Point 
bear  from  the  light  N.  N.  E. 

Note.— ^he  land  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  from  Patuxent  to  Annapolis  river,  is 
something  high,  with  several  bays,  such  as  Herring  and  West  River  Bays,  where  the 
soundings  are  gradual  on  both  sides,  near  which  there  are  shoals  which  should  be  avoided. 

You  abo  have,  in  running  from  Poplar  Island  to  Annapolis  or  Talley's  Point,  (and 
which  is  &e  soudiern  point  of  Annapolis  River,  off  which  a  buoy  is  placed  in  6  &|hom8 
water,  bearing  E.  S.  E.,  one  mile  distant,  and  N.  N.  E.f  rom  Thomas'  Point  light)  from  7 
to  15  fathoms.  If  you  go  into  Annapolis  River,  give  Talley's  Point  a  good  berth,  and  haul 
in  to  the  westward  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  tsking  your  soundings  off  the  south  side  in 
3  and  4  fathoms  water,  and  pass  in  between  Talley's  and  Greenberry  Points,  the  latter  of 
which  has  a  buoy  off  it  in  3j|  fathoms,  bearing  from  the  buoy  off  Hackett's  Point  W.  by 
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8*  li  mile,  andfirom  Tallejr'B  Point  baoy  N.  W.  i  N*,  2  miles  distant,  giving  sud  points  a 
berth  of  an  equal  width,  and  run  just  above  them,  where  you  may  anchor  in  3  or  4  &thonis, 
and  lie  secure  from  all  winds. 

Buoys,  beside  tiiose  above  named,  have  been  placed  at  AnnapoUf  viz. : 

Buoy  off  Hackett's  Point  in  3i  fathoms,  bewing  from  Talley's  Point  buoy  N.  i  £.f 
distance  between  the  two  buoys,  two  miles. 

Bnoy  off  Horn  Point  in  4  fathoms,  bearing  from  Oreenberry  Point  buoy,  N.  i  W.  W. 

Buoy  in  15  feet  water,  in  the  harbor,  Fort  Madison  bearing  J}.  £.,  Horn  Point  S.  W., 
and  Horn  Point  buoy  S.  £. 

Fort  Madison  is  an  old  fort,  on  a  high  red  bank,  bearing  from  Horn  Point  buoy  N.  by  W. 

After  you  are  up  with  Annapolis,  and  bound  to  Baltimore,  when  in  the  middle  of  the 
channel,  your  course  is  N.  by  £.  i  £.,  which  will  give  the  best  water,  until  you  get  the 
Bodkin  lighthouse  to  bear  W.  N.  W.,  then  due  N.  tiU  the  Bodkin  li|^thonse  bears  W. 
I  S.,  and  the  two  lighthouses  at  North  Point  to  one,  or  nearly  so,  keeping  the  east  a 
fittle  open  with  each  odier^  until  the  Bodkin  lighthouse  bears  S.  W.  by  W.,  when  you 
will  st«er  W.  by  N.,  until  you  get  the  eastern  lighthouse  at  North  Point  to  bear  N.,  when, 
if  at  night,  you  can  anchor  in  the  best  water;  u  in  the  day-time,  when  you  get  the  Bod* 
kin  Kghthouse  to  bear  W.  }  S.  and  the  two  lighthouses  en  North  Point  in  one,  or  the 
bluff  of  woods  on  North  Point  on  with  a  large  walnut  tree  on  Sparrow's  Point,  steer  for 
either  N.  60^  W.  until  you  get  the  white  rocks  tarange  with  the  centre  of  a  red  bank  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river;  then  N.  88i^  W.,  oontiouing  the  said  course  until  you  get  the 
end  of  Sparrow's  Point  to  range  with  a  sap  in  the  woods,  on  Sailer's  Point,  and  a  white 
house  inland,  for  which  yon  will  steer  N.  36^  W.,  until  you  get  Leading  Point  a  sail's 
breadth  open  with  Hawkins'  Point  (a  dusky  wood  beyond)  then  N.  64i^  W.,  with  these 
marks  on  until  North  Point  bears  N.  65^  £.,  then  steer  S.  65^  W.,  til)  Hawkins'  Point 
ranges  with  Leading  Point;  then  N.  61^  W.;  with  these  marks  on  until  you  get  the  flag- 
staff on  Fort  M'Henry  to  range  with  the  Washington  Monument,  which  differs  from  the 
Shot  Towers,  from  its  being  white,  and  stands  to  the  westward  of  them ;  steer  for  these 
N.  41®  W.,  until  you  are  up  with  the  Narrows  between  Fort  M'Henry  and  Lazaretto 
Point,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  Lazaretto  bar  on  the  larboard  hand,  and  a  heap  of  ballast 
stones  and  Fort  M'Henry  bar  on  the  opposite  hand;  then  steer  for  Fell's  Point,  not  for- 
getting a  Middle  Ground  or  Shoal  just  abreast  of  Easton  on  the  starboard  hand,  with  which 
you  must  not  mterfere. 

You  may  anchor  at  Fell's  Point,  or  continue  up  to  the  town,  as  the  track  is  plain. 
Other  directions  are,  after  sailing  as  before  described  until  you  get  the  eastern  lighthouse 
at  North  Point  to  bear  N.,  you  may  bring  the  two  lights  a  little  open  with  a  gap  of  woods 
on  Sparrow  Point,  which  will  carry  you  in  3  fathoms  water,  soft  bottom,  being  most  you 
win  have  in  this  channel,  common  tides;  keep  these  marks  till  Bodkin  Point  light  bears 
S.  S.  W. ;  then  steer  W.,  or  W.  by  N.,  into  the  river,  giving  North  Point  lights  a  berth  of 
about  one  mile,  by  which  you  avoid  a  shoal  off  the  point,  of  12  feet,  hard  bottom,  near 
which,  in  18  feet,  soft  bottom,  is  a  black  Spar  Buoy,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard 
hand.  When  abreast  of  North  Point  light,  steer  away  fi>r  the  White  Rocks,  which  you 
will  see  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  until  you  are  abreast  of  them,  when  you  must  haul 
to  Ae  southward  till  vou  bring  Leading  Point,  (which  is  high  bluff  woods)  within  two 
sails'  breadth  of  Hawkins'  Point,  and  keep  it  till  you  are  almost  abreast  of  the  rocks,  when 
▼ou  must  again  haul  to  the  southward  till  you  bring  the  sud  point  within  a  small  sail's 
Breadth  of  each  other,  which  must  lead  you  up  to  Hawkins'  Point,  to  which  give  a  berth 
of  one-quarter  of  a  mile.  When  up  widi  Hawkins'  Point,  you  may  steer  away  for  the 
Narrows  (on  which  the  fort  stands)  about  N.  W.  by  N.,  which  course  has  nothing  to  ob- 
struct yoo,  where  you  will  have  from  2i  to  5  fiithoms.  When  you  are  up  with  tlra  Nar- 
rows, pass  between  the  two  points,  and  give  the  larboard  side  a  good  berth,  to  keep  clear 
of  a  shoal  iiist  above  the  Narrows;  then  haul  to  the  S.  W.  up  for  the  wharves,  or  the 
point  which  is  on  the  starboard  hand,  and  there  anchor,  or  proceed  to  Baltimore.  If  you 
leave  the  point,  keep  your  laihoard  hand  on  board,  when  you  will  find  good  bottom,  from 
which  you  may  proceed  to  th^  wharves,  or  come  to  with  safety. 

There  are  several  small  shoals  of  about  two  fiithoras,  on  each  side  of  the  channel,  which 
are  steep,  and  the  channel  between  them  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  vnde. 

The  dodkin  is  a  fixed  light,  requisite  for  vessels  bound  to  Baltimore.  The  North  Point 
light  serves  td  show  vessels  the  direction  through  the  Ship  Channel,  also  tWough  the 
Swash.  There  are  twenty  buoys  off  the  Patapsco  and  in  the  river,  some  on  ban  and  others 
on  knolls.  As  they  are  now  aU  of  one  color,  it  is  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  designato 
them.  Thej  were  formerly  painted  whito,  black,  and  the  knoll  buoys  black  and  white 
attemately.  They  are  now  without  paint,  and  a  person  unacquainted,  is  as  likely  to  pass 
them  on  the  wrong  as  on  the  right  side. 

There  are  two  lighthouses  on  North  Point,  which  exhibit  whito  lights,  bearing  N.  by 
W.  i  W.  from  the  Bodkin. 

For  vessels  of  small  draft  of  footer. — Give  Sandr  Pomt  a  good  berth,  on  aecoaat  of  ita 
bar,  that  makea  out  considerably,  but  you  may  satoly  pass  it  in  B  fisithoms*    This  point  ia 
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easQy  known  from  its  hating  a  few  small  detached  round-topped  pine  and  cedar  treea  m 
k,  near  its  onter  extremity,  and  a  brick  two-atory  honae  with  wingi^  a  little  inland. 

When  abreast  of  the  point,  and  pretty  near  the  bar,  with  a  leading  wind,  steer  N.  1S|* 
Wm  which  will  lead  you  to  the  Swash  Channel,  and  the  course  thrangh  it ;  but  it  will  be 
well  to  observe  the  natural  inland  marks  for  this  channe!,  wluch  are  a  smaO  house  aCasd- 
ing  a  little  to  the  westward  of  a  large  house  having  a  steeple  or  dome  to  it,  to  the  east  c£ 
North  Point,  up  the  bay,  well  on  with  a  tree,  aa  in  the  margin,  farther  inland, 
until  yon  are  abroast  of  the  Bodkin  lighthouse.  You  wifl  not  have  fees 
than  19  feet,  common  tide,  and  afterwanls  not  less  than  13  feet.  Steer  witk 
the  above  marks  on  until  you  open  a  house  at  the  head  of  Bodkin  Creek,  or 
..^Jipi^^until  you  open  Leading  Point  a  little  with  Hawkins'  Point,  when  yon  can 
cross  Bodkin  Bar  and  stand  up  the  river  for  Hawkins*  Point,  whan,  civmg  a  fair  berth  to 
Hawkins'  Point  Bar,  you  may  run  for  Ae  channel  between  Fort  M'Henry  and  die  Laia- 
ntto  Bar  on  the  larboard  hand,  when  you  wUI  fidtow  the  diractuns  previously  ^ven  for 
vessels  of  heavy  draft  of  water.     [See  Chart  of  Chesapeake.] 

Navigators  who  frequent  tlie  Swash  Channel  leading  into  tbo  Patspsco  River,  wlH  n- 
eollect  that  a  hard  knoll  or  oyster-bank  lies  about  two  nodes  aboif  e  the  month  of  Mago- 
tfay  River,  having  less  than  7  feet  vniter  on  it,  with  4  fothoms  soft  around  it,  from  whlck 
the  Bodkin  lighthouse  bears  N.  41^  W.;  bhiff  off  Sandy  Point,  S.  9^  W.;  and  two  very 
light  green  trees,  appearing  as  one  to  the  naked  eye,  standing  over  the  Red  Bank  to  die 
northward  of  Magothy,  S.  84«  W.  to  die  Red  Bank,  two  miles.  A  small  mast  buoy, 
painted  Uack  and  white  alternately,  with  an  O  upon  it,  both  in  the  bkok  and  white,  ia 
l^kced  on  the  northern  edge  of  it. 

Rates  of  PUciage. 

American  vessels  pay  $3  00  down,  and  $4  00  up,  per  foot. 
Foreign      do.      do.     4  00    do.  4  33  up,      do. 

BUOYS  IN  SHIP  CHANNEL.—No.  L,  a  mast  buoy,  painted  white,  to  die  west- 
ward of  which  you  ehoukl  not  go.  Another  white  buoy,  No.  2,  to  range  with  it  and 
No.  4,  which  last  will  be  red,  and  placed  exactly  on  the  Ship  Channel  range,  so  that  by 
observing  it,  you  will,  without  fkrther  notice,  know  when  to  run  in  for  the  river,  as  it  will 
range  precisely  with  the  two  liehthouses  on  North  Point.  No  3,  a  white  buoy,  upoo  or 
near  a  small  knoll  of  16  feet  hara|  on  the  larboard  side  of  the  Ship  Channel.  No.  5,  a  black 
and  white  buoy  on  a  hard  knoll  of  15  feet,  which  lies  in  the  Slup  Channel,  with  the  marks 
nearly  on.  It  is  best  to  leave  it  on  the  stari>oard  hand  going  up.  Nos.  9  and  10,  two 
Mack  mast  buoys,  mark  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Man-of-war  Shoals;  vessels  beat- 
ing through  must  not  pass  this  ranee.  No.  6,  and  No.  7,  two  white  buoys,  designate  die 
southern  or  larboard  side^of  die  Ship  Channel,  and  will  range  with  No*  3,  bemre  men- 
tioned.   No.  8,  a  white  buoy,  on  the  end  of  the  Bodkin  Bar. 

These  buoys,  when  first  put  down,  were  painted  as  described,  but  the  person  employed 
by  the  government  to  keep  them  in  order,  recevoeM  a  salary,  whether  he  neglects  hjs  dn^ 
er  not. 

Directions  for  coming  out  of  the  Susquckannah  River  toiih  small  draft  ofvxtUr  only. 

Keep  die  eastern  ferry-house  opposite  Havre  de  Grace  (a  stone  building)  astern,  and 
passing  near  Point  Concord  lighthouse,  run  for  a  large  tree  near  the  thoroughfare  isl- 
and of  Specutia  Island,  until  you  just  shut  in  two  Lombardy  poplars,  or  dU  yon  get 
Turkey  Point  and  a  gap  in  die  Highlands,  south  side  of  Elk  River,  to  range ;  nor  for  Sm 
last  marks  until  you  open  a  single  tree  on  die  Highlands,  south  side  of  Sassafiraa  River, 
widi  the  easternmost  point  of  Specutia  Island ;  then  run  for  a  red  bank  east  side  of  the 
bay,  having  Langsdale^s  house,  which  is  a  laree  brick  one  above  Havre  de  Qrac^  rig|it 
astern,  until  you  open  a  single  tree,  east  end  of  a  long  ridge  of  black  woods  south  side  of 
Elk  River  with  Turkey  Point,  then  N.  W.  westerly,  for  Poole  Island:  a  short  distance 
below,  and  on  the  starboard  hand  after  leaving  Point  Concord,  lies  a  shoal  called  Devil*s 
Island,  which  at  low  tide  is  nearly  out  of  water,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  die  channel 
HI  a  very  extensive  flat  or  shoal,  which  also  must  be  avoided  by  making  short  tacks  when 
beating  in  or  out  of  the  river. 

Concord  light,  at  Havre  de  Grace,  is  a  fixed  light,  the  navigation  to  whiclf,  in  passing, 
together  with  the  port,  is  fit  only  for  vessels  drawing  not  over  8  feet;  the  channel  b  nar- 
row and  crooked;  on  the  shoals  are  only  3  feet  water.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  stranger 
courses  and  distances,  who  must  be  guided  altogether  by  the  lead,  and  it  should  not  be  ran 
in  the  night. 

On  Poole  Island  is  a  lighthouse,  containing  a  fixed  light ;  it  shows  the  way  dirough  die 
western  channel,  in  which  there  are  only  7  feet  water.  Few  vessels  take  tlua  channel, 
at  the  eastern  is  the  safest,  having  from  3  to  7  fathoms  water. 
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NAVIGATION  OP  THE  PATAPSCO. 

Direetiaiu  fir  Marinert,  Bay  Craftsmen,  ^.,  for  sailing  iip  or  down  Qu,  Patapseoy  and 

fitfctssmg  through  the  Swash  ChanneL 

The  can  and  log  buoys  heretofore  used  to  buoy  off  the  Swash  Channel  and  River  Pa^ 
laptoo  having  been  remov^  and  sfiar  or  mast  buoys  adopted  in  lieu  thereof,  as  being 
more  conspicuous  from  their  erect  position,  and  showing  a  mast  of  from  9  to  20  feet 
above  the  water,  it  is  conceived  necessary  to  give  due  notice  of  the  changes,  viz. : 

The  buoys  now  moored  are  numbers  5,  and  from  11  to  20,  and  are  painted,  some  of 
them  entirely  white,  others  entirely  black,  and  others  again  black  at  the  surface  of  the 
ivater  and  at  the  head,  with  white  between.  The  white  buoys  designate  the  south  or 
larboard  skle  of  the  channel,  coming  up  ;  the  black  buoys  the  north  or  starboard  side ; 
and  the  white  and  black  buoys  denote  the  knoUs  that  lie  in  the  channel-way,  or  elsewhere, 
and  to  be  avoided.    Their  particular  positions  are  as  follows : 

No.  b. — ^A  buoy  painted  black  and  white  alternately,  on  the  edge  of  a  hard  knoll  of  15 
£aet,  immediately  on  the  Ship  Channel  range,  abreast  of  the  easternmost  Man-of-war 
Shoal,  in  3  fathoms,  sticky  bottoou 

No.  12. — ^A  white  buoy  is  placed  on  the  larboard  side  of  the  channel,  to  mark  the  south- 
east bar. 

No.  13. — Shows  the  starboard  aide  of  the  channel,  and  is  placed  just  at  the  edge  of  tha 
7  feet  knoll. 

No.  11. — A  white  buoy  in  18  feet,  soft,  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  Rock  Point  Shoal. 

No.  14. — ^A  white  and  black  striped  buoy,  in  18  feet,  soft,  on  the  edge  of  a  hard  knoR 
of  14  feet,  between  North  Point  and  Rock  Point. 

No.  15. — ^A  Uack  buoy  in  18  feet,  soft,  denotes  the  Shoal  off  North  Point. 

No.  16. — A  white  and  black  striped  buoy  in  18  feet,  just  outside  of  the  Rock  Knolls. 

No.  17. — ^A  black  buoy  in  18  feet,  son,  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  Sparrow's  Point 
KnoUs,  of  12  feet,  hard. 

No.  18. — ^A  white  buoy  in  4  fathoms,  soft,  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  shoal,  extending 
from  Hawkins*  Point  Bar. 

lAo,  19. — ^A  black  buoy  in  20  feet,  soft,  on  the  outer  edge  of  a  shoal  of  14  feet,  hard, 
extending  from  Setter's  roint  Bar. 

No.  20. — ^A  black  buoy  in  18  feet,  soft,  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  shoal,  extend- 
ing from  the  Lazaretto* 

No.  22. — There  is  a  buoy,  painted  black  and  white  alternately,  on  the  sunken  rock  be- 
tween North  Point  and  Sparrow's  Point. 

Note. — No*  5  shows  12  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water;  all  the  others  show  from 
12  to  14  feet,  except  No.  19,' which  does  not  show  as  high. 

A  good  iiarth  should  be  given  to  the  stripe  buoys,  as  they  are  expressly  placed  to  mark 
die  shoals. 

The  Uack  buoys  indicate  the  northern  extremity  of  the  channel. 

The  white  buoys  indicate  the  southern  extremity  of  the  channel,  so  that  it  is  danger- 
ova  to  attempt  to  pass  to  the  northward  of  the  first,  or  to  the  southward  of  the  latter. 

Besides  the  above  enumerated  buoys,  there  will  be  placed  a  black  and  white  buoy  at 
the  old  whaii^  abreast  of  Fort  McHenry,  which  will  be  No.  21. 

Spar  or  mast  buoys  will  also  be  placed,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  completed,  to  buoy  off 
the  ship  channel  leading  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  into  the  River  Patapsco,  of  which 
due  notice  will  be  given. 

NEW  POINT  COMFORT  TO  POTOMAC  RIVfiR.— From  this  point  a  spit 
extends  S.  £.,  2  miles,  which  you  will  avoid  by  not  going  into  less  than  4  frthoms  wa- 
ter. About  5  miles  N.  N.  £.  from  New  Point  Comfort  Ues  the  Wolf-trap  Rock,  on 
which  there  are  12  feet  at  common  tides ;  between  this  rock  and  Point  Comfort 
there  are  8  and  9  fotfaoms.  .  From  the  spit  which  runs  off  from  New  Point  Comfort 
to  the  entrance  of  Rappahannock  River,  the  course  is  N.  by  W.,  and  the  distance  6 
leagues.  You  may  keep  in  5  or  6  fathoms  water.  Near  the  Wolf-trap  Rock  there  are 
Tfiohoma. 

From  the  entrance  of  Rappahannock  River,  off  which  is  a  li^ht-vessel,  showing  one 
fight,  to  the 'flat  which  runs  off  from  Smith's  Point  light,  (which  is  the  south  side  of 
Potomac  River,)  the  course  is  N.  by  £.,  and  the  distance  6  leagues.  You  may  run  in 
^  6,  or  7  &thoms  water.  When  yon  draw  near  the  shoal  which  runs  off  from  Smithes 
Point,  you  should  not  go  into  less  than  7  jbthoms.  This  shoal  extends  idxiut  2i  milea 
£•  S.  £.  from  Smithes  Island ;  on  its  extremity  there  are  only  2  fathoms  water,  and  veiy 
•ear  to  it,  eastward,  there  are  10  or  12  fathoms.  The  mark  for  the  shoalest  part  of  this 
eand  is  a  houae  with  a  white  chimney,  standing  among  the  trees  on  the  shore  within 
Smith's  Island,  open  to  the  northward'of  the  island,  and  bearing  W.  When  this  house 
bean  W.  by  N.,  you  are  to  the  southward  of  the  extremity  of  the  shoal ;  and  when  it 
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bears  W.  by  S.,  yoa  are  to  the  northward  of  it.  That  which  adds  considerably  to  die 
danger  of  this  shoal,  in  going  either  up  or  down  the  Chesapeake,  is  the  broken  islands 
which  Ue  on  the  east  side  of  the  channel,  atd  the  flats  of  sand,  which  extend  from  5  to  8 
miles  to  the  westward  from  them. 

The  Tangier  Islands  lie  to  the  southward  of  Cooper's  Island,  and  the  Tangier  Islaads 
and  Watt*s  Island  make  the  entrance  of  Pokomoke  Bay,  which  bay  separates  Virg;inia 
from  Maryland  on  the  eastern  shore. 

Potomac  River  separates  Virginia  from  Maryland ;  its  entrance  is  formed  by  Smith** 
Point  on  the  south  side,  and  Point  Lookout  on  the  north  side.  The  distance  between 
these  two  points  is  about  31  leagues.    On  Smith's  Point  is  a  lighthouse. 

If  you  are  bound  to  St.  Mary's  River,  you  must  give  Point  Lookout,  and  also  iJie 
shore  about  it,  a  good  berth ;  and  when  you  approach  St.  George's  Island,  you  must 
keep  nearer  to  the  main  than  to  the  shoal  which  extends  from  the  island.  Your  course 
into  the  river  is  N.  W.,  and  as  it  is  all  open  to  your  view,  you  may  anchor  when  you 
please,  in  5  or  6  fiithoms  water. 

If  you  are  bound  to  Wicomack,  in  Potomac  River,  your  course  from  the  east  end  of 
St  George's  Island  to  Ragged  Point  is  N.  W.  i  W.,  and  the  distance  2  leagues.  On 
the  south,  or  larboard  side,  there  are  flats  lying  off  from  the  shore,  which  in  some  places 
extend  one  mile ;  come  no  nearer  to  them  than  7  fathoms.  In  the  middle  of  the  channel 
you  will  have  11,  10,  13, 10,  and  8  fathoms.  You  must  give  Ragged  Point  a  good  ber&, 
to  avoid  the  shoal,  which  extends  from  it  nearly  one  mile.  From  Ragged  Point  to  Cle- 
ment's Island,  your  course  is  W.  I  N.,  and  the  distance  2  leagues.  In  the  middle  of  the 
channel  you  will  have  6,  5,  4i,  and  7  &thoms  water.  On  the  south  side,  a  little  below 
Clement's  Island,  is  Nomine  Bay.  From  abreast  of  Clement's  Island  steer  W.  N.  W. 
in  6,  5,  and  4  fathoms  water,  until  you  have  Wicomack  River  open  ;  then  pass  pretty 
near  to  the  island,  which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  entrance,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ahoii 
which  runs  off  from  the  point  on  the  west  side.  Steer  about  N.  into  the  river,  and  an- 
chor on  the  south  side  of  Newton's  Point,  in  5,  or  if^  fathoms  water. 

POTOMAC  RIVER  TO  PATUXENT  RIVER.— From  Point  Lookout  a  flat 
runs  oft  a  considerable  way,  which  you  must  be  careful  to  avoid,  by  not  coming  any 
nearer  to  it  than  7  or  8  fa&oms  water.  Opposite  this  point,  the  flat  of  Tangier  Islandis 
extends  so  far  to  the  westward  as  to  narrow  the  channel  of  the  Chesapeake  to  about  4i 
miles.  This  part  of  the  flat  is  steep,  and  has  13  fathoms  close  to  it.  About  2  leagues 
to  the  northward  of  Point  Lookout  is  Point  Again,  ofl"  which,  above  2  miles,  there  lies  a 
shoal.  About  3  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Point  Again  is  Cedar  Point.  Between 
them,  7  or  8  fathoms  is  a  good  depth  to  keep  in.  Nearer  to  the  flat,  on  the  east  aide, 
there  are  10,  16,  9,  and  11  fathoms. 

Cedar  Point  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Patoxent  River.  The  ground  is 
lew  and  sandy,  and  has  some  straggling  trees  standing  en  it.  From  this  point  a  flat  ex- 
tends to  the  eastward,  and  also  to  the  northward.  On  this  north  side  of  the  river  there 
jire  high  hills,  called  cliffs,  with  trees  on  them ;  and  from  this  side  also  a  flat  extends, 
but  the  shoalings  on  each  side  of  the  channel  are  gradual,  and  the  ground  sofb.  In  the 
middle  of  the  channel  there  are  8  fathoms  water.  Higher  up  is  Ronsly's  Point,  on  the 
south  side,  and  the  Drum  Point  on  the  north  side ;  the  latter  is  a  low  sandy  point.  You 
may  anchor  without  these  points,  or  y  ou  may  go  further  up  the  river,  always  observing 
the  following  general  rule  in  all  the  deep  bays  throughout  Virginia  and  Maryland,  vis. : 
to  every  point,  more  especially  where  the  land  is  low,  give  a  good  berth  in  ptasin^,  be- 
cause spits,  or  flats  of  sand,  extend  from  them,  and  consequently  th^  water  is  shoal  in 
such  places. 

CAPE  HENRY,  OR  LYNHAVEN  BAY,  YORK  RIVER.— As  Cape  Henry  S. 
S.  E.  would  lead  you  near  the  tail  of  the  Middle  Ground,  and4is  the  proceeding  with  it 
at  S.  E.  would  carry  you  on  the  tail  and  north  edge  of  the  Horse-shoe,  your  keeping  the 
cape  on  any  bearing  between  S.  S  E.  and  S.  E.  will  carry  you  through  between  th#two 
shoals.  On  the  tail,  and  along  the  north  side  of  the  Horse-shoe,  the  shoalings  are  gradual. 
With  Cape  Henry  bearing  S.  S.  E.,  or  S.  E.  by  S.,  steer  N.  N.  W.,  or  N.  W.  by  N., 
until  yon  biding  Cape  Charles  to  bear  E.  by  N. ;  you  are  then  to  the  northward  of  the 
Horse-shoe,  and  may  steer  N.  W.,  or  N.  W.  by  W.,  according  as  you  have  the  wind 
and  tide.  As  the  ebb  sets  strong  out  of  the  Chesapeake  over  the  Horse-shoe,  you  must 
not,  with  a  northerly  wind  and  ebb  tide,  approach  any  nearer  to  the  shoal  than  5  or  6 
fathoms  water.  When  you  have  brought  New  Point  Comfort  to  bear  N.  N.  W.,  and 
Back  River  light  to  bear  S.  by  W.,  you  are  then  on  the  tail  of  York  Spit,  in  3  fathoms 
water.  When  yon  are  a  little  above  Long  Isle,  you  must  not  come  any  nearer  to  the 
shore  than  5  fathoms,  until  you  enter  the  river  above  the  marsh ;  then  keep  in  9  or  10 
fathoms,  and  run  up  and  anchor  between  York  and  Gloucester  in  what  depth  you  please. 

With  a  contrary  wind  stand  towards  the  Horse-shoe  in  4<|  or  5  fathoms,  and  from  it 
into  6i  or  7i  fathoms,  until  you  are  abreast  of  the  entrance  of  Pocasin,  where  there  is  a 
gut  of  7  ffithoms,  which  runs  close  to  the  entrance ;  you  should  therefore  be  careful  to 
avoid  going  too  far  in,  and  thereby  getting  on  the  tail  that  extends  from  Toes'  Marsh.  Wbea 
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yon  have  got  thai  far  up,  you  should  go  no  nearer  to  the  shore  on  this  side  than  7  or  6} 
Ikthoms,  all  the  way  up  to  Yorii  Town.  On  the  other  side  you  should  not  stand  an^ 
nearer  to  the  small  isles  on  ¥ork  Spit  than  10  or  11  fathoms.  Close  to  the  tail  of  this 
spit  there  are  6  fiithoms ;  close  to  the  middle  of  it  there  are  10  fathoms ;  and  close  to  it, 
■bMast  of  the  islands,  you  will  have  13  fiithoms,  and  before  you  can  get  another  cast  of  lihe 
lead,  yon  will  be  ashore.  When  you  have  entered  the  river,  you  most  not  come  any 
nearer  to  the  flat  than  8  or  9  fathoms  water.  This  flat  extends  from  the  north  shore 
flftnost  one-third  over  the  river. 

CAPE  HATTER  AS.— This  cape  lies  about  S.  S.  £.,  37  leagues,  from  Cape  Henry; 
between  them  lie  the  inlets  of  Currituck,  which  are  shoal,  and  New  Inlet,  on  which  are 
5  feet  water.  About  6  leagues  N.  by  £.  from  the  cape  lie  the  Wimble  Shoals,  on  which 
are  3  and  4i  fiithoms  water,  extending  N.  by  W.  and  S.  by  E.  about  3  miles,  and  is  about 
3  miles  wide.  The  inner  edge  of  this  shoal  is  about  three  miles  from  the  shore,  and  the 
0onndings  between  them  8. 10,  and  7  fiithoms.  About  5  miles  N.  by  W.  from  the  north 
end  of  this  shoal,  and  3  miles  S.  E.  firom  the  north  end  of  Hatteras  Island,  there  lie  some 
•mall  knofls,  on  which  are  only  9  feet  at  low  water. 

Cape  Hatteras  Shoals  extend  8  miles  in  a  south-easterly  dfarection,  with  5  and  6  &th- 
oms  on  the  extreme  parts.  The  most  dangerous  shoal  ties  in  latitude  35^  10'  N.,  the  mid- 
dle of  which  is  4  miles  distant  from  the  cape,  and  has  barely  9  feet  water.  This  is  called 
the  Diamond  Shoal,  between  which  and  the  cape  there  is  a  good  passage  for  small  vessels, 
in  moderate  weather,  or  when  the  wind  is  off  the  land ;  but  it  would  be  always  safest  to 
go  round  the  shoal  in  10,  12,  and  15  fiithoms. . 

CAPE  HATTERAS  LIGHT  is  li  mUe  from  the  point  of  the  cape;  the  lighthouse 
is  white,  96  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  containing  a  fixed  light.  There  is  a  good  chan- 
nel, three  miles  from  the  light,  keeping  the  land  on  board.  The  light  bears  firom  the  S. 
W.  part  of  the  outer  «hoala  N.  by  W.  <|  W.,  and  from  the  S.  E.  part  N.  W.,  distant  3 
leagues ;  from  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  middle  shoals,  within  which  vessels  bound  along  the 
eoast  generally  pass,  the  tight  bears  N.  N.  W. 

The  tight  at  Cape  Hatteras,  will  be  seen  firom  a  considerable  distance  without  the  outer 
thoais,  and  to  a  vessel  steering  from  Ocracock,  W.  by  N.,  W.  N.  W.,  or  even  N.  W.  by 
W.,  tbe  tight  on  the  cape  wiU  first  show,  and  wiU  continne  to  be  seen  tUl  the  light  appears 
within  the  bar. 

The  tighthouse  at  Cape  Hatteras  exhibits  a  fine  tight  when  in  order,  and  can  be  seen 
▼ery  plainly  in  9  and  10  fiithoms  water  on  the  outer  part  of  the  shoals,  when  only  10  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  when  on  board  a  krge  vessel,  it  might  be  seen  in  20  or 
26  &thoms.  The  soundings  from  the  cape  are  2,  3,  4,  4j|,  6,  6,  and  7  fiithoms,  and  then 
deepen  to  9  on  the  S.  S.  E.  part.  There  is  a  current  with  a  south  wind  which  runs  N. 
N.  £.  twe  miles  per  hour,  and  with  a  north  wind  S.  S.  W.  two  miles  per  hour. 

W.  S.  W.  from  Cape  Hatteras,  8  leagues  distant,  u  Ocracock  Inlet,  on  the  bar  of 
which  are  9  feet  water;  this  bar  is  subject  to  change,  and  should  not  be  entered  without 
a  pilot. 

From  Cape  Hatteras  to  Cape  Henry  the  groimd  is  fine  sand,  and  to  the  northward  of 
Cape  Henry,  coarse  sand,  with  some  shells  among  it. 

It  is  high  water  at  Cape  Hatteras  Shoals,  onfoU  and  change  of  the  moon,  at  3  o'clock  and 
46  minutes,  and  the  tide  flows  from  4  to  6  feet,  being  governed  by  the  winds  in  the  ofiing, 
and  in  easterly  gales  it  runs  several  feet  higher. 

OCRACOCK  LIGHTHOUSE — On  Ocracock  Island  is  a  tighthouse  exhibiting  a 
revolving  tight,  which  yon  leave  on  your  starboard  hand  entering  the  inlet  The  time 
of  each  revolution  is  two  minutes.    It  is  elevated  76  feet  above  the  water. 

A  floating  tight  is  stationed  within  the  point  of  the  9  feet  shoal,  near  Peach*s  Hole 
Swash.  She  is  moored  in  2  fiithoms  water,  with  the  tight  on  Ocracock  bearing  S.  E., 
distant  2}  mUes;  SheU  Castie  bearing  S.  W.  i  W.  H  miles,  and  the  tight-boat  at  the  S. 
W.  Straddle  W.  ji>y  S*,  9  miles.  A  hell  wiU  be  tolled  at  intervals  in  thick  and  foggy 
weather. 

Vessels  bound  to  Washington,  finom  the  S.  W.  end  of  Royal  Shoal,  on  which  is  a  tight- 
boat,  will  make  their  course  good  N.  W*  by  N.,  which  wiU  bring  them  up  the  main  chjeui- 
nel  of  Pamptico  River,  and  will  be  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  tight. 

A  light-vessel  is  on  the  S.  E.  end  of  Brandt  Island  Shoal. 

On  a  point  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  Pamplico  River,  36  mUes  below  Washington, 
running  into  Pamplico  Sound,  stands  a  tighthouse,  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with 
a  fixed  light. 

A  floating  light  is  also  moored  al  the  mouth  of  Neuse  River.  She  is  moored  in  4i 
fa^oms  water,  sticky  bottom,  near  the  upper  edge,  or  western  side  of  the  shoal,  extend- 
ing out  from  the  pouit  of  marsh,  with  the  point  bearing  due  south,  distant  about  three 
miles ;  Gum  Thicket  bearing  S.  W.  i  W. ;  Brant  Island  due  N.;  Swan  Island  S.  E.,  and 
Che  S.  W.  Straddle  tight-boat  due  E.  A  bell  of  200  lbs.  weight  will  be  toUed  at  intervals 
in  thick  and  foggy  weather. 

Harbor  Islanalight-vessel  of  72  tons,  is  between  Pamptico  and  Cone  Sounds. 

Long  Shoal  Point  floating  light  is  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  shoaL 
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ALBEMARLE  SOUND  LIGHTS.— Roanoke  lelajid  flaating-li^  at  Hie  north 
end  of  Croton  Sound. 

Wade*8  Poiat  floating-light  on  the  north  side  of  Pasfoqnash  River* 
Rbanoke  River  floating-light  off*  Walnut  Point. 

CAPE  LOOKOUT Cape  Lookout  lighthonae  a  painted  widi  red  and  white  atripea 

horizontally,  and  can  be  aeen  16  or  18  mUes,  and  reaemblea  a  ship  under  eaik  It  contoina 
a  fixed  light,  elevated  100  feet  above  the  lev^  of  the  sea.  The  house  is  surrounded  by  a 
small  growth  of  trees,  from  which  a  bold  sand-beach  extends  in  a  S.  E.  direction,  aboBt 
3  miles,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  small  hiik>cks  of  sand.  This  light,  aUhoogh  seen 
dearlv  all  night,  until  near  the  approach  of  day,  cannot  then  be  diaeemed,  owi»g,  it  ia 
thought,  to  a  mist  that  rises  between  the  vessel  and  lamps.  It  is  judged  imprudent  to  ap- 
proach the  shoals  of  Lookout  in  the  night  nearer  tfaain  7  &thonu  on  the  eastfor  10  oa 
the  west  side. 

The  shoals  extend  from  the  cape  10  miles,  in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction,  bemg  broken  ground 
as  far  as  lat.  34^  28'  N.  In  that  latitude  there  are  14  fiiChems  water,  and  from  thence  •» 
the  Gulf  Stream  the  soundings  are  gradual,  d5  fiithoms.  The  tracks  are  laidifhlly  kid 
down  in  the  chart,  (puUi^ed  by  E.  6^  G.  W.  Blunt,)  together  with  all  the  aeundtngs 
from  the  outer  part  of  the  shoal  to  the  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

The  outer  part  of  Cape  Lookout  Shoals  lies  S.  W.  i  W.,  22  leagues  from  Ci^  Hat- 
teras,  and  22  leagues  S.  W.  }  W.  from  the  outer  part  of  Cape  Hatteraa  Shoala.  Sewn 
miles  from  Cape  Lookout  light  liee  a  dioal  which  is  dry  at  low  water,*  bearing  S.  ^  fi. 
from  the  light;  the  sea  brealu  constantly  S.  E.  from  this  shoal  for  the  distance  of  2  nailes^ 
which  is  the  &  £.  point  of  breakers.  Between  this  shoal  and  the  shore  there  are  nu- 
merous spots,  on  which  are  1^  and  li  fathoms ;  south  of  this  shoal  the  least  water  is  2i 
fiithoms.  On  the  eastern  part  ef  Cape  Lookout  Shoals  there  are  24  iathoms ;  near  them, 
en  the  northern  and  southern  sides,  are  4,  5,  and  9  fetfaoms.  On  the  N.  and  £.  of  Cape 
Lookout  Shoals  you  will  have  7  and  6  fathoms,  dead,  dark,  broken  sheHs,  with  aand. 

Old  Topsail  Inlet,  or  entrance  to  Beaufort,  lies  about  3  leagues  W.  N.  W.  from  Cape 
Lookout.  It  has  2i  frthoms  water,  but  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance  is  formed  by  a 
long  spit  extending  westward.  The  channel  in  Mes  firat  N.  E.  by  E.,  and  then  aben 
sradually  round  the  flat,  which  extends  from  the  larboard  or  western  side  to  the  N.  N. 
W .  In  proceeding  up  to  Beaufort,  you  will  have  3,  4,  and  3  fathoms  in  the  channel,  and 
may  anchor  in  3  frihems  at  low  water. 

LP  yen  wish  to  come  within  the  shoals  of  Cape  Lookout,  after  making  Beaufoit,  keep 
along  the  shore  at  the  distance  of  2  miles,  until  you  come  up  with  the  point  of  sand,  form- 
mg  a  pretty  good  harbor,  with  the  wind  from  the  N.  W.  to  E.,  for  amall  voaaeia.  If 
bound  to  the  northward,  keepv  as  near  as  you  can  judge,  the  same  distance,  or  a  little  leas, 
from  the  beach,  until  you  bring  the  lighthouse  to  bear  N.  W.  by  N.;  you  will  at  that  dis- 
tance have  not  less  than  quarter  fess  three ;  then  keep  N.  £.,  and  you  will  deepen  to  5 
and  6  falhonu  in  a  few  minutes. 

West,  10  leagues  from  Cape  Lookout,  lies  Bougue  Inlet,  on  which  are  8  feet  water ; 
W.  by  S«  i.  S.,  4i  leagues  from  Bougue  Inlet,  lies  New  River,  on  which  you  have  8 
feet  water ;  S.  W.  }  W.,  6  leagues  from  New  River  Ught,  lies  New  Topsail  Inlet,  on 
which  are  10  feet  water ;  S.  W.  i  W.  from  New  Topmil  Inlet,  3  leaguee  distant,  yon 
make  Deep  Inlet^  on  which  are  7  feet  watw;  S.  S.  W.  from  Deep  Inlet,  6  leaguea,  bea 
New  Inlet,  on  which  are  7  feet  water.  This  Inlet  is  between  the  sea  coast  and  N.  E. 
end  of  Smith's  Island.  It  will  admit  vessels  drawing  6  feet,  and  is  about  2  milea  wide  at 
its  entrance,  having  7  feet  water,  at  low  tide,  over  the  bar.  It  continues  ipi  breadth  to 
the  flat,  and  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  21  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  20  milea  to  W^ 
mington,  to  which  town  vessels  drawing  10  or  12  feet  can  reach  without  any  risk.  S.  by 
£.,8  leagues  from  New  Inlet,  will  cany  you  into  15  frthoma,  aouth  from  the  Fryingpaa 
Shoals. 

CAPE  FEAR,  OR  BALD  HEAD  LIGHTHOUSE-— On  the  S.  W.  end  of  SButh** 
Island,  Bald  Head  lighthouse  is  erected.  It  stands  one  mile  from  the  sea,  is  90  feet  high, 
and  contains  a  fixed  light.  The  lamps  are  110  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  50 
feet  above  the  tope  of  the  trees  which  stand  on  the  hills  between  the  light  and  the  sea. 
Smith  and  Oak  Islands  form  the  main  entrance  into  the  river. 

To  go  over  the  main  bar,  bring  the  lighthouse  to  bear  N.  i  ^.  The  buoy  ia  within 
the  bar,  close  to  it,  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  channel.  From  the  buoy  tiie  light- 
house bears  about  N.  N.  £.,  distant  one  and  a  half  mile.  On  &e  bar,  at  high  tide,  yon 
have  141  feet,  and  its  rise  is  5  feet.  From  the  point  of  the  cape  the  liffhthouse  bears  N. 
W.,  distant  4  miles,  and  from  die  extremity  of  ^le  Fiyingpan  Shoal,  N.  W.  by  N.  ^  N.t 
5  leagues. 

The  general  du*ection  of  the  land  from  BaM  Head  lighthouse  to  Little  River,  (30 

miles  from  the  bar,)  is  W.  i  S.    From  the  western  projection  of  Fiyingpan  Shoals  ta 

the  mouth  of  Little  River,  the  soundings  are  from  9  to  10  fothoms,  sometimes  aand,  and 

aometimes  rock. 

It  may  be  neeesaaij  to  observe  to  Btmgen,  that,  in  passmg  the  shoals,  eapeciallj  in  a 
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Aicrit  nigfat,  it  is  moat  pmdent  to  steer  W.  in  ht.  33®  20',  or  25'  at  most,  until  they  Aoai 
dieir  water  to  7  or  8  fodioms ;  by  doing  tills  they  may  be  sure  of  being  to  the  westvfard 
of  the  bar. 

Yonr  conrae  from  Cape  Fear  Bar,  wiien  in  9  fallioms  water,  to  ol^ar  Cape  Roman 
Shoal,  is  S.  W.,  and  distance  72  miles.  When  saifing  towards  these  coasts  it  is  prudent 
to  Iceep  nearly  a  degree  to  the  southward  of  &e  latitude  of  the  place  you  intend  to  make, 
vntil  you  reckon  yourselC  on  the  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  wnen  yon  must  be  directed 
hy  judgment,  according"  to  circnmstanoes.  Do  not,  tf  possiUe  to  vwM  it,  sail  to  the 
northward  of  33^  20',  or  at  highest,  33°  25',  uotil  you  obtain  10  fathoms  water.  In  this 
depth  ywi  witt  be  within  the  south  or  outer  en4  of  the  Fry tngpan  Shoal,  which  lies  in 
kt.  33°  36'.  In  approaching  die  coast,  in  33°  20',  your  first  soundings  will  be  from  30 
to  35  fathpms ;  in  this  depth  you  will  be  Tory  near  te  the  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
You  will  have  fine  grey  sand,  wink  black  spots,  when  you  will  get  into  17  firthome :  there 
ii  a  long  flat  in  this  depth  of  water.  In  steering  west  you  wifl,  for  the  first  5  or  6 
leagues,  shoalen  the  water  veiy  little.  When  you  come  in  14  fathoms,  yovshoalen 
your  water  quicker*  but  graduidly.  Yon  will  see  die  land  from  10  fethoms  water,  if 
the  weather  be  clear,  and  may  then  be  sure  that  yon  are  witfain  the  Fryingpan,  firom  iha 
outside  of  this  shoal.  To  the  westward  of  N.  W.  no  land  can  be  seen,  when  widiout 
the  shoaJs. 

The  cnxrents  on  the  coast  of  North  Corofinaare  eoyemed  mostly  by  the  wind :  daring 
the  summer  months,  the  prevailing  winds  are  south-westerly,  and  the  currents  then  set 
the  direction  of  the  coast  to  the  eastward,  and  when  the  southerly  winds  cease  bkiw- 
ing,  it  ohaoges  suddenly  to  the  4»>nyrary  direction,  which  is  a  suve  precursor  of  a  N.  E. 
wind. 

The  lighthouse  on  Federal  Pomt  bean  N.  £.  by  N»  from  Bald  Headlight,  distant 
about  8i  miles.  It  is  elevated  48  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  painted  white,  and  stands 
on  the  main  land,  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Cape  Fear  River,  where  formerly  stood 
a  beacon.    The  bar  bears  from  the  light  £.  S.  £•,  distant  one  milob 

NORTH  BAR  NEW  INL£T.p-To  enter,  the  marku  are,  to  bring  the  west  end  of 
Buzzard's  Bay  point  of  sand  on  H.  Holly's  lai^ge  wliite  house,  in  Smithrille,  and  the 
bearings  will  be  S.  W.  by  W.,  keeping  the  point  of  Smithville  with  these  bearings  until 
over  the  bar ;  then  keep  the  spit  of  sand  or  beach  that  makes  off  from  Federal  Point 
light  close  on  board,  which  will  carry  you  into  the  river  chaanel,  where  there  is  good  an- 
chorage all  along  the  sand»  in  3  and  4  mthoms  water.  On  this  bar  there  are  10  feet  at  low, 
and  12  at  high  water. 

The  land  on  Cape  Lookout  Is  very  low,  and  cannot  be  seen  more  than  a  league  in  the 
dearest  weather,  nom  on  board  a  smal)  vessel. 

[We  decline  giving  directions  for  sailing  into  many  porto  in  North  Carolina,  as  all  the 
harbors  are  haired,  and  always  subject  to  alteration  by  every  gale,  particularly  in  the 
equinoctial  storms ;  but  tlie  bars  create  only  a  part  of  the  danger  in  sailing  into  those 
ports ;  it  is  the  vast  bed  of  shoals  that  lies  within  the  bars,  with  uieur  innumerable  small 
channels,  which  give  to  tide  so  many  different  directions  that  even  the  pik)ts  who  live  on 
the  spot,  find  it  dSficult  to  carry  a  vessel  in  without  some  accident.  Here  also  the  west- 
erly variatk)n  appears  to  cease,  and  at  Savannah  becomes  easterly.] 

OLD  BAR  at  NEW  INLET,  or,  as  now  called,  THE  SOUTH  BAR.--In  running 
in,  when  the  lighthouse  on  Federal  Point  bears  W.,  or  W.  by  S.,  you  will  make  a  thick 
and  high  hummock  of  woods,  called  Merryck's  Wood  Bluff,  before  you  make  the  light ; 
but  should  it  bear  to  the  N.  of  W.,  you  wUl  make  the  lighthouse  and  bluff  at  the  same 
time,  die  former  of  which  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  about  15  mDes,  from  a  ship's 
deck,  in  about  10  or  11  fathoms  water,  and,  when  first  discovered,  has  the  appearance  of 
a  distant  sail.  As  you  approach  the  tight,  the  water  becomes  gradually  shoal.  In  4  to  5 
fathoms  water,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Ughthonse,  bearing  W.  S.  W.  to  W.,  there 
is  good  anchorage,  soft  bottom. 

In  running  in  bring  the  lighthouse  on  with  the  south  end  of  the  barracks,  which  you 
will  continue  till  over  the  bar,  and  neaf  the  beach,  and  so  along  the  beach  until  you  are 
in  the  river.  On  the  bar  at  high  water,  11  to  12  feet;  at  low  water  6  feet  only.  The 
depth  of  water,  and  chanoel,  however,  are  subject  to  variation,  so  that  it  is  not  advisable 
Ibr  stiangers,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  to  run  in  without  a  pilot.  ' 

THE  MAIN  BAR  OF  CAPE  FEAR  RIVER.— Vessels  running  down  from  the 
westward,  should  not  approach  nearer  the  Middle  Oround,  than  to  bring  the  cape  (which 
is  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  Bald  Head  Woods)  to  bear  E.  by  N.  When  you  bring 
the  lighthouse  to  bear  N.  i  E.,  in  about  4  fathoms  water,  steer  immediately  for  it,  which 
will  be  a  little  open  to  the  eastward  of  a  pole  beacon,  with  a  cask  on  the  top  painted  black. 
A  continuation  of  this  course  wOl  carnr  you  clear  of  the  Fingers,  when  you  will  see  a 
buoy  ahead,  or  a  little  on  the  larboard  bow,  which  you  will  pass,  leaving  it  on  the  br- 
boord  hand ;  as  soon  as  you  leave  the  buoy,  steer  N.  W.,  or  keep  the  breakers  close  on 
board  the  laifaoard  side,  when  you  wiU  luff,  or  bear  away,  as  the  water  may  deepen,  or 
become  more  shoal,  te  be  ascertained  by  hearing  the  lead.    This  will  carry  you  clear  of 
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a  long  sand  shoal  that  makes  off  tho  point  of  Bald  Head,  which  is  dangerons  to  groond 
upon,  as  the  flood  tide  sets  directly  over,  and  breaks  npon  it  with  the  wind  from  the  S. 
W.  In  approaclung  Bald  Head,  caution  is  necessary,  as  the  shoals  on  both  sides  are 
▼ery  steep,  frequently  from  6  to  3  fkthoms  at  one  cast  of  the  lead.  Keep  dose  to  this 
shoal  by  sounding  as  above  directed,  until  you  reach  Oak  Island,  when  yon  may  steer 
direct  for  Smithville.  Outside  of  the  bai*,  in  5  or  6  fathoms  water,  the  lighthouse  bear- 
ing N.,  there  is  good  anchorage,  in  soft  bottom.  There  are  on  the  bar,  at  low  water,  10 
feet,  and  at  high  water,  14^  feet;  and  the  sea  is  scarcely  ever  so  rough  as  to  prevent  a 
pilot^s  boarding  a  vessel  at  the  buoy. 

OAK  ISLAND  CHANNEL. — Vessels  drawing  not  more  than  9  feet  water,  running 
into  Wilmington  through  Oak  Island  Channel,  may  bring  the  easternmost  part  of  the 
lump  of  trees  on  the  east  end  of  Oak  Island  to  bear  N.  E.  by  E.,  and  run  for  it,  whidi 
will  carry  them  over  in  the  best  of  the  water,  7i  feet  at  few  water,  and  11  feet«t  hidi 
water ;  as  soon  as  you  deepen  your  water  over  the  bar,  steer  for  the  end  of  the  sanc^ 
point  of  Oak  Island,  till  close  up  with  it,  then  steer  £.  S.  E.  for  opening  Cape  Creek, 
till  you  deepen  into  4  fothoms,  then  haul  up  N.,  or  N.  N.  W.,  along  the  beadi,  till  jon 
get  up  with  Fort  Johnson,  where  you  may  anchor. 

RATES  OF  PILOTAGE  far  Cape  Fear  Bars  and  Bxoer. 
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That  30  per  cent,  upon  the  present  established  rates  of  pilotage,  as  above,  be  aflowed 
to  decked  boats,  piloting  vessels  into  this  port  and  out  to  sea,  (wluch  Is  comprised  in  the 
last  cohunn.) 

Far  the  RIVER,  from  Fart  Johnson  to  WUmingion. 
For  vessels  drawing    6    feet,  and  under    7  feet,  $  7  00 
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From  Fort  Johnson  to  Brunswick,  or  from  Brunswick  to  Wilmington,  or  vice 
one  half  the  pilotage  from  Fort  Johnson  to  Wilmington. 

From  Fort  Johnson  to  Five  Fathoms  Hole,  from  Five  Fathoms  Hole  to  Brunswick, 
from  Brunswick  to  Campbell's  Island,  and  frt>m  Campbell's  Island  to  WUnungton,  or  vice 
versa,  one-fourth  of  the  pilotage  from  Fort  Johnson  to  Wilmington* 
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GEORGETOWN ^Georgetown  entrance  is  18  leagues  S.  W.  i  W.  from  Cape  Fear; 

between  lies  a  bank,  on  which  there  are  5  fathoms  water.  The  north  end  of  this  bank 
lies  about  5i  leagues  S.  W.  by  W.  from  Cape  Fear;  it  thence  extends  S.  W.  i  S.,  3i 
leagues.  The  inner,  or  N.  W.  side  of  this  bank,  is  about  4  leagues  from  (Jie  shoVe;  near 
to  this  edge  there  are  10,  9,  and  8  fathoms  water :  it  shoals  sradually  as  you  advance  to- 
wards the  shore ;  this  is  cnlled  Long  Bay.  Near  to  the  north  end  of  this  bank  there  are 
10  fathoms;  along  its  S.  E.  side  there  are  8,  7,  and  6  fathoms:  to  the  southward  of  this 
liank  there  are  several  shoals. 

In  sailing  to  Little  River  Inlet,  which  divides  North  from  South  Carolina,  you  pass 
Lockwood^s  Folly  Inlet,  which  lies  west  from  Cape  Fear  light,  3|  leagues  distant.  The 
land  appears  broken,  and  contains  no  safe  harbor. 

In  continuing  your  course  towards  Georgetown,  several  other  inlets  may  be  discovered 
in  clear  weather,  and  at  length  you  pass  North  Inlot,  -about  3  leagues  from  Georgetown 
lighthduse :  this  inlet  Is  the  northern  boundary  of  North  Island,  on  which  island  the 
lighthouse  is  situated.  The  entrance  into  ttifs  inlet  is  from  the  northward ;  the  south 
breaker,  forming  nearly  a  crescent^  runs  apparently  across  the  mouth  of  the  inlet :  there 
are  generally  not  less  than  6  feet  water  on  the  bar  at  low  water,  but  the  depth  varies  with 
the  direction  and  violence  of  the  prevailing  winds.  The  direction  of  this  channel  has 
t>een  within  a  few  years  considerably,  though  gradually,  changed  by  the  elongation  and 
curve  of  the  south  breaker  throwing  the  channel  more  to  the  northward.  In  entering 
it  in  its  present  situation,  Georgetown  lighthouse  will  bear  about  S.  by  W.,  distant  3 
leagues :  a  small,  but  distinct  sand-hill,  (the  most  northern  on  the  north  end  of  the  North 
Island,)  S.  W.  i  S.;  the  most  southern  building  on  the  south  end  of  the  opposite  islands 
W.  by  S.;  vou  may  then  run  in  between  the  heads  of  the  two  breakers,  rounding  along 
tile  edge  oi  the  south  breaker,  and  thus  passing  between  the  breakers  into  the  harbor. 
The  flood  tide  comes  ia  from  the  S.  £.,  and  sets  across  the  south  breaker  towards  the 
north  breaker.  On  the  north  end  of  North  Island,  about  3  leagues  from  the  light,  there 
is  a  viUage  of  about  20  or  30  dwelling-houses,  (a  summer  residence,)  which  is  distinctly 
seen  Crom  sea,  and  often  mistaken  for  Sullivan^s  Island,  near  Charleston :  there  are  seve- 
ral houses  on  the  north  point  of  the  opposite  island.  To  small  vessels,  this  inlet  affords 
a  safe  harbor;  there  are  two  passages  leading  from  it  up  to  Georgetown,  but  from  the 
shookieBS  of  the  water,  they  cannot  be  conveniently  nfavigated,  except  by  boats;  in  case 
of  neceasity,  however,  vessels  of  6  or  7  feet  draught  may  be  navigated  with  some  delay 
dirough  the  most  southern,  which  is  the  deepest  passage  into  the  bay,  or  river,  leading 
to  th^  town. 

GEORGETOWN  HARBOR.— Georgetown  lighthouse  is  a  lofty,  circular,  white 
tower,  and  black  lantern,  erected  on  North  Island,  which  is  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
sides  of  the  harbor,  at  the  entrance  of  Winyaw  Bay,  on  a  low  sandy  spot,  and  exhibits  a 
fixed  lights  90  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  high  water,  bearing  N.  h  W.  from  the 
entrance  of  the  bar,  6  miles  distant.  From  the  easternmost  part  of  Cape  Roman  Shoals, 
to  the  entrance  of  the  bar,  the  course  is  N.  N.  £.,  and  the  dbtance  15  miles,  and  from  the 
southernmost  part  of  Cape  Roman  Shoals,  it  bears  N.  by  E.  i  E.,  20  miles  distant.  On 
the  out  Cape  Shoal  are  5  feet  at  low  water,  and  9  feet  at  high  water,  and  a  channel  within 
at  high  water,  of  2i  fathoms,  from  li  to  2  miles  wide,  and  5  fathoms  outside,  close  on 
board  the  shoal. 

In  approaching  Georgetown  Bar  from  the  northward,  the  harbor  is  shut  out  from  view 
by  North  Island,  and  the  lighthouse  appears  to  be  situated  in  a  low  wood. 

In  passing  the  light,  either  northerly  or  southerly,  vessels  will  find  5  fathoms  water, 
within  5  miles  of  the  land :  on  this  shoal  there  are  about  71  feet  at  low  water,  about  12 
feet  at  high  water,  and  5  fathoms  all  round  it.  The  principal  entrance  into  the  harbor 
lies  to  the  southward  of  the  lighthouse. 

There  are  several  spar  buoys  placed  in  the  best  water  on  the  bar,  and  in  the  channel, 
in  sailing  by  which,  the  following  directions  must  be  observed,  viz. :  The  first  buoy  on 
the  bar  lies  directly  in  the  channel,  which,  of  course,  may  be  passed  on  either  side,  close 
to;  from  this  to  the  second  (channel)  buoy,  the  course  is  about  N.  W.,  one  mile  distant, 
and  when  up  with  it,  immediately  steer  N.  E.,  li  mile  distant,  which  is  also  in  the  chan- 
nel, to  the  third  buoy,  when  you  will  immediately  steer  N.  by  W.  for  the  lighthouse,  4 
miles  distant,  keeping  that  course  until  within  100  fathoms  of  the  light,  leaving  it  on  the 
starboard  hand,  when  you  will  be  in  good  anchorage. 

The  North  Inlet  channel  into  Georgetown,  cannot  be  recommended,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Vessels  at  sea  will  find  deep  water,  and  when  the  wind  is  to  the  southward  and  west- 
ward, convenient  and  safe  anchorage  near  the  land,  about  li  or  2  miles  to  the  northward 
of  the  lighthonse.     A  common  flood  tide  rises  nearly  4  feet;  it  is  high  water  on  the  ba 
at  the  fuD  and  change  of  the  moon,  about?  o'clock. 

CAPE  ROMAN. — Cape  Roman  is  very  low  land;  it  has  neither  tree  nor  bush,  and 
af^KM&rs,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  to  be  a  sand  left  dry  by  the  tide.  ** 
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The  Shoftl  oflT  Cape  Roman  runs  off  S.  £.,  about  6  miles  from  the  light;  the  outer 
point  has  only  4  feet  water,  with  a  swash  channel  of  2}  fathoms,  between  that  and  the 
light;  off  the  point  of  the  Shoal,  the  water  shoals  from  7  to. 5  fathoms,  then  directiy  on 
the  breakers. 

From  the  sontlT  entrance  of  Santee  River,  to  about  6  miles  S.  E.  of  Cape  Roman, 
there  is  a  shoal  which  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  land ;  the  S.  £.  point 
of  it  lies  about  4  leagues  S.  from  Georgetown  lighthouse,  and  the  S.  point  lies  about  2 
leagues  S.  £.  from  Cape  Roman.  Close  to  this  dangerous  sand,  there  are  four  and  three 
fathoms;  the  land  is  so  low  that  you  cannot  see  it  from  the  deck  of  a  ship,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  shoal. 

The  outer  shoal  of  Cape  Roman  bears,  (as  previously  described,)  from  Oeot*getowo 
Bar.  The  entrance  of  Santee  River  lies  between  the  shoal  and  the  lighthouse.  The 
south  entrance  is  2i  leagues  from  the  entrance  of  Georgetown  River,  and  3  leagues  from 
Cape  Roman.  Ships  that  fall  in  with  the  shoals  of  Georgetown  entrance,  should  not 
come  into  less  than  4  fathoms  water;  and  although  the  muddiness  of  the  water  U  apt  to 
frighten  strangers,  there  is  no  real  danger  to  be  apprehended.  The  land  here  is  low,  and 
appears,  when  viewed  at  a  distance,  in  hummocks,  like  a  range  of  islands. 

On  Racoon  Keys,  near  what  is  termed  Cape  Roman,  a  lighthouse  is  erected,  showing 
a  fixed  light,  distinguished  by  red  and  bright  lights.  It  is  elevated  87i  feet  from  the  river, 
at  high  water.  The  intention  of  this  light  is  to  warn  mariners  of  their  approach  to  Cape 
Roman  Shoals,  which  lie  S.  E.  from  it,  6  miles  distant.  The  lighthouse  is  painted  altpr- 
Bately  white  and  black,  beginning  with  white  at  the  base,  and  ending  with  black  at  tiie 
bntern.  The  pitch,  or  southern  point  of  Cape  Roman,  bean  S.  £.  from  the  li^thoase; 
the  Old  MiU  N.  i  W.,  and  the  brge  Racoon  Key  W.  by  S. 

By  steering  W.  N.  W.  from  the  S.  W.  part  of  Cape  Roman  Shoal,  you  wDl  soon  see 
Racoon  Key  light,  which  lies  about  W.  by  S.  from  Cape  Roman:  steer  W.  S.  W.,  or 
S.  W.  by  W.,  in  about  5  fathoms  water.  As  there  is  a  shoal  runs  off  about  5  miles  S.  £. 
by  E.  from  the  N.  E.  end  of  Bull's  Island,  you  shouM  take  care  to  ovoid  it  in  passing. 
Senee  Bay,  or  Bull's  Harbor,  lies  between  Racoon  Keys  and  Bull's  Isknd.  There  are 
shoals  lying  off  the  west  end  of  Racoon  Keys,  and  you  should  anchor  near  to  Bull's  Isl- 
and, in  6  fathoms  water. 

From  the  shoal  off  the  N.  E.  end  of  BuITs  Island  to  Charleston  Bar,  the  course  to  go 
clear  of  the  Rattle  Snake,  is  S.  W.  by  W.,  and  the  distance  7  leagues.  There^ere  four 
islands  between  Senee  Bay  and  Charfeston  Bar,  viz. :  Bull's,  Cooper's,  Davies',  and  Long 
Island.  Flats  extend  from  all  the  islands,  along  which  the  soundings  are  regular.  WiAi 
Charleston  Churches  northward  of  SulTivan's  Island,  you  will  be  in  5i  fathoms  water,  oo 
the  ec^e  of  the  Rattle  Snake;  and  when  the  churches  are  open  to  the  southward  of  Sul- 
livan's Iskmd,  you  are  clear  of  that  shoal.  You  should  approach  no  nearer  to  this  bank 
than  5  fathoms  water. 

GEORGETOWN,  (S.  C.)  TO  CHARLESTON,  (S.  C.)— From  Georgetown  Bar, 
outside  of  Roman  Shoal,  steer  S.  by  W.,  distance  16  miles. — From  thence  to  Charies- 
ton  Bar,  S.  W.  by  W.,  distant  39  miles.  If,  after  passing  Roman  Shoal,  you  wish  to  go 
to  Bull's  Harbor,  steer  W.  by  S.,  until  you  bring  Bull's  Island  to  bear  W.  N.  W.,  or  N- 
W.  by  W.  In  steering  tor  Bull's  Island,  you  will  pass  Racoon  Keys.  Going  over  Bull's 
Harbor  Bar,  at  low  water,  you  will  have  2  fathoms.-  Keep  the  N.  E.  part  of  Bull's  Isl- 
and to  bear  W.  N.  W.,  until  you  are  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore,  where  you  will 
have  4, 5,  and  6  fathoms  water;  follow  the  shore  around  until  you  open  a  ereek,  where 
you  may  anchor  in  3  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  safe  from  all  winds. 

Charleston  lighthouse,  which  is  125i  feet  high,  is  built  on  Lighthouse  Island,  and  con- 
tains a  revolving  light.  On  Morris  Island  there  are  two  beacons,  intonded  as  the  mariLS 
for  the  Overall  Channel. 

The  south  breaker  has  a  buoy  on  the  east  end,  in  12  feet  water,  and  in  the  middle  of 
^18  channel  is  a  buoy  with  a  small  white  flag  upon  it,  in  18  feet  water,  low  tide — on  -'""^  - 
iide  of  which  you  may  go  when  running  in. 


XiAwfordCbannel  Beacon.  RevoiTiiif.        Ship  Chumel  B«ac«Mi. 

Fiiad  Ligbt. 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. — Ship  Channel. — Standing  in  for  the  Bar,  bring  the  Beacon 
to  appear  as  above,  a  handspike's  length  to  the  N.  of  the  lighthouse,  and  you  will  soon 
make  the  Bar  Buoy  lying  in  3  fathoms  water,  and  which  may  be  passed  on  either  sidei. 
Nearly  in  the  same  range  lie  two  other  buoys ;  the  first  on  the  south  point  of  the  North 


Tw-a  SiauOa*  Milrs. 


MAJOR  II.  IIAi'lIK   l\  »S.T.K. 
Mfifir  ill  iflW,*  .'i  //////  ifr/fo.\itf«t  tn  ///r 
To/tosOTHpIiirtti  Ihtrrmt  tif  H  'ti.shtu  »»fi»tt 
KiijCruvt^l  \\y  Willimii  Il€H>ki*r  Xtnv  Yurk 


ii.wvns. 

Tiw  .'iifiirHintjf*  ttrr  m  frritft  imr  9Ht^: 

Sotn.  Titf  XtmMfmf/.t  m  ikr  i^rif/MnmriurtHi  t»f  $ftr 
JSfU:  tirrrnun  ihr  i'heart  i»y  i^ttt.  S/trrhnmr  CiXXm'y. 
as  is  iiArm'itr.  iht  ^fv^m/iHtt  tff  ihr  fm/t/Hiss. 
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Breaker,  and  the  other  on  the  inner  south  point  (or  S.  W.  point)  of  the  same  breaker* 
These  buoys  are  to  be  left  on  the  starboard  hand,  at  the  distance  of  a  ship's  length. 
After  passing  the  inner  buoy,  steer  N.  or  N.  i  W.  (according  as  the  tide  is  flood  or  ebb) 
for  Sullivan's  Island;  on  which  is  a  house,  standing  east  and  west,  with  white  windows,  to 
be  brought  on  with  a  white  beacon  when  you  are  in  mid-channel.  Stand  no  farther  to 
the  westward  than  to  bring  the  beacon  on  wifh  the  east  side  of  the  Fort;  nor  to  the  east- 
ward, than  to  bring  the  beacon  on  with  the  easternmost  house  on  Sullivan's  Island.  Off 
Cummin's  Point  lies  a  buoy  which  may  be  passed  within  a  vessel's  length,  and  must  be 
left  on  the  larboard  hand.  From  Cummin's  Point  Buoy  the  course  is  N.  W.  by  N.  to 
thean  chorage  in  Rebellion  Roads.  When  midway  between  Sullivan's  Island  and  Cum- 
min's Point  Buoy,  you  will  clear  the  *^ Middle  Ground"  by  steering  for  Fort  Pinckoey, 
keeping  it  a  little  on  the  larboard  bow.  Give  the  island  a  berth  of  about  100  yards  as  you 
approach  it,  and  anchor  off  the  city. 

Lawforo  Channel  has  one  buoy  at  its  entrance,  which  you  will  find  by  keeping  the 
South  Beacon  open  to  the  northward  of  the  lightiiouse  about  three  handspikes'  lengths. 
Leave  the  buoy  on  the  starboard  hand  at  the  distance  of  50  yards,  and  then  steer  N.  N. 
£.  to  clear  shoals  on  the  larboard  hand,  until  the  lighthouse  bears  W.  N.  W.,  when  the 
course  should  be  directed  to  Sullivan's  Island.     The  South  Beacon  is  not  lighted. 

On  Morris'  Island  are  two  white  beacons,  which,  kept  in  range,  will  bring  you  to  a  buoy- 
lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  OveraU  Channel.  Keep  the  beacons  directly  on  with  eacfi 
other,  and  steer  for  them  until  you  strike  5  fathoms  water,  and  then  shape  your  course  for 
Sullivan's  Island.  They  are  both  lighted.  At  low  water  7  feet  can  be  carried  through 
this  channel, — at  high  water,  13. 

There  are  three  buoys  in  the  North  Channel.  Run  for  the  outer  buoy,  leaving  it  on 
the  krbojird  hand, — thence  for  the  middle  buoy,  which  leave  on  the  starboard,  and  the 
inner  on  the  larboard  hand.  Nearly  the  same  water  may  be  found  in  the  north  as  in  the 
Overall  Channel,  but  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred. 

RATES  OF  PILOT AGE,/or  the  Bar  and  HarJxnr  of  Charleston. 


For  6  feet  water,  or  under, $8  00 
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For  131  feet  water, ^23  00 
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PORT  ROYAL  is  5  leagues  N.  £.  i  E.  from  Tybee  lighthouse,  at  the  entrance  of 
Savannah  River,  and  has  a  harbor  sufficient  to  contain  the  largest  fleet  in  the  world.  From 
3  fathoms  water,  south  of  Charleston  Bar  to  North  Eddisto  inlet,  the  course  is  S.  W.  by 
W.  i  W.,  and  the  distance  5  leagues;  this  course  will  carry  you  clear  of  shoals  which  lie 
off  Stono  Inlet,  which  lie  further  off  than  any  that  are  in  your  way  to  Eddisto.  Stono 
Inlet  is  about  two  leagues  from  the  south  channel  of  Charleston;  between  them  lie  two 
islands,  viz.  Morris  Island,  on  which  the  lighthouse  stands,  and  the  island  called  the  Coffin 
Island.  With  the  lighthouse  open  of  the  Coffin  Island,  you  will  go  clear  of  the  Stono 
Shoals,  in  6  fathoms  water ;  but  if  you  shut  the  lighthouse  in  with  Coffin  Island,  you  will 
not  have  more  than  54  fathoms  off  Stono  Shoals ;  you  will  pass  close  to  the  breakers,  and 
consequently  be  in  danger:  the  breakers,  unless  the  sea  be  smooth,  show  where  the  shoal 
is.  In  Stono  Inlet  there  are  9  or  10  feet  water  at  low  water,  but  it  was  not  much  fre- 
quented until  Charleston  was  blockaded  in  the  year  1775. 

From  Stono  Inlet  to  North  Eddisto  Inlet,  the  course  is  W.  S.  W.,  and  the  distance  11 
miles;  between  them  the  soundings  are  regular,  and  the  shoalings,  when  you  are  coming 
from  the  offing  towards  the  shore,  are  very  gradual;  the  bar  of  North  Eddisto,  and  the 
shoals  which  are  contiguous  to  it,  lie  off  about  4  or  5  miles  from  the  land.  Close  to  the  bar 
and  shoals  there  are  3  and  4  fathoms  water;  on  the  bar,  there  are  9  and  10  feet  at  low 
water.  South  Eddisto  is  3  leagues  W.  S.  W.  from  North  Eddisto.  The  shore  of  the 
islands  which  lie  between  them  may  be  approached  with  your  load  without  danger.  The 
ahoalings  towards  it  are  gradual. 

If  bound  to  the  southward  or  northward,  and  obliged,  through  stress  of  weather,  to 
make  a  harbor  in  North  Eddisto,  you  must,  when  within  about  5  miles  of  the  land,  open 
a  tree  (which  resembles  an  umbrella,)  with  the  south  point  of  the  harbor,  and  then  steer 
in  N.  W.  without  any  danger,  and  anchor  in  6  fathoms  water,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
harbor.  [The  tide  here  is  very  rapid.]  In  the  harbor,  4  miles  west  from  anchorage« 
you  may  get  good  water. 

A  LIGHT  SHIP,  showing  one  light  22  feet  above  the  sea.  In  6}  fathoms  at  half  ebb, 
has  been  moored  between  the  S.  E.  point  of  Martin's  Industry  and  the  north  bank  of 
Port  Royal  entrance. 
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Tybee  light  bean  from  it  W.  S.  W.  about  18  mUes,  the  nordi  point  of  Trench's  lakni 
N.  W.  i  N. 

When  yon  are  coming  from  sea,  for  Port  Royal  Harbor,  yon  sfaoold  get  into  the  hti- 
tade  of  St.  MichaePs  Head,  which  is  32°  6'  N.,  then  steer  W.  for  the  Head,  and  when 
yon  come  within  15  leagues  of  it,  you  will  have  from  20  to  25  fathoms  water.  Continue 
your  west  course  until  you  make  the  land,  which  you  will  do,  if  the  weather  be  clear,  at 
a  distance  of  6  leagues,  in  12  fathoms  water.  The  land  hereabouts  is  generally  low,  but 
the  trees  are  high.  Port  Royal  entrance  is  known  by  a  small  grore  of  trees,  which  stand 
on  the  west  side  of  it,  and  tower  above  all  the  other  trees,  like  a  high-crowned  hat;  hence 
this  grove  is  called  the  Hat  of  Port  Royal.  Continue  to  steer  as  before,  keeping  your 
lead  going  until  you  get  into  8  fathoms  water,  when  you  will  be  about  3  leagues  from 
St.  Michaers  Head.  You  may  then  steer  a  point  to  the  southward  of  west,  until  you  get 
into  5  fathoms  water;  then  steer  more  southerly,  taking  care  not  to  bring  St.  Michaers 
Head  to  the  northward  of  N.  W.  by  N.  until  you  see  the  great  north  breaker,  called 
Coles*  Care,  close  to  which  there  are  4  fathoms  water:  this  shoal  must  be  left  en  the 
starboard  side.  As  you  approach  this  breaker  from  the  northward,  you  will  see  another 
breaker  to  the  southward,  called  Martin's  Industry;  between  these  two  breakers  lies  the 
entrance  of  the  channel  into  Port  Royal  Harbor,  which  is  about  a  mile  wide.  The  mark 
to  go  clear  the  north  breaker  is  a  parcel  of  high  trees,  which  stand  near  the  mouth  of  the 
River  May,  and  appear  like  an  island,  kept  just  open  of  Elizabeth  Point.  Your  courae 
through  between  the  two  shoals,  is  W*  |  N.,  or  W.  by  N.  In  this  channel  there  are  not 
less  tfaAU  3i  or  4  fathoms,  at  low  water.  Continue  to  steer  as  aforesaid  between  the  twe 
breakers,  until  you  bring  Philip's  Point  to  bear  N.  N.  W.,  then  steer  directly  for  it,  and 
you  will  have  as  you  proceed,  9,  8,  and  7  fathoms  water.  When  you  are  abreast  of  Philip's 
IPoint,  give  it  a  small  berth,  and  steer  up  N.  by  W.  i  W.,  in  6  and  5  fotfaoms;  in  the  latter 
depth  you  may  anchor,  very  safe  harbor. 

There  is  also  a  channel  between  Martin's  Industry  and  Graskin  Bank,  called  the  Sotitii 
Channel,  in  which  there  are  not  less  than  12  feet  at  low  water.  In  order  to  go  in  through 
this  channel  you  must,  when  in  7  fathoms  water,  bring  Hilton's  Head  to  bear  N.  W.  by 
N.,  and  then  steer,  with  an  ebb  tide,  N.  W.,  and  witii  a  flood  tide,  N.  W.  by  N.,  untfl 
Philip's  Point  bears  N.  by  W,  i  W.  You  may  then  steer  for  the  point,  and  proceed  as 
before  directed. 

About  3i  miles  S.  E.  from  Hilton's  Head,  and  4  miles  S.  by  £.  from  Philip's  Point, 
lies  the  east  end  of  the  Joiner's  Bank;  it  thence  extends  W.  N.  W.  about  2i  miles,  and 
has  3i  fathoms  on  it  at  low  water.  Hilton's  Head  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor,  and 
is  a  higher  bluff  point  of  land  than  any  thereabouts. 

Tybee  Inlet  lies  5  leagues  S.  W.  k  W.  from  the  entrance  of  Port  Royal  south  channel; 
between  them  is  Hilton's  Head  Island;  it  is  large,  fertile  and  well  inhabited.  From  tills 
island  the  Gaskin  Bank  extends  about  8  miles  on  the  broadest  part.  You  may  proceed 
along  this  bank,  in  5  &thoms  water.  Some,  when  bound  to  Port  Royal,  reckon  it  best 
to  make  the  land  about  Tybee,  because  the  lighthouse  makes  that  part  of  the  coast  dis- 
tinguishable from  any  other  part.  Tybee  £ilet  is  the  entrance  of  Savannah  River. 
Ships  which  draw  14  or  15  feet  water,  may  go  in  at  Tybee,  and  proceed  through  land  to 
Beaufort,  in  Port  Royal  Islands,  and  from  Beaufort,  vessels  of  8  or  9  feet  water,'  maj 
go  through  land  to  Charleston.  From  Charleston,  vessels  drawing  7  or  6  feet  water 
may  go  through  land  to  the  River  Medway,  in  Geoi^a,  which  Ues  30  miles  south  oi 
Savannah. 

On  this  coast  it  is  observed,  that  N.  £.,  easterly  and  S.  £.  winds,  cause  higher  tides 
than  other  winds,  and  also  somewhat  alter  their  course.  At  Port  Royal  entrance  the 
tide  flows,  on  the  change  and  full  days  of  the  moon,  i  past  8  o'clock.  About  6  leagues 
from  the  land,  in  12  fathoms  water,  the  flood  sets  strongly  to  the  southward,  and  the  ebb 
to  the  northward ;  further  off  fi-om  the  shore  there  is  no  tide  at  all.  Near  to  the  entrance 
of  tile  harbor  there  is  a  strong  indraught  during  the  flood  tide,  and  an  outset  witii  an  ebb 
tide. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.— When  the  wind  bkiws  hard,  in  the  N.  £.  quarter,  without 
nin,  it  commonly  continues  to  blow  violent  for  some  time,  perhaps  3  or  4  days ;  but  if 
such  winds  are  attended  with  rain,  they  generally  shift  to  the  £.,  £.  S.  £.  and  S.  £. 

S.  E.  winds  blow  right  in  on  the  coast,  but  they  seldom  blew  dry,  or  continue  k>ng; 
in  6,  8,  or  10  hours  after  their  commencement,  the  sky  begins  to  look  dirty,  which  soou 
produces  rain.  When  it  comes  to  blow  and  rain  very  hard  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
wind  will  fly  round  to  the  N.  W.  quarter,  and  bk)w  very  hard  for  20  or  30  hours,  with  a 
clear  sky. 

N.  W.  winds  are  always  attended  with  clear  weather.  They  sometimes  blow  veiy 
hard,  but  seldom  do  so  longer  than  30  hours. 

Gales  on  tLe  coast  of  South  Carolina  frequently  increase  much  in  violence  toward  their 
conclusion,  an«  koen  break  off  at  once,  leaving  a  cross  sea,  with  almost  no  wind. 

The  most  lasting  winds  are  those  which  blow  from  the  S.  S«  W.  and  W.  N.  Wn  tnl 
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lirom  the  N.  to  the  £.  N.  £•    When  the  wind  is  in  any  6f  these  qnarten,  the  weather  is 
the  most  settled. 

Thnnder-guBts  are  very  common  on  this  coast  in  the  summer  time ;  they  always  come 
from  the  N.  W.  quarter,  and  are  sometimes  so  heavy  that  no  canvas  can  withstand  their 
fury  ;  they  come  on  so  suddenly,  that  the  greatest  precautions  are  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  effects  of  their  violence. 

ST.  HELENA  SOUND.— The  entrance  of  this  sound  lies  between  South  Eddisto 
Island  and  the  northernmost  Hunting  Island ;  it  is  about  2  leagues  wide.  This  place  is 
navigable  by  vessels  of  7  or  8  feet  water  only ;  it  is  full  of  sand-banks,  many  of  which  are 
dry  at  low  water.  Six  rivers  empty  themselves  into  this  Sound,  viz. :  South  Eddisto, 
Ashappo,  Cnmbahaw,  Chehaw,  True  Blue,  and  Corsaw.  These  rivers  are  all  naviga- 
ble ;  some  of  them  come  200  miles  down  the  country,  but  few  of  them  can  be  navigated 
by  vessels  of  6  feet  water,  for  more  than  30  or  40  miles  from  the  sound.  From  the  en- 
trance of  St.  Helena  Sound,  along  the  Hunting  Islands,  to  the  entrance  of  Port  RoyaJ, 
^e  course  is  S.  W.  i  S.,  and  the  distance  about  5<l  leagues.  The  soundigs  are  regular : 
you  will  have  5  or  6  fathoms  water. 

CHARLESTON  BAR  TO  TYBEE.— When  over  the  bar,  in  8  fathoms  water,  the 
course  is  S.  W.,  distant  20  leagues.  As  you  come  near  the  latitude  of  Port  Royal  en- 
trance, which  is  32°  8'  N.,  be  careful  to  avoid  a  very  dangerous  shoal,  called  Martin's  In- 
dustry ;  it  lies  4  leagues  from  the  S.  side  of  the  entrance  of  Port  Royal,  which  is  the  north 
side  of  Hilton  Head,  the  highest  land  in  sight :  come  no  nearer  than  7  fathoms,  keeping 
your  lead  going ;  and  in  the  night,  or  thick  weather,  do  not  approach  nearer  than  10  fath- 
oms ;  the  tide  of  flood  sets  boldly  in.  Shoal  ground,  with  6  or  7  fethoms,  coarse  shells, 
lies  S.  E.,  14  or  15  miles  from  Tybee  light.  When  you  get  to  the  southward  of  Hilton 
Head,  you  will  see  the  lighthouse,  which  stands  on  the  Island  of  Tybee. 

Tybee  Island  lies  at  the  mouth  of  Savannah  River,  to  the  southward  of  the  bar.  It 
is  very  pleasant,  with  a  beautiful  creek  to  the  west  of  it,  where  a  ship  of  any  burthen 
may  lie  in  safety  at  anchor.  Warsaw  Sound  is  formed  by  the  souUiem  end  of  this 
Island. 

MARTIN'S  INDUSTRY.^There  is  a  light-ship,  showing  one  light,  22  feet  above 
the  surface,  anchored  in  6<l  fiithoms  water,  off  Martin's  Industry,  on  the  following  bear- 
ings, viz.:  north  point  Trench's  Island,  N.  W.  i  N.;  Bay  Point,  N.  W.  by  N.;  Tybee 
light,  W.  S.  W.,  about  18  miles. 

SAVANNAH. — If  in  the  night,  and  you  are  to  the  northward  of  Tybee,  be  careful 
of  going  nearer  the  Oaskin  Bank  than  5  fathoms.  In  fresh  winds  you  take  a  pilot  abreast 
of  the  lighthouse— in  moderate  weather  without  the  bar.  In  clear  weather  you  may  see 
Tybee  lieht  at  the  distance  of  12  miles. 

Near  &e  Gaskin  Bank  and  Martin's  Industry,  the  flood  runs  strong  into  Port  Royal,  to 
which  may  be  attributed  the  loss  of  so  many  vessels  on  these  banks. 

TYBEE  LIGHT  is  a  fixed  Ug^t,  80  feet  high,  on  the  north  end  of  Tybee  Island. 

Off  Tybee  there  are  two  large  coppered  buoys,  one  on  the  tail  of  the  knoll,  in  2  fathoms 
water,  bearing  from  the  lighthouse  N.  N.  W.,  the  other  in  4i,  bearing  N.  E.  by  N.  from 
Ifae  lighthouse,  in  mid-channel,  where  large  vessels  may  anchor  with  safety,  when  wind 
and  tide  will  not  permit  to  proceed  higher  up. 

A  beacon  is  erected  on  Tybee  Island,  which  is  lighted,  and  bears  £.  i  S.  from  the  light* 
house,  600  yards  distant.     It  is  10}  feet  high. 

The  beacon  light  open  a  handspike's  length  to  the  northward  of  Tybee  light,  is  the 
dbrect  course  over  the  bar.  The  best  anchoring-ground  is  with  Tybee  light  bearing  from 
S.  S.  W.  to  S.,  the  former  to  be  preferred,  and  distant  about  one  cable's  length  from  the 
beach.  On  the  bar  is  a  buoy  with  a  white  top,  in  4^  fathoms  water,  distant  4^  miles 
from  the  lighthouse.  The  deepest  water  is  between  the  buoy  and  the  south  breaker 
bead. 

On  Savannah  Bar  there  are  18  or  19  feet  at  low  water.  On  the  south  breaker  there 
•re  not  more  tiban  7  or  8  feet  water ;  and  H  mile  from  the  light,  it  is  bare  at  low  tide. — 
On  the  north  breaker  there  are  not  less  than  12  feet  for  the  distance  of  a  mile.  The  head 
of  Stone  Horse  Shoal  commences  at  the  north  breaker,  and  extends  from  the  land  about 
6  or  7  miles.  [The  brig  Pocahontas,  Capt.  Walford,  was  totally  lost  on  this  shoal,  the 
27th  Sept.,  1829,  at  flood  tide ;  Tybee  light  then  bearing  about  N.  N.  E.,  distant  about  8 
miles,  very  bold  near  the  shore.] 

After  getting  into  4  fathoms  water,  yon  will  be  over  the  bar,  when  you  must  haul  up  W. 
N.  W.  until  the  lighthouse  bears  S.  S.  W.,  then  anchor. 

The  point  of  shoal  which  runs  down  from  Cockspur  Island,  and  separates  that  channel 
from  the  ship-chacnel,  bears  N.  ^  W.  from  the  light,  and  has  not  more  than  5  feet  on  it  at 
low  tkle.  When  to  the  northward  of  this  point,  the  light  bearing  S.  S  .E.,  you  may  anchor 
in  4  or  5  fiithoms. 

Vessels  drawing  not  more  than  8  or  9  feet  may  keep  the  light  or  island  side  on  board, 
and  run  into  Cockspur  and  anchor,  as  they  cannot  pass  the  upper  end  of  the  island  until 
JiaJf  flood»  there  being  on^  7  or  8  feet  at  Ww  tide« 
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There  are  three  bars,  faaTing  from  two  to  three  fitthoms,  on  the  beck  of  Tybee  and 
Cabbage  Islands ;  but  they  are  never  to  be  attempted  but  in  absolate  neceaai^. 

Note. — Sailing  into  Savannah,  you  will  observe  the  ibllowing  marks  and  buoys,  viz. :  a 
large  buoy  lies  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  bar,  in  the  deepest  water,  having  all  Uie  leading 
marks  on  the  beacon  and  lighthouse  in  one,  bearing  W.  i  N.,  distant  4  miles.  Another 
buoy  lies  in  the  same  direction,  one  mile  within  the  bar;  a  third  buoy  lies  one  mile  Ar- 
cher W.  by  N.  from  the  second,  a  fourth  buoy  lies  N.  VV.  by  W.  from  the  third ;  after 
passing  which,  there  is  safe  anchorage  for  a  large  fleet,  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  at  few  water, 
the  lighthouse  bearing  S.  S.  W. 

The  buoys  lie  and  lead  in  the  deepest  water,  having  a  channel  half  a  mile  to  the  north- 
ward, and  one-quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  them,  (the  narrowest  place)  nearlj 
the  same  depth  of  water ;  and  there  are  20  feet  on  the  bar  at  lowest  tides;  yoa  may  sail 
either  side  of  the  buoys. 

Tybee  Creek  has  11  feet  through  it,  at  low  water.  Forty  miles  south  of  Savannah  fies 
Snnbury,  a  port  of  entry,  at  the  head  of  St.  Catharine's  Sound,  between  Medway  and 
Newport  Rivers,  about  16  miles  south  of  Ogechee  River-  There  is  a  bar  here,  but  the 
harbor  is  capacious  and  safe,  and  has  water  sufficient  for  ships  of  great  burthen. 

Warsaw  has  10  feet  on  the  bar,  but  it  is  tDO  intricate  for  strangers. 

OGECHEE  RIVER— Ossabaw  Bar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  C^echee,  has  18 
feet  water  on  it,  to  cross  which,  bring  Green  Island  to  bear  N.  W.  by  W.,  steer  in  W,  by 
N.  tiU  yon  deepen  your  water,  then  haul  up  N.  W.  by  N.,  and  you  will  soon  get  in  d  or  9 
&thoms,  when  your  eye  and  lead  will  be  your  best  directions ;  at  tlie  eztremi^  of  the 
channel  you  will  keep  Ossabaw  nearest  on  board,  until  nearly  up  with  the  lower  part  of 
Buzzard's  Island,  when  the  channel  vrill  be  close  under  the  starboard  shore. 

Green  Island  is  much  higher  land,  has  taHer  timber  than  the  surrounding  forests,  con- 
taining several  hundred  acres,  covered  with  pine,  which  generally  has  a  greenish  ap- 
pearance. 

ST.  C ATH ARINE*S  BAR,  whbh  »  difficult  for  strangers,  Ues  one  mile  south  of  tfaa 
north  point  of  the  island,  has  but  8i  feet  at  low  tide ;  channel  not  more  than  200  yardp 
wide,  the  shoals  generally  diy  each  side  of  the  bar.  It  is  better  for  vessels  bound  Id  New- 
port, Sunbnry,  or  up  these  streams,  to  enter  at  Sapelo  or  Ossabaw,  and  go  the  inlaiid  pas- 
sage, which  b  not  difficult. 

DARIEM  OR  DOBOY  LIGHT,  is  erected  on  the  south  pomt  of  Sapelo  Island,  74 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  contains  a  revolving  light,  revolving  once  in  five  miii- 
ntes.  To  distinguish  it  from  any  other  lighthouse  on  tiie  neighboring  coasts  in  the  day, 
Ihe  tower  is  painted  red  and  white,  in  horaontal  stripes. 

Two  beacons  have  been  erected  on  the  east  side,  and  nearly  on  the  north  end  of 
Wolf  Island,  in  a  S.  S.  E.  db-ectioD  from  the  l^htfaouse,  on  the  south  point  of  Sapelo 
Island. 

To  designate  these  beacons,  the  tower  of  the  western,  or  highest  beacon,  is  painted 
white.     The  lantern  is  25  feet  above  the  surfiice. 

The  eastern  beacon  is  punted  black,  and  is  15  feet  above  the  suifiice. 

D ARIEN. — Vessels  makmg  the  land,  when  in  5  or  6  fothoms  water,  will  daring  clesr 
weather,  see  the  beacons  on  Wolf  Island,  which  must  be  brought  to  bear  W.  ^  S..  sod 
run  this  course  till  the  buoy  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  bar  is  made,  which  may  be  passed 
on  either  side.  Continue  this  W.  i  S.  course  till  near  the  inner  buoy,  opposite  the  nor& 
breaker,  by  which  you  will  pass  the  8  feet  knoll  on  your  starboard  hand.  In  passing  ihem, 
die  north  breaker  is  to  be  kept  on  the  starboard,  and  the  buoy  on  the  larboard  hand,  taking 
care  at  the  same  time  that  the  flood  tide  does  not  set  the  vessel  on  the  north  breaker. 
In  running  this  course,  the  bar  is  crossed  widi  not  less  than  12  feet  at  low  water.  Wbes 
abreast  of  the  inner  buoy,  run  from  it  li  mile  in  a  direction  exactly  N.  W.  by  W.,  where 
tiie  anchorage  is  excellent,  in  4  fathoms,  at  low  water,  which  will  bring  the  vessel  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  lighthouse. 

Or  you  may,  after  making  the  light  on  Sapelo  Island,  and  steering  direcdy  for  the  bea- 
cons on  Wolf  Island,  bringing  them  in  a  line,  and  keeping  the  lead  constantly  going,  the 
lighthouse  bearing  W.  i  N.,  (true  course,)  cross  the  bar  in  13  feet  water.  Neap  tide 
ebbs  7  feet. 

The  foltowing  are  the  depths  of  water,  bearinp.  and  distances  of  the  two  buoys,  placed 
in  Doboy  Inlet,  leading  to  Darien,  Georgia : — 

Buoy  No.  1,  sunk  in  18  feet  water,  at  low  water,  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  bar,  bearing 
£.  i  N.  from  the  beacon  on  Wolf  Island,  3|  miles  distant,  and  4i  miles  from  the  soudi 
point  of  Sapelo,  in  an  £.  S.  E.  direction. 

Buoy  No.  2,  sunk  in  21  feet  water,  at  low  water,  off  the  north  breaker  head,  bearing 
£.  i  N.  from  the  beacon  aforesaid,  about  2i  miles,  and  in  a  S.  E.  by  £.  direction,  3| 
miles  from  the  south  point  of  Sapelo.  This  buoy  is  S.  £.  by  E.  i  £.,  5^  m'des  from  E^ 
boy  Island,  and  from  tiie  most  southern  part  of  the  north  breaker,  one-third  of  a  mile  W. 
by  S.  4  S. 

TYBEE  TO  ST.  SIMONS.— Bring  Tybee  lightfaoaee  to  bear  N.  W.  when  in  10 
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fathoms  water,  and  st^er  S.  W.  by  S.,  distant  21  leagues,  to  go  clear  of  the  shoal  of  St. 
SimoDS,  which  ^es  otf  St.  Simon  E.  S.  E.,  2  leagues.  There  are  4  and  5  fathoms  close 
to  this  shoal,  to  avoid  which,  come  no  nearer  than  8  or  9  fathoms.  The  Island  of  ^t. 
Simons  is  on  the  nortk  side  of  the  sound  or  harbor  of  the  same  name,  which  lies  in  lati- 
tude 31°  T  N.,  and  may  be  known  by  four  trees  standing  thus  f  f  f  f.  On  the  south 
side  of  that  harbor  Ilea  Jekyl  Island,  on  which  are  remarkable  trees,  appearing  like  um- 
brellas, and  thence  called  the  unbrella  trees.  St.  Simons  and  Jekyl  Island  beaches  are 
remarkably  white.  The  bar  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Simons'  Sound  lies  6  miles  from 
the  liirht. 

ST.  SIMONS. — St  Simons  light  is  on  the  south  pomt  of  St.  Simons  Island;  it  is  75 
feet  in  height,  and  contains  a  fixed  light. 

Oo  St.  Simons  Bar  there  are  two  buoys;  the  northernmost  is  a  black  buoy,  and  is  in 
21  fiithoms  at  low  water ;  it  bears  from  the  light  S.  £.  by  E.  i  E.,  six  miles  distant. 

The  southernmost  buoy  is  white,  and  is  on  the  N.  E.  point  of  the  south  kreaker,  in  3 
fkthoms  water;  it  bears  S.  S.  E.,  1^  mile  from  the  black  buoy;  3i  fathoms  is  the  least 
water  between  the  buoys. 

Inside  of  the  bar  there  is  a  shoal  ground,  called  the  Middle  Oronnd;  on  the  northern 
side  there  is  a  black  buoy,  which  bears  from  the  lighthouse  S.  E.  by  E.  h  E.,  4  miles  distant. 

Vessels  approaching  the  bar,  should  endeavor  to  get  the  black  buoy  on  the  north  breaker 
to  bear  W.  S.  W.,  and  run  for  it,  passing  at  two  cables*  length,  leaving  it  on  the  starboard 
hand.  When  abreast  of  it,  haul  up  W.  N.  W.,  the  channel  course,  to  pass  the  middle 
ground,  leaving  the  buoy  on  the  middle  ground  on  the  larboard  hand,  giving  it  a  good 
berth.  Then  steer  W.  by  N.,  to  pass  the  light;  upon  passing  which,  the  vessel  is  in 
safety,  in  ten  fathoms  water.  The  shoalest  soundings  in  the  channel  are  three  and  one- 
qfuarter  fathoms,  at  tow  water.  By  these  directions,  any  vessel  drawing  less  than  17  feet 
can  come  into  port  at  dead  low  water.     The  tide  rises  on  the  bar  six  feet,  common  tides. 

LIGHT.— On  the  north  end  of  Little  Cumberland  Island,  and  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  entrance  to  St.  Andrews  Sound,  there  is  a  fixed  light. 

ST.  ANDREWS. — The  entrance  to  St.  Andrews  is  between  Jekyl  and  Cumberland 
Islands;  and  on  the  bar  there  are  11  feet  at  low  water.  There  are  three  buoys  at  the 
entrance;  one  large  buoy  inside  the  bar,  in  3  fathoms,  at  low  water;  one  spar  buoy  on 
the  spit  off  the  north  end  of  Little  Cumberland  Island;  and  one  spar  buoy  on  a  shoal  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Satilla  River. 

Bring  the  lighthouse  on  Little  Cumberland  Island  to  bear  W.  by  N.,  when  the  outer 
buoy  will  be  in  a  range  with  the  lighthouse;  and  run  for  it  till  over  the  bar,  and  up  with 
the  outer  buoy;  the  south  point  of  Jekyl  will  then  be  N.  W.  k  W.;  alter  the  course  N. 
W.  by  W.,  until  between  the  points  of  Cumberland  and  Jekyl  Islands,  and  abreast  of  the 
spar  buoy  off  Cumberland  Point,  leaving  it  to  the  south,  where  will  be  found  good  sound- 
ings, from  3  to  5  fiithoras,  near  Uie  shore. 

Satilla  River  empties  into  St.  Andrew's  Sound.  Crow  Harbor  lies  up  Satilla  River, 
about  30  miles,  and  is  a  great  timber  depot;  about  15  miles  above  Crow  Harbor  is  the 
town  of  Jefferson,  where  vessels  drawing  12  feet  can  go. 

ST.  MARY'S  AND  AMELIA  BAR.— Vessels  from  the  northward,  after  passing 
Jekyl  Ishmd,  which  lies  in  latitude  31",  ought  to  keep  in  7,  6,  or  5  fathoms  water,  as 
weatlier  and  size  of  the  vessel  may  permit.  As  you  proceed  towards  the  southern  part 
of  Cumberland,  you  will  open  Dungeness  House,  which  is  about  \\  mile  distant  from  the 
south  point  of  said  island,  and  is  the  only  conspicuous  large  building  on  this  coast,  and  is 
hid  by  the  trees  when  you  are  to  the  northward.  Sonuiward  of  this  house  there  is  a 
space  of  about  two  miles,  with  no  trees  on  it,  which  makes  the  south  point  of  the  island 
appear,  at  a  distance,  like  an  island  of  about  two  miles  in  length. 

ST.  MARY'S. — On  the  north  point  of  Amelia  Island  there  is  a  lighthouse,  containing 
a  revolving  light.  Bound  into  St.  Mary's,  bring  the  light  to  bear  W.  by  N.  i  N.,  and  run 
lor  it  until  inside  the  bar,  which  can  be  known  by  passing  a  buoy;  and  if  the  buoy  should 
not  be  there,  you  must  be  governed  by  your  lead ;  you  will  have  ten  feet  at  low  water, 
and  16  or  17  feet  at  high  tide  on  the  bar.  After  passing  it,  you  will  deepen  your  water; 
after  which,  the  course  up  the  channel  is  N.  W.  by  N.;  but  as  the  current  is  variable, 
persons  must  be  governed  by  the  eye  and  lead,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  close  to  the 
north  breaker. 

FuU  sea  at  St.  Mary's  Bar,  on  full  and  change,  at  half  past  7  o'clock;  slack  water  at  8. 
Average  tide  7  feet. 

ST.  JOHN'S  LIGHT  is  a  fixed  light,  65  feet  high,  on  tJhe  south  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  river. 

ST.  MARY'S  TO  ST.  JOHN'S— The  course  is  S.  by  E„  distant  7  leagues  to  St. 
John's;  in  making  this  place,  when  bound  into  St  Augustine,  there  is  a  round  high  bluff, 
at  the  south  side  of  the  river,  known  by  the  name  of  the  General's  Mount ;  the  small 
craft  running  in  firom  Amelia  to  St.  Augustine  generally  make  it,  and  take  their  departure. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  harbor  is  Talbot's  Island,  full  of  trees,  lying  north  and  south, 
and  about  the  same  height  with  the  General's  Mount:  there  are  11  feet  water  on  die  bar 
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at  high  water.  In  ronniDg  into  St.  John's,  bring  tlie  fi^thoaae  to  bear  S.  W.  |  W. 
and  open  the  top  of  the  chimnej  in  the  west  end  of  the  dwelling-hoose,  aboat  3  feet  to 
the  S.  aod  £.  of  die  light;  then  mn  in  until  within  the  Sonth  Breaker  Head ;  then  steer 
S.  S.  W.  for  the  Generars  Monnt,  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore;  then  haul  ap  to 
the  westward,  keeping  the  shore  about  the  same  distance  from  yon,  to  dear  the  Middle 
or  North  Breakers,  which  show  plain  if  there  is  any  wind.  When  nearly  opposite  the 
swash,  incline  towards  the  north  diore,  or  Fort  George  Island,  to  clear  a  flat  that  makes 
off  from  the  shore  a  considerable  distance.  Spring  tides  rise  12  or  13  feet ;  neap  tides 
not  more  than  10  feet.  The  currents  run  out  uotil  quarter  flood,  and  sometimes  half 
flood.  High  water,  at  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  about  20  minutes  past  7.  The  tides 
are  very  much  influenced  by  the  winds. 

The  outer  buoy  is  a  lai^e  coppered  can  buoy,  in  18  feet  at  low  water,  N.  N.  £.  firorn 
the  light;  at  about  3  miles  distent,  S.  by  W.  |  W.,  a  half  mile  distant,  is  a  coppered  spar 
buoy,  in  10  feet  water.  There  is  another  spar  buoy,  S.  by  W.,  half  a  mile  diftant, 
in  8  feet  water;  another  spar  buoy,  S.  £.  by  |  £.,  one-fbuith  of  a  mile  off;  one  odier 
small  spar  buoy,  S.  by  £.,  0De>eighth  of  a  raQe  off,  in  10  feet  water.  The  booys  are  al 
wen  anchored,  with  heary  anchors,  in  the  middle  of  the  channeL 

The  St.  John's  is  a  bog  and  broad  bay,  which  receives  the  impressmns  of  die  tide  al 
more  than  150  miles  from  its  mouth,  running  parallel  with  the  ocean. 

Lake  George  is  a  little  sea  of  nearly  60  miles  in  circumference,  at  die  extremi^  of 
which  is  found  a  bank  of  shells,  on  which  you  have  only  about  5  feet  water;  bat  at  two 
or  three  miles  above  this,  the  branches  of  the  St.  John's  reunite,  and  a  broad  and  deep 
channel  cooducts  you  to  a  lake. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE  LIGHTHOUSE  is  built  on  die  north  end  of  St.  Anasten  Id- 
and,  and  shows  a  fixed  liglit.  It  is  a  square  tower,  painted  white,  70  feet  high  from  the 
ground,  exclusive  of  the  bntem,  which  is  7  feet. 

St.  Augustine  is  situated  on  the  main,  about  2  miles  within  die  bar,  immediBtely  op- 
posite the  inlet.  When  in  9  fathoms  water,  off  the  bar  of  St.  John's,  the  coune  is  S.  S. 
£.,  distant  10  leagues.  The  northernmost  land  of  the  bay  is  called  Point  Cartel.  When 
you  are  as  fiu-  to  the  southward  as  this  point,  yon  will  see  the  Island  of  Anastasia.  m 
length  15  miles,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  on  the  north  end  of  whidi  is  a  S^ii- 
house,  showing  a  fixed  light. 

The  bar  at  die  entrance  of  this  harbor  has  opened  in  a  new  place,  rendering  die  paa* 
aage  much  more  dvect  and  easy.  In  crossing  the  bar  with  the  li^Hfaonae  bearing  W. 
bj  S.,  steer  W.  S.  W.,  which  secnres  14  feet  water  at  high 


Depth  on  the  bar,  at  high  water, • 12  feet. 

•**•**         halftide, 9  do 

•«         a        u   .      low  water, 6ido 

Vessels  coming  from  the  northward  wiU  run  down  till  the  lighthouse  bears  W.  by  S.* 
keep'iDg  in  3  fathoms  water. 

The  pilots,  in  good  weather,  board  vessels  outside  the  bar.  They  will  be  on  the  bar 
with  a  flag,  and  a  wave  to  the  rieht  or  lefr  will  indicate  whether  the  vessel  is  to  proceed 
either  larboard  or  starboard.  When  the  staff  is  erect,  the  vessel  wiU  bear  down  for  the 
pilot'boat. 

If  the  wind  be  to  the  sonth,  bring  the  light  to  bear  W.;  if  moderate,  come  tov  and  an- 
chor in  from  7  to  9  fathoms  water,  muddy  bottom. 

All  vessels  bound  to  this  port  will  show,  when  off  the  bar,  how  mnch  water  they  dnw 
by  sijrnal,  hauling  down  the  flag  and  hoisting  it  again  equal  to  the  number  of  feet  they  draw. 

The  tide  flows,  at  full  and  change,  S.  £.  by  S.  and  N.  W.  by  N^  8h.  4m. ;  variatian 
off  St.  Aui^stine,  7°  £.,  1819. 

MOSQUITO  INLET.— Sixty-five  miles  to  the  southward  of  St.  AnguBtbie  Kdil- 
house  is  Mosquito  Inlet.  On  the  bar  there  are  5  feet  at  low  water.  Riseof  tide^  3|  fecC 
On  the  south  side  of  the  inlet  there  was  a  ^lighthouse  intended  fi»r  a  fixed  light-  The 
town  of  Smyrna  is  within  this  inlet. 

Rkmarks  off  St.  Auodstuik. — From  the  first  of  November  to  the  Im  of  Fe- 
bruary, the  hardest  gales  prevail  that  blow  on  this  coast,  and  in  general  fitwi  N.  N. 
£.  to  S.  S.  £.  The  wind  any  way  easterly  comes  on  very  suddenly  to  a  gale  dnrin; 
the  season  above  mentioned ;  and  these  gales  give  but  very  little  warning.  An  experi- 
enced navigator  says :  **  I  was  at  anchor  in  St.  Augustine  Bay,  when  h  came  on  to  bbw 
at  £.  N.  £.,  and  in  fitleen  minutes  I  was  obliged  to  slip,  and  had  we  not  carried  aaH  Id  dv 
utmost,  we  should  not  have  cleared  the  land  to  the  southward."  When  the  wind  barks 
against  the  sun,  with  a  small  rain,  you  will  perceive  the  sea  to  rise  befiare  die  wind 
comes ;  then  prepare  for  a  gale,  which  in  general  wiD  last  50  or  60  honza.     If  yoa 


t 


*  This  lighdionae  wa^  nersr  liebted :  a  few  moBtbs  after  being  bmlt  [by  ceatiactj  it  fell  to 
U  is  oncdrtaia  when  a  new  ii^Ehthoose  w31  be  lighted  to  Ht*?"**  theeatrance  to  thw  iakt. 
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ghoaU  be  obliged  to  cut  or  slip,  carry  aD  the  sail  you  posaiUy  can,  to  get  an  offing  before 
it  increases  so  as  to  put  you  past  carrying  any  sail,  which^is  always  the  case ;  and  observe, 
that  the  flood  tide  setting  to  the  southward  will  be  of  no  service  to  you  fiirther  out  than 
12  fathoms  water,  when  you  will  be  in  the  southern  current  until  you  get  into  46  fiith- 
oms,  which  is  about  15  leagues  from  the  land,  and  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  where  the  current 
runs  strong  N.  N.  £•  as  fir  to  the  northward  as  latitude  35^  15'  N.,  when  it  sets  more 
easterly,  or  about  N.  £.  by  N.,  as  far  as  latitude  37°  N. ;  from  thence,  as  far  as  the 
Capes  of  Delaware,  its  direction  is  about  £.  N.  £.,  and  firmn  latitude  38^  57'  N.  it  sets 
nearly  £. 

To  keep  in  the  best  current  of  the  Ghilf  Stream,  when  in  long.  79<^  30',  lat  29^  30', 
iteer  north  until  in  lat.  30^  30^,  thence  N.  N.  £.,  easterly,  until  up  with  Hatteras. 

NoTX. — ^Akmg  the  southern  coast  of  America,  you  will  find  no  tide  fiurther  out  from 
the  shore  than  10  or  12  fathoms  water ;  from  that  depth  until  the  edge  of  soundings,  you 
will  have  a  current  setting  to  the  southward,  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  per  hour :  when  out 
of  soundings,  yon  will  have  the  Gulf  Stream  setting  to  the  N.  £.  qnuter,  and  the  fiurther 
you  get  to  the  northward,  it  sets  more  easterly,  but  not  so  strong  as  before  mentioned ; 
when  you  get  to  the  northward  of  39°,  it  sets  about  £. 

The  setdng  of  the  Tide  aUmg  the  shore  from  New  York  to  St.  Augustine. 

Flood.  Ebb. 

From  the  west  end  of  Long  Island  to  Cape  May,.  •  • .  W.  by  S £.  by  N. 

^      Cape  Heniopento  Cape  Charles, S.by  W N.  Inr  £. 

**      Cape  Charles  to  Cape  Hatteras,.  • • . « .  S.  S.  W N.  N.  £. 

*•      Cape  Hatteras  to  Cape  Lookout, •• S.  W.  by  W..  .N.  £.  by  £. 

^      Cape  Lookoutto  Cape  Fear, S.  W.  by  W...N.  £.  1^  £. 

**      Cape  Fear  to  Cape  Roman, W.  S.  W £.  N.  £• 

**      Cape  Roman  to  Charleston, W.  S.  W £.  N.  £. 

'*      Charleston  to  Tybee,. ••••••••••••«•••  •••••W.  S.  W.,,«.£.  N.£. 

M      Tybee  to  St.  Simons' S.  S.  W N.  N.  £. 

««      StSunons'  to  St.  John's S.byW N.by£. 

•*      St.  John's  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Augustine, Soutii Nortti. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

When  over  the  Bank,  and  bound  for  New  Orleans,  you  may  shorten  your  dis* 
tnnce  very  much  1^  running  down  die  Florida  Ree(  keeping  in  colored  water  in 
day  time,  and  off  into  the  Stream  by  night,  as  a  strong  eddy,  or  counter  current,  sets 
weetwardly  along  the  outside  of  the  reef,  between  it  and  the  regular  set  of  the  Gulf.  To 
do  this  Willi  advantage,  yon  must  calculate  to  fafl  in  with  the  Florida  coast  ns  early  in 
the  forenoon  as  possible,  that  you  may  take  advantage  of  the  eddy  through  the  remain- 
der of  the  day.  Your  best  way,  therefore,  will  be,  on  leaving  the  Bank  in  lat.  24°  40', 
with  a  good  breeze,  to  steer  w.  S.  W.,  25  leagues,  and  if  at  day  light  Florida  Reef  is 
not  in  sight,  steer  West  by  N.,  or  W.  N.  W.,  and  make  them  at  once ;  you  will  fall 
in  with  them  between  Key  Largo  and  Old  Matacumbe,  which  has  high  trees  on  its 
north  end,  the  tops  of  which  are  ouite  level,  and  at  first  sight  appear  like  table  land; 
keep  down  in  oobred  water  by  day  light,  and  at  night  haul  out  at  a  respectful  distance, 
until  fsiriy  day  licht  again,  when  you  may  haul  in  to  the  northward,  and  again  make  Ihe 
land.  Or,  should  you  be  so  far  to  the  westward  as  between  the  Marques  Keys  and  the 
Torlngps  li|^  where  you  cannot  see  the  land,  unless  within  4  leagues  of  the  one  or  the 
other,  you  must  keep  a  lookout  for  colored  water,  and  when  fairly  into  it,  keep  down  to 
the  westward,  and  niake  the  Tortugas,  which  you  may  pass  at  a  respectful  distance  either 
to  windward  or  leeward,  as  best  suits  your  fancy,  and  as  the  winds  will  admit  of.  Be- 
tween Sombrero  Key  and  Sand  Key  light,  you  may  see  the  beacon  on  Looe  Key,  which 
is  30  feet  higji,  and  on  which  is  a  laree  ball  painted  red ;  4  or  5  miles  east  of  Looe  Key  is 
a  while  buoy  on  a  reef,  in  3i  feet  of  water,  and  between  Looe  Key  and  the  west  end  of 
Florida  Reef,  you  may  make  the  lighthouse  on  Sand  Key. 

Should  the  wind  be  fiir  southerly  or  Rght,  it  would  be  most  advisable,  on  leaving  the 
Bank,  to  keep  to  the  southward,  and  get  under  Double-headed  Shot  Bank,  and  out  of  the 
leree  of  the  stream ;  and  with  light  and  westerly  winds,  (which  sometimes  continue  for 
several  days  during  the  summer,)  it  is  usual  to  get  on  the  Double-headed  Shot  Bank,  and 
lay  on  its  western  edge  for  a  breeee,  or  cross  over  into  St.  Nichobis  Channel,  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  land  breeze  from  the  Island  of  Cuba,  to  get  to  the  westward. 

A  &hthouse,  showing  a  fixed  light,  elevated  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  400 
yards  mm  the  beach,  and  about  7  miles  from  the  Gulf  Stream,  is  built  on  the  south  point 
of  Key  Biscayno  [Cape  Fkirida.]  Vessels  drawing  10  feet  mhj  approach  it  till  within  2^ 
milee.  It  is  about  7  miles  from  Ihe  Gulf  Stream,  lat.  2b°  40',  N.,  long.  80<>  5'  W.,  a  little 
■oadi  of  Cape  Florida. 

30 
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On  Ibe  reef  off  Ke^  Largo  is  a  floetiiiglight-Teeeel,  showing  two  fixed  fights,  one 
60  feet  high,  the  otber  40  feet,  bearing  from  the  hiehest  land  on  Key  Laiqgo  £.  by  S^  7 
miles  distant;  from  the  elbow  on  Carysfort  Ree(  N.  i  £.,  distantS  or  4  nules;  the  <iiiler 
reef  (say  14  fiithoms  water]  bearing  £^  21  miles  distant,  kt.  25°  12'  N^  long.  80°  16^ 
W.  It  may  generally  be  seen  12  miles,  and  its  object  is  to  warn  Teasels  from  Ibe  dsB- 
eerous  rocks  and  shoals  near  which  she  is  moored.  In  hasy  weather,  a  bell  will  be  atnick 
frequency  to  warn  vessels  to  keep  off. 

TORTU6AS  LIGHT.— Ststionary,  on  one  of  the  Jhj  Tortngas  Idanda,  near  the 
western  extremity  of  the  reef. 

A  spar  buoy,  painted  white,  in  15  or  18  feet  water,  showing  3  feet  above  the  water,  is 
placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  quicksands,  [Dry  Tortngas,]  15  miles  £.  i  S.  from  £ast  Key, 
which  is  the  most  easternmost  key,  and  where  there  is  a  shoal  of  not  more  than  7  or  8 
fiset  water. 

Sand  Key  li^  revolves  once  in  54  seconds.  It  is  S.  W.  by  S.,  8|  miles  from  Key 
West  lieht,  situated  directly  on  the  reef.    The  li^  is  devated  70  feet  above  die  see. 

ForttMNW  lig^ti,  see  Appendix. 


DESCBIPTION  OF  THE  BAHAIIA  BAIVK8,  ISLANDS, 

AND  CHANNELS. 


TH£  following  directions  are  confined  to  that  part  of  die  Bahamas  which 
vessels  navigate  in  their  route  from  the  Atlantic  porta  to  those  in  the  Gulf  of  Mezieo. 

BAHAMAS.— Under  this  general  denomination  are  included  all  diose  croups  wliidi 
appear  on  the  banks  between  die  Mstsnilh  Bank  on  the  N.  W.  and  Square  Uandken^ef 
on  the  S.  £.  Theprincmal  islands  are  situated  on  dioae  remaikahle  flats,  called  ti» 
GREAT  and  LITTLE  BANKS  OF  BAHAMAS,  which  are  divided  by  die  channei 
of  Providence,  and  of  so  much  importance  did  we  consider  a  conect  description  of  ifes 
naviffation,  being  the  passage  for  veasels  from  the  ports  of  the  Unitsd  Ststes  to  thoee  of 
the  Sf  exican  Sea,  as  to  induce  the  author,  in  1820,  to  send  die  sloop  Orbit,  under  tbe 
direction  of  E.  C.  Ward,  U.  S.  Navy,  to  soake  surveys. 

The  banks  sre  generalljr  of  sand,  widi  ooraL  The  iskuds  are  bw,  flat,  and  intenpereed 
with  porous  rocks,  of  fi^sh  water ;  but  the  supply  is,  however,  scan^,  it  being  obcain* 
able  only  from  pools,  formed  during  the  rains,  or  irom  weDs  dug  in  the  sand,  into  whidk 
die  sea-water  filters.    In  the  woods  are  found  die  vrild  hog  and  the  agouti. 

Within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bahamas  are,  dierefere,  indnded  the  Great  Bahames 
and  Abaco  Isles,  New  Providence,  Andros,  the  Beny  Isles,  Eleuthera,  or  Etliera, 
Guanahan,  otherwise  St.  Salvador  or  Cat  Island,  Watland's  Island,  Exuma,  Yuma,  «r 
Long  Islands,  the  Crooked  Islands,  May uane,  the  Caycos,  the  Inagues,  and  many  amalar 
groups  hereafter  described  under  the  head  of  West  Indies. 

LITTLE  BAHAMA  BANKS,  WITH  ITS  ISLANDS.—The  Hoie-in-dw-wnl, 
which  is  the  southernmost  extreme  of  the  Island  Abac<»,  bears  N.  N.  W.  from  En  Isl- 
and, 7i  leagues  distant,  and  the  two  form  die  mouth  of  what  is  called  the  Nor£-4 
Channel  of  Providence;  and  the  Hole-in-the-wall,  with  Stirrup's  Key,  forms  the 
mouth  of  what  is  caOed  the  North-west  Channel  of  Providence  i  and  this  Noidi«i 
Channers  mouth  is  formed  by  the  Great  Isaac,  and  the  western  extremity  of  the  Iskml 
of  Great  or  Grand  Bahama.  About  one  mile  west  of  the  N.  £•  point  of  Abaoo  is  a  fiae 
bay,  called  Hurricane  Bay,  with  water  enough  for  smsll  vessels. 

After  passing  the  Holeh>i»4he-wall,  the  land  is  indented,  both  on  iti  sor&ce  and  beedi. 
and  trends  nesrly  east  and  west,  fiNrming  a  slope;  die  highest  land  to  die  eastward.  Twe 
miles  W.  by  S.  from  it  lies  the  southernmoet  point  of  the  Island  of  Abaoo,  and  Littia 
Bahama  Bank. 

From  the  south  point  of  Great  Abaco  to  Rock  Point,  the  bearing  and  distance  ava 
N.  W.  by  W.,  16  miles;  the  Istitude  of  the  latter  is  exsctly  26'^;  from  Rodi  Point  Id 
Key  Gorda,  on  which  fresh  wwJbsr  may  be  found,  is  N.  W.  by  W.  i  W.,  10  miles.  Aloaig 
die  edge  of  the  "Bwak,  N.  W.  i  N.  mm  Key  Gorda,  in  an  extent  of  6  leaf^oea,  is  u  eon- 
tinued  series  of  keys  and  reefii,  and  within  these  on  the  bank  is  Moose  Island.  In  dus 
distance  you  will  have  a  dangerous  rocky  shore,  on  the  west  end  of  the  bank.  About 
halfway  between  Moose  Island  and  the  S.  £.  end  ef  Great  Bahama  Iskmds,  are  "Bmr- 
rows  Keys. 

The  Isbnd  of  Abaco  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  small  sboal  channel,  and  when  it  is 
seen  to  the  eastward,  it  forms  two  pretty  hig^  lumps.    There  are  commodious  anchar 
ages  on  the  westeni  end  southern  edges,  wefl  sheltered  from  the  sea,  one  of  vrfaich  is  en 
the  western  part  of  Abaco,  which  from  die  Hole-in-the-wall  bean  N.  W.,  and 
in  abay,  9  nules  from  the  point. 
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This  bay,  witli  winds  at  N.  W.,  N.  N.  E.,.  E.,  and  even  S.  E.,  affords  a  good  aheltor, 
with  a  depUi  of  7i,  8,  and  9  fiuhoms  water,  and  although  the  wind  at  S.  £.  is  along  shore, 
It  makes  no  sea,  and  it  is  excellent  holding  ground. 

In  the  bottom  of  this  bay  it  the  channel  which  divides  the  Island  of  Abaco  into  two 
parts  ;*li  number  of  houses  are  erected  there  by  people  fiom  New  Providence,  who  come 
to  cut  wood.  This  anchomge  is  safer  in  winter  than  in  summer,  as  during  the  lieitter  yon 
hare  constant  squaUs  from  &e  southward,  from  which  the  lightning  often  does  harm, 
and  earthquakes  are  frequent,  which  drive  off  the  people,  who  retire  to  Provklence  and 
Eleuthera. 

From  the  west  part  of  this  bay  a  chain  of  keys  extends  20  miles  W.  by  N.,  after  which 
yon  will  see  the  east  end  of  the  Island  of  Great  Bahama,  which  continues  on  nearly  the 
same  direction  for  19  leagues,  and  the  whole  of  these  two  spaces  of  the  bank  are  foul, 
with  reefs  and  rocks,  as  mr  as  the  middle  of  Ghreat  Bahama,  from  whence  it  is  clean  and 
has  a  smooth  bottom. 

The  south-east  side  of  GREAT  BAHAMA  ISLAND,  which  is  wholly  bordered  with 
a  reef,  forms  a  bight,  which  is  14  leagues  in  length,  and  very  dangerous  with  strong  S« 
W.  winds.  Within  the  S.  £.,  or  more  properly  the  soudi  point,  there  is  fresh  water; 
and  at  this  point,  in  lat.  26^  28',  long.  78^  40',  is  a  narrow  spot  of  good  anchonnff  ground, 
having  10  or  11  fiithoms.  Towards  this  coast  there  is  generally  an  outset  from  the 
Florida  Stream  on  the  west,  which,  however,  varies  according  to  the  wind,  6cc.,  and  at 
all  times  it  is  Aecessaiy  to  give  the  west  end  of  Great  Bahama  a  good  berth,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  shoals,  for  if  we  wind  should  han^i^  to  the  southward,  you  would  be  embayed. 
On  the  western  edge  of  LITTLE  BAHAMA  BANK  are  several  keys  and  dangerous 
reefr.    Off  the  N.  W.  point  of  Ghreat  Bahama  Idand  are  the  Wood  and  Indian  Keys,  at 

a  league  to  the  northward  of  which  is  Sandy  Key,  and  at  two  leagues 
rto  the  N.  by  W.  of  Sandy  Key  is  Memory  Rock,  which  stands  oSout 
MaM>rTRo«ka,N  N ^^*  league  within  the  edge  of  the. bank,  and  appears  when  bearing  N. 
E!|thr««  miles.'    "N.  E.  as  represented  in  the  margin. 

From  Memory  Rock  the  edge  of  the  Bank  tremls  to  the  N.  N.  W.,  and  at  4  miles  fix>m 
the  rock  is  the  south  end  of  a  reef  which  is  even  with  the  water's  edge.  It  is  succeed- 
ed by  others  to  the  entire  N.  W.  point  of  the  Bank,  in  lat.  27^  19',  k>ng.  79°  05'.  The 
westernmost  edge  of  the  Bank,  and  which  is  dangerous,  is  in  lat.  27°  06',  long.  79°  12^, 
beorinff  N.  29°  W.,  10  miles  distant  from  Memory  Rock. 
Inside  the  reefs  the  Bank  is  clear  to  some  extent,  with  friQm  3i  to  4  fathoms  water. 
When  there  is  a  sea  frtim  the  N.  £.  on  the  N.  W.  pointof  this  bank,  it  makes  at  flood 
tide  a  race,  and  whirlpools,  produced  by  its  encountering  with  the  Gulf  current,  so  as  to 
cause  it  to  break  heavy,  and  mokes  it  appear  like  shoals.  The  bottom  is  sand,  gravel, 
and  some  stones,  upon  which  you  may  occasionally  anchor.  On  this  bank  the  water  is 
green,  and  yon  cannot  see  the  bottom  until  in  8i  and  3  fathoms,  upon  which,  or  in  the 
green  water,  there  never  has  been  any  current  experienced;  therefore  die  Ghilf  Stream 
does  no  naore  than  touch  along  the  edge  of  soundings. 

MATANILLA  REEF.— This  reef,  which  is  a  succession  of  shoal  patohes,  was  sur- 
veyed by  Capt.  E.  Bamett,  R.  N.,  in  1846';  his  object  being  to  find  a  suitable  place  £br 
tile  location  of  a  lighthouse.  The  reef  appears  to  be  a  suocession  of  venr  shoal  spoto 
with  narrow  channels  between,  of  5  and  6  &thoms  water,  commencing  to  the  north  and 
west  of  Walker's  Key,  on  running  W.  fi:om  the  latitude  of  27°  19',  bngitude  78°  40^,  to 
fenjntude  79°  05'. 

The  extensive  chain  of  keys  which  borders  the  nortii-eastem  side  of  the  Littie  Bahama 
Bank,  extends  from  the  Elbow  Reef  34  leagues  W.  N.  W.,  and  the  late  delineations 
prove  how  very  inoecnrately  tiiey  have  ever  before  been  represented.  The  bank  which 
supports  these  keys  is  generally  shoal,  but  there  is  a  passage  between  them  and  the 
Abaco  Isles,  having  from  4  to  2  frthoms,  which  leads  to  the  centre  of  the  bank.  The 
entrance  to  this  passage  is  close  to  the  west  of  Great  Guana  Key  and  the  Whale  Key 
Rocks,  in  kt.  26°  46',  long.  77°  6'.  To  small  vessels  it  affords  excellent  shelter  between 
the  keys  and  Abaco. 

But  it  is  to  be  noted,  generally,  that  a  very  heavy  swell  commonly  sets  upon  this  coast; 
and  it  is  never  advisable  for  a  stranger  to  advance  nearer  than  two  leagues,  as  the  wind 
is  mostiy  from  tiie  eastward.  This  is  the  case  abng  the  whole  of  the  north-eastern  keys, 
and  therefore,  when  sailing  in  this  part,  whether  beating  up  or  running  down,  a  too  near 
approach  is  both  unnecessary  and  dangerous. 

ABACO,  OR  THE  HOLE-IN-THE- WALL. -The  N.  E.  point  of  the  Isbnd  of 
Abaco  lies  in  latitude  26°  17'  N.,  longitude  76'>  67'  W.  When  in  its  latitude,  distant  nine 
miles,  steer  S.  by  W.  i  W.,  12  miles,  which  will  carry  you  on  the  bank  off  tiie  Hole-in- 
the-wall,  in  about  14  fiithoms  water.  The  first  island  to  the  northward  of  the  N.  E.  point, 
is  Little  Haihor  Key.  North  of  this,  Linnyard's  Key,  and  still  farther  north.  Little  Guana 
Key.  Linnyard  and  Pelican  Keys  run  S.  by  W.  i  W.,  and  N.  by  E.  i  E.  The  distance 
between  Linnyard*s  Key  and  Abaco  is  about  two  miles,  fine  sandy  bottom,  clear  of  rocks, 
and  good  anchorage,  and  bears  north  from  the  N.  £.  point  of  Abaco. 
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On  the  N.  £.  ride  of  llie  Isluid  of  Abuo,  in  a  direction  N.  N.  W.  tnm  said  point,  N. 
W.  firom  the  Booth,  and  S.  W.  by  S.  from  the  north  end  of  Linnyard's  Key,  k  a  good 
watering  place,  called  Weatfaerfi>rd*8  WeU.  To  enter  the  channel  leading  to  Ae  watep> 
ing  phbce,  which  lies  between  Linnyani*8  Key  and  Little  Goana  Key,  yoa  mnst  keep  a 
siudl  taland  which  forms  the  north  side  of  the  channel,  (about  300  yards  ficom  Lionysinf  s 
KoT,)  wen  on  board  on  your  stsrboard  hand,  and  yon  will  pass  the  fasr  in  3  fiidioms,  and 
find  good  anchorage  in  4  or  5  fathoms  water,  within  about  two  miles  west  from  the  noKlk 
point  of  Linuyard*s  Key.  This  channel  is  &r  preferable  to  Ae  one  at  the  N.  £.  point  at 
Abaco,  independent  of  its  safe^  and  facility  in  getting  water,  as  you  may  approach 
in  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  watering  place  with  three  fathoms,  or  come  immediately 
in  two  fiithoms,  within  300  yards  of  the  shore.  Wood  may  be  had  in  abundance 
the  keys,  together  with  aheU  and  scsle  fish. 

The  water  breaks  where  there  is  danger,  with  tibs  wind  to  the  eastwaid,  aad  it  is  ad- 
visable to  have  a  lookout  aloft  while  going  in. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  coast  is  completely  iron-bound,  and  fkagmeato  of  wvsoka  are 
found  on  all  its  diores  and  keys. 

The  fint  point,  soul^  of  the  N.  £.  point  of  Abaco,  is  called  Rocky  Point.  S.  S.  W.  | 
W.  from  this  point,  6  miles  distant,  is  a  reef  of  rocks  9  miles  in  leng^  and  H  in  bnaddi, 
running  in  the  same  direction  as  l^e  shore,  insde  of  i^iich  is  Cheeric  Soiond,  whick 
makes  a  channel  between  the  two. 

After  passing  the  reef  which  lies  off  Rocky  Pointy  the  water  is  bold  to  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  shore,  till  up  with  Ae  Hole-in-the  walL 

The  land  between  Rocky  Point  and  the  Hole4n-the-waB  forms  a  deep  bs^,  in  whadi 
you  must  be  careful  not  to  be  caught  with  a  south-easterly  wind. 

PROVIDENCE  CHANNEL,  BAHAMA  BANK,  with  its  Uands,  Gulf  Passage, 
and  the  FLORmA  COAST.— In  preference  to  running  down  for  Rocky  Point,  (wfabh 
lies  about  2  milss  S.  S.  W.  from  the  N.  £.  point  of  the  Island  of  Abaco,)  where,  if  yoa 
get  embayed,  you  must  lie  up  S.  S.  E.  and  S.  £.  by  £.,  to  run  along  the  land,  it  is  mere 
prudent  to  run  into  die  latitude  of  the  Hde-in-tfae-widl,  and  with  the  wind  any  waj  to 
the  southward  of  east,  it  is  presumed  every  man  wouU  do  it. 

ABACO  LIGHT.->At  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  Hole-in-the-wall,  this  \ 
has  been  erected,  m  25<>  61'  30"  N.  kt.,aad  T?^'  lO'  45"  W.  kmg.    Ito  base  m  80 
above  high  water,  and  the  tower  is  80  feet  high.    The  lig^t  revolfes  onoe  in  evair 
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ute,  and  may  be  seen  in  all  directions,  except  vdiere  the  high  parts  of  the 

tone ;  and  being  160  feet  aboTo  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  will  be  visible  in  dear  weathor  aft 

the  distance  of  15  miles  to  an  eye  elevated  10  feet. 

17    do.  do.  SO  do. 

19    do.  do.  40  do. 

21    do.  do.  80  do. 

There  is  good  anchorage,  [during  the  ordinary  winds,]  in  10  and  11  fedwma,  widi  the 
light-house  bearing  £.  by  N.,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  ahore.    The  time  of  hi^ 
at  full  and  change,  is  at  8h.,  and  the  tide  rises  3  feet. 
HOLE-IN-THE-WALL.— The  Hole-in-the-waD  lies  hi  latitude  2So  51'  noitfi, 

g'  ;nde  77^  10*  west,  and  is  die  south-east  point  of  Abaco.  By  making  Roc^  Point  in 
e  day  time  you  may  have  a  safe  run  on  your  S.  by  W.  i  W.  course,  12  leagaea,  aad 
then,  if  you  do  not  choose  to  run,  lay  by,  should  it  be  in  Ae  night.  The  generality  «f 
the  vessels  make  the  land  too  fer  nordi,  in  the  latitude  of  26^  10',  or  26°  20%  becaanae  am 
opinion  prevails  that  the  land  thereabouts  is  soonest  seen,  and  are  not  aware  cif  ito  forming 
a  bay  tothe  south  and  west.  If,  at  night,  they  make  the  land  in  the  parallel  of  26^  IT, 
with  a  strong  breeze  from  the  N.  £.,  £ey  are  so  close  in  shore,  before  they  can  discover 
the  land,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  clear  it,  for  the  land,  in  thaT latitude,  trends  alitlie 
totlie  westward,  forming  a  bay,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  ^Hole-inHfae-wafl,  widt  a  reef  of 
rocks  outside,  in  one  part,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore;  and  should  diey  make  the  land 
forther  north,  the  danger,  with  a  scant  wind,  is  still  greater,  as  there  is  constanlty  a  heavy 
swell  setting  on  the  ahore. 

Vesseb  should  run  down  theb  longitade  in  the  parall^  of  25°  50^,  or  from  tibat  to  2S^, 
and  not  forther  north.  By  keeping  in  this  latitode  they  cannot  miss  the  Hole-in-the-wnl» 
and  they  wiU  likewise  avoid  the  land  on  the  south  or  Harbor  Island  ride. 

Off  Ihe  Hole-in-the-wall  lies  a  bank,  in  a  S.  £.  direction,  7  or  8  milea  in  length, 
about  4  miles  broad  in  the  middle,  ending  at  a  point  on  the  S.  £•  eztremi^. 

*  The  Hole-iB-the-wall  ib  seldom  aeen  when  to  the  eastwaid  of  ii,  at  it  is  not  open  until  vety  aeai 
shore,  or  when  you  are  S.  W.of  it. 
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Soundings  taken  on  the  Bank. 

Hole-in-tfae-wall,  W.,  3  milefl 12  lathoioB. 

"  W.  i  N^Smaefl 16  do. 

•■      •*  W.,  Tmilee 60  do.    no  bottom. 

**  W.  byS.,  6maes , 30  do.    no  bottom. 

•»  W.  i  S.,  3mile8 13  do. 

•*  W.  INMSmneB.. 12  do. 

•♦  W.  by  N.,  24  miloB 11  do. 

**  N.  W.  4  N.,  2i  miles ,....16  do. 

**  N.  W.  by  N.,  3  miles,  off  the  bank. 

Beyond  16  fathoms  there  were  no  soundings  with  80  fathoms.  Yon  may  know  whea 
on  this  bank,  as  the  water  changes  at  once  from  a  dark  sea  Uue  to  a  beautiful  vifid  green» 
is  more  agitated  by  a  ground  sweH,  and  discovered  the  moment  you  are  off,  particularlj' 
with  a  S.  £.  wind,  at  which  time  the  above  soundings  were  taken. 

The  Hole-in-the-waQ,  (or  Hole-in-tLe-rock,)  is  an  arch  through  the  land,  about  10  feet 
wide,  and  4  or  5  feet  high,  the  bottom  nearly  one  foot  above  the  water,  which  breaks 
through  the  Hole,  and  nuy  be  seen  when  bearing  S.  S.  W.  to  W.  S.  W.,  and  N.  N.  £. 
to  £.  N.  JL^  and  at  first  si^t  appears  like  a  sand-bluf!^  but  at  &  or  4  miles  distant  may 
be  plainly  distinguished  to  be  an  arch-way  through  the  land. 

South  from  the  Hole-iu-the-wall,  lOO  yards  di^ant,  is  a  rock»  60  or  70  yards  long,  hoK 
k>wed  out  all  round  at  its  base  by  the  water,  which  m«y  be  doubled  within  haff  a  mile. 

On  the  south  point  of  the  main  Iknd  is  another  correspondiDg  projection,  both  which 
appear  to  have  been  caused  by  some  convu]sk>B  of  nature,  of  which  the  whole  coast 
bears  evident  marks.  It  is  covered  with  firagments  of  fessels,  spars,  6ce^  and  the  western 
side  has  a  complete  barrier  of  stones,  formed  on  the  beach,  above  the  tide  mari(>  both  by 
nature  and  the  S.  W.  gales,  which  at  times  bfew  very  hard. 

Five  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Hole-ia-the-wall,  and  about  300  yards  firom  shores 
the  soundings  are  regular,  24  and  3  fiithoms,  and  deepening  rapidly  as  you  foave  it. 

One-qiiarter  of  a  mile  off  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  isknd,  you  will  have  2  ^thorns,  iin» 
level  sandy  bottom.  The  land  here  is  low,  and  covered  widi  bnshwoed.  Heie  tJ^  ebb 
aeto  N.  £.,  and  tide  rises  3  feet. 

Veeselfl  of  any  draught  ought  not  to  approach  the  land  nearer  tiian  about  400  yarda» 
where  they  will  lie  in  about  4  &lhoaM  water.  Inside  this  die  water  shoals  sudden^  to 
two  fiithonos. 

Vessels  in  the  ni^t,  or  in  foggy  weather,  may  run  to  the  westward,  when  in  btituda 
26^  46'  N.,  and  sound  till  they  get  in  14  or  26  fathoms,  and  be  then  sure  to  dear  l^e 
Hole-in-die-wall  by  a  west  coursev  six  miles,  when  it  will  bear  north,  and  then  run  W* 
i  N.,  sixteen  leagues,  when  Stirrup  Key  will  bear  south,  six  nailes  distant.  Vesseb  mn> 
aingdown  in  tiie  latitude  of  the  Hole-in-the-wall,  will  not  set  soundings  till  up  wiA  it. 

In  taking  your  departure  from  the  Hole-in-die-wall  for  the  Great  Bahama  Bank,  stoer 
west  twelre  leagues,  and  if  the  bnd  be  not  in  si^t,  hau)  W.  S.  W.,  or  S.  W.  by  W., 
and  make  the  Berry  Isbnds;  keep  down  pest  these  islands,  and  keep  a  good  bokout  for 
the  westernmost  key,  cidled  Stbrrup  Key,  befiare  mentioned,  which  Bes  in  latitude  26*  48^ 
N.,  and  tongitude  78<>  2'  W. 

Off  Stirrup  Key  thete  is  good  anchorage  in  7  fathoms.  To  get  shelter  from  strong 
easterly  winds,  in  order  to  repair  any  danrage  or  to  obtain  water,  you  may  anchor  to  tho 
weft  or  the  westernmost  ishnd,  in  74  or  8  fathoms,  on  good  holding  ground.  W.  S.  W* 
frx>m  Stirrup  Key,  4  miles  distant,  the  Brig  Dromo  struck  in  94  feet,  bard  coral  bottom^ 
having  24  fathoms  to  th^  S.  and  W.  on  each  side^  and  6  fathoms  to  the  nor  Award.  On 
Stirrup  Key  there  is  a  Settlement,  and  a  Custom  House  estabfiahed ;  the  phce  is  caHed 
Williamstown.    Here  refreshments  of  eveiy  kind  can  be  obtained. 

The  Bervy  Isbnds  consist  of  about  thirty  brge  keys,  with  innumerable  smalbr  ones; 
they  lie  to  the  N.  £.  of  Andros  Island,  the  south-easternmost  of  whk;h  is  FVosen  Key» 
and  the  northernmost  Stirrup  Key.  There  are  soundings  all  round  the  group ;  and  20 
fkthoms  may  be  found  at  two  m^es  from  any  of  tiie  keys.  The  surface  of  the  bottom  in 
sand,  and  below  diat,  a  kind  of  limestone.  The  isles  form  several  smaR  harbors,  wher» 
water  and  other  refreshments  may  be  had,  but  are  seldom  frequented  by  any  other  than 
the  people  of  New  Providence.  At  the  Berry  Islands  the  tide  rises  two  (bet  more  when 
the  sun  b  to  the  northward  of  the  equator,  than  it  does  when  to  the  southward  of  it.  In 
the  anchorage,  or  little  harbor  of  d^ese  isbnds,  the  tide  runs  with  strength  among  thft 
rocks»  in  a  N.  W.  direction. 

Extr^cifiom  the  log^hook  ef  the  etnveying  eloo^  Orhit. 

'*In  approaching  the  Berry  Isbnds,  the  water  b  bold  close  in ;  two  and  a  half  mite* 
from  tha  flhore»  II  iathoma^  two  nEulea»  d  fiohomai  one  mila«  8  fathoms ;  the  narthanir- 
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most  pntof  StirnipKey  bearing  W.  lijN.,  diree  and  a  halTiiulea,  7 fadioiiifl;  W.N.  W^ 
two  uid  a  half  diilea,  8  fttfaooia,  rocky  bottom;  west,  ooe  mOe,  7  frtiioiiis;  W.  S.  W^ 
ibree  qoarten  of  a  milo,  9  frtboms;  and  all  along  to  the  weatemmoat  key,  8,  9,  nad  !• 
^■**»^"»«.  geneially  fine  sandy  bottom.  The  moment  yon  get  on  aonndingSv  in^appranck- 
ingthe  Beny  Islands,  the  water  changes  cofer. 

•'  Sailed  aronnd  the  Beny  Islands  till  they  bore  N.  N.  E.,  two  mOea,  and  had  5,  4,  3, 
and  3|  fathoms;  and  far  as  five  milee,  4,  3,  4,  4,  3|,  4,  3i,  and  34  &lhoms;  N.  by  £.,  ais 
milea,  24  fathoms.  West  Beny  baring  N.  N.  E.,  and  Bbckwood*8  Bwh  S.  S.  £., 
conne  W.  N.  W.,  the  aoondings  were  2,  4,  and  5  fathoms;  at  2ih.  steered  W.,  4  fe- 
thoms ;  at  3h.,  S.  S.  W.,  7  frthoms;  at  3i  h.,  S.  S.  W.,  7  fiithoms ;  Sfh.,  6|  &tiMms; 
at  4h.,6 fiuhoms ;  at  4ih.,  Si  fathoms;  at  4|h.,  4}  ftthoms ;  at  4ih.,  3i  frdKnns ;  w/tSb^ 
3  fiithoms ;  at  5ih.,  3  fiithoms ;  at  54h.,  2|  frthoms;  at  5ih.,  24  fiidioms;  at  6,  2i  &- 
thoms ;  at  64h.,  2|  &dioms ;  at  6ih.,  24  fiidionis ;  at  7h.,  oviy  11  feet,  and  came  to  an- 
chor among  black  patches,  which  we  sounded  and  Ibond  to  be  flat  rocks,  aboat  one  foat 
high,  covend  with  weeds.  The  water  was  ahoal  far  to  the  westward  of  tine.  Veaaeb 
ahonld  not  go  among  these  black  patdies;  the  regnhur  channel  is  qnite  finee  fiom  tfaeia, 
and  the  water  is  moddy,  having  a  milky  appearance,  which  prevents  the  bottom  being 
easilv  seen  " 

SHEEP  KEYS  bear  S.  S.  W.  4  W.  7  or  8  leagaes  from  Stirmp  Key,  and  fie  off  the 
N.  N.  W.  part  of  Androe  Islands ;  from  these  keys  it  is,  as  before  observed,  very  fool  to 
tfie  westward,  and  the  shoal  extends  quite  ronnd  to  Stirmp  Key;  the  bottom 
with  spots  of  sponge  and  rocks,  the  sixe  of  a  barrel  or  the  head  of  a  honhead ;  and 
object  on  the  bottom  may  as  plainly  be  aeen  as  if  no  water  intervened.  I&re  die  tide 
ftorfeet. 

The  best  courses  for  crossing  the  Bahama  Bank  are  the  foBowIng,  vin. :  whao  Stimqi 
Key  bears  S.,  8  miles  distant,  (at  which  time  it  can  be  just  seen  from  deck,)  steer  W.  S. 
W.,  6  leacnea,  then  haul  to  S.  W.  by  S.,  10  leagues;  thence  S.  S.  W.,  or  between  dHt 
and  S.  W.  by  S^  to  latitnte  24^  65%  when  yon  may  keep  away  W.,  and  make  Onaige 
Keys,  or  continae  on  yonr  coarse  to  latitude  24^  45',  when  you  may  keep  down  weat» 
and  leave  the  Bank  without  danger.  In  case  you  should  prefo'  to  haul  to  sooner  ihaa 
directed,  in  crossing  the  Bank,  uad  find  your  water  shoaling,  you  may,  by  keefMng  aff 
W.,  3  leaguea  or  more,  find  the  deep  water  of  the  channel,  which  is  5  leagaes  in  brandth; 
bear  up  as  soon  as  yon  get  but  24  fiihoms,  as  it  shook  suddenly  and  Irreguiaily  from  that 
depth. 

You  may  even  run  7  leagaes  on  Toor  W.  S.  W.  coarse,  after  leaving  Stamp  Key, 
withoat  danger;  be  carefal  to  aDow  tor  the  tide.  On  the  north  aide,  the  flood  aeta  S.  & 
£.,  and  ebb  N.  W.,  and  as  you  draw  on  the  Bank,  the  force  of  the  tide  decreases,  for  wbea 

Em  have  got  4  or  5  leagues  on  die  Bank,  the  tide  is  but  a  sli|dit  set.  Or  when  Slkrup 
ey  bears  south,  5  miles  distuit,  yon  may  steer  S.  W.  by  W.  44  milea,  and  dien  S.  S. 
W.  until  off  the  Bank.  The  water  indie  regular  channel  b  milky  white;  to  the  laamaid 
yon  have  it  clear  with  black  spots  on  die  bottom,  and  to  the  westward  with  dear,  hard 
white  bottom. 

Or  you  may  fbflow  the  courses  as  given  on  die  large  chart  of  the  Great  Bahama  Bank, 
from  die  Admiralty  Surveys,  republished  by  E.  &  G.  W.  Blunt. 

Centre  of  Great  Stirrup  Key,  bearing  sondi  three  miles  distant,  steer  W.  S.  W<^  28 
miles,  then  S.  W.  bj  S.  sondierly  70  miles.  Or  S.  W.  4  W.,  264  milee,  then  S.  W.  by 
8.  66  miles. 

Eidier  of  the  above  uiuiaee  will  place  you  about  104  milea  from  Orange  Key,  and  in  a 
proper  place  to  run  off  the  Bank. 

The  straight  coorse  is  S.  W.  95  miles  :  diis  has  the  best  water,  but  it  is 
to  be  very  accurate  In  steering,  to  prevent  running  on  the  Sheep  Key  Shoab. 

AH  the  courpea  are  by  Compass. 

Every  attention  should  be  pud  to  the  steering  and  log,  as  it  will  beieen  that  die 
laid^down  border  closely  on  the  edge  of  the  chuineL 

By  crossing  the  Bank  as  above  directed,  you  will  see  few  or  no  nets  of  sponge,  and  Ae 
bottom  is  with  difficulty  discerned,  and  may  be  sure  of  3  fiithoms  all  M  way,  at  hi^  water. 

Be  careful  of  Orange  Keys  in  the  night  time,  as  they  are  very  low,  and  cannot  be  aeea 
until  on  board  of  diem,  and  the  soundings  are  deepened  regular,  until  very  near  dieaa  oa 
heir  east  side. 

ORANGE  KETiS  is  a  cluster  of  shoals  and  keys,  lying  near  the  weet  edge  of  the 
Great  Bahama  Bank,  extending  from  kti^<>  52^,  to  24<>  58'  N.,  and  k»g.  79»  9'  JOr 
W.  The  main  rock  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  broadest  part 
about  120  yards,  highest  part  20  fee^  and  narrowest  8  yards.  It  is  a  barren  rock,  die 
eastern  side  quite  straight,  and  runs  S.  S.  W.  and  N.  N.  E.  S.  by  W.  of  die  main  id- 
and,  distuit  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  are  two  rocks,  6  feet  out  of  water,  abont  15  fiMCia 
length;  and  one  half  a  mile  S.  by  W.  of  these,  lie  two  smaller  rocks.  It  is  dancereast 
peas  between  eidier  of  these  rocks  and  the  principal  island,  as  reefr  run  out  and  e 
diem,30or40yagdabioad,andaoonaaorer4fadw»m«.    Three  milea  aoodi  of  ' 
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jon  may  siul  widi  safety.  They  are  a  maas  of  solid  rock,  and  may  be  approached  at  the 
westward  to  their  very  edge,  on  11  feet  water.  N.  W.  of  tliem  is  good  anchorage  in  Si 
ihthoms,  foul;  there  iti  abo,  good  anchorage  S.  £.  of  Orange  Keys,  in  6  fathoms,  with- 
out other  danger  than  the  eye  announces.  To  the  northward  it  is  not  safe  to  approach 
within  three  miles,  as  the  water  breaks,  and  has  a  ridge,  projecting  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.    There  is  no  sign  of  verdure  on  these  keys,  but  round  them  plenty  of  fish. 

Many  persons  mistake  Orange  Keys  for  the  Riding  Rocks,  north  of  which  you  cannot 
go;  but  north  from  Orange  Keys,  3  miles  distant,  you  will  find  a  passage,  although  it  is 
not  safe  for  strangers  to  go  diis  way,  neither  should  it  be  attempted  by  any  one,  as  you 
are  oUi^d  to  pick  your  way  through  black  patches,  which  are  shoal..  Var.  4°  26'  £.  1820. 

S.W.  from  Orange  Keys,  5  or  6  roOes  distant,  is  good  anchorage  in  20  fathoms  water. 
When  up  with  these  keys,  a  passage  is  secured  through  the  Gkilf,  for  then  you  may 
make  sail  either  in  the  morning  or  at  midnight,  steering  S.  W.  10  or  11  leagues;  ths^ 
will  enable  you  to  fall  in  with  Salt  Key  Bank,  which  for  10  leagues  on  the  north  side 
stretches  £.  and  W.,  and  consequently  the  current  sets  stronger  as  you  come  to  the 
westward.  In  coming  orer  you  have  good  soundings  all  along  by  it.  There  is  anchorage 
hf  spots  all  the  ¥niy  in,  but  die  soundings  are  narrow  at  the  Double-headed  Shot,  the  M. 
W.  point  of  which  lies  in  latitude  23^  52'  N.  This  route,  however,  demands  the  most 
sealous  care,  in  order  to  avoid  any  shoal  which  may  exist,  although  unknown.  North 
4^  W.,  four  miles  distant  from  Orange  Keys,  is  the  Galeon  ShoS,  having  only  twelve 
feet,  and  from  thence  to  the  Riding  "RockB  is  a  number  of  shoal  patches,  one  mile  and  a 
fjnarter  to  the  eastward  of  the  edge  of  the  Bank 

RIDING  ROCKS  lie  6  leagues  north  of  Orange  Keys,  consisting  of  one  rock  or  key, 
about  half  a  miki  long,  and  12  yards  wide  in  the  broadest  part,  which  is  nearly  divided 
one-third  from  its  south  point  by  a  bay.  This  key  is  very  irregular  in  its  height,  and 
more  .uneven  than  Orange  Keys;  about  2}  miles  to  the  nordiward  of  this  rock,  is  a  small 
island  about  2i  miles  long,  and  250  or  '300  yards  broad  in  the  broadest  part.  To  the 
northward  of  the  souAernmost  key  lie  three  smaD  roclis,  about  10  or  12  yards  long,  each 
mnning  N.  W.  by  N.  The  southern  key  runs  N.  by  W.;  the  one  next  to  this  key  is  50 
yards  from  it;  this,  100  yards  from  the  third,  and  the  third  100  yards  from  the  second. 
These  rocks  are  about  3  or  4  feet  high.  South  of  this  key  are  two  haycock  rocks,  just 
out  of  water,  6  or  6  yards  fr^m  the  land.  There  are  also  two  rocks  which  lie  half  a  mile 
east  of  the  southernmost  key,  the  largest  80  feet  long,  and  the  smallest  50  feet  long,  about 
one  hundred  feet  asunder,  and  12  feet  high.  These  two  rocks  lie  N.  and  S.  There  is 
a  rock  as  big  as  a  small  boat  about  half  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  these  two  rocks.  A 
reef  extends  all  sJons  between  these  rocks,  with  the  southernmost  of  the  Riding  Rocks 
bearing  N.  N.  W.,  distant  H  mile,  5  fathoms.  Eastern  Rock  and  the  northern  key,  in 
a  line  bearing  N.  by  W.  2i  miles,  4^  fi&thoms  fine  level  san^  bottom ;  2|  fiithoms  imme- 
diately, and  3  miles  distant  3  fiithoms.  Northern  Riding  Rocks  bearing  W.  5  miles,  3i 
fiithoms.  Southern  Key,  bearing  S.  W.  by  W.  2  miles,  3i  fathoms.  Msin  or  North- 
ern Key  bearing  W.  N.  W.  2i  miles,  3  fathoms.  There  is  a  ahofcl  ftins  out  from  this 
key  in  a  N.  N.  £.  direction,  on  which  are  6  feet  water.  You  will  not  have  a  passase 
to  the  northward  of  the  Riding  Rocks  for  vessels  drawing  6  feet  water.  Ebb  sets  N. 
E  H  mile  per  hour.  S.  by  £.  H  mile  from  the  east  lump  of  the  Riding  Rocks,  there 
is  a  siieable  isle,  with  various  small  keys  in  its  vicinity,  called  Rock  Key ;  there  is 
good  anchorage  on  its  west  part  in  7k  and  8  fiithoms,  sand;  and  tim  edge  of  soundings 
lies  H  mile  off. 

In  steering  firom  tlie  Orange  Keys  to  the  Riding  Rocks,  th^  deepest  soundings  are  8i, 
and  the  shoalest  4i  &thoms.  The  western  edge  of  the  bank  is  an  iron-bound  shore,  be- 
ing oonnected  by  one  grand  chain  of  rocks,  extending  under  water  from  key  to  key. 

JEztraetfrom  ike  (^hiPs  Log  Book. — '*  Laying  at  anchor,  among  these  shoals,  at  low 
water  had  12  feet,  and  at  high  water  13  feet ;  had  a  light  wind  at  W.  S.«W.,  and  could 
see  the  edge  of  soundings  off  deck,  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant :  got 
under  way  at  first  ebb,  and  in  making  a  tack  crossed  over  some  shoals  with  only  13  feet 
water  on  them,  on  which  there  could  not  be  more  than  7  or  6  feet  at  low  water ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  but,  sA  times,  after  heavy  gales,  these  shoals  may  be  above  the  water's 
edge. 

**  Hi^  water,  at  full  and  change,  on  the  edges  of  the  Bank,  at  8h.  50m.  On  the  north 
side  the  rise  is  2  fiiet ;  on  the  west,  to  the  northward  of  Otange  Keys,  3  feet^  to  the 
soQthwaid  of  Orange  Keys,  4  feet,  and  ii»  lat.  24^  10',  5  and  •  feet.  'The  flood  and  ebb 
set  from  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  two  miles,  on  and  off  the  bank.'* 

The  edge  of  soundings,  between  the  Riding  Rocks  and  Orange  Keys,  is  clean;  you 
may  enter  on  it  without  other  care  than  that  of  the  lead.  From  Orange  Keys,  whicd  are 
the  southernmost  keys  on  this  side  of  the  bank,  the  edge  of  soundings  runs  about  S.  by 
£.  very  clean  to  24^  10',  and  more  or  less  deep;  it  forms,  with  the  keys  on  Salt  Key 
Bankt  a  channel,  which  is  bottomless,  and  called  Santaren.  The  above  observation,  in 
•atering  on  the  Bank  between  Orange  Keys  and  Riding  Rocks,  means  only  the  very 
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edge;  as  yon  get  fmtfaer  oil,  jaa  find  the  soandings  obstmcted  in  their  regnkrilyly 
many  coral  ahoaJs,  but  by  day,  and  with  a  free  wind,  yon  can  pick  your  way. 

In  Btar-Ught  nights  the  bonk  reflects  a  bright  light  into  die  air,  which  may  be  aean  it 
4  or  5  leagues,  x  on  may  obeerre  this  reflection  all  over  both  ihe  Bahama  Banks,  bat 
not  on  Salt  Key  Bank :  neither  can  you  see  it  while  on  the  bank ;  bnt  when  in  the  Gidf 
you  can  plainly  distinguish  the  Providence  Channel,  having  none  of  this  reflection  betweea 
the  two  reflections  of  the  Great  and  Little  Bahama  Banks. 

It  is  not  presumed  the  same  depth  of  water  can  always  be  carried  over  the  bank,  em 
in  the  sama  track,  as  it  must  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  person  that  a  strong  easteilf 
wind  will  drive  the  water  off  the  bank,  as  well  as  a  strong  noitheriy  increase  its  qoantilf  . 
In  all  parts  of  the  channel  the  bottom  is  of  a  stbky  qnali^,  whereas  to  windward  lit 
bottom  is  hard,  and  spots  thicken  as  you  shoal  your  water.  Almost  eveiy  regulu-  traikr 
has  a  different  couise  to  run  across  the  Bank,  but  the  principal  object  is  to  clear  Sbetf 
Key  Shoals;  with  the  wind  scant,  and  not  drawing  a  heavy  dnft  of  water,  you  shooid 
haul  to  a  little  sooner,  but  not  without  a  leadsman  constantly  in  the  chains,  and  shooU 
bear  up  aa  soon  as  you  shoalen  your  watw  to  2|  fiEitfaomB.  With  die  wind  steedj  aai 
free,  so  that  yon  could  lay  to  windward  of  south,  yon  should  always  make  sure  of  weal- 
ing to  clear  die  ahoals  to  windward,  taking  care  not  to  run  so  fiur  as  to  get  among  tfas 
shoals  which  stretch  off  from  die  east  side  of  the  keys  which  border  the  bank  on  its  m^ 
em  edge. 

When  yon  anchor  on  any  part  of  the  edge  of  the  Bank,  in  order  to  paast  he  ni^  « 
for  a  fitvoraUe  tide,  you  ought  to  have  every  thing  ready  to  make  sail  die  mement  it  n^ 
he  necessary ;  and  also,  if  die  sky  looks  iO,  yoa  should  have  the  topaaib  reefed.  Fnm 
any  one  of  these  anchorages  yon  may  make  sail  with  any  wind;  and,  generalfy  speakiB^ 
every  one  in  these  parts,  who  requires  to  anchor,  may  find  a  proper  pince  to  do  so,  and  ia 
which  he  may  be  sheltered  from  the  winds  that  m<^est  him,  or  which  he  iareaeea  eomia^; 
and  without  ed^y  winds  to  leeward,  which  cause  trouble  in  case  of  fisnfing  the  andMr, 
though  they  only  requnre  vigilance  and  a  seaman-like  deztoriTf . 

On  leaving  die  bank,  you  must  be  careful  not  to  fidl  in  with  die  Fknoda  Shora,  « 
DonUe^ieaded  Shot  Keys,  in  the  ni^t  dme ;  but  with  daylight  and  a  breene,  tfaero  '» 
DO  danger  in  making  eitb»r. 

High  water,  at  foil  and  chanse,  on  the  edges  of  the  Bank,  at  ttu  and  SOaa. ;  oa  te 
north  side  it  rises  two  feet;  on  die  west,  to  the  nordiward  of  Orange  Keya»  three  fete; 
to  die  southward  of  Orange  Keys,  four  feet;  and  in  lat.  24^  10',  it  riaea  fiv«  and  as  feet 
The  flood  and  ebb  set  from  three-quarters  to  two  knots  on  and  off  the  bonk. 

There  were  scarcely  tvro  men  who  croaaed  the  Bahama  Bank  that  agreed  as  la  As 
latitude  of  the  Orange  Keys,  and  many  doubted  their  existence ;  this  difiimeee  of 
opinion  induced  sending  the  sloop  Orbit :  the  subiect  is  now  at  rest,  as  maiitte  and  had 
surveys  have  been  made  by  her  officers,  of  the  Orange  Keys,  Riding  Rocks,  Cat  Km 
Great  and  Little  Isaac,  with  the  rocks,  6cc  adjoining,  all  which  are  previooriy  deaoM. 

On  the  Bahama  Bank,  in  hdtnde  24'>  10' to  latitude  IM^  32',  it  is  shoal  nettrtfaeedee. 
The  tide  rises  6  feet,  and  there  are  many  spots  in  this  space  with  less  than  10  feet  it 
few  water.  The  shoals  lie  within  one  nule  of  the  edge  of  the  Bank;  they  are  of  qakk- 
sand,  and  of  course,  the  depth  of  water  on  them  nnist  alter  with  every  gale. 

Shonld  yon  prefer  running  down  the  Cuba  shore,  yon  may  ateer  S.  W.  after  batiil 
die  Bank,  in  latitude  24^  40%  and  when  sore  of  having  passed  the  Double-headed  Shot 
hanl  a  litde  more  southerly,  say  S.  W.  by  S.,  and  make  the  Island  of  Cuba;  diisiscaDe' 
the  route  by  die  Santaren  Channel,  and  is  at  all  times  prefersUe.  Keep  dofwn  in  shore 
as  fer  as  the  table  land  of  Maricsl,  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  when  you  may  ran  over  N. 
W.,  and  if  not  more  than  24  hours  In  the  Gulf,  yon  will  dear  the  Tortngas ;  bat  if  |« 
are  a  fenger  time  in  crossing,  it  will  be  prudent  to  keep  a  look  out  for  eofered  water  ad 
the  Tortugas.  The  Pan  of  Matanaas  bearing  S.  S.  W.  to  S.  appean  like  one  ronad  kill 
but  at  any  odier  bearing  you  wiU  see  another  each  side  of  it  not  so  high,  and  ad^siaiBf 
to  it.  If  you  are  near  in  shore,  on  passing  the  Havana,  you  vnil  see  the  shipping  ia  tbt 
harbor,  and  the  Moro  Castfe  light  may  be  seen  8  leagues  off.  The  table  of  Manel '»  9 
leagues  frt>m  the  Havana. 

PROVIDENCE  N.  W.  CHANNEL,  AND  N.  W.  EDGE  OF  THE  GREAT 
BAHAMA  BANK. — ^As  vessels  drawing  over  13  feet  water  cannot  crooa  the  Grcit 
Bahama  Bank,  firom  the  Berry  Islands  to  the  Orange  Keys,  it  is  neeeasaiy  to  natifit* 
afeng  die  edge  to  the  nordi  of  the  Isaacs,  and^  doubling  them,  go  as  fa  aoodi  as  tb* 
Orange  Keys ;  the  best  course  is,  when  up  widi  the  Hole-in-the-wall,  to  steer  W.  I  ^-v 
95  miles,  which  wiB  carry  you  to  the  west  edge  of  the  Bank,  and  about  4  mUss  tnm 
tke  Little  Isaac,  taking  care  to  keep  in  12  or  16  fiufaoma,  in  which  yon  oogpit  to  past  ^ 
miles  from  the  Great  Isaac;  then  shape  your  coarse  through  the  GnlC  exercinig  tbi 
utmost  care  so  as  not  to  get  fitf  out  from  the  edge  of  aoundings,  because  die  muifit 
yon  leave  the  edge,  and  get  into  Une  water,  you  will  be  in  the  general  cmrent,  or  G* 
Stream,  which  sets  strongly  to  die  northward;  thtsrefore,  if  the  wind  does  not  psi** 
steering  afeng  the  edge  of  the  Bank,  yon  ought  to  anchor  on  it,  and  wait  tiD  the  wiad  to 
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ihvonible.  He  who  htm  no  experience  in  this  place,  ought  not  to  pass  beyond  the  Great 
Isaac  by  night,  but  may  anchor  to  the  N.  £.  of  the  centre  of  the  island,  in  from  7  to  10 
fathoms,  on  sand,  and  wait  for  day-light. 

To  run  along  the  edge  of  these  banks,  you  have  to  attend  to  the  lead,  and  keep  an 
unusually  strict  lookout,  as  the  Gingerbread  Ground,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Little 
Isaac,  makes  up  at  once  from  deep  water,  with  which  guide,  and  the  notice  we  have 
given,  you  will  have  snilicient  information  to  enable  you  to  avoid  all  danger.  On  the 
edge  of  soundings,  although  you  do  not  feel  the  general  current,  yet  there  is  a  set  of  the 
tide,  which  may  either  run  a  vessel  off  the  edge,  or  upon  the  keys ;  but  this  cannot  hap- 
pen if  the  lead,  which  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  goii^,  is  properly  attended  to,  as  it 
will  warn  whether  to  keep  to  starboard  or  larboard,  in  order  to  preserve  the  proper 
depth.  In  this  passage  you  will  pass  Little  Isaac,  Great  Isaac,  Bemini  Isles,  and  Gun 
Key  light. 

THE  GINGERBREAD  GROUND  is  a  shoal  of  ten  miles  in  extent,  in  an  E.  S.  E. 
and  W.  N.  W.  direction,  and  varying  in  width  from  one  to  four  miles.  It  is  full  of  rocky 
heads,  with  as  little  as  6  feet  water.  The  S.  E.  point  is  in  lat.  26°  50',  bng.  78°  34', 
and  bears  W.  4°  S.,  78  miles,  from  the  Hole-in-the«waO.  The  N.  W.  point  is  in  lat.  26° 
56',  k>og.  78°  44',  and  bears  £.  13°  S.,  7i  miles,  from  the  Eastern  Little  Isaac.  Be- 
tween it  and  the  Little  Isaac  is  broken  ground;  the  shoal  is  about  one  and  a  quarter  mile 
within  the  edge  of  the  Bank. 

The  Little  Isaacs  are  three  smdU  rocky  keys,  running  in  an  £.  S.  £.  direction ;  the 
Eastern  one,  which  is  11  feet  high,  is  in  lat.  28°  58'  30",  long.  78°  51'  30".  The  N.  W. 
Key  bears  fnm  the  Eastern  one,  W.  27°  N.,  3  nules,  E.  7°  S.,  one  and  a  half  mUe. 
There  is  a  rock  a-wash  at  high  water.  There  is  anchorage  on  the  Banlt,  to  the  southt 
ward  of  the  Isaacs,  but  which  you  must  have  day  light  and  the  Chart  before  you  to  run 
ibr. 

THE  BROTHERS,  which  are  two  small  rocky  keys,  bear  W.  28°  N.,  7  miles,  from 
Ifie  Little  Isaacs.     The  bank  is  clear,  and  good  navigatk>n  between  them  and  the  Isaacs* 

THE  GREAT  ISAAC,  which  is  40  feet  high,  is  in  lat.  26°  02'  N.,  long,  79°  6'  30". 
N.  E.of  it,  li  mile,  is  a  rock  12  feet  high ;  and  in  a  N.  N.  E.  direction,  one  mile  from 
the  rockt  Aere  are  3  fathoms.  To  the  south  of  the  Great  Isaac,  for  some  distance,  there 
is  good  anchorage,  much  better  than  to  the  northward ;  as  the  only  thing  to  be  dreaded 
in  anchoring  is  a  sudden  change  of  wind  to  the  northward ;  and  in  that  case  you  have 
plenty  of  room  to  drift  or  get  under  way,  which  is  not  the  case  to  the  north  of  the  Great 

THE  HEN  AND  CHICKENS  bear  W.  53°  8.,  3i  miles,  from  the  Great  Isaac, 
and  are'  three  smaH  Keys,  on  a  bank  of  one  mile  in  extent  in  that  direction  :  from  these 
to  the  Bemini  Island,  the  bank  is  clear,  with  the  exception  of  the  Moselle  Shoal. 

THE  MOSELLE  SHOAL,  of  6  feet,  bears  from  the  north  point  of  the  North  Be- 
mini, N.  24°  W.,  distance  2i  miles.  It  is  about  one  mile  in  length,  in  a  N.  N.  E.  direo« 
lion.    It  bears  W.  57°  S.,  13  miles  distant,  from  the  Hen  and  Chickens. 

The  flood  here  sets  at  the  rate  of  about  li,  and  the  ebb  3  miles  an  hour. 

THE  BEMINIS  run  S.  20°  W.,  6i  miles.  They  are  bw  sandy  keys,  two  in  number. 
On  the  southern  one  there  is  a  weU.  The  south  point  of  the  South  Bemini  is  in  ht.  25^ 
44'  30",  long.  79°  20'.  The  edge  of  the  Bank  is  very  narrow  here,  not  being  over  a  mile 
from  the  keys. 

The  Bemini  Isles  are  low,  witii  some  small  trees,  or  rather  bushes,  on  them,  particu- 
larly on  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  South  Isle.  They  are  the  westernmost  isles  of  the  Great 
Bank.  Under  the  south  point  there  is  a  bay,  with  some  low  keys  lying  S.  S.  E.  and  S. 
£^  of  it,  in  which  you  can  anchor  and  have  shelter  from  winds  at  N.  round  to  S.  E.,  with 
41,  5,  and  6  fatiioms,  or  you  can  pass  the  night  here  when  bound  southward.  On  these 
keys  and  islands  there  is  some  wood  and  water. 

The  inlet,  or  harbor,  between  the  Beminis,  has  throughout  frt>m  12  and  11  to  10  and 
9  feet  at  low  water. 

From  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  Southern  Bemini,  a  chain  of  low  keys  and  rocks,  caDed 
the  Turtle  Rocks,  extends  about  3  miles  to  the  south.  Some  of  them  do  not  rise  to  the 
level  of  the  water.  Here  the  bank  is  very  steep,  as,  at  the  distance  of  a  pistol  shot,  no 
bottom  is  to  be  found,  and  at  the  half  length  of  a  ship,  are  14  and  15  fathoms,  on  sand. 
Barnett's  Harbor,  a  hole  in  the  bank,  of  2d  fathoms,  divides  this  from  a  succeeding  group 
of  keys,  called  the  Cat  Keys,  which  extend  to  the  south  nearly  to  25°  30'  N. 

From  the  South  Point  of  the  South  Bemini,  the  Bank  runs  S.  4°  E.,  some  6^  miles, 
which  brings  you  nearly  up  with  Gun  Key  light. 

GUN  KEY  LIGHT.— At  250  yards  from  the  southern  extreme  of  Gun  Key  (a  nar- 
row ridge  of  coral,  which  stands  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Great  Bahama  Bank)  a  light- 
house has  been  erected,  in  26°  34'  30"  north  kdatnde,  and  79°  18'  24"  west  longitude. 
Ita  base  m  25  feet  above  high  water,  and  the  height  of  the  tower  is  56  feet.  The  light 
fwolree  once  in  every  minute,  and  may  be  seen  in  all  direotions,  except  between  tt&e 
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bearings  of  S.  by  W.  |  W.,  and  S.  i  £^  fmagnetic,)  where,  at  the  diatuiee  of  abmil  9 
miles,  it  will  be  intercepted  by  the  Bernini  Islands. 

When  within  5  miles  distance,  vessels  should  not  bring  the  fi^t  to  the  aoofliwafd  of 
the  S.  E.,  as  the  chain  of  keys  and  reefs  projects  in  a  curve  to  the  westward,  and  aa  tfaey 
lie  within  a  mile  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  bank«  there  might  be  acareely  time  to  ofatain 
soundings.  The  flood  tide  also  sets  strongly  to  the  eastward  thiou^  the  intetrab  of 
the  keys,  where  it  is  hi^  water,  at  full  and  change,  at  7h.  30m.,  and  Uie  tide  risea  three 
feet. 

The  light  being  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  wiD  be  visiUe  in  dear  weather  at 
the  distance  of  12  miles  to  an  eye  elevated  10  feet. 

13 20  do. 

15 40  do. 

17 80  do. 

From  Gun  Key  fight,  the  Bank  runs  W.  63<'  S.,  23  miles,  which  m  up  with  tlia 
Sooth  Riding  Rock.  Fium  here  the  edge  of  the  Bank  runs  again  to  S.  4^  £.,  19  mile% 
to  Orange  Keys. 

From  Orange  Keys  you  may  leave  the  bank  and  enter  the  Gu](  widiout  dread  of  tka 
current,  steering  as  before  directed  for  the  Double-headed  Shot  Keys.  Or  you  may  frooi 
the  Riding  Rocks  steer  for  the  Salt  Key  Bank,  navigating  along  its  edge*  and,  aa  it  wenw 
having  doubled  the  western  angle,  steer  for  the  coast  of  Cuba;  but  to  do  this  it  is  Be- 
ceasaiy  to  steer  from  the  Ridfing  Rocks  S.  S.  W.,  and  sail  more  than  4  miles  the  hovr, 
and  as  one  is  not  master  of  the  winds,  if  it  should  be  calm,  you  irill  be  in  danger  of  drift- 
ing to  the  north,  a  thing  you  should  by  all  means  guard  against,  on  which  accoat  w 
consider  the  navigation  by  the  Santaren  Channel  as  preferable. 

This  navigation,  which  we  have  just  described,  is  not  in  common  practiced  bj 
bound  from  Europe  to  Havana,  or  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  it  offers  no  advantage 
diat  of  the  old  cbAunel,  or  that  to  the  south  of  Cuba,  which  is  more  direct ;  but  it 
be  well  for  veeseb  from  the  United  States,  and  for  those  who,  driven  out  of  the 
Channel,  by  calms  or  accident,  wish  to  avoid  the  long  circuit  of  gainiBg  auflfeient 
longitude  to  make  Point  Maysi  and  return  to  Havana  by  the  old  clunneL 

From  the  south*  say  5  or  6  miles,  of  the  Orange  Keys,  steer  S.  W.  |  W^  60 
which  will  bring  you  up  with  the  light  on  the  Double-headed  Shot  Keys,  and 
thence,  if  bound  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  steer  W.  by  S.,  which  puts  the  curreot  <ni 
your  larboard  bow,  steering  a  little  more  south,  if  ni^t,  that  you  may  niake  the  F  LORIDA 
REEF  in  the  day  light.  After  making  the  reef  you  steer  the  following  ooniaes,  as  showm 
on  the  Chart  published  by  £.  &  G.  W.  Bhmt,  of  the  FkiridA  ReeC 

The  floating  light,  bearing  W.  i  &  4i  to  5  miles  distant,  steer  S.  W.  by  S.,  19  mOau^ 
thence  S.  W.  i  W.  29|  miles,  then  W.  S.  W.  47i  mUes,  when  the  West  Samboes  Kej 
win  be  north  of  you,  2^  miles  distant;  horn  thence  W.  {  S.  will  cany  you  up  with 
west  end  of  the  reef. 

N.  B.  The  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  steering,  and  the  log,  in  running 
eourses  and  distances. 

West  of  the  meridian  of  Key  West  diere  is  often  a  westerly  current  12  milea  in 
south  from  the  reef. 

SOUTHERN  BORDER  OF  GREAT  BAHAMA  BANK.— Key  Veide 
south-easternmost  key  of  the  Great  Bahama  Bank,  in  lat.  22°.  It  is  only  a  mile  aad  a 
half  in  length,  and  about  two  cables'  length  broad,  extending  E.  S.  £.  anid  W.  N.  W^ 
and  is  destitute  of  fresh  water.  From  this  key  the  edge  of  the  bank  extends  W.  S.  19F., 
11  leagues,  to  the  Key  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Bahama  Channel.  The 
ground  between  Key  Verde  and  St.  Domingo's  Key  is  generally  clean;  bat  there  aiv 
two  shoals:  one  at  13  miles  fi^m  Key  Verde,  on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  is  called  Sc  Via- 
cent's,  and  does  not  exceed  a  cable's  length  in  extent  from  N.  N.  W.  to  S.  S.  £.,  by  batf 
a  cable  at  its  greatest  breadth,  with  only  3  feet  over  it;  the  second  shoal  is  also  on  the 
edge  of  the  bank,  9  miles  friom  St.  Vincent's,  and  22  from  Key  Verde :  it  is  ftraied  of 
rocks,  is  not  so  large  as  the  former,  and  has  one  fathom  over  iL 

The  Key  of  St.  Domingo  is  arid :  it  is  a  cable's  length  long,  and  half  a  one  broad,  and 
its  middle  forms  a  small  hill,  covered  with  the  Indian  fish-bnsh,  which  looks  like 
set  vessel,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues.  A  breaker  extends  from 
S.  S.  W.side  to  the  disbince  of  three  leagues;  and  W.  by  S.  from  its  middle,  at  the 
tance  of  two  or  three  cables,  there  is  a  bank  of  6  and  7  fethoma,  with  very  dear  water, 
where  shelter  from  the  breezes  may  be  found. 

On  the  southern  part  of  the  bank,  to  the  westward  of  the  Key  of  St.  Domingo,  tficw  ia 
ao  iMrticular  object  which  is  not  sufficiently  described.  The  only  qtots  above  water  are 
the  two  keys  called  Lobos  and  Guincho,  or  Wolf  and  Ginger  Keya,  both  of  which  hasa 
feul  ground  about  them,  from  north  round  by  east  to  south,  so  that,  in  theae  dirnniniM 
they  shoidd  not  be  approached  nearer  than  a  mile.  Both  may  be  aeen  at  the  ^^Hrtanr  of 
41  or  8  milea.  The  ahoal  grounds  named  the  Mucaias,  which  are  about  20  aailea  to  tft» 
flODth-eastwaid  flf  IfOboB,  have  weeda  or  graas  at  the  bottom,  and  it  ia»  thereibre. 
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ib  iiotic6  that  llie  water  on  them  remains  oa  dark  colored  aa  in  the  mid-channel.  Wilh* 
out  them  are  no  floundings,  and  they  should,  therefore,  be  approached  with  great  caution, 
for  without  this  a  Tessel  may  easily  %e  lost,  even  in*  day  light.  On  the  very  edge  of  the 
bank,  between  Lobos  and  Gtiincbo,  there  are  some  odier  shoal  spets;  and  vessels  of  great 
dranght  should  not  venture  upon  the  bank.  There  are,  likewiao,  some  rocky  spots  to  die 
westward  of  Ouincho,  so  that  catition  here  ia  also  required. 

ANOUILA,  OR  SALT  KEY  BANK.---Tbi8  bank  lies  oppoeite  the  western  end  of 
the  Old  Channel  of  Bahama,  between  the  Great  Bank  of  Bahama  and  the  Island  of  Cuba* 
and  forms  the  channels  of  Santaren  and  St.  Nicholas,  the  former  on  its  N.  E.,  and  the 
latter  on  its  south  side. 

At  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Salt  Kev  Bank,  on  the  elbow,  or  north-western- 
most and  highest  of  the  narrow  ridge  of  detached  barren  rocks,  commonly  known  as  the 
Double-headed  Shot  Keys,  a  lighthouse  has  been  erected  in  25^  56'  23"  i^.  latitude,  and 
goo  27'  38"  W.  longitude. 

Its  base  is  46  feet  above  high  water,  and  tibe  height  of  the  tower  ia  54  feet. 

The  light  Is  fixed,  and  may  be  seen  in  all  directions,  except  on  the  bearing  of  S.  W.  by 
W.  i  W.,  (magnetic,)  when,  at  the  distance  of  about  9  miles,  it  will  be  interrupted  bj 
Water  Key. 

From  the  lighthouse,  the  south-westernmost  of  the  Double-headed  Shot  Keys  bean 
S.  S.  W.  I  W.,  (magnetic,)  distant  3i  miles. 

The  Florida  Stream  is  generally  found  to  set  strongly  to  the  N.  E.,  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  these  rocks,  but  through  the  intervals  of  the  keys,  the  ebb  and  flood  tides  run 
iwid^  off  and  on  the  bank.  It  is  high  water,  at  full  and  change,  at  9  o'clock;  the 
tkie  rises  from  2  to  3  feet 

The  light  being  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  will  be  vialUe  in  clear  weather 
at  the  dii^ance  of  14  miles  to  an  eye  elevated  10  feet. 

15J  »*  "  **  20    " 

29     ••  **  **  80    " 

The  following  descriptton  of  this  bank  is  by  Mr.  De  Mayne,  who  surveyed  it  in  1825: 

'^Its  greatest  extent  is  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  about  20|  leagues,  and  the  broadest  part 
is  about  12  leagues.  Its  western  edge  is  bounded  by  a  chain  of  barren  rocks,  called  the 
Double-headed  Shot  Keys,  the  north-westernmost  of  which,  called  Elbow  Key,  lies  in 
latitude  23^  55'  N.,  and  longitude  80^^  25'  30''  W.  From  this  point  they  extend  to  the 
N.  E.  by  E.,  in  rather  a  circular  direction,  9  miles  to  Water  Key,  which  is  the  largest  of 
this  chain,  being  neariy  2  miles  in  length,  and  about  half  a  mile  broad.  Near  the  centre 
of  this  key,  and  ckise  to  a  good  boat  landing-place,  i>n  the  south  side,  is  a  natural  well  of 
fresh  water,  formed  by  a  hole  in  the  rock. 

**  Oppoeite  Water  Key,  as  well  as  all  these  chains  of  rocks,  on  tibe  south,  or  bank  side, 
there  is  good  anchorage,  in  5  or  6  fathoms  water,  at  any  distance  from  them,  and  good 
holding  ground;  and  from  these  rocks  being  so  closely  connected,  they  form  a  complete 
breakwater  against  the  winds  from  the  W.,  N.  W.,  N.,  and  N.  E.  quarters,  which  some- 
times Mow  with  great  violence,  particularly  in  the  months  of  February  and  March.  The 
wind  from  any  other  quarter  seldom  blows  stronger  than  what  may  be  termed  a  brisk 
pde. 

*^From  abreast  of  Water  Key,  the  bank  trends  to  E.  N.  E.  about  8  or  9  leagues,  and 
thence  S.  £.  by  S.  to  the  Anguila  Islands,  a  distance  of  about  13i  leagues.  In  this  space, 
diere  are  several  clusters  of  rocks,  rugged  and  barren,  some  of  which  are  very  little  above 
the  sea,  situated  at  about  4  miles  within  the  edge  of  the  bank,  forming  channels  or  pas- 
sages to  the  bank,  which  appear  safe  to  sail  through.  They  are  distant  from  each  other 
from  1  to  10  miles.  On  examining  the  four  westernmost  of  these  passages,  there  was  not 
found  less  than  5  fathoms  water;  &e  bottom  very  rocky,  until  you  get  well  on  the  bank. 
Ships  should  be  cautious  not  to  approach  too  near  these  clusters  of  rocks;  the  deepest 
water  will  be  found  by  keeping  as  near  mid-channel  as  possible. 

**The  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  Anguila  Islands  appears  in  latitude  23^  29'  40"  N.,  and 
longitude  79^  27'  40"  W.  The  north-westernmost  of  the  Dog  Rocks,  in  latitude  24^^  4' 
10",  and  longitude  79^  50'  W.  A  dangerous  shoal  is  represented  near  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  bank,  m  latitude  23°  46^';  but  this,  with  the  various  keys  near  the  edge,  and  rocky 
heads  in  the  interior  of  the  bank,  will  be  best  understood  by  inspecting  the  chart; 

**Key  Sal  is  situated  near  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  the  bank,  and  distant  from  the  El- 
bow Key  of  the  Double-headed  Shots  about  4i  leagues.  This  island  is  of  a  triangular 
shape,  and  about  1^  mile  in  length,  having  an  excellent  salt  pond  in  its  centre,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  is  of  the  finest  quality.  The  centre  of  this  key  is  in  latitude  23°  42'  N., 
and  k)ngitude  80°  20<|'  W.  Nearly  east  from  Key  Sal,  distant  2i  miles,  Is  a  small  shoal, 
even  with  the  water's  edge,  called  Lavanderas;  and  in  a  north-west  direction  from  the 
•ame  key,  about  4  miles,  is  another  small  shoal,  also  even  with  the  water's  edge.  Both 
dieee  dangers  can  be  seen  at  all  times,  in  the  day,  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  avoid  them. 
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*'The  gesend  depths  on  the  interior  of  tlie  buih,  dMMe  on  the  rockjr  h— de  OKcepted, 
•re  from  4  to  ^  6,  and  7  fiuhome. 

**The  tidoA  oo  the  west  part  of  the  beok^ being  much  influenced  by  the  Gulf  Strf  w, 
ran  in  vuioiu  dlrectione.  The  flood  selB  strong  tfaroogh  all  Ae  openings,  or  IwjiwtMjn 
the  rocks,  towards  the  centre  of  the  bank,  and  the  ebb  eontrarj.  It  is  hig^  water,  oa 
full  and  change  days,  at  Anguik  Island,  at  threo-qnarters  after  8,  and  at  Water  Iriand  M 
9  o*ck)ck.  Spnng  tides  generally  rise  3  fiset  4  inches,  neapa  2  feet  Z  inches;  but  mach 
depends  on  the  wind.'* 

The  Derrotero  says.  Key  Sal  may  be  discoTered  at  the  distance  of  10  miles,  and  finesh 
water  may  be  procured  on  it  with  facility,  ahhongh  there  is  not  any  on  Angnila,  or  the 
other  keys  in  its  vicinity.  This  bank  has  three  rocky  shoals  npon  it,  as  shown  in  the 
charts;  bat  ▼essels  may  navigate  upon  it  without  danger  in  7i,  8,  and  9  fiohona  water, 
in  all  the  months  from  Ootot^  to  May.  Whenever  the  appearance  of  the  aky  indicates 
a  hard  north,  it  is  advisable  to  enter  on  the  bank,  and  anchor  under  the  shelter  of  the 
keys;  or  yon  may  lie  to  there,  being  carefdl  only  to  make  ose  of  the  lead,  ontd  the  wind 
changes,  so  as  to  enable  yoa  to  proceed. 

The  current  does  not  always  set  through  Nicholss  Channel  to  the  wustnnid,  bni  n  raf- 
ohur  tide  of  ebb  and  flood  prevails  throughoat;  the  flood  setting  eastward,  and  the  ek^ 
westvvard,  at  the  rate  of  aboat  one  mile  in  an  hour. 

In  the  Santaren  Channel,  between  the  Great  Bank  of  Bahama  and  the  Salt  Key  Bonk, 
there  is  said  Id  be  rarely  any  current,  anless  after  heavy  gales,  when  it  rana  wih  great 
violence  up  and  down.  If  it  predominates  in  one  directioa  more  dnm  another*  it  is  to  the 
N.  N.  W.,  and  about  one  mile  an  hoar. 

Descripiiim  of  the  SouAem  tmd  EaHem  CoaaU  of  Eati  FUniiA. 

TORTUGAS  ISLANDS.— On  the  aouthem  edge  of  soundinp,  which  extend  off 
the  western  coast  of  the  promontory  or  peninsula  of  East  Florida,  are  10  or  11  keys  or 
small  islands,  called  the  Tortugas  Islands,  which  is  the  westernmost  land,  and  which  an- 
nounces the  proximi^  of  the  General  FJk>rida  Reef^  which  terminates  the  soothem  edge 
of  soundings*  and  which  continues  to  the  east,  doubling  the  above  mentioned  pctMDoatary, 
and  ezten(k  to  Cape  Florida. 

The  Tortugas  (ofken  called  the  Dry  Tortogas)  are  generally  looked  upon  to  be  very 
dangerous,  and  to  a  person  unacquainted  with  them,  they  undoubtedly  are  so,  eepecklly 
in  the  night  tame ;  yet,  when  they  are  known,  on  many  occasions,  they  mi^  be  found 
both  useful  and  convenient.  They  extend  east  and  west  9  miles,  and  north  and  aouth  6 
miles,  and,  although  very  low,  can  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  12  miles,  being  covered  with 
bushes:  you  should  not  come  nearer  them  than  2  miles,  as  they  have  some  lockj  spin 
which  extend  that  distance  from  them. 

To  the  west  there  is  a  large  bank  of  coral  rocks,  intermixed  with  white  patches  «f 
sand,  on  which  the  soundings  are  irregular;  but  as  the  bottom  shows  itself  very  plaiaty, 
there  is  no  danger.  This  bank  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  between  it  and  the  Tortugss 
Iskinds  there  is  a  clear  channel  of  three  miles  wide,  with  soundings  from  13  to  17  ^»*»**— 
water. 

The  Tortugas  are  situated  N.  14°  W.,  true,  about  30  leagues  from  the  neareet  part  of 
Cuba,  the  table  land  of  Mariel,  and  14  leagues  from  the  westernmost  of  the  Florida  Keys. 
The  S.  W.  key,  which,  though  one  of  the  smallest,  is  the  most  material  to  be  known. 
is  in  lat.  24°  36'.  A  reef  of  coral  rocks  runs  ofi"  it  S.  W.  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  on  which 
the  water  is  discolored. 

If  you  are  bound  to  the  eastward,  and  meet  with  a  strong  easterly  gale,  which  ia  fro- 
quent  there  in  the  summer  season,  you  may  safely  come  to  an  anchor  in  5  or  6  frufaoms, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  ftile  off  shore,  under  the  lee  of  the  long  sandy  island  to  the  north* 
ward  of  the  South-west  Key.  There  is  a  good  anchorage,  also,  in  several  other  places, 
particularly  in  a  small  but  snug  harbor,  near  Bush  Key,  which  is  entirely  sheltered  froai 
the  sea  by  a  large  reef  of  rocks,  and  a  flat  shoal  within  them,  about  half  a  mile  broad ; 
the  bottom  is  soft  clay  and  mud.  This  harbor  is  quite  smo^b*  even  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
and  in  case  of  necessity  a  vessel  might  easily  be  hove  down  neifi,-a8  there  are  3  fiuhoms 
water  close  to  the  bank.  There  is  no  drinkable  water  to  be  got  on  any  of  the  TortBgBS» 
except  on  the  northernmost  island ;  nor  is  there  any  fire-wood,  except  a  few  bosh^a. 
which  it  were  a  pity  to  cut  down,  as  they  serve  to  distinguish  the  keys  at  a  distni^e;  bo* 
the  Tortugas  abound  with  a  variety  of  sea  birds,  turtle,  and  excellent  fish. 

There  is  a  channel  of  17  miles  in  width  between  the  eastern  key  and  the  west  end  of 
the  Florida  Reef.  Thirteen  and  a  quarter  miles  from  the  Eastern  K^y,  in  an  £.6=  S. 
direction,  there  is  a  shoal  of  12  feet,  of  about  4  of  a  mile  in  extenL  Bush  Key  light  hw% 
west  from  the  shoal,  17  i  miles  distant.  This  is  the  only  danger ;  with  care,  and  eeetac 
the  light,  it  IB  a  channel  which  should  be  taken  by  day  light  in  preference  to  going 
the  Tortugas ;  the  chart  makes  it  perfectly  safe.  * 
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'  CaTO  MarqoeM  it  a  very  dangeroiia  aod  extenrire  iMUik  of  quicksand,  on  erery  part  of 
which  you  have  no  more  than  4  or  5  feet  water.  It  is  of  a  remarkable  white  color, 
especially  all  along  the  north  edge,  and  may  Aisily  be  seen  and  avoided  in  the  day  time. 

The  laide  between  the  Tortugas  and  Cayo  Marquese  sets  variably  through  the  north* 
ward,  and  ebbs  to  the  £.  S.  E.,  about  3  or  3i  feet,  by  the  shore. 

The  proximity  of  the  Florida  Reef  is  shown  oleaiiy  in  the  day  time  by  the  whiteness 
of  the  water,  so  that  there  can  be  no  danger  in  drawing  in  with  it ;  but  if  safe  by  day,  it 
is  not  so  bv  night,  nor  in  bad  weather,  when  you  should  carefuUy  avoid  it,  and  be  sure  to 
keep  the  lead  going,  by  which  means  yon  can  avoid  danger  at  &e  distance  of  two  miles 
from  the  edges  of  the  keys  or  reefs. 

In  paasing  the  promontory  of  Florida  it  is  not  this  reef  akme  which  you  see,  bat  an  in- 
numerable quantity  of  keys  and  islands,  raised  upon  a  bank  north  of  it. 

On  Buah  Key  (Garden  Key)  one  of  the  Dry  Tortugas,  is  a  lighthouse,  elevated  70 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  showing  a  fixed  light,  and  can  be  seen  whefi  a  vesselison 
ihare^  and  is  without  doubt  the  worst  kept  Kght  on  the  coast.  It  can  be  approached  within 
3  miles  on  the  west  and  east  sides,  but  on  the  S.  W.  you  should  keep  at  the  distaneeof  6 
miles. 

BANKS  AND  COAST  OF  FLORIDA.— Seventeen  and  ahalf  mMesto  the  eastward 
of  the  easternmost  Tortugas,  is  placed  the  west  edge  of  the  bank,  caHed  the  Marquese  Bank, 
and  Id  miles  farther  east  are  placed,  on  this  bank,  the  key  called  Marquese  Key,  which  is 
the  westernmost  of  a  group,  of  which  the  northernmost  is  called  Boca  Grande  Key ;  this 
key  k  the  largest  of  the  groups  and  is  near  six  miles  east  and  west.  About  one  mile  to 
the  eastward  of  this  key  the  first  bank  ends,  whose  eastern  edge. runs  about  north 
and  south.  The  first  bank  is  separated  from  the  foltowing  by  a  channel  of  two  miles 
wkie,  with  10  or  12  feet  water,  sandy  bottom.  This  channel  is  called  Boca  Grande,  bat 
no  man  who  is  not  well  acquainted,  should  ever  attempt  to  take  the  channel,  as  there  are 
some  shoals  in  it. 

The  second  bank,  called  the  Mangrove  Islands,  is  like  the  first,  upon  which  is  raised  a 
portion  of  islands,  of  which  the  three  southernmost  have  white  sandy  beaches.  This 
second  bank  may  be  viewed  as  distinct  from  the  following,  although  tney  are  united  on 
their  northern  part  by  an  isthmus  of  half  a  mile  wide;  otherwise  they  are  separated  by 
a  channel  of  1  mile  in  breadth,  which  contains  from  10  feet  to  12  fiithoms  water,  low  tide. 

The  third  bonk  is  that  of  Key  West  and  the  Pine  Islands,  at  the  western  part  of  whioh 
it  is  called  by  the  former,  and  at  the  eastern  by  the  latter  name. 

A  lighthi>ase  is  built  on  Key  West,  containing  a  fixed  light,  and  a  aambar  of  buoys  are 
placed,  vis. : 

A  white  buoy,  showing  3  feet  above  the  water,  and  on  the  reef,  in  26  feet  water,  bearing 
from  the  lighthouse  on  Whitehead  Point  S.  S.  £.,  and  from  the  lighthouse  on  Sand  Key, 
£.  by  N.  i  N. 

A  white  buoy,  showing  3  feet  above  water,  moored  in  27  or  28  feet,  and  bearing  S.  S. 
W.  I  W.  from  the  lighthouse  on  Whitehead  Point,  [Key  West,]  near  the  dry  rocks  which 
lie  to  the  wast  of  Sand  Key,  to  show  the  west  channel  into  Key  West. 

The  first  island  on  its  western  edge,  is  Key  West,  which  lies  £.  by  N.  and  W.  by  S., 
6  miles  in  length,  N.  and  S.  2  miles  in  breadth,  and  about  56  miles  fr-om  the  main  land  of 
Florida,  and  its  southern  coast  is  very  sandy.  This  island  is  covered  with  trees,  especially 
on  its  western  part,  in  which  there  is  a  secure  anchorage,  with  a  channel  of  4i  fkthoins  to 
enter  it,  and  2i  fathoms  within,  well  sheltered.  To  enter  this  channel  you  must  observe 
the  following  directions,  viz.  :^In  running  abng  the  Gulf  Stream  you  must  not  attempt 
to  pass  the  reef,  which  is  about  six  miles  from  the  island,  until  you  bring  Whitehead 
Point  lighthouse,  which  is  on  the  S.  W.  point  of  die  island,  and  which  exhibits  a  fixed 
light,'  to  bear  N.  N.  W. ;  then  steer  for  the  harbor,  which  lies  at  the  N.  W.  point,  leaving 
Sand  Key  lighthouse,  which  exhibits  a  revolving  light,  on  your  lafboard  hand,  as  you 
cross  the  reef,  and  taking  care  to  give  Whitehead  Point  a  berth  of  one  mile  on  account  of 
a  reef  that  makes  oflf  from  it.  The  lighthouse  on  Sand  Key  bears  fr:om  Key  West  light- 
house S.  S.  W.,  nine  milos^istant.  After  you  pass  thereof  (at  the  inner  edge  of  which 
a  buoy  haa  been  placed,  as  Afore  mentioned,)  haul  up  for  the  fiag-staif.  You  will  have 
31  to  4  fathoms  water  crossing  the  reef,  and  then  from  6  to  7  fiithoms  until  you  enter  the 
harbor,  where  you  may  anchor  with  perfect  safety.  There  is  a  powerfrd  tide  here,  rising 
and  fiiUing  about  4  to  6  feet,  and  setting  alternately  N.  £.  and  S.  W. 

Sand  Key  lighthouse  is  erected  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  near  Key  West.  The  lantern 
is  elevated  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  shows  a  revolving  light,  which  revolves 
once  in  54  seconds. 

There  is  a  passage  through  Key  West  from  Florida  Stream,  into  the  Bay  of  Mexko. 
for  vessels  drawing  12  feet,  at  k)w  water.  This  passage  is  about  6  miles  in  extent,  and 
vessels  by  passing  through  it,  save  the  danger  and  delay  of  going  round  the  Dry  Tortu- 
m,  which  are  a  group  of  ten  distinct  islands  or  keys,  lying  off  the  west  coast  of  £a8t 
Florida,  low,  some  covered  with  mangroves,  surrounded  with  reefs  and  sand-banks,  ex* 
tending  N.  £.  and  S.  W.  10  or  11  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  8  miles,  and  may  be  seen 
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atthe  dntance  of  4  letgaes.  Good  pilotB  can  be  •btaioed  at  Key  West  to  carry  yemik 
tfaroogh.  The  harbor  is  large  and  oammodioiis,  admittittg  ▼easels  of  the  largest  chs. 
where  they  ara  protected  from  all  winds  within  200  yards  of  the  N.  W.  point  of  the  inl- 
and, and  seyeral  ponds  of  fresh  water,  which  for  nine  months  in  the  year  prodnee  exce^ 
lent  water. 

From  Key  West  eastward  for  24  miles,  there  are  nothing  bat  low  mangrove  islaodi, 
in  whose  channels  nothing  bnt  canoes  can  pass.  This  third  bank  terminates  at  Bahii 
Honda,  and  the  islands  to  the  eastward  are  somewhat  larger,  and  corered  with  pine  trees, 
but  are  low  and  drowned  like  the  others,  and  their  channels  are  navigable  only  for  bcnlB. 
Of  the  whole  of  these  islands  there  is  bnt  one,  which  is  13  miles  from  Key  West,  wbidi, 
akhongh  small,  is  of  tolerable  height,  is  rongh  and  covered  with  trees,  and  in  whaleter 
direction  yon  see  it,  appears  in  the  form  of  a  sad<fie. 

Off  Bahia  Honda  a  bnoy  is  pbced,  in  27  feet  water,  bearing  nordi,  when  Looe  Key 
Beacon  wiD  bear  W.  S.  W.  i  W. 

The  next  bank  is  called  Bahia  Honda,  separated  from  die  last  by  a  channel  of  hsif  a 
mile  wide,  which  clumnel  is  called  Bahia  Honda,  and  in  which  there  is  anchorage  in  3 
and  34  fiuhoms.  This  channel  is  easily  known,  becanse  on  its  western  part,  and  oa  lbs 
very  eastern  part  of  the  last  bank  of  Key  West  and  Pine  Islands,  there  are  three  snnl 
ialands,  and  on  its  eastern  part,  npon  this  fooith  bank  of  Bahia  Honda,  diere  is  one  caBed 
Pslm  Island,  which  is  laige,  and  has  a  sandy  beach,  and  is  remarkable  by  the  many  luek 

Sm  trees  with  which  it  is  covered,  and  are  the  first  you  see  coming  from  the  westwud 
is  bank  of  Bahia  Honda  has  bnt  few  keys,  and  extends  £.,  abont  four  leagnea. 

From  the  fourth  the  fifth  follows,  called  Key  Vacas,  or  Cow  Keys,  extending  to  dis 
eastward  abont  5  leagues,  upon  which  bank  a  gronp  called  by  the  same  name  w  rused 
the  eastemmoet  of  which  is  caHed  Dntch  Key,  or  Cayo  Hofauides;  between  diiB  key  sad 
Key  Bivoras  is  one  league.  This  key  is  remarkable  by  its  vfhite  aandy  beach,  and  by  a 
tolerable  hi^  hill  covered  with  trees,  which  is  on  its  western  part. 

Concerning  the  whole  of  the  channel  to  the  westward  of  the  Cow  Keys,  it  mav  be 
Booessary  to  state  the  foDovring  remarks,  namely,  that  you  will  have  two  fiohoms  witer 
an  the  way  within  a  mile  of  the  keys,  and  will  always  find  the  deepest  water  nearest  to 
the  reef.  That  the  nsoal  medwd  navigating  between  the  reef  and  dbe  keys,  ia,  to  ptocetA 
in  the  day  time,  and  lie  at  anchor  in  the  night;  and  that  should  yon  be  obliged  to  anchar 
whero  there  is  any  coral,  it  wiU  sometimes  be  necessary  to  bnoy  up  your  cable  to  prevent 
its  being  rubbed. 

From  the  eastern  eztrome  of  Key  Bivoras  to  the  westernmost  part  of  Old  Matecambe. 
b  3i  miles.  Old  Matecumbe  is  4  miles  long  in  the  direction  of  N.  £.  and  S.  W.,  and  ia 
N.  £.  point  is  covered  by  some  very  high  trees,  appearing  like  table-land.  On  the  nonk 
end  of  OH  Matecumbe  is  a  natural  well,  in  a  rock,  containing  excellent  water. 

One  mile  east  of  Old  Matecumbe,  lies  Indian  Key,  to  the  eastward  of  vrhich  there  is  a 
channel  running  to  the  northward,  with  10  and  12  feet  water,  where  by  dooUing  the  N. 
£.  point  of  Old  Matecumbe,  you  may  anchor,  sheltered  from  all  winds.  This  chanoel  u 
easily  discovered  by  the  white  shoals  of  only  2  or  3  feet,  bordering  both  aidea  of  it, 
aerve  as  an  excellent  beacon. 

Two  miles  N.  £.  of  Old  Matecimibe  yon  will  find  Little  Matecumbe,  which  ia 
aame  direction  has  4  miles  in  length :  this  key  is  covered  widi  high  treee.  Off  Us  N< 
£.  part  there  is  a  small  mangrove  island,  separated  by  a  channel  of  half  a  mile  widft 
and  N.  £.  of  die  last  there  is  another,  of  tolerable  sise,  separated  by  another  chaanel  fi 
the  same  breadth.  This  is  also  separated  by  another  channel,  like  the  others,  from  Los; 
Island. 

N.  £.  from  Long  Xshmd  lies  Key  Largo,  separated  like  the  odiers  by  a  small  narrow 
channel.  Nearly  east  from  this  channel,  H  mile,  lies  Key  Tavemier,  to  die  noithmi^ 
of  which  there  is  exceDent  anchorage  for  vessels  drawing  not  over  8  feet  water,  and  ■* 
one  of  the  anchorages  much  frequented  by  the  fishermen.  About  N.  £.  by  N.'from  Kft 
Tavernier  lies  the  Key  Meichor  Ilodrigues,  which  is  an  island  of  tolerable  extension,  tnl 
the  land  so  spongy  that  the  roots  of  the  trees  are  discovered. 

A  floating  fight  is  placed  off  Key  Largo,  bearing  from  the  highest  land  on  the  kev  fi. 
by  S.,  distant  7  miles ;  from  the  elbow  of  Carysfort  Reef,  N.  |  £.,  distant  3  to  4  m^f*- 
The  outer  reef  (say  14  fothoms  water)  bears  £.,  distant  2i  miles.  Lat.  25^  I9f  N.,  Iob^* 
80°  16'  20"  W. 

The  coast  runs  from  Meichor  Rodrlgnes  to  Key  Largo  N.  N.  £.,  N.  by  £.,  and  X- 
on  which  last  course  there  are  various  keys  for  some  distance,  of  which  the  last  is  caU^ 
Key  Biscayno ;  and  the  eastern  point  of  which  is  called  Cape  Florida. 

From  Key  Biscayno  to  Hillsborough  Inlet  there  is  a  narrow  reef,  running  panOd  to 
the  shore,  about  five  miles  distant,  having  on  it,  off  New  River,  12  feet. 

The  shores  of  this  coast  are  lined  with  a  bank  of  regular  soundings,  which  run  eff* 
good  distance;  this  regularity  of  soundings  extends  from  Cope  Flor^  to  lat.  27^  1* 
N.,  where  there  is  a  &oal  of  15  feet  three  miles  fitun  the  land ;  from  dience  to  Ci|* 
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Canaveral,  the  coast  is  clean.  The  soondings  off  Cape  CanaTeral,  that  cape  bearing  W. 
by  S.,  are  55,  76,  and  90  fathoms,  at  32,  36,  and  39  miles  distance. 

Key  Biscayno  lies  a  little  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Florida.  On  it  is  a  lighthouse,  the 
lantern  elevated  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  exhibits  a  fixed  light. 

A  white  buoy,  showing  3  feet  above  water,  is  placed  on  a  reef  near  Cape  Florida ; 
Soldier*s  Key  bears  from  it  W.  by  N.,  and  Saunders'  Hat  bears  S.  S.  W. 

From  Cape  Canaveral  the  coast  runs  N.  W.  by  N.  26  leagues,  to  the  entrance  of  New 
Smyrna,  which  is  barred,  and  only  fit  for  boats  and  launches ;  the  coast  is  very  clean,  and 
you  may,  without  danger,  keep  within  two  miles  of  it. 

Seven  leagues  N.  25°  W.  from  New  Smyrna,  is  the  entrance  to  Matanzas,  but  only 
vessels  of  very  light  draft  can  enter  it :  this  bar  has  8  feet,  at  high  water.  From  this  en- 
trance there  is  an  island  navigation  to  St.  Augustine,  formed  by  the  island  of  St.  Anasta- 
sia  and  the  mun.  The  tide  rises  4  feet  at  spring  tides,  and  it  is  high  virater  at  full  and 
change  at  7h.  15m.  The  whole  of  this  piece  of  coast  is  equally  clean  with  the  anterior. 
You  have  8  fethoms  one  league  fW>m  the  land. 

From  Matanzas  to  St.  Augustine  is  12  miles,  and  the  Island  of  St.  Anastasia  extends 
the  whole  length ;  you  may  keep  along  it  at  two  miles  distant,  in  5  and  6  fathoms.  You 
can  see  this  island  from  15  fiithoms,  as  it  is  pretty  high,  and  also  distinguished  by  the 
lighthouse,  showmg  a  fixed  light ;  the  coast  to  the  northward  is  very  low,  and  you  can  see 
it  but  a  short  distance,  so  that  it  makes  a  good  mark  to  know  if  you  are  north  or  s^uth  of 
St«  Augustine. 

SOUNDINGS  OFF  FLORIDA. 

The  whole  of  the  coast  from  Cape  St.  Bias,  as  after  mentioned,  sends  off  a  bank  of 
soundings  which  stretches  a  long  distance  from  the  land,  and  these  soundings  are  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  Tortugas  soundings,  and  are  so  clean  that  other  danger  is 
not  known  in  the  whole  of  it,  than  a  spot  or  knoll  of  sand  in  lat.  28°  35',  and  lies  about  12 
miles  east  of  the  meridian  of  St.  Bias.*  This  knoll  has  but  3  feet  on  it,  and  so  steep  that 
from  100  fathoms  you  will  be  upon  it,  and  is  probably  what  was  called  in  ancient  charts 
Providence  Island.  The  whole  of  these  soundings  are  very  equal,  diminishing  gradually 
towards  the  shore. 

AVhen  you  enter  on  these  soundings,  without  a  sure  knowledge  of  the  latitude,  and  in 
parallels  near  the  Tortugas,  it  is  necessary  to  run  carefully  to  get  soundings  on  its  edge, 
and  not  get  into  less  than  40  or  35  fathoms,  which  is  a  depth  to  keep  clear  of  the  Tortugas, 
which  lie  in  30  fathoms;  that  is,  if  they  did  not  exist  the  regular  soundings  of  thetmnk 
wiould  be  30  fathoms  where  they  are  placed :  on  the  western  part  of  these  keys  the 
soundings  ar^  steep. 

You  should  take  the  same  precaution  when  entering  on  soundings  in  parallels  north 
of  the  Tortugas.  You  should  take  this  same  precaution  when  navigating  to  the  south- 
ward, that  you  may  leave  soundings  with  safety  off  its  southern  edge,  so  that  what  is  said 
is  sufficient  to  liberate  you  from  all  danger  offered  by  the  Tortugas. 

On  the  edges  of  this  bank  the  waters  run  lively  to  the  southward,  so  that  when  navigating 
from  the  westward,  with  intention  of  sounding  on  its  ed^e,  the  ship  will  be  retarded  by 
the  wind,  which  fixes  itself  at  £.  N.  £.,  or  £.;  but  when  for  two  days  you  experience  a 
difference  of  latitude  to  the  southward  of  20  miles  more  than  account,  you  may  be  sure 
that  you  are  in  the  vicinity  of  soundings,  in  which  case  you  may  suppose  yourself  in  the 
meridian  of  the  edge,  and  calculate  an  error,  il'not  exceeding  30  miles,  and  thence  take 
your  route  with  security. 

FLORIDA  K£EF.— To  the  eastward  of  the  Tortugas,  and  at  the  distance  of  17 
miles,  the  Florida  Reef  commences.  Its  breadth  is  about  3  miles,  and  it  preserves  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same  breadth,  as  far  as  the  eastern  meridian  of  Boca  Grande,  and 
thus  fi^r  h^B  at  least  3  fathoms  water  over  it.  You  can  cross  this  portion  of  the  reef  with 
any  ship  of  16  feet  draft ;  but  you  should  ever  remember,  that  over  White  Shoals  you 
always  endanger  the  ship  if  she  is  large,  especially  if  the  weather  is  thick,  when  the  bot- 
tom does  not  show  itself  clearly.  You  may  in  such  weather  soon  encounter  a  coral 
shonl  of  only  one  fathom,  or  even  less ;  so  that  when  we  say,  that  the  least  water  is  3 
fathoms  on  this  portion  of  the  reef,  it  is  because  it  is  so  generally,  and  that  the  inequalities 
found  on  the  other  parts  of  the  same  reef  to  the  eastward,  are  not  found  here  on  tnis  por- 
tion of  it. 

From  the  eastern  meridian  of  Boca  Grande  the  narigation  is  safe,  till  within  4i  miles 
of  Sand  Key,  on  which  is  a  lighthouse,  showing  a  revolving  light,  bearing  S.  S.  W. 
from  Key  West  light,  distant  9  miles :  4  miles  from  Sand  Key,  W.  i  S.,  on  the  outer 
edgo  of  the  reef,  lies  a  group  of  dry  rocks,  and  N.  £.  by  £.  from  these  rocks  is  another 
group  of  dry  rocks,  bearing  N.  from  Sand  Key,  and  between  them,  in  the  same  direction, 
are  two  or  three  shoals  with  only  9  feet  on  ttaam.    One  and  a  half  mile  east  from  Sand 

*  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  this  knoll  existk 
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Key  is  anedier  group  of  dry  rocks,  on  a  bank  which  exteods  4  mOes  east  from  llie  Saad 
Key,  00  which  £ere  are  from  two  to  three  and  a  half  fathoms  water.  Six  jgiifm  E.  by  N. 
^  N.  from  Saod  Key  is  a  coral  shoal,  with  3  fathoms  on  it,  between  which  and  Sand  Key 
lies  the  eastern  channel  into  Key  WesL  From  this  shoal  the  reef  leads  £.  N.  E.,  and  is 
very  dangerous,  being  full  of  coral  rocks,  on  which  there  is  as  litde  as  10  feet  water,  tiD 
you  come  up  with  Looe  Key,  on  which  is  a  beacon  with  a  red  ball  on  the  top.  Off  Looe 
Key  the  bank  is  Yery  steep.  Sixteen  miles  from  Looe  Key  lies  Sombrero,  which  is  the 
easternmost  key  on  the  reef.  To  the  eastward  of  this  key  is  very  dangerous,  being  cat 
up  by  coral  rocks,  with  channels  which  should  only  he  attempted  dirough  necessity,  aad 
in  day  li^ht,  as  nothing  is  so  oseful  in  the  navigation  of  this  reef  as  a  good  lookout.  S.  S. 
W.  to  S.  by  W.,  5^  miles  distant  from  Dutch  Key,  (the  easternmost  of  Cow  Keys.) 
are  two  groups  of  dry  rocks.  S.,  41  miles,  from  the  west  end  of  Old  Matecumbe/isa 
coral  bank,  with  only  8  feet  on  it.  S.  £.  by  £.,  4^  miles  from  the  eaatam  end  of  OU 
Matecumbe,  is  another  shoal,  with  only  2  feet,  called  Alligator  Shoal,  from  the  circnm> 
stance  of  the  U.  S.  schooner  Alligator  being  lost  on  it,  and  on  which  the  ship  Spermo  was 
also  lost.  North  of  Key  Tavemier,  which  is  in  hit.  24^  59',  lies  the  great  inlet  of  the 
Florida  Reef.  From  this  inlet  the  reef  takes  a  sudden  bend,  and  makes  what  Is  called 
Carysfort  Ree(  on  which  the  current  sets  very  strong.  From  this  the  reef  trends  N.  N. 
£.  till  np  with  Cape  Florida,  passing  Key  Biscayno,  on  which  is  a  ligfathonae  showing  a 
fixed  light. 

CARYSFORT  REEF.— This  dangerous  reef  has  been  snrveyed,  and  the  paaitiBB 
of  the  light-ship  determined.  It  is  moored  inside  the  reef^  in  latitude  25'*  12^,  longjtaida 
QQO  15'  20". 

We  advise  shipmasters  not  to  (dace  much  reliance  on  tins,  or  any  of  the  Florida  i^tts, 
88  they  are  all  bad. 

Carysfbrt  Reef,  inside  of  which  there  is  a  fight-ship  stationed,  as  described  before, 
is  the  most  dangerous  reef  on  the  whole  coast,  the  south  extremity  of  which  is  in  latiuide 
24°  59'  N.,  and  lies  immediately  off  Sound  Point. 

In  latitude  25°  35'  N.,  according  to  Mr.  Bishop,  his  Majesty's  ship  Fowey,  after  losing 
an  her  anchors,  beat  over  the  reef  in  3  fathoms  water,  and  when  within  it,  drifked  five 
leagues  to  the  northward  in  5  or  6  fiithoms  water:  and  was  afraid  of  drifting  out  in  the 
Florida  Stream. 

The  FOWEY  ROCKS,  lie  at  the  north  end  of  the  reef,  and  are  partly  dry.  The 
eastern  edge  of  these  rocks  lies  about  6  mQes  to  the  eastward  of  Key  Biscayno:  tiier 
have  many  bad  bars  within  them.  Key  Biscayno  hath  also  a  bank  lying  off  fix»m  ita 
side. 

There  are  several  openings,  or  in  and  oudets,  over  this  reef;  all  of  which  are  safe 
munications  between  ^e  Hawke  Channel  and  Florida  Stream,  having  a  deptl^  of  no 
than  18  feet  water.  By  placing  a  boat  on  the  reef  at  those  entrances,  it  will  always  poiaK 
them  out  in  such  a  manner,  that  you  may  be  able  to  enter,  safely,  any  one  of  them,  jm 
moderate  weather,  when  vrant  of  fresh  water,  contrary  wind,  or  any  other  cause,  reoden 
this  shelter  necessary.  Two  of  these  inlets,  however,  require  a  little  more  to  be  said  of 
them ;  those  are  Great  Inlet  and  Spencer*s  Inlet. 

Great  Inlet,  in  25^  04'  latitude,  has  a  knoll  of  dry  rocks  on  the  south-«ast  point  of 
the  reef,  directly  on  the  edge  of  the  channel,  whereby  it  is  easily  known.  Here  roar 
eye  must  be  your  guide ;  the  land  may  also  help  a  little,  as  the  two  small  mangrove  keys, 
Tavernicr  and  Rodrigues,  show  themselves  plainly  enough  in  the  west. 

The  soundings  in  both  are  as  marked  in  the  chart;  and  to  any  person  who  knows  thtf 
in  a  gale,  by  reason  of  a  reverting  current,  anchorage  is  frdl  as  safe  under  a  reef  as  under 
land,  we  need  not  enlarge  much  about  the  utility  and  knowledge  of  these  channels;  nsnch 
less  to  a  man  who  is  either  in  want  of  water,  or  who,  upon  falling  in  with  the  shoals,  and 
thinks  himself  in  danger,  has  courage  enough  not  to  despair.  At  die  outer  inlets,  the  land 
appears  so  much  alike,  that  it  requires  years  of  experience  to  know  it. 

Directions  for  sailing  from  the  Eastward  through  the  Haxcke  CkannrL 


Key  Biscayno,  on  which  there  is  a  lighthouse  containing  a  fixed  light,  lies  witfain,  wxA 
forms  the  west  side  of  the  northern  entrance  of  the  channel  or  passage  between  the 
Florida  Keys,  or  Martyrs,  on  the  west  and  north  side,  and  the  Florida  reefr  on  dte  ease 
and  south  side,  called  Hawke  Channel.  The  coast  for  4  or  5  leagues  to  the  northwaid 
of  the  key,  has  foul  ground,  and  the  sea  breaking  on  it  has  a  frightful  appearance,  bat 
diere  is  no  where  less  than  3  fathoms;  bnt,  by  keeping  off  5  or  6  miles  from  shore,  yoa 
wiD  find  generally  5  or  6  fathoms,  fine  sandy  bottom;  and  when  you  approach  the  end 
of  the  reef,  yon  may  haul  in  towards  Key  Biscayno,  observing  to  give  the  reef  a  good 
berth  without  you,  on  account  of  several  bad  sand-bars  on  its  inner  edge.  You  w9  ust 
find  less  than  3  fathoms  any  where  within,  till  you  come  abreast  of  the  south  eiid  of  the 
key,  where  there  is  a  small  bank  of  eleven  fiset  only;  but  be  careful  to  giva  the  key  a 
good  berth,  as  a  large  flat  stretches  from  it. 
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You  then  steer  to  the  eMtwurd  of  raatfa,  and  peu  to  the  eaitwaid  of  the  shallow  bank 
that  sarrounds  Oswald  Keys,  when  the  course  will  be  more  westerly,  by  die  edge  of  die 
bank.  The^^eoeral  rule  to  sail  along  through  the  channel,  from  tlie  Soldier's  Keys  to 
the  BouthwaH,  is,  to  have  a  careful  man  at  the  mast-head,  to  look  out;  he  will  see  all 
the  heads  and  other  shoals,  in  a  clear  day,  at  least  a  mile  off.  Thus,  making  the  eye  your 
pilot,  come  no  nearer  to  the  Soldier's  Keys  than  12  feet,  and  no  farther  off  to  the  east- 
ward of  them  than  18  feet. 

About  a  mile  £.  S.  £•  from  Saunders*  Cut  lies  a  small  round  bank  with  only  9  feet 
water  on  it;  from  this  black  spot  to  C»sar's  Creek,  there  are  several  sunken  heads,  and 
the  bar  of  that  creek  reaches  a  gre^  way  out.  Right  abreast  of  this  spot,  and  northward 
of  the  bar,  is  a  very  fine  anchorage  of  22  feet  water,  close  to  the  back  of  the  ree^  which 
makes  the  inlet. 

From  Saunders*  Cut  to  Saunders*  Point  there  are  only  11  feet  of  water  to  be  depended 
on;  that  is,  if  you  keep  in  that  part  of  the  channel  which  is  clearest  of  rocks;  you  may 
find  deeper  water,  by  goinc  out  fiirther  towards  the  reef;  but  the  care  necessary  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  avoid  the  heads  is  inconceivable. 

When  you  are  clear  to  the  southward  of  Angel  Fish  Creek,  the  same  rule  of  keeping 
between  18  and  12  feet  in  the  channel  is  to  be  observed;  but  after  all  that  can  be  said,  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  chart,  together  with  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  course  of  the 
land  you  sail  by,  and  especially  a  good  lookout,  will  constitute  y(m  a  better  pilot  than  any 
direction  diat  can  be  given  for  this  navieataon.  The  course  from  Angel  Fish  Creek  to 
the  north  part  of  Sound  Point,  is  S.  by  W.  i  W.,  and  the  dirtance  is  5  leagues. 

Sound  Point  is  the  only  spot  that  may  be  said  to  form  a  true  promontory,  from  the 
spring  in  the  roek. 

From  the  north  end  of  Sound  Point  to  Rodrigues  Key,  the  course  and  distance  are  S. 
W.  I  S.  71  miles.  There  is  a  good  harbor  for  small  craft  off  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  key, 
formed  by  a  reef  running  off  its  N.  £.  point;  and  another  good  place  for  shelter  to  the 
S.  W.  of  it;  but  neither  has  a  greater  depth  than  9  feet  at  low  water.  Tavemier's  Key, 
or  Tabano,  is  only  a  large  thicket  of  mangroves,  without  any  dry  soil  on  it,  and  affords 
only  some  aquatic  birds  and  their  eggs. 

From  abreast  of  Sound  Point  to  abreast  of  Tabano,  the  course  is  S.  W.  i  S.,  and  the 
distance  is  3  leagues;  From  Tabano,  the  direction  of  the  coast  alters  to  S.  W.,  and  to 
the  east  end  of  New  Matacumbe,  the  distance  is  7  miles.  New  Matacumbe  has  nothing 
remarkable,  except  a  well  of  good  fresh  water  on  its  east  end:  but  that  beinff  known  to 
few,  the  island  is  litUe  frequented.  Off  its  S.  W.  end  lies  a  small  drowned  mangrove 
island,  called  Umbrella  Key ;  a  channel  10  feet  deep  runs  in  to  the  south-westward  of  it, 
and  extends  up  to  the  larger  island ;  but  there  being  nothing  worthy  of  notice  on  this 
key,  it  is  yeiy  seldom  visited.  In  coming  this  way  from  Tabano,  the  channel  is  in  gene- 
ral deeper  than  before;  but  the  same  rule  for  keeping  without  12  and  within  18  feet,  still 
holds  good;  but  observe  that  direcUy  abreast  of  New  Matacumbe,  within  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  eastward  of  the  land,  are  several  dangerous  sunken  heads,  called  the  Hen  and 
Chickens,  which  require  particular  attention. 

The  next  to  the  south-westward,  is  the  Island  of  Old  Matacumbe,  remarkable  for  being 
the  most  convenient,  and  best  watering  place  on  all  this  coast.  On  its  east  end  are  five 
wells  in  the  solid  rocli,  which  appear  to  be  natural  chasms,  yielding  excellent  water  in 
abundance;  and  some  ponds  near  them  likewise  afford  some;  insomuch,  that  in  a  wet 
season,  all  the  east  end  of  the  key  is  overflown,  and  water  enough  may  be  had  to  supply 
a  whole  fleet.  There  are  likewise  some  ponds  and  wells  at  the  west  end,  but  the  water 
is  of  a  much  inferior  quality.  This  island  was  one  of  the  last  habitations  of  the  Indians 
of  the  Coloosa  nation.  About  a  mile  from  its  N.  £.  end.  on  the  extremity  pf  a  reef,  lies 
the  small  bushy  gravelly  key,  called  Indian  Key,  which  is  the  leading  mark  for  finding 
the  watering-place  on  Old  Matacumbe.  Run  to  about  a  cable's  lengUi  off  the  east  side 
of  the  key,  and  the  channel  will  be  easily  distinguished  by  your  eye,  as  before  said.  Ob- 
serve that  the  tides  being  very  rapid,  require  particular  attention,  in  going  in  or  out;  and 
that  the  channel  is  very  narrow,  having  only  just  room  enough  for  a  smul  vessel  to  turn 
to  windward 

From  the  south-west  end  of  Old  Matacumbe  to  the  west  end  of  Cayo  Bivoras,  or  Vi- 
per Key,  the  course  and  distance  are  S.  W.  by  W.  i  W.,  7  miles;  the  depth  of  water 
is  from  16  to  18  feet,  sandy  bottom;  but  you  roust  be  careful  to  give  the  Bivoras  a  berdi 
of  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half.  From  abreast  of  the  west  end  of  Bivoras,  S.  W.  by  W.  | 
W.,  11  or  12  miles,  brings  you  to  a  contraction  of  Hawke  Channel,  between  the  Outer 
Reef  and  Cayos  de  Vacas;  your  depth  is  generally  18  feet,  the  bottom  is  sandy,  and  a 
broad  bank  runs  off  from  the  Vacas  Islands.  At  this  contraction  of  the  channel  the 
course  must  be  altered  W.  S.  W.  i  W.,  going  through  the  like  depth  at  water  for  5 
miles.  In  running  this  last  distance,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  thft  shoa^  lying  off  the 
S.  W.  part  of  Cayos  de  Vaeas,  heretofore  described. 

From  the  west  end  of  Cayos  de  Vaeas  to  Cabbage  Tree  Island;  or  Bahia  Honda,  the 
coarse  and  distance  are  W.  S.  W.  k  W.,  10  miles.    In  this  run  you  will  find  3  fothonui 
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wstor  all  tikmg  whiun  a  mOe  of  liie  keys,  die  deepesl  water  being  Baaraat  to  Ae  nd, 
Hence  to  the  west  end  of  Cayo  Hoeao,  or  Key  West,  the  coane  and  diitance  are  W.  S. 
W.,  31  miles,  the  depth  of  water  from  17  to  23  feet.  Key  West  is  about  H  buIm  n 
length,  having  a  shattow  bank  before  it,  which  extends  ckMe  round  ita  west  end,  ai basil- 
ready  been  said,  end-near  which  end  is  a  well  of  ordinary  water.  AH  these  keys  hiTs 
plenty  of  Tenison,  and  in  some  of  them  honey  is  fonnd.  From  abreast  of  Key  Weal;  t 
W.  by  S.  coarse,  5  leagues,  and  W.  S.  W.  i  W.  8^1  leagaes,  will  cany  you  to  the  wmI 
end  of  the  channel,  abreast  of  die  west  end  of  the  QaiciuandSf  which  extend  wastward 
ttom  Cayo  Marquese.  This  bank  of  quicksand  may  be  ahraya  seen  in  the  da^  time,  it 
being  reiy  white,  and  therefore  may  be  easily  avoided. 

Dtrections  for  Key  Biseayno, — ^Boond  into  Key  BisaayDolrom  the  noidi,  yon  can  raa 
close  in  widi  the  beach  mitil  within  one  or  half  a  mile  of  Bare  Cu^;  yoa  most  tfasa 
0Te  the  shore  a  berth  of  not  less  than  one  mile;  (be  carefiil  not  to  get  in  less  than  tfans 
ntfaoms  water;)  yonr  coarse  wiD  be  S.  by  £.,  mode  good. 

When  SMier  Key^  bears  W.  by  N.,  steer  for  it  nntil  the  lighthouse  on  Key  Biscsjap 
bears  N.  by  W.;  then  steer  for  the  lifl^dioase  nntil  LUtU  SUdier  KeyX  is  on  with  Sol- 
dier Key;  yoar  coarse  wiO  be  thence  vom  N.  by  W.  to  N.  by  E.,  according  to  the  tide, 
ebb  or  flood;  but  the  points  of  the  two  Soldier  Keys  most  be  kept  just  on,  or  very  nearif 
so,  (the  little  one  to  the  east  of  the  large  one)  onti]  the  aand  pomt  of  the  beach  (sooth  end 
of  Key  Biseayno)  is  opened  oat  to  iht  westward^  past  the  hi|^  point  of  mangroves,  (N.  W. 
and  inner  point  of  same)  from  thirty  to  fifty  yards;  this  wffl  bring  yoa  close  tothe  north- 
em  sand-bar,  thence  off  for  the  lighthonse,  about  N.  W.,  keeping  the  sand-bua  (on  yoar 
rig^)  close  aboard,  which  at  all  times  show  themsehrea  very  plain.  As  yoa  draw  up  wilk 
the  point  of  the  island,  keep  a  little  farther  off  of  the  sand-ban,  pass  die  point  from  lOOtt 
200  yards  distant,  and  when  the  fighthouse  bears  N.  30^  E.,  anchor.  Here  the  cfaaaoel 
is  bold  up  to  the  beach,  and  over  to  the  south  bank,  which  forms  the  haibcM',  and  in  wbidi 
you  will  have  from  2^  to  3  fothoms  water. 

Directions  fir  cra$9ing  the  reef  al  Cape  Florida. — Get  the  ligfathovne  to  bear  W.  N. 
W.,  and  steer  for  it  until  you  get  into  diree  fathoms  water,  and  then  keep  S.  W.  by  S. 
When  SoUier  Key  bears  W.  by  N.,  distance  one  or  two  miles,  then  you  wiD  have  good 
anchorage  under  Fowey's  Rocks.  The  reef  wffl  then  bear  £.  by  N.  |  N.  Depth  of 
water  3  fothoms. 

Directions  for  running  down  inside  of  ike  reef  from  Cape  Florida  to  Key  WesL — ^Thi 
eourse  from  Cape  Florida  to  Soldier  Key  is  S.  by  W. 

From  Soldier  Key  to  Bolles'  Bank,  S.  ^  £.,  depth  of  water,  2  fodioms. 

From  BoDes*  Bank  to  Caesar's  Creek,  S.  by  W.,  distant  25  miles. 

From  Caesar's  Creek  to  Old  Roads,  S.  by  W. 

From  OU  Roads  to  Basin  Hill  is  S.  W.  by  S.  i  &,  depth  of  water,  2i  fadioms. 

From  Basin  Hill  to  Upper  Sound  Point,  is  S.  S.  W.,  depth  of  water  from  10  to  U 
feet* 

From  Upper  Sound  Point  to  Lower  Sound  Point  there  are  15  feet  water,  soft  bottom. 

From  halfway  between  diese  two  points  to  Tavernier  the  coivse  is  S.  W.  fay  S.,  with 
from  10  to  12  feet  water. 

From  Tavernier  to  Snake  Creek,  S.  W.  by  S.,  widi  three  fodioms  water. 

From  Snake  Creek  to  Indian  Key,  S.  W.,  with  14  feet  water. 

Get  Matacumbe  Cut  just  open,  and  then  steer  S.  W.,  hard  bottom,  with  from  12  to  14 
foot  water. 

Get  Infian  Key  to  bear  N.  N.  W.,  and  steer  for  it  unti]  within  a  ^  of  a  naile,  then  tiho 
anchorage  is  good.    Water  from  10  to  12  feet. 

From  Indian  Key  to  the  east  point  of  Viper  Key  the  course  is  S.  W.  i  W.,  depdi  of 
water  from  15  to  18  feet. 

From  the  east  point  of  Viper  Key  to  the  east  point  of  Duck  Key  die  course  is  S.  W. 
by  W.  i  W.,  and  then  W.  S.  W.  to  Crane  Cut,  and  then  S.  W.  to  Jacob's  Harbor,  tad 
W.  by  S.  to  Sister  Keys,  with  from  18  to  24  feet  water. 

From  Sister  Keys  to  Lc^erhead  Key  is  W.  by  S.  i  S. 

From  Loggerhead  to  Saddle  Hills  is  W.  by  S.  '\ 

From  Saddle  Hills  to  Boca  Chica,  W.  S.  W.,  with  from  4  to  5  fathoms  water. 

From  Boca  Chica  to  Key  West  the  course  is  W.  by  S.  |  S. 


*BAax  Cot  is  the  first  opemn^  north  of  Key  Biacajmo  light,  uid  is  cBstuit  hma  mne  ^botA  7  mflff^ 
Narbow  Cot  is  north  or  Bare  Cut  about  3  miles,  and  is  iminediately  abreast  of  Mhumi  EWer,  at  m 
entrance  c^  which  there  are  settlers,  whose  bouses  show  very  plain  while  passing. 

t  SoLDixa  Kar  is  a  small  key  widi  high  growth,  bearin(r  from  Key  Biseayno  lightbooae  S.  4*  39^  W^ 
i:<rt»n*  about  6  miles,  and  is  from  5  to  700  yards  in  circuaiference. 


t  LiTTLB  SoLDiSR  Kkt  bean  about  S.  froia  Soldier  Key,  and  is  tery  sbmO],  wiik  alewer  gnmih  thssiht 
lam  one:  it  is  about  600  yards  distant  from  the  other. 

The  tide  here  sets  about  £.  S.  £.  ebb,  and  W  N.  W.  flood,  and  runs  vciy  swilk  on  the  fall  sad 
SI  the  moon. 
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Thb  TfosB.^^The  tide  ebbs  aad  fiows  here  regnhiiy,  and  tbe  time  of  hi^  water« 
on  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  at  Key  West  Harbor,  is  20  minutes  after  8  o'clock. 
Spring  tides  rise  4  feet  6  inches,  and  it  is  nearly  the  same  every  where,  from  the  Dry 
Tortogas  to  the  Cayos  de  Vacas.  The  tides  from  Cayos  de  VacaS|  north-eastward,  rke 
not  quite  so  high,  and  the  time  of  high  water  is  earUer.  Within  the  northern  entrance 
of  Hawke  Channel,  opposite  Soldier's  Keys,  it  is  high  water  at  half  an  hour  after  5 
o'clock,  and  spring  tides  rise  only  2  feet  6  inches*  To  the  northward  of  Key  Biscay  no, 
the  stream  on  soundings  is  much  influenced  by  the  wind  when  it  blows  fresh ;  but  with 
moderate  breeses  the  ebb  sets  northward,  and  the  flood  southward ;  a  due  attention  to 
this  will  contribute  to  shorten  a  passage  over  soundings  to  t^e  reef. 

Having  observed,  in  the  course  of  long  experience,  that  several  masters  of  vessels,  who 
had  the  mis&rtune  to  be  cast  away  oqthe  Martyrs,  and  the  coast  of  Florida,  ignorant  <^ 
the  existence  of  any  settlement  at  Cape  Florida,  have  attempted  to  proceed  to  the  north- 
ward in  their  boats,  deprived  of  every  asaistpnce,  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  inform 
mch  as  may  hereafter  experience  a  like  m^ortane,  that  if  they  pass  to  the  north  side  of 
Key  Biscayno,  on  which  a  lighthouse  is  erected,  as  before  mentioned,  they  will  find  the 
entrance  of  Boca  Ketones,  through  whicn  they  can  safely  go  with  their  boats,  and  they 
will  see  the  houses  in  front,  on  the  main  land. 

In  caee  of  shipwreck  to  the  northward  of  Boca  Ratones,  at  the  distance  of  2  miles 
therefrom,  they  will  perceive  mangroves  thin^  scattered,  from  whence  the  houses  may 
be  seen,  and  in  that  siloation,  on  making  a  signal  with  fire,  or  otherwise,  they  will  obtun 
—sistance. 

If  it  should  happen  to  the  southward  of  New  River,  they  may  proceed  southwardly 
■long  the  beach,  where  they  will  meet,  every  4  miles,  with  posts  fixed  in  the  ground,  on 
which  is  an  inscription,  in  English,  French,  and  Spanish,  informing  where  wells  of  frefh 
water  have  been  purposely  dug  for  relief. 

Channel  of  Florida,  between  the  Reef  and  Keys, 

The  western  part  of  this  channnel  begins  with  a  breadth  of  3|  or  4  miles,  and  you 
will  find  in  it  fivm  61  to  10  fathoms  water,  sand  and  mud,  or  ooze,  as  fiur  as  Boea 
Grande,  from  which  to  Key  West  light  it  is  generally  about  3  miles  wide,  and  its  dep^ 
6  and  10  fiithoms,  fine  sand  and  mud.  In  this  last  piece  of  the  channel  there  are  two 
ahoals ;  the  one  nearly  north  and  south  with  the  easternmost  part  of  Key  Boca  Grande, 
and  the  other  S.  S.  W.  from  the  westernmost  part  of  Key  West*  and  both  in  the  middle 
of  the  channel. 

From  these  shoals  the  channel  continues  with  a  breadth  of  4  miles  as  fiur  as  Samboes 
Keys*  from  which  to  the  eastward  its  breadth  diminishes,  and  the  rq^^f  .jpereases  in  the 
aame  proportion,  so  that  the  channel  is  only  H  mile  wide  at  the  distance  of  5  miles  west 
of  Looe  Key  beacon,  and  this  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel,  but  drawing  up  with 
Looe  Key  beacon,  the  channel  begins  to  widen,  so  that  north  and  soudi  of  Bahia  Honda 
it  18  3  miles  wido.  The  depth  in  these  narrows  is  3  fathoms,  and  continuing  to  the  east- 
ward, you  aucment  your  depth  to  6  fiithoms. 

There  is  a  beacon  on  Looe  Key  30  feet  high,  on  which  is  a  large  ball,  painted  red. 

From  Ifooe  Key  the  channel  continues  to  its  end  with  a  brewlth  of  2  or  3  miles,  but 
ita  depth  varies  remarkably,  so  that  as  fiur  as  Cow  Keys,  you  have  4  to  6  fathoms,  and 
from  thence  to  the  eastward  of  it  goes  on  diminishing,  and  when  abreast  of  Old  Mata- 
cumbe  you  have  but  3  fiithoms,  and  abreast  of  Key  Tabano  only  2  and  2i ;  besides 
irhich,  from  Looe  Key,  the  channel  has  many  coral  woals,  which,  although  by  day  they 
offer  no  risk,  (as  the  dark  color  shows  their  place,)  yet  bv  night  they  are  very  dangerous ; 
mod  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  anchor,  and  lie  by  for  the  night,  throughout  all  parts  of 
tliis  channel. 

In  Bahia  Honda  you  get  excellent  water  by  digging  wells,  and  on  the  south  side  of 
Cow  Keys,  about  8  miles  from  its  western  end,  you  again  have  a  fine  spring. 

These  are  the  only  places  among  the  keys  where  you  can  find  water  from  natufal 
apnngs ;  but  there  are  maay  natural  tanks,  where  rain  water  is  preserved  till  evaporated. 

On  the  north  side  of  Cow  Keys,  and  about  6  miles  east  of  the  west  end,  you  will  find 
•  natural  pond,  that  never  wants  water,  which  is  in  a  valley,  distant  from  the  beach  aBout 
100  yards,  and  the  landing  is  something  to  the  westward  of  three  small  mangrove  islands, 
called  Stirrup  Keys.  You  may  also,  at  times,  find  water  on  the  western  extreme  of 
Key  Vacas  (Cow  Keys ;)  also  in  some  of  the  keys  in  its  vicinity,  and  on  Dutch  Key,  and 
generally  in  all  those  places  where  the  earth  is  rocky,  you  will  find  vmter,  especially 
After  rains. 

A  lighthouse  is  erected  on  Whitehead's  Point,  which  is  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  Isknd 
4>f  Key  West.  The  light  is  elevated  63  feet  6  inches  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
•bows  a  fixed  lidit. 

KEY  WEST. — ^A  white  spar  buoy  with  a  flag,  is  stationed  on  the  reef^  about  nine 
mki  from  the  ligh^use,  on  Whitehead's  Point,  from  which  it  bears  S.  S.  £.    It  is 
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•nchored  in  27  feet  of  water,  at  low  tide,  and  TesMk  enMBiiig  tiia  reef  by  thii  channel, 
win  find  the  best  water  doae  to  thai  baoy  on  the  west  side. 

The  proper  coorse  to  pnrsae,  to  briog  into  the  harbor  the  greatest  drmght  of  water 
from  thn  baoy,  wiD  be  to  run  fiir  the  lighdioiise,  paawig  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mOe,  a  tub  baoy,  with  a  staff  and  imitstion  baD  painted  black — marking  the  ntn- 
ation  of  three  coral  heads,  on  one  of  which  there  are  only  fouiteen  feet  of  water  at  lew 
tide.  Yon  leave  this  baoy  on  the  larboard  hand,  and  when  two  miles  distant  from  die 
lighthoase,  steer  N.  W.  by  W.  antil  yon  pass  a  second  tub  buoy,  painted  black,  sta- 
tioned off  the  lighdioase  point  in  6  fitthoms  water ;  yon  then  steer  N.  by  £.  i  E.  ami 
yon  open  Freeming*B  Key,  a  smaH  mangrove  island  in  the  northern  part  of  the  harbor, 
for  which  yon  then  ran. 

J^.  W.  PASS A6E.~Ves8els  bound  throo^  Ae  NorA-Weet  Panage,  wil  nm,  from 
die  hat  named  bnoy,  N.  W.,  and  they  will  then  enter  die  paasage,  i^ich  is  staked  eat 
for  about  6  miles.  The  stakes  on  the  north  and  south  sides  are  painted  white,  and  have 
keys  on  their  summits  also  painted  white ;  those  on  the  large  middle  groond  are  painted 
white  with  black  crosses,  and  diose  on  the  small  nuddle  ground  are  all  black. 

The  stakes  are  all  in  about  two  feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  aad  a  veasel  drawing  9  feet  of 
water  can  approach  generally  within  40  vards  of  any  one  of  them ;  bat  3i  fiuhoms,  at  leort, 
can  be  carried  between  either  of  the  middle  grounds  and  die  north  or  aouth  aides  of  die 
passage,  or  about  9  feet  between  the  two  middle  grounds. 

Amr  passing  die  stakes,  vessels  wiD  shape  dieir  course  for  a  tub  buoy,  paioftad  bb^ 
having  an  imitation  ball,  which  is  anchored  in  3^  frthoms  water  about  half  way  from  the 
last  stoke  to  the  bar.  Passing  thb  buoy  on  either  side,  you  wiB  at  present  run  N.  W. 
i  W.,  about  two  miles,  which  will  bring  you  to  the  bar,  and  on  hauling  up  north  yon  wil 
cross  it  in  ten  or  eleven  feet  water  at  low  tide. 

The  light-vessel  for  the  north-west  bar  of  this  harbor,  fies  about  8  milea  from  Key 
West,  at  the  junction  of  the  north-west  channels,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  voseeils  en- 
tering either. 

Vessels  from  the  westward,  eoming  in  by  die  Nordi  Channel,  vrill  bring  die  Gg^  ves- 
sel to  bear  due  south,  and  run  directly  for  her ;  and  on  reaching  her  statkm,  wiD  thea 
run  for  the  lighthouse  on  Key  West,  unless  the  tide  should  be  extraordinarily  low.  Theos 
are  not  ten  feet  in  this  channel  at  low  water,  and  twelve  feet  at  high  water. 

Vessels  coming  in  by  the  North-west  Channel,  will  bring  the  lt|^t  vessel  to  bear  aoatb- 
east  half  east,  run  for  her,  and  then  steer  for  the  li^thouse  as  before.  This  channel  is 
consklered  the  best,  having  from  one  to  two  feet  more  water  than  the  other. 

The  light-vessel  shows  one  light  at  an  elevation  of  about  60  feet,  which  may  be  seen, 
in  clear  weather,  nine  or  ten  mi^. 

DireeHaiu  fir  Key  West^South  Oumnd.^Qet  Kej  West  fight  to  bear  N.  E.  by  N^ 
and  run  for  it.  Leave  Sand  Key  light  |  a  mile  on  the  starboard  hand ;  depth  of  vraier, 
2i  fothoms.  Run  for  die  fight  until  you  get  Mangrove  Key  to  bear  N.  by  £.,  then  ateer 
N.  N.  E. 

Directions  for  the  Sh^  CkanneL—QetKejWei^Ughlto  bear  N.  N.  W.,  and  run  dh 
rect  for  it,  until  within  two  miles  of  the  fight,  and  dien  give  the  lighthouse  point  a  bnth  «t 
one  mile,  until  you  open  Mangrove  Key  from  the  wfaarfii  of  Key  West  about  a  hand- 
spike's length.    Keep  these  bearings  on,  and  they  wiD  take  you  up  in  the  best  water. 

Directions  for  the  North  Bar.--Get  die  fight-ship  to  bear  south,  and  steer  direct  far 
it.  Cross  the  bar  in  11  or  12  feet  of  water.  When  you  deepen  the  water  to  3i  fethooai, 
steer  S.  E.  by  S.    This  course  made  good  wiD  carry  you  dear  of  every  thing. 

Directions  for  the  N.  Wi  Channel. — Get  die  light-boat  to  bear  S.  S.  E.,  and  ateer  X. 
N.  W.  Keep  the  bearings  of  die  light-boat  on,  and  you  will  have  from  11  to  12  feet  at 
high  tide. 

Directions  for  crossing  the  reef  at  Loggerhead  Key. — Get  this  key  to  bear  N.  N.  W., 
and  steer  for  it.     Ton  will  cross  the  reef  in  3|  or  4  frthoms  water. 

Directions  for  crossing  the  reefai  Bahia  Honda. — Get  Bahia  Honda  to  bear  from  W. 
to  N.  W.,  and  yon  will  have  from  24  to  3  and  4  frthoms. 

Directions  for  crossing  the  reef  at  Knights  Key. — Get  Knight* s  Key  to  bear  N.  X.  E, 
and  steer  for  it,  and  you  will  moes  the  reef  in  3i  or  4  frthoms  water. 

Directions  for  crossing  the  reef  at  Duck  Key.—^^t  Duck  Key  to  bear  W.  by  S^  and 
steer  for  the  east  point,  having  from  3  to  4  frthoms. 

Directions  for  crossing  the  reef  at  Indian  Key. — Gret  Indisn  Key  to  bear  N.  by  E.,  aotf 
steer  for  it,  and  cross  the  reef  in  3  and  3i  frthoms. 

Directions  for  crossing  the  reef  at  Tavemier. — Get  Tavemier  to  bear  W.  by  N.  |  N., 
and  steer  for  it.    Yon  will  cross  the  reef  in  9  and  10  feet  water. 

CAPE  ROMANO  is  a  long  low  point  with  mangrove  trees  on  it.  Off  diis  point  lies  t 
sand-bank,  which  extends  off  9  miles  S.  W.  from  the  point,  and  has  about  diree  feet  walcr 
on  it.  The  shoal  is  regular  as  you  approach  it.  Thirty  miles  to  the  N.  W.  lies  the  L^ 
and  of  Sanibel.  If  you  are  running  for  this  iiiland,  keep  in  4i  and  5  frthoms  water.  At 
die  S.  W.  end  <^this  isfamd  there  hi  a  good  harbor  widi  12  feet  water  in  it,  whidi,  if  ysa 
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wish  to  enter,  give  Sanibel  Point  a  berth  of  5  miles,  as  there  is  a  long  bank  making  off 
from  it ;  run  in  for  the  land  in  2i  fathoms,  and  then  steer  np  N.  W.  until  yon  shut  in  the 
point  of  the  islands,  where  yo%  can  anchor  in  12  feet  water. 

There  is  a  large  Spanish  establishment  for  fishing,  and  you  can  obtain  provisions,  wood, 
and  water. 

Oeneral  DescripHan  of  the  Coast  from  Cape  SL  BUu  to  Point  Taneka. 

CAPE  ST.  BL  AS. — Cape  St.  Bias  is  a  low  point,  which  runs  to  the  southward  two 
miles.  From  that  part  where  trees  end  on  this  point,  a  shoal  of  sand  runs  S.  S.  £.,  4 
miles,  bearing  from  S.  S.  £.  to  S.  S.  W.  from  the  point.  Various  shoals  and  smaU 
spots  of  sand  naving  less  dian  3  fathoms  water  on  them,  also  lie  off  the  same  point,  the 
southernmost  of  which  is  17  miles  distant ;  between  these  shoals  there  are  7,  8,  and  9 
fiithoms  water. 

S.  77^  E.,  16  miles  from  Cape  St.  Bias,  Hes  the  south  point  of  St.  George's  Ishnd, 
called  Cape  St.  George,  between  which  is  the  main  entrance  to  St.  George's  Sound  and 
Apalachicola  Bay  ;  the  bay  is  distant  about  12  miles  from  the  entrance  into  the  sound  be- 
tween St.  Vincent's  and  Sk  George's  Islands  in  a  straight  line,  but  owing  to  the  obstruc- 
tions in  this  part  of  the  sound,  vessels  are  obliged  to  bend  their  course  to  the  east  to  reach 
Apalachicola  River,  which  increases  the  distance  to  18  miles. 

Vessels  drawing  10  feet  water  can  anchor  in  the  bay,  bul^only  7i  feet  can  be  carried 
to  the  town. 

From  Cape  St.  George's  (which  is  shoal  to  the  south)  for  5  miles  the  coast  doubles 
round  to  £.  N.  E.,  and  at  the  distance  of  24  miles  frt>m  line  cape  is  the  east  end  of  this 
island,  and  the  middle  entrance  into  the  sound :  this  entrance  is  formed  by  the  east  end 
of  St  George's  and  the  west  end  of  Dog  Islands ;  the  distance  between  the  two  is  3 
miles.  The  channel  is  contracted  between  by  shoals,  which  make  out  from  the  two  isl- 
ands :  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  is  about  14  feet,  and  the  width  one-third  of  a  mile. 
The  channel  is  near  Dog  Island. 

Dog  Island  is  6  miles  long,  and  trends  nearly  the  same  as  St.  George's ;  at  the  east 
end  is  the  eastern  entrance  into  St.  George's  Sound :  tiiis  entrance  offers  a  depth  of  14 
fiaet  on  the  bar,  which  is  above  )  of  a  mile  wide,  and  is  within  that  distance  of  the  island. 

St  George's  Sound,  frt)m  the  eastern  to  the  middle  pass,  affords  from  2i  to  3  fathoms 
water ;  but  to  the  westward,  towards  the  main  entrance,  the  sound  is  much  obstructed 
by  oyster-banks,  through  which  vessels  drawing  more  than  6  feet  water  cannot  shape 
their  course.    The  mean  rise  of  tide,  2  J  feet 

N.  50^  £.  fiiom  the  east  end  of  Dog  Island,  7  miles  distant,  is  the  S.  W.  Cape ;  this 
distance  is  shoal,  if  we  except  the  channel  above  mentbned,  and  to  the  south  of  die  cape 
Ae  shoal  extends  to  the  distance  of  3  miles. 

From  the  S.  W.  Cape  the  coast  bends  to  the  northward,  and  after  to  the  eastward, 
and  forms  a  kirge  bay,  into  which  the  River  Apalache  is  emptied. 

This  river  is  shoal,  and  obstructed  at  its  entrance,  and  for  a  long  distance  off,  by  numy 
oyster-banka,  which  are  dry  at  low  water.    The  tide  rises  2i  feet 

About  8  miles  up  the  river  firom  the  bar,  is  the  Fort  of  St  Mark's,  situated  on  a  point 
which  forms  the  confluence  of  the  river,  of  which  the  east  branch  is  called  St  Mark's, 
and  the  other  Warcaller.  The  shoal  water  which  is  found  in  this  river,  is  also  found  all 
over  this  large  bay,  and  8  feet  is  the  best  water  in  the  channels. 

St  Mark's  River  affords  8  feet  water  at  its  mouth  at  high  water,  and  8  miles  lower 
down,  good  anchorage  for  vessels  drawing  10  feet  Here  are  two  bars,  one  3  miles  below 
Fort  St  Mark's,  caUed  the  Devil's  Elbow,  with  a  depth  over  it  of  8  feet  at  high  water ; 
the  other  called  the  Outer  Bar,  8  miles  from  the  Fort  From  this  bar  to  the  Devil*s  El- 
bow the  average  depth  is  10  feet;  the  channel  takes  a  sudden  turn  at  the  Devil's  Elbow, 
and  the  width  is  reduced  to  about  40  feet  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  From  the  Devil's  Elbow 
to  Fort  St  Mark's,  8  feet  can  be  carried  through  at  high  water.  The  place  called  the 
Spanish  Hole,  3  miles  within  the  outer  bar,  is  me  best  place  to  anchor;  the  depth  is  12 
feet  at  high  water.  The  outer  bar  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  extensive  shallow 
banks,  which  to  the  east  and  west  obstruct  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  serve  to  protect  the 
anchorage  within  the  outer  bar,  which  is  the  onlyv  shelter  for  vessels  drawing  10  feet  wa- 
ter from  the  S.  W.  Cape  to  Espiritu  Santo. 

From  Apalache  Bay  the  coast  bends  off  to  the  southward  and  eastward  to  the  River 
Suwannee  in  Vassasousa  Bay,  which  is  23  leagues  distant  from  the  River  of  Apalache. 
Oyster-banks  obstruct  this  bay,  and  the  Suwannee  cannot  be  entered  at  high  tide  by  ves-  ^ 
sels  drawinff  more  than  5  met 

CEDAR  KEYS. — South,  a  little  east,  10  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Suwannee,  are 
Cedar  Keys.  The  Sea-horse  Shoal  bears  off  7  miles,  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  from  Bird 
Keys.  The  channel  is  buoyed  off,  and  pibts  can  be  obtained.  The  latitude  of  Sea-horse 
Key  is  29°  7'  N.,  fone.  82°  56'  W. 

Ffty-five  miles  south  of  Cedar  Keys,  lies  the  Key  Anclote,  or  Anchor  Island,  and  before 
you  come  to  it  you  may  discover  ^e  coast    The  whole  of  the  coast  from  S.  W.  Cape  to 
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key,  IB  BO  bImmI,  tliBt  at  ton  leagaeB  firom  the  land  joa  have  but  5  and  6  fiiflwimi,  ivd 
two  leagues  yoa  will  have  from  6  to  7  feet.  Key  AncloCe  is  dialaDt  acrosB  from  tlie  auia 
land  four  miles,  and  in  length  about  eight  miles  north  and  south;  it  is  divided  iato  tfarae 
parts,  and  its  south  part  has  good  anchorage  in  3  fathoms  water. 

From  Key  Anclote  the  coast  runs  S.  £.  by  £.  30  miles  to  the  entrance  of  Tampa  Bay, 
or  Bahta  del  Espiritu  Santo.     The  coast  between  is  dear  and  deeper  than  the  an 
At  3  leagues  from  the  land  you  will  have  6  fethoms  water,  and  no  impediment  Id 
keeping  in  with  it  by  the  lead.    Off  this  coaBt  there  are  varioaa  keys,  which  De,  at 
only  four  miles  from  the  main. 

From  Tampa  the  coast  cootinaea  S.E.  byS.  22  leagaea,  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Carlaa :  al 
this  piece  of  coast  is  bordered  with  keys  which  lie  about  four  miles  off  from  the  aaiB  knd; 
the  whole  is  dear  with  the  exception  of  a  sand-har,  which  runs  off  from  irhat  is  called 
Boca  Quaraxote,  which  is  an  opening  formed  by  two  of  the  above  mentioned  keys,  aad  n 
distant  from  Tampa  21  miles.  On  £is  bar  there  are  2  fethoras  water,  and  aB  along  the 
coast  you  will  have  4  fethoms  at  5  or  6  miles  from  it,  so  that  there  m  ao  danger  in 
in  with  it  by  the  lead. 

Caries  Bay  is  a  large  entrance  made  in  die  coast,  in  which  are  emptied  wisi 
whose  mouths  are  covered  by  many  keys  and  shoals,  which  leave  between  them 
more  or  less  wide ;  the  noithammost  is  called  Friar  Gaspar,  and  has  6  feet  water;  tke 
next,  called  Boca  Orande,  is  the  deepest,  having  14  feet  water.  This  bay  is  oaly  good 
for  vessels  of  8  feet  draught,  by  the  fittle  shelter  which  it  affords  in  gales  in  wiBter;  aad 
although  the  holding  ground  is  good,  yoa  are  obliged  to  look  for  the  benda  €if  the  bay  ta 
shelter  you  from  the  wind  which  blows.  The  tide  rises  two  feet,  and  when  the 
off  shore,  it  runs  with  great  velocity. 

The  key,  whose  north  extreme  forms  what  is  called  Boca  Cantivo,  is  Ae  aauM 
southern  extreme  forms  Boca  Ciega,  which  is  the  opening  which  said  key  feims  fea  Ike 
northward,  and  Sanibel  to  the  aouSiward.  This  (^aing  extends  to  Shoal  Lagpon,  wiack 
communicates  by  various  shoal  channels  with  Bay  St.  Carkis. 

Key  Sanibel  has  good  anchoiage  on  its  aoudi  part  in  2  fethoma,  dutored  fiumfc  al  1 
winds.  This  anchorage  of  Sanibel  is  known  by  a  palm-tree,  two  leagaea  to  the  aoiach- 
ward  of  it,  and  m  the  only  one  yon  aee  on  the  whole  coast.  To  anchor  in  Sanibel,  it  m 
necessary  to  run  with  care,  and  the  lead  in  hand,  that  yon  may  avoid  the  aboal  Uaiiam 
which  run  off  four  miles  from  Sanibel,  and  the  keys  S.  £.  of  it. 

From  Sanibel  the  coast  runs  S.  £.  by  £.  eleven  leagues  to  Point  Largo,  or  Key  Re- 
man.    Tlus  piece  of  coast  is  clean,  having  3  fethoms  at  two  miles  from  the  hnd.     P< 
JLarao  sends  out  S.  and  S.  W.  of  it  a  shoal,  which  mns  from  it  seven  milea,  and  the 
benmng  to  the  eastward  forms  a  bay  of  12  feet  water,  in  which  vessels  of  lig^it  draft 
enter  and  find  shelter  from  winds  any  way  on  the  nordiem  board. 

The  coast  from  hence  runs  S.  S.  £•  twenty-five  leagues  to  Cape  Sable,  which  ia  the 
southernmost  promontory  of  the  peninsula  of  £ast  Florida. 

The  whole  <tf  die  coast  has  regular  and  dean  soundingB,  whence  ^be  lead  is  the  bat 
guide. 

BOCA  GRANDE,  or  CHARIiOTTE  HARBOR.— The  oourBe  into  Chaiktte  Har- 
bor is  £,  N.  £.  Charlotte  Harbor  forms  a  large  bay  of  8  or  10  miles  in  width,  baft  verp 
shoal,  having  only  from  10  to  12  feet  of  water. 

In  entering  this  harbor,  you  pass  between  Boca  Grande  Key  and  Casperilfe  Key, 
N.  N.  £.  aJMl  S.  S.  W.  from  each  other,  distant  three-quaiters  of  a  mfle,  Imviiig 
fethoms  water  between  them.  When  CasperiQo  Point  bears  N.  £.  by  £.,  dfatant 
miles,  yon  are  then  up  with  the  outer  bar.  Which  is  three-quartws  of  a  mile  in 
having  three  fathoms  water  at  low  tide.  The  current  sets  in  and  out  of  the  harinr  at  th» 
rate  <?  2^  knots,  running  in  7  and  out  5  hours.  The  entnnce  of  the  harbor  auy  be  koawa 
by  a  bunch  of  trees  at  &e  northward  and  westward  of  the  entrance. 

N.  B.  This  haibor  produces  the  finest  oysters,  and  the  greatest  variety  of  firii,  wtt 
fowl  and  deer,  of  any  other  upon  the  whole  coast. 

TAMPA  BAY.— The  next  harbor  to  the  N.  W.  is  Tampa  Bay,  er  Spirita  Saoaia. 
In  entering  the  Ship  Channel,  bring  Mullet  Key  to  bear  £.  1^  N.  and  EginoDt  Key  £>. 
by  S.:  the  N.  £.  point  of  Egmont  Key  is  bold.  Keep  midway  between  the  two  keyi» 
leaving  Egmont  Key  on  the  starboard,  and  Mullet  Key  on  the  larboard  hand,  faaviag  fraai 
3  to  5  fethoms  water.  The  bar  extends  off  from  Egmont  two  miles.  At  high 
the  bar,  24  fethoms. 

DireeUons  for  the  S^  Wi,  Passage  to  Tampa  Bay. — ^Bring  the  S.  W.  end  of 
to  bear  N.  E.  by  N.,  and  run  for  it,  in  21  and  3  fathoms  water,  at  low  tide. 

One  high  tide  in  12  hours;  runs  in  six  and  out  six  hours. 

This  bay  has  suffident  depth  of  water  for  frigates ;  for  thero  are  within  it  5  and  € 
oms  water,  and  although  there  is  a  bar  at  its  entrance,  the  least  depth  on  it  is  3| 

The  entrance  is  ob^racted  by  several  sand-banks,  upon  which  rise  some  inlets :  be- 
tween these  banks  there  are  three  channels,  named  the  West,  the  Soadi-west,  and  tbe 
South-east*    The  two  fiist  have  plan^  of  water  on  their  bara;  for  the  iuat  iwa  3i 
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omB,  and  the  iecond  has  21  fiithoms.  The  channels  are  clear,  and  to  take  them  there  is 
no  Decessity  for  instmctions,  as  the  shoab  are  diatinctly  seen  at  high  water,  and  at  low 
water  they  are  dry. 

A  few  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Tampa  Bay  is  Prince  Edwaid*s  Ishinds,  fhe  western  one 
of  which  is  a  small,  round,  high  island ;  the  course  of  these  islands  from  diis  to  St.  Mark's 
formy  a  deep  shallow  bay ;  the  shoal  ground  mns  7  miles  from  the  land,  aod  the  bank  is 
nearly  up  and  down,  wiUx  3  fathoms  along  the  edge  of  it 

A  LIGHTHOUSE,  73  feet  high,  containing  a  fixed  fight,  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
entrance  to  St.  Mark's. 

ST.  MARK'S.^If  you  are  bound  to  St.  Mark's  and  faD  in  to  the  S.  E.  of  it,  work 
abng  this  bank,  which  will  bring  you  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and  if  you  wish  to 
run  into  Port  St.  Mark's  Harbor,  the  entrance  affords  12  feet  water,  and  you  will  see  on 
the  N.  E.  bwok,  which  is  nearly  dry  at  low  water,  a  large  stake  sticking  on  it,  and  the  one 
on  the  other  side  has  three  stakes  on  it.  You  wiU  see  a  small  house,  on  an  island  four 
miles  fix>m  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  bring  to  bear  N.  by  W.,  leaving  the  lighthouse  on 
your  starboard  hand,  and  that  course  will  carry  you  up  between  the  two  stakes ;  when 
yon  are  between  the  banks,  halfway  up,  you  have  good  anchorage.  From  this  up  to 
Fort  St.  Mark's  you  can  have  but  9  feet  of  water.  A  pilot  can  be  obtained  here  at  any 
time.  S.  S.  W.  from  St.  Mark's  lighthouse,  15  miles  distant,  lies  the  south  point  of 
James'  Island,  called  the  S.  W.  Cape ;  a  bay  makes  in  between  St.  Mark's  entrance 
and  this  cape,  into  which  the  River  0|K>nofrisky  discharges  itself;  this  river  is  shoal  at 
the  entrance,  and  the  shore  from  the  cape  to  the  light  should  not  be  approached  nearer 
than  two  miles. 

A  shoal,  having  three  feet  water  on  it,  fies  E.  by  N.  from  the  cape ;  and  the  eastern* 
most  end  bears  fh>m  the  fighthouse  south. 

The  coast  trends  from  S.  W.  Cape,  S.  W.  i  W.,  37  miles,  to  Cape  St.  George,  which 
is  the  sputhemmost  point  of  George's  Island ;  this  island  is  24  miles  long,  and  forms,  with 
Bog  Ishmd,  the  south  side  of  George's  Sound.  The  east  end  of  Dog  Isknd  is  S.  W.  1 
W.,  7  miles  from  the  S.  W.  Cape,  bN9tween  which  is  the  eastern  entrance  to  St.  George's 
Sound.    Dog  Island  is  about  6  miles  in  length. 

DOG  ISLAND  LIGHT  is  a  revoMng  light  on  the  west  end  of  Dog  Island,  and  is 
50  feet  high.  It  revolves  in  three  nmnutes,  and  bears  from  the  bar  N.  i  £.,  distant  2} 
miles,  l^)  distinguish  it  in  the  day  time  fh)m  the  lighthouses  of  St.  Mark's  and  St. 
Georee's,  it  has  a  black  horizontal  strip  near  the  top. 

MIDDLE  ENTRANCE  INTO  ST.  GEORGE'S  SOUND— For  vessels  drawmg 
12  feet  of  water  this  entrance  is  to  be  taken,  as  you  cannot  cany  into  the  main  entrance, 
so  called,  which  is  between  the  N.  W.  end  of  St.  George's  Island  and  St.  Vincent's  Isl- 
and, over  11  feet  at  high  water.  The  middle  entrance  or  passage  into  St  George's 
Sound  is  between  the  west  end  of  Dog  Island  and  the  east  end  of  St.  George's  Island, 
snd  18  about  3  miles  wide;  it  is  rather  difficult  to  find  for  strangers,  as  the  west  end  of 
Dog  Island  and  the  esst  end  of  St.  George's  Island  are  both  few  sand-beaches,  and  there 
is  a  sand-beach  on  the  main  directly  in  front  of  the  passage,  so  that  it  looks,  at  3  or  4  miles 
distant,  like  one  continued  beach. 

After  making  the  passage,  steer  for  it,  keeping  most  towards  Dog  Island,  as  the  channel 
is  altogether  on  Dog  Island  side.  You  will  soon  see  a  large  green  buoy,  which  lies  in 
Uie  best  water  on  the  buoy;  pass  close  to  this  buoy  on  either  side,  and  stand  in  N.  N.  W. 
ak>ng  Dog  Isfaind  Reef,  which  can  be  plainly  seen,  until  the  eastern  point  of  George's  Isl- 
and bears  S.  W.,  or  S.  W.  i  W.,  then  haul  up  the  sound  for  the  shipping,  say  alwnt  W. 
S.  W.;  continue  on  this  course  until  the  eastern  point  of  St.  George's  Island  bears  about 
E.,  2  miles  distant,  and  a  black  buoy  on  shore,  well  under  St.  George's  Island,  bears  about 
S.  E.  i  S.,  half  a  mile  distant,  when  you  may  anchor  in  from  2  to  2}  fiithoms. 

There  is  a  barrel  buoy  a  short  distance  outside  the  green  buoy,  a  black  buoy  on  Dog 
Island  Reef,  and  a  white  buoy  on  the  eastern  extreme  of  St.  George's  Island  Reef;  these 
bnoys  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  as  they  shift  their  position  with  every  strong  breeze ;  they 
sre  placed  there  by  the  pilots ;  the  channel  being  perfectly  plain  and  the  reefs  visible, 
they  would  in  any  case  be  of  little  use. 

On  the  N.  W.  point  of  George's  Island  there  is  a  lighthouse  65  feet  hi^,  with  a  fixed 
litght,  to  indicate  the  entrance  between  George's  Island  and  St  Vincent's  Island  into  St. 
Georgo's  Sound. 

APALACHICOLA  BAY.— When  the  south  point  of  St  George's  Island,  (which 
fies  to  (he  southward  of  Apalachicola  Bay,)  bears  north,  two  leagues  distant,  you  will  be 
in  2i  fathoms.  From  these  bearings  and  depth  of  water,  steer  N.  N.  W.,  or  N.  by  W., 
until  you  make  the  large  black  buoy,*  which  can  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  4  miles;  by 
keeping  the  buoy  close  on  board,  you  have  the  best  water;  the  course  from  the  buoy  is 
due  north,  until  you  bring  the  three  tall  trees  on  St.  Vincent's  Island  to  bear  N.  £.,  Uten 


;-*i^.!*l!2^  called  Flag  Island,  forrocrly  exiated  at  the  entnaee  of  this  port,  but  it  waa  waahed  away 
■I  183j;  tba  buoy  alludod  to  waa  placad  on  a  rock.  ' 
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mn  fi>r  diam.  The  entnuice  then  being  haoAy  open,  ileer  fiir  the  point  of  St.  Geo^gi^ 
Uuid.  or  between  the  point  of  that  idand  and  St.  Vincent,  yon  will  have  three  frthani 
when  over  the  bar,  deepening  gradnally ;  and  between  the  Islanda  of  St.  George's  ini 
St.  Vincent,  yon  have  8  fiofaoma  when  fiiirlj  in.  When  past  the  point  of  &  Geoige*i 
haal  to  the  eastward,  and  keep  finom  one  half  to  thiee-qnaiterB  of  a  mile  distaift  frm 
St.  George's  Island.  The  water  will  shoal  in  this  course  to  2  £ahoms,  si^  bottom,  when 
yon  had  better  come  to  anchor  and  wait  lor  a  pilot,  which  yon  wiB  obtain  by  hoirting  lbs 
nsoal  signal. 

When  off  the  entrance,  in  6  fiuhoms,  no  inlet  can  be  discoTeied  between  the  two  id- 
anda,  bat  the  place  may  be  known  by  tiie  bearings  of  the  land.  It  is  a  low  aand-beadu 
having  a  hammock  of  bashes  aboat  one  mile  finom  the  west  point  of  St.  Geoige*s  Ishni 
to  the  westward  of  which  arefonr  ambrella  trees,  the  two  easternmost  standiw  6or8  fleet 
apart,  at  top  connected,  and  at  a  distance  having  the  appearance  of  one  tree.  To  the  west 
<^  these  trees  is  a  hnmmock  of  palmetto  trees,  which  stand  nearly  on  the  extreme  west 
end  of  St.  George's,  which  are  considerably  larger  dian  the  hammock  of  boahes  before 
mentioned ;  and  these,  when  distant  so  far  that  yoa  cannot  see  the  beach,  that  bearing 
N.  £m  appears  as  separated  finom  the  other  land,  and  to  Ibnn  an  island  by  itselC  bat  wbea 
bearing  N.  W.«  appears  connected  with  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent,  which  is  thickly  wooded 
on  the  eastern  end.    This  hammock  is,  however,  on  St.  CSeorge's. 

The  sonth  point  ai  the  Island  of  St.  George's  is  thickly  wooded,  and  can  be  ifisoened 
when  in  10  fathoms,  bearing  N.  E. 

Should  you  have  a  foul  wind,  and  be  obliged  to  turn  to  d&e  windward,  keep  Ae  Usad 
of  St.  George's  on  board;  when  fiurly  to  the  westward  of  the  south  point,  ttie  water  ii 
good  near  the  beach,  and  soundings  regabur. 

Directly  off  the  south  point  of  St.  George's,  there  is  a  dangeroos  shoal  of  2  or  Sleagost 
extent. 

The  Shoal  of  Cape  St.  George  makes  off  at  least  6  miles  firom  Ae  sooth  part  of  die 
island,  and  has  not  mora  than  5  or  6  feet  of  vniter,  perhaps  less.  The  soundings  near  tbs 
ahoal,  on  the  W.  edge,  are  irregular,  fix>m  3  to  4  mnd  2  fathoms. 

Detcriptimofthe  Coast  from  Cape  SL  Bias,  Westward. 

From  Cape  St.  Bias  a  narrow  peninsula  or  tongoe  of  land  extends  N.  by  W.  17  mikiL 
finrming  the  Bay  of  St.  Joseph.  This  bay  is  nearly  land-locked,  and  has  a  width  at  in 
mouth  of  about  3  miles,  and  is  about  14  miles  in  length.  The  bar  lies  west  of  the  north 
point  of  the  peninsula  about  one  mile.  Within  the  bar  the  bay  affords  from  25  to  33  feci 
of  water  for  about  8  miles  ap  the  bay,  and  it  is  sheltered  finom  all  winds.  The  tide  rises 
about  one  foot.  This  is  the  next  beet  harbor  to  Pensacola  on  thk  coast,  the  depth  on  the 
bar  at  low  tide  being  17  feet.  The  tongue  of  land  that  forms  this  bay  is  so  namw,  tbst 
in  some  places  it  is  only  two  cables*  length  in  width.  There  are  vaiioos  hreftchea  in  ilia 
time  of  rains,  1^  which  the  water  of  the  bay  unites  with  the  ocean. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  LIGHT  is  on  the  northeriy  end  of  the  peninsuk  or  tongiie  of  had. 
It  is  a  6xed  lif^t,  and  50  feet  high,  bearing  fiiom  the  north  point  S.  W.,  distant  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  and  fitHn  the  city  of  St.  Joseph  N.  W.,  9  miles  distant.  On  approach:n| 
die  light  firom  St.  Bias,  along  the  land,  it  is  discerned  fay  the  trees,  untfl  moatiy  ap  witb  it. 
if  cletf  in  with  the  beach. 

To  enter  this  bay,  you  must  coast  abng  the  tongoe  of  land  in  4  or  5  fiidumu,  ontil  roa 

ra  a  tongue  of  sand,  a  little  before  you  come  to  the  mouth,  trom  whence  yoa  steer  X. 
and  £.  N.  £.  till  within,  always  coasting  the  tongue,  which  is  the  deepest  water. 

N.  W.  by  N.,  10  miles  firom  St.  Joseph's  Bar,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Ai- 
drew's;  in  this  distance  the  coast  should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  5  milea,  oa  ac- 
count of  a  shoal  that  extends  the  whole  distance,  caSM  the  Middle  Ground,  which  imr 
be  easily  discovered  by  the  whiteness  of  the  water.  The  S.  £.  extreme  of  this  dicai 
and  the  above  tongue,  form  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Joseph. 

BAY  OF  ST.  ANDREW'S  »  covered  by  Crooked  and  St.  Andrew's  Iskods,  whkk 
comprehend  between  them  and  the  Main  St.  Andrew's  Sound,  which  leads  into  the  bt/. 

There  are  three  entrances  into  this  bay;  the  eastern  is  through  the  opening  betwees 
Crooked  and  St.  Andrew's  Islands,  the  depth  3  fothooks  on  the  bar,  and  the  channel,  wlucs 
is  one-sixth  of  a  mile  wide,  close  by  the  latter  island;  the  distance  between  the  isluMfe  if 
above  two-thirds  of  a  mile.  The  middle  or  main  entrance  is  near  the  western  end  of  Sc 
Andrew's  Island;  the  depth  21  feet,  and  the  chaimel  200  yards  wide.  The  weetora  ca- 
trance  is  about  two  miles  N.  W.  of  the  latter;  the  depth  on  the  bar  10  feet.  This  bsj  ii 
very  large,  but  as  yet  there  can  be  no  motive  for  ships  to  call  here;  but  should  yoa  do  a 
for  shelter  in  bad  weather,  the  bay  is  said  to  be  shoal,  but  from  the  main  to  the  easiets 
entrance  you  have  3  iathoms  in  the  sound,  and  good  shelter  under  St.  Andrew*s  Isbai* 

N.  W.  by  W.  firom  St.  Andrew*s  Bay,  distant  50  mOea,  m  the  entrance  to  Su  lUoa'* 
Sound:  in  the  whole  of  this  distance  Uie  shore  is  bold,  and  yon  will  have  4  fiithoias  dsis 
to  die  land.  On  thn  coast  the  trees  are  very  thick,  and  cloae  to  die  ahofo^  wbeie  thsrt 
are  abo  aome  red  UuA,  and  whito  sand  hummocks. 
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ST.  ROSA'S  BAY;— The  east  point  of  fhis  bay  is  known  by  some  bri|^  redi&h  col- 
ored blaflfs,  which  are  upon  it.  The  channel,  or  mouth  of  the  bay,  is  very  narrow,  and 
a  bar  of  ooly  5  or  6  feet  impedes  its  entrance.  To  enter,  steer  N.  till  you  pass  the  east 
extreme  of  ^e  island,  whence  steer  N.  W.,  and  anchor  as  soon  as  you  have  shelter.  This 
bay  is  of  extraordinary  length,  extending  24  miles  to  the  eastward,  with  a  breadth  of  4  to 
6  miles.  The  best  water  in  it  is  3  fathoms,  which  is  only  found  when  you  are  £.  and  W., 
with  the  red  cliffs  at  the  entrance,  about  two  miles  from  the  bar.  The  other  part  of  the 
bay  is  full  of  shoals  and  palisadoes,  navigable  only  for  boats. 

From  St.  Rosa  Bar  to  the  western  end  of  St.  Rosa  Island,  l^e  distance  is  44  miles. 
This  long  and  narrow  island  lies  about  W.  by  S.  and  £.  by  N.,  parallel  to  the  main,  and 
covers  a  sound  of  the  same  name;  its  greatest  breadth  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile:  on 
it  there  are  many  sand-bluffs  and  some  scattering  trees.  The  sound  affords  a  navigatioD 
for  vessels  of  less  draught  of  water  than  4  feet  to  Pensacola. 

F£NSACOLA  LIGHTHOUSE  is  on  an  eminence,  about  40  feet  high,  and  directly 
K.  by  W.  from  the  bar;  the  lantern  is  about  40  feet  fiom  its  foundation,  making  an  ag- 

Segate  height  of  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  about  half  a  mile  north-wester^ 
»m  the  west  point  of  St.  Rosa  Island.      The  light  is  revolving,  each  revolution  one 
minute  ten  seconds. 

PENSACOLA. — The  Bay  of  Pensacola  affords  a  good  harbor,  having,  at  low  water« 
on  the  bar,  21  feet.  The  eastern  point  of  its  entrance  is  called  Point  Signenza,  and  is 
the  western  point  of  d&e  Island  of  St.  Rosa,  on  which  fortificatioiis  are  erected,  making 
it  very  conspicuous  from  the  sea.  St.  Rosa  Island  extends  £.  by  N.  and  W.  by  S.,  14 
leagues,  and  completelv  fronts  the  whole  Bay  of  Pensacola;  it  is  so  low  that  the  seas,  in 
galea,  wash  ita  tops,  and  is  no  where  more  than  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  a  mile  wide. 
There  are  some  red  bluffs  on  the  main  coast,  which  are  higher  than  the  rest  of  it,  and 
«Be  of  whiefa,  ttid  the  largest  of  all,  is  on  the  eostem  side  of  Pensacola  Bay;  and  in  or 
near  the  front  of  the  entrance,  are  three  red  UnilB  adjoining  each  other,  and  called  ilia 
Barancas. 

The  dMumel  entering  Pensacola  Bay  is  from  the  south-east,  and  turns  round  a  mid- 
dle ground  which  projects  neariy  one  mile  to  the  S.  W.  of  Point  Siguenza;  it  then 
beniM  to  the  eastward  towards  the  bay.  A  bar,  projecting  about  two  miles  to  the  south, 
and  extending  from  the  western  end  of  St.  Rosa  Island  to  the  main  opposite,  has  at  low 
tide  21  feet  on  it.  The  width  of  the  bar  taken  in  the  directbn  of  the  channel  is  about 
one  mile.  The  entrance  between  St.  Rosa's  and  Foster^s  Islands,  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  wide.  After  passing  the  bar  the  entrance  to  the  bay  is  between  the  Barancss 
and  Point  Siguenza.  This  port  would  be  difficult  to  recognize,  were  it  not  for  die  light- 
house and  bluffs,  which,  oonsistnig  of  3  adjoining  each  other,  cannot  be  easily  mistaken. 
The  interior  of  the  bay  afiords  great  depth  of  water  and  good  bottom  for  anchoring. 
However,  a  considerable  extent  of  its  shores  are  shallow,  but  at  some  points  a  good  depSi 
18  found  within  a  short  distance  of  the  land,  viz. :  at  the  Careening  Ground,  18  feet  are 
to  be  found  at  about  50  yards  from  the  shore ;  at  Tartar's  Point,  where  the  Navy  Yard 
is,  30  feet  are  found  within  a  few  yards  of  t^e  point,  and  12  feet  west  of  it ;  at  the  En- 
glish Careening  Ground  18  feet  can  be  carried  close  to  the  shore. 

The  bar  is  not  the  only  difficulty  entering  Pensacola,  since  you  meet,  when  within  it» 
the  Middle  Ground,  as  previously  stated ;  and  although  it  is  decidedly  the  best  harbor  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  you  must  observe  the  directions,  and  frequently  have  recourse  to 
your  plan  of  the  port,  which  will  give  you  a  correct  idea  of  its  configuration. 

Vessels  coming  from  the  eastvwd,  should  keep  in  7  fathoms  water  until  the  light- 
honae  bears  by  compsss  N.  by  W.,  when  they  can  stand  in  for  the  bar,  until  in  3i  lath- 
oms,  which  is  Uie  shoalest  water  on  the  bar  at  bw  water,  with  the  fig^t  bearing  N.  by  W. 
Veesela  of  large  draught  of  water  should  not  attempt  to  enter  in  the  night,  as  there  is  a 
Middle  Ground  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  channel,  one  mile  inside  the  bar,  on  which 
tliere  are  not  more  than  7  feet  water,  and  the  course  around  it  is  very  circuitous. 

Veaaela  making  the  land,  dtioukl  keep  off  four  or  five  miles,  until  they  make  die  light- 
houae,  which  cannot  be  seen  until  nearly  opposite,  as  the  trees  on  St.  Rosa  Island  to  the 
east,  and  on  the  main  land  to  the  west,  obscure  it  from  the  river. 

To  come  in  over  the  bar,  on  which  generally  there  are  4  fathoms,  bring  the  light 
to  hear  N.  by  W.,  and  run  directly  for  it,  imtil  over ;  the  bar  is  about  600  yards  across, 
on  which  is  a  buoy ;  soon  as  over,  the  water  deepens  to  5  and  6  fiithoms,  when  run  K» 
W.  tmtil  the  li|^tnouse  bears  N.,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Middle  Ground,  when  run  for  it 
until  within  the  point  of  St.  Roaa  Island ;  then  haul  up  east  until  the  weat  end  of  Sb 
Roaa  lalapd  bears  S.  W.,  when  you  may  anchor  in  4  or  5  fathoms  water,  safe  from  aD 


Small  vesaels  drawing  not  more  than  14  feet,  can  bring  Ae  Ught  to  bear  N.  i  W., 
nnd  ateer  for  it  in  the  nig^t  until  within  half  a  mile,  where  they  can  anchor  with  the 
wind  ofT  shore ;  but  if  they  have  a  fkir  wind,  they  can  steer  £.  by  N.  until  sheltered  by 
St.  Rosa  Island,  where  they  can  anchor  in  a  good  harbor  until  day  light,  as  it  is  every- 
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YeBBtik  oonung  in  or  going  oat  on  ebb  tide,  should  (preaemng  the  ncceooKty  depth  of 
water)  keep  near  the  eastern  edge  of  the  channel,  aa  the  tide  rana  to  the  aouth-wttt 
aercMB  the  Caucna  Shoal,  and  the  flood  seta  directly  over  the  Middle  Gironnd. 

Veaeela  drawing  not  more  than  10  feet  water,  can  paaa  tfarongjh  a  amaB  channel  be- 
tween the  Middle  Ground  and  the  point  of  St.  Roaa  laland. 

Other  Direetiomsfor  Pensaeola. — Run  along  the  coast  in  finom  6  to  7  fiidioniia  water,  JuA 
the  light  bears  N.  by  W.;  then  steer  direct  for  it.  In  crossing  the  bar  yon  will  have  from  3  to 
3^  fii&onis  in  the  best  water.  After  yon  cross  the  bar  and  deepen  the  water,  yon  nnist 
haul  more  to  the  westward,  and  keep  the  larboard  shore  beat  on  board  to  avoid  the  Jdld- 
dU  Chroundy  on  wluch  are  not  more  than  7  feet  water  at  low  ebb;  this  yon  leave  on  yonr 
Btaihoard  hand.  After  passing  the  Middle  Ground,  steer  N.  by  £•  |  £.,  and  anchor  w^khm 
half  a  mile  of  the  north  shore,  in  3  ftthoms  water. 

The  course  from  Mobile  to  Pensacola  is.  £.  N.  E.,  distant  about  38  milea. 

From  Pensacola  to  St.  Joeef^'s  the  course  is  E.  i  S.,  distant  95  miles. 

The  coast  firom  Penaacola  to  St.  Andrew's  is  very  bold,  and  yon  may  keep  within  hilf 
a  mile  of  the  shore. 

From  Penaacola  Bay  the  coast  trends  W.  by  S.  to  Perdido  Bay,  distuit  11  milea ;  da 
bar  is  subject  to  change,  and  aflbrds  but  about  4  feet  water,  and  28  miles  to  the  westwud 
la  the  bar  and  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay. 

MOBILE  BAY.— A  li^tfaonse  is  erected  on  Mobile  Point;  die  hntem  ia  55  feet 
above  the  ocean  level,  and  shows  a  revolving  li^t  of  one  minute  in  duratioii.  S.  5* 
£.  from  the  lifi^t,  5  miles  distant,  you  have  3  ntlMms  on  the  bar.  The  east  end  of  Dan- 
phm  laland  wiU  then  bear  N.  N.  W.  |  W.,  and  Sand  Isknd  (just  above  water)  wfll  be 
on  the  middle  of  Dauphin  Island*  On  Sand  Island  there  is  a  ligfathoaae  containing  a 
fixed  light. 

The  entrance  to  Molnle  Bay  is  between  Mobile  Point  and  the  eastern  point  of  Dan- 
|diin  Island ;  d&e  distance  between  them  is  3^  miles.  To  die  sondi  of  Dauphin,  aboat 
one  mile,  is  Big  Pelican  Island,  which  is  barren  and  of  small  extent,  and  £.  S.  E.  ftaa 
the  latter  island,  distant  3i  milea,  is  Little  Pelican  or  Sand  Island,  which  is  €if  bat  few 
yards  in  extent,  and  nearly  even  widi  the  water'a  edge.  A  bank,  projecting  to  the  aomft 
of  Dauphin  Island  and  Mobile  Point,  on  which  are  die  above  islanda,  obstoucta  the  en- 
tnnce  to  the  bay ;  bnt,  however,  affords  throujgh  it  variona  channels,  die  main  one  hav- 
ing 15  feet  on  the  bar  at  the  lowest  tide.  The  interior  of  this  bay  has  water  enoogh  fer 
any  vessel  that  can  pass  over  the  bar ;  but  on  account  of  a  ahoal  formed  opposite  the 
month  of  Dog  River,  11  miles  south  of  the  town,  vessels  drawing  more  than  8  or  9  fe<( 
cannot,  at  low  tide,  aacend  the  bay  further  up. 

By  lUlowing  close  to  die  aonth  ahore  of  Danphin  laland,  and  having  Big  Peficnn  bl- 
and on  the  starboard  hand,  coming  frt>m  the  westward,  vessels  drawing  7  frat  water  can 
enter  the  bay  at  low  water ;  bnt  to  do  thia,  you  must,  when  the  east  point  of  Danphai 
Island  is  north  of  you,  steer  to  the  southward,  to  avoid  a  narrow  sand-spit  which  projectt 
off  from  the  point  1^  mile  S.  S.  £. ;  haul  close  round  this  spit,  and  steer  up  the  bay. 

There  is  good  anchorage  between  Big  Pelican  and  Dauf^in  Islands,  and  cloae  t»  the 
latter,  for  vcsft^ls  drawing  12  feet ;  diis  anchorage  can  be  entered  either  from  the  west- 
ward, by  steering  close  to  Dauphin  Island,  or  from  the  main  channel,  leaving  it  when  B^ 
Pelican  Island  beara  W.  by  N.,  (about  2  miles  S.  W.  from  Mobile  Point.)  Xhiring  the 
prevalence  of  northerly  winds,  when  vesseb  from  sea  are  prevented  from  enteri^  dv 
bay,  this  anchorage  affords  good  shelter. 

Those  off  Mobile  should  recollect  the  necessity  of  getting  an  offing  as  soon  as  dwre 
are  appearances  of  a  gale  on  shore,  either  to  westher  die  Baliae,  or  which  ia  better. » 
take  in  time  die  Road  of  Naso,  as  destruction  is  inevitable  if  yon  come  to  anchor 
Mobile  Bar  during  the  gale. 

Strangers  approaching  Mobile  Point  in  the  ni^t,  should  keep  in  10  fetfaoms 
die  light  beara  north,  to  avoid  the  dangeroas  sands  lyii^  to  the  eastward,  and  die 
off  Pelican  and  Sand  Islands,  on  which  is  a  beacon,  to  the  westward  of  die  bar. 

In  running  in  for  die  land,  should  yon  make  it  to  the  westward  of  the  bar,  it  wfl 
appear  broken,  as  it  consuts  of  small  islands,  which  occaakm  sevenU  openiiig;a.  M«« 
to  die  westwsord  die  land  is  veij  level.  Danphin  Island,  on  the  western  point  of  tte 
bay,  appears  high  and  bluff;  Mobile  Point»  low  and  asody,  with  a  sin^  tree  an  te 
nxtremi^. 

Vessels  approaching  die  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay  in  thf  dsy,  should  not  mn  lor  tiie  hv 
nntfl  the  beneon  on  Sand  Island  rangies  between  Ae  east  and  weat  enda  of  tbe  woods  an 
DraphinUand. 

Veasels  not  drawing  over  10  or  11  feet,  and  with  easterly  winds,  may  hani  in  lorlha 
bar  as  soon  as  the  beacon  comes  on  widiin  the  west  end  of  the  woods,  and  keep  it  an 
thus  until  they  get  7  or  8  fathoms  water,  when  they  will  gradually  haul  more 
at  this  time  all  the  dangers  wiB  be  visible.  Heavy  ships  must  bring  the  benoon  on 
die  centre  of  the  woods,  and  croas  the  bar  with  it  thus,  in  about  18  feet  water, 
up  N.  N.  W.  unCRl  afarewt  at  past  the  beacon  and  isUumI  on  the  larboard,  frona 
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•xtenaive  shoal  makes  in  erery  direction.  Within  the  bar  are  two  buoys,  the  first  to  be 
left  on  the  starboard^  and  the  second  on  your  larboard  hand.  The  channel  up  thence  is 
deep  and  plain.  Mobile  Point  lighthouse  bearing  between  N.  and  N.  N.  £•  Tide  rises 
2i  feet. 

Other  Directions  far  MohiU. — ^Brine  Sand  Island  light  to  bear  N.  W.,  and  run  direct  for 
it,  until  onenmarter  of  a  mile  of  the  li^^t;  then  bring  Mobile  Point  light  (which  is  a  revolr- 
ing  light)  to  bear  N.  by  £.  and  run  for  it,  leaving  it  on  your  starboard  hand  about  |  of  a 
mUe  distant;  you  may  then  steer  N.,  i  W.  up  the  bay  about  25  miles ;  you  wiU>  then  ob- 
tain a  pilot  over  Dog  River  Bar,  and  up  to  the  city. 

In  running  in  for  Sand  Island  light,  you  will  cross  the  bar  in  from  2i  to  3  fathoms  water. 
After  crossing  the  bar,  should  you  have  the  wind  ahead,  you  must  not  stand  farther  to  the 
westward  than  into  6  fisithoms  water,  or  to  the  eastward  in  less  than  9i  fathoms. 

From  Mobile  Bay  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis,'  the  distance  is  65  miles  west :  on  this 
extent  of  coast  there  is  a  chain  of  islands  parallel  to  the  main,  forming  a  sound,  which 
affords  a  partial  inland  navigation,  and  is  about  7  miles  wide.  This  coast  is  marshy,  but 
at  two  or  three  miles  from  the  shore  it  is  covered  with  pines  and  oaks.  The  islands  are 
sandr. 

The  sound  enters  Mobile  Bay  between  the  main  and  Dauphin  Island.  At  this  place 
the  bottom,  formed  by  oyster-beds,  presents  three  shallow  passes,  viz.:  Pass  Aux  Huiten« 
with  a  depth  of  three  feet  at  high  water ;  Pass  Guilk>ri,  2  feet  at  common  high  tides,  and 
tiie  Pass  au  Heron,  with  nearly  5  feet. 

Dauphin  Island  la  7  miles  in  length,  and  the  next  succeeding  is  Pettit  Bois  Isfaind.  The 
entrance  between  these  two  is  one  mile  wide,  and  the  depth  of  water  5  feet.  Pettit  Bois 
Island  is  narrow,  but  it  is  very  easily  known,  since  it  has  a  wood  in  the  middle  of  it :  it  is 
•bout  9  miles  in  length. 

The  passage  between  Pettit  Bois  and  Horn  Islands  is  two  miles  wide,  and  vessels  draw- 
ing 9  feet  water  can  enter  it.  The  length  of  Horn  Island  is  about  15  miles.  There 
are  some  groves  on  it,  but  at  the  eastern  part  it  is  entirely  barren.  There  is  no  lighthouse 
on  Mb  island. 

The  next  of  the  chain  is  Dog  Island,  a  small  island  lying  midway  between  Horn  and 
Ship  Islands.  To  the  east  of  Dog  Island  there  is  a  passage  close  to  Horn  Island,  of  18 
feet ;  but  to  the  west  there  is  no  passage,  as  the  shoal  which  extends  off  from  Ship 
Island  extends  beyond  Dog  Island,  having  a  channel  of  only  one-third  of  a  mile  wide. 
The  distance  firom  Horn  to  Ship  Island  is  about  5  miles.  Ship  Island  is  7  miles  long, 
and  wider  than  the  rest  of  the  chain  :  in  its  middle  it  is  covered  with  herbs  and  some 
pines,  bnt  the  rest  is  entirely  bare.  There  is  a  well  of  very  good  water  on  it^  on  the 
north  side,  about  the  middle. 

West  from  Ship  Island  is  Cat  Island,  between  which  the  distance  is  5  miles.  There 
ifl  a  bank  which  puts  off  from  Cat  Island,  towards  the  west  end  of  Ship  Island,  having  a 
channel  of  only  a  mile  wide,  which  turns  round  the  west  end  of  Ship  Island,  and  in  which 
diere  are  18  feeU 

Cat  Island  is  the  last  of  Ae  chain  extending  to  the  westward,  and  forming  the  Sound. 
On  its  western  point  there  is  a  lighthouse,  with  a  fixed  light ;  and  on  the  main  land, 
bearing  nearly  N.  W.  from  the  former,  there  is  another  lighthouse,  also  with  a  fixed  light. 
These  two  lighthouses  indicate  the  passages  through  Pass  Christian  and  Pass  Mary  Ann. 
To  the  S.  W.  of  Cat  Island  are  several  keys,  distant  about  3  miles :  (which  are  near  the 
coast,  and  called  St.  Michael's  Keys:)  this  channel  is  no  where  less  than  15  feet;  but 
^i^hin  this  part  of  the  sound,  vessels  drawing  more  than  8  feet,  cannot  reach  the  Aux 
Malheurenx  Island,  or  steer  to  the  eastward  between  Cat  Island  and  St.  Mary's  Key,  or 
enter  the  Bay  of  St  Louis ;  thus,  between  the  island  Aux  Malheureux  and  this  bay,  the 
sound  becomes  fhallow  and  obstructed. 

The  impeded  part  of  the  sound,  in  the  direction  of  Cat  Island  and  the  entrance  of  the 
Bay  of  St.  Louis,  is  called  Pass  Christian ;  and  does  not  admit  of  vessels  drawing  more 
than  8  feet  at  medium  tide.  This  draft  of  water  can  be  carried  through  Lake  Borgne. 
From  Pass  Christian  to  Pass  au  Heron,  12  feet  can  be  carried  through  the  sound  by 
keeping  on  the  island  side ;  but  vessels  drawing  8  feet  must  have  the  sound  between  Pettit 
Bois  and  Horn  Islands,  and  shape  their  courae  for  the  main  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay. 
Lake  Ponchartrain  is  separated  from  Lake  Borgne  by  Pine  Island,  to  the  north  of 
nrhich  is  the  entrance  called  Rigoletts,  and  to  the  south  called  the  Chief  Menteur ;  these 
entrances  and  outlets  afford,  on  their  respective  ban,  in  Lake  Borgne,  a  depth  of  9  feet 
•t  high  water,  and  8  feet  at  medium  tide.  This  depth  can  be  carried  through  the  lake 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  shore,  to  Madisonville,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Manchiic, 
and  to  the  mouth  of  Bayau  St.  Jean,  which  connects  the  city  of  New  Orleans  with  the 
lake. 

BAYAU  ST.  JEAN,  on  LAKE  PONCHARTRAIN.— To  enter  the  Bayau,  bring 
the  light  to  bear  S.  E.  i  S.  The  entrance  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  light,  and  usual 
depth  of  water  in  the  channel,  6  feet. 
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The  figlidioiwe  M  a*  die  Diomlli  of  B^mn  St.  Jaui,  hat  one  HBttn  feted  fi^i^ 
feet  whufe  tlie  ordimry  snr&ce  of  the  kke,  and  can  be  wen  in  a  dear  m^A  about  ei^ 
milM.    It  k  25  miles  S.  £.  by  £.  i  £.  from  die  month  of  Cheninata  River,  25  nriksS. 
W.  from  the  Rigpletts,  15  miles  S.  W.  from  Point  Resence,  and  5  miles  north  from  Ihn 
ciiy  of  New  Orieans. 

Sondi»  15  miles  from  Dog  Islaod,  is  the  north  point  of  the  Chandefier  Islsndst  ^Hnch 
ran  to  tbe  sonthward,  and  with  Giand  Grosier  and  Isle  an  Breton,  which  bend  to  the  S. 
W.,  nearfy  join  the  month  of  the  Missisnppi  River.    They  will  be  described  herenfter. 

CHANDELIER  ISLANDS — ^From  Passe  a  I'Ontie,  (one  of  the  entnncea  ef  dM 
Mississippi,)  the  coast  doubles  to  the  westward,  and  soon  to  the  nofthward,  to  the  panU 
of  29^  27',  m  which  htitnde  lies  Isle  an  Breton,  which  is  a  group  ef  smaD  keys,  whoas 
western  limito  are  5  miles  distant  from  the  coast,  so  that  it  forms  a  bay,  called  Pona  Boy; 
in  vdbich  diere  are  4  or  5  fiohoma,  widi  some  shoals  of  less  water.  East  of  Isle  an  Bie- 
ton,  is  the  Isle  of  Grand  Grosier,  from  which  a  led|e  runs  N.  N.  £.,  and  breaks  to  die  U» 
of  Palos,  which  is  the  sontheramost  of  die  Chandefiers.  There  is  a  ^Dod  passage  insiAa 
the  Chandeliers,  with  8  to  11  feet  water,  bat  a  good  pilot  is  ret|nisito.  Frsm  Isle 
Breton  a  shoal  stretches  two  miles  S.  W.,  bold  at  the  veiy  point.  Shelter  can  be  ' 
from  a  N.  £.  wind  inside  this  isbnd,  but  the  nangetien  i#<hAcnlt  fiir  sizangeta,  and 
qnires  much  survey  to  describe  it  properiy. 

The  wh<rie  of  the  Chandelier  Islsoids  an  very  low,  widi  some  oiyide  bosliea 


them,  and  form  a  chain  of  coast  very  iniorioas,  and  to  be  dreaded  by  navigators,  not  only 
diat  you  cannot  see  them  at  a  regular  distance,  bat  because  the  winds  at  S.  £^  (whidi 
blow  hard  in  winter,)  are  right'  on  the  coast:  nevertheless,  diere  is  good  shelter  for  si 
ships  to  the  westward  of  the  north  extreme  of  die  Chandefiers,  caled  the  Road  ofNaasw 
where  the  heavy  Eng^sh  men^f-war  lay  daring  the  nege  of  New  Oriesns.  Thia  is 
only  good  shelter  finr  large  men-of-war  on  the  whole  coast  of  Florida,  (Tampa  Bay 
Pensaoola  for  small  sined  frigates  excepted,)  not  only  becanse  it  is  defended  from 
on  shore,  but  becanse  there  is  no  bar,  breakers,  nor  impediment  whatever,  to  your 
ing  it  in  an  weathers.  To  enter  the  Road  of  Naso,  yon  have  only  to  ran  so  as  to 
die  north  point  in  5  or  6  fothoms  water,  which  wiH  be  mie  mile  from  the  lend,  and 
navigste  from  west  round  to  south,  keeping  in  4,  5,  or  6  fothoms,  acoocdlK  to  the  drafk  sf 
the  ship,  and  you  may  anchor  in  4  fodioms,  when  Ae  north  point  bean  N.  N.  £•, 
2  miles;  but  tf  yon  vriah  deeper  water,  you  most  not  run  so  for  south,  but  anchor 
the  north  point  bears  E.  N.  £.,  in  5  to  6  fothoms  water.  In  the  Chanddiers,  and 
die  whole  coast  of  the  Mexican  Gnlf^  you  can  get  water  by  digging  weOs  in  dbe 
but  there  is  no  other  wood  on  the  Chsindeiers  than  the  drift  loas  left  in 
the  beach.  Its  lands  produce  nodiing  but  the  myrtle,  from  iniich  the  green 
produced. 

North-westerly  of  the  nordi  extremity  of  die  Chandefiera,  14  miles  distant,  is  Ship 
Uand ;  west  of  vrhich,  8  miles,  is  Cat  Island,  and  to  the  sou^ward  of  diis,  variooa  keys, 
called  St.  Miguel,  run  and  extend  out  from  the  coast  of  the  islands:  between  tfaeae  wad 
Cat  Island  is  the  pass  into  Bfind  Lake  and  Lake  Poochartrsin,  in  both  of  wliidi  theve  is 
very  little  vrater,  especially  in  Blind  Lake.  Between  Cat  and  Ship  Islands  diere  is  a 
large  shoal  running  out  from  the  east  pcMut  of  die  firati  which  leavea  a  channel  ef 
diu  half  a  mile  vnde,  to  enter  to  the  northward  of  them ;  diis  channel  hss  good  12 
water;  die  anchorsge  is  N.  and  S.,  with  the  weet  end  of  Ship  Island  1  of  a  mile 
In  4  and  5  fothoms.  Ship  Island  is  long,  £.  and  W.,  and  very  narrow,  and  widest  m  the 
middle,  which  is  partly  covered  with  pines,  but  barren  at  bodi  ends.  The  hurricane  sf 
1819  cut  a  small  channel  through  Ship  Islsnd,  H  mile  from  its  west  end ;  in  it  is  a  vrd 
of  good  water,  which  is  on  its  north  coast,  and  about  midvray  the  island.  East  fivm  Sh^ 
Idand,  5  miles  distant,  lies  the  west  end  of  Horn  Isfond,  and  between  die  two  fiss  D^g 
Island ;  from*  the  fonst  a  shoal  runs  out  to  the  east,  which  not  only  embraoee  die  Daf^ 
but  leaves  a  channel  of  only  150  fothoms  vride ;  the  bar  has  2|  fothoms,  when  you 
diately  drop  into  5  fothoms.  East  of  Horn  Island  lies  Pettit  Bois  Island,  then 
Island,  which  is  on  die  W.  side  of  the  entrance  into  Mobile. 

GEHzaAi*  Obsekvatiohs. — ^The  whole  coast,  from  MississipiM  to  Cape  St.  Bka, 
off  a  bank  of  soundings  to  a  great  disfcuice  trom  the  shore,  whose  edge  runs  out  to 
28^  50^,  but  die  depth  is  very  unequal ;  this  inequality  is  ^ery  dean.  K  yon  except 
asnd-bank  that  lies  in  the  vicinity  df  Cape  St.  Blss,  you  vriD  find  no  danger  in  the 
of  it  that  cannot  be  prevented  by  care  and  die  use  of  the  lead;  and  as  the  whole 
coast  is  very  low,  having  few  rinble  marks  to  distinguish  it  in  its  wMe  extensiDi 
besides  is  often  cbudy  and  foggy,  exposed  by  die  continnadon  of  vrinds  from  S.  to  V« 
and  from  W.  to  N.,  which  bfow  with  great  force  in  wintor,  and  by  hnrricanea  in  Aagnsi 
and  September,  all  which  create  the  necessity  of  saying  somediing  on  the  method  sf 
making  the  land,  and  navigatingits  coast. 

New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Peosacofa^  are  die  three  important  pointa  of 
on  this  part  of  the  Golf  of  Mexico;  to  go  to  Mther  of  which  it  is  beat  to 
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t»  th«  eastward  of  them  respectiTely,  when  coming  from  aaj  place  S.  E.  of  them; 
that  is,  when  you  have  die  winds  easterly,  which  is  the  wind  lliat  predominateat 
here;  but  if  jou  come  firom  the  westward  of  them,  you  have  no  other  resource  buU  to 
beat  to  windward  from  that  point  of  the  coast  which  you  have  made,  and  the  greater  or 
less  distance  of  it,  according  as  you  are  best  accommodated,  with  respect  to  tlie  season^ 
the  quality  and  sise  of  your  ship,  iu* 

The  roakine  to  the  eastward  of  your  destination  is  necessary  to  be  more  or  less  distant 
according  to  me  confidence  and  security  you  have  in  the  situation  of  the  ship,  so  that 
bound  into  the  Balize,  you  will  look  for  soundings  in  the  meridian  of  29°  30',  or  there- 
abouts :  and  if  bound  to  Pensacola  or  Mobile,  in  die  meridian  of  Cape  St.  Bias. 

Should  you  strike  soundings  in  latitude  29^,  steer  N.  W.  by  W.  awhile,  so  as  to  make  it 
£.  northerly  of  it;  that  is,  to  make  its  bearing  W.  southerly,  to  prevent  fiiliing  into  the 
southward  of  its  parallels,  especially  in  winter,  when  it  is  best  to  run  heading  for  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Chandeliers:  in  this  route  you  find  no  regularity  in  soundings,  as  whatever  the 
parallel  may  be,  you  will  as  often  get  more  water  as  less;  nevertheless,  from  20  fathoma 
down,  the  soundings  are  very  regidar ;  and  from  the  meridian  of  Pensacola  westward,  to 
the  southern  limits  of  the  Chandeliers,  you  will  get  10  fathoms  10  miles  from  the  coast ; 
from  Pensacola  eastward,  you  l^ve  10  &thoms  at  4  miles  from  the  coast,  and  25  fathoma 
at  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

But,  as  navigating  for  the  Balizov  you  may  want  an  observed  latitude,  and  hare  it  so 
doudy  or  foggy  as  to  impede  making  the  land :  in  such  circumstences,  or  to  run  for  it  in 
the  night,  the  soundings  will  serve  as  a  secure  guide,  for  which  you  must  recollect  that 
navigating  to  the  westward,  if  you  find  40  to  60  fathoms,  loose,  mud,  sticking  to  the  touch, 
mixed  at  times  with  small  black  and  white  sand,  it  is  a  certain  signal  that  you  are  in  tht^ 
parallel  of  the  Balisse,  and  from  that  depth  to  less  watbr,  you  will  always  find  the  same 
quality  of  soundings ;  but  if  from  40  to  60  fathoms  to  less  water,  you  get  bottom  of  fine 
sand,  with  very  little  mud  or  without  it,  you  will  be  in  the  parallel  of  between  the  Balize 
and  Breton  Key  or  Island :  if  you  get  small  white  sand,  you  are  in  the  parallel  of  said  key, 
and  if  coarse  sand  and  snail  shells,  you  will  be  in  a  parallel  between  said  key  and  Chan- 
deliers; and  if  you  get  coarse  sand,  with  mvel,  smaU  stones,  and  large  shells,  you  will  b» 
in  front  of  the  Chandeliers.  From  ^e  Balize  to  die  westward,  the  bottom  is  of  sand 
alone:  so  that  those  from  the  southward  who  look  for  the  Balize,  sand  akme  will  be  a 
aignal  that  they  are  west  of  it. 

When  navigating  N.  W.  and  N.,  from  the  getting  40  or  60  fiithoms,  sand,  and  in  di- 
minishing the  bottom  or  depth,  if  the  quality  of  soundings  does  not  vary  till  in  10  or  12 
fathoms,  yon  are  to  the  soudiward  of  the  Balize :  but  if  in  this  N.,  or  N.  W.  route«  yon 
hiBTe  crossed  mud,  or  ooze,  and  entered  in  10  &thoms,  you  find  sand,  then  it  is  a  signal 
that  you  have  crossed  the  month  of  die  Balize,  and  drawing  in  with  Breton  Island  and 
the  Chandeliers.  The  better  to  explain  these  soundings,  we  shall  place  them  in  form  of 
a  table. 


In  the  parallel  of  the  Balize. 

Crossing  these  soundings,  you  cross 

this  parallel. 


Loose  mud,  sticky  to  the  touch, 

mixed  at  times  with  small  fine 

black  and  white  sand. 


In  the  parallel  of  between  the  Balize  and 
Breton  Island  or  Key. 


Fine  sand  with  very  little  mud,  or 
sand  alone. 


In  the  parallel  of  Breton  Island.  S 


Fine  white  sand. 


In  the  parallel  of  between  Breton  Island 
and  th^  Chandeliers. 


Coarse  sand  and  snail  shells. 


lotheixmilleloftheCbaDdeUers.        I    ^*""' ""i^i^f^ji.''."^  **""*' 


West  of  die  Balize,  the  bottom  is  sand  atone. 


When  yon  come  in,  looking  for  the  Balize,  either  in  its  parallel  or  that  of  the  Chan- 
deliers, you  must  take  care  not  to  get  foul  of  the  land  at  night,  but  maintain  your  posi- 
tion, in  16  or  20  fothoms,  at  anchor  or  under  way  ;  but  if  you  do  not  wish  to  delay,  for 
more  safety,  you  may  stretch  in  towards  the  Balize,  to  anchor  in  10  or  12  fkthoms,  out- 
aide  the  bar. 

If  the  running  in  for  the  land  has  been  in  the  parallel  of  the  Chandeliers,  as  soon  as  yon 

£t  10  or  12  fiuhoms,  yon  will  steer  S.  S.  W.,  trying  to  maintain  this  depth,  without 
nger  of  running  aground,  or  among  shoals,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  breakage  in 
die  soundings  &— 


J 
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In  liiiB  S.  S.  W.  ronto  there  is,  in  the  vuddle  of  sanndaigB,  a  good  muk  Id 
the  place  of  the  ship,  which  is,  aa  soon  as  yon  arrire  in  a  panDel  wi&  die  S.  end  of  the 
Cbandetiers,  which  is  as  (ar  np  as  Alcatraces,  die  depth  begins  to  angmeat  to  12, 14,  and 
18  fathoms,  which  is  athwart  with  die  Poea.  Thb  augmentation  ceases  as  aoon  ss 
▼on  arrire  abreast  of  Pass  TOutie,  where  yon  ind  anew  the  10  fiitfioms ;  this  know- 
ledge  is  of  importance  in  looking  for  die  Bsliae  with  secorily,  so  as  not  to  peas  to  d» 
sondiward  of  it. 

In  mnniog  as  above,  be  carefnl  not  to  get  into  less  dian  10  fadiomB,  when  atretduag 
from  £.,  or  from  S.  to  W.,  because,  from  diis  depth  to  less,  yon  cannot  weather  the 
Balize  with  die  wind  at  E.,  and  yon  haTo  no  opportunity  for  running  fat  the  road  of  Naso, 
as  follows : — 

Placed  in  10  frdionis  water,  in  a  S.  E.  gale,  (and  no  appearance  of  the  wind's  oeasiaig,) 
and  getting  into  less  water,  yon  have  the  resource  of  nangadng  to  the  northward,  aoud- 
ing  continnally  to  maintain  8  or  10  frthoms,  so  as  to  coast  die  Chandeli«a,  and  yofu  w9 
know  you  have  passed  the  northernmost  point;  if  you  lose  die  oooy  soundings,  some- 
times mixed  with  white  shelb,  which  is  found  off  the  Chandetiers,  and  finding  fine  whita 
and  black  sand,  you  may  steer  W.,  and  run  in  10, 8,  and  6  fiithoms  to  anchor,  under  shel- 
ter, in  die  road  of  Naso,  as  the  atmosphere  is  cloudjr ;  in  such  weather  yma  can 
dkcorer  nothing,  and  to  get  to  this  anchoraget  there  is  no  other  guide  than  the  lead; 
but  if  you  can  see  the  hmd,  you  will  easier  get  to  the  anchorage,  as  you  haTO  only  to 
double  the  spit  of  sand  which  runs  off  die  N.  E.  end  of  the  ChandeUen,  on  wiu^ 
the  sea  breaks  widi  easterly  or  south-easteily  winds. 

This  couTenient  resource  wiD  be  better  if  embraced  as  soon  aa  yon  cmwider  die  paaamg 
or  weathering  die  Balise  doubtfol,  as  here  you  hare  your  choice  of  water  from  3  to  7 
fadioms,  sheltered  from  vrinds,  A  3  fathoma,  from  N.  E.,  and  in  7  fathoms  frtim  winds 
from  E.  round  on  the  southern  board  to  S.  W.  It  is  also  neceaaaiy  to  advise,  that  as 
soon  as  the  winds  haul  round  to  between  W.  and  N.,  you  should  lose  no  time  in 
out  of  diis  roadstead,  as  the  water  will  foil  from  4  to  6  feet. 

It  is  a  good  rule,  in  running  for  the  Balise,  to  get  soundines  in  any  parallel 
29<'  10'  and29''  30'or  35',  to  get  in  25  fodioms,from  whence  the  Balnewin  bear  S.  W.; 
from  25  frthoms,  in  any  parallel  between  29<'  10'  and  29<»  35%  the  Balize  bears  S.  W., 
and  by  steering  that  course  you  wiD  hit  die  Baliae,  about  die  N.  £.  Pass. 

If  your  destination  is  Mobile  or  Pensacola,  you  shoukl  run  in  for  the  land,  the  east- 
ward of  them  respectiTely,  not  only  to  uwM  passing  the  port,  but  because  landmarks 
are  so  wanting,  and  the  coast  so  low,  that  a  stranger  has  nothing  to  guide  himself  by.  ex 
cept  die  lighthouses,  the  former  of  which  shows  two  lights,  one  fixed,  the  other  rewiir- 
ing,  and  die  latter  a  rerobing  light,  which  may  be  some  guide  to  the  nangator;  neveaihe- 
less,  the  soundings^indicate  sufficiently  well  the  meridian  in  which  the  ship  is  found ;  a 
little  more  or  less,  if  you  attend  to  the  quafity  of  coarse  sand  and  coral  found  onlBide  cf 
land,  which  is  a  sure  indication  that  you  are  off  the  east  end  of  Santa  Rosa  Island,  where 
you  find  the  same  quality  of  soun£nga  as  off  Tampa  Bay  and  the  other  parta  of  East 
Florida,  but  can  cause  no  equivocation,  because  the  points  are  so  distant  from  the 
treated  of.' 


DtreeHomM  for  ^  Bieer  HiRssiMsippi,  and  to  prevent  faUing  to  Ae  Westward, 

Should  you  take  your  departure  from  the  Tortngaa,  on  one  of  which  is  a  firhdioi 
on  leaving  them  make  a  N.  W.  course  good,  and  you  wiH  fill  into  the  latitude  ot  the  B»- 
fize,  20  leagues  to  the  eastward ;  keep  on  to  latitude  29*^  20',  when  you  may  ateer  W^ 
or  W.  i  S.,  to  25  fothoms,  then  haul  to'  S.  W.  for  the  Bafiae,  taking  care  nc»t  to 
latitude  in  the  ni(^t  time,  and  yon  may  make  sure  of  seemg  Frank's  lalaiid  fighs. 
Should  the  weather  be  ^ick,  keep  in  16  fothoms,  and  you  wiD  foO  in  on 
I'Ontre,  where  pilots  are  always  stationed:  but  should  yon  see  the  land,  or  ▼« 
anchor,  if  the  wind  will  permit,  haul  to  S.  S.  W.,  or  more  southwardly,  and  lead 
in  12  fathoms. 

On  Frank's  Island  die  ligfathouse  at  the  entrance  of  die  River  MisaJampfM  is 
It  contains  a  fixed  light»  elevated.  78  feet  above  the  ordinary  surfoce  of  the  sea,  9mi 
can  be  seen,  in  clear  weather*  6  leagues  distant;  your  best  course,  mnnhig  for  the 
li^t,  is  due  W.,  and  vessels  may  safely  anchor  in  10  fathoms  water. 

The  following  bearings  firom  Frank's  Island  lighthouse  are  die  nman  of  a  BODnaber  «f 
experiments  by  compass : 

Passe  a  rOutre,  N.  N.W.,  distant  2leagues;  S.  £.  Pass,  S.  S.  W.,  one  aai  a  ksT 
league. 

S.  W.  Pass,  S.  W.,  distant  22  mfles,  but  frwn  it  the  light  cannot  be  seen,  on  aceoast 
of  the  cypress  growth  lining  the  sides  of  die  paas  itself,  as  well  as  the  intervening  saa^ 
banks,  which  are  generally  oovered  with  bushes. 

Should  it  be  very  foggy*  as  it  sometimes  is  in  summer  and  frU,  either  anchor  in  li  sf 
15  fiahoms  water;  or  stretch  to  the  northward*  as  the  currents  to  the  MHidiwaid  of  te 
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bur  Bet  t^acon^  along  the  land  to  the  sontihward,  and  by  keeping  to  the  southward  you  will 
be  liable  to  be  driven  to  the  southward  of  the  south  point,  in  the  latitude  of  which  you 
will  have  35  fisithoms,  within  3  miles  of  the  land.  A  large  bell  has  been  provided,  which 
will  be  kept  tolling  by  night  and  by  day,  whenever  from  fog,  or  any  other  cause,  the  light 
or  lighthouse  cannot  be  seen  at  least  four  miles,  at  which  distance  it  is  calculated  2ie 
bell  may  be  heard  in  moderate  weather. 

In  coming  from  the  sea,  the  S.  W.  Pass  is  sud  to  have  advantages,  there  being  but 
few  shoals.  The  water  is  very  deep  close  to  the  bar,  and  the  softness  of  the  mud  such 
88  to  do  little  harm  to  a  vessel,  even  should  she  ground.  Vessels,  after  making  the  light, 
are  often  blown  to  the  southward  of  the  Balize,  where  they  have  been  known  to  lie  em* 
bayed  for  days  and  weeks  together.  Ships  drawing  16  feet  have  been  taken  over  this  bar 
without  touching,  whereas  ships  di'awing  141  feet  water  often  lie  on  the  S.  E.  bar  for 
days.  The  N.  £.  and  S.  £.  Passes  are  subject  to  changes,  although  much  frequented  by 
vessels  of  the  largest  class.  From  the  S.  W .  Pass,  22  miles  distant,  the  light  on  Frank'a 
Island  cannot  be  seen.  Profiting  of  this  pass,  these  delays  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
avoided. 

At  the  S.  W.  Pass  a  lighthouse  is  erected,  painted  white  and  black  in  perpendieulilr 
stripes,  showing  two  fixed  lights,  one  elevated  30  feet  above  the  other.  It  is  on  an  island 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Nine  Feet  Channel,  about  three  miles  inside  the  bar,  and  left  oil 
the  larboard  hand  on  entering  the  river. 

A  lighthouse  is  also  built  on  a  shoal  or  island,  near  the  south  point  of  South  Pasf, 
showing  a  revolving  light,  which  is  left  on  the  starboard  hand  going  into  the  river.  The 
building  is  painted  black  and  white,  in  horizontal  stripes. 

The  principal  entrances  to  the  Mississippi  are  the  N.  £.  Pass,  lat  29*^  07'  25",  be- 
tween'3  and  4  miles  S.  E.  of  the  light ;  that  of  the  S.  £.  Pass,  lat.  29^  08',  4  or  5  miles 
S.  S.  £.  from  the  ligUt;  and  the  S.  W.  Pass,  22  miles  from  the  light  on  Frank's  Island; 
but  approaching  the  Balize,  you  should  keep  2  or  3  leagues  to  the  northward,  by  which 
you  will  have  good  soundings  to  guide  yon.  When  you  have  struck  soundings,  yon 
may  run  in  the  parallel  above  directed  into  18  or  even  16  fathoms,  and  you  will  then 
see  the  lighthouse  on  Frank's  Island,  and  have  the  Block  House  or  Balize  bearing  south- 
westerly :  the  anchorage  is  good  ev^ry  where,  and  should  it  fall  calm,  a  light  kedge  will 
prevent  being  drifted  by  the  current,  which  is  sometimes  pretty  strong  on  the  coast,  but 
it  is  much  stronger  in  the  latitude  of  the  river's  mouth  than  elsewhere,  and  no  sounding? 
until  you  come  close  in  with  the  land.  In  running  firom  Passe  a  1' Outre  for  the  main 
bar  at  the  S.  E.  Pass,  in  the  night,  it  is  not  safe  to  keep  in  less  than  15  &thoms  water ; 
in  the  day  time  vessels  may  approach  within  8  or  10  fathoms,  observing  to  keep  the  lead 
going.  Being  off  Passe  a  I'Outre  in  15  fathoms,  in  order  to  go  round  the  N.  £.  Pass  in 
10  fathoms,  the  course  is  S.  S.  £.,  distant  2  leagues ;  from  mence  to  the  anchorage  off 
the  bar,  S.  S.  W.,  H  league.  The  Block  House  at  the  Balize  bears  from  the  best  an- 
chorage to  wait  for  a  faur  wind  to  ^ome  over  the  bar,  W.  by  N.  1  N.,  distant  2  leagues, 
where  will  be  found  8  to  11  finthoms.  At  the  entrance  of  the  S.  £.  channel  on  the  bar, 
the  Block  House  bears  N.  W.  by  W.,  distant  5  miles. 

COMMON  ERROR  OF  STRANGERS.— Captains  not  acquainted  on  the  coast, 
are  frequently  alarmed  when  they  come  near  the  river,  by  the  appearance  of  the  water, 
particularly  during  the  first  summer  months,  when  the  river  is  high,  for  at  that  time  the 
fresh  water  of  the  river  rushes  out  with  great  force,  and  being  lighter  than  the  ocean  wa- 
ter, floats  on  the  top,  making  an  appearance  altogether  singular  and  alarming :  for  where 
the  firesh  water  has  not  entirely  covered  the  salt  water,  but  leaving  spots,  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  rocks,  the  river  water  being  of  a  milky  color,  while  the  other  is  quite  dark, 
and  changes  suddenly.  When  the  river  is  low,  the  white  muddy  water  extends  about  3 
leagues  on,  and  when  high  about  5.  On  coming  into  it,  it  ripples  like  shoal  breakers,  but 
your  soundings  are  regular. 

ON  THE  SETTING  OP  THE  CURRENT.— The  current  sets,  with  very  little 
variation,  to  the  east;  and  when  any  variation  is  experienced,  it  is  either  to  the  north  or 
south  of  the  river's  mouth.  It  is  very  evident  to  every  man  of  reflection,  that  so  large  a 
column  of  water,  rushing  into  the  •cean,  must  spread,  when  it  is  no  longer  confined,  and 
produce  dififerent  currents,  until  it  has  found  its  level,  and  will  be  fiound  to  vary  from  the 
original  course,  in  proportion  as  you  approach  the  edges :  allowing  the  current  to  set 
due  east,  I  have  known  two  ships  to  come  into  the  river  at  the  same  time,  and  the  one 
•omplain  of  a  southariy,  and  the  other  of  a  northarly  current,  and  that  because  the  one 
had  been  to  the  south,  and  the  other  to  the  north  of  me  river's  mouth;  however,  as  every 
atranger  should  get  into  a  proper  latitude  before  he  comes  within  the  influence  of  its 
current,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  any  more  on  that  subject. 

ENTRANCE  OF  THE  RIVER.— The  land  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mississippi 
River  is  nothing  more  than  mud-banks,  continually  increasing,  with  reeds  and  rushes 
growing  upon  it,  at  the  height  of  10  or  12  foot  above  the  water.  The  lighthouse  on 
Frank's  Island,  or  vessels  at  anchor,  ave  generally  the  first  you  discover.  The  general 
are  from  the  N.  £«t  and  yon  ahouM  avoid  getting  to  ttke  southward.    The 
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mike  m  differeiiee  over  Ae  bar,  at  the  entrmnce  of  tbe  MianflipiH,  and  tin  genenl  dfl|i& 
of  water  is  from  1 1  feet  6  iochee  to  14  feet. 

In  lat.  29^  04'  N.,  you  will  strike  soondiDgs  in  45  or  47  fetfaoms,  soft  mod,  the  Bafin 
beanng  W.  }  S.,  21  miles  distant,  when  in  15  or  18  fiidioms,  soft  sticky  mud,  yoa  w9 
eee  the  Balixe  bearinf;  S.  W.,  if  dear  weather.  With  the  Balize  bearing  S.  W^  raa 
into  not  less  than  12  fiithoms,  on  account  of  some  nrod-banks,  scarc^  diacenuUe, 
above  the  surface,  antH  the  Bahee  bears  W.  N.  W.  and  N.  N.  W.,  in  10  fttfaoms.  Tho 
Balize  bearing  N.  W.  is  good  ground  to  anchor,  and  advantageous  for  getting  under  wtj 
to  go  over  the  bar.  In  foggy  weather  ran  no  fiiTther  in  for  die  land  than  15  frthom. 
and  it  is  preferable  anchoring  in  Iq^t  breeoes  to  being  drifted  about  by  tho  cnrreati. 
which  are  uncertain.  From  die  bar,  or  entrance  of  the  Mississippi  River,  to  New  0^ 
leans,  is  120  miles.    . 

COAST  WEST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI.— Weat.  47  miles  fium  the  S.  W.  Pm. 
is  the  east  end  of  Timbalier  Island ;  in  this  distance  the  coast  bends  to  the  N.  W.  and  S. 
W.,  forming  a  bight  in  the  coast,  in  which  ia  the  entrance  to  Bazrataria  Bay.  The  whafe 
coast  in  this  bight  is  low,  and  covered  with  a  kind  of  rushes,  widi  the  exception  of  a  few 
trees  to  the  east  of  Barrataria  Bay.  The  course  ^rom  the  S.  W.  Pass  to  Barrataria  Bar 
is  W.  N.  W.,  and  the  ^stance  35  miles.  In  navigating  between  Timbafier  Islaad  and  thi 
S.  W.  Pass,  you  shouU  not  come  in  leas  water  tbui  4  ftithoms.  The  coast  to  the  N.  £.  of 
Barrataria  takes  a  turn  to  the  S.  W.,  and  you  may  |aiow  the  entrmnce  to  the  bay  fay  a  sectifr- 
ment  on  die  east  of  die  harbor.  The  bay  is  about  10  miles  wide  in  every  dnctni ;  ili 
depth  varies  from  6  to  12  feet.  On  the  sea  side  it  is  covered  by  Grand  Terra  Isind, 
which  leaves  between  it  and  the  main  two  entrances,  die  eastern  of  which  ia  iilii^  up; 
tmd  the  western,  called  the  Grand  Pass,  affords  on  the  bar  9  feet  water.  To  the  east  of 
Timbalier  Island  the  La  Fourche  discfakiges  itself  by  several  mondia ;  a  bar  nmkea  off 
from  the  east  end  of  this  islaiid,  in  a  S.  E.  direction,  about  2  miles. 

Timbalier  Island,  lies  nearly  £•  and  W.,  but  bends  to  the  northward  at  die  ^reat 
It  is  10  miles  long,  and  fronts  a  bay  in  which  there  are  from  2  to  4  feet  water.     A 
extends  from  its  west  end  2  miles,  in  a  west  directioiit  as  fiv  as  the  east  end  of  Cayo  Isl- 
and, which  is  the  next  succeeding. 

The  east  end  of  Cayo  lies  N.  W.  from  the  wes^end  of  Timbalier  Island.  2  nulea  dis- 
tant; it  is  4  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west.  Fresh  water  may  be  found  on  ila  eaat 
•nd,  and  likewise  in  a  snudl  bight  to  die  N.  W.  part  of  the  island.  Good  anchorage  frr 
▼easels  drawing  8  feet  water  is  found  at  die  east  end ;  to  take  it,  it  is  only  neeeaaaiy  la 
bring  the  S.  E.  point  to  bear  N.  E.,  and  steer  for  it,  and  with  your  lead  for  your  g«d^ 
when  near  it,  hwnl  a  fittle  to  die  eastward,  until  the  point  is  N.,  when  you  inay  atecr  ani 
anchor  as  close  to  the  island  as  you  please.  W.  S.  W.  fiom  Cayo  Island,  H  mile  da- 
tant,  is  another  island  of  about  2i  miles  in  extent,  and  2  miles  ftirther,  on  the  same  eouna. 
IS  the  east  end  of  Vine  Island.  The  shoal  water  extends  some  distance  off  the  island 
lying  between,  and  you  should  not  come  nearer  die  shore  than  2  miles.  Vine  Itilaif  ia 
about  six  miles  long,  running  W.  S.  W.,  and  is  separated  from  the  Ship  Lde  by  a  aaaal 
creek.  Ship  Isle  is  11  miles  long,  and  runs  west  until  near  its  weat  end,  when  it 
turns  to  the  N.  W.  Fresh  water  can  be  found  at  its  west  end,  which  is  called  Racoon 
Point.  A  shoal,  on  which  the  water  breaks,  Ues  W.  S.  W.,  20  miles  distant  from  Ra- 
ooon  Point,  ht.  28^  53';  between  the  point  and  the  shoal  you  will  have  from  4  feet  lo^ 
fothoms.  A  shoal  likewise  lies  ip  the  meridian  of  the  point,  to  the  southward,  between 
which  and  the  point  are  2  to  5  fitthoms.  Vessels  drawing  5  feet  may  anchor  under  Ra- 
coon Point,  by  bringing  the  point  to  bear  N.,  and  running  for  it,  and  giving  it  a  berth  of 
200  yards ;  haul  round  the  point,  and  anchor  in  7,  8,  or  9  feet  water.  The  baya  faimt<< 
behind  the  islands  last  mentioned  are  shoal,  having  only  from  2  to  4  feet  water,  and  dit 
ahore  to  the  north  of  them  is  marshy.  Racoon  Point  is  about  7  milea  frtim  the 
whidi  runs  about  W.  N.  W.,  41  nules,  to  Point  An  Fer.  This  part  of  the 
riioal,  as  at  2  miles  from  the  coast  you  have  6  and  7feet  water,  and  for  the  whole 
it  is  marshy. 

On  Point  Au  Fer  is  a  lighthouse,  showing  a  fixed  light,  elevated  about  70  feet 
the  level  of  the  sea,  lat.  29^  19'  N.,  long.  91  22^  W.,  and  serves  as  a  guide  for 
going  into  Achafolaya  Bay;  it  bears  from  Belle  Isle  S.  S.  £.,  12  miles,  and  from  the 
tranoe  of  the  river  S.  by  W.,  10  miles ;  from  die  outer  buoy  E.  by  S.;  gaing  in,  the 
are  all  left  on  the  starboard  hand,  except  in  the  narrows,  where  there  are  two,  md  jmm  ga 
qetween  them. 


Fnm  S.  W.  Pan  io  Bdie  lde* 


On  leaving  S.  W.  Paaa,  steer  W.  by  S.  about  18  leagilira ;  this  oonrse  wiB  cany  yau 
in  7  fothoms  water  off  Timbalier ;  die  coast  from  thence  to  Racoon  Point,  a  dJutaTrr*  ti 
aboQt  11  leagues,  may  be  approached  within  one  mile,  or  less.  Near  die  meiiifan  af 
Racoon  Point  is  a  bad  shoal  of  hard  sand,  suppoabd  to  be  distant  10  or  12  miieaw  i  *  ^ 
could  just  be  diaoamad  from  maat-head.    It  is  ahraya  aafeat  to  paas  betvvaft  iha 
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and  Racoon  Point,  keeping  the  lead  going.  Gire  the  point  a  berth  of  2  miles,  and  yon 
win  not  have  less  tiian  2  fathoms  water.  By  a  good  obsenration  this  point  is  in  latitude 
28*^  68'  N.;  course  from  hence  to  Point  Au  Fer  is  about  W.  N.  W.  northerly,  distant 
15  leagues.  .  It  is  best  to  keep  the  lead  constantly  going,  and  approach  as  near  the  land 
as  your  draft  of  water  will  permit,  say  10  feet,  to  avoid  running  past  the  light,  as  in  hazy 
weather  you  can  scarcely  see  the  lignt  in  21  fathoms  water ;  latitude  of  the  point  29°  19' 
N.  Bring  the  tight  to  bear  £.  by  S.,  steer  W.  by  N.  7  or  8  miles,  till  you  have  Tucka 
Hummock  bearing  N.  N.  W. ;  steer  for  it  till  yon  have  Belle  Isle  bearing  N.  E.  by  N. ; 
then  haul  up  into  the  bay  E.  N.  E. ;  the  stranger  must  then  be  guided  by  stakes,  which 
designate  the  channel. 


I.        Tucka  Hum.  Bayo  Salle.  BeDe  Isle. 

One  channel  is  to  bring  Belle  Isle  to  bear  N.  N.  E.  and  steer  in  for  it,  but  thb  channel 
is  intricate,  and  not  generally  used.  Vessels  drawing  over  7  feet  will  find  much  difficulty 
in  getting  into  the  river. 

*  The  highest  part  of  Belle  Isle  is  130  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    It  can  be  seen  at 
a  considerable  distance,  there  being  no  land  resembling  it  on  die  coast. 

ACHAFALAYA  BAY  AND  RIVER.— When  von  pass  Racoon  Point,  steer  W.  by 
S.'6  miles,  and  yon  may  then  haul  up  N.  W.  i  W.  for  the  Point  Au  Fer ;  yon  wiU  cross  the 
bank  in  7i  feet  water,  when  yon  bring  the  lighthouse  to  bear  E.  by  N. ;  steer  N.  60^ 
W.  until  Belle  Isle  bears  N.  by  E.,  then  N.  66<>  V[.  for  the  barrel  stake;  Belle  Isle  will 
dien  bear  N.  ^6^  E.;  then  steer  N.  60^  E.,  until  the  lighthouse  bears  S.  57°  E.;  steer 
lor  it  until  Belle  Isle  bears  N.  12°  W.,  from  thence  E.  3°  S.,  until  the  light  bears  S.  32^' 
£. ;  tfaence  N.  47"  E.,  until  the  light  bears  S.  i  E  ;  thence  N.  32<>  E.  for  Deer  Island, 
at  t^e  month  of  the  river;  there  are  many  stakes  pointing  out  the  channel  and  shoals,  but 
little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  them,  as  vesseb  in  coming  up  or  going  out  often  pull 
them  adrift. 

Vessels  bound  for  the  Cdte  Bknche,  after  passing  the  barrel  stake,  roust  steer  for  Rab- 
bit Island,  until  Deer  Point  bears  north,  then  steer  for  it  until  up  with  it,  thence  N.  by 
W.  i  W.  untiLup  with  the  Canal  of  Bayou  Sal^;  here  vessels  anchor. 

MARSH  ISLE. — On  the  western  end  of  this  island  there  is  a  revolving  light,  90  feet 
bi^  showing,  die  entrance  to  Vermilion  Bay. 

Tf'ROM  POINT  AU  FER  WESTWARD— The  coast  to  the  west  of  Point  Au 
Far  is  shoal  for  some  distance  firom  the  shore,  until  you  are  up  with  Tiger  Point,  which 
may  be  known  by  a  large  ridge  of  high  land,  covered  with  oak  trees.  In  this  distance, 
-which  is  about  60  miles,  there  is  no  navigation  of  consequence  to  the  west  of  Belle  Isle: 
a  number  of  small  islands  and  shoals  to  the  west  t>f  Belle  Isle,  and  a  large  island  bound  the 
coast  until  within  10  miles  of  Tiger  Point,  and  form  behind  them  Vermilion  Bay,  which 
communicates  with  the  sea  at  the  east  and  west  points  of  tho  island.  This  bay  has  from 
6  to  9  feet  water  in  it,  and  in  the  western  strait,  which  is  the  clearest,  there  is  a  bar  with 
6  feet  water  on  it. 

Beyond  Tiger  Point  the  land  runs  west  about  8  miles  to  the  Bayaus  of  Great  and  Little 
Constance,  which  have  bars  at  their  entrances. 

From  these  Bayaus  the  coast  lies  W.  i  N-  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Mermentao,  dis- 
tant 16  miles ;  this  piece  of  coast  is  swampy  and  without  trees,  but  the  beach  is  good ;  the 
river  has  from  4  to  6  feet  water  on  the  bar  at  its  mouth,  and  the  land  for  2  leagues  up  the 
river  is  swampy ;  it  thence  rises  and  is  well  covered  with  wood. 

W.  by  N.  30  miles  from  Mermentao  is  the  River  Calcasu,  and  20  miles  W.  irom  the 
CeicBsa  is  the  month  of  the  River  Sabine  and  the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
ftn<^  Mexico :  in  all  this  dbtance  there  is  a  good  beach,  clear  and  without  trees,  but  in 
some  places  it  is  swampy ;  the  Sabine  has  a  bar  at  its  entrance  with  from  6  to  8  foot 
water.  A  shoal,  having  3i  fathoms,  lies  from  the  month  of  the  River  Sabine,  E.  by  N., 
•boot  10  to  12  miles.  * 

Courses  by  Compass  from  the  S.  W.  Pass  of  the  Mississippi. 

To  Raooon  Point, W.  i  S.  distant    33  leagues. 

To  clear  the  shoal  of  do., W.  by  S.  i  S.     *        ••        33        •• 

ToPasadelCavaUo, W.by«S.  ••      120 

To  Aransas  Inlet, W.fayS.^S.  ««      132        «« 

To  Corpus  Christ! W.byS.lS,  ••      140        •• 

To Braso  de  Santiago, S.  W.byW.  iW.      ••      149        ** 

To  Rio  de  Tampico, ,^..S.  W.  ••      205        •• 

34 
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COAST  FROn  THE  SABli'VE  WEST  TO  TAMPICO. 


THE  coast  from  the  Sabine  lies  W.,  and  dien  trends  S.  W.  as  yon  approach  the  en- 
trance to  Galveston  Baj,  a  distance  of  abont  50  miles,  the  whole  of  which  is  clean,  hanag 
about  3  fiithoms  within  a  mile  of  the  shore. 

GALVESTON  BAY.—The  entrance  into  thk  bay  is  between  point  Bolivar  on  dw 
Nm  and  the  east  end  of  die  St.  Louis,  or  Galveston  Island,  on  the  S.;  between  tliem  are 
fimr  channels. 

Should  it  be  your  intention  to  go  into  Galveston  Bay,  be  careful  to  haul  to  the  sooth, 
when  the  wind  is  from  that  quarter,  to  avoid  being  hemmed  in  to  die  north.  In  which  case 
you  win  be  obliged  to  take  the  nordi  passage,  which  has  but  7|  feet  water,  and  will  onlf 
carry  you  as  fiur  as  the  point:  to  take  this  passage  yon  will  keep  along  the  nortli  siiare. 
and  when  near  up  with  the  en|rance,  leave  a  ahoal  which  is  diy  at  low  water,  sooth  of 
you  ;  you  will  have  8  or  9  feet  water  until  nearly  up  with  the  point,  when  it  will  ahoalea 
to  H  feet,  and  soon  afker  deepen  to  9  and  10;  continue  along  shore  aboot  a  mile,  wliea 
you  will  have  2  and  2i  fathoms;  here  yon  must  anchor,  as  you  cannot  pass  tfate  next 
point  with  more  dian  4  or  5  feet,  on  account  of  a  bank  which  extends  from  the  dry  ahoal 
above  mentioned,  afl  the  way  south  of  you,  until  it  turns  quite  round  the  point  to  the  west. 
Here  you  are  safe  In  a  coounon  gale. 

Nearly  a  mile  to  the  south  of  die  above  passage  is  anodier  with  9  feet,  the  coone  into 
which  is  N.  W.,  leaving  die  dry  shoal  on  the  starboard  hand ;  and  three-qoaxters  of  a 
mile  soudi  of  this  is  another,  having  13  feet;  the  course  into  which  is  also  N.  W.,  aod 
after  passing  the  shoal,  which  hes  to  the  south  of  you,  you  may  steer  direct  for  the  BOfth 
pmnt  of  Gtuveston  Island,  and  having  passed  the  bar,  you  wUl  have  3, 4,  and  5  <^»*»«^ 
till  up  with  the  point,  which  pass  widiin  one  hundred  yards,  gradually  increaaing  yoor 
distance  as  you  pass,  when  you  will  see  the  bank  on  the  north  bar,  which  is  ateep  to; 
steer  dien  to  the  S.  W.  up  the  channel  in  3  or  4  fethoms,  tiU  you  see  a  small  bondi  of 
buahes  about  two  or  three  miles  from  the  point,  which  bring  to  bear  S.  £.,  and  anchor  in 
3  or  4  fethoms.    Fresh  water  may  be  had  near  the  bushes. 

Should  yon  wish  to  go  in  by  the  South  Pass,  keep  along  the  beach  of  Galveston  laiaad  in 
2  fathoma,  undl  near  the  point,  when  you  wUl  not  have  more  than  10  or  11  feet,  haul  nmd 
the  point  as  before  directed,  and  steer  S.  W.  for  die  anchorage. 

Galveston  Island  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  trends  N.  £.  and  S.  W. ;  it  is  low,  bot  you 
cannot  mistake  it,  as  there  are  three  single  trees  about  die  middle;  at  the  weat  end  diera 
is  a  wide  pass  with  a  small  island  nearly  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  back  of  it,  about  7  milea  d»- 
tant,  is  a  long  wood,  called  Oyster  and  Chocolate  Dye  Wood. 

From  the  S.  W.  end  of  Galveston  Island,  the  coast  continues  S.  W.,  distance  15  miM 
to  the  month  of  the  Rio  Braaos,  and  you  will  have  3  and  4  fethoms  water  at  2i  or  3 
miles  from  the  shore.  As  you  come  up  with  the  mouth  of  the  river  you  will  see  a  long 
house  on  the  N.  E.  point,  called  MichaeFs,  and  to  the  N.  W.  of  die  mouth  yoa  wiH  aee 
the  Woodlands  of  Braaoa,  distant  about  7  or  8  miles  from  the  beach.  The  bar  at  ike 
entrance  has  from  4i  to  5  and  6  feet  water  on  it,  but  like  all  the  other  entranoea  it  ia  sob- 
ject  to  change. 

At  the  port  of  Velasco,  which  is  at  the  month  of  Braaos  River,  there  are  regokr  paola 
wen  acquainted  with  their  business,  and  a  vessel  drawing  six  feet  water  can  enter  the  river 
without  difficulty. 

S.  W.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Braaos  12  miles,  is  the  entrance  to  Bayo  St.  Bemvd, 
which  is  narrow,  and  has  from  5  to  7  feet  at  times;  as  yoa  approach  it  you  will  see  the 
woodlands  back  of  the  beach  at  the  distance  of  8  miles. 

In  running  down  from  Bayo  St.  Bernard  for  Pasadel  Caballo,  the  land  trenches 
what  in,  but  the  general  course  is  about  S.  W.,  and  the  distance  55  miles:  yoo  wil 
small  bayo  about  8  miles  front  St.  Bernard.    This  bayo  has  a  range  of  woodbnd 
runs  nearly  to  the  beach,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  bayo.    After  passing  this,  die  iai^  is 
low  aD  the  way,  and  yoo  mtLj  keep  in  3, 6,  and  7  fethoms. 

MATAGORDA,  or  PAS  A  DEL  CABALLO.— The  entrance  of  Matagoida  Bay 
liee  between  a  long  peninsula  bud,  without  trees,  which  begins  at  die  rivMr  Caraey,  m^- 
ing  westward,  and  covering  the  Bay  of  Matagorda.  Ito  termination  fonaa  liie  em/berm 
entrance,  and  is  called  Deckrose  Point^having  a  custom  and  several  other  hooaes  oo  IL 
The  east  end  of  St.  Joseph's  Island  forms  the  west  point  of  entrance,  and  ptnmam  a 
h'gher  ridge  of  land,  (covered  partially  with  grass)  than  any  part  of  the  coast  for  60  nuka 
east  or  west.  The  pUot*s  house  is  on  this  point.  In  coming  from  the  eastward  yon  no^t 
keep  in  six  fethoms  water,  until  this  point  bears  N.  N.  W.  Then  keep  the  pilot  heosea 
just  open  to  die  eastward  of  the  hi^  lidge,  which  will  bear  N.  N.  W.  to  N.  W.  by  X. 
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and  standing  thus,  yon  will  cross  the  bar  in  9  feet,  according  to  tide ;  when  yon  will  steer 
for  the  point  of  St.  Joseph's,  north-easterly  of  the  pilot  houses ;  haring  the  best  water 
close  to  the  breakers,  along  the  west  shore — until  the  houses  on  Declirose  Point  bear  N. 
N.  E.,  you  will  steer  up  ror  them,  and  have  a  sand  island  on  your  starboard  side,  with 
brealiers  extending  from  it  to  the  bar,  and  to  Deckrose  Point;  from  which  some  spots  of 
sand  extend  towards  the  channel.  You  must  keep  your  lead  going  to  avoid  them ;  and 
you  wilt  find  four  to  five  fathoms  when  up  with  the  point,  where  you  may  anchor  within 
a  cable's  lengdi  of  the  custom-house,  or  proceed  up  the  bay.  The  channel  from  the  bar 
to  Deckrose  Point  is  well  defined,  and  the  distance  six  miles ;  but  in  approaching  the  point, 
a  large  middle  ground  ties  on  the  western  side  of  you,  wliich  come  no  nearer  than  two 
and  one-fourth  fethoms. 

A  buoy  has  been  moored  at  the  entrance  of  this  Pass. 

Vessels  bound  in  should  leave  the  buoy  to  the  eastward,  at  a  distance  of  from  fifteen  to 
aichty  yards. 

Eleven  feet  can  be  carried  in  at  the  top  of  high  water,  and  plenty  of  room  inside,  with 
good  anchorage,  in  four  iiithoms. 

Trom  Pasa  del  Caballo  to  Aranza  Inlet,  the  course  is  about  S.  W.  The  land  curves 
somewhat  in,  and  the  distance  is  40  miles.  It  lies  in  lat.  ^^  55'  N.  All  the  coast  is  low; 
and  when  you  get  about  half  the  distance,  you  will,  in  clear  weather,  see  some  woodland 
twck  of  the  bay,  but  nothing  veiy  remarkable  on  the  coast.  The  entrance  is  very  nar- 
row, and  not  more  Uian  7  and  8  feet  at  lew  water.  The  north  point  is  somewhat  high, 
with  a  low  sand  point  stretching  to  the  south  pomt; 

ARANZA  INLET.— In  going  in,  bring  the  south  point  to  bear  W.  by  S.,  or  W.  by 
N.,  and  after  crossing  the  bar,  steer  direct  for  the  south  point,  taking  care  the  tide  does 
not  aflTect  you,  as  it  is  very  strong,  and  you  may  go  within  pistol  shot  of  the  point,  haul* 
ing  to  the  north  soon  as  yon  have  passed  it,  and  take  your  soundings  in  10,  11,  and  12 
leet ;  or  you  may  anchor  soon  as  you  pass  the  south  point  400  yards,  in  3  fathoms.  If 
you  intend  going  up  the  bay,  continue  in  the  above  soundings,  tall  you  get  up  with  the 
north  point,  leaving  a  long  fliat  on  the  west.  The  channel  is  very  narrow,  and  course 
about  N.  by  E.,  or  N.  N.E.,  about  2  mites. 

South  of  Aranza  the  coast  runs  S.  W.  by  S.,  or  S.  S.  W.,  to  Corpus  Christi,  distant 
about  25  miles.  The  coast,  after  leaving  the  point  3  miles,  is  high  and  hilly  all  the  way, 
with  more  dry  sand-hills. 

S.  by  E.  from  the  entrance  to  Corpus  Christi,  distant  92  miles,  is  the  Barra  de  San- 
tiago ;  and  10  miles  forther  to  the  south  is  the  entrance  to  the  Rio  del  Norte ;  midway 
between  them  is  Boca  Chica,  which  enters  into  the  same  lagoon  as  the  Barra  de  San- 
tiago, and  on  which  you  will  have  4  feet  water. 

But  few  vessels  enter  the  Rio  del  Norte,  the  trade  to  Matamoras  being  carried  on 
through  the  Barra  de  Santiago*  which  afifords  a  depth  of  7  feet  water  on  its  bar,  while 
the  river  affords  but  about  6  feet. 

In  running  down  for  the  Brazos,  between  the  months  of  March  and  September,  be 
careful  to  keep  to  the  south  of  26°  N.,  for  should  you  fall  in  to  the  southward  of  the  bar, 
you  will  find  it  very  easy  to  make  your  northing,  as  a  continued  current  is  running 
northerly,  of  from  two  to  three  knots  per  hour.  Should  you  fall  in  with  the  land,  not 
hating  had  an  observation  previous,  so  as  to  know  if  you  are  north  or  south  of  the  bar, 
by  going  to  the  mast  head  you  will  see,  if  you  are  to  the  northward,  a  large  lagoon  of  wa- 
ter, and  scarcely  be  able  to  see  the  main  land. 

N.  B. — This  lagoon  extends  to  the  north  of  28^  30'  latitude,  and  is  a  certain  sign  of 
your  beine  to  the  north.  If  you  are  to  the  south  of  the  river,  you  will  find  your  water 
of  a  mudoy  green  color,  and  no  lake  to  be  seen  on  the  inside  from  the  roast  head.  If 
Tour  vessel  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  the  water  will  be  the  same  as  approaching  the 
Mississippi.  If  you  fiill  in  between  the  river  and  the  bar  of  Santiago,  vou  will  be  able 
to  discern  a  large  house,  that  stands  on  an  eminence  at  the  entrance  of  Boca  Chica,  a 
little  narrow  inlet,  situated  5  miles  sonth  of  the  Brazos.  Vessels  bound  here  between 
Septemlwr  and  March,  will  do  well  to  keep  as  near  the  26th  degree  of  north  latitude  as 
possible,  as  the  current  is  then  altogether  governed  by  the  winds.  With  the  exception 
of  an  east  wind,  the  current  is  northerly. 

A  white  flag  will  signify  that  a  vessel  cannot  enter,  and  will  never  be  shown  except 
there  is  danger  in  entering,  and  will  be  hauled  down  when  the  danger  ceases. 

A  red  flag  will  be  hoisted  to  know  your  draft  of  water,  which  you  can  answer  by 
hoisting  your  flag  as  many  times  as  your  vessel  draws  feet  of  water. 

When  a  Mue  flag,  it  will  tell  you  the  pilot  is  coming  out  to  take  you  in ;  or  if  you 
draw  too  much'Water,  and  will  have  to  lighten. 

A  white  and  red  flag  will  be  hoisted  for  you  to  author,  with  two  flags  in  a  range,  and  in 
four  or  five  fathoms  water,  and  a  lighter  will  be  sent  out  to  you  immediately. 

A  white  and  blue  flag  signifies  that  you  may  haul  off  for  the  night,  as  it  is  too  late  to 
entart  but  you  will  be  attended  to  in  the  morning. 
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Any  ve— el  iq[ipe«jang  off  Ae  harbor  in  distreeBy  wiD  be  pwmpUy  tteaded  to,  on 
the  iianal  signal,  m. :  the  ensiipw  onion  down.    I  would  recommend  a  white  aquare  i«g 
with  a  lai;ge  black  ball  in  the  centre,  as  a  signal  much  quicker  discerned. 


< 


Odm/r  direetUmt  for  ve$$eU  hound  to  Texas* 

From  the  S.  W.  pass  of  the  Mississippi,  steer  W.  S.  W.  one  hundred  miles,  with  the 
wind  at  S.  £.,  to  SToid  the  flat  ground  of  the  Oyster  Bank,  which  lies  off  Vermilion  Bay. 
This  bank  is  large,  and  has  from  2  to  3  and  5  fiuhoros  on  the  outer  part,  and  on  the  inner 
part  2  and  2i  a  long  distance:  W.  by  S.  course  will  cross  this  bank  at  tinges  in  3  and  4 
nthoms,  soft  bottom.  As  the  current  is  so  uncertain,  it  is  almost  iinpoaBibie  to  know 
when  you  make  your  course  good.  After  passing  this  shoal,  yon  may  steer  for  the  Bra- 
zos  without  fear,  and  soon  be  on  soundings  again,  and  have  from  16  to  20  fafhoms,  till 
you  gradually  shoal  your  water  to  9, 8, 7,  and  6  fiithoms.  Should  you  wish  to  go  fof  Paaa 
del  Caballo,  on  a  W.  S.  W.  Qourse,  you  will  have  soundings  tnin  20  to  10  fiuhonis,  75 
miles  distant ;  and  when  in  6  fathoms,  clear  weather,  you  will  see  the  land.  In  the  lati- 
tnde  of  Aranza,  yon  will  strike  bottom,  22,  25,  or  about  30  miles  from  land,  and  ahoal 
Teiy  gradually ;  and  when  in  8  &thoms,  you  will  see  the  land  20  miles  in  dear  weather. 
More  south,  die  water  is  much  deeper ;  and  you  will  have  7  fathoms  ckiae  to  the  land, 
changing  suddenly  to  18  fathoms,  12  miles  frvm  land. 

The  course  from  the  S.  W.  Pass  to  Barrataria  is  W.  N.  W.,  and  distance  37  milen. 
SMp  Island  is  nearly  in  the  same  htitude  as  the  S.  W.  Pass. 

The  current  on  the  whole  coast  is  generally  governed  by  the  winds ;  but  more  rapid 
currents  set  to  the  south  in  a  north  wind  than  in  ^y  other.  Veasels  falling  sooth  of  the 
port,  with  a  north  wind,  will  find  it  almost  impossible  to  hold  their  own  in  a  strwig 
breeze.  When  bound  to  the  eastward  for  New  Orleans,  your  better  way  is  to  go  no 
nearer  the  land  than  forty  miles,  until  in  the  latitude  of  its  entrance,  as  you  will  by  that 
have  no  current  to  hurt  you ;  but,  on  soundings  and  in  shore,  the  current  runs  in  mode- 
rate weather,  regular  ebb  and  flood,  and  the  easterly  current  but  a  snudl  part  of  the  time. 
The  tide  at  the  passes,  in  common,  rises  2,  2i,  and  in  spring,  3  feet,  anddonly  in  24 
hours ;  but  it  is  altofether  governed  by  the  winds.  In  heavy  winds  on  the  coaat,  it  is 
known  to  run  in  36  hours,  and  sometimes  48 ;  and  on  a  sudden  change  of  wind  to  the 
north,  it  will  run  out  as  long,  in  moderate  weather.  Sometimes  diere  is  a  half  tide, 
which  rises  nearly  to  high  water,  but  seldom  runs  in. 

From  the  Rk>  del  Norte  the  coast  trends  S.  3°  £.,  7  miles,  then  S.  15^  W.,  29  mSes,  to 
the  Barra  do  San  Fernando  or  River  Tigre,  on  the  bar  of  which  there  are  nearly  3  leet  aft 
low  water  ;  for  the  whole  distance  the  land  is  low.  The  water  of  this  river  is  brackish 
from  the  conmiunication  it  has  with  the  lagoon,  and  is  only  fresh  after  the  rains ;  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  bay  formed  by  it,  there  is  a  good  pool,  where  any  urgent  neceasity  msfy 
be  relieved. 

From  Rio  de  S.  Fernando  the  coast  oontinnea  S.  in  nearly  the  above  diredun  23 
miles  to  the  Bocas  Ciegas  or  Cerrados,  which  are  four  openings  in  the  space  of  a  league, 
and  through  which  the  sea  enteis  when  there  are  heavy  odes :  they  may  be  distingmshed 
3  or  4  leagues  at  sea,  and  they  communicate  with  Madre  liagpon,  which  extends  nearly  to 
the  Barra  S.  Ander.     The  land  from  R.  St.  Fernando  to  B<»cas  Ciegas  is  low. 

S.  i  W.,  about  24  leagues  from  Bocas  Ciegas,  is  the  entrance  to  the  river  St.  Ander; 
the  shore  for  the  whole  of  this  distance  is  low  and  sandy :  on  the  bar  there  are  6  feet  wa- 
ter, and  the  hills  of  Corrigo  and  Palma  serve  as  marks  for  it,  the  bed  of  die  river  being 
midway  between  them,  and  forming  in  part  a  large  lagoon,  whose  shores  are  low.  Eight 
leagues  up  the  river  is  the  town  of  Santa  de  la  Marina.  The  lagoon,  after  the  bar  is 
crossed,  and  before  you  enter  die  river,  is  fiiU  of  shoals,  and  yon  have  only  (me  *»1i*^imJ 
of  11  or  12  foet  water,  but  in  the  river  you  have  4  or  5  fathoms. 

From  the  Barra  de  St.  Ander  the  coast  runs  S.  3°  £.  18  leagues  to  the  Barm  del  Tdr- 
do;  all  the  bottom  is  ^ood  in  this  distance,  save  that  there  are  some  detached  rocka  three 
leagues  to  the  S.  of  Sl  Ander,  where  they  extend  2  miles  from  the  coast ;  on  the  Bam 
del  Tordo  there  are  scarce  3  feet  at  low  water. 

The  marks  for  crossing  this  bar  are  those  double  hills  called  the  Martines;  they  fis 
west  from  it,  and  the  N.  W.  of  Martinez  in  the  interior  you  can  see  the  range  of  hi|^ 
land  called  Tamaolipas  stretching  in  that  direction. 

South  of  Barra  del  Tordo  10  miles,  b  that  of  Trinidad.  The  bottom  is  good,  except 
some  pointed  rocks  here  and  there,  none  of  which  extend  ftuther  than  2  mfles 
from  the  shcMFe.  All  the  shore  of  this  coast  is  sand  or  low  hillocka,  «f  which  dK»e 
about  2  leases  south  of  Barra  del  Tordo  are  of  greater  elevation  than  the  rent,  and  ars 
called  the  Hill  of  Chapopote  or  Comandante  :  on  Banu  del  Trinidad  there  are  bat  2  foet 
water. 

S.  I  £.  7  miles  from  Trinidad  is  Barra  Ciega,  and  within  a  lagoon  extending  the  wfaals 
distance.  The  coast  is  clear,  save  near  the  shore  the  bottom  is  rocky.  West  frooi  Ciifa 
Bar  is  the  Bill  of  Metate.    Barra  Ciega  has  3  feet  water  on  it. 
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Frcm  Bam  Ciega  to  Tampico  Bar  the  coast  mns  S.  by  W.,  aad  the  dUrtance  is  19 
miles.  The  coast  is  clear,  save  some  pointed  rocks  which  extend  south  of  Ciega  6  miles, 
after  which  it  is  dear. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  coast  from  Tampico  to  Galves^n  Bay. 
(From  the  Derrotero.) — The  greater  part  of  the  lagoons  thai^vro  formed  on  this  coast 
have  not  more  than  3  or  4  feet  water,  at  their  greatest  depth,  and  some  parts  of  them  are 
quite  dry  except  in  the  rainy  season.  From  August  to  April  these  coasts  are  danger- 
ous, on  account  of  the  heavy  sea  upon  them,  and  which  makes  it  impossible  for  a  ship 
to  ride  at  her  anchors ;  for  in  this  season  the  E.  S.  £.  wind  blows  with  great  violence  for 
2  or  3  days  before  it  shifts  to  the  north ;  but  in  the  other  months,  from  April  to  August, 
the  navigation  b  very  good  and  secure :  the  current  always  setting  to  the  north  and  N. 
E.,  which  f3u;ilitates  increasing  the  latitude ;  and  ahhough  the  east  winds  prevailing  from 
April  to  June  send  in  much  sea,  yet  a  ship  may  ride  at  ner  anchors  in  7  or  8  fethoms,  in 
a  case  of  necessi^:  in  such  a  situation  she  will  be  in  sight  of  the  shore ;  but  if  possible, 
it  will  be  more  advisable  to  keep  under  sail.  The  land  breezes  are  frequent  in  the  sum- 
mer from  midnight  until  9  or  10  in  the  morning,  when  they  yield  to  the  sea  breeze ;  but 
this  only  takes  place  so  high  as  26i°  of  btitude,  where  the  mountain  range  terminates; 
all  the  other  parts  are  very  flat,  k>w  and  sMrampy ;  on  which  but  little  rain  fails,  which  is 
the  chief  cause  in  producing  the  land  winds. 

We  have  foUowed  the  northern  coast  of  the  Galf  of  Mexico  as  far  as  Tampico,  it  beinff 
more  convenient  to  continue  on  thus  far;  we  will  now  resume  the  description  of  the  Gul^ 
commencing  with  Cape  Catoche  and  ending  with  Tampico. 


GULF  OF  mEXlCO. 

In  this  Chapter  the  hearinga  are  the  true. 


GULF  OF  MEXICO. — The  Mexican  Bay  is  an  immense  gulf,  surrounded  or  en- 
dosed  on  all  parts,  except  on  the  S.  E.;  the  Island  of  Cuba  advancing  considerably  to 
the  west,  forms,  with  this  S.  E.  opening,  two  straits  or  channels ;  one  on  the  south  with 
Cape  Catoche,  by  which  a  communication  is  opened  between  the  Gulf  and  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  and  the  odier  on  the  east,  with  the  south  coast  of  Florida,  which  communi- 
catee with  the  Atkhtic  Ocean,  so  that  these  are  the  only  two  routes  leading  into  the 
Mexican  Gulf. 

CAPE  CATOCHE  TO  POINT  XIC ALANGO.— The  N.  E.  land,  or  knee  of  Yu- 
catan,  has  several  islands  at  a  short  distance  from  it;  these  are  Cancun,  Megeres,  Blan- 
quiOa,  and  Contoy;  the  last,  which  is  the  northernmost  one,  lies  about  7  miles  from  the 
plain  coast;  its  shore  is  clear,  and  you  may  pass  at  2  miles  from  it,  in  6  fathoms :  between 
it  and  the  coast  there  appears  to  be  anchorage;  but  this  part  is  imperfectly  known.  The 
north  point  of  Contoy  lies  nearly  east,  true,  twelve  miles  from  Cape  Tatoche. 

Cape  Catoche  has  two^islets  along  its  shore,  which  extend  out  scarcely  a  mile  from  it, 
and  form,  wi&  the  Island  of  Jolvos,  two  mouths,  called  Joujou  and  Nueva,  fit  for  canoes 
only.  From  tiie  said  cape  the  coast  bends  somewhat  to  the  south  of  west,  for  the  distance 
ef  18  miles,  to  the  western  extreme  of  Jolvos  Island,  which  forms  the  Bocas  del  Conil : 
this  coast  is  fonl,  having  a  rocky  bank  with  little  water  extending  off  to  the  distance  of  2i 
miles.  Between  Jolvos  Island  and  the  main,  a  lake  is  formed,  obstructed  by  various  islets 
and  grassy  spots,  and  fit  only  for  canoes. 

From  the  Bocas  de  Conil,  the  coast  continues  to  the  W.  by  N.,  about  fifty  mUes,  to  the 
Kio  Lagartos,  (Lizard  River,)  when  it  inclines  W.  13°  S.,  die  distance  of  35  leagues,  to 
Pnnta  Piedras,  or  Rocky  Point.  All  the  coast  from  Cape  Catoche  is  very  low  and  flat; 
without  any  remarkable  objects  upon  it,  excepting  a  Cairn,  or  little  mount  of  stones,  ip- 
tentionaDy  raised  by  the  passing  Indians  on  the  very  beach  of  Lagartos,  38  miles  W.  from 
Cape  Catoche,  which  may  be  known  by  its  resemblance  to  a  hat,  and  the  little  woody 
hills,  which  are  comprised  between  this  and  the  Vigia,  or  Lookout,  of  the  River  Lagar- 
tos ;  next  to  it  is  that  of  Silan,  where  water  may  be  procured  with  fiicility ;  to  the  Look- 
out of  Silan  folbws  that  of  Santa  Cbra,  to  which  succeeds  that  of  Telchaac,  where,  alFO, 
water  may  be  pfocured ;  next  'comes  that  of  Ygil,  then  that  of  Chubuma,  and  to  this, 
finaOy,  the  Castle  of  Sisal.  None  of  these  Lookouts,  (Vigias,)  except  the  Cum  of  La- 
inurtos  end  Castle  of  Sisal,  can  be  seen  fiirther  off  the  shore  than  from  6  fiithoms  of  water. 
From  the  Cuyo,  or  Cairn,  at  Lagartos,  to  Chubnrna,  you  may  anchor  without  fear,  in 
from  4  fathoms,  outward,  but  not  nearer  bind,  as  there  are  many  stones,  shoals,  and  banks 
and  rocks,  which  cannot  be*  easily  ascertained  by  the  lead,  because  they  are  covered  with 
a  ooat  of  sand*  and  thus  Uiey  cut  the  cables,  whereby  aschors  are  lost ;  in  addition  to 
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which  the  depth  often  suddenly  diminidies  upon  Ihem,  and  therefor*  Teaseb  are  in  nudi 
danser  of  getting  aground,  and  of  being  loet. 

The  Castle  "bf  Sisal  is  built  on  the  shore,  close  to  the  sea,  and  near  to  it  are  donee  or 
fi[4l!^  houses,  used  for  depositing  articles  of  merchandise,  that  are  transported  coastwise.  Is 
be  taken  to  Merida;  and  also  for  receiving  the  produce  sent  from  Merida  and  other  in- 
land places  of  this  province.  At  the  castle  there  is  abundance  ef  water,  and  it  can  be  pro- 
cured with  the  greatest  ease. 

Upon  Point  Piedras  diere  is  a  little  mount,  named  No-te-perdens,  (Do  not  lose  your- 
self,) and  which  is  seen  from  Sisal  Shoal,  or  at  14  miles  off.  From  this  point  the  coa^ 
rounds  about  to  the  S.  W.,  for  thirty  miles,  to  Point  Desconocida,  forming  the  N.  W. 
front  of  the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan  :  this  coast,  as  well  as  the  former,  nunr  be  seen  well 
from  5i  fothoms  of  water,  and  is  commonly  named  the  Palmares;  Ux^  among  the 
wood  with  which  it  is  covered,  many  Palmitos,  (Cabbage  Palms^  are  seen,  though  there 
are  none  on  the  other  parts  of  this  coast.  On  the  coast  of  Palmas  no  one  ouglit  to 
anchor,  for  the  bottom  is  of  stones,  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  sand,  which  deceives 
the  lead. 

From  Point  Desconocida  the  coast  trends  to  the  sondi,  but  rather  inclining  to  the  east, 
true,  22  miles,  to  Lss  Bocas,  (The  Mouths,)  which  are  two  little  inlets  formed  by  the 
coast ;  in  front  and  very  near  to  them  are  two  very  little  islets.  From  the  Bocae,  the 
coast  continues  to  the  south,  with  some  iodina^n  to  the  west,  true,  to  die  distance  of 
15  miles,  or  to  Jayna,  which  is  another  inlet  of  die  coast,  at  die  mouth  of  a  river ;  in  frtioc 
of  this  there  is  another  islet;  there  is  also  an  islet  named  Piedras,  (or  Rocky)  Islet,  half 
way  between  the  Bocas  and  Jayna. 

From  Jayna  die  coast  continues,  widi  some  inclination,  towards  the  west,  true,  to  die 
distance  of  21  miles,  towards  the  River  of  St.  Francisco,  which  is  4i  miles  to  die  N.  £. 
of  Campeche,  the  only  point  of  commerce  on  all  this  coast. 

The  coast  between  Point  Desconocida  and  the  River  of  St.  Fvaneis,  cannot  be  seen 
farther  off  than  from  three  or  four  fathoms  depth,  and  dien  it  appears  to  the  view  widi  va- 
rious breaks,  which  look  like  very  low  keys;  all  of  it  is  remarkably  shallow  and  dean,  so 
that,  widi  the  lead  in  hand,  there  is  not  the  least  danger  on  die  whole  of  it,  ezoepcmg 
that  which  arises  from  the  hull  of  a  sunken  vesseK  which  lies  to  the  west  of  die  Isla  Pie- 
dras, and  in  3i  fothoms  of  water,  to  which,  vesseb  navigating  in  this  depth,  ong^  to  giro 
a  berth. 

From  the  Rber  of  St.  Francisco,  the  coast  continues  to  die  S.  W.,  for  twelve  miles, 
to  Point  Morris,  in  which  space  the  Castle  of  St.  Josef  is  the  first  thing  seen ;  afterwards, 
the  city  of  Campeche ;  to  it  follows  the  Casde  of  St.  Miguel ;  next  comes  the  town  of 
Lerma ;  after  it  succeeds  a  point  of  the  coast  ektonding  out  to  the  sea,  and  which  is  named 
Point  Mardn:  the  next  to  it  is  Point  Morros.  All  this  front  of  coast,  which  forms  the 
anchorage  of  Campeche,  may  be  seen  plainly  from  4}  fothoms :  but  the  water  ia  so  shal- 
low that  you  will  find  31  fothoms  at  fifteen  miles  from  the  fend,  and  2^  frithoms  at  4  mAes 
from  it.  The  anchorage,  therefore,  needs  no  pilot,  nor  any  particular  advice  for  taking 
it ;  for  once  arrived  at  the  depth  convenient  for  die  vessel's  draft  of  water,  you  may  kt 
go  your  anchor,  remaining  as  tf  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean :  hence  results  an  immense 
labor  in  discharging  and  loiuling  cargoes:  for  even  those  vessels  which  can  approach  near- 
est to  the  land,  remain  4i  mUes  &tant  from  it.  In  order  to  diminish  this  labor,  and  to 
manage  so  that  boats,  lighters,  or  launches  may  go  to  and  return  frt>m  the  shore  under 
sail,  they  anchor  to  the  west  of  the  tower.  In  thb^anchorage,  although  open  entirety  to 
the  nordi  and  N.  W.  winds,  which  in  the  season  blow  with  great  force,  there  is  not  asj 
thing  to  fear,  for  they  do  not  raise  any  sea  of  consequence,  and  vessels  remain  at  anchor 
with  sufficient  safety. 

To  the  west  of  Point  Morros,  and  rather  more  to  the  south,  it  is  not  so  shallow ;  and 
according  to  information,  four  fothoms  may  be  found  there,  at  a  league  frt>m  the  knd. 
Any  one  who  approaches  this  coast,  with  the  object  of  wooding  and  watering,  oogjbt  to 
endeavor  to  take  this  last  anchorage,  in  the  vidnity  of  which,  and  somewhat  to  the 
south,  is  the  town  of  Champoton,  where  diey  may  provide  themselves  with  the  aitides 
required. 

From  Point  Morros,  the  coast  trends  S.  25*^  W.,  36  miles,  to  Point  Javinal,  forming 
as  it  were,  a  bend  in  the  coast;  as  it  approaches  the  latter  point,  the  land  trends  more  to 
the  west,  and  S.  60°  W.,  61  mUes  distant  from  it,  is  Point  Xicalango,  which  ia  the  vre^ 
em  extreme  of  the  Lagoon,  or  Lake  of  Terminos.  This  lagoon  is  a  great  bay,  about  4$ 
miles  wide,  and  having  about  30  miles  of  bigl^t :  between  its  two  outer  and  extreme  poiato 
are  two  islands,  which  shelter  it;  the  western,  named  Carmen,  is  the  largest.  At  the 
western  extremity  of  Carmen  is  n>garrison,  named  that  of  San  Felip  (St.  PhiGp.)  Be- 
tween this  and  Point  Xicalango  is  the  principal  entrance  to  the  lagoon,  with  rather  anors 
than  2  fothoms  of  depth,  and  of  it  we  are  informed  only  that  it  is  veiy  difificult  to  entor. 
and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  bive  a  pilot. 

THE  SOUNDINGS,  OR  BANK  OF  CAMPECHE.— The  Campeche  Bank  iss 
great  shoal,  which  extends  from  the  north  coast  of  Yucatan  almost  at  finr  as  ltfilade9l^ 
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and  firom  the  coast  «f  Cunpeche,  to  die  weat,  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  92^  30';  the  depth 
as  well  as  the  quality  of  Bonndings  on  it  are  so  uncertain,  that  it  is  not  posait>le  to  ascertain 
your  situation  on  it  by  the  lead ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  a  glance  at  the  chart  to  «§■• 
▼inee  yourself  of  this  fiict ;  nevertheless,  the  soundings  from  18  fathoms  towards  the  shore 
are  so  reeular,  that  you  may  navigate  along  it  with  all  safety ;  for  haviqg  once  caught  that 
depth,  which  you  will  find  at  10  or  12  leagues  from  the  coast,  the  depths  will  be  found 
to  run  uniformly  with  tha  coast,  until  you  are  to  the  N.  W.  of  Point  Piedras,  when  it 
suddenly  diminishes  2  fiithoms.  The  same  regularity  is  remarked  all  along  these  sound- 
ings, from  18  to  4  fathoms ;  and  you  will  always  find  the  diminution  to  the  N.  W.  of 
Point  Piedras,  which  is  undoubtedly  caused  by  some  spit  of  rocks  that  extends  out  from 
^e  point ;  for  upon  it  the  soundings  are  always  on  stones.  From  4  fathoms  to  the  shore, 
in  all  the  tract  of  coast  between  the  Cayo,  or  Cairn  of  Lagartos,  and  the  Lookout  Tower 
of  Chubuma,  we  have  already  said  that  there  are  various  stones  and  shoals,  most  perilous 
to  navigation. 

The  quality  of  soundings,  firom  18  fathoms  toward  the  shore,  does  not  preserve*  regu- 
larity ;  ror  sometimes  it  is  gray  sand  with  gravel,  at  others,  ffravel  alone,  and  at  others, 
sand  with  shells  and  coral;  thus  it  alternates,  until  to  the  N.  W .  of  Point  Piedras,  where, 
as  we  have  already  said,  the  soundings  are  on  stone  or  rock,  which  makes  a  very  good 
mark  to  know  a  vessel's  situation  by,  and  to  enable  her  to  shape  a  course  with  security, 
so  as  to  pass  between  the  Triangles  and  New  Shoal,  (Triangulo  y  Baxo  Nuevo,)  which 
18  the  channel  that  ought  to  be  prof^rred  for  running  off  the  bank  on  ita  western  side ;  but 
it  is  still  better  to  ascertain  the  vessel's  place  by  the  course  which  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  depth  of  18  fathoms ;  for,  if  you  retain  that,  steering  W.  by  S.,  it  is  a  proof 
that  you  are  between  the  meridians  comprehended  between  the  Cairn  of  Lagartos  and 
Point  Piedras ;  but,  if  you  augment  the  depth  on  this  course,  it  is  necessary  to  change 
it  to  W.  S.  W.  and  S.  W.,  it  is  a  proof  that  you  have  passed  the  meridian  of  Point  Piedras, 
and  that  yeu  are  abrpast  of  the  ]H.  W.  front  of  the  coast,  or  between  Point  Piedras  and 
Point  Desconocida ;  and,  finally,  if,  in  order  to  retiun  the  same  depth,  you  are  obliged 
to  steer  south,  you  need  not  doubt  that  you  have  passed,  or  at  least  abreast  of,  or  on  the 
parallel  of^  Point  Desconocida.  What  we  have  said  of  18  fathoms  depth  applies  also  to 
any  lesser  depth  on  this  coast ;  but  on  the  rest  of  the  soundings,  or  bank,  mat  is,  fro/n 
18  to  20  &thoms,  into  deeper  water,  there  is  no  regularity  whatever,  either  in  the  depth 
of  water  or  quality  of  soundings,  especially  on  the  north  part  of  it ;  and  this  necessarily 
follows,  for  it  is  sown  widi  shoals  most  dangerous  to  navigation,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
in  order. 

Ttl  E  ARC  AS  are  three  islets,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  5  miles.  They 
•re  the  southernmost  upon  the  western  edge  of  these  soundings,  and  lie  almost  nearly 
W.  by  N.,  27  leagues  from  Campeche.  They  form  of  themselves  a  good  harbor,  which 
may  be  entered  on  the  N«  W.  or  S.  side,  as  is  most  convenient,  and  without  any  other 
care  than  to  avoid  the  spits  stretehing  fh>m  them.  The  N.  W.  entrance  may  be  taken* 
by  brinsing  the  south  part  of  the  N.  E.  Island  (which  is  also  the  largest)  on  with  the  mid- 
dle of  me  S.  E.  island,  bearing  nearly  S.  £.  by  E. ;  this  will  carry  you  clear  of  a  spit 
which  runs  out  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  greater  islsjid,  and  which  is  the  object  that  shelters 
the  anchorage  from  the  northeriy  swell.  To  enter  by  the  sou^h  passage  between  the 
largest  island  and  the  westernmost  island,  yon  ought  to  be  carefnl  to  avoid  the  reefs  that 
extend  from  the  large  island  to  the  S.,  and  to  l£e  W.  N.  W.,  forming  a  shoal,  which 
bears  firom  the  south  extremity  of  the  said  island  N.  W.  i  W.,  nearly  half  a  mile,  and 
-which  forms  the  true  channel  between  that  and  the  westernmost  area,  of  two  cables' 
lemrth  in  width. 

The  westernmost  island  sends  off  reefs  to  the  W.  N.  W.  and  W.  S.  W. ;  also  at  2 
and  11  cables'  length  from  the  north  point  of  die  large  islands  there  are  three  foul  reeft 
extending  to  the  west,  the  farthest  of  which  is  4  cables'  length  from  the  said  point.  This 
anchorage  is  very  superior  in  northerly  gales  to  that  of  Campeche;  and  as  there  is  depth , 
in  it  for  all  classes  of  vessels,  he  who,  under  such  circumstances,  can  catoh  it,  will  find 
himself  well  sheltered  and  secure. 

The  S.  £.  Area  is  surrounded  by  reefii,  separated  from  it  by  a  space  of  about  a  cable's 
length  in  breadth.  This  islet,  with  the  reefs  at  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  large  one,  form  a 
channel  of  two  short  cables'  length,  with  from  5  to  15  fiithoms,  on  sand,  stone,  and  gravel, 
by  wiiich,  in  case  of  necessity,  and  according  to  the  situation  a  vessel  is  in,  an  entrance 
to  the  anchorage  may  be  attempted. 

THE  CABEZO,  a  head  rock,  which  lies  13i|  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  Areas,  having 
only  one  fiithom  over  it,  must  be  cautiously  avoided. 

About  N.  40^  W.  from  the  Areas,  at  the  distance  of  7  leagues,  there  is  a  shoal  of  small 
extonit  named  tiie  Baxo  del  Obispo,  (the  Bishop's  Shoal,)  on  which  it  appears  there  is 
some  rock  that  may  be  seen,  but  which  cannot  be  dliffcovered  at  more  than  2  miles  off  by 
day,  in  clear  weather,  and  with  great  vigilance. 

Its  situation  has  been  well  ascertained,  and  to  be  a  flat  rock  or  stone,  with  5  fathoms  of 
water  on  it,  and  so  atoep,  that  up  and  down  at  its  edge  there  are  25  fotlioms ;  and  this 
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cnues  the  sea  to  bmk  heavily  on  it;  wUerefure^  at  all  eventa,  it  aboidd  lia avoided.  TIm 
Placer  Naevo  lies  5  leagaes  N.  80°  £.  firom  the  Obispo ;  on  it  there  are  9  &dioiD8,aod 
to  this,  also,  a  berth  ou^^  to  be  given. 

TRIANGLE.— To  Uie  north  of  the  Obispo  is  the  Trian^,  (£1  Tnangnlo,)  vrhick 
consists  of  three  islets,  lying  about  N.  £.  and  S.  W.,  in  which  direction  they  extend 
aboQt  7  miles.  They  are  visible  at  7  miles  distance,  and  send  ont  spits  and  ahallowi, 
which  render  it  improper  to  pass  between  them,  or  to  approach  them  nearer  than  2  milas 
to  tiie  W.  N.  W.  of  the  northernmost.  At  six  iniles  firom  the  latter,  there  is  another  islet 
of  sand,  of  about  half  a  mile  in  extent,  which  is  veiy  clear  on  the  south  part,  and  whidi 
sends  out  a  spit  to  the  north;  it  is  very  low,  and  is  covered  with  birds  and  aame  drift 
wood.  The  situation  of  these  islands  has  also  been  accurately  asoertuned,  and  the  Der- 
rotero  de  las  AntiUas  says  the  Triangle  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Obispo,  at  the  distance 
of  24  miles.  It  b  composed  of  three  islets,  of  which  the  two  eastern  are  2  miles  distant 
firom  each  other,  but  diey  are  connected  by  reefs.  The  westernmost  beara  firom  the 
easternmost,  which  is  the  largest,  N.  75*^  W.,  8  long  miles ;  and  between  the  western 
and  midddle  one  is  a  channel,  6  miles  broad,  having  firom  17  to  30  (athoms.  on  sand,  gra- 
vel, and  rock.  From  the  easternmost  blet  a  reef  extends,  with  a  large  rock  above  water, 
first  to  the  N.  N.  £.,  and  then  to  the  N.  W.,  forming  a  bow,  or  crescent,  2  miles  in 
length.  From  the  north  and  east  of  the  western  island,  shoals  alao  extend  to  n  short 
distance. 

**  T^he  soundings  in  die  vicimty  of  the  Triangle  ye  18  fitfhoms,  on  fine  sand,  at  2 
miles  £.  by  S.  &om  the  larger  ialet :  23  fSnthoms,  sanci,  gravel,  and  rock,  at  seven-ftNidi*8 
of  a  mile ;  26  &thom9,  sand  and  clay,  at  nearly  a  mile  to  the  S.  £. ;  18  fitthome,  sand 
and  gravel,  at  2  cables*  length  to  the  south ;  19  fiithoms,  from  three  to  six4Bntha  ef  a 
mile  to  the  south  of  the  reefs  which  connect  the  eastern  island  to  the  middle  one.  Ts 
the  W.  S.  W.  of  the  middle  are  19  fathoms,  on  sand  and  gnveL'* 

A  sand-bank  lying  about  N.  W.,  about  5  miles  from  the  westernmost  Triamde,  €«  die 
Campeche  Bank,  was  discovered  by  Cant.  Jamee,  of  die  British  ship  Spey.  This  officer 
says,  ^*at  4  P.  M.  he  saw  the  Triangle  Shoals  from  the  mast  head  on  die  larboard  beam, 
bearing  S.  W.  ^  S.,  about  8  miles ;  shordy  afterwards  he  saw  a  sand4Muik  lying  aboot  N* 
W.  finom  them.  At  5  I  passed  them  on  the  north  side,  and  found  it  to  lie  in  lat.  21^  2* 
N.,  bog.  92°  12'  30"  W.  This  bank  is  very  low,  with  a  range  of  breakon  lying  ont  to 
the  noithward.  It  has  a  hummock  in  the  middle  like  a  small  hut,  and  m^  be  seen  4 
miles  in  dear  weather  from  the  mast  head.  I  tried  fi>r  soundings  at  the  distance  of  Z 
miles  north  from  the  bank,  with  a  lioe  of  35  fathoms,  without  getting  bottom.  It  muK 
be,  therofore  very  dangerous  in  passing  this  bank  at  night,  or  even  in  thick  weadier  in 
day-time,  without  being  quite  sura  of  die  latitude  and  longitude.'* 

BAXO  NUEVO,  OR  N£W  SHOAL,  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  Mr.  George  Pen- 
cock,  R  N.  Thb  dangerous  shoal  lies  in  lat  21^  50'  N.,  and  k>ng.  92°  4'  W.  It  is  aboot 
2.  cables'  length  in  extent,  being  a  small  key  surrounded  by  rocks,  the  sea  breaking  (right- 
fully over  all.  I  have  been  dose  to  it  on  two  occasions,  and  had  good  opportnnities  of 
fixing  its  position  with  exactness. 

KEY  ARENAS  b  composed  of  a  mass  of  coral  heads,  usnafly  termed  brain  stones. 
The  windward  side  is  composed  entirely  of  this  coral,  but  the  others  are  intermixed 
with  fine  and  coarse  sand.  The  deposite  firom  the  boobies  and  other  birds  has  raised  this 
mass  to  a  height  of  11  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  on  the  southern  extreme  a  beaoon  sf 
stones  has  been  erected,  die  top  of  which  is  20  feet  above  the  sea.  Instead  of  4  spMaons 
bay,  as  in  the  admiralty  chart,  the  anchorage  is  a  miserable  cove,  in  which  there  is 
scareely  room  for  three  smaU  vessels,  and  by  no  means  a  pleasant  place  to  be  cnoght 
with  a  westerly  wind.  A  vessel  should  anchor  under  the  windward  reef^  in  6  or  7  &ih- 
oms,  in  preference  to  this  cove,  and  she  will  have  sufficient  room  to  get  under  wwf 
shouU  the  wind  come  from  that  quarter.  Light  variable  winds  and  calms  generally  pn-- 
cede  them. 

The  channels  between  the  reefe  are  distinctly  seen  from  alof^  Should  the 
be  dark,  however,  it  is  not  so :  then  run  with  the  extreme  west  end  of  Key  Arenas 
ing  N.  N.  W.  i  W.,  until  it  subtends  an  angle  of  85°  with  the  easternmost,  or  Stoof 
Key ;  or  ^hen  this  beara  N.  £.  by  £.,  then  haul  up,  and  choose  your  anchonge  in  10 
7,  or  5  fadioms,  observing,  close  under  the  reef  there  is  more  shelter  frcMn  S.  £.  winds. 
which  at  times  throw  in  a  heavy  swelL  Should  the  wind  be  at  N.,  or  N.  £.,  mn  with 
die  west  end  of  the  Key  Arenas  S.  W.  by  S.,  until  Stony  Key  subtends  an  an^  of  95^, 
or  when  it  beara  S.  £.  by  £.  i  £.,  then  proceed  as  before. 

The  tides  here  are  precisely  the  same  as  at  Alacran.  High  water,  at  full  and  chmfa. 
about  5  A.  M.,  the  fall  being  about  one  inch  per  hour.  Lat.  22^  7'  10"  N.,  lni|g<,  91<»  91' 
30"  W. 

ALACRAN. — From  the  survey  of  Don  Ciriaco  de  CavaBos,  in  1802,  we  amipeneJ  the 
port  of  AJacran  capable  of  admitting  small  craft  only.  It  is  true  a  vessel  drawing  11  feet 
may  pass  over  the  rocky  heads  between  Peres  and  the  South  Spit,  which  make  the  en- 
trance intrioitey  atill,  w^  the  wind  to  the  wrath  of  east,  which  it  general^  is  in  the 
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momiiigt  or  rtfther  before  noon,  a  Teasel  drawing  18  feet  may  sail  in.  It  iB  one  of  those 
harbors  that^anohly  be  taken  by  eye,  and  from  aloft  every  shoal  may  be  plainly  seen. 
A  Tessel  entering  should  pass  close  to  the  South  Spit,  and  run  N.  i  W^  until  within  a 
cable's  length d^erez  Spit;  then  haul  close  round  it,  keeping  in  the  blue  water,  and  anchor 
with  the  huts  W.  by  N.,  one-fourth  of  a  mile.  The  white  water  on  Perez  Spit  can 
plfldnly  be  traced  from  the  island,  coming  in  from  the  westward,  with  the  huts  bearing 
N.  and  N.  W.  by  N.  There  are  heads,  with  16  feet  over  them,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on 
from  the  reef;  merefore  the  eastern  extreme  of  Perez  Spit  should  not  be  brou|;ht  to 
bear  to  the  eastward  of  N.*£.  bv  E. 

Alacratf  affords  a  very  secqre  harbor,  the  dry  reefs  protecting  it  as  effectually  as  would 
the  land.  The  outside  anchorage,  ^o  cables  north  of  the  South  Spit,  in  six  fathoms 
and  a  half,  coral  sand,  is  very  safe  with  all  but  westerly  winds,  which  are  rare,  and  give 
tonely  warning. 

The  tide,  if  it  can  be  so  cafled,  is  very  remarkable.    It  was  new  moon  on  the  d5th  of 
March,  about  3  in  the  afternoon :  on  the  following  day  the  tide  fell,  from  6  A.  M.  to  6 
P.  M.,  71  inches,  ahd  the  next  day  13  inches,  the  wind  being  from  £.  N.  E.  to  E.  S.  E., 
moderate.    Again,  on  the  26th  April,  two  days  after  the  new  moon,  wind  in  the  same 
direction,  rather  less,  it  fell  26  inches,  from  7  A.  M.  to  6  P.  IVf .    This  was  a  very  unu- 
sual tide,  and  several  reefs  were  quite  dry  that  were  not  seen  before  above  water.    We 
roav  suppose  this  rising  of  the  waters  in  the  morning  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  land. 
«nd  sea  winds,  (the  few  inches  are. scarcely  worth  noticing,)  the  mean  height  being  al^ut 
Doon.    On  the  plan,  therefore,  there  may  be,  sometimes  a  foot,  more  or  less,  than  there 
shown.    The.  fishermen,  we  found  on  a  second  visit,  are  supplied  with  water  from  the 
main  land ;  a  strong  proof  that  it  cannot  be  procured  at  Alacran.    The  dampness  of  the 
atmosphere  was  remarkable,  the  sails,  wet  with  salt  water,  exposed  to  the  burning  sun 
Ibr  two  or  three  days,  would  not  dry,  and  the  fog  in  the  morning  was  regular  and  very 
uncomfortable.    The  main  reef  forms  a  regular  segment,  convexmg  to  me  N.  E. ;  its 
base,  or  extreme  length,  tending  N.  W.  by  N.,  14  miles.    The  lead  does  not  give  suffi- 
cient warning  of  approach;  the  abrupt  descent  fk'om  20  fathoms  to  dry  rocks  is  very  re- 
markable, as  are  the  shelves  on  the  west  side,  from  7  to  24  fathoms,  in  a  ship's  length. 
The  nature  of  the  deep  water  soundings  is  very  fine  sand;  that  called  grey,  white  and  yel- 
low, is  much  the 'same  kind;  a  horn  protractor  laid  on  white  paper  will  be  the  exact  tint. 
This  will  be  found  the  predominant  color  on  the  ground  of  Campeche  Bank.    To  the 
eastward  of  the  Alacrans  there  is  no  appearance  of  soundings,  with  a  constant  current  to 
the  N.  W.,  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  knot  per  hour.    The  dry  sand  bores  are  conveni- 
ently situated  for  our  work.    Three  of  the  same  stars  as  were  discovered  at  Pajan*s  make 
Uie  nigh  north  bore  in  lat.  22^  32'  15'^  N.    These  sand  bores  soon  get  covered  with  grass, 
samphire,  and  various  kinds  of  herbs,  when  above  water.    The  first  formation  of  all  is 
branches  of  dead  coral.    These  are  found  by  digging  to  the  level  of  high  water  mark,  and 
m  probably  the  reason  the  Alacran  does  not  contain  fresh  water.    All  the  keys  swarm 
with  boobies  and  man-of-war  birds,  with  their  young.    The  only  eatable  kind  are  plovers 
and  sand  pipers.    Fish  of  all  kinds  are  very  abundant,  particularly  grampus  and  rock  cod. 
The  fishermen  dry  them  for  the  Campeche  market;  they  had  nets  for  taking  them  and 
the  hawksbill.    Turtle  are  also  plentiful. 

The  Alacrans  are  in  22°  32'  16"  N.  latitude. 
"  "  •♦      89°  43' 00"  W.  longitude. 

ISLAND  BERMIJA. — This,  as  placed  in  the  old  charts,  is  of  very  doubtful  existence. 
The  Lieutenants  of  the  Navy,  Don  Miguel  Anderete  and  Don  Andres  Valderrama,  in 
their  inquiries  in  search  of  the  Negrillo  did  not  see  it.  The  same  happened  to  Don  Cir- 
caco  de  Cevallos  in  July,  1804,  who  purposely  searched  for  it,  for  which  reason  we  be- 
lieve its  existence  is  not  true.  Nevertheless,  we  have  placed  it  in  the  chart  in  latitude 
522°  33',  and  longitude  85°  5'  west  of  Cadiz,  (91°  22'  west  of  Greenwich,)  until  more 
elaborate  surveys  in  every  respect  decide  whether  it  exists  or  not. 

THE  NEGRILLO  is  a  shoal  spoken  of  by  all  who  navigate  these  seas,  but  no  one 
has  been  able  to  give  the  exact  position  of  it.  In  the  ship  of  the  line  San  Julien,  com- 
manded by  D.  Juan  de  Joaquin  Moreno,  the  deposition  of  the  gunner,  D.  Manuel  San- 
doval, was  taken,  in  which  he  declared  that,  being  on  board  the  ship  of  the  line  Buen 
Consejo,  commanded  by  D.  Joaquin  Olivares.  on  his  voyiige  from  Vera  Cruz  to,  the 
Havana,  and  on  the  ninth  day  after  sailing  firom  the  port,  at  2  P.  M.,  they  saw  breakera ; 
that  having  sent  a  boat,  in  which  the  deponent  went  as  bowman,  to  examine  the  spot, 
they  discovered  a  rock  of  about  half  a  boat's  length  of  extent,  and  that  he  held  on  it  with 
a  boat  hook,  while  othen  sounded  over  the  stem  with  120  fathoms  without  finding  bottom, 
and  which  fvas  repeated  with  equal  diligence  all  round  the  rock  with  similar  results;  tliat 
OTer  the  rock  there  were  not  more  than  3  or  4  palms  depth  of  water,  and  that  he  heard 
the  ofilcers  and  pilots  of  the  ship  say  that  this  must  have  been  the  Negrillo  Shoal.  In 
eonseauence  of  this  dedaratioD  we  have  made  many  eflbrts  to  obtain  this  ship's  bg  book, 
but  withom  sQccess.  * 
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SISAL  SHOAL.— This  Buik,  (tfae  centre,)  fies  in  kt.  21<'  aCK  U"  N^  and  loi«.  M« 
9"  36"  W.,  io  a  direction  N.  31°  W.,  true,  from  Sisal  Caade.  The  least  water  on  it  ii 
nine  feet,  and  it  is  aboat  diree-fburllis  of  a  mile  in  a  N.  N.  W.  and  S«3.  £.  dnreetioB. 
In  the  channel,  between  it  and  the  shore,  are  not  more  than  seven  ftthoms,  widi  tolenUy 
BBgolar  soondiae?. 

MADAGASCAR  SHOAL  is  a  most  dangerous  narrow  coral  ledge,  fyiag  in  a  dbec- 
tion  nearly  east  and  west,  abont  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  covered  with  dark  grasi,  and 
having  in  one  part,  towards  the  western  end,  only  9  feet.  The  latitade  and  hmgjtnds  «f 
the  two  extremes  are  as  folIowB : 

East  end,  21°  26'  06"  N.,  90°  17'  30"  W. 
West  end,21°  26'  18" N.,  90°  18'  48"  W. 

Its  centre  lies  N.  42°  W.,  21i  miles  from  Sisal  Castle;  and  in  the  channel,  between  it 
and  the  Sisal  Bank,  from  which  its  centre  lies  N.  56°  W^  ten  miles,  there  are  ten  &lb- 
oms  water.  The  celebrated  mount,  No-te-perderas,  the  Spaniards  mark  for  keeping 
dear  of  Sisal,  is  becoming  indistinct,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  treet. 
These  descriptions  are  from  the  surveys  of  Capt.  Bamett,  H.  M.  S.  Thunder;  the  kMigi> 
tndes  are  fiurther  to  the  westward  than  laid  down  in  the  charts,  but  we  prefer  his  aa  moia 
authentic. 

B,esides  these  shoals,  others  have  been  discovered,  of  which  we  have  tfae  tbOowiag 
notices : — 

The  first,  which  we  have  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Argus,  was  seen  by  a  hea> 
tenant  of  the  Spanish  navy,  Don  Sebastian  Rodrigues  de  Arias,  commandant  of  the  brig- 
antine  Argus ;  in  sailing  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Havana,  at  2  P.  M.,  11th  of  July,  1818,  be- 
mg  then  in  latitude  24?  2',  and  in  longitude  89°  43;  W.  (from  Greenwich,)  discovered  a 
breaker,  which,  on  examination,  disclosed  a  small  bank,  of  about  a  cable  and  a  halTs 
length  in  all  directions,  with  a  breaker  of  from  12  to  15  frthoms,  the  centre,  oo  which 
the  water  broke  heavily,  although  the  sea  was  otherwise  very  smooth,  and  the  wind  vtiy 
calm.  At  mid-day  the  commandant  had  observed  in  latitade  24°  4' ;  and  at  5  P.  M.  ha 
found  the  longitude,  by  hmar  distances,  89°  56',  both  observations  to  be  depended  aa,  ani 
corrected  to  2  P.  M.,  and  referred  to  the  situation  of  the  shoal :  he  made  it  in  fait.  24°  3' 
30".  and  long.  89°  41'.  This  shoal  appears  to  be  the  same  which  was  seen  on  the  19tk 
of  November,  1800,  hy  Don  Narcisso  Riera,  captain  of  the  Spanish  merchant  scbooaer 
Catalina,  bound  from  Campeche  to  New  Orleans ;  but,  as  his  longitude  was  deduced  fram 
dead  reckoning,  we  have  more  confidence  in  the  position  assigned  to  it  by  Arias; 
nevertheless,  navigators  sailing  on  this  parallel,  ought  to  be  on  their  guard,  lest  the  two 
dangers  should  really  exist. 

Don  Manuel  Bozo,  pibt  of  the  Spanish  Bombard,  Neustra  Senora  del  Caimcn^  in 
niling  from  Vera  Crua  and  Terminos  Lagoon,  towards  Havana,  on  the  8th  of  Deccaa- 
ber,  1817,  at  day-break,  saw  a  breaker  or  rock  off  the  starboard  gangway.  The  aea.  be- 
ing smooth,  and  the  wind  moderate  from  the  eastward,  there  was  no  doubt  of  its  beuag  a 
shoal,  the  extent  of  which  he  estimated  at  from  two  to  three  cables*  length,  ex  tending  X. 
£.  and  S.  W. ;  and  on  its  ends  he  saw  two  rocks  or  pinnacles,  about  thne  feet  high,  ani 
his  distance  from  it  was  from  throe  to  three  and  a  half  cables*  length,  where  he  sounded  and 
found  no  bottom  in  64  fiithoms ;  and  although  he  thought  to  examine  it  with  his  boat,  he 
could  not  effect  it,  on  account  of  the  heavy  break  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shoal;  bus.  he 
saw  the  spit  of  rocks  of  which  it  was  composed,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  danger. 
Having  corrected  his  reckoning  for  6h.  A.  M.,  the  hour  at  which  he  saw  the  shoaCha 
found  il  lay  in  latitude  24°  6',  and  fengitude  91°  6'  W.  of  Greenwich.  At  noon,  ha 
observed  in  latitude  24°  22'  with  certainty,  and  this  was  only  one  minute  north  of  has  D. 
R.,  and  reforring  this  to  the  shoal,  by  his  run  of  6  hours,  he  found  its  latitude  by 
be  24°  7',  and  longitude  84°  49'  W.  of  Cadiz;  nor  could  there  be  any  considerable 
in  his  reckoning,  in  three  days'  sailing  from  the  Vigia  of  Chuxuiu,  ofif  which  he  had 
at  anchor. 

Tliis  shoal  appears  to  be  different  from  the  former,  although  its  latitude  is  so  nearly  te 
same.  The  short  time  which  intervened  between  his  departure  from  the  Vigia  of  Chnxala 
and  his  making  of  the  Tortogas  Bank,  when  he  found  only  thirteen  minutes  of 
his  longitude  by  dead  reckoning,  shows  that  its  situation  as  to  longitude  cannot  be 
aUy  wrong.  The  shape  and  circumstances  of  the  shoal,  as  described  by  Boao, 
it  to  be  different.  Many  okl  charts  indicate  a  danger,  with  the  word  doubtficU, 
the  same  position,  which  also  tends  to  confirm  the  belief  of  its  existence. 

In  December,  1801,  Don  Dionisio  Galiano  passed  over  an  extensive 
bited  on  the  new  charts,  which  lies  about  24  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  the  Negrifts. 
having  on  its  S.  W.  part  16^  fathoms.    As  it  does  not  appear  to  be  dangeimia,  h 
no  further  description.     The  situation  seems  weD  ascertained. 

BAXO  del  CORSARIO,  (the  Privateer  Bank,)  has  been  explored  hf  Dob  Ci 
de  CevaDoe  and  Don  Juan  Lopes  de  AguiUa.    It  extends  N.  N.  W.  from  die 
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df  the  Island  Jolms,  and  has  near  it  10  fathoms  water;  there  are  breakers  on  it  onl^ 
when  there  is  a»  heavy  8ea» 

The  last  editioti  of  the  "Derrotero  de  las  AntiUas,"  sajs,  **the  shallowest  part  of  the 
Cersario  Bank  is  situated,  according  to  the  survey  of  Don  Ciriaco  Cevallos,  in  lat.  21^  37' 
30",  and  long.  87^  15'  30",  from  Greenwich,  giving  it  an  extent  of  three  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  north  to  South;  its  west  end  being  on  the  meridian  of  the 
west  end  of  Jolvas  Island,  four  and  a  half  miles  distant.  The  shoal  has  been  examined 
by  the  pilot  Josef  Gonzales  Ruiz,  who  gives  the  following  description. 

*'  The  Corsairo  Shoal  is  a  rocky  spit,  which  begins  to  the  eastward  of  Moequitos  Point, 
•rith  a  turn  of  about  3  leagues  to  the  north  and  to  the  westward  of  that  point;  it  extends 
about  N.  W.  by  N.,  to  that,  or  rather  a  less  distance,  and  ends  in  7  or  8  ftLthoms  of  water. 
All  this  bank  is  of  rocky  si>ot8,  which  shoalen  towards  the  land,  until,  at  about  3i  miles 
from  Mosquitos  Point :  at  that  distance  there  is  a  shoal  extending  about  two  miles  east 
and  west,  and  less  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  This  shoal,  at  low  water,  has  8  and  9 
feet  of  water;  and,  at  high  water,  10  and  11  feet.  Some  of  the  rocks  rise  higher  than 
others.  The  shoal  is  of  mueara  rock,  with  black  spots,  and  some  red  ones,  which  seem 
to  be  spenges.  Those  spots  farthest  to  the  east  bear  from  the  west  part  of  the  Island, 
(which  is  distant  2  leagues  from  Mosquitos  Point,)  N.  N.E.*'  It  may  be  observed  that 
tile  situations  given  by  this  pilot  do  not  accord  wim  those  of  Cevallos,  and  the  latter  are 
aupposed  to  be  entitled  to  the  greatest  confidence. 

These  are  the  shoals  which,  down  to  the  present  time,  have  been  known  as  eii^usting 
on  the  Campeche  Bank  of  Soundings.  He  who  navigates  on  it  in  18  fathoms,  t^  go 
clear  of  the  Corsario,  Alacrans,  and  Sisal  Reefs,  and  in  a  secure  track  for  passing 
dirough  the  channels  formed  by  the  shoals  on  the  western  edee.  Of  all  these  channelt 
the  best  is  that  between  21^  and  22^,  formed  by  the  Triangle  and  New  Shonl,  (Baxo 
NuevB,)  because  it  is  the  clearest,  and  we  recommend  it  always  to  be  taken  by  thos^ 
bound  to  the  west.  The  soundings  which  conduct  the  mariner  through  the  middle  of 
it,  and  clear  of  the  shoals  on  each  side,  are  tolerably  regular;  for,  after  he  is  to  the 
iiorth*west  of  point  Piedras,  in  lat.  21^  40',  and  having  between  20  and  25  fiithoms  water, 
on  fine  sand,  if  he  continues  his  course  W.  S.  W.  and  W.  by  S.,  true,  18,  22,  and  25 
&thoms  water,  on  fine  white  sand,  will  be  found ;  and  still  continuing  to  the  westward, 
in  lat.  21^  20',  there  will  be  found  30,  42, 55,  and  73  fathoms,  on  mud  and  soft  ooze ;  and 
at  a  little  distance  farther  you  will  be  outside  of  the  western  edge,  and  clear  of  the  rocks. 
In  the  first  charts  that  were  published  in  the  Hydrographical  Directory,  and  in  the  first 
edition  of  Derrotero,  it  is  said, — **  About  the  middle  of  this  channel  there  is  a  bank  with 
26  fiithoms  water,  on  hard  sand  and  gravel,  having  a  patch  of  rock  of  9  fathoms,  which 
generally  created  some  alarm  to  those  who  sounded  on  it,  from  exciting  a  suspicbn  of 
beinjr  in  the  proximity  of  some  of  the  shoals."  According  to  the  last  soundings  and 
survey  made  in  this  passage,  a  bank  of  24  fethoms,  gravel,  is  placed  in  the  latitude  21® 
26'  30",  and  on  the  meridian  of  the  New  Shoal,  (Baxo  Nuevo,)  without  giving  notice  of 
the  above  quoted  bank,  which  perhaps  may  exbt.  The  chart  published  in  1799,  places 
it  in  21®  20'  latitude,  and  bngitude  91°  44'  west  of  Greenwich.  .     • 

Directions  for  namgaimg  on  the  Campeche  Soundings. 

CAMPECHE  SOUNDINGS.— It  is  undoubted  that  the  eastern  edge  of  this  bank 
fa  an  excellent  corrector  for  the  longitude  of  a  ship :  inasmuch  as  it  runs  nearly  north 
or  south,  every  one  who  gets  soundings  on  this  edge  may  consider  himself  as  in  86°  20' 
W.  of  Greenwich ;  and  Sius,  those  who  sail  from  the  eastward,  t«  enter  on  the  sound- 
ings or  bank,  ought  to  sound  frequently,  in  order  to  catch  bottom  at  the  edge^  or  in  ita 
proximi^,  in  order  to  have  this  coirection  of  longitude. 

But  this  excellent  means  of  rectifying  the  longitude  ceases  to  be  so  when  there  is  great 
nncertainr^  in  the  latitude;  for,  as  the  water  between  Cape  Antonk)  and  Cape  Catoche  . 
at  times  runs  to  the  northward  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  in  an  hour,  it  is  necessary  to  allow 
Ibr  this,  so  as  to  enter  on  the  soundings  in  a  convenient  parallel,  that  you  make  a  course 
to  the  S.  W.;  and  it  is'clear,  that  by  steering  about  S.  W.,  you  may  not  only  get  sound- 
ings on  the  eastern  edge,  but  on  the  northern  also ;  in  which  case,  having  no  certainty 
of  the  longitude,  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  direct  the  subsequent  navigation  by 
making  courses  to  the  S.  W.,  in  order  to  obtain  the  depth  of  18  fathoms,  and  to  pass  at 
a  proper  distance  to  the  east  of  the  Alacrans.  Such  an  attempt  was  the  cause  of  the 
loos  of  a  merchant  vessel  named  the  St.  Rafael,  which  got  aground  on  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Alacran  Reefs,  from  which  the  other  vessels  of  the  same  convoy,  escorted 
by  the  ship  of  the  line  Santiago  la  Espana,  passed  about  two  miles  clear.  This  losa, 
^^hieh  happened  in  1795,  authorizes  us  in  recording  it,  and  in  pointing  out  the  necessaiy 
means  of  preventing  similar  mistakes  in  future. 

Once  on  the  bank  of  soundings,  and  having  ascertained  vour  latitude  or  situation  on  its 
eastern  edge,  yon  may  make  £e  rest  of  the  navigatk>n  by  it  with  much  security ;  for 
l^aoed  on  it»  yon  have  a  mean  of  keeping  a  very  exact  reckoning,  and  free  from  tlie  enofa 
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produced  fitom  cniTeotB.  In  place  of  a  log-dup,  in  heating  die  log,  make  nee  of  a  lead, 
for  the  lead,  by  reetiDg  firm  on  the  bottom,  will  show  the  whole  di^nncc^or  nte  Uial  the 
▼easel  nins,  whether  that  rate  be  canaed  by  the  wind  or  by  the  eonrent;  and  nMilung  the 
bearings  of  the  line  the  opposite  direction  will  be  the  direct  coarse  which  the  ship  makes 
good,  and  which  requires  no  further  correction  than  for  magnetic  Tariation.  It  ia  tme. 
diat,  if  there  be  much  depth,  this  practice  will  be  wetj  difficult ;  bat  as,  in  senerd,  on 
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bank,  you  ought  not  to  sail  in  more  than  16  frthoms,  and  in  the  rest,  nom  Point 
Desconocida  to  the  shoak,  there  is  no  part  so  deep  aa  28  frthoms,  there  can  be  no  reanea 
why  this  nsefol  method  of  ascertaining  the  Teasers  place  shook!  not  be  adopted ;  nor 
is  the  frequent  use  of  the  hand  lead  of  less  importance ;  it  ought  to  be  constantly  going. 
Many  neglect  sonndings  because  they  are  not  aware  of  its  importance.  li^  in  iut,  a 
vessel  which  has  to  sound  in  30  fiohoms,  has  to  take  in  sail,  in  order  to  heave  the  tapaaib 
aback,  she  cannot  sound  frequently ;  for,  in  doing  so,  half  the  day  would  be  conson»od  in 
aounding ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  no  neceosi^  for  so  much  work,  in  order  la 
sound,  even  in  more  than  30  fathoms,  as  those  well  know  who  are  expert  in  this  part  of 
their  duty.  In  depths  between  15  and  20  fiithoms,  die  hand  lead  wiH  be  sufficient,  and 
for  diis  it  is  indispensable  to  have  seamen  acquainted  with  this  work ;  without  which  eve- 
ly  vessel  might  be  lost  that  has  to  navigate  over  shoal  places,  en  which  nanally  the  dan- 
glers are  only  discoverable  by  the  lead. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  THOSE  WHO  NAVIGATE  FROM  EAST  TO  WEST. 
—1st.  Yon  ought  to  shape  courses,  so  as  to  compensate  as  much  as  possible  for  the  c^ 
fectrof  the  currents  which  prevail  between  Cuba  and  Yucatan,  and  so  that  yon  may  en- 
ter upon  the  bank  in  22°  15',  a  litde  more  or  less.  To  be  able  to  correct  your  course 
with  judgnaent,  and  in  good  time,  you  should  omit  no  means  of  observing  die  lati- 
tnde,  not  contenting  yourself  solelf  with  what  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  son  gives, 
but  taking  alao  those  of  any  stuv  of  the  first  magnitude,  or  of  planeta,  when  an  oppovtn- 
aity  offers. 

2d.  Attending  to  your  reckoning,  sound  in  time,  dnut  you  may,  at  any  nte,  not  paaa  for 
from  the  tedge  of  the  bank,  without  having  obtained  soundings  on  it ;  and,  so  soon  as 
yoa  have  gpt  tfaem«  correct  your  longitude  by  them,  establishing  thus  a  new  point  of 
departure. 

3d.  So  soon  as  yoa  are  in  30  fothoms  heave  your  log,  widi  a  lead  In  place  of  a  fcig- 
chip,  that  you  may  thus  keep  a  more  accurate  reckoning,  and  free  from  die  effecta  of 
cuirents. 

4th.  In  the  season  of  die  Nordis,  yon  should  be  directed  by  the  depdis  of  16  or  20 
fWthnffiim,  which  YOU  Will  find  in  the  parallel  of  22°.  Sail  on  this  depth  until  yon  mn  on 
the  meridian  of  Point  Desconocida,  when  yon  wiD  steer  W.  by  S.,  true,  until  yoa  are  on 
the  parallel  of  21^  25%  when  you  must  ran  to  the  west,  to  pass  between  the  Triaagk 
and  New  Shoal. 

5di.  It  is  very  ad^sable  to  know  the  latitude  by  observation,  for  passing  between  diess 
shoals,  or  in  defiuilt  thereof,  of  being  sure  of  the  situation  by  your  coarse,  and  die  qoafi- 
ty  of  the  «»aq4ings  N.  W.  of  Point  Piedras,  whvh  offer  a  good  means  of  knowing  th» 
vessePs  place ;  and,  if  both  these  data  fail  you,  and  you  are  in  consequence  donbtfril  of 
the  situation  of  the  vessel,  yoa  ought  not  to  attempt  peering  between  the  shoals  doling 
the  night,  bat  keep  in  18  fkdioms,  in  order  to  take  the  passage  by  day,  when  yoa  wii 
run  no  risk,  espeoally  if  you  incline  your  coarse  to  the  direction  of  die  Trmngle ;  ht 
diat,  ab  we  already  explained,  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  5  mUes. 

6th.  If  a  north  wind  comes  on,  while  yoa  are  on  this  bank,  the  only  alarm  yoo  can  he 
under  is,  while  the  vessel  is  to  the  eastward  of  the  mendian  of  Point  Piedras,  whel  it 
will  be  necessary  to  carry  sail  sufficient  to  proceed  to  the  westward,  without  departing 
much  from  the  depth  of  18  (kthoma,  in  order  diat  you  may  pass  the  said  point  deark. 
and  without  danger  from  the  Sisal  Bank  «r  Shoal :  but  this  offers  no  great  difficnkr : 
for  there  is  little  sea  on  these  soundings,  and  as  the  winds  from  the  north  are  genefalT 
free,  with  very  little  difficulty  you  may  clear  the  point. 

7th.  If  the  navigation  is  made  in  the  season  of  the  rains,  or  from  May  to  SeptembfT. 
you  may  sail  Jiearer.the  coast,  in  11  fothoms ;  and  you  may  also  from  the  time  yoa  arr 
in  18  fathoms,  abreast  of  the  River  Lagartos,  steer  S.  W.,  tme,  with  which  eoorae  yoa 
ibU  run  to  make  the  lookout  tower  of  Chubuma  ;  and  thence,  with  your  coarse  paialel 
to  the  land,  you  will  pass  between  it  and  die  Sisal  Shoal,  widiout  any  other  care  than  t> 
keep  in  4},  5,  or  5k  fotboms,  according  to  the  vessers  draft ;  but  with  large  ahipac  ani 
not  having  to  anchor  at  Sisal,  it  will  be  best  to  pass  outside  of  die  shoal ;  but,  in  so  doing, 
be  carefrd  of  the  Madagascar  Shoal,  described  in  page  282.  At  this  time  it  is  prefrrabk 
to  leave  the  bank  by  the  south  side  of  the  Areas,  and  to  effect  this  with  more  certaintr. 
you  will  keep  in  the  depth  of  9  or  14  fothoms,  until  you  cross  die  parallel  of  Campeche. 
when  you  wiO  steer  so  as  to  leave  the  soundings  in  19^  30'  or  19°  40'.  The  reason  of 
approximating  the  coast  more  in  the  summer  is,  because  having  in  diat  aeansoB  maay 
calms,  with  squalls  and  continual  rains,  v^ch  at  times  deprive  you  of  observatioo  for 
two  or  three  days,  it  foUows,  that  the  narigalion  among  ahoals  is  very  ansafo.    Oto  Aa 
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contrary,  near  the  coast  they  enjoy  more  land  breeses,  and  the  changes  of  the  breeses 
are  more  certain. 

8th.  Ui^  no^we  have  supposed  you  to  have  entered  on  the  bank  with  a  good  kuow- 
fedge  of  yonr  latitude,  and  cooseqaently  to  have  ascertained  your  position  on  the  edge 
of  it ;  but,  if  you  enter  on  the  bank  with  great  uncertainty  as  to  your  latitude,  which 
must  always  be  the  case  when  you  are  without  observations  for  one  or  two  days;  in  such 
a  case,  so  soon  as  you  have  caught  soundings,  steer  S,  £.,  true,  or  as  near  to  that  as  the 
wind  will  permit.  With  this  course  it  is  clear  you  will  either  catch  the  18  fathom 
aoundings,  or  you  will  lose  bottom  very  soon.  If  the  first  happens,  you  will  have  attain- 
ed your  object  by  getting  into  the  proper  depth  to  navigate  with  safety ;  having  happily 
freed  yourself  from  the  dangers  of  the  Alacrans,  upon  which  you  would  indubitably 
have  gone  with  any  south-westerly  course,  for  you  will  have  caught  the  soundings  on 
the  northern  edge  of  the  bank,  and  in  about  88^  47'  W.  of  Greenwich.  In  this  case, 
ftom  the  time  you  catch  18  fathoms,  you  will  run  to  the  west,  in  order  to  retain  them ; 
and  you  cannot  be  certain  of  your  longitude  until  you  are  abreast  of  Point  Piedns,  in 
consequence  of  having  failed  of  observing  your  true  situation  by  the  soundings  on  the 
east  edge  of  the  bank.  If  the  second  of  these  cases  happens,  namely :  running  soon  out 
of  soundings,  not  the  least  doubt  can  remain  that  you  are  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
bank,  and  you  must  steer  to  the  S.  W.  to  get  the  18  fiithoms  depth,  as  we  have  already 
advised. 

9th.  You  may  also  steer  to  the  west,  taking  soundings  in  23^  30'  of  latitude,  and  jrm- 
Ding  along  that  parallel  in  46  and  55  fiuhoms  of  water,  on  a  sandy  bottom,  keeping  after- 
wards so  as  to  pass  to  the  north  of  the  Bermiia ;  but  we  are  very  far  from  advising  this 
route  to  be  followed,  from  two  reasons :  first,  because  we  have  seen  that  there  are  well 
founded  fears  of  shoals  on  the  north  edge  of  this  bank,  which  as  yet  is  imperfectly  ex- 
plored ;  and  second,  because,  in  the  summer,  you  could  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the 
land  breezes,  and  the  changes  of  the  breezes,  which  you  might  have  in  the  proximity  of 
the  land,  and  your  voyage  would  thus  be  rendered  longer. 

As  we  have  said  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  kept  in  mmd  for  navigating  on  thi0i>ank  from 
e^st  to  west,  we  shall  now  give  some  notices  for  sailing  in  a  contrary  direction. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  NAVIGATING  FROM  WEST  TO  EAST— 1st.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  to  enter  on  the  Campeche  Bank  by  its  western  edge,  nothing  more  is  necessa- 
ty  than  the  latitude ;  for,  running  on  a  free  parallel,  you  proceed  without  risk  of  shoals 
on  the  bank;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  error  of  longitude,  you  can  correct  it  so  soon  as 
yon  strike  soundings :  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  track  between  the  New  Shpal 
(Baxo  Nueva)  and  Bermtja  Island  cannot  be  considered  as  clear,  for  we  neither  know  die 
situation  of  the  latter,  nor  are  we  even  certain  of  its  existence. 

2d.  Having  entered  on  the  bank,  it  will  itself  indicate  when  you  are  to  the  eastward  of 
the  shoals,  which  will  be  when  you  have  less  water  than  25  fathoms,  and  then  the  (juali^ 
of  the  bottom  will  be  of  sand,  if  you  have  entered  to  the  north  of  the  Areas ;  but  if  you 
have  entered  to  the  south  of  them,  you  will  keep  on  clay  to  11  and  9  fkthoms. 

dd.  But  if  you  have  to  enter  on  ^e  bank  while  uncertain  of  the  latitude,  and  in  obscure 
weather,  which  occurs  when  the  north  winds  blow,  it  is  advisable  to  shun,  as  much  as 
yon  can,  entering  on  it  by  night,  and  endeavoring  to  do  it  by  day,  between  the  Triangle 
and  Areas;  or  it  is  even  better  to  keep  to  the  south  of  the  Areas,  as  a  little  more  pr  lass 
than  the  latitude  by  account  will  answer  for  this ;  but  you  must  remember  that  the  north 
winds  always  produce  currents  to  the  south ;  and  from  this  you  will  alwajrs  find  your 
▼easel  more  or  less  to  the  south  of  the  reckoning.  Under  this  circumstance  yon  may 
ex|toct  the  eflTects  of  the  current  to  be  about  18  miles  in  24  hours. 

4th.  If  in  this  case,  when  running  to  the  east,  you  have  soundings  on  the  edge  of  the 
bank,  you  may  continue  to  the  east,  although  it  be  by  night,  so  long  as  you  find  clay ; 
but  the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to  sounding  frequently,  so  long  as  you  do  not  con- 
sider yourself  to  the  eastward  of  the  shoals,  whiclv  as  we  have  said,  will  be  soon  as  the 
depth  diminishes  to  25  fiithums.  This  remark  is  most  essential,  and  of  itself  will  save 
any  vessel  from  being  lost ;  for  if,  sounding  in  more  than  25  fiithoms,  you  find  gravel  and 
sand,  or  rock,  it  is  an  infallible  sign  that  you  are  near  some  shoal,  which  known,  yon 
should  immediately  steer  S.  W.,  in  order  to  get  again  upon  the  clay  soundings,  when  you 
may  steer  again  to  the  east;  and  so  soon  as  you  are  past  the  shoals,  and  are  to  the  east  sf 
them,  you  need  take  no  other  care  than  to  steer  in  to  the  east,  because  the  bottom  is  the 
only  object  you  have  to  guide  you,  whether  it  be  to  go  to  anchor  at  Campeche,  to  lie  to 
till  a  north  wind  blows  over,  or,  beating  to  windward  on  the  bank,  until  you  can  leave  it  by 
its  eastern  channel. 

5th.  Beating  to  windward  on  this  coast  is  very  easy,  and  the  navigation  expeditions, 
especuUly  in  April,  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  because  in  these  months  the  winds 
during  the  day  are  changeable  from  N.  W.  to  N.  £  ,  and  the  land  breezes  are  from  £. 
S.  £.  to  S.  £.  during  the  night,  with  which  you  may  navigate  towards  the  east  with  very 
advantageous  tacks,  which  tacks  ought  to  be  so  managed  as  to  stand  off  shore  into  18  or 
20  fathoms,  with  the  land  breese,  and  turn  towards  snoro  with  the  sea  breeze  as  far  as 
6  fothoms. 
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6fih.  Oa  dib  hnnk  the  sea  is  rerj  moderabBt  even  with  heanry  noitk  wiads;  aad  iSbnm 
even  a  vessel  which  fiods  herself  between  the  coast  of  Vera  Cras  aofl  this  bank  ooghl 
not  to  farget  that  wheo  a  north  wind  comes  on,  she  maj  find  aecnrtey  on  it,  either  to  Be 
to,  in  from  18  to  8,  or  6  fathoms,  or  to  anchor  in  8, 6,  or  4  fiithoms,  according  to  die  dnit 
of  the  vessel;  and  if  she  find  herself  in  abont  the  pandlel  of  20°,  and  is  afraid  of  lafing 
|o  leeward,  and  getting  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Tabasco,  she  ought  immediately  to  prefier 
steering  east,  in  order  to  get  npon  the  bank  and  take  advantage  of  it. 

7th.  We  shall  conclude  ^ese  directbns  with  one  about  the  mode  of  leaving  Ais 
bank,  when  you  navigate  from  Campeche  to  the  north,  bound  to  any  of  the  haihon  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf.  In  the  manuscript  directions,  (drawn  np  by  those  wlia 
call  themselves  pilots  for  die  Mexican  Gulf,  and  which  were  the  only  ones  until  aofw,) 
it  is  recommended  to  steer  north  as  fiu*  as  the  parallel  of  Sisal ;  yon  should  then  atoer 
N.  N.  E.  on  purpose  to  run  out  between  the  Negrillo  and  Alacran,  foHowing  the  and 
course  to  die  24°  of  latitode ;  here  it  is  proper  to  remark  how  arfoitrazy  these  dineilioi 
are ;  for  they  are  written  as  if  the  writers  were  certain  of  the  situation  of  the  NcgiSft, 
which  they  were  not ;  and  even  if  they  had  known  it,  they  ought  (it  seems  to  na)  to  hum 
been  a  little  more  cautious  in  giving  their  directions,  than  to  have  advised  pawsing  by  n 
•trait  formed  by  two  shoals;  of  which,  if  the  one  is  dangerous  on  account  of  ita  great 
extent,  the  other  is  no  less  so  on  account  of  its  smaOness,  for  it  cannot  be  seen  tS  yon  nin 
almost  on  it.  By  following  this  route,  the  brigantine,  in  which  went  the  mariner,  \if 
whose  account  we  have  pfaoed  the  Negrillo,  got  within  it;  and  it  is  very  wonderfnl 
that  this  shoal  has  not  proved  more  fiUal  to  navigation  by  causing  die  loss  of 


It  appears  proper  to  us  to  advise,  that  those  who  wish  to  leave  this  bank,  by  ito 
nm  edge,  should  steer  to  die  north,  and  so  as  to  pass  to  die  east  4>f  Arenas  Idand ; 
leaving  the  bank  at  such  an  hour  as  to  be  aUe  to  crass  the  parallel  of  23°  30';  wi&  day 
light  they  ought  to  keep  the  aame  course,  until  they  paas  that  of  24°,  when  they 
ahape  their  course  as  convenient. 

To  Campeche,  &y  CapL  John  MaeieUar,  of  the  Britidi  Navy,  (1617.) 

If  bound  to  Campeche,  get  into  the  latitude  of  22°  0' ;  then  steer  W.  i  S.,  100 
sounding  freqnendy;  and  having  good  soundings  on  the  bank,  yon  may  then, 
great  confidence,  keep  in  the  sonn<fo^  laid  down  in  the  chart,  either  in  going 
die  shoal  of  Sisal,  or  without  it;  but  in  fine  weather,  I  should  always  prefer  making  tfhe 
land  to  the  eastward,  and  dien  run  down  akmg  the  coast  in  5  or  6  fathoms.  On  appranch- 
uig  Sisal,  keep  the  land  freely  on  board  by  your  soundiufp ;  and,  in  doing  soi,  yon  avnii 
the  risk  of  running  on  it,  either  by  day  or  night,  for  yon  mil  see  the  Ca^e  of  Sisal  fiw 
sr  six  miles  off;  and  you  may  run  down  to  five  or  six  fothoms.  The  great  advantsgn  sf 
diis  will  be,  the  certainty  of  land  winds  off"  shore,  from  about  4  o'clock  in  the  aiker*oan 
nntil  7  or  8  the  next  morning;  the  sea  breese  setting  in  generally  from  the  nwthwaid 
and  eastward.  If  yon  are  in  a  vessel  drawing  more  dian  12  foet  water,  avoid  a 
laid  down  in  the  Spanish  chart,  on  which  2|  fothoms  only  are  found :  this  shoal 
off  the  village  of  Jayna,  about  10  miles,  which  ▼ilkige,  or  any  part  of  the  oo 
be  seen  off"  deck ;  therefore  great  caution  is  necessaiy  in  running  for  or  leaving 
peche. 

The  town  of  Campeche  m  situated  m  kt.  19°  51'  15"  N.,  and  fong.  90°  28'  15*' W. 
af  Greenwich.  Proceeding  for  the  anchorajpe  from  the  northward,  and  having  ad- 
vanced towards  Point  Desoonocida,  on  the  N.  W.  part  of  Yucatan,  distant  from  it  8  ar9 
miles,  your  depth  of  water  will  be  from  five  to  six  fothoms ;  from  this  prote^  to  tikt 
southward,  about  S.  by  W.,  observing  that  you  must  go  no  nearer  to  the  shore  than  € 
fothoms,  until  you  are  as  for  as  the  lat  of  20°  0'  N. ;  thea,  being  in  that  latitude,  and  yanr 
depth  of  water  six  fothoms,  if  clear  weather,  you  will  see  the  land,  which  m  very  low  and 
difficult  to  make  out ;  from  this,  if  tfa»>wind  will  allow  yon,  steer  £.  S.  £.,  or  S.  E.  If 
£.,  until  you  make  the  land  out  plainly.  There  are  two  large  white  forts,  one.  Fort  SL 
Mkhael,  on  the  top  of  the  hilL  which  will  first  be  discerned,  uid  it  may  be  seen  in  hi.  19^ 
56',  in  51  fothoms ;  and  another,  rocendy  constructed.  St.  Michael  is  the  fort  ncnre^ 
Lierma,  and  Lerma  is  five  miles  west  of  Campeche.  Keep  foit  St.  Michael  E.  hy  SL,  «r 
£.  S.  £.,  and  as  you  approach  the  land,  the  new  fort  wifl  be  discovered  on  die  beach:  ani 
when  this  fort  is  in  the  range  of  Fort  St.  Michael,  keep  them  so,  and  ran  in 
miles  of  the  land ;  you  will  then  have  2i  fothoms,  which  depth  you  wiQ  cany  two 

then  you  will  have  2|  fathoms  for  one  mile,  and,  as  soon  as  yon  again  have  21  foi 

come  to  an  anchor.    When  you  have  4|  fothoms,  the  steeples  of  Uampeche  are  jnst  ■ 

si^t,  from  a  firigate*s  deck ;  and  when  in  4i,  the  church  at  Lerma  can  be  seen  fraoi  dir 

deck,  the  Point  Morros,  which  is  die  S.  W.  extreme  of  the  land,  will  bear  S.  S.  E^  aai 

Campeche  E.;  and  when  in  24  Teet,  which  is  the  depth  I  should  propose  for  a  frigate  m 

I  anchor  ia,  the  tops  of  the  houses  at  Campeche  are  just  well  in  sight  from  the  deck,  bev^ 

I  ing  S.  sa"*  £.;  Foit  St.  Michael  S.  73"^  £^  Lerma  Church,  at  the  bottom  of  dte  hflL  S. 

i  66<>  £.,  and  Point  Monos,  the  S.  W.  extrsmn  of  the  land,  S.  I9<>  £^  yoar  distanee  §am 
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the  town  wifl  then  be  91  miles,  and  lat.  19«  53'  47";  and  Ion;:.  90'>  37'  dO"  W.  Should 
voor  ship  be  of  less  draft  of  water  than  a  frigate^ proceed  on  for  Fort  St.  Michael,  keep- 
ing it  bearing  as  above,  and  anchor  in  what  depth  you  please,  but  within  31  fathoms ;  in 
diis  direction  the  bottom  is  bad,  being  covered  with  large  shells,  and,  of  course,  danger- 
ous to  anchor  in. 

In  the  event  of  running  for  Campeche,  in  hazy  weather,  which  often  is  the  case  OD 
this  coast,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  I  should  recommend  proceeding  as  follows :  After 
you  reach  the  lat.  of  20^  0'  N.,  haul  up. to  the  £.  S.  £.,  keeping  your  lead  going  ;  and, 
should  you  not  see  the  land,  endeavor  to  get  into  the  lat  of  19  °  54'  before  you  are  in 
less  than  41  or  5  fathoms  water.  So  soon  as  you  consider  yourself  ill  this  latitude,  pro- 
ceed to  the  eastward,  until  you  shoalen  your  water  to  what  may  appear  best  to  anchor 
in;  taking  care,  if  you  have  to  beat  up,  not  to  pass  to  the  southward  of  19°  52',  nor  to 
tlie  northward  of  19*^  56',  for  between  these  two  latitudes  is  the  deepest  water,  and  an- 
dior  as  near  the  latitude  of  19°  54'  as  possible. 

In  lat.  20°  12',  and  long.  90°  41',  there  is  a  small  spot  of  ground  with  only  15  feet  of 
water  on  it ;  but,  running  along  shore,  and  keeping  in  6  fathoms,  you  will  pass  to  the 
westward  of  it:  the  soundings  near  this  part  are  very  irregular,  altering  sometimes  a 
fathom  and  a  half  between  two  casts ;  there  is  no  other  part  on  the  bank  where  this  is 
the  ease. 

The  town  of  Campeche  is  a  walled  town,  with  four  gates,  N.,  £.,  S.,  and  W. ;  the  north 
gate  leads  into  the  town  from  the  sea  by  a  pier  of  about  50  yards  long;  but  the  water  is  so 
ahaUow  that  small  boats  only  can  land,  and  then  only  at  high  water ;  the  rise  is  about 
three  feet. 

Though  Campeche  is  walled,  it  has  only  a  few  guns  on  each  angle ;  the  military  force 
does  not  exceed  500 ;  the  town  is  abundantly  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  stock  and  Indian 
com,  but  no  water  except  in  tanks.  The  principal  wells  are  at  the  south  gate  about  half 
a  mile,  and  that  not  good.  The  population  appears  great,  and  the  natives  active  and  well 
made. 

During'  my  stay,  (from  June  lOtfa  to  July  10th,  1617,)  I  observed  the  tides  were  very 
irregular,  and  greatly  influenced  by  tixe  wind ;  so  that  ships  (with  the  wind  off  shore) 
must  pay  attention,  if  drawing  much  water,  to  get  under  way,  and  run  out  farther  into 
deeper  water.  On  the  2d  July,  the  Fame,  then  drawing  17  feet,  and  lying  in  3i  fiith- 
oms,  grounded  with  an  off-shore  wind,  and  in  a  few  hours  had  only  14  feet  along  side, 
and  for  three  days  never  more  than  161  feet,  until  the  wind  shifted  to  the  noithwai^,  and 
had  she  n^t  been  a  remarliably  strong  vessel  would  have  strained  very  much. 

Vessels  with  hempen  cables  ought  to  be  careful  in  picking  out  a  clear  berth,  as  a  num- 
ber of  vessels  were  formerly  In  the  habit  of  heaving  out  stone  ballast  where  they  lay  ; 
tiiif  is  now  prevented,  by  a  fine  of  500  dollars  being  laid  on  a  vessel  that  does  so.  Sand 
ballast  is  allowed  to  be  Uirown  overboard,  by  shifting  the  vessel  often,  so  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  banks  being  formed  by  it. 

PORT  LAGUNA. — The  port  of  Laguna,  or  town  of  Carmin,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Mexicans,  lies  on  the  west  end  of  the  Island  of  Carmin,  about  one  mile  within  the  S. 
W.  point  of  the  island.  The  bar  makes  out  from  5  to  6  miles  from  the  S.  W.  part  of  it, 
in  a  N.  W.  direction.  The  latitude  of  the  point  is  18°  38'  N.,  and  long.  91°  49'  W., 
by  the  mean  of  three  chronometers ;  lat.  of  the  middle  of  the  anchoring  ground  18°  37' 
12",  the  S.  W.  point  bearing  N.  W.  1  W.,  by  compass,  a  short  mile  distant. 

Ships  bound  to  Laguna  should  endeavor  to  make  land  to  the  windward ;  if  they  fall  in 
with  Port  Royal,  it  may  be  known  by  an  island  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance,  which 
is  precisely  the  plan  that  Laguna  is  laid  down  on  the  common  charts;  but  it  is  a  mistake, 
as  there  is  no  island  to  be  seen  at  the  Lagoon,  but  a  sand-bank  which  the  sea  breaks  all 
OTer  in  rough  weather,  which  cannot  be  seen  until  you  come  into  3  fathoms  water  on  the 
entrance  of  the  bar :  the  middle  part  of  the  sand-bank  bears  N.  W.  1  N.,  by  compass, 
about  3  miles  distant  from  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  island.  Inside  of  the  sand-bank  is  a 
passage  for  small  craft.  ^ 

Run  down  the  island  of  Carmin  at  4  or  5  miles  distant,  in  from  41  to  51  fathoms,  sticky 
bottom,  all  the  way  from  Port  Royal,  but  to  the  east  of  Port  Royal,  you  will  have  hard 
bottom,  after  getting  into  7  or  3  fathoms. 

The  entrance  of  Laguna  does  not  open  until  it  bears  south,  but  if  any  shipping  are  in 
port  you  will  see  their  masts  over  the  land  before  you  open  the  harbor. 

7b  fi^o  aver  the  Bar, — After  opening  the  harbor  part  off  shore  until  Cape  Xicalango 
bears  W.  S.  W.  by  compass,  three  miles  distant,  then  steer  for  it,  but  keep  your  lead 
going,  and  come  in  no  less  than  3  fathoms,  until  a  small  Indian  village,  on  Xicalango  Island, 
bears  S.  or  S.  1  E.  by  compass,  then  steer  directly  for  it,  and  keep  that  bearing  until  die 
Church  in  the  centre  of  the  town  bears  £.  by  compass,  then  haul  up  for  it  and  anchor 
before  the  town,  near  the  shore  as  you  please. 

There  are  from  121  to  131  foet  on  the  bar,  hard  mud ;  pilots  come  off  with  the  land 
fareesea  in  the  morning,  in  canoes,  with  one  or  two  sails. 
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Strangers  had  better  anchor  in  3  or  4  ftthoma,  afkar  opening  the  haihor,  and  wait  fir  a 
pilot.  The  water  ahoalens  i|aick  after  openii^  the  hta-bor«  from  51  to  3|  bAanm^  bat 
there  is  no  danger  by  keeping  jour  leaa  going. 

THE  COAST  FROM  POINT  XICALANGO  TO  VERA  CRUZ  AND 

TAMPICO. 

Qmnes  m  dd$  Cheqfter  ike  tnte  Qmnes. 

From  Point  Xicalango  the  coast  trends  about  W.  a  distance  of  32  milefl,  to  die  Riter 
of  San  Pedro :  and  all  this  part  is  called  Lodasar,  (Mud  Bank,)  because  the  bottom  is  of 
mod  so  soft  and  loose,  that  there  have  been  instances  of  ships  having  been  driveD  upoa 
it  by  the  norths  without  receiring  much  injury  in  their  hulls.  The  land  is  hig^  and  is 
called  the  Altos,  or  Heights  of  San  GabrieL 

From  the  River  San  Pedro  it  is  S.  75"^  W^  55  miles,  to  the  Rirer  of  TupOco ;  tbe 
coast  between  forms  a  bight  of  about  5  miles  in  depth  within  the  line  of  bearing,  wad 
has  in  it  the  River  Tabasco,  that  of  ChOtepec  and  Dos  Bocas,  or  Two  Mouths.  The 
bars  of  San  Pedro  and  Chiltepec  have  7  or  8  feet  water  over  them ;  there  are  4  feet  in 
the  Dos  Bocas  and  Tupilco.  That  of  Tabasco,  which  is  the  deepest,  forms  two  montha. 
separated  by  the  Isle  del  Buey,  or  Os  Island  :  the  easternmost  of  these  has  7  feet,  amd 
the  westernmost  9  feet  water :  all  theae  bars  are  subject  to  shift,  excepting  that  of  San 
Pedro,  which  is  fixed  about  midway  between  the  two  points  of  the  river. 

Buey  Inlet  varies  from  8  to  11  feet,  fine  white  sand ;  yon  can  alwaya  get  a  pikt.  Tea 
miles  to  the  eastward  die  palm-trees  commence  veiy  thick.  The  town  of  St.  Joan  Bap- 
tista  is  75  miles  up  the  river ;  and  12  miles  from  the  bar  the  river  fiirms  three 
on  the  westernmost  of  which  the  town  is  situated. 

From  the  River  Tupilco  the  coast  forms  a  bight  or  bay  as  for  as  die  bar  of  the  Li 
of  Santa  Ana,  distsnt  fh>m  the  former  31  miles,  S.  52*'  W. 

All  the  coast,  from  Xicakngo  to  Santa  Ana,  is  clean;  so  that,  from  die  Lodasar  ta 
Chiltepec,  diere  are  4  or  5  fouioms  at  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  10  miles  lietweea 
Chiltepec  and  Santa  Ana :  the  quality  of  the  bottom  between  Lodaaar  and  Chihepee 
is  mud ;  between  Chiltepec  and  Dos  Bocas,  mud  and  rotten  shells 4  from  Dos  Bocas  t» 
Tupilco,  coarse  olive-cobred  siand ;  and  between  Tupilco  to  Santa  Ana,  coarse  sand 
with  shells,  and  in  some  parts  gravel.  There  is  mud  in  the  mouths  of  aD  these  liven 
as  fiur  out  as  the  heads  or  points  of  the  bars.  The  whole  of  the  shore  is  rather  low  than 
otherwise,  and  from  about  2  leagues  to  windward  of  the  San  Pedro  to  the  Chiltepec*  it 
is  covered  with  palm  and  mangrove  trees,  and  thence  to  Santa  Ana,  with  mangrovea 
and  miraguanos. 

From  die  bar  of  Santa  Ana  west,  25  miles,  is  the  River  Goaaacoalcos,  and  in  the  Id- 
termediate  space,  the  River  Tonala  discharges  its  waters. 

The  River  Goazacoalcos  is  known  by  its  east  point  forming  a  scarped  morro,  or  hil» 
the  west  point  being  veiy  low.  S.  34°  W.  from  the  said  east  point  of  the  river,  at  the 
distance  of  four  miles  and  four-tenths,  there  is,  on  a  height,  a  vigia,  or  lookout  tower, 
a  house  at  its  foot,  which  serves  as  a  warehouse  or  magazine  of  gunpowder;  and 

what  more  to  the  east,  a  corps  de  nurde  widi  a  battery,  which  has  a  flag-staff  at  ifea 

part,  and  which  serves  as  a  mark  for  the  bar  of  the  river.  When  this  bean  S.  12^  X" 
W .,  it  will  direct  yon  over  the  middle  of  the  said  bar,  the  least  depth  of  whi^  is  2i 
fothoms,  increasing  as  you  pass  it  from  7  to  13  and  15  fiithoms. 

At  the  distance  of  13  miles  vrest  from  diis  bar  is  that  of  the  River  Barrilla,  which* 
the  River  Goazacoalcos,  forms  an  island  called  BarriUa. 

N.  20°  W.,  at  die  distance  of  10  miles  from  Barrilla,  is  the  point  of  San  Juan 
islet,  and  at  N.  35°  W.  from  it,  distant  17  miles,  is  that  of  Zapotilan,  firom  which  it 
N.  49°  W.,  for  the  distance  of  11  miles,  to  the  Point  los  MorriBos,  and  afterwards  N. 
59*^  W.,  7  miles,  to  Roca  Partida.  West  from  Zapotilan  Point,  distant  one  league,  is 
the  boca,  or  mouth  of  Soutecomapa  Lagoon,  and  S.  S.  E.  from  Point  loa  MorriBos 
there  is  a  vigia,  or  watch-tower.  The  coast  between  Barrilla  and  Roca  Partida, 
the  base  of  the  sierras,  or  mountains  of  San  Martin,  on  the  highest  summit  of  whkh 
the  volcano  of  Tuxda,  which  broke  out  in  March,  1793,  and  whence  eruptions  stiD 
tinue.  This  mountain  can  be  distincUy  seen  at  Vera  Cruz,  which  is  distant  25 
When  it  is  in  an  active  state,  the  flames  by  night,  and  the  column  of  smoke  by  day 
an  excellent  faindmark. 

ALVARADO.— N.  66°  W.,  distant  27  mfles  from  Roca  Paitida,  lies  the  bar  of  Ahm- 
rado,  which,  though  it  has  not  so  great  a  depth  of  water  as  that  of  the 
will  admit  vessels  of  9  or  10  feet  <iMt.     On  the  intermediate  coast  is  die  rigk  ar 
out  of  Tuxtla,  and  that  of  Barrancas. 
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The  eoCreiice  to  Alvbndo  is  verjf  narrow,  and  cannot  be  seen  nntO  bearing  S.  by  £.  to 
S.  by  W.    it  18,  however,  known  by  a  remarkable  sand-bluff,  and  appears  thus : 


S.  W  W. 

Vessels  bonnd  here,  on  maiiiAg  the  nsual  signals  for  a  pilot  by  firing  a  gun  and  hoist- 
iBg  cobrs,  will  be  furnished  without  delay.  A  pilot  proceeds  from  town  in  a  pirogue,  or 
canoe,  manned  by  8  or  10  men. 

The  anehorage  off  the  bar  is  indifferent,  and  after  the  month  of  September,  very  dan- 
gerous, as  should  a  ship  be  causht  here  in  a  north  wind  she  must  inevitably  go  on  shore, 
unless  she  can  cross  the  bar,  and  that  can  only  be  done  by  vessels  drawing  10  feet  or  less. 
These  winds  come  on  so  quick,  and  a  current  runs  so  strong  to  leeward,  that  it  is  very  im- 
probable a'ship  would  work  off  the  coast. 

During  the  rainy  season  the  current  runs  constantly  out  of  the  river,  and  it  requires 
aU  the  sul  you  can  make  to  cross  the  bar :  if  the  ship  should  be  of  such  draft  as  to  ren- 
der it  uncertain,  a  person  should  be  procured  from  town,  who  could  talk  with  the  pilot 
fluently,  as  the  least  mistake  might  be  fatal.  In  1824  I  crossed  this  bar  without  touching, 
drawing  11  feet,  in  a  very  fsat  vessel,  while  a  dull  sailer  of  less  draft  directly  struck  and 
went  to  pieces. 

The  anchonge,  sifter  you  are  in,  is  good^and  about  2  mOes  from  the  bar,  directly  op- 
posite the  town. 

'  N.  44^  W.,  distant  21  miles  from  the  bar  of  Alvarado,  is  the  River  Salado  Chico» 
which  is  the  southernmost  part  of  the  anchorage  of  Anton  Lizardo.  All  this  coast,  from 
the  River  Santa  Ana  to  the  River  Salado  Chico,  is  equally  clear  as  that  to  the  eastward, 
and  on  all  that  part  on  which  we  have  written,  from  ue  Lagoon  of  Terminos  to  the  last 
mentioned  place,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  anchor  from  October  to  April,  on  account  of 
fhe  norths  blowing  directly  on  the  shore ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  approached  with  any 
▼enel  that  cannot  enter  over  the  bars  which  have  been  described  ;  for  it  might  easily 
happen,  in  spite  of  all  exertions,  that  you  may  be  driven  upon  the  coast,  seeing  that  the 
Bordis  are  very  strong,  and  with  them  there  is  no  way  of  getting  off. 

The  aochoTBge  of  Anton  Liaardo,  which  is  distant  12  miles  from  Vera  Cruz,  is  formed 
by  various  shoals  and  reefs,  with  clean  channels  between  them,  of  very  easy  access,  espe- 
ettlly  when  a  fresh  wind  causes  the  sea  to  break  on  the  shoals.  These  shoals,  although 
they  afford  no  shelter  against  the  winds,  break  off  the  sea  so  much  that  ships  ride  very 
aafa  and  securoly  at  their  anchors,  even  during  the  hardest  north  galos.  The  anchorage 
is  spacious,  and  fit  for  every  class  of  vessels,  for  which  reason,  and  because,  with  the  northsr 
it  is  to  leeward  of  Vera  Cruz,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  those  who  cannot  reach  that  port  with  those  winds. 

Directwnt  by  Commander  JP.  Engle,  United  States  Navy. 

ANTON  LIZARDO.— Sscrificios  and  Green  or  Verde  Island  cannot  be  mistaken;  there- 
fare  bring  Oreen  Island  to  bear  N.  W.  by  N.,  and  steer  S.  £.  by  S.  (compass  bearings;)  this 
win  carry  yon  in  sight  of  Blanquilla,  a  shoal  which  breaks.  When  you  are  two  miles 
finom  Green  Island,  yon  can  see  a  blank  on  the  hills  on  your  larboard  bow, — there  are  a 
number  of  patches,  but  this  is  the  largest,  and  most  southerly — steer  for  it.  As  you  ap- 
proach, you  will  observe  the  houses  and  lime-kiln  on  Anton  Lizardo ;  steer  for  them, 
keeping  them  open  on  the  larboard  bow  until  you  near  Blanquilla  shoal.  As  you  pass  in, 
keep  a  cable's  length  from  the  light  green  water,  tho  shoal  on  your  larboard  hand.  You 
will  be  steering  about  S.  E.  by  E.,  doubling  to  E.  i  N.  You  will  now  be  one  mile  from 
the  beach,  where  there  is  a  breaker  extending  from  300  to  400  yards  towards  Blanquilla. 
Here  your  eye  and  lead  are  your  best  (|uide.  Do  not  go  in  less  than  6  or  8  fathoms  on 
the  Blanquilla  side  of  the  channel.  If  you  shoal  your  water,  steer  towards  the  shore, 
and  you  will  deepen  from  8  to  16  fathoms,  and  from  16  quick  to  8  and  2  fathoms.  The 
channel  is  half  a  mile  wide  at  least.  As  soon  as  you  pass  Blanquilla,  or  as  soon  as  it  is 
oli  with  Salmedina,  which  is  Ihe  southern  and  eastern  island,  you  can  haul  up  gradually 
to  the  eastward,  steering  where  you  please.  Blanquilla  bears  W.  i  N.,  and  Salmedi- 
Bft  £.  1  N.  from  the  ship.  We  are  m  6  fisithoms  water,  and  good  holding  ground,  about 
1  mile  from  the  island. 

The  hoUing  ground  is  excellent,  being  formed  of  thick  sand  and  clay ;  and  from  this 
cirenmstance  of  the  wind  on  this  part  of  the  coast  never  blowing  any  more  than  a  fresh 
breese  from  any  quarter  except  the  N.  and  N.  N.  W.,  ^e  anchorage  is  as  secure  ai 
harbors. 

36 
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Ships,  in  approaching  Anton  Lkardo  from  the  aouthwarJ,  ahoold  be  pardcnkrfy< 
fbl  to  avoid  the  outer  shoals,  which  lie  to  the  N.  £•  of  die  anchorage,  about  9  or  10 
and  are  dry  at  low  water ;  and  aa  the  tide  rises  seldom  more  than  4  feet,  most  be  danger- 
ous at  aU  times. 

In  approaching  the  land  in  the  winter  season,  there  is  frequently  a  haze  which  pra- 
Tents  yon  from  making  it  out,  until  you  are  close  upon  the  shoals ;  it  is,  therefore,  nrach 
safer' for  ships  to  make  the  kind  to  the  northward. 

N.  27^  W.,  at  about  4  leagues  distant  from  Point  Anton  Lizardo,  is  the  castle  of  San 
Juan  de  Uhia,  which  forms  the  Harbor  or  Port  of  Vera  Cruz,  which  is  more  known  and 
frequented  than  all  the  others  in  the  Mexican  Gulf^  and  likewise  the  most  dangerom  m 
take,  particularly  during  noitheriy  gales.  It  is  not  a  commodious  haibor,  but  an  opes 
roadstead,  covered  with  sereral  islands,  on  one  of  which  the  fortress  of  St.  Josn  de  Uloa 
is  erected. 

The  principal  landmarks  to  vessels  advancing  towards  Vera  Cruz,  are  the  Peak  of 
Orizava,  and  the  high  land  to  the  north  of  it,  called  the  Cofre  de  Perote,  both  of  wfai^ 
are  far  inhnd  to  the  westward  of  Vera  Cruz.  StiD  further  from  the  city  is  the  vokaae 
de  Tuxtla,  on  die  eastern  part  of  die  sierras  or  mountains  of  San  Martin,  and  bearing 
from  Vera  Cruz  S.  E.  by  E.,  about  78  miles  distant. 

The  Peak  of  Orizava  is  in  lat.  19^  3'  N.,  and  61  miles  W.  9^  S.,  true,  from  Vera  Cm. 
It  is  of  a  conical  form,  and  always  covered  with  snow.  This  mountain  burst  forth  in 
1545,  and  continued  in  action  for  20  years,  since  which  time  there  has  been  no  appear- 
ance of  combustion.  Its  height  is  2,981  English  fathoms  above  the  level  of  the  sea  h 
may  be  readily  known,  as  it  shows  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  and  may  be  aeea 
at  die  distance  of  25  leagues  from  the  ooaSt. 

The  Cofre  de  Perote  is  2,332  fathoms  above  die  level  of  tbe  sea.  It  stands  in  lat.  19« 
29'  N.,  about  13  leagues  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  coast.  It  is  die  highest  of  tlw 
mountain  range  to  the  north  of  Orizava. 

Direetionsfor  Vera  Cmz^  &y  CapL  John  MackeUar^  of  hU  Majesty*s  Mp  Pique,  1817. 


The  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz  is  formed  by  the  waOs  of  the  town  on  die  sooth  side, 
by  the  walls  of  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulna,  where  the  lighthouse  stands,  on  die 
north.  The  castle  is  built  on  an  island  opposite  the  town,  and  has  a  large  reef  of  rocka 
running  off  from  it  to  the  N.  £.,  nearly  2  miles.  This  reef  is  called  the  GaMega.  and 
always  shows  a  part  above  water.  The  harbor  is  bounded  on  the  S.  £.  and  £.  aides  fay 
three  or  four  snudl  islands  and  reefs  with  good  passages  through  between  diem.  On  tka 
N.  W.  side  is  the  principal  entrance,  on  account  of  the  ships  getting  easier  in  and  ont; 
and  that  is  the  only  side  which  is  clear  and  open  to  seaward. 

1.  This  port  has  a  very  good  revolving  light  on  the  N.  W.  of  the  Casde  of  San  Joan  e 
Ulna ;  the  centre  of  the  lantern  is  elevated  89  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  d» 
light  is  on  the  same  principle  as  the  generality  of  revolving  lights  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, having  21  kmps  with  reflectors,  making  7  lamps  on  each  side  of  a  triangle,  which 
makes  the  revolutions  of  the  lights  as  follows :  From  the  first  appearance  of  die  ligfa^  it 
is  about  6  seconds  bright;  then  succeeds  a  faint  glimmering  for  40  seconds,  and  soon  al- 
tamately.    This  light  may  be  seen  12  miles  off  at  sea  in  clear  weather. 

2.  In  running  for  this  port,  I  should  recommend  you  to  get  into  the  latitude  of  19* 
20',  before  you  pass  the  95th  degree  of  longitude,  and  from  that  proceed  to  the 
keeping  in  that  latitude :  by  doing  so  you  will  pass  10  miles  to  the  northward  of 
da  de  Fnera,  and  approach  Vera  Cruz  6  miles  to  the  northward  of  all  the  shoals 
lie  off  from  it.  If  in  the  night  time,  a  good  lookout  must  be  kept  for  the  light,  on  the 
larboard  bow,  and,  on  making  it,  stand  on  to  the  westward  until  it  bears  S.  S.  W 
you :  then,  if  in  the  latitode  of  19*^  20',  you  will  be  8  miles  from  the  N.  N.  E. 
the  shoals  off  the  harbor.  Here  bring  to,  with  the  ship's  head  to  the  northward, 
ing,  during  the  night,  not  to  approach  nearer  to  the  light  than  5  or  6  milea.  and  to 
it  bearing  from  you  between  S.  S.  W.  and  S.  The  S.  S.  W.  bearing  will  keep  yon 
of  any  ^oals  that  may  lie  to  the  eastward  of  the  light,  that  is,  more  than  2  miles  frvMoa  it; 
and  the  south  bearing  will  keep  you  clear  of  the  N.  W.  shore.  At  daylight,  in 
nght  of  t  e  town,  steer  for  it,  observing  the  following  directions : 

3.  Before  you  approach  nearer  than  3  or  4  miles  of  the  town,  bring  the  faurgeal 
top  steeple,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  to  bear  S.  f  £.     It  will  then  appear  with  two 
spire-topped  steeples  close  to  it,  on  the  west  side  and  on  the  small  hiD  behind  the 
There  is  a  dirisran  between  part  of  a  hill  that  is  covered  with  grass,  and  part  that 
Tored  with  sand.    This  division  wifl  be  on  with  the  steeples  beunng  as  above ;  die 
part  to  the  S.  £.,  and  the  part  covered  with  sand  to  the  N.  W.    With  this  mwk 
on  to  the  southward,  along  the  west  side  of  the  Gallega  Reef:  your  soundings  here 
be  regular,  from  10  to  5  fathoms;  and  when  you  are  so  &r  as  to  bring  the  S.  W. 
the  square  building  that  the  lookout  house  stands  on  in  the  fort  to  touch  the  N.  E- 
of  the  Ughdiouse,  bearing  about  £.  S.  £.,  steer  for  it,  taking  care  not  to  open  Ae 
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hoQse  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  lookout  honBo,  until  70a  are  close  to  the  castle.  This  mark 
will  cany  you  up  to  the  lighthouse ;  then  steer  round  it  to  the  southward,  and  anchor 
close  to  the  south  side  of  the  castle,  in  from  5i  to  4i  fathoms. 

During  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  February,  and  March,  the 
•trong  northerly  winds  prevail,  and  at  times  blow  very  strong,  which  occasion  a  consider- 
able sea  in  the  harbor:  and,  as  the  ground  is  not  good  for  holding,  I  should  recommend 
mooring  in  these  months  with  the  small  bower  to  the  N.  W.,  and  best  to  the  N.  E.,  in 
order  that  you  may  ride  by  both  anchors,  vnth  the  wind  at  north,  and  lay  your  stream 
anchor  astern,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  hold  you  with  the  land  wind,  which  seldom 
blows  with  any  force.  During  other  months  of  the  year,  moor  with  your  small  bower  to 
Cfae  N.  W.,  and  best  to  the  S.  £.,  in  order  to  have  an  open  hawser  to  the  eastward. 

4.  There  is  no  regular  tide  here ;  but  in  moderate  weather  there  is  one  ebb  and  one 
flood  in  24  hours,  or  rather  one  rbe  and  one  fall  in  that  time ;  for  it  is  the  case  some- 
times that  the  tide  runs  to  the  N.  W.  for  three  or  four  days,  and  the  same  to  the  S.  E. ; 
but  it  appears  to  be  governed  chiefly  by  the  winds  blowing  in  the  same  direction  :  as  the 
wind  blows,  its  rise  and  fall  is  from  two  to  three  feet ;  but  in  strong  breezes,  sometimes 
there  is  neither  rise  nor  fall  for  three  or  four  days. 

5.  The  anchorage  at  Vera  Cruz  is  extremely  bad,  and  if  once  you  part  there  is  no 
chance  of  saving  your  ship,  having  nothing  but  broken  ground  to  leeward  of  you. 

The  men-of-war  of  the  country  always  moor  with  the  small  bower  to  the  N.  W.,  in  5 
fathoms,  and  the  best  bower  cable  to  the  rings  in  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  with 
B  cable  over  the  stern  to  the  S.  S.  W.,  in  6  fathoms,  by  which  mode  they  lie  so  close  un- 
der the  castie^  that  they  are  in  a  great  measure  sheltered  fi*om  the  violence  of  the  N. 
and  N.  W.  winds.  I  anchored  in  June,  1817,  by  bringing  the  S.  W.  angle  of  Fort 
St.  Juan  to  bear  N.  E.  by  E.  i  E.,  about  600  yards  off;  from  which  bearing  only  four 
guns  from  the  castle  or  outworks  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  ship.  This  position 
may  be  taken  by  runing  in  to  the  southward  of  the  castle,  between  the  shoals  of  Galle- 
guilla  and  Blanquilla,  which  always  show  themselves,  and  round  the  Gallega  Reef,  in  5 
mthoms,  until  you  bring  the  bastion  of  St.  Crispin  (on  the  south  comer  of  the  castle)  to 
bear  N.  E.  by  E.  i  E.  Drop*  your  anchor  on  a  quarter-spring,  to  act  according  as  the 
wind  and  circumstances  may  require. 

The  town  of  Vera  Cruz  furnishes  no  certain  supply  of  any  kind  for  ships,  excepting 
water,  and  that  bad,  and  during  the  winter  months  difficult  to  get  off,  as  the  sea  breaks 
with  so  much  violence  on  the  pier  as  to  prevent  boats  from  landing  for  three  or  four  daya 
at  a  time.  As  the  sea  and  land  breezes  throughout  the  year  are  regular,  there  is  seldom 
any  difficulty  iu  going  in  or  out  of  the  harbor.  During  the  months  of  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October,  the  rain  sets  in,  with  close  sultry  weather,  and  the  vapors  arising  from 
the  marshy  ground  make  the  season  extremely  subject  to  the  yellow  fever,  of  which 
many  hundreds  die  yearly,  equal  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  population,  particularly 
strangers. 

Brief  dtreetions  for  Vera  Cruz^  communicated  to  Captain  Lwingston,  by  Don  Cayetano 

■     Olivella,  1819.« 

Run  in  for  Ponta  Gorda  (lat.  19^  141')  until  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  de  Uhia  bears  S. 
E.  by  S.,  and  then  keep  away  to  the  south-eastward  until  you  bring  that  castle  to  bear 
S.  £.  You  will  then  steer  so  as  to  keep  the  foremast  shroud  of  the  vessel  always  on 
with  the  castle,  that  is,  the  foremast  shroud  of  the  larboard  side,  the  bearings  to  be  from 
the  wheel  or  tiller  of  the  vessel.  Keeping  it  so  will  lead  you  clear  of  the  reef  into  the 
aachorage. 

In  case  of  parting  one  anchor,  never  attempt  to  let  go  another,  but  make  sail  immedi- 
ately, and  run  the  vessel  right  for  the  Mole.  The  current,  which  runs  with  great  ve- 
locity, will  not  allow  you  to  fetch  the  Mole ;  but,  steering  for  it,  you  will  fetch  the  beach 
at  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  city,  by  which,  at  least,  the  lives  of  those  on  board  will  be 
saved  :  whereas,  were  you  to  take  time  to  let  go  another  anchor,  it  would  not  bring  yon 
np,  but  you  would  infallibly  go  on  either  the  Lavendera  Shoal,  the  Isle  of  Sacrificios, 
or  the  reef  of  rocks  off  the  Punta  de  Hornos,  in  either  of  which  cases  not  a  soul  could  be 

aaved* 

You  anchor  under  the  Castle  of  San  Juan,  and  near  to  it,  the  centre  of  the  castle  walls 

bearing  N.  N.  E.  |  E.,  or  thereabout. 

Vessels  should  always  keep  their  fore-topmast  staysails,  and  such  others  as  may  be  ra- 
quired  to  run  them  on  the  beach,  ready  bent. 

The  reefs  generally  show,  either  by  breaking  or  by  the  water's  being  discolored.  You 
moor  with  the  bower  anchors  to  the  N.  W.  and  north,  and  a  stream  anchor  out  astern  to 
theS.  W. 


*  These  directioDS  for  entering  appear  to  be  partkularly  adapted  to  small  veaeela* 
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y£RA  CRUZ,  fmm  the  French.'-To  enter  into  the  Port  of  Yen  Cras  h^  the 
pumage,  it  is  Decessary  to  follow  the  range  of  the  steeple  of  St.  Frsneisco  end  the 
tower  of  the  Parochial  Church,  and  as  soon  as  yon  have  brought  the  bastions  of  St.  Pedie, 
St.  Crispin,  and  Fort  Ulna  in  a  range  one  with  another,  steer  inunedialefy  for  Point  Hor- 
nos,  and  approach  little  by  little  the  curtain  to  the  south  of  the  Fwtieas,  under  which  the 
flhips  are  ordinarily  anchored. 

If  you  wish  to  enter  by  the  east  passage,  you  take  first  the  line  of  the  steeples  of  Mer- 
ced and  of  Saint  Santiago,  and  when  you  have  reached  the  line  of  die  two  bastions  akeedy 
mentioned,  you  steer  for  Fort  Conception,  then  direct  towards  the  curtain  south  of  tfa«i 
Fortress,  as  soon  as  you  come  to  discern  the  middle. 

The  best  anchorages  near  Vera  Cruz  are  to  the  S.  W.,  and  near  the  Island  of  Sauii 
cios,  in  eight  fathoms ;  or  to  the  south  of  the  Island  of  Verte,  13  and  14  fa***"-**,  muddy 
bottom. 

Between  Pajaroe  and  the  Island  of  Sacrificios  there  is  a  good  shelter  from  tbe 
wind,  but  only  for  a  small  number  of  vessels. 

There  is  but  one  tide  in  the  24  hours;  its  movement  is  very  irregular;  during 
at  fuD  and  change  of  moon,  low  tide  takes  place  in  the  evening,  from  3h.  to  7h.,  and  hi^ 
tide  in  the  morning,  from  7h.  to  9h.  In  winter  it  is  to  the  contrary,  high  tide  takes  place 
in  the  morning.  In  the  quadratures  these  two  incidents  of  the  foUmg  and  risiBg  i^  the  aaa 
take  place  at  the  middle  of  the  day  and  midnight.  The  greatest  d^erenoe  observed  m 
the  level  of  the  waters  is  2i  feet. 

During  winter,  and  generally  with  die  wind  north-west  to  N.  N.  £.,  the  euneofes  wvm 
S.  S.  £.  to  S.  £.,  and  sometimes  to  the  £.  S.  £.;  their  greatest  quickness  is  about  2  nsilas 
an  hour.  In  summer,  and  almost  always  when  the  wind  is  from  the  east,  they  dmct 
themselves  W.  N.  W.,  or  to  the  N.  W.;  their  greatest  velocity  is  then  abovt  one  miie. 

Near  the  elevated  land  of  Bernal  and  the  point  of  Delgida,  these  currents  are  stroDger, 
and  are  directed  either  to  the  north  or  the  south,  according  to  the  season  or  the  aaoet  pow- 
erful wind. 

During  the  squalls  of  winter,  diere  are,  at  20  leagues  from  the  point  of  Delgnde, 
rents  which  run  between  the  N.  £.  and  the  N.  W.,  obscure  weadier  and  oontiniial 
while  near  to  the  coast  the  sky  is  frequently  sufficiently  clear  to  make  the  landii^plnoea 


The  Roadstead  of  Anton  Lizardo  offers,  without  exception,  the  safest  anchorage ; 
anchor  at  the  south  of  the  reef  of  Chapas,  where  they  find  a  bottom,  the  ^^fcUmg 
of  which  improves  the  nearer  they  approach  the  Island  of  Salmedina. 

Yon  can  occasionally  anchor  to  the  south  of  the  reefr  of  Medio,  of  Cabean,  or  of 
Anegada. 

The  upper  part  of  the  lantern  of  the  lighthouse  is  89  feet  above  the  mean  level  of 

a. 

Long^de  of  the  li^t,  96''  8'  36".    Lat.  19'>  12^.    Variation,  8^  22'  £. 
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TABLE 

€fOu  distances  of  ike  Peak  of  Orizava^  in  the  Province  of  Vera  Cruz,  according  to  tks 
apparent  angles  of  elevation ;  supposing  its  real  height  above  the  levd  cf  the  sea  to  be 
2795  toises,  or  5970.4  English  yards,  and  the  terrestruU  refraction  one-sixteenth  qfiheisk' 
tercepted  arc,  by  Don  Josef  Joaqmm  Ferre> 

Use  of  the  Table. 
The  first  column  indicates  maritime  miles ;  the  second 
the  apparent  angular  altitudes  of  the  Peak  of  OiizaySf 
corresponding  to  the  miles  stated ;  the  third  indicates  the 
variation  of  the  angular  altitude  in  3  miles  of  distance  to 
ZV  48",  and  in  6  miles  to  1'  52''. 
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Suppose  that  the  altitude  of  the  Peak  above  the  hori- 
zon c^'the  sea,  was  observed  to  be  0*^  59^  0",  and  that  the 
depression  or  dip,  was  10'  20" ;  what  is  the  distance  be- 
tween the  vessel  and  the  Peak  of  Orizava  ? — Horisontal 
angle  observed  corrected  for  the  error  of  the  instrument 

observed  with 0°  59' 00" 

Dip  of  the  horizon 10  20 

Apparent  altitude  of  the  Peak  48  40 

On  consulting  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  angle 
is  comprehended  between  105  and  108  miles  distance,  and 
without  any  other  operation,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  it  is 
nearly  106  miles ;  but  if  it  is  desired  to  determine  it  with 
greater  accuracy,  note  the  difference  for  3  miles  in  the  an- 
gular altitudes  between  the  two  distances  that  are  nearest, 
which  is  3'  59",  and  the  difference  between  the  angle  ob- 
served and  that  corresponding  in  105  miles  of  distance  is 
1'  43 ;  therefore  tiie  true  distance  will  be  =  105  4* 
Q/  ^1/  43" 

__:=,106'—  18",  or  105'  42". 


FROM  VERA  CRUZ  TO  THE  RIVER  TAMPIOO.— From  the  Imrbor  of  Vera 
Cms  the  coast  trends  about  N.  53^  W.,  a  distance  of  11  mUes,  to  the  River  Antigua, 
where,  with  some  Mnuosities,  it  extends  N.  20^  W.*,  6  aiiles  ftrther,  to  the  Point  and 
River  Chacalacas,  thus  forming  a  bay  nasied  that  of  Antigwu  From  Chacalacas  it  eon- 
iimiea  in  the  same  direction  N.  20^  W.,  6  long  miles  finrther,  to  the  Point  of  Zenpoak, 
forming  also  between  the  two  a  bight  extending  to  the  westward,  and  in  whioh,  at  the 
distance  of  3  miles,  t^  River  Jnan  Ansfel  diMmbognea.  From  Zenqpoala  the  coaet 
trends  to  the  westward,  and  forms  a  regnbr  bay  with  Point  Bermd,  whioh  lies  about  10 
mUesN.  21^  W.  from  Zempoala  Point.  This  Point  Bermd  bean  from  Van  Cms  N.S^^* 
38"  W. 

On  the  south  side  of  Point  Bemal,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  there  is  an  islet 
called  Bemal  Chioo,  which  bean  from  Vera  Cruz  N.  31^  52^  W.,  and  which,  as  well 
aa  all  the  coast  of  the  bay,  ia  very  clear;  there  is  room  to  past  between  it  and  the  point 
in  5  and  51  fiithoms  water  without  risk.  To  the  soath  of  it  there  is  shelter  against 
^nds  from  the  N.  W.  quarter  as  &r  aa  north,  but  none  from  winds  to  the  eastward  of 
north.  To  anchor  in  this  bay  there  is  no  need  for  any  other  guide  than  the  lead,  there 
being,  at  half  a  mile  from  the  beach,  4<|  fathoms  water.  Off  the  coast,  between  Zempe- 
ala  and  Bernal,  ^ero  is  a  shoal  which  is  visible,  and  whksh  lies  nortih  a  little  eaateriy 
from  Zempoala  Point,  at  the  distance  of  4  miles,  and  at  a  similar  distance  from*  the  coast 
abreast  of  it  It  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  of  it,  especiaUy  in  the  nig^t  time ;  and  with 
large  ships  it  should  always  be  passed  on  the  outside,  for  in  the  channel  between  it  and 
the  shore,  tiiere  is  a  ridge  of  rocka  running  off  the  land  on  which  tliere  are  not  fonr  iath- 
oms  water. 

From  Point  Bemal  the  coast  runs  north,  a  distance  of  four  miles  to  that  of  Maria  An- 
drea, which  bears  from  Vera  Cmz  N.  26«>  321'  W.  From  Point  Maria  Andrea  the  dis- 
tance \b  nine  miles  N.  18^  W.  to  Point  Delgada,  whence  the  coast  trends  N.  33°  W.,  10 
miles  to  Point  Piedrai,  from  which  the  direction  of  the  coast  continues  N.  33°  W.a 
distanco  of  70  miles  to  the  River  Tuspam ;  from  this  river,  the  distance  is  15  miles  N. 
Id^'  W.  to  the  bar  of  Tangoija,  and  thence  it  is  23  miles  N.  10^  W.  to  Cape  Roxo, 
which,  by  observations,  is  in  latitude  21^  35'  N.,  and  l^*  14'  45"  west  longitude  from 
Vera  Cmz. 
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Between  Cape  Roxo  and  Ae  RiTor  Tnspam  there  are  Tarions  shoab  and  ialete  hpng  aC 
a  distance  from  the  coast,  which  form  good  breakwaters  and  excellent  anchonges,  shel- 
tered from  the  norths.  The  first  and  the  sonthernmost  is  the  shoal  of  Tnspun,  tying 
aboat  11  miles  N.  60°  £.  frt>m  the  river  of  that  name:  on  this  shoal  there  are  some  very 
small  isleta,  and  on  the  S.  W.  part  of  it  there  is  good  anchorage  in  from  7  to  9  ftthoma 
water,  on  coarse  sand,  at  about  2  cables*  length  firom  its  edge.  About  N.  W.  from  this 
shoelt  and  at  a  distance  of  12  miles,  is  the  Bajo  de  Enmedio,  or  Middle  Shoal,  whidi  is 
distant  from  the  coast  and  east  of  the  River  Tanguijo  eight  miles ;  this  shoal  is  moch 
smaller  than  the  preceding,  but  it  affords  good  anchorage  on  the  S.  W.  part,  in  54,  7,  or 
9  fathoms,  on  sand.  Norm,  somewhat  to  the  east  of  this  shoal,  and  at  the  distance  of  3l 
miles,  is  that  named  Tanguijo  Shoal,  which,  on  its  S.  W.  part,  presents  better  anchorage 
than  either  of  those  just  mentioned.  The  channels  formed  between  these  two  afaoab 
are  very  clear,  with  a  good  depth,  and  between  them  and  the  coast  there  are  no  dangen 
but  what  are  visible. 

Off  Cape  Rozo  are  the  Islands  BfamquiDa  and  Loboe ;  the  first,  which  is  a  bank  widi 
several  small  islets  on  it,  lies  £.  S.  £.  of  the  cape,  distant  about  5  miles :  south  a  linle 
easterly  from  it,  and  at  the  distance  of  six  miles,  is  the  Island  Lobos,  in  lat.  21°  26"  N., 
and  long.  1°  8'  45"  W.  of  Vera  Cruz.  From  the  north  side  of  this  island  a  mat  rocky 
shoal  extends,  which  leaves  a  strait  of  only  three  miles  wide  between  it  and  Blanquila; 
and  in  the  middle  of  this  strait  there  is  a  shoal ;  so  that  the  utmost  caution  is  required 
in  passing  through  it.  To  the  S.  W.  of  these  islands  there  is  an  exceDant  anchorage, 
well  sheltered  firom  the  norths,  and  which  requires  no  particular  instructions  for  readi- 
ingit. 

All  the  coast  which  we  have  described  frt>m  Vera  Cruz  to  Cape  Roxo  is  clear  and  de^p, 
and  without  any  other  dangers  than  the  rocky  ridges  which  stretch  off  frxim  Juan  Angel, 
in  the  Bay  of  Bemal  and  at  Point  Gorda ;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  it  there  is  a  bank 
of  soundings  extending  from  the  shore  8  or  10  leagues,  and  is  so  deep  that  at  one  or  two 
miles  from  the  beach  there  are  from  4|  to  6  fiithoms.  The  land  is  not  very  high,  and  ter- 
minates almost  at  every  part  in  a  sandy  beach,  is  covered  with  brushwood  and  saial 
trees,  which  are  very  thick,  and  show  their  verdure  at  a  moderate  distance ;  and  althoa^ 
there  are  no  prominent  majrks  to  distinguish  the  land  by,  the  latitude  will  be  sufficient  to 
point  out  what  part  of  the  coast  the  ship  may  be  on.  Nevertheless,  it  may  serve  in  same 
cases,  to  know  that  Mount  St.  Juan  and  the  Island  Blanquilla  bear  S.  65°  W.,  and  K.  65^ 
£.  frxim  each  other. 

From  Cape  Roxo  the  coast  rounds  or  trends  to  N.  19^  W.,  a  distance  of  7  milea,  aad 
forms  the  frt>nt  of  the  cape ;  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  Tampioo  River,  the  bearing  aad 
distance  are  N.  34°  W.  43  miles.  The  River  Tampico  is  considerable,  and  has  a  suffi- 
cient depth  of  water  for  ships  that  draw  less  than  1*2  feet;  the  bar  lies  N.  W.  and  S.  E^ 
on'which  there  is  more  or  less  water,  according  to  the  currents  of  the  river :  it  is  sitaaiBd 
by  good  observations  in  latitude  22°  15'  30"  N.,  and  kmg.  1°  42'  33"  W.  from  Vcn 
Cruz.  Although  in  this  line  of  coast  there  are  no  marks  which  can  be  distingnnhed  hit 
by  pifota,  nevertheless,  a  hdghl  which  is  to  the  southward  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  naay 
serve  as  a  guide ;  (it  is  the  highest  land  between  Cape  Roxo  and  the  bar,  where  the 
heights  of  Macate,  Chapapote,  and  Martiner  oonunence,)  and  also  the  opemng  oT  the 
kind  formed  by  the  river's  mouth,  vdiich  is  easily  distinguished  at  the  aame  time  as  the 
surf  on  the  bar.  You  may  anchor,  as  before  said,  in  any  depth  yon  please,  an  the  granad 
is  good  for  holding;  the  only  inconvenience  being  the  sea  raised  by  the  wind,  and  the 
heavy  sea  during  the  calm  nights. 

About  5  miles  within  the  bar,  upwards,  there  is  a  little  channel  on  the  soodieni  hanL 
which  leads  to  the  lagoon  of  Tampico,  or  CMd  Town,  with  three  islets  in  it:  and  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Old  Town,  or  that  of  Tampico,  bears  about  S.  S.  W.  from  the  bar,  discast 
scarcely  5  miles.  To  the  N.  W.  of  that  channel,  there  is  another  which  leads  to  the 
turn  of  Altamia;  and  10  leagues,  in  a  straight  line  from  that  of  Tampico,  up  the  rirer.  u 
that  of  Panneo:  at  all  three  towns  provisions  of  every  sort  may  be  obtained.  On  the 
coast,  comprised  between  Tanguijo  and  the  River  Tampico,  in  which  Cape  Roxo  is  sm- 
ated,  there  is  nothing  more  than  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  which  separates  the  kgoon  id 
Tamiagua  from  the  sea. 

DirecUtmsfir  Tampico  A/ushoragt  and  Bar,  hy  CeqtL  John  Mackdlar  ofH,  B,  M, 

Ship  Pique,  1818. 

Tampico  Bar  is  sitoated  in  lat.  22<>  15'  56"  N.  and  bng.  97''  50'  18"  W.,  the  wiatka 
of  the  compass  8°  25'  £.  As  the  land  is  low  all  round  ^is  place,  and  having  nearly  tii# 
same  appearance,  it  is  rather  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  find  out  tha  entrance  of  the  nver: 
on  that  account  I  would  recommend  proceeding  in  the  following  manner: — 

Ships  coming  from  the  eastward,  and  having  got  soundings  in  60  fothoms,  ooght  in- 
mediately  to  get  into  the  lat.  of  22^  16'  or  22^  18',  and  from  that  make  a  west  coors^.— 
If  the  latitude  can  be  ascertained,  this  is  the  most  certain  method  of  making  a  good  luii- 
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ftil;  but  hi  die  event  of  jour  not  being  able  to  get  your  latitude,  and  making  jonr  land 
to  the  northward  or  southward  of  the  river,  it  may  be  known  thua:  in  the  latitude  of  22^ 
there  Lb  a  range  of  small  hills  not  higher  than  large  houses;  this  land  is  S.  by  £.  by  com- 
pass about  5  or  6  leagues  from  the  bfur.  In  latitude  22^  9',  and  apparently  4  miles  in  shore, 
on  the  fail  of  a  cliff,  stands  the  Town  of  Tampico,  which  may  be  seen  from  the  sea,  and 
is  the  only  town  on  this  part  of  the  coast:  in  the  south  end  of  it  there  are  two  long  white 
houses,  like  barracks;  the  rest  appears  to  be  scattered  houses  off  to  the  N.  N.  W. — 
From  this  town  to  the  anchorage  off  the  bar,  it  is  north  6  or  8  miles.  The  entrance  to 
the  river  cannot  be  uiade  out  more  than  4  or  5  miles  off,  as  there  is  nothing  more  than 
three  or  four  small  huts  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance.  To  the  north  of  the  river, 
in  laU  22*^  23',  and  3  or  4  miles  in  shorei  there  is  a  small  flat  hiU;  this  appears,  when 
you  are  6  or  7  miles  off,  in  the  shape  of  a  flat  boat,  bottom  upwards ;  between  lliis  and 
the  entrance  of  the  river,  the  white  sand  covei*s  the  tops  of  the  small  hillocks  along  the 
shore,  having  the  appearance  of  small  sand-hills,  rather  than  of  a  sandy  beach.  These 
are  the  only  objects  tnat  can  be  pointed  out  to  be  of  any  assistance  to  a  stranger  in  mak- 
ing the  land. 

Having  made  the  river  out,  and  intending  to  anchor,  bring  the  entrance  of  it  to  bear  S. 
W.  or  S.  W.  by  W.,  and  run  in  on  that  bearing  until  you  are  in  8  or  7  fathoms,  and  then 
anchor;  your  distance  from  the  shore  will  be  about  3  miles.  The  bottom  is  very  good 
and  clear,  being  fine  soft  mud,  and  holds  well  to  the  northward  of  the  river,  with  plenty 
of  room  to  get  under  way,  should  it  come  on  to  blow;  but  this  anchorage  is  not  in  the 
least  sheltered  from  either  wind  or  sea;  and  during  the  winter  months,  that  is,  from  No- 
vember to  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  northerly  gales  prevail,  no  vessel  is  safe  here 
that  cannot  go  into  the  river;  for  these  gales  blow  with  such  violence  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  ship  to  remain  at  her  anchors;  and  in  the  event  of  the  wind's  coming  to  the 
eastward  of  north,  you  cannot  carry  sail  to  clear  the  land.  Therefore  particular  attention 
ought  to  be  paid  to  the  appearance  of  the  weather ;  and  as  soon  as  there  is  the  least  sign 
of  its  blowing,  get  under  way  and  make  sail  to  the  N.  £.  until  you  are  off  soundings;  then 
bring  to  for  a  diange  of  weather.  These  gales,  in  general,  blow  from  N.  W.  by  N.  to  N. 
by  W.,  and  I  have  never  seen  them  to  the  eastward  of  north. 

The  entrance  of  the  river  is,  I  think,  the  most  dangerous  I  have  ever  seen.  The  ge- 
neral depth  of  water  on  the  bar  is  from  8  to  14  feet;  and  the  strong  run  of  the  river  com- 
ing out  and  meeting  the  surf,  makes  one  continual  sheet  of  broken  water,  the  bar  being 
composed  of  quicksand,  which  shifts  with  every  gale  of  wind;  and  even  in  a  fine  day  ana 
smooth  water,  and  at  the  anchorage,  the  bar  has  a  very  alarming  appearance  to  a  stranger. 
It  is  attended  with  much  greater  danger  on  coming  out  in  a  IxNit  than  in  going  in,  and 
coming  out  with  the  wind  blowing  in,  ought  to  be  well  considered  before  you  attempt  it; 
for  should  you  be  prevented  from  pulling  out  by  the  heavy  sea  and  wind,  you  will  find 
great  difiiculty  in  getting  back  against  the  stream  of  the  river ;  and  winding  your  boat  is 
attended  with  greater  danger  than  all  the  rest  Within  the  river  there  are  from  3  to  5 
fathoms  of  water,  and  it  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  It  is  navigable  about  30 
leagues  from  its  entrance.  About  61  miles  up,  is  the  oki  village  of  Tampico :  it  stands  on 
the  south  skie  of  the  river,  or  rather  on  the  south  side  of  a  kike.  Boats  can  only  go  with- 
in half  a  mile  of  it. 


BERREIIDAS,  OR  SOIHER'S  ISLAIVDS. 

Oeneral  Inatruetions  for  making  the  Bermuda  Islands, 

Latitude.  Longitude. 

Saint  George's  Town,  at  the  eastern  end 32^  22'  N.  €4^  33  W. 

Wreck  Hill,  at  the  western  end...  • 32     181  64    60 

S.  W.  Breakers 32    10  64    45 

Variatbn  7-01  W. 

A  fighthouse  has  been  erected  on  the  southern  part  of  Bermuda,  in  latitude  32^  14'  N., 
and  longitude  64^  60'  west  of  Greenwich,  on  which  a  revolving  light  was  exhibited  the  1st 
of  this  month,  and  willbe  exhibited  every  night  firom  sunset  till  sunrise.     May,  1846. 

It  is  elevated  366  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  clear  weather  may  be  seen  from 
the  deck  of  a  frigate  7  or  6  leagues.  It  is  higher  than  the  adjoining  land,  and  in  day  time 
will  appear  like  a  sail.  It  is  visible  all  round  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  an  area  of 
10  degrees  between  S.  64°  W.  and  S.  74^  W.  by  compass,  and  within  this  area  it  wifl 
bo  intercepted  by  high  kmd. 
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Bermnda  ii  always  approaebed  with  more  salbtf  ftom  tlie  auuUiwaid,  and  in 
for  it  at  night  or  in  thick  weather,  care  riiould  be  taken  not  to  get  to  the  northward  of  32^ 
8'  latitade,  before  seeing  the  light  or  the  land. 

In  coming  firom  the  S.  £.  the  light  ahoald  not  be  bnm^t  to  the  wmUiward  of  W.  hf  fi^ 
or  approach  nearer  than  6  or  7  miles  dnrnig  the  night.  Cooaing  from  the  ncjaiwaid '% 
■honid  not  be  approached  nearer  than  10  or  12  miles  until  it  bears  to  the  northwani  of 
N.  E.  by  E. 

With  the  light  between  N.  E.  and  W.,  Ae  coast  is  free  from  danger,  and  may  be  safe- 
ly approached  within  3  miles. 

Any  vessel  getting  sight  of  the  light  from  the  northward  had  better  ban!  off  immedBaSelr. 
aa  the  reefs  extend  all  roand  from  the  S.  W.  to  the  N.  and  N.  £.,  from  15  to  16 

This  li^t  will  show  a  bright  flash,  oontinoing  Air  6  or  6  seconds,  and  repeated 
areiy  minute.    Between  the  flashes  the  light  wUl  be  seen  about  10  miks  distant. 

SfA  MILTON  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  island,  and  is  the  seat  of  government. 

The  North-west  Out  into  Hamilton  is  called  the  **  Chub  Cut,"  and  a  ahip  miia  imi 
harbor  in  three-qoarters  of  an  hour,  and  admits  a  draught  of  18  feet  water.   The 
west  Cut  into  Hamilton  is  called  the  **  Hog-fish  Cut,'*  and  a  ship  runs  into  the  harbor  in 
Aree-fburdis  of  an  hour,  and  admitB  a  draught  of  20  feet  water. 

There  are  branch  pilots  in  attendance  at  the  above  statioas. 

A  steamer  is  furnished  from  the  dock-yard  lor  veaseb  when  wanted;  the  dock-ynd  ia 
7  or  8  miles  fit>m  thcf  Cuts. 

The  winds  in  winter  are  mostly  westerly  and  nortfa-weateriy. 

High  water,  frill  and  change,  at  St.  Geoi^e's,  one-quarter  past  8.  Conflaon  tides  risv 
i^bont  4  feet:  but  on  the  springs,  or  in  gales  of  wind,  frequently  to  6  and  7  feeC  The 
floods  in  die  offing  set  to  the  N.  £.  and  the  ebb  to  the  S.  W.,  but  near  the  shore  tkey 
run  in  various  directions.  These  islands  being  surrounded  witl^  ini 
much  precaution  is  necessary  in  appitiacbing  them.  The  principal  dangers  be  to 
westward  and  northward,  and  extend  from  3ie  land  between  3  and  5  leagnea,  in  a 
west  line,  frx>m  their  south-western  point  (round  northerly)  to  a  N.  N.  E.  one«  frem  De> 
vid's  Head,  their  eastern  extreme.  The  remainder  of  the  coast,  forming  their 
and  eastern  boundary,  may  be  approached  in  evety  part  wi^n  a  nuie,  and  i 
places  to  less  than  half  that  distance. 

On  account  of  the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds  m  the  Atlanlic  it  has  beoome  ihe 
Boral  practice  for  all  vessels  bound  to  the  Bermudas,  to  make  die  land  from  die 
by  gettinv  into  their  latitude  about  the  6dth  degree  of  longitude,  and  then 
course  till  they  become  visible. 

When  running  down  a  parallel  for  Bermudas,  widi  a  lai^  wind,  and  not  makfa»g 
hnd  towards  night,  but  expecting  to  be  near  it,  no  vessel  in  this  sitnation  oi^t  to  fis 
but  should  rather  turn  to  windnrard  under  an  easy  sail  untfl  daylight,  because  of 
bable  current,  which  is  variable,  and  it  is  known  that  vessels  have  l^n  carried  by  it  oat  of 
their  reckoning  to  the  distance  of  many  leaguea,  and  brought  them  unexpectedly 
the  rocks.    The  land  not  being  high,  (for  Gibs'  Hill,  the  highest  land  in  the  idands, 
litde  more  than  ISO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea)  it  cannot  be  seen  at  any  great 
from  a  small  vessel.    Add  to  this  the  thick  base  that  frequendy  prevails 
in  fine  weather,  renders  making  the  land  somewhat  difficult,  and  at  times  precarioua,  u»- 
less  the  latitade  be  accurately  ascertained,  for  instances  have  happened  of  veaaela 
the  islands:  and,  after  a  fmitleas  search,  steered  for  die  American  coast,  in  order  to 
a  fr^sh  departnre  for  running  down  the  latitode  again. 

The  rocks  and  shoals  of  Bermudas  lie  N.  E.  by  £.  and  S.  W.  by  W.,  dwut  9 
and  in  breadth  about  5.  Wreck  Hill  forms  the  west  point,  and  St.  David'a  Head  the 
east.  Round  the  west,  north-west,  and  north  sides,  it  is  a  continued  and  very  dant*.'ieei 
ledge  of  rocks,  beginning  at  the  Long  Bar,  the  south  part  of  which  liea  nx  miles  W.  S. 
W.  from  Gibs*  Hill ;  trending  thence  N.  E.,  it  ia  called  the  Club  Heads,  which,  off  Wrvck 
Hin,  lies  9  nnles  from  the  shore.  The  ledge  hence  rounds  to  E.  N.  E^  and  joiBs  ths 
Nordi  Rock,  which  is  always  above  water,  and  bes  N.  N.  W.,  12  m3es  from  Cathaiaat 
Point.  From  the  North  Rock  the  reef  rounds  to  E.  and  E.  S.  £.,  and  ends  m  3lGfe* 
Breaker,  which  dries  at  tow  water,  and  lies  at  N.  £.,  6  miles  from  Catharine  Pomt.  aei 
N.  N.  E.  from  St.  Darid's  Head.  The  outer  edge  of  the  ledge  is  ckne  and  romperl 
leaving  no  passage  through  it  for  ships,  excepting  a  small  one  near  Wreck  Hill»  aarilliir 
by  the  North  Riock,  and  one  round  Catharine  Point.  Round  the  outer  ed^  of  th  i 
ledge  is  a  margin  of  soundings,  of  from  one  to  two  miles  broad,  having  from  9  to  14  foih- 
ems  on  it.  There  are,  likewise,  soundings  for  two  miles  from  the  shore  roand  ^e  X- 
£.,  east,  and  S.  £.  sides  of  the  island ;  but,  as  the  water  here  is  deeper,  it  woaM  be 
dent  for  those  who  suspect  themselves  near  the  longitude  of  Bermudas  in  the 
In  4hick  weather,  while  betweeu  the  ktitudes  of  32^  and  32^  40',  to  keep  a  lead 
going :  being  assured  that  at  14  fothoms  they  will  strike  the  ground  in  time  to 
ger.    The  iMdnught  be  encased  with  tallow,  for  the  greater  esvtainty  of  I 
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TUf  pncafttion,  I  am  penraaded,  would  prarent  vauaj  of  the  wrackt  that  constantily  hfy- 
poD  here. 

There  is  a  rocky  bank  lying  from  S.  S.  W.  to  S.  W.  from  Gibs'  Hill,  (S.  W.  part  of 
Bermudas,)  from  3  to  5  leagues  distant.  VarloiA  depths,  from  17  to  45  fiithoms,  are  on 
it,  and  other  large  ships  have  grounded. 

The  ktitade  of  32^  8'  N.,  being  two  miles  to  the  soathward  of  every  danger,  seems 
best  adapted  in  ine  weather  for  dik  pnrpose,  and  wiD  bring  you  in  sight  of  Wreck 
Hill,  whioh,  being  of  a  conic  form,  and  having  a  volcanic  appearance,  is  the  more  remark- 
able. The  moment  .this  hill  becomes  shot  in  with  the  other  lands,  or  is  no  longer  distin- 
gmefaable,  you  will  pass  the  only  danger  to  be  apprehended  off  the  southern  part  of 
3iese  islands,  called  the  S.  W.  Breakers,  (which  do  not,  however,  lie  more  than  H  mile 
from  the  land,^  and  may  then  immedfctely  dose  in  with  and  steer  along  the  south-east- 
ern ^ore,  witnin  a  mile,  till  yon  have  got  the  length  of  Castle  Harbor,  or  brought  Da- 
vid's Head  to  bear  about  V.  by  R.,  where  you  must  wait  to  receive  your  pilot,  taking 
eare,  during  tiiat  time,  not  to  be  dzifted  to  leeward,  as  the  currents  generally  set  to  the 
eastward. 

Should  you  meet  with  a  contrary  vrind,  or  the  wealiier  be  extremely  hazy,  before  you 
have  got  sight  of  land,  it  will  be  prudent  in  the  night  not  to  stand  to  the  nordiward  of  32° 
4'  or  5' ;  and  if  the  wind  should  be  inclining  to  the  southward,  I  would  recommend  not 
beyond  32°.  ,r 

If  bound  to  Bermudas  from  England,  or  from  any  part  of  Eui^pe,  I  should  recom* 
mend  a  direct  course  to  be  steered  as  long  as  the  winds  permit ;  but  the  moment  they 
become  ooatiraiy,  to  get  to  the  southward  into  the  trades,  and  then  run  down  the  re- 
maining longitude,  taking  care  to  haul  to  the  northward  in  sufficient  time  to  reacSi  the 
latitude  of  32°  8',  about  the  68°  of  longitude,  and  then  proceed  as  above  described ;  but 
should  fiur  winds  continue  the  whole  passage,  the  land  may  be  made  with  equal  safety 
firom  the  eastward,  by  steering  for  them  in  the  latitude  of  32°  18'  N.,  which  is  two 
miles  to  the  southward  of  David's  Head,  their  south-eastern  extreme,  and  off  which 
head  there  is  no  danger  beyond  half  a  mile,  care  being  taken  not  to  come  to  the  north-> 
ward  of  that  latitude  until  you  have  brought  the  head  to  bear  W.  S.  W.,  on  which 
bearing  it  may  be  approached  with  safety  tUi  widiin  one  mile  thereof^  or  till  you  receive 
your  pik>t. 

In  the  course  of  making  the  land  from  the  eastward,  should  the  wind  become  con- 
tzaiy,  or  the  weather  prove  dark,  hazy,  and  tempestuous,  come  not  during  the  night  to 
the  northward  of  32°  or  32°  6',  in  which  latitade,  if  you  should  be  found  to  have  run 
past  the  islands,  you  must  proceed  as  before  described,  in  making  them  from  the 
^^estward.  * 

Ships' bound  from  the  southern  ports  of  America,  within  the  €Ki1f  Stream,  should  steer 
well  to  the  southward,  perhaps  as  much  as  S.  S.  E.,  until  liiey  get  within  3  or  4  miles  of 
tiie  latitude  of  Cape  Hatteras,  and  then  steer  S.  E.  by  £.  until  Siey  get  into  the  latitude 
•f  32°  5'.  Thus  you  will  avoid  crossing  the  Gulf  Stream  where  it  is  very  broad,  and  its 
direction  far  to  the  eastward,  and  pass  it  where  it  affects  your  latitude  more  than  your 
longitude ;  and,  of  course,  be  of  less  consequence  to  the  ship's  reckoning ;  and,  by  steer- 
ing thence  so  far  to  the  southward  as  S.  E.  by  E.  you  will  fitll  into  the  latitude  of  Bermu- 
das, at  4  or  5  leagues  of  longitude  to  the  westward. 

You  shoukl  by  no  means  run  for  these  islands  unless  sure  of  your  latitude ;  and  always 
nake  them  from  the  S.  W.  if  possible,  looking  out  in  time  for  the  land,  as,  owing  to  the 
eet  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the  general  tendency  of  the  currents  to  the  eastward,  shipi 
from  the  coast  of  America  will  almost  always  be  far  ahead  of  their  reckoning. 

Having  ascertained  your  latitude,  and  being  well  to  the  westward,  get  into  the  paral- 
lel of  32°  6' :  then  steer  due  east.  This  course  wifl  bring  you  to  the  island,  passing  about 
4  miles  clear  of  Ae  south  end  of  Club  Head,  a  very  dangerous  shoal,  lying  across  the 
west  end,  about  8  miles  firom  the  land,  with  not  more  than  12  feet  on  it  at  Idw  water,  as 
well  as  the  S.  W.  Breakers,  which  lie  about  one  mile  and  a  half  S.  S.  W.  from  the 
southern  most  land,  being  the  shoalest  part  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  of  considerable^  length, 
lying  parallel  with  the  shore.  Shoukl  the  wind  in  the  night  incline  to  the  northward, 
keep  in  32°  7'  N.,  if  to  the  southward,  in  32°  2'. 

You  must  avoid,  by  all  means,  running  in  the  night,  without  having  a  good  observation 
the  preceding  day,  and  being  pretty  sure  of  your  bngitude.  Follow  these  directk>ns, 
and  you  will  first  make  Wreck  Hill,  (which  is  high  land  on  the  western  extreme  of  the 
islands)  and  the  land  tronching  fjrom  it  to  the  S.  £.  Having  passed  the  S.  W.  Breakers, 
tfae  hind  lies  about  £.  N.  E.  and  W.  S.  W.,  having  danger  no  more  than  half  a  mile  ofl| 
and  that  generally  visible  :'you  may  run  safely  along  shore  at  a  mile,  until  you  pass  Castle 
Harbor,  which  is  easily  known  by  the  castle  on  an  island  on  the  starboard  hand.  You 
flhould  Inring  to  off  the  eastern  part  of  this  harbor,  and  wait  for  a  pilot,  who  will  sooo 

come  off,  and  eany  you  into  St.  George*s  Harbor.    But,  should  you  be  pressed  for 
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time,  or  tiie  pilot  not  come  off,  jon  wmy  haul  ramd  by  the  fareoken,  after  lumDc  ] 
the  blands,  which  form  the  aoath  pert  of  Castle  HmiImmv  into  St.  Geoige's  Kooot 
ing  on  the  foUowing  marks: 

A  high  ialand,  next  to  the  N.  £.  put  of  the  taaaM  onee  off  Castle  Harbor,  hai^  il 
its  eastern  extreme,  a  Unff  rocky  point,  called  St.  David's  Head,  faaYing  breakers  of 
it  about  half  a  mile.  The  mnthemmost  land  in  sight,  after  yon  haol  round  St.  Daiif  • 
Head,  is  called  St.  Catheiine's  Point;  bring  this  point  to  bear  W.  N.  W.,  and  Si.  Da- 
▼id*8  Head  S.  i  W.,  and  yon  will  be  in  as  good  a  bertii  as  any  in  the  road,  witfa  7  or  d 
latiioms  water;  bat,  in  every  part  of  these  roods,  yon  nrast  be  gnided  by  tiie  eye  when 
to  drop  yonr  anchor,  dear  of  fool  gronnd,  which  is  erery  where  easily  seen,  owing  la  the 
deameas  of  the  water,  and  die  whiteness  of  the  sand,  where  tiie  anchorage  is  safe. 

In  case  yon  hare  been  driven  to  the  eastward  of  die  islands,  (a  atnation,  however, 
which  yoQ  are  to  avoid  with  the  ntmost  care,)  joa  may  mn  for  then  in  htitnde  32^  14' 
N.,  which  will  bring  yoo  to  them  5  or '6  miles  to  tiie  sonthwayd  of  St.  David's  Head,  fcr 
which  yon  may  haul  up  upon  making  tiie  land ;  but  yon  are  not  to  mn  in  till  yoa  are  frr 
enough  to  the  S.  W.  to  fblbw  the  directions  before  given  for  coming  from  the  vreatward* 
diould  you  make  sail  for  Bermudas  from  any  part  of  die  Gulf  Stream,  or  witfaoas  it. 

Great  allowance  is  recommended  for  being  to  the  eastward  of  your  reckoning,  aad  liy 
to  foil  itito  the  parallel  of  latitude  above  mentioned,  in  longitude  70^  or  71^  W. 

As  the  soundings  do  not  extend  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  laud,  oo  ikm 
southern  side  of  the  islands,  a  correct  latitude  and  good  kNikoat,  together  witk  m  stritt 
attention  to  these  instmetionB,  is  absdut^ly  necessary. 

Other  dirtetums  in  coming  fntm  ike  fDeshoard. — On  coming  finom  the  westward*  the  & 
W.  points  of  the  land  ought  to  bear  £.  N.  £.  before  yon  come  within  4  leagnea  of  the 
land,  when  you  may  steer  directly  for  it  widiout  di^er.  The  breakets  oo  die  sm/ak 
sale  atways  show  themselves,  so  that  a  ship  may  safely  approach  within  gmk-sliot  from 
the  S.  W.  end  to  the  S.  £.,  and,  when  getting  to  the  eastward  of  the  casde,  round  ialo 
St.  George's.  Do  not  go  ftrther  to  the  northward  than  to  keep  Ciwper's  Island 
within  St.  David*s  Head  till  yon  get  a 


WEST  I!VDIES« 

FROM  die  Hole>in>lhe-wan  to  the  west  end  of  Hog  Island,  or  the  entrwiceHrf'the 
bor  of  New  Providence,  the  bearing  is  S.,  and  the  dntance  15  leagues.    But 
in  sailing  must  be  made  for  the  current,  which  general^  sets,  with  coosidemble 
between  Abaco  and  the  Berry  Islands.    At  Great  Egg  Island,  and  in  its  viciniliesi  the 
currents  are  veiy  uncertain,  and  there  much  caution  is  necessary. 

Vessels  from  die  eastward,  in  general,  had  best  make  the  toast  of  Eleuth^s,  is  a  tnck 
between  the  paralleb  of  26^  20'  and  25^  30',  not  exceeding  the  latter,  or  the  pwallel  af 
Harbor  Island. 

On  leaving  the  Bird  Rock,  when  bound  for  New  Providence,  it  is  best  to  saake  Wat- 
land's  Island,  proceeding  along  the  west  side  of  that  island,  or  between  it  and  Rubi  Key, 
for  a  good  departure.  You  most  be  careful  not  to  approach  the  liide  ^kind  called  Con- 
ception Island,  because  a  long  and  dangerous  reef  extends  in  a  N.  N.  £.  directioa 
that  island  above  7  miles. 

Harbor  Island  lies  in  latitude  25°  31%  but  a  reef  extends  about  3  miles  from  ito 
shore»  to  which  a  berth  must  be  given,  there  being  several  rocks  near  to  the  outer 
nearly  even  with  the  snrfoce  of  the  water.  The  water  is,  however,  perfecdy  clear,  aial 
they  may  be  seen  from  the  foreyard  or  bowsprit  end,  in  time  to  be  easily  avoided.  The 
bank  extends  W.  and  W.  by  N.  to  Egg  Island,  a  distance  of  7i  leagues,  and  a  reel'  ex- 
tends from  that  isbmd  nearly  4  miles  in  a  N.  N.  W.  direction.  Having  advanced  to  the 
northward  of  the  Cow  and  Bull,  off  Harbor  Island,  the  course  to  Egg  Island,  the  mi 
emmost  isle  of  the  range,  is  W.  by  N.,  and  the  dtstence,  to  clear  the  reeC  8 
On  running  along  shore,  you  will  pass  some  rocks,  called  the  Pemo  Rocks ; 
islands  are  too  closely  connected  to  be  particularly  distinguished. 

Egg  Island  is  a  small  iskmd,  covered  with  brush- wood,  with  a  rise  of  land  in  the 
die  of  it.    Being  eff  this  island,  keep  well  out  to  avoid  the  reef,  the  pitch  of 
with  the  centre  of  the  island  S.  S.  E.  i  E.    On  rounding  the  reef,  you  vrill  open 
rocky  island,  sitoated  to  the  south  of  Egg  Island,  caBed  Little  Egglsfamd.     The  < 
fay  compass,  hence  to  die  lighthouse,  or  Nassau  Bar,  will  be  sTw.  by  S.,  10 
and  to  the  Douglas  Passage,  eastward  of  the  harbor,  S.  by  W.,  8  leagnea. 

The  keys  between  Egg  Isbnd  and  Providence,  upon  the  edge  of  the  bank, 
as  repreaented  on  the  chart,  and  the  reef  is  steep  to.    Of  coiyse,  vessels 
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winter,  w  durittg  llie  pretidence  of  north«riy  winds^  most  cautiously  avoid  being  em- 
bayed there,  tia  flie  only  shelter  is  an  inlet  between  the  eastern  end  of  Rose  Island  and 
die  Booby  Rocks,  where  there  is  a  depth  throughout  of  27  feet  But  in  summer,  as 
noilherly  winds  then  seldom  pretuL  and  the  trade  wind,  generally,  the  shore  may  be 
kept  well  on  board ;  and  especially,  because  the  current  may  sweep  you  past  the  harbor 
of  Nassau,  which  could  not  be  regained  without  difficulty. 

Th«  town  is  on  the  noith  side  of  the  island^  sheltered  on  the  north  by  Hog  Island,  and 
stands  at  the  westward  of  the  harbor.  It  may  be  distinguished  at  a  distance  by  means 
of  the  Grovernment  House,  which  is  a  large  white  house  upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  seen  OTor 
Hog  Island.  Bring  diis  to  bear  S.  S.  W .,  or  S.  S.  W.  i  W.  By  keeping  it  ao  until 
within  2  or  3  miles  of  Hog  Island,  or  perhaps  sooner,  a  pilot  may  be  obtiuned. 

The  entrance  into  the  Wbor  is  at  ttie  westem  end  of  Hog  Island,  which  is  distinguish- 
ed by  the  lighthouse.  It  has  18  feet  of  water,  with  sandy,  ground.  The  latter  is  not 
good  for  holding.  In  the  middle  of  the  harbor  there  is  a  bsink  of  3  or  4  feet  water ;  but 
there  is  a  channel  on  each  side  of  considerable  extent. 

NASSAU  BAR. — Vessels  approaching  Nassau,  in  tempestaous  weather,  when  the 
pilot  cannot  cross  the  bar,  by  observing  the  following  directions,  may  come  safe  over,  when 
the  pilot  will  be  ready  to  receive  and  conduct  them  to  their  anchorage : 

On  a  white  flag  being  hoisted  on  the  point  of  Hog  Island  near  the  lighthouse,  a  small 
white  flag  flying,  will  be  in  readiness  within  the  bar,  the  vessel  will  then  steer  in,  givinr 
die  point  of  Hog  Island  about  60  fathoms  distance,  and  keeping  Toney's  Rock  (a  smafi 
rock  within  Uie  oar,  on  which  a  beacon  is  erected^  and  the  west  end  of  Fort  Chariotte 
barracks  in  one ;  keep  tHis  course  until  you  bring  tne  white  flag  on  the  point  to  bear  east; 
then  put  your  helm  to  the  starboard,  and  keep  for  the  boat-  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  sea  breaks  from  point  to  point,  even  in  moderate  weather.  When  this  is  the  case, 
and  the  wind  shoukl  be  to  the  south  or  east,  it  wouM  not  be  prudent  for  vessels  of  a  large 
draught  of  water  to  enter,  as  there  are  not  more  liian  17  feet  water  at  low  tide  on  the  bar. 
By  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Pilotage. 

The  Douglas  Passage  and  New  Anchorage  are  situated  on  the  east  and  south  sides  of 
Rose  Island,  to  the  eastward  of  Nassau  Harbor.  The  entrance  is  denoted  bjr  beacons 
fixed  on  two  rocks,  called  Douglas'  Rocks,  which  form  the  entrance,  and  a  black  buoy, 
which  is  placed  at  llie  end  of  a  reef  stretching  from  those  rocks,  and  situate  at  N.  by  £.  i 
£.,  179  fiithoms  from  the  high  or  upper  beacon.  These  beacons  can  be  seen  from  the 
deck  of  a  frigate,  when  steering  in  a  line  between  Egg  Island  and  Nassau. 

The  black  buoy  above  mentioned  is  placed  in  9  feet  water ;  but  at  a  boat's  length  from 
it,  there  is  a  depth  of  four  fiithoms.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  end  of  a  reef  which  extends  from 
Booby  Island,  leaving  a  passage  of  160  fiithoms  in  breadth,  which  has  a  depth  of  4  fath- 
oms at  very  tow  tides. 

To  steer  for  this  anchorage,  bring  the  beacons  in  a  line,  bearing  nearly  S.  E.  by  £., 
and  steer  directly  for  them,  until  you  bring  Booby  Island  end  on ;  then  haul  up  for  the 
buoy,  passing  it  on  the  starboard  side  and  to  the  eastward,  at  the  distance  of  about  30 
fathoms.  When  past  the  buoy  every  danger  may  be  seen,  and  you  may  haul  round  to 
the  westward,  and  anchor  in  H  fiithoms,  good  holding  ground,  with  the  beacons  in  one, 
bearing  N.  W.  by  W.,  distant  about  2  miles,  where  you  will  be  well  sheltered  from  N. 
W.  winds. 

A  firigate,  drawing  18  or  20  feet  of  water,  may  proceed  to  the  S.  E.  side  of  Rose  Isl- 
and, and  anchor  in  a  quarter  less  five,  at  about  six  miles  from  the  town  of  Nassau,  well 
sheltered  from  N.  W.  winds,  and  fi-om  the  S.  E.  by  the  bank. 

The  direct  bearing  from  the  Hole-in-the-wall  to  Providence  Bar,  or  lighthouse,  is  S.  i 
liV.,  15  leagues.  The  bearing  and  distance  from  the  Hole-in-the-wall  to  the  pitch  of 
E^  Island  Reef,  are  S.  £.  |  S.,  20  miles. 

Those  bound  to  New  Providence,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Douglas  Passage  and 
the  New  Anchorage,  should  not  attempt  to  pass  the  Hole-in-the-wall  with  a  N.  W.  wind, 
when  blowing  strong,  there  being  no  safe  anchorage  hereabout. 

In  the  event  of  making  the  Hole-in-the-rock  or  Egg  Island  in  the  afternoon,  with  a 
strong  wind  from  the  N.  £.,  you  should  haul  close  round  Egg  Island  Reef,  and  steer  S. 
fay  W.  8  leagues,  for  the  Douglas  beacons;  and  having  made  the  beacons,  bring  theyi  in 
one,  bearing  nearly  S.  £.  by  E.,  and  steer  for  them.  Keep  your  lead  going,  and  you  will 
have  gradual  soundings.  When  in  9  fathoms  you  may  anchor  vrith  the  marks  in  one, 
fine  sandy  bottom,  well  sheltered  from  northeriy  winds  by  the  rocks,  &c. 

At  Nassau,  New  Providence,  and  in  the  entrance  of  the  New  Anchorage,  and  in  its  chan- 
nels, the  tide  runs  at  the  rate  of  H  miles,  and  rises  4  feet  at  the  springs,  and  the  currents 
have  much  force. 

ELEUTHERA  is  one  of  the  largest  islands,  and  is  of  very  irregular  shape.  Its  north- 
west end  bears  N.  E.  |  N.,  distant  about  14  leagues  from  the  east  end  of  New  Provi- 
dence; it  thence  extends  south-eastward  about  14  leagues  to  Palmetto  Point ;  and,  lastly, 
about  S.  i  E.,  12  leagues,  to  its  south  end,  denominated  Powell's  Point,  being  of  irregu- 
braadth,  firom  2  to  4  aulas.    The  £.  and  N.  £.  shores  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic 
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O^&u^wMeonibeweAm^bBAalkmmi^aauHAwUBrQfABkai^    On  the 
me  the  settlementB  of  the  Rock  Sonod. 

GUANAHANI,  OR  CATT  ISLAND.— The  N.  W.  eod  of  this  kfamd  lies  aboot  d& 
leagaoB  £.  i  S.  from  PowcITb  Point,  in  Elenthen;  it  thence  extends  aoadKeneHmrd  15 
leagues,  hmng  a  hreadtfa  of  3  to  7  milea.  Its  eaBtem  side  is  lined  by  a  reei,  en  whick 
the  sea  contiDQally  breaks,  and  renders  it  inaccessible :  on  the  S.  W.  side  is  good  anchor* 
^e.  This  island  wss  the  first  land  seen  by  Colamboa,  who  landed  here  on  the  12lh  of 
October,  1492.  By  him  it  was  called  St.  Salvador,  bat  it  is  now  commonly  called  Celt 
Ishind.  Between  its  N.  W.  end  and  Powell's  Point,  at  the  disUncn  of  4^  ieagnee,  S.  £. 
fiom  the  latter,  is  the  N.  W.  end  of  Little  Catt  Island,  joining  to  Catt  Island  fay  a  bank 
which  Borronnds  both  of  them. 

Between  the  sooth  end  of  Elentfaera  and  Little  Catt  Island,  is  a  channel  3  Icagnoo  wida, 
called  Ship  ChanneL 

LONG  ISLAND,  so  caDed  from  bein^  pecnliarfy  narrow  in  proportion  to  itolengll^ii 
17  leagues  in  length  from  S.  £.  to  N.  W.  The  north-west  end  lies  8^  lengonn  aanA 
from  Catt  Island,  and  its  south-east  end  bears  from  the  Bird  Rock  at  the  west  end  of 
Crooked  Island  W.  by  N.,  8  leagues.  There  is  an  anchongo  on  its  east  sidat  eaHad 
Great  Harbor,  whence  it  exports  salt. 

EXUMA,  6cc.— The  islands  called  Great  and  Little  Exuma,  lie  to  the  weatwwni  of 
Long  Island,  and  to  the  southward  of  Catt  Island.  Their  chief  produce  is  salt,  and  cfaa 
Great  Isle  has  a  port  of  entry. 

North-westward  of  Exuma,  to  die  distance  of  22  leagues,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Cfaa 
Great  Bank,  are  a  number  of  little  islands,  distinguished  by  th^  name  of  Kxnmn  Keys; 
to  these  succeed  several  others  in  a  more  northerly  direction,  to  the  distance  of  eigjht 
Isagues ;  the  northernmost  of  which,  called  Ship  Channel  Key,  liea  £.  by  S.,  10  leagpaa 
from  the  east  end  of  New  Providence. 

Between  the  bank  which  surrounds  die  Catt  laknda  and  the  east  edge  of  Cfaa  Grant  Bn- 
faama  Bank,  is  a  channel  6  leagues  wide,  called  Exuma  Sound,  on  die  weatnn^flde  «f 
which  IS  a  key,  called  Leeward  Stocking  Island ;  and  fiurther  northward,  between  Sknp 
Channel  Key  and  the  bank  that  surrounds  Eleuthera,  is  Rock  Sound,  of  about  4  milQa  in 
width,  atidie  north  part  of  which  you  suddenly  find  2  fitfhoms  water ;  this^  denoounndtod 
the  Twelve  Feet  Channel. 

WATLING'S  ISLAND,  which  lies  14  leagues  to  die  east  of  the  S.  £.  point  of  Sc 
Salvador,  is  about  4i  leagues  in  extent,  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  is  of  mbderatn  hei^l. 
It  has  a  pretty  little  town  on  the  south  skle,  and  on  approaching  in  diat  direction,  yon 
wiD  see  several  houses  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  appearing  nearly  in  die  centre  of  Cfaa 
island.  Off  the  S.  E.  point  are  two  remarkable  rocks,  called  Hinchenbroke  Rocks.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  island  are  a  number  of  sandy  spots.  It  is  one  of  the  moot  danpimni 
reefe  of  the  Bahamas,  extending  about  7  miles,  having  several  rocks  or  heads  wfaidi  can- 
not be  perceived  by  die  color  of  the  water  before  you  aiB-  close  upon  tfaem,  and  which 
have  5,  4,  7,  9,  and  10  fiithoms  water  between  them,  and  a  current  setting  W.  and  W. 
S.  W.  into  Exuma  Sound.  Off  the  nordi  side  aro  the  dangerous  rockA  calked  the  Whito 
Rocks,  and  a  reef  extends  outward  4  or  5  miles  to  the  N.  W. :  vessels  ou^t,  thercAie, 
to  be  very  careful  in  rounding  them.  There  is  a  small  reef  projecting  from  tlie  S.  W. 
point,  but  it  always  shows  itself. 

Captain  powers,  of  the  navy,  has  stated  that,  in  the  route  from  New  Providence  l» 
Jamaica^  in  1814,  when  "  passing  ak>ng  the  west  side  of  Watling*s  Island,  about  one  nnda 
half  mile  from  the  sandy  beach,  with  the  S.  W.  point  bearing  S.  by  W.,  just  at  dn^h  wn 
discoverod  a  ledge  of  breakers,  (about  a  ship's  tength  east  and  west,)  close  to  ns. 

"  When  about  a  cable's  length  to  the  westward  of  them,  we  had  the  following  benniw% 
viz. :  a  remarkable  b|^k  rock,  close  to  the  shore,  and  breakers  in  one,  £.  S.  E.;  the  N.W. 
point  of  the  island  E.,  the  S.  W.  point  S.  by  E.  * 

"  We  had  5  fothoms  at  about  2  cables'  length  to  the  n(Mlhward,  and  deepened  o«v 
ter  graduaDy  as  we  increased  our  distance  to  the  westward.     No  bottom  with  hand 
abo^t  half  a  mile  outside ;  the  water  of  the  same  color  as  the  ocean ;  at  this  time 
was  distinctly  seen  from  mast-head,  bearing  S.  W.,  and  very  low." 

RUM  KEY. — No  reef  of  any  extent  lies  off  this  island,  except  Pindar's  Ra«>f.  This 
lies  off  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  island,  extending  out  north  about  two  miles.  Thew  i»  a 
small  reef  very  close  in,  near  the  S.  E.  harbor  point.  The  shore,  in  general*  is  bold : 
and  if  a  trifling  reeC  shoals,  or  sunken  rocks  are  known,  they  are  chiefly  on  the 
side  of  the  island,  not  frequented  by  any  shipping,  and  lying  very  near  the  shore. 
S.  W.  point  is  a  sand-spit,  with  very  bold  water  on  either  side  of  it;  vessels  of  any 
can  anchor  within  200  yards,  and  procure  fresh  water  from  weUs  du^near  the  hoach. 

With  the  exception  of  Pindar's  ReeC  vesseb  of  any  siee  can  approach  with  anfrty 
part  of  the  island  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  many  pbcea  (particularly  the  west  enfl 
within  150  to  200  yards. 

The  west  side  of  Pindar's  Reef  is  very  bold;  vessels  may  r^n  a  ftordiconne  sn 
along  as  to  throw  a  biscuit  on  it.     The  east  part  of  the  island  shows  white 
northerly  again,  black  cMs. 
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The  TeMeb  tibat  load  at  Old  Pond  ran  down  the  loutfa  side  in  going  to  aeo,  round  die 
west  end,  keeping  to  the  eastward  of  Little  Island,  in  sight,  distant  13  miles,  and  to  tha 
westward  of  Watling's  Islands,  about  20  miles  from  Rum  Key. 

If  the  vessels  returnteg  homeward  cannot  pass  to  the  eastward  of  Rum  Key,  and  are 
obliged  to  take  to  the  sout^  side,  they  should  keep  close  in  with  Rum  Key,  and  well  in 
with  the  west  end,  which  would  allow  them  to  pass  well  to  windward  of  Little  Island. 
Variition,  5°  £. 

There  are  settlements  aU  round  the  island.  Rum  Key  has  two  salt  ponds ;  the  old 
•alt  pond,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  nearest  the  end.  The  anchorage  is 
good  about  half  a  mile  from  the  beach,  and  will  admit  vesaels  of  any  size,  affording  shel- 
ter from  the  S.  £.,  £.  N.  £.,  and  round  to  N.  W.  Pilots  will  go  out  on  vessels  making 
the  usual  signals.  There  is  always  a  considerable  quantity  of  large-grained  salt  for  sale, 
and  every  dispatch  given  while  k)ading. 

'Carmidhael  Pond,  a  new  one,  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  island,  and  the  fiicilities  for 
procuring  salt  are  good;  the  anchorage,  an  open  roadstead  at  the  west  end,  and  immedi- 
ately off  the  pond,  is  protected  by  the  island,  with  the  wind  from  N.  bv  £.  round  to  S. 
£.  by  S.  Not  fiyr  from  the  beaon  is  a  signal  flag-staff;  vesseb  may  anchor  off  it,  within 
360  yards  of  the  shore.  Should  the  anchorage  prove  rough,  by  the  wind  getting  out 
westerly,  vessels  can  easily  weigh  anchor  and  run  round  Sandy  Point.  A  few  minutes 
after  weighing  anchor  a  vesael  will  be  ent  to  sea.  The  salt  is  carried  along  side  in  boati 
and  put  on  shipboard. 

CONCEPTION  is  a  little  island,  surrounded  by  a  reef;  and  lies  half  wi^  between 
Rom  Key  and  Catt  Island.  From  iti  N.  side  a  reef  extends  5  miles  to  the  N.  N.  £.  and 
N.  N.  W.,  which  was  not  known  until  the  year  1612,  at  which  time  the  British  frigate 
Soatharapton  was  wrecked  upon  it.  This  reef  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  dangepouiT 
in  the  Bahamas,  having  several  dangerous  rocks  or  heads,  which  cannot  be  perceived  by 
the  color  of  the  water  before  you  are  close  to  them. 

ATWOOD'S  KEY  b  3  leagues  from  east  to  west,  and  narrow  from  north  to  south. 
The  island  is  surrounded  by  a  white  shoal,  bordered  ¥rith  a  reef.    Off  the  west  end  th« 
reef  extends  out  one  league;  and  under  this  point,  in  the  extent  of  another  league,  along 
shore,  there  is  in  opening  or  interval  in  the  reef;  and  here  vessels  may  ancSer  in  the 
'  white  ground,  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  but  very  close  to  the  shore.    Off  the  edge  of  the  white 

ground,  no  soundings  are  to  be  found.  To  the  east  of  the  island  are  two  small  islets; 
the  outer  one  at  a  Isague  and  a  half  from  the  shore }  these  are  surrounded  with  ree6  and 
wlUto  shoals.  ^ , 

Atwood's  Key  i^lfrw,  with  bushes,  and  presents  the  same  appearance  as  the  other  isles 

in  this  passage.    Its  greatest  breadlii,  which  is  in  the  middle,  is  about  3  miles ;  for  each 

extreme  terminates  in  a  point.     The  reef  on  the  north  side  breaks,  and  extends  above  2 

^  miles  from  the  land.      The  same  r^ef^  continuing  to  the  west,  forms  a  head,  which  is  a 

t  mile  and  a  half  to  the  southwaM  of  the  point.    *'On  the  south  side,  about  2  miles  from 

die  west  point,  you  may  anchor  at  3  caUes'  length  from  the  laod,  and,  for  half  a  league 

at  least  along  the  rfiore,  sheltered  from  westerly  and  N.  £.  winds.     Having  brought  the 

west  end  N.  N.  W.,  about  one  mile  off,  we  saw  that  end  was  a  pmnt  only,  and  tiiat  the 

r  other  side  rounded  away  £.  N.  £.,  full  of  breakers,  which  were  at  least  two  miles  from 

it;  we  also  saw  some  ahead  of  us,  and  to  leeward:  we  were  oblieed  to  haul  our  wind, 

and  stand  fi>r  the  anchorage  afore  mentioned,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.    This  an- 

t  chorage  extends  about  a  mile  each  way  from  whence  we  were,  and  about  3  cables^  length 

from  3ie  island.     You  may  let  go  your  anchor  in  8  ^fiithoms,  sand  and  broken  shells,  but 

it  is  not  good  holding  ground.** 

THE  CROOKED  ISLANDS.--Of  this  singular  group  the  best  idea  may  be  formed 
r  by  returning  to  the  particular  plan  of  them.    The  positions  appear  to  be  well  ascertained ; 

I  aod  paif(cularly  of  Castle  Isle,  or  the  South  Key.    Pitt's  Town,  a  settlement  on  the  N. 

W.  part  of  the  northern  island,  is  the  port  of  entry. 

CASTLE  ISLAND  is  an  islet  lying  off  the  south  end  of  the  southern  Crooked  Island ; 
between  are  several  white  rocks,  one  3[  which  b  very  remarkable,  appearing,  when  ^ou 
^  fint  make  it,  like  a  white  fort  or  castle,  from  which  the  islet  takes  its  name.     The  posi- 

tion of  the  islet  is  22<>  7'  45"  N.,  and  74^  19'  W.    Variation  4°  40'  E. 

Between  Castle  Island  and  Fortune  Iskmd  the  land  forms  a  great  indent,  named  the 
Great  Bay,  at  the  entrance  of  which  lie  the  Fish  Keys.  These  keys  are  not  to  be  ap- 
proached too  near.  Between  Castle  Island  and  Salina  Point,  is  a  fine  sandy  bay,  called 
Jamaica  Bay,  wherein  ships  may  anchor  in  9  fathoms,  well  sheltered  from  S.  W.  winds. 
To  the  N.  E.  of  this  bay  are  two  wells,  with  excellent  water,  and  wood  may  be  obtained. 
FORTUNE  ISLAND,  distinguished  by  its  salt-ponds  and  wharfs,  is  rather  m^e  than 
10  miles  in  length,  and  1^  in  breadth.  Ithes  nearly  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W.  The  south 
end  is  very  bold.  Off  its  n<irth  end  are  two  islets;  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  these 
islets  is  a  sandy  point,  kno^  by  the  name  of  French  Wells.  From  this  a  small  settle- 
ment will  be  seen  on  file  high  land  to  the  northward.  A  vessel  may  anchor  in  8  fathoms, 
^th  the  Fronch  Wells  due  east,  2  miles.    The  anchor  should  be  let  go  immediately 
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when  on  the  bank,  only  taking  care  to  pick  ont  a  dear  spot  At  diia  phee  aro  setetil 
wells  of  excellent  water,  which  give  name  to  die  point:  stock  and  wood  also  maj  be  ob- 
tained here. 

THE  BIRD  ROCK,  or  PASSAGE  ISLET,  is  a  bw  islet  off  the  N.  W.  porat  of 
Crooked  Island.  A  ^ery  dangerous  reef  extends  2  miles  from  it,  in  a  N.  N.  W.  (firec- 
tion ;  it  then  trends  in  a  circnlar  direction  to  the  E.  S.  £.,  or  towards  the  shorex  Tbii 
ffeef  forms  the  Bird's  Rocks  anchorage,  which  is  rather  indifferent,  the  ground  being 
partly  fool. 

Sonthward  of  the  Bird  Rock  is  a  sandy  bay,  called  Portland  Harbor,  in  die  middle  of 
which,  close  to  the  beach,  is  a  well  of  spring  water.  The  best  anchorage  in  this  pJace 
is  off  the  first  rocky  point  to  the  southward  of  the  sandy  bay,  at  about  3  cables'  length 
from  the  shore,  in  7  or  8  fiithoms.  Yon  may  anchor  as  soon  as  yon  are  oo  die  bank, 
with  the  Bird  rock  bearing  neariy  N.  N.  W.,  bnt  without  great  caution  the  anchor  wil 
be  kMt. 

If  you  anchor  in  the  sandy  bay  above  mentwned,  you  must  be  careful  to  avoid  a  rocky 
head,  having  only  16  feet  water  on  it,  and  which  lies  off  the  centre  of  that  bay,  at  about 
diree-fourths  of  the  distance  between  the  beach  and  the  edge  of  die  soundingB. 

CROOKED  ISLAND  PASSAGE  is  the  beet  of  all  die  windward  passages  lor  Mfm 
io  sail  through. 

The  prevailing  winds  being  from  die  north  quarter,  as  soon  as  you  enter  the  paaaage 
Tou  will  find  smooth  water  and  plenty  of  sea-room.  In  the  event  of  iCa  blowing  slioug 
from  die  N.  N.  W.,  or  N.,  you  wiD  find  good  anchorage  under  the  south  end  of  For> 
tune*s  Island,  in  5  or  6  fiithoms,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  ahore,  with  ihe 
point  bearing  N.  W.  by  N .,  and  the  sand-breaker  £.  |  S.,  just  on  the  edge  of  soundings 

llere  is  also  anchorage  at  Bird  Rock,  but  die  ground  is  very  rocky.  Wood,  water, 
and  stock  can  be  procurMl. 

Of  the  Crooked  Island  Passage,  die  Count  Chastenet  de  Puysegur  says,  diis  is  the 
kmgest  of  these  passages,  but  it  is  ftr  die  most  convenient  for  riiips  coming  out  of  the 
Bay  of  Gronaives,  or  from  the  southern  ports  of  Hayti,  and  for  those  which 'are  booBd  to 
the  United  S totes.  These  commonly  toke  their  depaiture  from  Cape  St.  Nicholas;  and 
being  2  leagues  from  the  cape  in  die  ofling,  must  steer  N.  by  W..  23  leagues,  to  make 
the  S.  W.  point  of  Heneagua.  This  course  ¥rill  generally  lead  2  leagues  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  point. 

When  yon  are  opposite  the  west  point  of  Great  Heneagua,  at  2  leagues  off,  sCaer  N. 
N.  W.  2°  or  3°  W.,  for  25  leagues,  when  you  will  make  Castle  Isle,  which  yon  may  ap- 
proach within  two  miles,  or  nearer,  without  fear.  If  you  should  depart  from  Heneugua 
in  the  evening,  it  would  be  better  to  steer  N.  W.  i  N.  for  17  leagues,  to  avoid  the  Hog- 
sties ;  then  to  haul  up,  and  make  a  good  N.  by  W.  course ;  when,  having  run  8  leagues* 
you  wouki  be  one  league  to  the  westward  of  Castle  Island.  The  HolMrt  BitBaketv  Ee 
about  3  leagues  to  the  S.  W.  of  Castle  Island. 

Should  you  make  Heneagua  tovrsrds  noon  or  afternoon,  it  will  be  best  to  drop  an^sr 
in  the  N.  W.  or  Great  Bay,  and  get  under  way  at  midniriit,  or  at  2  in  the  moroin£»  ac- 
cording to  die  strength  of  the  breeze,  and  steer  N.  W.  IN.,  until  you  have  run  16  or  17 
leagues;  then  haul  up  N.  N.  W.,  or  N.  by  W.,  when  there  will  be  dayfigfat  for  aay 
thing  through  the  rest  of  the  passage.  Bnt  should  there  be  light  baffling  wmds  in  the 
night,  with  probably  a  weather  current,  keep  the  lead  going,  and  you  will  avoid  the  Hee- 
sties,  as,  in  advancing  towards  them,  there  will  be  found  soundings  of  56  to  30  and  39 
fothoms. 

From  the  west  end  of  Casde  Isle  you  steer  N.,  or  N.  by  W.,  seven  and  a  half  leagues, 
to  make  the  west  end  of  Long  Key.  This  course  and  distonce  wiD  lead  within  a  lengne 
of  it.  Continue  in  die  same  direction,  to  make  Bird  Rock,  off  die  western  extreofee  of 
Crooked  Iskind.  Having  thus  run  6  leagues,  you  wQl  be  one  and  a  half  league  weat  of 
this  islet;  so  that  the  direct  course  from  Casde  Isle  to  die  end  of  the  paasage  k  X.  5- 
W.,  14  leagues. 

When  you  are  come  to  this  place,  you  suppose  yourself  out  of  the  paasa^;  neverthe- 
less, should  the  wind  happen  to  the  N.  £.,  or  E.  N.  £.,  you  have  to  fear  Wat&ng''s  Isl- 
and, which  bears  from  Bird  Island  N.  4^  W.,  true,  23  leagues;  therefore,  to  avotd  wl 
yon  oug^t,  in  leaving  the  passage,  to  keep  as  much  to  the  eastward  as  the  wind  wiD  pef^ 
mit:  but  should  the  wind  be  at  S.  £.,  and  you  steer  at  N.  £.,  you  would  make  Atwood^s 
Key;  so  that,  keeping  the  wind  when  you  are  out,  you  must  observe  not  to  steer  higher 
to  die  eastward  than  N.  £.,  nor  more  to  leeward  than  N.  by  £. 

DIANA  BA^K  is  a  bank  of  five  mUes  in  extent  from  east  to  west,  and  diree  miles  in 
a  north  and  south  direction.  From  Com.  R.  Owen^s,  R.  N.,  surveys,  who  has  mrreyed 
all  the  windward  passages,  it  appears  there  are  not  less  than  nine  fathoms  on  it.  The  eenlzv 
ia  in  lat.  22°  31'  N.,  long.  74  *  46'  W. 

CuRREiTTs. — ^You  hsve  little  occasion  to  fear  the  currents  in  ffuB  passage,  vrhk^ 
in  a  fresh  breeze,  are  scarcely  perceptible;  but,  in  cahns  and  light  winds,  they  may  set 
you  to  the  westward,  but  slowly  and  so  feebly  that,  in  a  passage  so  shorty  yoa  need  not  as 
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mind  tbem,  especially  as  yon  generally  make  it  with  a  large  wind.  NeTertheless,  in  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  when  calms  or  light  westerly  winds  are  common, 
you  may  experience  a  current  setting  to  the  west,  strong  enough  to  alter  your  course; 
which  effect  only  can  happen  in  this  passage,  and  is  occasioned  by  the  proximity  of  the 
extensive  shoals,  forming  the  channel  of  Bahama,  and  those  of  Providence  Island.  In 
this  season  it  would  be  proper,  if  you  have  a  wind  sufficient  to  make  you  go  more  than 
two  knots  an  hour,  to  allow  a  quarter  of  a  mile  an  hour  for  the  current  setting  to  thm 
westward ;  if  you  go  three  knots  and  upwards,  this  allowance  will  be  unnecessary. 

Winds. — The  N.  E.  trade  genendly  prevails  here,  except  from  October  to  April, 
which  are  considered  as  the  winter  months :  during  these  months  you  have,  sometimes, 
strong  gales  from  the  N.  W.,  and  veiy  variable  weather ;  particularly  about  the  fidl  tind 
change  of  the  moon,  which  ought  to  be  guarded  against. 

The  MIRA-POR-VOS,  an  assemblage  of  barren  rocks,  with  one  low  sandy  islet,  lies 
to  the  west  of  Castle  Island,  in  22^  T  N.,  on  a  shoal  similar  to  that  of  the  Hogsties. 
They  are  very  dangerous,  and  should  be  carefully  avoided,  particularly  when  the  islands 
bear  in  a  N.  W.  direction. 

When  the  wind  blows  from  the  northward,  they  break  very  heavy,  and  at  all  times  a 
heavy  swell ;  the  current  generally  sets  from  the  N.  £.  one  mile  per  hour.  On  the  west- 
ern side  is  an  indifferent  anchorage ;  the  east  side  is  bold,  and  on  the  S.  E.  side,  at  a  mile 
distant,  there  are  from  20  to  25  fathoms,  coral  and  rocky  ground.  As  these  keys  are  to 
leeward,  they  are  not  often  seen  by  vessels  in  ranging  along  Castle  Island ;  however,  if  it 
b  necessary  to  turn,  you  may  approach  the  bank  within  half  a  league.  All  the  danger- 
ous parts  break,  and  the  white  ground  will  give  you  notice  in  good  time.  You  may,  if 
you  choose,  pass  to  the  westward  of  the  Mira-por-vos,  with  the  precaution  only  of  not  ap- 
proaching too  near.  Captain  William  Dowers  was  passing  this  way  in  an  evening  of  Jan* 
uary,  1814,  and  came  suddenly  on  a  reef  stretching  out  from  the  S.  W.  Key,  which  bore 
east,  2^  miles.  Captain  Dowers  says,  "  We  had  10  fathoms,  sand,  while  in  stays ;  but 
observed  black  rocks  and  less  water  in  many  places. 

'*  This  reef  appears  to  run  off  west  for  3  miles,  and  then  extends  to  the  S.  S.  E.  for 
some  distance.  We  counted  ten  above  water.  They  are  all  barren  rocks,  excepting  the 
S.  W.,  which  is  a  low  sandy  island,  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  covered  with  brush- 
wood." 

The  Mira-por-voB  range  nearly  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  The  middle  of  the  group  bears  W., 
11  miles  from  Castle  Island.  In  making  them  you  will  gain  soundings  in  11  fathoms ; 
and  at  three-quarters  of  a  mile  thence  may  pass  to  the  westward  of  them ;  but  the  gene- 
ral channel  b  between  them  and  Castle  Island.    High  water  full  and  change  9h.  30m. 

RAGGED  ISLAND. — These  have  been  surveyed  by  Commander  R.  Owen,  R.  N. 
The  Flag-staff  is  in  lat.  22'>  ir  40''  N.,  long.  75^  44'  07"  W.    If  bound  to  them  from  the 
Windward  Islands*  a  N.  W.  course  from  Uape  Maize  will  fetch  it,  distance  45  leagues. 
Vessels  bound  to  Ragged  Island .  should  pass  15  miles  to  the  northward  and  eastwiud  of 
Key  Verde,  thence  steer  W.  by  compass  for  Ragged  Island.  The  island  is  surrounded  by 
many  dangers,  whose  positions  are  shown  on  the  Chart.    All  masters  of  vessels  bound 
to  it,  in  coming  up  the  straits,  had  best  keep  the  Cuba  shore  on  board  until  they  run  up 
as  high  as  the  wefl-noted  high  hills  of  Givari,  which  is  a  saddle  hill ;  then  steer  as  above 
directed,  and  if  they  exceed  8  feet  draft  of  water,  keep  the  island  under  their  lee,  and 
run  the  shore  close  on  board  until  they  bring  the  flag-staff  and  houses  to  bear  due  south, 
then  you  will  open  the  entrance  into  the  harbor,  when  yo)i  must  haul  in  S.  W.;  then 
ahead  of  you,  a  small  key,  with  store-houses  on  it,  will  appear,  and  at  your  entrance  into 
the  harbor,  a  low  black  rock  will  appear  on  your  starboard  side ;  give  it  a  berth,  and  in  run- 
ning in,  you  will  observe  a  large  red  Cal  Bank  on  your  larboard  side,  which  you  may  nin 
close  to  until  you  come  abreast  of  a  low  black  point  of  rock  on  the  same  quarter,  and  when 
you  come  abreast  of  a  couple  of  cannon  mounted  thereon,  you  may  drop  your  anchor  in 
3  or  4  fiithoms  water,  until  a  pilot  boards  you,  unless  he  may  have  met  you  on  the  outside. 
Ragged  Island  is  distinguishable  from  all  other  sounding  keys  by  a  lofty  hill  about  the 
midale  of  it,  the  number  of  houses  and  enclosures,  as  well  as  the  flag-staff  that  appears 
on  it.     Vessels  running  far  from  Cape  Maize  or  Barracoa  generally  make  Key  Verde, 
close  up  to  which,  either  to  windward  or  leeward,  there  is  plenty  water  for  vessels  of  any 
draft.     South  of  Ragged  Island,  distant  10  miles,  there  are  three  small  keys  close  to 
oach  other,  called  the  Brothers,  that  have  from  2  to  3  fathoms  water  ck)se  up  to  them. 
St.  Domingo  Key  lies  S.  i  E.of  Ragged  Island,  distant  9  leagues,  to  leeward  of  which 
eliere  is  plenty  of  water ;  but  no  vessel  should  attempt  to  edge  the  bank  to  windward  of 
it  until  you  are  ckwe  under  the  lee  of  Key  Verde,  as  there  .are  many  dangerous  ledges 
of  rocks  betwixt  thom,  on  the  edse  of  the  straits,  on  which  many  vessels  have  been  lost. 
Remarks  on  the  action  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  tides  at  Ragged  Island^  by  Duncait 
17ati<o&. — From  the  first  of  January  to  the  last  of  April  they  flow  from  16  to  18  inches, 
sod  the  tide  that  flovn  an  hour  after  the  rising  of  the  moon,  is  uniformly  6  or  8  inches 
lillgher  than  the  tide  mich  flows  after  the  setting  of  the  moon. 
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I  have  heqaevtiy^  dariag  the  mbove  mpiidis,  obeerwd  them  not  to  flow  mure  tfaaBfiia 
6  to  12  iDchea.  The  flpring  tides,  dmiiig  the  above  moodis,  geDerally  xise  from  6 1»  !• 
inches  higher  than  the  commoD  tides. 

From  Sie  begUmiii|r  of  May  to  the  first  of  October,  bodi  tides  gradually  flow  tifl  thiy 
arrive  at  the  height  of  from  10  inches  to  2  feet  4  inchea,  and  finom  18  indies  to  3  fest  € 
inches,  and  then  continue  diminishing  until  die  mon^  of  January. 

Directions  for  tailing  from  Jammca^  tkrangh  Ike  Windward  Ckanmd  and  Onoktd  Id- 

and  Postage* 

Those  who  are  bound  from  Januuca  to  Europe,  or  any  part  of  die  iwntli  uastwaiii, 
it  is  recommended,  if  possible,  to  take  die  Crooked  Island  Passage  in  preference  to  say 
other. '  From  Point  Morant,  Jamaica,  you  should  endeavor  to  gain  eastiil^  as  aooa  ss 
possible ;  and  by  taking  advantage  of  die  wind's  shifting  from  N.  N.  E.  to  east,  which 
it  generally  does  in  the  night,  yon  will  gain  ground  very  fest ;  and  by  working  up  under 
Cspe  Dame  Marie,  on  Hayti,  yon  aroid  a  strong  set  to  die  S.  W^  caused  by  the  trade 
wind. 

•  There  is  found,  however,  at  times,  great  difficulty  in  working  around  |€^pe  Maiae, 
owing  to  the  strong  lee  current-  which  generally  prevails  with  a  strong  N.  N.  £.  wind, 
particularly  in  die  months  of  January,  Februaiy,  March,  and  Apnl,  during  which 
months  the  strong  northerly  winds  prevail.  This  current  is  found  to  run  atrongeat  be- 
tween Cape  Maize  and  Cape  Dame  Marie  (or  Donna  Maria,)  the  stream  oecupying  a 
space  in  breadtii  equal  to  the  distance  between  die  contracting  points,  and  runs  at  the 
rate  of  two  knoli  an  hour,  setting,  during  die  strong  N.  E.  winds,  to  die  S.  W.  between 
die  N.  £.  end  of  Jamaica  and  the  Morant  Kejra. 

Some  commanders,  after  clearing  the  east  imd  of  Jammca,  have  stood  over  to  the  Cu- 
ba shore,  in  order  to  round  Cape  Maise ;  but  they,  also,  have  found  a  strong  lee  umtni, 
and  having  little  or  no  land  wind  to  assist  them  in  woriiing  along  the  soutib  side  of  tibt 
land,  in  the  months  above  mentioned,  they  have  at  last  been  obfiged  to  bear  up  lor  dm 
Onlf  Psssage. 

It  is  to  be  understood  thst  the  following  directions  are  not  nitonded  as  a  staaAng  rds 
for  working,  at  aH  times,  around  Cape  Maise.  In  die  fine  season  there  are  vaiiahls 
winds,  and  the  current  is  sometimes  in  your  fkvor,  of  which  every  advantage  ahonid  ha 
token,  according  to  ciirumstances : 

In  suling  between  Cape  Maise  and  Cape  St.  Nicholaa,  the  Montsgnes'de  la  Hotte.  sr 
Chand  Ansa  Mountains,  (die  westernmost  high  land  of  Hayti,)  are  often  seen.  Tliey 
may  be  descried  at  the  distance  of  30  or  40  leagues :  and  by  their  sitnation  and 
become  a  good  guide  in  woiking  up  die  Windward  Channel. 

In  sailing  from  Port  Royal  to  windward,  and  finding  a  strong  lee  current 
stood  wen  out,  and  work  in  the  stream  of  the  Morant  Keys,  endeavoring  to  get  to 
eastward  of  those  keys  as  soon  as  possible.    The  Morant  Keys  are  by  no  means 
ous,  as  they  can  at  all  times  of  die  day  be  seen  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  avoid  die 
gers  that  surround  diem;  under  the  N.  W.  side  is  anchorage. 

Having  made  the  Morant  Keys,  stand  well  to  the  eastwsid,  and  keep  woilun^  m  a 
direct  line,  for  the  high  land  over  Point  Boocan,  which  is  to  the  E.  S.  E.  of  Cape  TV 
bnron ;  and  by  not  standing  further  to  the  westward  than  with  Cape  Tiburon  beeriBg  K. 
E.,  yon  will  avoid  the  stream  of  the  current,  and  gain  ground  very  fiut.  Whea  j 
have  advanced  as  far  to  the  northward  as  17**  40',  you  will  sometimes  meet  with  a 
tor  current,  and  it  frequentiy  happens,  particniariy  in  the  night,  that  squalls  are  me 
from  the  southward,  which  are  caused  by  the  high  lands  of  Hayti.  In  dus  case,  h^ef 
well  to  the  ea8t¥rard  of  the  Isle  Navaza,  between  it  and  Cape  Tiburon.  With  fti^mrt 
flaws  of  wind  in  your  favor,  endeavor  to  get  close  under  Cape  Tiburon,  and  keep  wnsiing 
along  that  shore,  which  is  very  bold,  to  Cape  Dame  Marie ;  and,  by  not  standing  fuithet 
off  shore  than  7  or  8  miles,  you  will  find  very  little  current.  It  has,  however,  bee«  ob- 
served that  hy  keeping  too  dose  in  with  the  land  about  the  S.  W.  end  of  Hayti,  yon  may 
be  becalmed  for  a  month. 

In  the  channel  between  Cape  Nicholas  and  Cape  Mtuse,  the  current  sets  widi  grest 
strength,  particularly  on  the  Cuba  side,  where  it  however  varies  with  the  seaeoos.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  work  up  to  Cape  Niiholas  before  you  attempt  to  weedier  Cape 
Maiz0;  and  by  keeping  within  the  line  of  Cape  Nidiobs  and  Cape  Dame  Marie,  ynai  enS 
work  to  windvrard  very  fiist.  When  Cape  Maise  is  brought  to  the  weetward  cST 
you  may  venture  to  stand  across  the  channel  to  the  northward,  and  you  will  genemllT. 
you  stand  over,  find  the  wind  -more  easterty.  FeU^  over  to  the  Great  Heneagua, 
island  should  always  be  made  if  possible. 

In  proceeding  from  off  Cape  Maise  for  the  Crooked  Island  Passage,  make 
of  Heneagua  if  it  be  poesiUe,  as  short  departures  are  best  in  navigating  among 
aads,  particularly  as  the  currents  are  found  in  various  directiooa- 

On  proceeding  from  great  Heneagua  to  Castle  Island,  you  should  leave 
aa  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  entering  the  Crooked  Island  ^aas^ge  before  daih. 
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evening,  so  as  to  arrive  there  by  daylight  in  the  morning.    The  latter  is  Kenerally  pre* 
ferred.     The  conrse  from  Great  Heneagua  to  Castle  Isluid  is  N.  W.  by  N. 

Having  entered  between  Castle  Island  and  the  Miva-por-vos,  the  coarse  to  Long  Key 
is  N.  by  W.  i  W.,  7  or  8  leagues.  Towards  the  northern  end  of  Long  Key  is  a  rise  of 
land,  with  a  flag-staff  on  the  summit.  In  advancing  towards  this  place,  you  will  perceive 
a  sandy  point,  called  the  French  Wells,  off  which  there  is  good  anchorage  for  men-of- 
war,  in  7  fathoms,  about  two  miles  from  shore. 

From  sbreast  of  Fish  Keys  to  the  Bird  Rock,  ^fC  the  I)*.  W.  point  of  Crooked  Iskmd, 
the  course  and  distance  are  north,  Bi  leagues.  You  may  run  along  shore,  there  being 
no  danger  but  what  may  be  seen  in  the  day.  The  Bird  Rock  lies  in  laL  22°  50',  bng. 
74°  23'. 

When  yeu  get  abreast  of  this  Key,  you  may  with  safety  haul  up  N.  E.,  if  the  wind  per* 
mits,  to  go  clear  of  Watfing's  Island.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  approach  Watiing's  Isle  in 
little  wind  or  cabns,  the  current  settins  wh<^y  on  it :  as  it  is  very  rocky  and  steep  to, 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  saving  Uie  ship.  Captain  Hester  observes  in  his  Jour- 
nals, that  it  had  been  renuirked  of  late  years,  by  those  who  have  passed  both  ways  through 
the  Crooked  Island  Passage,  that  in  going  to  the  northward  you  can  seldom  dear  Wat- 
ling's  Island,  after  you  have  passed  Crooked  Island,  without  beating  to  windward ;  and  go- 
ing to  the  southward,  after  you  are  past  the  Mira-por-vos,  and  the  Hogsties,  it  is  difficult 
weatherini:  or  rounding  Cape  Maize. 

BROWN'S  SHOAL. — For  our  knowledge  of  this  danger  we  are  indebted  to  Capt. 
Livingston,  who  has  given  us  the  following  account  of  it: — ** Brown's  Shoal,  10  leagues 
S.  S.  £.,  by  compass,  from  Key  Verde,  was  seen  by  Capt,  William  Brown,  of  the 
schooner  Union,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  who  stated  to  me  that  it  is  of  considerable  extent, 
and  that,  from  the^manner  in  which  the  sea  broke  over  it,  he  does  not  suppose  there  can 
be  more  than  2  or  3  feet  of  water  on  the  shoalest  part.  Latitude  and  longitude  inferred 
from  the  position  of  Key  Verde,  21°  33'  N.,  and  74°  66'  W. 

THE  HOGSTIES  are  three  low  keys,  encompassed  to  the  eastward  by  a  reef  of  6 
miles  in  extent.  The  South  Key  is  in  lat.  21'>  40'  30"  X.,  long.  73°  60'  W.  They  lie 
at  the  distance  of  11  leagues  N.  by  W.  }  W.  from  the  N.  W.  point  of  Heneagua.  About 
them  are  many  rocks  and  broken  ground,  and  when  it  blows  hard  the  sea  breaks  over 
them  all.  The  southernmost  is  the  smallest,  and  bears  from  the  middle  key,  which  is 
the  largest,  S.  5.  E.  The  smallest  requires  a  good  berth,  it  being  shoal  all  round ;  but 
you  may  sail  close  to  the  largest,  and  anchor  in  4  or  6  fathoms,  with  that  key  bearing  E. 
S.  E.    About  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  Hogsties  is  a  depth  of  18  and  20  fathoms. 

GREAT  HENEAGUA,  OR  INAGUA — Great  Henagua  is  rather  k>w,  and  cannot 
be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance,  in  consequence  of  the  haze  which  constantly  prevails 
in  these  latitudes.  In  making  the  west  end  there  is  no  danger  whatever.  Two  sandy 
hays  at  that  end  afford  good  anchorage.  From  the  trade  wind's  blowing  over  the  island, 
the  northernmost  bay  is  the  best.  Stand  in,  and  you  will  perceive  the  line  of  soundings 
by  the  cotor  of  the  water,  extending  about  half  a  mile  from  the  beach.  So  soon  as  you 
are  in  soundings,  let  go  your  anchor,  in  6  or  7  fathoms. 

This  island  is  about  16  leagues  in  length,  and  10  miles  in  breadth.  The  body  of  it  lies 
in  lat  21°  6'  N.  Fresh  water  may  be  procured  in  the  northernmost  bay,  on  the  west 
side,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  beach. 

A  shoal,  marked  doubtful,  which  is  exhibited  on  some  chart*  as  lying  off  the  S.  W. 
end  of  Great  Heneagua,  has  been  carefully  sought  for,  and  said  not  to  exist,  but  we  think 
otherwise. 

On  the  night  of  March  17,  1842,  the  Steamer  Cku-ion,  Capt  B.  Williams,  drawing  lOi 
feet  water,  struck  on  this  shoal  and  knocked  off  part  of  her  false  keel. 

Capt  W.  supposes  it  to  be  about  S.  W.,  16  miles  distant  from  the  S.  W.  point  of 
Heneagua;  it  being  night,  he  could  not  see  the  land. 

M.  Chastenet  de  Puysegur  says,  **  Great  Heneagua,  like  all  the  ishinds  which  bound 
the  Windward  Passages,  is  very  low,  with  small  hummocks,  whkh,  at  a  distance,  appear 
like  detached  islets.  The  land,  in  clear  weather,  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  6  or  6 
leagues,  and  you  need  not  fear  coming  within  half  a  league  on  the  western  side.  In  a 
fine  bay  whicn  you  leave  on  your  starboard  side  when  going  through  the  passage,  you 
may  anchor  on  white  bottom,  choosing  ^ur  ground  by  your  eye,  as  in  many  parts  of 
such  bottom  there  are  stones  which  sometimes  rise  to  a  considerable  height  above  the 
level  of  the  sand.'* 

There  are  some  rocks  about  the  S.  W.  point,  with  a  reef  which  stretches  out  to  nearly 
the  extent  of  a  mile.  In  the  bay  between  this  and  the  west  point,  called  Shallow  Bay, 
you  may  anchor  close  in.  The  bay  is  surrounded  by  a  reef,  which,  however,  shows 
Itself,  although  there  are  2  or  3  fiithoms  ovor  it.  Without  the  reef  is  a  white  taud,  to  the 
distance  of  Scabies*  length,  and  on  this  is  the  anchorage,  in  7  or  8  fathoms.  Farther  out, 
ID  a  line  between  the  twe^  points,  which  lie  S.  S.  £.  and  N.  N.  W.  from  each  other,  in 
15  fathoms,  is  rocky  ground.  This  bay  is  not  so  deep  as  the  Great  Bay,  but,  as  the  bank 
k  less  steep,  ships  are  not  so  liable  to  drive  here ;  neither  is  the  landing  so  easy,  but  there 
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are  deir  phces  in  the  reef.    There  ii  no  water  bul  in  die  ifemj  leuon ;  then  it  ■  diI 
▼erysood,  as  it  fies  among  die  mangroTe  boahea. 

THE  GREAT  BAY  ia  shekeied  from  the  nonii  by  die  N.  W.  pmnt,  and  froralbe 
■ondi  by  die  west  point.  Thia  bay  ia  two  and  a  half  leagues  wide,  and  one  deep;  ind 
aS  along  die  shore  diere  ia  a  border  of  sand  4  cables*  lengdi  wide,  on  which  yon  wiD  bnv 
6  ft^wMs  at  a  pistol  shol  from  the  slwra,  to  15i  fathoma ;  and  at  half  a  cable's  ko^ 
from  that,  45  fethonrw  of  water.  If  you  should  be  there  in  the  season  of  the  nodbs,  joa 
may  anchor  under  die  N.  W.  point,  so  aa  to  be  sheltered  from  the  W.  N.  W.;  isd  if 
there  when  the  southerly  winds  prerai],  yon  may  anchor  under  the  aooth  point  so  u  to 
be  sheltered  from  the  W.  S.  W.  There  are  not  more  than  four  or  five  points  of  tks 
westerly  winds  which  could  hurt  you ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  feared,  aa  diey  leidoa 
blow,  and  never  violently.    It  ia  easy  landing  all  round  the  bay. 

Hanng  rounded  the  N.  W.  point,  you  will  see  a  fitde  islet  to  die  E.  N.  £.,  andaMge 
of  reefr  lor  more  than  a  league  along  the  shore,  and  upwarda  of  a  mile  fiioin  iL  Tii 
coast  win  be  known  by  a  hummock,  (le  Momet,)  the  only  one  on  the  north  side,  iriudi 
is  lower  dian  the  south,  and  covered  widi  bushes. 

At  the  esstem  part  of  the  north  aide  of  Heneagua  ia  a  bay,  3  leagnea  wide,  and  bsh^ 
one  deep,  where  you  may  anchor,  but  wiD  be  sheltered  from  soudierly  winds  only.  Tini 
bay  is  litde  known.  At  about  a  mila  from  die  S.  E.  point  is  a  little  islet,  and  sroand  it 
die  bottom  tqipears  white :  upon  this  you  may  anchor  at  about  a  mnaket  shot  from  tbt 
island*  The  white  bottom  continues  along  the  aouth  part,  with  here  and  there  some  reeft 
with  breakers. 

STATIRA  SHOAL,  on  whfeh  H.  M.  Ship  Statin  waa  kMt,  bean  sondi,  nesdy  31 
nules  fix>m  the  south-east  point  of  Inagna. 

LITTLE  HENEAOUA^This  island,  which  lies  to  die  nordiward  <tf  the  N.  £.  poial 
of  Ghreat  Heneagua,  ia  low  and  uneven,  except  a  little  mount  or  hummock,  whkh  is  it  is 
equal  distance  from  the  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  points ;  not  fiur  frem  die  shore,  almost  roasd 
the  island,  it  is  sandy,  except  at  the  S.  E.  point,  where  a  ledge  of  rocks  stretches  off  aod 
breaks,  neariy  one  mUe  and  a  half.  On  die  south  side  there  is  a  white  bottom,  bordered 
with  a  reef^  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  depth  of  40  fathoma.  This  island  is  dirided  fo* 
Great  Heneagua  by  a  deep  channel,  a  leacue  and  a  half  in  breadth. 

CUIDADO  REEF.~-ThiB,  on  the  andunity  of  Com.  R.  Owen,  we  befieve  does  ait 


MAYA6U ANA,  or  MARIGUANA,  is  an  island,  8  leagues  in  lengdi,  between  d» 
parallels  of  22°  18' and  22°  30'  N.  It  ia  surrounded  by  a  reel  which  runa  above  a  letfM 
and  a  half  to  the  eastward.  On  the  eastern  part  of  tins  reef  are  several  keya,  and  5  or  t 
huge  rocks  above  water.  Near  the  northernmost  point  of  it  k  an  iaiet,  threeH|aarten  d 
amilefeng.widiasmall  keytodie  S.  W.ofit.  Therestof  thereof  is  bordered  widiroeb 
under  water,on  which  the  sea  breaks.  On  the  sooth  side  is  a  passage  for  amaB  veBnbi> 
go  through,  and  be  sheltered  by  Mayaguana  on  one  side,  and  the  rmf  on  the  odier. 

C^itain  M*Growan  was  late^  cast  away  on  Mayaguana  Reed  He  aaya  it  lies  a  sdi 
and  thrott-quarten  farther  out  than  the  cfaarta  show.  I  previously  considered  thst  'A  ^ 
a  mile  and  a  halfl  He  has,  I  understand,  determined  the  poaition  of  aome  pointi  is  dtf 
Psssage  Islands,  and  found  a  spring  well  on  Heneagua ;  a  matter  of  much  importuct 
under  a  tropical  sun. 

From  the  S.  W.  to  die  N.  W.  point  of  Mayaguana,  the  coast  is  clear,  and  forms  t*v 
bays,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  of  white  sand,  where  you  may  anchor  at  abodt  two  » 
bW  lengdi  from  the  land.  The  two  points  lie  N.  N.  £.  and  S.  S.  W.  frtMn  eodi  odMC 
distant  7  miles.  It  is  very  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  these  anchoring  pkeet,  ts 
you  might  be  caught  here  with  a  north ;  then  it  would  be  better  to  anchor  under  die  N- 
W.  point,  where  you  would  be  sheltered  from  the  N.  N.  W.,  N.  E.,  E.  S.  E.,  and  is  ^ 
as  the  S.  S.  W.,  and  that  by  the  island  and  reefo,  which  run  a  long  league  to  th«  N-  ^- 
and  on  which  the  sea  breaks  with  great  violence.  From  the  N.  W.  point  the  cosil  0- 
dines  to  the  E.  and  E.  S.  E.,  forming  a  kind  of  bay,  bordered  by  reefo  3  milea  from  hsi 
and  having  some  passages  for  veiy  smaD  vessels.  At  the  east  point  of  tfaia  bay,  a  lic^ 
inland,  are  two  little  liillocks;  dien  the  coast  trends  E.  S.  E.  full  ftwe  leagues  to  ^ 
east  point,  which  we  have  already  described.  Mayaguana  and  Cayooa  Twlands  forai  ^ 
Caycos  Passage. 

The  FRENCH,  or  PLANA  KEYS,  between  Msyaguana  and  the  CnxAed  hk»k 
have  been  described  by  die  pilot  of  die  Eagle,  a  French  bark,  as  follows:  ^ These  l^ 
hidierto  but  litde  knowo,  have  been  said  to  be  three ;  but  what  probably  gnve  rise  lo  tt|& 
was  a  rock  "^hich  appeared  out  of  water  as  high  as  a  boat.  It  is  about  half  a  mUe  to  ^ 
N.  E.  of  the  largest  island,  among  the  ree6  and  banks  east  from  which,  4  miles  dirts^ 
frvm  the  N.  E.  point,  lies  a  dangerous  rock,  even  with  the  water's  edge.**  Says  ^ 
pilot,  **we  stood  for  the  French  Islands,  and  anchored  in  the  white  water  on  die  «^ 
aide  of  die  birgest,  about  two  cables*  length  fix>m  it,  sheltered  by  a  ree&  which  ram  ^ 
the  N.  and  N.  W.  2  miles. 
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••TIni  islatd  is  no  more  than  3  miles  noith  and  louth,  and  balf  a«  mneli  east  and  weat 
The  ease  and  north  sides"  are  surrounded  by  reefs  which  break.  The  anchorage  ia 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  south  point,  near  which  is  a  landing  place ;  and 
by  digging  two  or  tiiree  feet  in  the  sand,  you  will  get  good  fresh  water.  Some  English 
people,  ^o  were  wrecked  here,  had  made  a  pond,  which  dried  up  on  the  Eagle's  filUng 
jR>ur  casks  out  of  it,  but  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  was  as  fuU  as  erer.  It  is  very  sur* 
prising,  that  at  about  ten  paces  from  it  Ihereis  k  salt  water  pond.  This  isbmd  is  tow 
and  almost  even,  though  when  you  are  at  a  distance  there  appear  some  small  risings^ 
which  diversify  a  litUe  its  appearance.  The  ground  is  nothing  but  sand  or  rock,  with 
•ome  bushes  upon  it,  fit  only  for  firing.  The  other  island,  which  is  the  smallest,  lies 
east  and  weat,  about  two  miiea  to  the  eastward  of  the  first;  but  the  passage  between 
diem,  made  very  narrow  by  the  reefs  on  both  sides,  is  not  a  mile  wide,  and  is  fit  only  for 
small  craft" 

Ofi  Mayaguana  and  AittwxPs  Key  Pauagt;  translated  from  A<  French, 

This  passage  may  be  very  useful  and  conyenient: 

1.  For  ships  intended  for  Crooked  Island  Passaee,  and  meeting,  after  they  are  past 
Heneagua,  with  the  wind  at  north,  N.  N.  W.  or  N.  W. ;  then,  not  beme  aUe  to  sail  up 
to  Cas&  Island,  diey  are  obliged  to  sml  to  the  southward  of  these  islands,  going  along 
(iie  Planas  or  French  Keys,  and  between  Biayagnana  and  Atwood*s  Key. 

2.  For  those  intending  to  go  durough  this  Caycos  Passage,  who,  when  advanced  to  the 
West  Cayoos,  if  the  wind  is  at  N.  N.  £.,  would  be  oUiged  to  sail  to  die  soudiward  of 
Mayaguana,  and  to  pass  between  this  island  and  Atwood's  Key. 

3.  When  they  are  about  passing  between  the  two  islands,  n  die  N«  N.  £•  wind  is  too 
near,  they  may  advance  westward,  and  sail  between  Atwood's  Key  and  the  Crooked 
Uand. 

It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  diat  you  should  be  acquainted  widi  the  danger8,'and 
also  with  the  places  where  you  may  anchor  about  these  islands.  K  in  going  for  Crooked 
Island  Passace,  die  wind  obliges  you  to  Itoss  to  the  southward  of  the  Crooked  Islands  and 
the  French  Keys,  it  is  usual  to  sail  mid-<mannel,  between  the  Hogsties  and  Casde  Island, 
from  whidi  they  are'  distant  11  leagues,  and  then  make  die  Planas,  which  are  in  lat  33° 
36',  or  thereabout.  They  bear  N.  by  £.  from  die  Hogsties,  about  19  leagues,  and  lie  6 
leagues  to  die  eastward  of  the  N.  £•  point  of  Craoked  Islands.  You  may  siefely  pass 
diem  and  ihe  latter,  keeping  mid-channel,  or  rather  over  to  the  French  Keys;  for  in  case 
of  necessity  you  may  anchor  on  the  west  side  of  the  largest  of  them. 

Pa»$age  bettoeen  Crooked  Islands  and  Atwood^s  Key, 

Those  who  are  oUiged  to  pass  to  the  westward  of  the  French  Keys,  may  go  between 
Crooked  Isbnd  and  Atwood's  Key,  which  is  a  very  good  passage,  5  leagues  wide.  Afier 
having  the  French  Keys  about  a  league  to  the  eastward  of  you,  make  your  course  N.  N« 
£.,  a  litde  eastwardly,  10  leagues ;  you  will  then  get  sight  of  the  east  point  of  Atwood's 
Key,  which  you  must  not  approach  nearer  than  4  or  5  miles;  but  having  brought  it  S. 
W.  from  you,  2  or  3  leagues,  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  norths  in  this  passage  are  very  dangerous  winds,  and 
may  throw  you  upon  the  reefi^  which  border  all  the  banks  on  the  east  side  of  the  Crook- 
ed Islsnds:  diis  happened  to  die  French  man-of-war,  the  Orox,  1736,  which  was  very 
near  being  wrecked,  and  was  obliged  to  anchor  close  to  them  in  foul  ground. 

Being  in  sig^tof  the  French  Keys,  you  may  also,  according  to  circumstances,  pass  to 
the  southward  of  them,  giving  them  a  berth  of  4  or  6  miles:  and,  having  cleared  diem, 
atand  away  to  the  northward,  to  sail  between  Atwood's  Key  and  Mayaguana,  which  is  a 
line  deir  passage. 

The  CAYCOS. — ^The  Caycos  are  an  assemblage  of  several  islands  and  islets,  which 
enclose  a  white  bonk,  some  parts  of  which  are  very  shallow,  and  others  tolerably  deep. 
There  are  five  principal  islands,  viz.,  the  East  Caycos,  the  Grand  Cayco,  the  North  Cayco, 
the  North-west  or  Proviclence  Cayco,  and  the  Litde  or  West  Cayco :  these  form  a  semi- 
circle from  the  east  to  the  west,  round  by  the  n6rth,  and  are  terminated  on  the  south 
part  by  a  great  bank,  on  which  there  are  from  3  to  15  feet  of  water. 

The  northern  part  of  these  islands  is  bordered  with  a  white  shoal,  on  which  is  a  ree^ 
extending  half  a  league  from  the  shore;  at  the  N.  E.  part  the  white  shoal  extends  ou^ 
ward  a  whole  league;  and,  at  Its  eztremiQr,  is  a  reef  called  Basse  St.  Philippe,  or  St. 
Philip's  Reef^  on  which  the  sea  breaks  widi  violence.  At  a  cable's  length  to  the  north 
and  east  of  tkis  shoal,  you  will  not  have  less  than  7  fathoms.  South  of  it  the  white  bot- 
tom extends  to  the  south,  and  approaches  imperceptibly  towards  the  shore;  yon  find  4  or 
S  fotfaoms  between  it  and  the  shore,  which  in  an  urgent  case  leaves  a  sure  passage. 

From  the  sondi  point  of  the  Little  C^oo,  a  chain  of  braakera  extends  to  die  eaatdvee 
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leases,  after  which  they  decrease,  trending  smithward  and  westward,  to  joai  aauidf  idst 
calfed  French  Key.  This  is  low,  with  some  boshee  on  it,  and  bears  fiom  the  aoadi 
point  of  LittJe  Cajoo  nearly  £•  S.  £.,  five  leagues.  The  reef  from  the  Freacli  Kej 
stretches  to  the  south  seven  and  a  hajf  leagues,  to  join  another  sandy  islet,  wliidi  hii 
not  more  than  20  paces  extent,  and  is  enttreiy  drowned  at  high  water;  all  this  part  oftke 
reef  is  bold,  and.  as  die  water  breaks  pretty  strongly  upon  it,  yon  readily  see  it;  bo^ 
south  of  the  sandy  islet,  diera  are  no  breakers,  and  yon  cannot  hare  notice  of  the  edge 
of  the  bank,  but  by  the  whiteness  of  the  water. 

From  this  sandy  islet  the  bank  sweeps  a  short  league  to  the  south,  dien  to  die  S.  E. 
nx  leagues,  whence  it  trenches  to  the  east  five  and  a  half  leagues,  and  N.  N.  W.  two  aid 
a  half  leagues  to  abreast  of  the  southern  islets,  which  are  sttaated  more  dun  a  le^M 
within  the  white  water. 

From  the  sandy  islets,  as  fiir  as  abreast  of  the  southern  ones,  the  bank  is  very  dulge^ 
ous;  yon  cannot  see  any  land,  and  come  suddenly  from  a  sea  without  bottom  into  2  or  3 
fathoms.  The  color  of  the  water  is  the  only  thing  that  can  warn  you  of  die  danger ;  and 
this  is  by  no  means  certain,  for  navigators,  accustomed  to  see  on  die  surface  of  die  ^svSs 
the  shadow  of  clouds,  which  sometimes  has  the  appeannee  of  ahoak,  are  often  faiBed  into 
a  frtal  security.  No  motive  then  ought  to  induce  yon  to  approach  this  part  of  the  buik, 
and  you  will  do  right  to  keep  at  a  good  distance. 

U,  after  havinc  been  turned  to  windward  several  days  in  diis  neighboiliood,  yon  have 
not  seen  the  land,  the  safest  way  m  never  to  cross  the  latitude  21°  in  the  ni^ht,  but  to  wot 
lor  daylight;  then,  should  you  perceive  any  change  in  the  water,  which  indicafeM  whits 
grounds,  widiout  seeing  eidier  land  or  breakers,  you  may  be  sure  you  are  on  the  weeten 
side ;  when  you  may  steer  N.  W.  i  W.  to  fetch  die  Little  Cayco,  and  go  thrangh  the 
passage  to  the  leeward  of  these  islands. 

Should  you  see  the  southern  islete  bearing  about  nordi  or  N.  W.,  yoa  may  stand  oa 
upon  the  white  water,  in  from  7  to  12  fiithoms;  then  make  a  tack  or  two  to  get  to  md- 
wsrd,  and  go  through  the  Tnrk^s  Island  passage,  which  is  to  windward  of  the  Cay-oos. 

So  soon  as  you  see  the  southern  islets,  the  bank  is  no  longer  dangerous,  and  you  Buy 
go  on  it  as  £ur  as  one  or  one  and  a  half  league :  south  and  S.  W.  of  these  iaIaDds  yoa  wfl 
not  have  less  dian  7  fathoms,  and  generally  from  9  to  11. 

The  channel  between  the  Caycos  and  Turk's  Islands  is  four  leagues  across  in  die  av- 
rowest  part:  it  is  a  good  passage,  and  without  any  danger;  you  may  oome  vrithin  half  ■ 
league  of  the  Caycos,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  islets,  widiout  fear.  Through  dii 
passage  you  may  turn  with  great  safety,  and  vrill  not  feel  die  current,  if  you  do  not  cone 
within  one  and  a  half  league  of  the  shore. 
A  shoal  called  he  Swimmer  Bank,  is  on  the  western  side,  in  lat  21°  05%  long.  71^  31'- 
This  shoal  was  discovered  some  years  since,  by  Mr.  Cooper,  master  of  the  vessd  Spe«d- 
well.     It  is  dangerous,  and  should  not  be  approached  without  great  caution. 

You  wiU  find  an  anchorage  on  the  white  shoab,  near  the  south  point  of  the  GvMt 
Cayco,  which  may  shelter  ships  that  do  not  draw  more  than  15  or  16  feet;  west  cf  this 
point  ther^  is  a  fresh  water  lagoon. 

The  best  anchorage  for  small  vessels  is  to  the  west  of  the  North  Cayco,  near  the  naafl 
Island  of  Pines,  in  the  inlet  which  that  isfaind  makes  with  Providence  IsluDd.  Widiis 
the  reefs  that  border  that  part  of  the  coast,  lies  L*Attse  a  TE^ra,  (Walenng  Bay)  where 
you  anchor  in  3  fathoms,  upon  a  white  bottom :  there  is  good  water,  and  it  is  the  wsbpr- 
ing-place  of  the  Providenciers.  You  will  discover  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  by  eoasnoc 
along  the  ree^  from  the  rounding  in  of  the  coast,  after  passing  the  west  point  of  ^ 
Three  Maries  and  Booby  Rocks.  When  you  perceive  a  great  extent  of  white  water 
within  the  reef,  you  must  send  your  boat  to  find  the  channel,  and  moor  her  in  it,  mA:iz 
use  of  your  lead :  and,  if  you  want  to  get  in,  be  not  afraid  of  coming  near  die  reeC  VtliK 
you  are  once  within  the  reef^  you  may  let  go  your  anchor  in  3  fathoms:  yon  maj  9 
fiirther  in,  by  towing  or  turning  with  caution ;  the  entrance  is  not  more  than  Iwlf  a  leaft^ 
or  two  miles  from  the  shore. 

At  the  M.  W.  point  of  Providence  Key,  the  reef  terminates.  There  is  anchoraiT  ^ 
the  coast  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  but  you  must  range  the  shore  pretty  ckise  to  be  on  c^ 
White  Shoals,  bringing  a  steep  hummock,  seen  a  quarter  of  a  league  inhuid,  to  bev  N 
W. ;  then  you  wlU  see  the  shoal  recede  a  little  finom  the  shore,  and  afford  a  large  sfsra 
for  the  turning  of  the  ship.  Four  miles  south  of  die  N.  W.  point,  a  reef  oonuneartf 
from  the  coast,  running  S.  W.  westerly  2|  leagues :  this  reef  is  terminated  by  a  saib 
sandy  islet,  almost  under  water. 

From  diis  sandy  islet  the  reef  runs  in  to  the  eastward,  and  afterwards  trenches  oat  • 
join  die  north  part,  off  the  Little  Cayco,  which  is  surrounded  with  while  shoals. 

The  Litde  Cayco  bears  S.  W.  by  S.  from  die  N.  W.  point  of  Pro?klence  Cayvo,  whick 
is  of  a  middling  height,  and  of  a  white  color ;  you  may  range  along  the  N.  W.  part,  dai* 
to  the  edge  of  the  white  grounds ;  the  west  part  is  very  boU  to  the  aondt  point,  who* 
you  may  anchor  in  from  5  to  7  fiidioms,  on  the  white  bottom. 
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Of  the  Cavcofl  and  Majaguaoa  Passages,  Captain  Livingston  has  sud,  **  For  vesaeb 
bound  from  North  America  to  Jamaica,  i  consider  the  Caycos  Passage  preferable  to  Aat 
of  Tark*8  Islands,  which  has  been  commonly  used ;  because,  if  you  can  only  distinctly 
make  out  the  N.  W.  point  of  the  Caycos,  and  bring  it  to  bear  £.  or  £.  by  N.,  however 
dark  die  night  may  be,  you  may  run  snfely,  steering  at  first  S.  W.  i  W.  by  compass,  5 
leagues,  and  then  S.  by  W.  till  daylight ;  by  which  course  you  run  no  risk,  either  from 
the  Caycos  Ree&  or  Uie  Heneagua;  and,  however  &st  your  vessel  may  sail,  you  have 
more  (^stance  than  you  can  run  in  one  night  before  you  can  make  Hayti  or  St.  Domingo. 
By  steering  this  course,  or  rather  these  courses,  you  also  avoid  all  dsuiger  of  being  drag- 
ged by  a  lee  current  down  upon  the  coast  of  Cuba.*' 

The  Caycos  Passage  is  also  recommended  as  the  best  passage  for  ships  bound  from 
Cape  Haytien,  formerly  Cape  Francois,  when  the  winds  are  not  steady  from  the  £.  S. 
£.  You  will  always  go  with  a  large  wind,  which  is  of  great  advantage ;  and  will  avoid 
all  the  white  grounds  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Caycos,  which  it  has  been  customary  to  make. 
This  custom  of  coming  to  the  white  grounds  is  very  dangerous ;  but  there  is  no  risk  in 
making  the  hind  some  leagues  to  leeward  of  the  Little  Cayco. 

In  leaving  the  cape,  you  must  steer  a  N.  by  W.  course;  and  after  having  thus  run  35 
leagues,  you  will  find  yourself  2i  leagues  S.  W.  of  the  Little  Cayco;  then  you  may  haul 
your  wind,  first  as  high  as  north  only,  on  account  of  the  reefe  of  Sandy  Key,  which  lie 
to  the  north  of  the  Little  Cayco ;  aiter  which  you  may  steer  N.  by  £.  5  or  6  leagues, 
when  you  may  haul  up  N.  £.,  or  continue  to  steer  north,  without  any  fear.  Having  run 
10  or  12  leagues  on  this  course,  you  will  be  out  of  the  passage. 

If)  when  you  are  two  leagues  S.  W.  of  the  Little  Cayco,  the  winds  do  not  permit  you 
to  steer  N.  by  £.,  or  to  make  a  good  north  course,  after  having  run  13  leagues,  without 
getting  sight  of  Mayaguana,  the  best  way,  if  night  comes  on,  is  to  tack  and  stand  to  the 
S.  £.  3  or  4  leagues ;  then  tack  again  to  the  nortli,  and  you  will  weather,  by  3  or  4 
leagues  the  breakers  off  the  east  point  of  Mayaguana. 

If,  when  you  are  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  Little  Cayco  two  or  three  leagues,  and  the  wind 
will  not  suffer  yon  to  lay  north,  you  must  not  attempt  to  go  to  windward  of  Mayaguana, 
bat  must  fetch  the  channel  between  it  and  the  French  Keys.  You  steer  for  it  N.  W. 
i  N«  Having  run  18  leagues,  you  will  come  in  sight  of  the  S.  W.  point  of  Mayaguana, 
which  ought  to  be  north  of  you,  two  leagues  distant ;  you  do  not  run  any  risk  in  ap- 
proaching this  point,  which  is  safe.  A  small  white  shoal  extends  from  it,  with  three  fath- 
omfl  water  on  it  almost  close  to  the  shore. 

When  you  have  doubled  the  west  end  of  Mayaguana,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  bear  east,  you 
may,  if  the  wind  permits,  steer  N.  In  that  case  yon  will  pass  4  or  5  leagues  to  the  wind- 
ward of  Atwood*8  Key ;  but  if  your  course  is  not  better  than  N.  by  W.,  after  having  run 
on  12  or  13  leagues,  and  the  night  comes  on  before  you  can  see  that  island,  tack  and 
stand  on  for  5  or  6  leagues.  Then,  if  you  can  make  good  a  N.  by  W.  course  on  the 
other  tack,  you  will  weather  the  eastern  breakers  of  Atwood*s  Key,  at  about  3  leagues. 
Should  you  be  2  leagues  from  the  west  point  of  Mayaguana,  and  the  wind  will  permit 
Y011  to  make  a  course  only  N.  N.  W.,  after  having  run  3ius  6  leagues,  you  will  see  the 
French  Keys,  bearing  nearly  W.  N.  W.,  2  leagues.  You  may  pass  to  windward  or  to 
leeward  of  them,  as  the  wind  may  admit.  When  you  are  2  leagues  N.  N.  W.,  or  N. 
W.  by  N*.  from  tiiem,  upon  running  in  that  direction,  12  or  13  leagues,  you  will  be  out 
of  the  passage.  You  must  not  go  in  the  least  to  the  northward  of  this  course,  as  the 
breakers  ofif  the  west  point  of  Atwood*s  Key  bear  nearly  N.N.  W.  from  the  westernmost 
of  the  French  Keys. 

The  Frepch  Keys  are  very  low  ;  they  bear  from  the  S.  W.  point  of  Mayaguana  N.  W. 
i  N.,  8  leagues.  V ou  may  go  pretty  close  on  the  east,  north,  and  south  sides ;  the  white 
bottom  "which  encloses  them  being  pretty  steep.  On  the  N.  W.  of  the  large  island,  the 
reef  running  out  some  little  way,  it  is  necessary  to  give  it  a  good  berth.  You  may  an- 
chor in  the  S.  W.  part  on  the  white  bottom,  but  very  close  to  the  shore.  There  is  a 
small  lagoon  of  fresh  water,  supplied  ent'u'ely  by  the  rain.  The  isles  have  been  previ- 
ously described. 

On  leaving  Cape  Haytien,  you  will  generally  find  the  wind  at  S.  E.  or  E.  S.  E.,  and 
near  the  shore  the  current  runs  to  windward ;  those  are  two  powerful  inducements  to  en* 
gage  yon  to  steer  N.  £.,  or  N.  N.  E.,  for  the  Turk's  Island  Passage  ;  but,  at  about  10 
or  11  o'clock,  the  wind  generally  chops  round  to  the  E.  N.  E.,  or  N.  E.  Being  then  5 
or  6  leagues  from  the  coast,  and  the  current  no  longer  felt,  you  wouM  necesBarily  make 
the  inrhite  grounds  to  the  southward  of  the  Caycos.  This  circumstance  has  caused  many 
■hipwrecka*  merely  from  the  eagerness  of  gomg  20  leagues  to  windward,  in  a  voyage  of 
perhapa  l&OO  leagues.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  wouki  advise  mariners  from  the 
cape  to  steer  at  once  for  the  Little  Cayco. 
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AddUkmal  Eemark$  am,  ike  Coasts^  JsUm,  Av.,  uhuk  farm  Ae  Windward  PanagtM,  hf 

uveraL  Fremtk  ama  Efngluk 


t 


CAYCOS  PASSAGE,  &c.,  hj  Captain  Hestar.— After  having  dearad  tiie  east  and  of 
Jamaica,  aays  the  Captain,  I  would  endoavor  to  get  to  the  eaatwafd  as  ftat  aa  pnaAhb 
taking  eveiy  advantage  of  wind.  In  ao  doing,  wl^n  advanced  to  Cape  Nicboha,  I  woaU 
prefer  the  beating  up  aa  hi^  aa  the  Idand  ^  Toitne,  (or  Toitiigi,*or  Tiutla  laind.) 
and  tike  my  d^iarture  lor  the  Cajcoa  Paasiige,  Ainklng  it  leaa  tedma  and  ditteak  dwt 
the  panace  by  Crooked  Ishnd. 

From  Oie  Mole  to  the  weet  end  of  Tortoe,  ui  faititDde  20<>  b'  20",  die  coona  te  N.  E. 
E.,  aboat  11  leagnaa.    It  ia  ali  a  bold  dear  shore,  giving  it  2  or  3  milea  berth.     The 

.  £.  part  IB  ibnl  3  or  4  milea,  bat  frmn  Aat  part  down  to  the  weat  end  it  ■•  bold ;  and 
the  weat  end  is  as  steep  as  a  house-aide.  When  the  high  hill,  which  ia  aeea  ofver  Paiat 
Paix,  bears  S.  W.  by  S^  then  the  east  end  of  the  island  is  between  yon  and  it. 

From  off  the  middle  of  the  Island  Tortne,  to  go  between  Heneagna  and  the  Pajtaa, 
take  yoor  departure  in  the  evening,  steering  north  by  rompass,  tdiing  care  not  to  nm 
more  than  18  leagues  at  the  most  before  daylighd  with  the  distance  off  from  it  inchsdsd, 
at  taking  year  departure;  when«  if  you  see  nothing  of  the  east  end  ^  Great  Heaeegoa, 
contilitto  your  coarse  Ibr  7  or  8  leagues,  and  you  wiU  not  fiul  of  seeing  the  Little  Ci^eoB^ 
ar  Litde  Heneagua. 

You  may  borrow  near  to  the  Cayeoa,  and  haul  yoor  wind  to  N.  E.,  which  w9l 
you  of  Mayagnana  and  its  ree(  the  ontsr  point  of  which  Uea  in  Istitede  22^  20% 
you  are  in  the  open  ocean,  clear  of  every  thing. 

If  you  find  a  leeward  current,  or  a  scant  wii^  between  Heneagoa  and  the  Weat  Csy* 
CO,  so  that  you  cannot  weather  Mayagnana  and  ita  reef^  you  may  bear  up  and  aail  andiiBr 
the  lee  or  west  end  of  Mayagnana,  there  being  no  danger  bat  what  yoa  may  aae,  to  asi 
between  Mayagnana  and  Die  French  Keys,  which  is  a  wide  and  toir  channeL  Then 
you  haul  your  wind  to  windward  of  Atwood^s  Key,  which  lies  in  latitade  of  23°  11'.  In 
going  throu^  either  of  these  passages,  there  is  a  greater  advantsge  ^ined,  with  lass 
trouble,  and  sooner,  than  by  Crooked  Island  Passsge.  Though  I  uunk  that,  in  tinaa  cf 
war,  it  would  be  very  tedious  and  difficult  to  attompi  any  of  them  with  a  ooavay;  nst 
only  because  you  are  inftJlibly  exposed  to  be  annoyed  by  cruisen  and  prjvattters,  bat 
also  because  of  the  almost  impossibility  of  keeping  a  number  of  vesaels  tngether  in 
these  narrow  channela.  As  for  the  Turk's  Island  Psssage,  in  sailing  to  the  nwihwaid. 
I  would  not  offer  to  mention  it,  looking  upon  it  to  be  bc&  tediona  and 
in  coming  from  the  northward,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  easy,  aafe,  and  eK| 
passage. 

Goyeof,  \c^  trandaied/nm  the  Fremeh. 

The  Litde  Cayco  extends  N.  N.  £.  and  S.  S.  W.,  aboutT  mOea,  bei^  ito 
length.    You  may  anchor  all  along  the  western  side,  there  being  4  or  6  Ikthoms 
close  to  the  land;  but  it  is  a  hard  iMttom,  and  too  near  the  shore.     At  the  N.  £. 
is  a  bank  of  rocks,  extending  to  the  N.  £•  near  a  mile,  on  which  the  aea  braafca; 
are  2  and  3  fiithoms  close  to  it. 

The  length  of  the  Little  Cayco  has  been  measured  in  a  boat  in  a  ftedi  hweai 
smooth  water,  the  k>g  hove  frequently,  and  there  was  not  any  difference  in  die 
and  coming  back,  therefore  it  is  probably  very  exact.    This  island  is  of  law  land, 
border  is  of  sharp  stones,  which  resound  like  a  bell ;  it  is  die  worst  ground  which 
seen:  there  are  neither  salt-pits,  savannahs,  nor  fresh  water.    On  the  north  side 
200  paces  from  the  shore,  there  grow  in  the  sand  a  few  ktaniera,  which  alwaya 
bad  ground :  the  inland  partQ  are  covered  widi  bushes.     There  are  some  pimds 
brackish  water;  and,  as  rain  \b  not  uncommon  here,  people  who  have  the  nusfiirtiu 
be  cast  away  on  this  isle,  may  obtain  fr^sh  water. 

By  good  observations,  the  Istitude  of  the  S.  W.  pomt  is  21^  36',  kmgitBde  72^ 
you  may  run  along  the  south  side,  very  close  to  it,  upon  the  White  Bank,  in  5  or  6 
oms,  and  no  reeL     When  that  point  bears  north,  you  have  a  full  view  of  all  the  Cm 
Bank.    This  elbow  is  a  shelter  sgainst  the  north,  for  there  are  6  or  6  &dioiiia  of 
close  to  the  breakers,  which  are  very  near  the  bnd. 

Although  the  west  side  of  the  Little  Cayco  is  quite  clear  of  rocks,  and  there  are  € 
fiithoms  within  musket  shot  of  the  shore;*  so  that  you  may  anchor  diere ;  yet  the 
pbce  to  anchor  (and  which  is  most  known)  is  under  the  N.  W.  point,  rather  y 
8  fathoms,  sandy» bottom:  there  you  are  sheltered  from  easterly  breeaea.     It 
however,  to  have  another  anchor  S.  by  W.,  in  14  fathoms,  clear  ground:  Am 
win  secure  yon  against  a  sudden  westerly  wind;  and  by  that,  in  case  it    ' 
you  get  easier  under  way. 
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The  north  aide  of  the  Little  Cayco  ia  coTered  by  a  reef,  beginni^  off  the  N.  W.  point, 
and  atretchiog  aa  fiur  as  the  Great  Cayco.  This  reef  ia  the  onlf  difficulty  in  the  paasafi^e 
between.  It  ia  nearly  4  leagues  from  the  N.  W.  point  of  the  Little  Cayco  to  the  N.  Wt 
point  of  the  Ortfat  Cayco,  and. the  reef  extends  along  that  apace ;  that  ia,  aa  far  as  .the 
western  point  of  the  Great  Cayco,  which  ia  about  2j  milea  diatant  from  the  N.  W.  point 
of  the  island.  To  the  aouthward  of  the  last  point  ia  Canoe  Cove,  (L'Anae  au  Canot,) 
the  onlv  good  anchorage  in  this  weatem  part,  of  which  we  ahall  speak  hereafter. 

On  the  weet  side  of  the  reef  there  is  a  little  key,  called  Sand  Key,  bearing  north-west- 
erly from  the  east  part  of  the  Little  Cayco.  It  ia  very  lo^,  and  has  a  reef  on  its  north 
part.  Many  ships  have  been  lost  on  it,  by  its  not  having  been  laid  down  in  the  charts; 
ibr,  after  theur  running  along  the  west  aide  of  the  Weat  Cayco,  they  have  hauled  to  the 
eaatward  for  the  Providence  Cayco :  whereaa,  whon  you  have  run  aiong  the  former  about 
a  league,  yon  ahould  make  a  ]N.  by  W.  courae,  to  give  a  berth  to  the  Little  Key,  and 
the  reef  which  atretchea  to  the  northward  of  it. 

To  the  aouthward  of  the  islet,  between  that  and  the  ree^  ia  a  paasaee  of  about  H  mile 
to  the  bank.  Without  the  ialets  are  10,  8,  and  6  ftithoma ;  in  the  middle  4  fathoma,  and 
within  it,  3;  but  then  you  immediately  come  into  2  ftithoma. 

From  Sandy  Key  the  reef  runs  N.  N.  £.,  2  leaguea,  being  bordered  with  white  water, 
on  which  yon  have  10  fathoma,  within  nraaket  ahot  of  the  reef  that  joioa  the  N.  W,  part 
of  the  Great  Cayco,  a  little  to  the  southward  of  Canoe  Cove. 

It  has  happened  that  ships  intending  to  go  through  the  Caycos  Paaaage  have  made 
Little  Heneagna,  either  by  inattentbn,  or  irom  the  currents.  To  make  aure  of  being 
far  enough  to  the  windward,  when  bound  firom  Cape  Haytien,  yon  should  make  your 
course  good  N.,  or  N.  by  £.,  25  or  26  leagues,  and  you  wiU  see  the  white  water  on  the 
banks,  which  you  may  run  sJong  the  distance  of  a  league,  without  fear.  On  the  weBt>- 
era  edge  oi  the  bank  ia  the  islet  caUed  Sandy  Key,  which  you  may  approach  within  that 
diatance ;  then  make  a  N.  W.  courae,  and  4  leagues  from  Sandy  Key  you  wiH  see  French 
Key;  when  the  latter  is  north  from  you,  thence  steer  W.  by  N.,  6i  leagues,  which  wiH 
bhng  you  south  from  the  little  Cayco;  and  being  paat  this,  you  are  to  make  a  N.,  or  N. 
by  £.  course,  as  before  directed. 

According  to  the  survey,  made  with  great  care,  the  white  bank  and  the  reef  continue 
between  the  French  Key  and  the  Little  Cayco.  You  may  run  abng  them  very  near,  in 
10  fiithoma,  and  you  wiU  aee  the  openings  in  the  reef,  through  which  small  veaaels  go  in 
upon  the  bank. 

The  reef  whush  bordera  the  White  Bank,  firom  the  hitde  Cavco  to  French  Key,  be- 
gins one  league  eaat  from  the  former,  and  it  always  breaks.  You  may  stand  very  near 
it  coming  from  sea ;  but  if  you  are  upon  the  bank,  you  muat  take  great  care,  fbr  half  a 
mile  within  you  wiUfind  but  3  &thoma  water;  and  in  getting  nearer  it  aboalens  very 
quickly.  Here  is  a  great  deal  of  swell,  it  being  open  to  Ae  hreeses.  The  bottom  is 
•and,  and  good  hokling  ground, 

Partieular  ObservaUont  on  the  Little  Cayco,  Sfe.<tfrom  (he  Journal  of  the  Emerald. 

*^  Being  at  noon,  with  the  Hope,  a  small  vesael,  off  the  8.  W.  point  of  the  Little  or 
WesY  Cayco,  a  mile  from  it,  we  ran  along  the  west  side  at  that  distance,  and  then  made 
the  Hope  anchor  in  7  fathoma,  hard  aancC  within  half  a  cable'a  length  of  the  N.  W.  point. 
Seeing  that  the  veaael  drove,  ^e  bank  being  very  ateep  and  narrow,  and  the  weather  in- 
clined to  be  aqually,  we  preferred  keeping  under  aail,  and  made  aeveral  tripa,  keeping 
weD  in  with  the  land,  at  one  mile  distance.  Along  the  ree(  on  the  west  side,  we  landed 
very  easily  in  some  hoUow  places,  filled  with  sand,  and  made  by  the  aea  in  the  aandy 
0tonea  which  compoae  the  ialand.  Oppoaite  theae  holea,  at  about  three-quartera  of  a 
mile  from  the  N.  w.  point,  ia  the  best  anchoring. 

**The  weat  aide  of  the  Little  Cayco  runa  N.  by  £.  and  S.  by  W.,  about  5  milea  and  a 
half.  On  thia  aide  is  the  anchorage,  sheltered  from  the  trade  winds:  nearer  the  north 
part,  (which  is  nothing  but  a  steep  border  of  sand,)  at  a  cable's  length,  yon  anchor  at 
about  a  pistol  ahot  from  the  ahore,  in  8  fathoma ;  at  two  ahipa*  length  there  are  15  fiitb- 
oma ;  and  at  half  a  cable'a  length  farther,  there  waa  no  ground  under  the  ship.  If  you 
"want  to  stay  there,  the  beat  way  will  be  to  have  the  outer  anchor  in  16  fiithoma  water,  and 
to  carry  another  on  shore.  There  is  no  swell  with  the  £.  N.  £.  and  £.  S.  £.  breezes, 
however  hard  they  may  bk)w." 

CANOE  COVE.— Thia  little  bay  is  on  the  west  side  of  Providence  Cayco,  and  may 
be  of  great  use,  as  there  is  water  enough  for  all  sorts  of  ships,  sheltered  frt>m  the  norths, 
which  you  should  always  guard  against  ia  this  passage.  The  largest  ships  may  anchor 
in  6  or  7  fathoms,  on  a  sandy  bottom,  looking  out  for  a  dear  ground,  and  here  and  there 

?on  will  find  it  rocky.  You  are  sheltered  from  the  N.  to  the  £.,  and  to  the  S.  £.  by  S. 
^he  anchoring  is  within  the  west  point,  which  you  bring  to  bear  N.,  taking  care  not  to 
come  near  the  reef,  which  runs  round  this  point  for  a  quarter  of  a  league;  die  reef  enda 
there,  and  does  not  begin  again  till  near  2  miles  fkrther  to  leeward ;  then  it  must  bear  S. 
by  W.  firom  you. 
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Fiom  die  N.  W.  pmntof  tbm  Little  Cayco  to  this  core,  ie  K.  N.  W^  3i  leapee:  te 
yon  most  make  a  more  westerly  conne,  in  order  to  avoid  the  reef  and  die  Ulde  Key 
already  spoken  of. 

WATERING  BAY  and  PINE'S  KEY.— To  die  N.  E.  of  die  N.  W.  poiM  of  Pre- 
▼idence  Cayco  the  coast  forms  a  bight,  die  two  points  of  which  are  5  leagiies  aswaik  i ; 
between  them  is  Wateriog  Bay  and  Pine's  Key. 

At  diis  anchorage  yon  are  sheltered  finom  the  N.  E.  to  the  S.  S.  W^  iMitiin^  by  Ihe 


The  greatest  advantage  of  Pine's  Key  is  a  great  kgoon  of  fifedi  water,  snfiicieBt  fcr  50 
diips :  it  is  very  drinkable,  and  not  fiu*  from  the  beach. 

The  bottom  is  too  white  near  the  land  and  in  the  core  Ibr  you  to  catch  Isrge 
a  seine ;  bat  yon  most  go  in  a  boat  on  the  edgeof  the  reef  widioat;  and  yon  wil 
still  better,  if  you  sail  over  with  your  lines  aloat. 

From  the  east  part  of  Ptne*8  Key  you  may  dostiy  afl  die  islands  and  keya,  winch  are 
■cattered  within  the  Cayco,  fiom  N.  to  S.  E. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  Caycos,  &:c,  have  been  written  by  CapC  Livingstoo : 

*^The  whole  of  the  north  side  of  the  Caycos  is  boonded  by  a  reeC  tfarov^  vHiidk 
dion|i^  there  are  various  openings,  they  ought  not  to  be  attempted  by  a  sirsnger  ivithoit 
a  pibt.  Vessels  ought  not  to  near  the  land  within  a  league  and  a  1m1(  in  nuiniog  down 
to  the  northward  of  the  Caycos.  Watering  Bay  is  extremely  dangeroas,  and  is  noil 
faicorrectly  laid  down  in  every  chart  I  have  seen.  The  Providence  Uaycos  are  botdcved 
to  the  eastward,  and  northward,  and  westward,  by  as  dangeroas  reeft  as  I  ever  saw;  aBua; 
which,  if  a  vessel  once  gets  embayed,  it  is  next  to  impossible  tfast  she  can  escape.  The 
American  sloop-of-war  Chippewa,  the  ship  Aimwell,  of  London,  and  brig  Measengfr. 
KamUey,  were  all  lost  upon  these  ree6  in  1616,  within  a  few  weeks  of  eoiui  odbcr :  and 
two  days  after  die  Aimwell  was  lost,  a  vessel  narrowly  escaped  die  same  fioa :  to  this  i 
was  an  eye-witness,  as  I  observed  the  Aimwell  on  shore  before  dark,  and  laid  to  aB  nichL 
with  the  riew  of  rendering  her  assistance ;  and  when  dayli^t  came,  I  perceived  a  fcr-^- 
antine  completely  embayed ;  and  those  on  board  of  her  seemed  to  imeofer  their  error, 
and,  proiitiiig  by  die  wind's  being  at  the  time  off*  shore,  escaped. 

^^  After  rounding  the  N.  W.  point  of  the  Caycos,  and  bound  to  the  aofuthward  throsuh 
the  passage,  having  brought  die  N.  W.  point  to  bear  £.,  or  £•  by  N.,  you  may  ran  safeK 
even  in  £e  darkest  night,  steering  at  first  S.  W.  i  W.,  by  compass,  for  6  leagues,  and 
then  S.  by  W.  till  daylight.  By  diese  courses  you  will  ckar  the  elbow  reef  off  Sandr 
Key,  between  die  ProvidencierB  and  Litde  Caycos,  and,  at  the  same  time,  keep  sufficieailT 
to  windward  of  die  Heneagua  and  Bishop's  ShoaL" 

The  Caycos  are  connected  by  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,  and  diere  is  no  danger  o€  them  ia 
the  day,  as  the  white  water  shows  itself.  Vessels  making  the  land  about  dark  sfaock 
never  attempt  to  run  through  this  passage  in  the  night,  unless  suro  of  their  sitnatioii. 

EAST  CAYCOS.— Cockburn  Haiiwr  is  in  btitode  21<>  29'  N.,  longitade  71 »  27*  9>' 
The  Harbor  is  one  mile  in  depth,  and  the  course  in  is  N.  W.,  when  the  haihor  is 
open. 

Hi^h  water  at  7  o'clock.     Tide  rises  three  feet.    Depth  of  water  about  14  le>ec. 

TURK'S  ISLAND  PASSAGE.— There  an  dire»  principal  islands,  Orand  Turk. 
Sah  Key,  and  Sandy  Key,  which  they  always  make  who  go  throu|^  the  passage. 

The  western  side  of  diese  islands  is  bold,  and  they  may  be  approached  voy  nenr.  al- 
diough  there  is  a  white  shoal,  widi  many  rocky  spots,  which  extends  about  a  quaiter  of  i 
league  from  the  shore. 

You  may  anchor  in  two  places  off  the  Grsnd  Turk :  one  towards  the  middle  oi  ^ 
island,  opposite  the  huts,  the  other  off  the  south  part  of  the  island ;  but  neither  of  them 
can  be  considered  as  good.  You  let  go  your  anchor  as  soon  as  you  are  on  the  whr^ 
ground,  and  take  care  to  find  out  a  clear  bottom,  as,  in  some  places,  the  ptHOte  of  retrif 
rise  to  within  8  ov  10  feet.  After  you  have  let  go  your  anchor,  and  veered  to  half  a  ca^tf 
under  your  stern,  you  wiD  not  get  any  ground.  Off  the  south  part  of  the  island  the  aa- 
chorsge  is  of  more  extent,  and  you  will  find,  on  die  point  near  w  hich  you  anchor,  a  h^r•^ce 
of  water  that  may  serve  for  catde.  The  white  shoal  S.  W.  of  Sandy  Key 
gradually  to  5  fathoms,  half  a  league  from  the  shore. 

East  of  these  islands  are  several  islets,  which  are  connected  by  white  grounds* 
fitde  water  on  them :  they  are  bold  on  die  east  side,  and  surrounded  with  a  white 
that  extends  to  the  southward  and  S.  W. 

TURK'S  ISLAND  PASSAGE.-— This  passage  is  very  short  and  good:  but  y.v: 
cannot  always  be  sure  of  fetching  it  from  Cape  Ha3rtien.  You  ought  to  steer  N.  K  : 
£.,  and  the  wind  often  will  not  admit  running  so  much  to  the  eastward ;  it  is  there *.  r; 
recommended,  in  leaving  the  cape,  to  keep  the  wind  as  close  as  you  can.  with  the  e^.^" 
breeze,  and  tack  so  as  to  fetch  the  Grange  before  night.  You  will  genemUy  bring  it  :• 
bear  S.  £..  or  S.  S.  £.  If  the  ship  suls  well,  or  has  been  fovored  by  the  brees^,  y.^ 
may  bring  it  to  bear  S.,  whence,  msiking  good  a  N.  N.  £•  course,  you  need  not  tnrk  vr~ 
jou  have  nm  18  or  19  leagues.    If  your  last  course  should  not  have  been  belter  ihnn  N 
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1^  B*»  or  N.,  j<m  dmuI  be  pottcnki^  eftutiMii  not  to  pus  the  tetitode  of  21®.  lo  the 
mfgtiU  when  you  think  yoa  are  near  thai  latitude,  be  eare  to' sound;  and  (ke  ipoment  jtm 
have  bottom*  about  ship  and  ttaad  the  other  war  tUI  mankngt  wheiy  you  may  agahi  tack 
and  fetdi  to  the  windwazd  of  the  whito  fhoale  of  the  Cayooa» 

The  whito  heOom  it  very  reedihr  eeen :  yoa  may  mn  on  the  ed|^  of  the  banli  to  the 
■oatfawBPd  of  the  Southern  Keys  tor  a  league,  or  perhaps  a  league  and  a  half,  in  from  7 
to  14  fiuhonw ;  but  farther  on  there  are  redis,  with  three  fitthoms,  aft  mool,  on  them.  In 
the  day  time  you  may  atand  on  to  the  northward,  (supposing  that  yoa  have  net  aeon  the 
landfj  and  yeu  will  descry  the  Soudiem  Keys  of  the  Cayoos ;  or,  if  fiuther  to  the  wind- 
waro,  Sandy  Key.  Yen  must  be  careful  Jiot  to  gd  to  leeward  of  the  i^to  shoals  which 
extend  sontii  of  a  small  sandy  iaiet,  vHuch  is  entirely  drowned  at  h^  water.  It  is  very 
difficnlt  to  be  seen,  and  your  lead  even  cannot  gisre  you  waming,  as  you'  &fl  suddenly  into 
three  frthoma. 

To  the  aoulb-weatwwd  of  Sand  Kfy  lies  the  Endynubn  Reef  or  Shoair  which  ia  tie- 
scribed  below. 

When  yon  have  Sand  Key  bearing  £.,  at  the  distance  of  3, 3,  or  4  leagaea,  steering  N. 


bgr  £.,  or  N.  N.  £.,_8  or  10_  leagues,  will  entirely  dear  you  of  the  paasa^.    In  mng 


through,  keep  the  Turk's  Islands  side  on  bc^rd,  m  older  to  vvoid  the  Aeefs 
PhUip,  which  extend  from  the  N.  E.  point  of  the  Grand  Cayce. 

Sand  Key  ia  eae  mife  long,  and,  in  fine  weather,  may  be  aeen  8  leaguee  elf;  when  you 
we  to  the  southward  of  it  you  would  take  it  for  two  iafauids,  ito  m«ule  part  being  a  low 
drowned  land.  On  the  west  side  are  7  or  8  fieithoms,  upon  the  bank  wnidx  borden  the 
hey,  at  the  distance  of  3  leagnea,  and  joins  a  reef  that  extends  a  mile  fit>m  the  nmth 
point  of  it. 

The  sootfa  point  has,  at  abont  two  eables'  lengtli,  three  roeks  close  to  each  other,  by 
which  it  may  be  known ;  but,  to  have  them  open  and  dear  of  die  land,  yon  must  not  be 

fiur  off,  nor  bring  them  to  the  eastward  of  N.  £. 

The  most  certain  mark  by  which  jron  may  know  Sand  Key,  is  that  from  the  N.  £.  and 
^e  W.  N.  W.;  you  will  see  do  other  island,  and  the  sand  upon  it  is  quite  ndiito  in  the 
ran.  The  anchorage  is  only  known  by  the  whito  water,  from  6  to  4  fathoms,  within 
ewivle  shot  of  it;  but  ships  which  dnsw  mndi  water  must  anchor  about  half  a  mile  off, 
bringing  the  south  point  to  bear  S.  £.,  and  the  middle  of  it  from  £.  to  £.  by  N. ;  the 
noru  rocka  there  cover  you  as  fb*  aa  N.  N.  £.,  and  yon  may  easily  get  under  way  with 
noy  wind,  aa  the  norths,  which  are  mast  to  be  feared,  bk)w  onlv  afong  the  coast,  so  that 
the  weot  side  may  be  reckoned  a  good  roadstead.  A  ship  which  may,  by  some  accident, 
have  been  prevented  from  sailing  through  the  passage,  would  find  a  good  shelter  here, 
and  might,  without  difficulty,  wait  fiir  a  more  fevorabw  wind.  The  reef  on  the  north 
part  of  the  key  stretches  from  it  north  a  little  westerhr,  a  long  mile,  when  it  makes  a  little 
iiook  to  ttie  S.  W.,  bnt  breaks  every  where,  and  within  pistd  shot  there  are  8  fathome ; 
thou^  yoa  nraat  not  come  so  near  on  the  other  parte  of  the  island,  for  here  and  there 
mre  some  rocks,  which  have  only  2  fiuhoms  water  upon  them.  The  ^ast  side  has  hig^ 
breakers  ouite  to  the  shore. 

Sand  K^  ia  low  and  barren,  being  burnt  by  the  sun,  and  continually  beaten  by  the 
grinds  and  tae  sea:  it  produces  some  small  buuies  only. 

SAND  K£  Y. — Sand  Key  may  be  seen  about  3  learaes  ofiT:  it  makes  at  first  Uke  three 
islands,  being  formed  of  two  Uttis  hillocks  and  a  rock,  known  by  the  name  of  Split  Rock, 
tiumrii  there  ia  water  knee-deep  between  it  and  the  key.  This  rock  serves  to  distinguiBh 
Sand  Key,  over  which  it  is  probable  that  the  sea  breaks  in  all  the  norths,  and  other  im- 
petuous winds,  for  it  is  very  low;  you  may  easily  land  upon  it  under  the  hillock,  where 
tliere  was  formerly  a  pyramid. 

Thii  key  is  scarcely  more  than  1300  geometrical  pacea  (of  5  foefreach)  long.    From 
Ciie  south  end  the  reef  runs  off  three-quarters  of  a  mile  S.  and  S.  byW.,  at  tiie  end  of 
^vhich  are  diree  rocks,  which  always  break  and  show  themselves.    The  hiliock  on  the 
0outh  part  is  joined  to  that  of  the  middle  part  by  a  low  land,  which  looks  like  a  savannah ; 
And  from  that  to  the  west  point»  the  land  is  also  very  low  and  even :  'you  cannot  land  here, 
XMnr  must  yon  anchor  near  this  part,  but  towards  the  south,  where  all  the  dangers  show 
themselves.  From  die  N.  W.  point  is  a  reef  to  die  N.  by  W.  North  N.  W.,  more  than>2 
xmilea,  and  about  a  swivel  shot  from  the  end  of  this  reef,  is  a  large  rock,  always  above  wa- 
Car ;  three-ouartera  of  a  mile  from  which  you  have  6  fothoms,  rocky  ground.    You  can- 
net  land  at  the  east  sale,  which  is  8nrronn<ied  with  rocks.    The  anchorage  may  be  made 
very  convenient,  by  carrying  an  anchor,  with  two  or  three  hawsers,  to  the  westward,  and 
dien  yon  would  clear  the  Island  with  every  wind.    But  in  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
yon  had  bettor  anchor  about  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half  off,  to  be  less  exposed  to  the  swell 
0«ot  in  by  the  S.  £.  breese,  which  is  generally  violent. 

THE  £NDYMION  SHOAL  has  on  it  four  feet  water,  and  bears  S.  S.  W.  1  W., 
^4  miles  from  Great  Sand  Key. 

THE  SWIMMER,  on  the  B.  E.  Elbow  of  the  Caycos  Bank,  haa  but  7  foot  water  oo 

and  bean  from  the  Endymion  Shoal  W.  |  S.,  14  miles  distant. 
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Soiith-w68t  of  Sandf  Key  is  a  wlifte  shod,  extendiiig  aboat  3|  Bules  finoai 
which  may  be  fioand  from  7  to  9  firthoois. 

SALT  KEY.  or  the  LITTLE  TURK.— Whea  yoa  leaie  Sand  Key,  and 
Salt  Key,  yoa  must  niake  a  north  coarse  along  the  reti,  which  mna  off  more  linn 
mUe;  (ui  these  bearingi  from  yon,  yoo  come  afanoat  within  a  atone's  throw  of  k;  in-  M 
that  distaoce,  there  are  8  fiithoma.  Having  gotten  roond  the  head  of  it,  yon  are  to  mke 
a  N.  N.  £.  oonne  tt>  the  Litde  Tnrk,  wludi  yon  may  then  see ;  and  yoa  will  Iom  dia 
Bonndinga  ao  soon  as  yoa  have  brought  the  reef  any  thing  to  the  aoulhwanl  of  yoo.  It  it 
two  lea^EMs  from  the  reef  to  the  N.  W.  point  of  the  Salt  Key,  near  which  yoa  amy  an- 
chor; ^t  the  bank  is  very  ateep :  lor  when  yoor  anchor  ia  gone  in  ive  fii^oma,  widBn 
moaket  ahot  of  the  ahoro,  yoa  will  find  the  ahip  in  20  frthoma,  and  no  groond  a  vwy  BoIb 
way  aatem.  Yoa  Ining  i»e  point  N.  N.  E.,  or  N.  E.  by  N.,  and  the  other  point  S.  by 
W.,  or  S.  S.  W. ;  yoa  mast  look  for  clear  gnrand,  or  yoo  will  have  year  cable  cot  with 
the  locka.  Hieae  plaoea  are  ^  only  when  the  trade  wind  ia  aettlod ;  for  yon  naoat  nat 
be  candit  here  with  any  other. 

SaltKeyiaN.  by  £.  from  Sand  Key,  and  Ilea  N.  by  E.  like  Ae  two  othen;  itiaofa 
triangolar  form,  ita  length  aomething  more  tiun  three  molBa:  it  ia  hi|^ier  than  Sand  Key, 
and  yoa  wiU  aee  here  wod  there  aome  little  rinnga  or  hillnckw,  and  a  gnat  many  bmihea 
and  amall  trees,  fit  only  for  fire-wood. 

GRAND  KEY,  or  GRAND  TURK.-.lIavmg  adnmced  to  the  north  point  of  Sdt 
Key,  yoa  will  aee  the  Great  Key  bearing  N.  N.  £.  2|  leagaea ;  ao  aoon  aa  yoa  are 
of  the  reefo,  which  atratch  off  from  the  Little  Tarfc,  two  caUea*  lengA,  it  wfl  be 
that  the  bank  continoea  firom  thia  N.  £.  by  Nm  to  the  mnxdi  point  of  the  Grant  Key, 
which  yoa  ahoold  make  a  N.  N.  £.  coarae,  though  yoa  mi^t  ran  along  the 
of  the  bank  in  4  fothoma,  or  might  indeed  anchor  npon  it,  as  yoa  woold  be  ahetored  from 
tibe  trade  wind  by  the  bank  and  its  keya.  Yoa  moat,  howoTer,  be  cantioaB  in  ateeimg 
N.  £.  of  a  reef  that  runa  off  from  Cotton  Key  W.  by  N^  aeldora  showmg  itaetf  in  mode- 
rate  weadier,  and  atrotching  aa  fiur  aa  the  aooth  point  of  tim  Great  Key. 

If  yoa  mean  to  anchor  on  the  weat  nde,  which  ia  moch  like  the  Salt  Key,  (tlmai^ 
not  ao  good  aa  the  Sand  Key,)  yoa  had  better  keep  along  the  bank,  leat  yoa  get  too  for 
to  the  feeward,  and  haul  in  weat  from  a  hillock,  wluch  may  be  plainly  ifiatingaiBhed 
nearly  in;  the  bank  ia  very  ateep,  and  looks  ahoal;  bat  yoa  will  find  4  or  5  fiidnkBaa 
Tery  cloae  to  the  land.  Yoa  moat,  however,  atand  in  only  npoo  white 
bring  EngUah  Point  £.  by  N.;  off  that  point  are  some  braakera  qate  doae  to  the 
and  there  ia  ahoal  water.  When  the  befiire  mentioned  hiOocka  bear  E.  by  S^  yam  aaay 
anchor  within  half  a  cable'a  length  of  the  iahnd,  looking  oat  for  clear  graond ;  Ejififiah 
Point  will  then  bear  north,  and  the  Sooth  Point  8.  E- ;  yoor  anchor  will  be  in  4  or  5 
fothoma,  the  ahip  in  9  or  10,  and  the  atom  in  20,  25,  or  perhapa  no  groond  to  be  fiwind 
It  wiQ  be  prudent  in  ataying  here  to  observe  when  the  trade  wind  dies,  for  yoa  base  v«vy 
little  room  to  torn;  yon  should  alao  ahvaya  buoy  your  caUea,  for  the aandy  boHiona  ia  fnl 
of  large  atones,  aaiong  which  caUea  and  anchon  have  often  been  loot. 

The  vesaek  which  load  aalt,  generally  anchor  to  the  northward  of  Eng|idi  Pont; 
being  nearer  to  the  Salt  Pond;  but  neither  the  ahelter  nor  the  ground  are  ao  good 
the  other  place.     No  passage  is  to  be  found  to  the  southward  of  this  island,  bat 
boat,  aa  there  ia  a  reeC  which  ia  a  branch  of  that  aurrounding  the  weather  aide 
keya  and  banka.    The  Great  Key  haa  the  beat  ground  of  the  three  iaianda. 

Of  the  two  aalt-ponda  which  are  on  the  key,  one  only  fumiahea  aak ;  It  ia  dboaft  4^W 
yarda  wide,  and  ita  middling  breadth  above  200.    It  prodncea  three  timea  a 
the  pond  of  Salt  Key;  bat  the  grun  of  the  aak  ia  coaraer,  and  not  ao  hn^b^ 
the  latter. 

The  btitade  of  die  north  point  of  the  Grand  Turk  ia  2I<>  30'  N.      - 

SQUARE  HANDKERCHIEF,  or  MOUCHOIR  QUARRS  ^OAL— ^ 
bank  of  31  milea  in  extent,  in  aa  eaat  and  west  directioo ;  the  eaatem  end  ia21  aailea 
running  nearly  north  and  south.    On  the  N.  £•  point  of  the  bank,  in  lat.  21^  06'  K., 
70^  30'  W.,  there  ia  a  ahoal  that  breaks;  and  an  the  northern  edge  of  the  bank  tfa«a 
two  large  ahoals,  each  of  six  miles  in  extent.    Hie  S.  W.  end  of  die  bank  ia  in  laA.  d>^ 
56%  k>ng.  71°  W.    The  S.  E.  end  ia  clean,  having  on  it  finom  9  td  15  fothoms. 

Shipa  oug^t  never  to  venture  within  any  part  oif  the  white  grounda,  beeanas  tlaay  manr 
often  faD  from  14  fothoms  te  10  feet ;  i£^  by  accident,  they  find  themaelvea  i0  llie  nasdj^ 
of  them,  the  beat  way  ia  to  tack,  and  go  out  the  aame  way  they  come  in,  rangnag 
the  grounds.  *** 

SILVER  KEY  BANK.— This  Bank  ia  of  greet  extent;  the  N.  W.  pomt  bei^C 
20°  54',  long.  69°  56',  running  aouth-easteriy  39  miles ;  thence  sooth-weateily  U 
thence  west,  a  little  north,  to  lat.  20°  18'  K.,  tong.  70°  02'  W.    On  the 
edge  of  the  bank  there  is  a  shoii  of  ooral  rocks  a-wash,  of  17  milea  in  extent,  in  m 
easterly  direction,  and  of  a  triangular  form.     The  western  edge  of  the  bank, 
ception  of  the  N.  W.  point,  and  a  reef  in  bit.  20°  27',  kmg.  70°  0',  is  clear. 

X  ou  experience  on  the  edges  of  the  shoals  weak  currents,  which 
^rectionB  of  those  edges.    On  the  Square  Handkerchief  they  are  scaroe^ 
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S.nS.  part  of  Uie  SSrer  Keys  yon  find  tfaem  settlof  to  the  west  and  N.  W.;  but  a  abort 
league  from  die  grounds  their  effect  is  not  perceivable. 

In  general  yon  ought  not  to  mind,  in  your  reckoning,  tbt  weak  currents  which  exist 
in  these  passages,  th^  being  no  where  to  be  feared. 

SILV£R  KEY  PASSAGE.— Should  yon,  by  any  circumstance,  be  forced  to  go 
from  Cape  Haytien,  through  the  Square  Handkerchief  you  must  at  the  departure  make 
your  course  good  N.  £.  by  E.  and  E.ii.  E.  If  the  wind  suffer  you  to  steer  that  course, 
you  would  pass  in  the  mid-channel;  but  if  you  are  forced  to  turn,  and  should  not  get 
sight  of  the  Ha3rtien  shore,  afler  you  have  once  got  into  the  longitude  of  70^  20^  you 
must  not  pass  the  ktitude  of  20°  25'  without  frequently  heaving  the  lead.  If  you  come 
as  far  as  20°  35'  without  getting  ground,  yon  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Silver  Keys, 
and  must  only  look  out  for  the  Square  Handkerchief  which  is  not  dangerous  on  die 
south,  the  bottom  giving  you  notice  in  10  and  15  fadioms.  In  the  latter  case,  continue 
to  get  to  the  north-eastward,  and  when  you  come  into  the  latitude  of  21°  20'  N.  you  wHl 
be  entirely  out  of  tibe  passage.  A  very  strong  current  b  found  to  set  to  the  S.  W. 
through  the  Silver  and  Handkerchief  Passages,  after  strong  breezes  from  the  N.  £.,  par- 
ticularly on  the  decrease  of  the  moon. 

BAJO  NA  VXD  AD.— The  north  point  of  this  bank  lies  in  long.  68<>  46'  W.,  and  kt 
20®  12'  N.,  and  extends  in  a  southeriy  direction  about  25  miles ;  it  is  12  miles  wide  in  the 
centre,  and  has  on  it  from  14  to  26  rathoms  water,  and  is  perfectly  free  of  danger.  Ves- 
sels bound  to  the  north  side  of  St  Domingo,  can  have  an  excellent  opportunitf  of  cor- 
recting their  longitude  by  running  for  this  bank,  which  is  laid  down  from  the  recent  sur- 
▼eysof  Capt  R.  Owen,  R.  N.,  and  published  by  E.  &  6.  W.  Blunt,  1833. 

In  passing  to  the  northward  of  Porto  Rico,  a  lookout  should  be  kept  for  a  rock  or  shoal 
(if  not  more  than  one)  which  certainly  exists  there,  although  its  exact  situation  is  not  yet 
known.  This  danger  has  been  noticed,  where  it  is  statwi  that  an  American  schooner 
•truck  upon  it  in  1817,  in  latitude  about  20^  N. ;  and  we  have  since  met  with  another 
notice  which  states  that,  '*  at  50  miles  north  from  Porto  Rico,  Captain  Baxter,  in  the  brig 
Robert,  struck  on  a  rocii,  and  remained  several  hours." 

THE  BANK-BLINK  OF  THE  CAYCOS  AND  BAHAMAS.— In  a  letter  dated 
September  30,  1819,  Captain  Livingston  asks,  **  Has  Mr.  De  Msyne  taken  any  notice 
of  the  Bank-Blink  ?  I  name  this  from  the  Ice-filtnk,  to  which  I  presume  it  bears  a  re- 
semblance. On  the  Caycos  Bank  I  have  seen  it  very  distinctly  in  a  dark  night.  On 
the  Bahama  Banks  I  have  not  had  the  same  opportunity  of  observing  it  distinctly, 
though  I  have  also  noticed  it  there.  Once  on  approaching  the  Ceycos,  when  coming 
from  the  United  States,  I  saw  it  appearing  extremely  beautiful,  during  sun  shine,  and 
consider  it  as  arising  from  the  rays  of  Sght  reflected  by  the  white  sand  of  the  banks 
in  daylicht,  and  ^e  reflectM>n  of  the  white  sandy  bottom  on  the  atmosphere  at  night." 

The  Ice-Blink  is  an  effulgence  or  reflection  of  light,  seen  over  the  congregated  ices, 
and  even  about  incfividual  icebergs.  It  enables  the  mariner  to  distinguish  Qiem  at  some 
distance,  even  in  the  darkest  ni^t. 

Another  voyager,  on  passing  over  the  Great  Bank,  has  made  similar  remarks  on  the 
reflection  of  light  ftom  me  white  sand  of  the  bank  to  the  atmosphere.  His  words  are, 
**  It  was  a  novel  situation  to  behold  an  expanse  of  sea,  unbounded  by  any  land,  and  the 
bottom,  at  the  same  time,  distinctly  visible  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet.  Although  the 
day  was  cloudless,  and  the  atmos|Miere  uncommonly  pure,  the  azure  of  the  honzontal 
Ay  seemed  flushed  with  an  infusion  of  pink  color,  producinsan  effect  as  beautiful  as  it 
was  singular.    We  now  drew  near  to  New  Providence.'* — ArKinnotCs  West  Indies,  1804. 

In  allusion  to  thb  passage  Captain  Livingston  says,  **  There  was  a  greenish  rather 
than  a  pink  tinge  thrown  up  over  the  Caycos  Bank,  at  the  time  I  most  particularly  re- 
marked it.  Some  of  the  fiunter  hues  of  the  rainbow  come  the  nearest  to  its  appearance 
ml  that  tiBie.*'      "^ 

Oeneral  Directions  making,  and  navigating  on,  the  Coast  of  Cuba. 

In  the  rainy  season,  or  season  of  the  southerly  winds,  vessels  bound  from  Europe  to 
Cuba  ought  to  pass  to  ^e  northward  of  Porto  Rico  and  Hayti  or  St.  Domingo ;  and  du- 
ring the  season  of  the  norths,  they  shoukl  pass  to  the  southward  of  these  islands,  unless 
their  porl  pf  destination  requires  them  to  do  otherwise.  There  are  other  reasons  for 
adhering  to  this  mode  of  navigating.  In  Cuba  the  ports  to  which  vessels  are  bound  from 
£nrope,  may  be  reduced  to  two  :  these  are  the  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  and  the  Havana.  If 
bound  to  the  first  it  is  necessary,  in  every  season,  to  direct  your  course  directly  to  it ; 
that  is,  in  the  season  of  the  norths  to  steer  from  Cape  Tiburon,  the  S.  W,  point  of  Hayti, 
in  order  to  make  some  point  on  the  south  side  of  Cuba,  to  windward  of  the  intended  port, 
or  even  to  windward  of  Guantanamo ;  and,  in  the  season  of  the  souths,  to  steer  from  Cape 
l^icholas'  Mole,  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Hayti,  almost  west  for  the  port,  making,  in  the 
first  place,  the  vark>us  points  of  the  coast  of  Cuba,  which  are  after  described.  But  if 
boaod  to  Havana,  attention  should  always  be  paki  to  the  season ;  that  is,  if  your  pas* 
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ift  made  im  die  tian  of  the  aordif*  yim  ibeaU  90  to  Ae  eoatk  of  Ci 
yon  have  to  retom  the  distance  botweeo  Gape  Antooia  asd  Tlai— ; 
veoieiice  it  aot  compaiafcip  to  that  which  migjbt  bo  oecaamod  ob  the  maA  aida  I7  a 
hard  norths  whidi  would  oot  only  ezpoao  a  ▼eoael  to  heafj  ]iaka»  hot  an^  lelaid  die 
voyage  much  hmger  than  the  tive  raquired  to  reach  Havana  froln  Cape  Antonio ;  fat 
this  distance  may  be  worked  np  to  a  short  tinie,  as  yov  mmy  have  the  aaaistanee  of  tfas 
comot  to  the  eastward,  aa  more  paiticulurly  described  in  the  direetiQna  fiir  the  Stoaia  if 
Florida. 

Those  navwating  on  the  aonth  of  Cuba,  1^10  have  no  oceaaiin  to  feancfa  a 
or  aay  part  of  that  enast,  should  give  it  a  good  offing,  and  proceed  to  the 
Cape  do  CroE.    Here  it  may  be  obaerved  ttiat.  at  the  distance  of  3&  le^gnea 
Cape,  is  the  weotom  end  of  the  low  iaiand  called  the  Caymanbnck,  the  N.  £. 
is  surrounded  by  aa  estonaive  reef,  the  making  of  which  is  daagefoos  by  night, 
a  reef  extenda  from  it  4  milss  out  to  sea;  and  aUowanoe  nroat  ahraya  he 
4;orreDt,  whfeh,  althoagh  variable,  is  geneiaHy  prevalent  here.    The  aaft 
pears  to  be  to  the  northward  of  the  Cayman's ;  but  even  here  it  is  raqanato  to  be^ 
a  shoal,  00  which  14  fathoms  have  been  found,  and  which  was  diaeewirsd  by 
packet  bound  to  Trinidad,  in  1800.  and  there  is  reason  for  saspecting  that  it  haa  spati  of 
very  little  wator.    The  positkm  of  this  sheal,  aoeording  to  the  last  Spanish  cfaaitp  is 
20<^  11'  N.  long.  80°  38'  W*    It  had  previonaly  been  repreaeoiednwie  diaa  half  a 
forther  to  the  eastward. 

The  same  chart  repreaenta  another  shoal  of  81  ftthnasa  to  the  ■Bvtf»«aBtiiand»  in 
SO^'  30',  and  kmg.  SO^  27'. 

The  navigation  on  the  nordi  of  Cuba  is  diat  of  the  Bahama  or  Old  ChanneL  Far 
channel  it  is  customary  to  take  a  pilot,  who  may  be  engaged  either  at  Agnadiilat  ea  Aa 
N.  W.  coast  of  Poito  Rkso,  or  at  Baiacoa,  in  Cuba,  as  noticed  herssAsr.  If  appaanch* 
ing  Baraooa,  for  thia  pnrpoae,  it  wiB  be  requisite  to  determine  the  ship's  jphee^,  m  the  vi» 
dnity  of  Cape  fifayai ;  for  otherwise  yon  may  happen  to  foil  in  to  faewaid  of  Baineaa ; 
and  even  without  die  necessity  of  calling  for  a  pilot,  it  will  ha  proper  to  anke  the  knd  ia 
die  nei^borfaood  <^  the  cape,  for  the  sake  of  a  departure  hence  to  the  westward,  and  for 
correcting  any  error  produced  by  current.  The  remariaWe  pointo  of  all  thia  coaat  w9 
be  deocribed.  Theae  deacriptionB  must,  of  eourae,  be  especially  regarded,  and  atncdf 
attended  to. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  in  this  channel,  indepemdetU  sf  amy  cicrrmC,  Aeru  ia  a 
regular  tide.    The  current  itself  is  very  uncertain,  and  no  doubt  fluctoataa 
the  variations  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  winds,  &c.    It  sometimea  aels  £•  S.  £.,  at 
W.  N.  W.,  and  again  ceases.    With  every  precaution,  a  veaael  oo|^  not  to 
meridian  of  Point  Matemillo,  without  having  made  and  remarked  it  weD;  aa  all  the 
of  the  most  zeafous  and  attentive  navigator  may  otherwiae  be  of  do  avail  to  keep 
of  the  Mucaras  Shoal,  on  the  north  mde,  which  shows  no  symptom  of  ite  esiste 
a  vessel  is  aground  upon  it.    If  obliged  to  beat  up  at  ni^tt,  it  on^t  to  be  doae  a*  as 
not  to  probng  the  tack  more  than  will  oompletely  and  oeitainly  dear  the  M^raaaa 
Having  passed  over  the  night  in  this  manner,  so  soon  aa  it  is  clear  day,  steer  a*  as  to 
make  Uie  oout.  and  neogDke  k  iraU.    If  it  be  Mt  in  li^  atoM^  to  Ito 
make  it. 

Having  once  recogiaed  Matemillo  Point,  direct  your  course  so  aa  to 
or  Ginger  Key,  at  the  distance  of  2  leagues,  if  by  night ;  cr  make  it  by  day,  and 
keep  over  towards  die  edges  of  the  Great  Bank  and  Salt  Key  Bank,  radier  than  an  dhs 
keys  of  the  coast  of  Cuba,  which  offer  few  remarka  that  can  be  depended  on ;  and  «■  ap- 
proach to  which  n  therefore  dangerous.  You  wiB  have  passed  all  dieae  key* 
abreast  of  Point  Ycacos,  and  may  thence  proceed.  But  the  asfest  way«  aa  befoa« 
is  towards  the  southern  edge  of  the  Salt  Key  Bank,  paasing  dience  to^e 
cording  to  judgment,  the  state  of  the  current,  &€• 


ISLAND  OF  CUBA. 


CUBA^— This  is  the  laiigest  ishmd  in  die  West  Indies,  and  is  sitnatad  at  the 
extremity  of  the  multitude  of  islands,  keys,  and  banks,  which  separate  the  C 
Sea  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  length,  from  Cape  Maysi,  on  the  east,  to  Cape 
Antook>,  on  the  west,  is  about  308  leagues ;  ito  breadth  is  unequal,  being  finm  12  to 
leagues. 

Cape  Maj^  the  most  easterly  point  of  the  south  part  of  Cuba,  is  aitaatoc 
kt.  20<^  131'  N.  and  h>ng.  740'  9  W.    The  point  itaelf  is  a  few  beach,  and 
deariy  aeon  until  you  are  nearly  up  with  it.     Landing  on  it  is  eztrem^ 
a  reef  extends  from  It  nearly  a  mile  to  the  eastward ;  and  advaneing  towanis  it 
die  night  is  very  unsafe,  unleaB  yon  have  previonaly.  In  dayUght;  markad  the  h|g|i 
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of  the  interior  QooDtiy,  eitlMr  of  Cuba  or  of  Hayti.  From  thie  point  tihe  eoast  trende 
to  the  N.  W.,  and  rounds  to  River  Maysi,  at  a  mile  from  the  cape.  From  this  riTer  te 
Point  Asoles,  which  is  another  mile,  nearly  in  the  iame  direction,  the  coast  is  bounded 
bv  a  reef,  which  extends  ont  about  a  cablets  length,  and  has  a  break  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Maysi.  From  Point  Asnles  die  land  begins  to  lise,  and  the  coast  is  clean,  and 
tiends  about  W.  N.  W.  for  5  miles  to  Punta  Frayle,  or  Friar^s  Point,  whence  it  extends 
west  6  miles,  to  the  River  Yamuri,  and  continues  in  the  same  direction  2  miles  i^ore,  to 
Ae  Harbor  of  Mata.  All  this  coast  is  very  dean,  and  you  may  run  along  it  within  half 
a  mile. 

The  Harbor  of  Mata  is  veiy  small,  and  too  shallow  to  admit  vesseb  drawing  more  than 
12  feet.  To  enter  it  you  have  only  to  keep  in  mid-channel,  and  anchor  in  from  14  to  18 
feet  water,  almost  in  die  middle  of  the  bay^  All  the  shores  have  shoal  water  frtHn  them, 
ao  tiiat  there  is  a  space  of  oafy  2  cables'  length  in  diasieter,  in  which  there  ia  sufficient 
depth  for  aaohoring. 

From  Puerto  de  Mata  the  coast  trends  nearly  N.  W^  6  miles,  to  Port  Majana,  and  at 
2  short  miles  from  it  is  the  mouth  of  the  River  Bonuu  This  piece  of  coast,  as  Well  as 
the  preceding,  is  very  dean. 

Point  Majana  and  Baracoa  Point,  which  lie  nearly  east  and  west,  3  miles  distant  from 
each  other,  form  a  bay,  in  the  east  psit  of  which  is  the  anchorage  of  Playa  de  Mie^ 
(Molasses  Beach,)  and  in  the  west,  Uie  mouth  of  the  Port  of  Bancoa ;  in  the  middloi 
between  these  two  anchorages,  is  the  town  of  BanuxNi,  standing  on  the  S*  £.  point  of  tfa^ 
harbor  of  the  same  name.  In  this  town  dwell  the  pilots  for  the  Bahama,  or  Old  Chan- 
nel; and  therefore  vessels  whioh  have  not  previously  engaged  one  at  die  Agnadilla,  in 
Porto  Rico,  come  here  for  one. 

The  anchorage  of  Playa  de  Miel  is  veiy  open  to  the  norths.  To  anchor  in  it,  yon 
have  onlv  to  approach  Point  Majana,  and  anchor  somethmg  to  the  south  of  k,  in  from  IQ 
to  30  fathoms,  on  a  sandy  bottom,  taking  care  not  to  get  to  the  east  of  that  point,  where 
yon  would  be  immediately  in  4,  or  even  in  less  than  4  fothoms  of  water.  The  general 
object  of  coming  to  Baracoa  being  only  to  obtain  a  pilot,  there  is  no  necessity,  in  that 
case,  to  anchor;  but  approaching  Point  Majana,  even  within  two  cables'  lengdi,  if  yon 
choose,  fire  a  cannon  or  gun  and  a  pilot  will  come  off  directly.  Aa  the  Playa  de  Miel  is 
entirely  open  to  the  norths,  in  the  season  of  them,  it  is  much  exposed ;  and,  therefors^ 
any  vessel  under  the  necessity  of  anchoring,  should  steer  at  once  for  Baracoa,  to  the  en* 
trance  of  which  there  is  no  obstade,  as  it  is  completely  clean,  having  no  danger  but  what 
may  be  seen ;  and  consulting  the  ptuk  of  it,  you  may  choose  the  spot  to  aachor  in  which 
best  suits  the  draught  of  v^ter  of  your  veasek 

BARACOA  HARBOR,  though  secure  and  sheltered,  has  the  great  inconvenience  of 
presenting  its  mouth  to  the  breexe,  and  a  great  swell  conseqaendy  sets  in ;  and,  being 
able  to  get  out  of  it  with  the  land  breeze  only,  vessels  are  often  detained  much  time  ia 
it  during  the  northa,  when  the  land  breeze  is  not  frequent;  but  in  the  rainy  season  you 
may  almost  reckon  en  having  it  every  night.  The  Anvil  HiU  of  Baracoa,  (£1  Yunque 
de  Baracoa,)  which  is  a  litde  mountain  about  5  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  harbor,  ii 
an  excellent  mark  to  recognize  it  by,  as,  in  dear  days,  it  may  be  discovered  at  a  distance 
of  more  than  12  leagues,  and  appean,  over  the  odier  high  land,  like  the  flat  top  of  aa 
smviL 

From  the  Harbor  of  Baracoa  the  coast  trends  almost  true  nordi,  3  milea,  to  Point 
Caoas,  which,  although  very  dean,  ought  not  to  be  approached,  becaase^  being  com- 
pletely open  to  the  breeze,  there  is  dways  a  heavy  swell  setting  upon  it.  From  Point 
Canns  to  the  Harbor  Maravi  is  2  miles ;  the  coast  tren<k  nearly  west,  and  is  very  deaB4 
PORT  MARAVI,  though  small,  is  well  sheltered  from  the  nordis.  Its  entrance  is 
not  difficult,  for  you  have  only  to  keep  in  mid-channel,  which  is  less  than  a  cable's  length 
in  width ;  and  miming  in  for  the  middle  of  the  bay,  anchor  aa  soon  as  an  islet  which  ia 
Co  its  westom  side  bean  in  the  same  direcdon. 

From  Maiavi  the  coast  trends  nearly  north,  making  a  bend  (or  bight)  to  Point  Vany 
■nd  from  dience  it  runs  to  the  N.  W.,  forming  another  bend  to  Port  Navaa,  which  is  an 
opening  of  about  2  cables'  length  in  extent,  in  dl  directions,  with  its  mouth  to  the  nordi ; 
therefore,  useful  only  as  a  shelter  from  the  breezes.  To  enter  it,  no  more  is  necessary 
ifaan  an  inspection  of  the  plan.* 

From  Port  Navas  to  Port  Cayaguaneque,  the  dtstonce  is  on^  two  short  miles.  ^J^** 
g^oaneque  is  fit  for  very  small  vessels  only,  and  its  entrance  is  only  40  yards  wide.  The 
plan  will  give  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  present  themselvea 
in  taking  it. 

TACO.— Three  and  a  hdf  miles  frem  Cayi^naneque  is  die  Harbor  of  Taco.  It  ia 
^vrell  sheltered;  but  though,  m  its  interior,  there  is  a  depth  for  any  class  of  vessels,  yet  its 
•Dtrance  has  a  bar  with  only  from  13  to  18  feet  on  it,  and  it  is  dso  obstructed  by  rocky 
faoala  with  litde  water  on  them,  which  stretch  out  from  bodi  shores ;  but  as,  on  account 
of  the  bar,  vessels  drawing  only  10  or  12  feet  water  should  go  in,  those  will  run  no  risk 
io  running  over  the  dioab,  and  therefore  may  take  this  harbor  l»y  keeping  in  mid-chan« 
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nel;  and  when  once  put  Ae  entnmce,  thejr  vmj  direct  tliemeeWee  to  tbat  part  of  dia 
harbor  which  snitB  tfaem  beat. 

From  the  harbor  of  Taco  to  Point  Jaragna  la  2^  milea;  and  the  eoaat,  nindi  ■  a 
sandy  beach,  ia  clean.  At  Point  Jaragna  it  ceaaea  to  be  ao,  Aon^  all  between  it  and 
Cape  Mayai  may  be  mn  along  at  a  mile's  distance.  Point  Jarajcoa  aenda  out  a  rerf 
which  atretchea  to  die  N.  W.  of  it;  this  point  ia  die  eaatom  one  of  the  anchorage  of  the 
aaaie  name,  which  ia  only  an  opening  in  the  reef,  by  which  a  veasel  may  enter  upon  the 
bank  or  ehoal,  and  find  uielter  from  the  aea,  behind  the  reef.  The  break  or  moolh  ia 
only  two-thirds  of  a  caUe's  length  wide;  and  from  it  to  some  islets  which  are  to  die  S. 
W.  of  it,  die  distance  ia  two  cables.  The  islets  are  three  in  nnmber ;  the  aonthem  one 
ia  the  largest;  die  anchorage  for  large  veasels  extends  only  till  yon  are  E.  and  W.,  tme. 
with  the  sondi  part  of  the  middle  islet;  as  forther  in,  ttiere  are  only  12  to  18  feci  of 
water.  To  take  thia  anchorage  it  is  necesaair  to  aail  ontside  die  r^eC  which  extendb 
ont  from  Point  Jaragua,  until  the  east  part  of  the  great  islet  beara  nearly  S.  W^  then 
ateer  directly  for  it;  and  if  the  Teasel  be  hige,  anchor  as  aoon  aa  yon  are  E.  and  MT. 
widi  the  middle  iriet,  in  6  fothoma,  on  a  aandy  bottom :  bnt  if  die  Teasel  draw  not  mora 
than  14  feet,  yen  may  mn  forther  in,  keeping,  if  yon  choose,  widiin  a  quarter  of  a  cafala 
of  the  great  islet,  and  about  a  caUe'a  lengdi  from  the  middie  of  it  yon  may  mnthot  m 
19  feet,  on  clay*  You  may  alao  enter  the  mouth  without  attending  to  die  given  mark- 
ation  of  S.  W.,  because  die  reef  itwif  shows  the  opening.  This  harbor  ahoold  iiefcr 
be  taken,  except  in  a  caae  of  neceaaity,  aa  there  can  be  no  other  motive  for  Teaseli 
coming  to  it. 

From  Point  Jaragua  the  coast  trenda,  first  to  the  N.  W.,  and  afterwards  to  die  norft, 
forming  a  great  bay  to  Point  Gnarioo,  which  ia  7  miles  distant  from  the  former.  The 
reef  which  extends  to  Point  Jaragua,  rounds  the  whole  of  it,  and  stretehes  out  aboot  two 
milea  from  Point  Ghiarioo.  In  approaching  this  side  of  Cuba,  be  careful  not  to  naistake 
Ouarico  Point  for  Cape  Maiae,  it  being  dangerous  at  night  and  in  thick  weather,  whea 
you  cannot  recognise  and  use  as  marka,  the  eastern  lands  of  die  laland,  and  porticnlarlf 
when  you  are  uncertain  of  your  ladtude. 

From  Point  Guarico  the  coast  trends  nearly  N.  W.,  8  mBes,  to  the  Rirer  Mon ;  itVi 
all  bordered  by  a  reef|  which  extends  about2  miles  out  to  sea.  Almost  N.  by  W.  fitMs  the 
moudi  of  that  river,  and  between  die  reef  and  die  shore,  is  an  islet,  nanMd  Cayo  Moa. 
which  offers  an  excellent  anchorage,  aheltered  from  all  sea.  It  is  entered  by  an  opening 
in  the  reef^  almost  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  rirer.  Thb  opening  is  about  S  cMea* 
lengdi  in  widdi,  and  oontinuee  W.  by  S.,  forming  the  channel  and  anchorage,  nnti  the 
east  pan  of  Cayo  Moa  beara  north.  To  take  it,  mn  along  die  east  side  of  the  reof  nnti 
up  with  the  openine.  which  will  be  when  the  eastern  part  of  Cayo  Moa  bears  W.  by  S. ; 
and  dien  steer  S.  w .  until  the  south  part  of  Cayo  Moa  bean  W.  N.  W.  i  W. ;  'liieB 
ateer  W.  |  S.,  and  condnne  so  tiH  you  anchor  to  the  southward  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Cayo  Moa,  in  6i  or  7  fothoms,  upon  day.  The  frfan  of  the  port  wiH  give  a  perfect 
idea  of  this  anchorage ;  for  recognising  or  finding  which,  some  mountains  about  4  le^gves 
inland,  named  the  Siema  de  Moa,  may  aerre  as  landmarks. 

From  die  anchorage  of  Moa,  the  coast  trends  about  west ;  it  is  all  bounded  bj  m  reef 
which  extends  2  or  3  miles  finm  it,  aa  fiu*  aa  Port  Yagnaneqne,  which  is  11  miles  &tut 
from  the  former.  On  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  between  it  and  the  ree€  are  two  key& 
the  eastern  one  named  Burros,  (Asses^  and  the  western  Arena  (Sand);  theae  keys  bemt 
aerre  as  marks  for  knowing  thia  part  of  die  coast.  The  Harbor  of  Yaguaneqoe  ia  fit  fiir 
amall  vessels  only,  because  its  bottom  is  shaOow  and  unequal,  and  ita  entrance  Barrow 
and  difficult  to  take,  for  the  mouth  ia  finrmed  merely  by  a  break  in  the  ree£  To  take 
this  port,  it  is  necessary  to  foDow  die  edge  of  die  reef  to  windward,  until  you  come  :• 
the  opening,  which  liea  N.  W.,  two-diirds  of  a  mile,  from  Arena  Key;  then  steer  to  tht 
southward,  keeping  along  die  edge  of  the  weadier-reeC  because  die  leS-reef^  whicli  c«oii- 
mences  when  you  are  west  finom  Arena  Key,  narrows  die  entrance  ao  much.  €kmt  tberp  ii 
acarcely  a  cable's  length  of  width  m  die  channel.     It  is  fit  for  smaU  craft  only. 

CANANOVA.— A  mile  and  a  half  from  Yagoaneque  ia  die  Port  of  CaaNUiovau  wlnck 
is  properly  an  opening  of  die  coast  only,  and  must  be  entered  by  anodier  opemng  dsiia^ 
the  ree£ 

Three  miles  to  the  westward  of  Cananora  Harbor  is  diat  of  CeboDaa,  which  ia  dfta 
most  difficult  to  enter,  or  to  get  out  of,  and  therefore  unfit  for  large  Teasels. 

TANAMO. — Ten  miles  west  from  CeboUas  n  Port  Tanarao;  and  the  Intel  mi <Btf> 
coast  is  foul,  widi  a  reef  which  extends  out  about  2  miles  from  it.  Taaamo  is  a  Icsv 
harbor,  and  fit  for  veasels  of  any  denominadon;  to  enter  it,  you  must  run  along  the  edfe 
of  die  windward  reef  until  you  find  the  opening  in  it;  dien  steer  S.  1  E.  until  yoa  iM*^ 
passed  the  leeward  point,  when  you  may  keep  away  up  die  elbow  which  the  tliarn 
makes,  in  the  middle  of  which  you  ought  to  keep;  but  no  more  is  necessary  than  top*e 


*  The  plana  referred  to  in  these  diiectioiis,  are  thoee  of  the  *'PortiiIaQo  de  la 
pabliahed  at  Madrid  ia  t809. 
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i  h&tih  of  t  third  of  a  cable  to  til  that  is  Tiaible.    "With  the  plan  and  your  eye,  no  farther 
directions  sre  needfol. 

CABONICO  AND  LIVISA.— From  Taoamo  the  coast  trends  west,  10  miles,  to  the 
entrance  of  the  harbors  of  Cabonico  and  Livisa;  a  reef  extends  also  2  miles  fix>m  thM 
piece  of  coast.  These  two  harbors  have  one  common  entrance,  which  divides  within 
mto  two  branches ;  one  to  the  eastward,  leading  to  Cabonico,  and  tiie  other  to  the  west- 
ward, leading  to  Livisa.  To  enter  these  harbors  yon  mast  go  in  by  the  opening  in  the 
reef,  and  then  steer  for  the  windward  point  nntil  it  bears  S.  f  E.,  and  then  being  near  it, 
keep  mid*channel,  avoiding  a  reef  which  mns  ont  from  the  windward  shore,  ami  which 
lies  ont  about  a  caUe*s  length  from  the  interior  point.  Yon  may  approach  within  a  third 
of  a  cable  of  the  leeward  shore ;  once  abreast  of  the  interior  points,  steer  for  the  channel 
of  the  harbor  you  wish  to  talte,  without  any  other  care  than  to  keep  mid-channel. 
-  NIPE. — From  these  ports  the  coast  continues  foul,  havfaig  a  reef  about  W.  N.  W.,  6 
miles,  to  the  Harbor  of  Nipe.  This  bay,  for  its  magnitude  and  depth,  is  very  extensive, 
and  hiBS  a  spacious  entrance.  The  harbor  is  always  accessible,  for  with  either  the  breeze 
or  the  norths,  you  will  run  in  with  a  free  wind;  coming  ont  is  quite  the  reverse,  for  this 
requires  the  land  breezes,  which,  as  we  have  said  before,  are  often  very  rare  in  the  season 
of  the  norths. 

To  dtetinguish  this  part  of  the  coast,  the  mountains  of  Cristal  may  serve  as  marks : 
these  are  a  continuation  of  the  Cordillera,  (or  range,^  which  comes  irom  Baracoa,  and 
extends  to  the  south  from  Port  Livisa,  at  about  13  mdes  inland.  The  Pan  of  Sama,  to 
tiie  west,  is  also  another  excellent  mark  of  recognizance ;  its  figure  being  such  that  it 
cannot  be  mistaken,  because  the  summit  of  it  forms  a  table.  It  rises  on  the  land  to  the 
north  of  Nipe  and  Banes,  and  is  almost  N.  and  S.,  true,  with  the  Harbor  of  Sama ;  and 
aa  the  mountains  of  Cristal  terminate  to  the  east,  and  the  Pan  of  Sama,  which  begins  to 
rise  gradually,  almost  from  Point  Mulas,  form  an  opening  or  break  in  the  chain  of  hills  or 
mountains,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  mistake  the  place.  The  Pan  of  Sama 
m^  be  seen  20  miles  off. 

BANES. — From  the  Harbor  of  Nipe  the  coast  trends  N.  W.,  11  miles,  to  the  Port  of 
Banes :  it  is  all  clean,  and  may  be  run  along  at  half  a  mile's  distance.  The  Harbor  of 
Banes  has  its  entrance  in  the  middle  of  a  bay  formed  by  the  coast,  and  which  has  21  miles 
of  opening,  whence  it  narrows  into  the  entrance  of  the  port,  which  is  only  a  cable  and  a 
half  in  width,  so  diat  it  resembles  a  funnel.  The  shores  of  both  the  bay  and  die  chann^ 
are  uncommonly  clear  and  deep  to,  and  you  have  to  fear  nothing  but  what  is  seen.  OnW* 
thus  could  this  port  be  entered  with  facility,  as  its  entrance  is  so  tortuous,  and  with  such 
elbows  and  turnings,  that  you  must  alter  your  course,  almost  in  an  instant,  from  S.  to  N. 
It  is  excellent,  as  a  phice  of  shelter,  for  any  class  of  vessels.  It  is  extremely  difficult, 
however,  to  get  out  of;  because  its  mouth  stands  open  to  the  trade  wind,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  avail  yourself  c^  the  land  breeze  to  get  out  clear,  at  any  rate  as  for  as  the  middle  of 
the  bay,  that  yon  may  have  room  to  tack  and  dear  yourself  from  the  rest  of  it,  as  well  as 
of  the  coast,  which  there  trends  about  N.  by  £.,  10  miles,  to  Point  Mulas,  and  which  is 
foul,  with  a  reef  that  stretches  a  mile  from  it. 

POINT  MULAS. — To  enable  any  one  to  recosnise  Point  Mnlas,  which  on  account 
of  its  being  very  foul,  and  lying  farther  to  the  northward  than  any  of  the  anterior  coast, 
may  be  very  suspicious,  the  murks  already  given  mi^  suffice ;  these  being  the  mountains 
of  Cristal  and  Pan  of  Sama. 

About  5  miles  N.  W.  from  Point  Mulas  is  Point  Lucretia,  which  is  clear  and  high; 
the  coast  thence  continues  to  the  west,  with  some  inclinalaon  to  the  south,  for  13  miles, 
to  the  Port  of  Sama,  forming  a  bay  named  Rio  Seco  (Dry  River.)  All  this  coast  is  very 
clear  and  scarped,  excepting  the  bay,  which  has  a  beach. 

THE  PORT  OF  SAMA  is  fit  for  vessels  only  which  do  not  draw  more  than  12  feet 
of  water ;  and  as  ^e  shores,  both  of  its  entrance  and  the  interior,  are  very  clean,  the  in- 
spection of  the  plan  will  afford  all  the  necessary  instructran  for  taking  it.  You  may  know 
this  part  of  the  coast  and  harbor  by  the  Pan  of  Sama,  and  a  hill  or  mountain  near  its 
^vestern  part^  which  is  pretty  long,  and  lies  N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  and  the  top  of  it  seems  to 
be  plain  and  equal,  and  at  its  west  end  are  scarped  rocks  which  seem  white,  and  where 
much  honey  is  made.  From  this  slope  a  sandy  beach,  named  Oanrda]aboa^  continues 
to  the  west :  to  the  south  of  it  may  be  seen  a  detached  hill,  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-k>a£^ 
and  to  the  S.  W.  a>  small  mountain  covered  with  trees,  the  top  of  which  forms  a  table, 
smd  which  is  named  Mesata  de  Naranjo  (Little  Orange  Table.)  Between  the  hill  and 
the  mountain  is  Port  Naranjo,  which  is  6  miles  distant  from  Sama. 

PORT  NARANJO  is  a  good  harbor  for  vessels  of  every  class.  Its  windward  point 
may  easily  be  known  by  being  high  and  scarped,  while  the  rest  is  of  beach.  To  take  the 
liarbor  you  must  sail  without  the  reef,  until  the  windward  point  bears  S.  i  E.,  when  you 
xnay  saU  towards  it,  taking  care  to  give  it  a  cables*  length  berth,  to  keep  clear  of  a  shoal 
'vehich  surrounds  it,  and  stretches  out  about  two-thirds  of  a  cable  from  it.  It  is  also  ne- 
co—ary  to  be  cautious  of  another  shoal,  which  stretches  out  from  the  leev?ard  coast,  and 
-vrbich  sallies  ont  to  the  north  of  the  exterior  skiping  point,  about  one  caUe  and  one-third. 
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Vkaoo^tDb*  dkme  imto  ran  in  mid^chamMl  sMil  yon  at^pMl  te  twopdiiiaf 
ttia  entrukce ;  and  so  soon  as  yon  are  weD  past  that  to  windward,  yon  wmj  l«ff  upi  mtd 
aaclMir  in  a  bigbt  imsod  hj  the  east  csait,  al  abavt  two-thirds  of  a  cable  vsm  it»  and  ~ 
10  fiilbMns  water,  apposite  the  spot  wheva  the  mangwrea  come  dews  so  aa  te  be ' 
with  the  water. 
This  harbor  has  the  parnRir  advanlagathala  vasaai  nay  aail 


From  Poft  Nartnjo  the  coast,  m^uch  is  a  £mA  baadh,  trendi  W.,  3|  miea,  fee  Paim 
Presmeia  Nnefo,  which  ia  ahipuig  and  dean;  ^eoce  It  deaceads  W.  8.  W.,  3  mSaa. is 
Port  Vifts,  and  is  very  dean.  This  little  part  is  fery  ^^od  for  ▼easels  which  da  sot  draw 
mere  than  18  feet,  and  the  inspection  of  the  diart  of  it  will  be  a  saftdsntgnidD.  Uvea 
mHea  to  the  west  of  Vita  is  another  small  harbor,  named  Beriay,  st  the  asowth  e#  which 
tfiere  is  shelter  from  the  breeaes,  bat  on^  in  the  interior  from  the  aortha.  Vevj  saml 
?emds  only  can  get  up  there.  The  coast  between  Yita  and  Bsriay  is  very  daen  A 
mile  to  leeward  of  Bariay  theie  is  another  port  named  Jamm,  the  ontiamja  to  which  is 
rery  diflWmlt,  being  very  nariow ;  and  ahhoegh  veaseh  drawing  90  feat  SM^  eotar  i^ 
Duly  smaD  teasels  eegfat  to  do  so. 

GIB  ARA,  OR  XIBERA.— Frre  miles  west  from  Jhrora  n  the  Harbor  of  Giiava.  lis 
faftrance  is  6  cabfes  in  breadth,  and  compbtely  open  te  Ae  nacth.  The  coast  batwuta 
it  and  Jnmm  is  veir  clean.  To  find  the  port,  three  hilK  or  msnnls>  which  ere  to  ha 
seen  to  the  south  of  it,  and  which,  st  a  gnat  distance  appear  to  be  islaiids»  are  eaeelnat 
marts.  The  tot  and  most  eastorly  of  these  is  muned  Silk  de  Gifaam  (Saddle  of  Gftaim:) 
te  middle  one  reaemblto  die  shape  of  a  sogar»hnifer ;  and  to  the  weat  of  Ae  third  are 
some  faiOs  of  a  regular  heii^t. 

From  Port  Gibara  die  coast,  which  Is  dean  aad  sloping,  treads  to  the  mwth,  S  aalaa 
to  Point  Brava,  from  whidi  fellows  N.  W.  10  mUes  of  die  same  kind  of  ooest,  to  Pnam 
Mangle*  (Mangrore  Point,)  aad  from  it  continues  6  miles  in  the  saase  dirsbtioa,  bot  it  if 
a  ssndy  beach,  and  clean.  From  this  point  it  trends  west,  but  la  fevi,  with  a  reef  of  § 
miles,  to  Puerto  dd  Padre.  All  thia  hnd  is  low,  and  en  the  coast  may  he 
amsU  palm-lrees,  called  Miraguanas.  Atthe  west  side  of  Pert  Pedes  thm 
mounds,  very  dose  tMether. 

PUERTO  DEL  PADRE.— The  harbor  of  Padre  is  exceeent^  and  fit  for  anj 
and  number  of  Tessela.    Its  entrance  is  long,  and  only  2  eablaa  hi  width ;  its  shoes 
very  cisan,  and  hare  deep  water.    To  entor  this  harbor  it  is  nocmsaty  to  nan^m 
aide  the  reefe,  until  the  east  point,  named  Jarro,  bears  S.  by  E.  i  E^  whoa  yew 
place  the  prow  to  die  eutor  leeward  point  of  the  entrance  disnnel ;  and  it  ia 
net  to  oonfound  thia  point  with  aaother,  which  is  to  die  H.  £.,  upon  the 
which,  for  distinction^  is  named  Guinchoa.    The  Isst  has  an  islet  of  the 
dose  to  it,  and  it  m^  assist  much  in  finding  die  meuth  of  this  haifaar. 
before  mentbned  point  to  leeward,  and  then  close  past  the  S.  £.  part  of 
more  remains  than  to  steer  for  dm  channel,  without  its  being  necasasry  to 
more  than  what  is  visible. 

From  Port  Padre  die  cowt  fdfews  to  die  west,  5  miles,  to  Point  Pledrsa,  or  Beck 
Point.    Here  is  the  entrance  of  the  great  Bay  of  Mahgueta.  which  i 
Isgoon  fiHrmed  in  the  interior,  in  eonseouenoe  of  the  land  being  low  and  wet. 
then  trends  N.  N.  W.,  5  mUes,  to  the  Point  of  Covarrubias,  firom  which  it 
W.,10miles,todieHatborcfMan«d.    AHdikcoastisfoul*  widiareefwlMdi 
out  from  it  about  2  miles. 

PUERTO  DE  MANATI.— The  Iwhor  of  Bfand  mi^^  be  knewn  by  a 

may  be  discovered  inland  from  it  ahaped  like  a  sugar-loaf.     It  is  called  the 

and  may  be  seen  St  the  distance  of  15  or  20  milsa.    Cloae  todiewestofthis  aaay 
another  hill,  not  quite  so  high  as  it,  which  is  called  Fardo,  or  the  Table  of  Ma&ati 
when  seen  in  one,  or  shut  in  with  the  Manueoo,  looks  fike  one  hiH,  and  preeenfe 
view  the  appesrance  of  the  Saddle  of  Gibara,  which  appearance  hss  deoamd 
is  dangerous  to  navigation. 

Thu  Harbor  of  Manad  may  be  considered  as  alagoon,  formed  in  low  wet  lend. 
long,  narrow*  and  crooked  channd  in  it,  and  in  which  there  is  depth  ef  water  fee 
vessels  on\y ;  as  this  channel,  throughout  its  extsnt,  is  bordered  with  shosfe  ef  € 
feet  of  water,  it  is  monhig  muoh  risk  to  enter  it  with  middling  siaed  vemols,  and 
more  so  with  ships  of  war.  * 

Three  mUes  N.  N.  W.  from  Point  Manad  is  Point  Brava,  which  ia  feoL 
leef.     The  coast  thence,  which  is  also  foul,  with  a  red^  trends  about  west,  for  5 
to  the  port  of  Nuevas  Grandes  (Great  News.)    To  enter  this  port,  which  is  fit 
vessels  of  12  feet  draft,  it  is  aecessary  to  go  in  at  a  break  in  the  reef;  and  the  rmmt 
out  6  cables,  or  twiMhirds  ef  a  mile  from  the  coast,  and  follow  in  afterwards  al 
distonce  by  a  cdianncl  which  the  reef  finrms,  and  which  in  some  plncea  ia  only 
cable*s  length  in  breadth.    This  diannd  is  very  cfooked,  and  therafare  aa|y 
not  well  acquaintwl  iwia  much  risk.    Bo  saen  aa  you  are  afaraaat  of  the 
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httibor,  you  may  ran  along  tlM  coast  at  the  dktance  of  one-qnarter  of  a  cable,  without 
anv  fear. 

NUEVITAS  DEL  PRINCIPE.— From  NaoTas  Grandes  the  coast  trendf  about 
N«r  W.,  11  miles,  to  the  Harbor  of  Nuevitas.  It  is  all  foul,  witib  a  reef,  and  may,  as 
well  as  the  harbor,  be  recognized  by  three  mounts  of  short  extent,  which  rise  within 
^  harbor.  There  are  also  three  ifllets  in  the  harbor,  named  die  BaUanates.  These 
seem  high  to  the  east,  and  diminish  towards  the  west.  Nuevitas  Harbor  is  a  large-  bay, 
with  many  shoals,  but  fit  fbr  any  number  and  class  t>f  vessels.  .  To  enter  it  is  necessary 
to  avoid  its  windward  or  east  point,  to  which  you  ought  not  to  approach  nearer  than  a 
cable's  length,  but  approaching,  if  you  chooses  within  half  a  cable's  Jength  of  the  leeward 
point ;  but  the  best  way  is  to  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  which  is  very  long  and 
crooked. 

From  mid-length  of  the  channel,  going  in,  the  coasts  send  out  shoals,  to  keep  clear  of 
which  requires  good  practice,  which  practice  is  equally  necessary  in  the  interior  of 
the  bay. 

From  Nuevitas  the  coast  trends  about  N.  N.  W.  to  the  Point  of  Matemillos,  and  is 
very  clean.  From  Point  Maternillos  it  trends  about  W.  N.  W.,  and  is  bordered  with  a 
reef  which  stretches  out  a  mile  and  a  half.  All  the  coast  from  Maternillos  rises  a 
little;  and  nearly  at  the  end  of  it,  and  about  14  miles  from  Matemillos,  there  is  a  little 
mount,  called  that  of  Juan  Danue,  which  forms  a  kind  of  table.  At  this  point  com- 
mences a  great  white  shoal  or  bank,  which  extends  far  to  the  west,  and  upon  which  are 
many  keys  and  reefs.  Here  we  cease  from  describing  the  coast,  as  being  of  no  use  to 
navigation,  and  begin  to  describe  the  edge  of  the  white  ground  or  shoal,  with  islets  and 
keys  upon  it. 

About  W.  N.  W.  from  the  Point  of  Juan  Danue,  Vtit  almost  joined  to  it,  there  is  a 
little  islet,  and  in  the  same  directk>n,  and  at  the  distance  of  6  miles,  is  the  Island  Guajaba. 
This  island  may  be  known  by  four  little  mounts,  which  lie  almost  in  a  line,  east  and  west. 
The  first  three  may  readily  be  seen,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  fburth,  which  being  of  less 
elevation  than  the  third,  remains  hidden  by  it ;  but  as  you  advance  to  the  westward,  it 
opens  out,  and  the  whole  four  may  be  perceived.  At  about  4  or  5  leagues  beyond  these 
hiUocks  appear,  as  it  were,  many  isleto,  caused  by  the  lower  lands  of  the  coast  being  in- 
visible above  the  horizon. 

KEY  ROMANO,  dcc^To  the  west  from  Guajaba,  at  the  distance  of  8  miles,  lies  Key 
Romano,  an  island  stretching  N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  in  which  direction  it  is  16  leajsues  in 
extent.  This  land  properly  consists  of  two  islands,  separated  by  a  channel  half  a  mile 
wide.  The  eastern  isle  has  some  heights,  which,  in  the  mkldle  of  it,  form  a  kind  of  sad- 
dle. The  western  isle  is  of  k>w  wet  mangrove  land.  Key  Romano  lies  considerably 
within  the  white  grounds,  and  two  small  keys,  called  Key  Verde  and  Key  Confites,  lie 
nearly  N.  i  W.  fi^m  its  easternmost  height;  the  first  at  the  distance  of  7,  and  the  second 
at  12  miles.  Key  Verde  lies  N.  W.  i  W.  from  the  west  part  of  Guajaba,  and  Key 
Confites  N.  W.  by  N.  Between  these  two  keys  is  an  anchorage,  which  may  be  taken 
in  case  of  necessity. 

The  Key  Verde,  or  Green  Key,  lies  4}  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Key  Confites,  and  a  reef* 
extends  firom  it  northward,  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.    From  Key  Confite^  a 
reef  likewise  extends  to  the  southward  one  mile,  and  there  is  a  clear  passage  of  more 
than  2  miles  within  these  ree&. 

In  order,  therefbre,  to  gain  this  anchorage,  when  coming  from  the  eastward,  you  must 
stand  in  for  the  passage  formed  by  these  reefii,  keeping  a  little  nearer  to  Confites  than  to 
Key  Verde ;  and  when  Uie  middle  of  Confites  bears  dne  N.  W.  by  N.,  and  the  middle  of 
Key  Verde  S.  by  W.,  you  will  be  on,  or  nearly  on,  the  edge  of  the  bank.  Then  lay  the 
ship's  head  W.  N.  W.,  and  stand  on  in  this  direction,  until  the  southernmost  pkrt  of  Key 
Confites  bears  N.,  when  you  will  stand  N.  N.  W.,  or  a  little  more  to  die  northward. 
Having  at  length  brought  the  south  end  of  Confites  N.  N.  E.,  half  a  mile  distant,  you 
may  let  go  the  anchor  in  3i  or  4  fathoms,  on  sandy  ground. 

In  getting  under  way  from  this  anchorase,  should  die  wind  not  allow  you  to  stand  to  the 
S.  £.,  you  must  bear  away  to  the  N.  W.  by  N.,  until  you  have  cleared  a  reef  of  rocks 
extending  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  N.  W.  from  Confites  Key;  after  which  you 
may  stand  ta  the  north,  in  order  the  sooner  to  gain  the  main  channel. 

West  from  Key  Verde  there  is  a  round  key,  named  Palomas,  (pigeon's)  with  various 
other  small  ,enes  in  its  neighborhood.  To  the  northward  is  the  island  named  Key  do 
Cruz,  (Key  of  the  Cross,)  which  is  about  13  miles  in  extent,  N.  by  W.  and  S.  oy  E.  To 
Cbe  N.  £.  of  this  isle,  and  at  the  distance  of  3  miles,  there  is,  on  the  very  e^e  of  the 
ffroonds,  a  shoal,  named  Tributario  de  Minerva,  which  lies  N.  41^  W.  firom  Key  Con- 
ntes,  at  12  miles  distance. 

The  edge  of  the  grounds,  which  is  reef,  stretches  out  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Juan  Da- 
nue, 2i  miles  from  Guajaba,  and  from  the  E.  N.  E.  to  N.  £«,  from  the  high  part  of  Key 
Homaoo,  forms  an  opemog,  by  which,  according  to  report,  a  vessel  may  enter,  and  anohor 
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iB6  6tiioiiM,iip(ni8HBd«batfoodhoUiqggro«Bd:  bvt  as  w«  c«um>I  gvnatae  dui^  mj 
one  who  makes  die  attempt  on^t  to  exert  great  cantioo. 

From  this  openmf  the  reef  rises  afsio,  Imt  makes  the  opemng  afapsady  described  be- 
tweeo  die  Key  Veide  and  Key  Confites;  aad  thence  the  edge  of  the  0^Bond  tmrtiwrt. 
sometimee  firal,  and  at  others  wilhoat  reeC  to  the  Tribotsrio  SboaL  This  shoal  breaks 
with  a  fresh  breese,  and  shows  above  the  sorfiMe  at  kw  water.  Six  miles  W.  fay  ji. 
from  it  is  Key  Baril,  (Barrel  Key,)  and  farther  to  the  weat  is  Great  Paredon  Key.  TVs 
edge  of  the  groonds,  which  is  somedmes  fool  and  sometinies  deaut  liea  out  2  mflas  frosi 
Key  Baril,  and  one  and  a  half  mile  from  the  north  part  of  the  Great  Paredon.  The  fat- 
ter key  aArds  good  anchorage,  far  eitiier  the  time  of  breeaes  or  land  winda.  To  aaeer- 
tain  and  take  it,  remember  that,  at  a  cable's  length  to  die  north  of  its  north  point,  tfaoe 
is  a  small  round  key,  which  yon  ought  to  leave  on  the  larboard  hand  when  going  in,  and 
passing  within  from  half  a  cable  to  a  cable's  lengdi  from  it.  Yon  anchor  as  soon  aa  yon 
are  sheltered  fitim  the  land  of  the  Great  Paredon,  in  the  depdi  of  water  that  sate  Aa 
▼easel's  draft.  On  entering  yon  wiO  leave  to  starboard  another  key,  rather  larger  than 
the  one  yon  leave  to  Isifaoard :  it  is  cafled  the  Middle  Paredon,  and  lies  about  21 
from  die  first. 

From  the  Middle  Paredon  to  the  west,  there  is  another  large  key,  called  Coeo, 
die  middle  of  which  to  the  west  end  there  is  anchorage  on  its  north  side. 

To  the  west  of  Coco  iiUow  the  groups  of  trees  called  St.  Philip's  Guilermos,  and 
Maria's.  To  the  west  of  these,  anl  at  the  distance  of  16  leagues  from  Coco  Key, 
called  Key  Frances,  which  may  be  known  fitim  its  having  diree  round  mounts,  two  sf 
them  veiy  close  together,  and  the  thbrd  separate.  These  are  named  Tetas  de  Viada 
(Widow's  Paps.^  Westward  from  this  key  is  another  portion  of  keys,  one  of  which  can- 
not be  Asdnguisoed  from  anodid^  without  difiiculty,  as  they  are  ao  much  alike. 

SAQUA  L£  GRANDE.— This  port  has  been  recendy  opened,  and  a  chart  puhfahed 
at  the  expense  of  Mess.  Drake.  There  are  9  feet  water  at  die  anchorage*  Tberu  are 
three  entrances;  the  easternmost  one  is  in  k»g.  80°,  and  the  western  one  is  in  80^  08^. 
An  inspection  of  the  chart  is  necessary  to  safe  navigation. 

The  edge  of  the  grounds  from  Key  Frances,  and  even  somednng  before  that,  is  daan. 
and  the  lead  will  tlwre  warn  you  before  yon  are  in  any  danger  upon  it.  Neveitbdbas^ 
there  is  considerable  risk  tmm.  the  Baxo  Nioolao,  or  Nicolas  Shoal,  which  ia  a  apot  «f 
sand,  lying  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  northward  of  the  other  keys,  and  is  46  fath- 
oms long,  and  6  fathoms  iride.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  reef  to  the  N.  £.,  N.,  and  N.  W. 
to  die  distance  of  a  cable  and  a  half.  Two  miles  to  the  west  from  it  another  ahoal 
which  is  named  the  Alcatraces,  and  as  these  shoab  present  great  dangers  to  the 
tor,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  marks  to  recognise  diem  by,  and  which  will  ■"'P'Trtft 
position  of  a  vessel  in  respect  to  the  shoals. 

Among  other  mountains  which  are  on  the  land  of  Cuba,  and  about  S.  S.  £.  and  S. 
diese  slmls,  the  Sierra  Morena  (Black  Mountain)  is  the  best  known.  It  is  long,  and 
N.  W.  and  S.  £.  The  S.  £.  henM)  of  it  is  moderate^  high,  and  upon  its  extremities ; 
various  points  or  peaks  (pichanchos.)  Of  these  peaks  the  two  which  are  on  the  K.  W. 
*  extremitjr  of  the  sierra  (monntain)  are  high,  and  lie  N.  and  S.,  true,  with  Nieolao  ShsaL 
A  little  more  to  the  west  of  the  Sierra  Morena  rises  another  mountain,  with  three  hei^hia  en 
it.  of  which  the  middle  one  is  the  highest:  it  lies  S.  by  W.,  true,  frtmi  the  Nicolae  SI 
These  heights  are  named  the  Tetas  de  la  BeUa,  (Belle's  Pspe,)  and  being  N.  and  S. 
with  the  middle  one  of  them,  you  will  be  also  N.  and  S.  with  the  Bay  df  Cadis  Key, 
post  both  die  Nieolao  and  Akatraces  Shoals. 

To  the  west  of  the  Tetas  de  la  BeHs,  two  mountains  are  seen.    The  first  is  of 
extent;  the  second,  or  westernmost,  very  long,  and  at  the  end  of  it  are  two  hiila» 
Sierra  de  Limonea,  (Lime  MountainJf  vriiich  runs  S.  by  W.,  true,  with  die  wi 
tremity  of  the  Bay  of  Cadis  Key.    Farther  to  the  west  lies  out  another 
proportioned  extent,  named  Santa  Clara;  and  something  to  the  west  of  it  may  be 
the  Paps  of  Camaricoa,  of  which  there  are  four,  though  in  some  poeitiona  Amm  do 
appear  to  be  so  many.    The  middle  one  is  the  largest,  and  liea  S.  W.  with  the  ^n 
most  part  of  Key  Cms  del  Padre  (Key  of  the  Father's  Cross.)    These  mount 
highest  which  are  on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  thooc 
are  to  the  east  and  west  of  them  are  very  equal  to  those  of  the  west;  indeed,  are 
elevated  than  these  mountains  themselves.    Such  are  the  lands  that  are  aeea  in 
rior  of  the  island,  from  the  proximities  of  the  Nioolao  Shoal. 

Hie  White  Ground  still  trends  to  die  west.    There  are  many  keys  upon  the  c^B^  ^ 
border  of  it,  and  the  edge  is  dangerous,  having  some  reefa  on  it.    The  grottnd  and  km 
terminate  at  Point  Jacos.    The  keys  named  Mono,  Piedraa,  and  Monillo,  are  th«  auiii 
eramost  on  the  reef.    These  afford  good  anchorage,  where  shelter  fitmi  the  owvil  of  ihr 
nordis  may  be  found. 

TH£  YCACOS  KEYS.— The  north-eastward  of  Port  Ycacoa,  at  die  y\mtwm\  i  d 
about  a  mile  from  the  edge  of  dia  bank,  lie  die  three  islete  called  by  the  SponinidbCgs 
Mono. 
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PIEDRAS  AND  MONILLO.— TImm  hsy  aflbrd  oontettieM  andiortge  ta  vMMb 
which  caiiDot  advantageoualy  use  the  Harbor  of  Matanaas.  The  ■outhemmost  and 
amallest  is  the  Monillo,  which  lies  at  die  distanee  of  3  miles  from  Point  Ycaooa.  From 
MoniUo  to  the  Cajro  de  Piedrast  (Rocky  Key,)  the  distaoce  is  only  half  a  mile,  and  from 
the  fetter  to  Mono  Key  it  is  2  miles.  At  a  mile  and  a  quarter  N.  £•  by  N.  from  Mono 
there  ii»  a  daagerona  reef. 
On  Cayo  Piedras  a  lighlfaoase,  92  feet  high,  is  erected,  containinc  a  rerohing  light. 
The  anchorage,  in  regular  soundingB,  of  6  to  7  fathoms,  bottom  of  sand,  is  to  the  south- 
ward of  Mono,  and  on  tbs  east  and  south  of  Piedras,  whera  ships  may  lie  defended  from 
any  sea,  coming  from  the  northward.  The  gromid  is  sandy  and  oletm,  with  from  5  to  6 
felhoms,  and  Tessefehere  may  atall  times  get  under  saiL  To  take  the  anchorage  so  soon 
as  you  disoover  the  keys,  stand  for  the  middle  of  either  passage,  and  let  go  the  anchor  at 
pleasure.  It  is  only  neceasary  that  in  approaching  from  ihe  N.  £.  you  must  take  care  to 
avoid  the  reef  above  mentioned,  lying  to  the  nonfa*eostward  of  Mono. 

MAT ANZAS.— From  Point  Ycacos  the  coast  trends  to  the  S.  W.  and  W.  S.  W.  14 
miles,  to  the  Point  of  Maya,  whk^  is  the  eastern  point  of  the  great  Bay  of  Matanzas. 
You  may  run  along  this  coast  at  the  distance  of  a  league.  The  Pan  of  Matansas,  which 
distinguishes  the  b^,  appears  from  this  direction  like  an  insulated  mountain,  having  a 
round  surfiuse,  and  without  peaks,  wator-coursea,  precipices,  or  other  inequalities,  ex- 
cepting a  small  fissure  near  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  sumvout,  which  can  hardly  be  noticed 
at  a  distance,  being  of  so  little  depth.  When  bearing  from  S.  S.  W.  to  S.,  it  appears 
iike  one  round  hill;  but  on  any  other  bearing,  another  appears  on  each  side  of  it,  ad- 
ioining,  and  not  so  faig^.  The  land  to  the  ea^ward  ia  even,  though  not  veiy  low;  but  it 
begins  to  rise  at  Matansas  with  a  gradual  sk>pe,  and  to  the  west  Um  coast  may  be  seen  at 
the  distance  of  8  leagues,  but  it  is  aUke  even  or  level,  without  any  remarkable  height,  other 
than  the  pan,  which  appears  over  it 

The  Harbor  of  Matansas,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  is  well  sheltered  from  the 
norths,  but  it  has  several  reefr.  The  Deirotoro  says  it  is  difficult  to  get  out  of  thb  pbice; 
lor,  as  there  is  not  room  to  beat  out,  it  is  necessary  to  get  clear  of  it  v^th  the  land  breese, 
^vhich,  during  the  season  of  the  norths,  occurs  but  seldom.  The  harbor  is  of  easy  en- 
trance, but  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  some  shoafe  whieh  lie  almost  in  the  very  anchorage. 
To  accomplish  this,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  along  the  leeward  coast,  at  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  cables*  length,  passing  Point  Maya  at  the  distEUice  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  while  it 
bears  to  the  southward.  With  tke  vessel's  head  nearly  south,  you  pass  the  western  shoro 
at  the  distance  above  mentioned;  and  so  soon  as  you  see  the  Castle  of  St.  Severino  bear- 
ing W.  I  S.,  steer  in  that  direction,  until  the  houses,  which  will  be  seen  In  the  S.  W. 
corner  of  the  bay,  bear  S.  35^  W.,  when  you  must  steer  towards  them,  and  anchor  so 
0oon  as  the  Castle  of  St.  Severino  bears  between  N.  W.  i  W.  and  N.  W.  1  N.,  where 
you  win  have  5  or  6  fritfaomB  of  water,  on  loose  clay  or  oose. 

To  get  out  of  this  harbor,  it  is  best  to  clear  yourself  by  towing,  or  by  the  aid  of  the  land 
breeae,  if  you  have  any,  at  a  time  when  you  consider  me  wea&er  as  settled,  and  there  is 
no  appearance  of  nor&s  coming  on.  If  agreeable,  you  may  cross  over,  and  come  to  an 
anchor  on  the  bank  or  shoal  point  of  Maya,  which  vviB  be  a  proper  situation  to  make  sail 
from,  when  convenient. 

Rtmarki  on,  ike  Harhor  ofMatanzas,  hy  Mr.  BeUamy.-.^**Thi6  harbor  is  easy  of  ac- 
caaa,  and  capable  of  holding  a  great  number  of  shipping  of  different  sises,  completely 
flbeltered  fh>m  all  winds,  except  those  from  the  N.  £.  quarter,  which  send  m  a  heavy 
aea.  The  anchorage  is  pardy  protected  on  the  N.  £.  by  two  shoals,  named  Baxo  Nuevo, 
or  New  Shoal,  and  La  Laja.  On  the  shallowest  part  of  the  New  Shoal,  which  is  also 
tlie  northernmost,  is  a  buoy,  widi  a  pole  and  white  flag,  in  2  fathoms  water;  and  on  the 
aonthernmost  (La  Laja)  is  a  pole  with  a  white  flag,  in  2  feet:  the  principal  entrance  is 
between  the  two  flags,  and  the  channel  is  about  2  cables*  length  wide.  These  flag?  are 
▼ery  s^iaO,  and  at  times  cannot  be  seen  at  more  than  half  a  mUe  distant;  and  as  they  are 
badly  fixed,  very  often  break  adrift.  Therefore  a  stranger  ought  to  pay  strict  attention 
to  the  leading  mark,  and  keep  a  good  lookout  for  the  shallow  water. 

^  The  leadmg  mark  is  the  south  side,  or  noteh  in  the  pan,  on  with  a  large  white  house, 
^landing  on  a  Mil  at  die  back  of  the  town,  and  is  the  westernmost  house  visible,  bearing 
W.  S.  W.  i  W.,  by  compass.  This  mark  will  carry  a  vess^  in  mid-channel  between  the 
ahoab;  and  when  the  Castle  of  St  Severino  bears  from  N.  W.  1  W.  to  N.  W.  1  N^you 
may,  if  in  a  large  ship,  anchor  in  from  5  to  10  fathoms,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
from  the  town.  Small  vessels  may  anchor  farther  up,  within  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the 
town,  according  to  theur  draft  of  water. 

**  There  are  also  two  other  good  channels  into  Matansas :  one  between  the  New  Shoal 
mod  the  Castle  of  St.  Severino,  having  8  or  9  fiithoms  in  it;  and  the  other  to  the  sou^- 
ward  of  the  South  Bank ;  but  the  middle  channel  is  that  preferred. 

^The  Spanish  pbm,  in  (he  Portulano  de  la  America  Setentrional,  published  at  Madrid, 
in  1809,  is  very  Incorrect,  with  respect  to  both  distance  and  soundings,  and  should  not  be 
refied  on.  The  tides  rise  and  fall  at  times  between  2  and  3  feet;  but  they  are  influenced 
tj  the  winds,  and  very  irregular.    It  is  not  so  diflicuit  to  get  out  of  this  place  as  lias  been 
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dMCitted.     i>nfin«d»  19  dBjsttawa  |nbn«,tb»MaudludbvMSMweMT^ikr; 

■Ddiottie  «vetit  ottheir  not  bamg  n,  raM^  nuf  boat  OBt  at  akwMt  aof  liiiM,if  Mqm*- 
ed  with  ttie  iriac*." 

Tba  Derrotero  continnM :  From  the  Harbor  oT  Blatkana  tbscoatt  roBa^bAeH. 
v.,  to  die  PoDta  dr  Qoanoa,  wfaieb  i*  die  mgrt  projoeting  point  to  Aa  awthwaid,  ai 
m  dNtam  from  the  iDaath  of  the  harbor  or  bay  abotu  4  miloL  '  Fran  Point  Gwan  ih« 
coaat  nwa  afanoat  (waat)  W.  1  N^  a  £Manee  of  40  milea,  to  tba  Motm  «f  Ae  Harm: 
it  la  aB  clean  and  bold  to,  and  m^  be  ran  alonf  at  tba  AMaoee  of  a  league,  or  Iea,ifrr- 
qaired ;  inaeninch  aa  thero  ■•  no  other  riak  ifaan  a  itickjr  riual,  wiA  Bnle  wmtt  m '«, 
wUcb  ■Iretcbea  off  from  the  eaaat,  between  the  Rioeon,  or  Corner,  and  the  PaiA  di 
Taran,  or  Cobre.  AJDOg  thk  coaat  are  aoiuidiBn  on  nnd,  wbk^  extend  ■ 
from  dme,  aod  of  which  the  edgoa  are  (teep  and  dear,  ao  that  71 
100  ftthema  to  SO.  With  the  bad  ^oing  thore  it  no  riik  ranai  ^  _ 
■ODndingt  will  warn  joa  of  the^tamla  inlo  which  yo<a  atand  without  danger;  aad  ii  {od 
weadter)'0D  may  paaa  the  oi^t  by  dropping  a  kadge  upon  tbeaaaoooAnca,  wbkhnaan- 
Tre  may  aomelimea  be  coarenient.  either  to  avoid  paanng  toot  port,  if  die  wini  thwi 
fredi  at  night,  or  ibat  70a  may  not  loee  graond,  if  die  land  breeae  ia  Bgfat  w  calm.  ■•  lie 
cVTODt  comtaolly  rana  aaatward.  at  the  mean  rata  of  one  mBe  per  hmir.  The  hili  « 
monntaina  of  Jaraco,  which  riaenearbf  in  tfaemiddlaofthiacoaaL  iaa  pointwhiehMTa 
to  ree^CDBe  it  bj,  and  aacertain  Toor  ritoation. 

HAVANA. — Thia,  a*  noticed,  ia,  ia  point  of  imponance,  dnpratdpalhutorrfCita, 
and  haa  been  deecribed  aa  one  of  the  bert  in  the  worid,  being  deep  enoogfa  ftr  irmek  rf 
die  hrgeet  claM,  •nfllcieotlj'  capacboa  to  receire  a  thontand  £ipa  of  war,  and  m  nfa  ih^ 
naaeh  ride  lecnreljr  iridioat  cable  or  ancbM'.  The  entrance  ia  bj  a  dtannel  half  •  ■!■ 
long,  10  narrow  that  onlj  a  ain^  renel  can  enter  at  ooce,  and  fbrtfed  throng  the  wMi 
^s^Jice  with  platfbnna,  work*,  and  aitiller7.  The  mondi  of  thja  channel  ia  a<Maiil  \j 
two  Kroog  caatlea,  m  exhibited  in  the  fignre  beneath.  That  on  the  iwiliiiii  mif,  tAi 
Motto  Caide,  ii  bnih  in  die  ibnn  of  a  triangle,  (crtiied  with  *»itiiniit.  and  nuonted  wiA 
liHtjpiecea  of  cannon,  almoat  leral  with  ttw  water.  On  the  cqipaaite  aide  of  tbed^ad 
ia  another  atning  fbtt,  caOed  the  PuMb  Caads,  connected  with  the  eaalfe  town,  aa  & 
north.  The  citj  ia  titnated  on  the  weatem  aide  of  the  harbor,  and  «  Mimittnded  b;  n» 
parti,  baitjooi,  and  ditchea. 


The  Motto  QuUe,  Idgkikemte,  and  Emtraxee  (o  HaPatia. 

Voo  maj  enter  nndar  the  Morro  Castle,  litaatsd  00  a  hi^  rock,  on  the  aoaA  taU 
which  ii  a  lightbotiae,  cootaining  reflectiDg  lampe,  which  make  a  brilfiant  appaaruM 
•hnwing  a  reioliing  light,  which  may  be  seen  2j  milea.  pait  which  the  -*""—'  a  m>^ 
raw,  that  yon  maj'  nearly  touch  the  Bide  with  a  boat-hook.  The  ti^  of  the  Ebrt  uiutKfi 
the  maat  of  the  itoalset  ship.  Alter  entsriog  throogh  thit  paaa,  70D  arrire  at  a  Mcaa*. 
only  one  hondred  jarda  wide,  on  one  aids  of  which  it  die  Pnnta  Fort,(bdra«  uauutkarH.) 
and  on  the  other  Castle  Bknca,a  prodigions  atroog  fort,  directly  oppetko  the  citJ';,hB>ia{ 
passed  these  works,  jod  enter  a  hartxH-  almoM  nnnTslled. 

In  passing  the  first  catde,  (Morro.)  yoo  most  not  ciMne  to  aachor,  aa  a  reef  hea  tt  if 
■tarboard  hand  aa  yoa  enter,  which  is  dangeroua. 

It  b  stated  that  the  eolraoce  to  the  Harbor  of  HaTana  ia  rapidly  fiUiug  up.  T^e  cte- 
nel  I7  which  IhreeMleckets  fbrmeriy  entered  will  now  barely  permit  bny-foar  gaa  tUfi 
topam. 

The  Harbor  of  Harana  may  be  diatingniabed  at  a  diatance  by  dM  Papa  of  TffiatfW 
which,  as  already  stUed,  lie  on  tho  meridian  of  the  eotnoce;  while  the  land,  both  la  ikc 
eastward  and  westward,  is  low  and  equal,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  Moitoi,  or  Hub 
hill,  sormotinted  by  the  flirtificatioas  and  lighthoDM.  At  6  leagnea  to  the  enamanl.  ^ 
Hilb  of  Jarnco,  or  Iron  HiDs,  may  be  seen.  Tbaae  are  of  moderate  beigbt,  a^d  dend^ 
Tlie  tablea  of  Mariel  are  aboat  6  leagnea  to  the  weatward ;  and  in  aSrancin^  aal  tah 
theae,  bat  the  Hill  of  Caranaa.  may  at  limea  be  aeea.  [The  form  of  the  fambar  cm  b 
beat  nnderstood  by  refereoce  to  the  particnkr  plan  of  it,  fiora  the  anrrey  M  Dt*  J** 
'  Del  Rio,  hj  whom  the  poMtioii  of  the  Morro  Castle  has  been  determined  a»d  iTiibiist"t 
«  a  chart,  pnbliihed  by  £.dcQ.W.  BLUNT.]     The  euianca  in  hea  nau^  &£.«■' 
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N.  W.,  and  it  is,  therefore,  very  difllBiih  to  enter  when  the  breexe  is  not  to  the  northward 
of  E.  N.  £.  The  breeae  enters  at  about  lOh.'  A.  M.,  and  blows  till  sunset;  and  there- 
fore, it  is  only  between  these  hours  that  you  can  sail  into  the  port.  It  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  sail  in  when  the  breese  is  from  £.  N.  E.  to  S.  £.,  which  it  often  is  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  dry  season.'  Under  such  circumstances,  the  only 
resource  is  *to  anchor  ia  the  Morro  Shoal,  or  Bank,  and  enter  by  towing  or  warping» 
when  the  breese  takes  off,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  at  night.  As,  on  entering,  toese 
difficulties  are  to  be  encountered,  so,  on  going  out,  you  will  not  be  quite  free;  for  when 
tl^  breeze  comes  to  the  N.  E.,  which  it  often  does  in  the  dry  seasqp,  or  that  of  the  norths, 
it  is  not  only  inconvenient,  from  the  wind's  being  scant,  but  also  because  a  swell  sets  inlli 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  which  renders  this  operation  much  exposed  to  danger.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  it  is  best  to  enter  about  mid-day,  and  to  go  out  at  the  dawn  of  oblJ.  Should 
the  wind  be  scant  for  setting  in,  it  is  advisable  to  anchor  outside  the  Morro,  and  tow  or 
warp  in  at  ni^t.  v 

In  approaching  the  Havana  from  the  eastward,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  a  shoal 
spot,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  on  which  the  ship  Mariner,  of 
Port  61a»ow,  grounded  in  1816.  The  vessel  drew  about  17  feet  of  water;  and  from  the 
ahoal  the  Morro  Castle  bore  about  S.  S«  W.,  distant  one  mile.  This  notice  is  given  from 
the  information  of  Mr.  Cooper,  who  was  mate  of  the  ship  Jane,  of  Glasgow,  then  in  com- 
pany with  the  Mariner. 

The  Morro  Bank  atfords  anchorage  safe  enough  in  the  time  of  the  ordinary  winds  and 
land  breezes,  but  is  much  exposed  in  the  season  of  Uie  norths,  and  in  the  hurricane 
months.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  anchor  so  as  to  have  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  open, 
and  to  be  extremely  vigilant,  lest  you  shouhi  be  surprised.  To  direct  yourself  into 
the  harbor,  the  eye  may  suffice,  for  in  the  channel  there  is  no  other  danger  than  the 
■hallows,  which  stretch  out  from  each  side.  That  on  the  Morro  side  does  not  extend 
ooe-f;hird  of  a  cable  from  the  shore.  To  avoid  the  leeward  shoal,  it  is  requisite  not  to 
go  ^iuther  from  the  eastern  shore  than  a  cable's  length ;  working  your  vessel  so  as  to  run 
along  half  a  cable's  length  from  the  coast  on  the  N.  E.  side,  the  mid-channel  being  at 
about  three-quarters  of  a  cable's  length.  When  once  abreast  of  the  middle  of  Castle 
Blanca  on  the  N.  E.,  which  will  be  when  yon  are  abreast  of  the  N.  E.  or  front  side  of 
the  city,  you  may  keep  away,  and  anchor  opposite  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  at  what 
distance  you  choose.  The  hurgest  ships  may  approach  near  enough  to  lay  a  plank  oa 
shore. 

At  a  short  distance  without  the  Moiro  Castle,  to  the  S.  W.,  is  a  very  small  shoal,  with 
5  fiithoms  over  it.  This  bank  is  to  be  feared  only  when  there  is  much  swell  on;  and  at 
other  times  the  largest  ships  may  pass  over  it  without  touching.  Even  when  the  water 
begins  to  shoalen,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  it,  as  at  half  a  cable's  length  from  the  Morrov 
Tou  will  be  perfectly  clear  of  it.  Finally,  if  you  wish  to  pass  in  without  any  risk,  send  a 
boat  to  place  herself  on  the  Capstan  shoal,*  which  will  serve  you  for  a  mark ;  then  stoer 
so  as  to  pass  outside  of  her,  and  you  will  be  free  from  all  danger. 

A  respectable  English  navigator,  in  giving  directions  for  the  Havana,  has  said,  **  On  go- 
ing in,  with  the  wind  fW>m  the  eastward,  keep  as  close  to  the  Monm  as  possible.  So  soon 
as  yon  are  within  it,  you  may  meet  with  flaws  and  variable  winds ;  and  should  you  be 
obliged  to  let  go  an  anchor,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  shorten  sail  and  veer  cable  quick- 
ly, as  the  ground  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  is  not  very  good  for  holding.  All  ships 
l^ing  in  the  channel  of  die  lagoon,  moor  head  and  stem.  There  are  two  wrecks  lying 
xmther  more  than  2  cables'  len^  within  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  denoted  by  buoya 

f  'With  small  flags ;  the  ehaimel  lies  between  them." 

•Ships  of  war  and  large  merchant  vessels,  generally  warp  up  the  harbor,  and  anchor  oflT 
the  sheers  or  arsenal,  where  there  is  sufficient  room  for  a  great  number  of  ships  to  moor, 
in  from  7  to  5  fathoms. 

>  From  the  Morro,  or  Castle  of  Havana,  to  Punta  de  Ycacos,  (or  Yacos,)  the  distance 

is  twenty  leagues,  and  the  course  nearly  E.  I N.  From  this  point  may  be  seen  the  Loaf 
or  Pan  of  Matansas,  to  the  W.  S.  W.  This  hill,  which  is  the  northernmost  that  you 
will  descry  to  the  eastward  of  the  Havana,  lies  over  the  Bay  of  Matanzas,  and  constitutes 
the  grand  point  of  departure  for  ships  bound  hence  to  the  nordiwutl,  through  the  Strait 
of  Florida. 


t 


Pan  of  Matantas  to  the  E.  S,  E. 


*  The  Capstan  ta  the  projecting  edge  of  the  sh^lf  within  the  Monro,  at  about  a  cable's  length  from  the 
Is^hlhottse.    A  ainiQai-  projection  fi6inerin,  on  the  aame  side,  is  the  Paatora  or  Shepherdess. 
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ISLAND  OF  CUBA, 

SOUTH  COAST. 

WE  BOW  comflMnoe  widi  die  soutli  eoMt  of  Cuba  finom  Cape  Maya,  pnemSag  np- 
lariy  westward  to  Cape  Aotooio,  incliidiiig  die  Lrie  of  Pines,  &&.    Fran  Ci^ 
we  oontinae  to  describe  die  coast  eastwurd  akiag  die  Boctb  side  to  Hcfaoa. 

The  greater  poTtioi^of  the  coasts  of  Cuba  are  extremely  foot  Thoae 
die  soadiem  coasts,  fipom  Cape  Maysi  to  Cape  Cms,  die  N.  E.  coast  fiom 
to  Panta  {Polotl  Matemillo,  and  die  N.  W.  coast,  fiom  the  Pert  of  Msriel  Is  Mstai- 
ass.  Oa  the  otner  paits  are  maoy  shallows,  keys,  and  reefr,  ao  diicUy  plsatsd  asd  • 
BiuBeroiia,  that  in  msny  places  they  Ibnii  barriers,  whidi  profent  aeceas  to  dieeoiAd 
the  island. 

The  land  to  the  soadi*westward  of  Cape  Mayn,  at  abovt  half  a  niie  frina  it,  fegpi 
to  be  high  and  clean,  and  it  trends  aboat  S.  W.  i  W.,  6i  milea,  Ibrming  a  sbhB  hif, 
with  a  sandy  beach,  named  Cak  de  Otaiado.  From  this  Cala  or  cote,  the  shon  tnsdb 
abont  S.  S.  W.,  4  miles,  to  Punto  Negnu  or  Point  Negri,  whence  it  winds  sors  t»te 
W.  S.  W.,  aboat  4  mUes  more,  to  Pnnto  Caleto;  28  milea  W.  k  S.  from  wtiA^ha 
Point  Savana-b-Mar,  and  4  miles  to  the  westward  from  the  latter,  ia  the  Port  of  Bas- 
qaerL 

The  ^Derrotero*  saysdiat,  ««From  Cape  Mayai  to  Point  Negrs,  die  shore  escort 
to  be  approached  nearer  than  two  leagnes ;  for,  as  there  is  no  Indttoemeut  toapprostk  t. 
avrely  it  would  be  foolish  to  mn  in  upon  a  coast  whidi  lies  completely  open  to  the  Inesok 
and  ^ng  which  there  is  no  anchorsge,  althon^  it  in  dear,  and  has  no  naseoa  dufo; 
From  Point  Negra  to  Baidqnera,  there  b  no  risk  in  maaing  along  dme,  at  the  daina 
of  a  mile ;  and  dong  this  part,  and  to  the  leeward  of  the  ▼arions  pointo  thereon,  joa  as^ 
anchor  in  the  depdi  of  water  which  snito  yoo,  from  35  to  7  fcthoma;  but  die  bosi  bollm 
is  in  16  fbthoms,  where  yon  will  be  at  a  good  distance  off  shore.  In  this  pbeo.  serad 
riren  discharge,  from  which  yon  may  proride  yonnelf  with  excellent  water,  and  pki^ 
of  firewood  mar  be  procared.*' 

The  Cape  fineno,  or  Oooa  Point  of  the  English  charts,  lies  to  the  uanlaard  of  te 
Panto  de  b  Caletas  of  the  Spanbh:  and  It  has  been  said  by  a  Britbh  angstor,  •'Wtt- 
in  dib  capo  b  the  Bay  of  Ocoa,  in  which  there  b  anchorage.  The  marks  for  sndb^ 
iag  are,  die  eastomHioot  point  bearing  £.  S.  £.,  about  one  mile  and  a  halt  whesfte 
Table  Lead  <^  St.  Nicholas'  Mole  will  be  in  a  line  with  die  point.  Ton  any  andiorii 
any  water,  the  depdis  being  from  35  to  7  fiidioma,  bat  16  and  18  aro  die  best;  and  pkarr 
of  fish  may  be  canght  with  hook  and  line.  Two  fresh  water  rifoleto  ran  into  diaiii^ 
die  one  named  Rio  da  Miel,  or  Hooey  Rirer,  lying  2  or  3  miles  to  die  westward  of  lb 
anchorage ;  the  other,  which  lies  nearer,  b  to  the  eastward,  and  at  the  bottooi  of  lb 
eastoromost  guDy,  bat  it  is  generally  dry,  from  the  nnfieqaency  of  rain." 

The  Haibor  of  Baidqaeri,  already  mentioned,  b  veiy  smdl,  and  haa  a  veiy  anna 
entrance :  it  has  only  Grom  Id  to  20  feet  of  water,  and  dierofore,  b  lit  for  smsl  vowdi 
only  ;  it  b  well  sheltered  from  all  winds,  and  die  rivnlet  of  the  name  name,  whicfc  n* 
into  the  interior  of  the  harbor,  affords  an  opportanity  of  watoring.  There  b  rrther  w» 
dum  a  cablets  length  between  the  two  odier  points  of  the  entrance ;  hot  a  nckr  n^ 
widi  from  10  to  17  Kset  on  the  edge  of  it,  mns  out  frtim  the  windffaid  point ;  mi  tbn 
is,  abo,  a  reef  running  oat  aboat  a  qaaiter  of  a  csUe  from  die  leeward  point.  BetM 
these  two  reefs  lies  die  entrance  channel,  which  b  only  50  yaids  wklo«  and  osaMs* 
thns  narrow  for  aboat  a  cable's  lengdi,  afkar  which  it  widens  as  yea  appraach  tetii 
interior  pointo ;  and  the  depth  of  the  water  admito  of  approaching  the  abase. 

From  Baitiqaeri  the  coast  trends  aboat  W.  S.  W.,  trae,  for  5  milea.  to  Poiat  Ta» 
gaifau  from  which  it  follows  W.,  trae,  3  miles,  to  the  liter  Yatona;  S.  W.  4  a^  * 
Poiat  Mal>ADo;  and  at  3  wiles  west  from  the  bttar,  fies  Paerto  Rscamiidfli.  (^^^ 
PorL)  All  the  coast  between  Baitiqaeri  and  Port  Esoondldo  b  ckan,  and  mqr  ^  ^ 
oailed  along  at  the  distance  of  a  mUe. 

Povt  Escondklo  forms  an  anchorage  sheltered  from  aD  winds :  in  the  intansr  of  ii  >* 
farions  bays,  fit  for  all  classes  of  Tesseb,  bat  ito  entrance  b  veiy  narrow,  for  batweeo^. 
oater  pointo  there  b  only  one  cable's  lengdi ;  and  as  each  of  diem  aends  oat  a  reef  * 
which  the  windward  one  lies  oat  a  durd  of  a  cable,  die  duumel  b  only  90  yarfc^i^' 
it,  however,  lackily,  has  no  win^ngs,  and  the  whole  lengdi  of  dm  strait  aa  sat  vorr  ^ 
a  cable  and  a  half;  and  as  to  enter  it,  yoa  mast  steer  N.  43^  W.,  it  may  always  bf** 
with  a  free  wind,  even  if  die  breeze  b  at  N.  £.  The  most  pradent  mode  ot  eoaf* 
dib  harbor,  b  to  order  a  boat  to  be  placed  on  the  enter  point  of  the  windward  reeC  «h0 
b  neariy  in  mid-lengdi  of  the  channel,  and  which  wiU  serve  as  a  mark  to  ssil  b  if - 
Yoa  have  dien  only  to  bring  the  vesoel's  head  in  the  direction  above  given,  tt^^*** 
In  diat  direction,  passing  cVmo  to  the  boat,  antil  yoa  have  passed  dwinner  poist  Is  I** 
ward,  where  yoa  may  anchor  in  5  or  6|  fiuhoms,  cby  groand. 
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Af  there  it  no  town  on  this  harbor,  nor  any  proper  leading  marks  for  ronning  in,  it  is 
proper  to  allow  the  vessel  suffieient  room  to  alter  her  course  from  windward  to  N.  43^ 
Wn  the  course  for  entering  the  harbor.  We  titierefore  recommend,  although  the  wind- 
ward coast  of  the  entrance  may  be  passed  at  half  a  cable's  length,  that  it  should  not  be 
paised  at  leas  dian  3  or  4 ;  because  thus,  although  in  luffing  to,  the  vessel  may  pass  the 
deiOBrkatioa  eiven,  (N.  43°  W.,)  yet  there  wiU  be  room  to  rectify  this,  by  luffing  to 
windward  before  yon  are  between  the  points,  so  as  to  gain  the  proper  bearing,  which  is 
sbsolately  necessary,  as  the  channel  cannot  otherwise  be  passed  without  danger.  Any 
one  wishing  to  run  fiirther  up  the  harbor,  instead  of  bringing  to  in  the  anchorages  we 
have  mentioned,  may  easily  do  so  by  the  eye,  by  towing,  or  even  under  sail ;  but  for  this 
it  18  necessary  to  consult  a  plan  of  the  harbor. 

Poerto  EsoondBdo*  having  no  commerce,  it  is  seldom  that  any  vessel  is  bound  into  it : 
and  if  in  any  stmm  or  hurricane,  one  is  obliged  to  seelc  anchorage,  we  would  rather  ad- 
vise every  exertion  to  be  made  in  order  to  reach  the  next  harbor  to  the  west,  named  Gu- 
antanamo ;  because,  if  it  be  difficult  to  enter  Port  Escondido  in  good  weather,  it  must  be 
much  more  so  in  storms  and  obscure  weather;  and  it  will  be  by  no  means  strange  if, 
without  a  pilot,  or  even  with  one,  a  vessel  might  be  driven  on  one  of  the  reefs  of  the  en- 
trance ;  or,  what  is  still  worse,  might  get  on  the  rocks  at  some  point  of  the  coast,  which 
might  be  mistaken  for  the  entrance  of  this  harbor. 

GUANTANAMO,  or  CUMBERLAND  HARBOR,  a  very  extensive  and  excellent 
harbor,  lies  more  than  24  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Maysi,  and  4  leagues  from 
Puerto  Escondido.  The  coast,  in  the  latter  distance,  forms  some  very  small  sandy  coves, 
and  it  is  very  clean.  The  entrance  of  Guantanamo,  between  the  two  outer  points,  is 
more  than  a  mile  broad.  The  Derrotero  says — **  The  east  point  may  be  approached 
without  fear,  as  there  is  no  danger  but  what  is  visible.  The  coast  trends  nearly  north, 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  whence  it  changes  to  the  N.  £.  to  form  the  harbor.  On  the 
windward  side  of  the  entrance,  and  at  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  within  the  outer 
point,  a  rocky  shoal  stretches  from  the  shore,  upon  the  edge  of  which  are  from  4  to  6 
iathbms  of  water ;  this  shoal  is  rather  more  than  a  cable's  len^  broad,  and  may  be  easily 
avoided  by  attendmg  to  tiie  subsequent  directions.  On  the  western  side  there  is  also  a 
reef  of  rocks,  but  it  is  narrower  than  that  on  the  east.  To  enter  this  harbor,  it  is  necessary 
onl^  to  pkce  your  vessel  so  as  to  pass  its  windward  point  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two 
cables*  length,  and  thence  luff  up  to  N.  W.  by  N.,  on  which  course  you  must  continue 
until  the  north  point  of  the  River  Guantanamo,  or  Augusta  River,  bears  west ;  you  may 
then  change  your  course  to  N.  by  W.,  until  you  have  the  Interior  point  of  the  windwara 
ahore  bearing  ^aet,  when  you  will  be  clear  of  the  reef  which  stretches  from  it.  Yon 
may  next  haul  by  the  wind,  and  anchor  where  it  may  suit  you  best ;  or,  if  you  wish  to 
mn  into  the  interior  of  the  harbor,  and  the  breeze  will  not  aJtow  you  to  lay  through,  you 
may  beat  in  with  the  assistance  of  the  lead  only." 

The  following  remarks  on  the  Harbor  of  GuantanauHS  were  made  by  an  officer  on  the 
Jamaica  statkm,  in  1809 : 

"  **  The  appearance  of  a  remarkable  spot  of  land,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  at  a  distance  in- 
shore, determines  the  situation  of  Cumberland  Harbor,  which,  if  yon  fall  in  to  the  west- 
ward, exactly  resembles  a  kite,  and  is  totally  open  when  it  bears  N.  E.  i  £. ;  but  if  you 
are  far  to  the  southward,  it  will  either  be  piurdy  or  entirely  hid.  Unless  you  are  far  enough 
to  the  westward  to  bring  it  over  the  hills  on  that  side  of  it." 

The  iblk>wing  directions  for  sailing  in,  have  been  given  by  Mr.  J.  Town,  from  obser- 
vations made  by  him  in  1817  : 

«« On  coming  in  you  wHl  observe,  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  a  remarkable  lisht  yellow 
(or  IhiowiI  and  white)  cfilf ;  bring  this  cliff  to  bear  about  N.  by  W.  or  N.  by  W.  i  W., 
and  run  in  with  diat  bearing  until  you  open,  on  the  eastern  side,  a  small  sandy  point, 
"With  two  huts  on  it.  This  point,  called  Fisherman's  Point,  cannot  be  mistaken,  as  there 
is  no  other  sandy  point  on  tiie  east  side  of  the  harbor.  After  you  have  opened  Fisher- 
man'e  Point,  with  the  bearing  above  described,  you  may  steer  N.  N.  E.,  and  when  Fish- 
emian*s  Point  bears  £.  by  S.,  haul  up  N.  E.  or  N.  E.  by  E.,  and  anchor  in  6  or  7  fath- 
oms, muddy  bottom.  The  best  marks  for  anchorinj;  are.  Fisherman's  Point  S.  by  E.  or 
S.  S.  £.,  the  west  head  of  the  harbor  S.  W.  i  W.,  and  the  light  yellow  cliff  W.  i  S., 
in  7  Ikthoms. 

**  On  coming  m  from  the  eastward,  you  may  keep  in  as  near  to  the  east  head  of  the 
entrance  as  you  please,  there  being  10  fathoms  close  to  it;  afber  passing,  run  to  tlie  west- 
"ward,  and  bring  the  aforementkinMi  bearings  on,  which  will  clear  the  reef  Uiat  lies  off 
tlie  point,  a  little  to  the  S.  W.  ef  Fisherman's  Point.  The  marks  for  the  south  end  of 
diia  reef;  which  has  heretofore  been  described  as  a  single  rock,  are,  the  two  huts  on  Fish- 
omian*s  Point  on  with  each  other,  bearing  N.  £.  by  E.,  and  the  point  within  the  East 
Head  S.  by  E.,  West  Head  S.  W.  by  W .  i  W.,  entrance  of  Augusta  River  W,  i  S., 


*  Puerto  Eicoadidoj  or  Hidden  Port,  is  well  termed  so,  as  I  have  been  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the 
of  it,  and  could  not  naks  it  oat  distinctly^— A.  L. 
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liie  yallow  cfiff  N.  W.  bf  N.  The  maiks  for  tfaa  noftfh  and  of  die  raef  avMiieK.E. 
hot  about  ito  breeddi  open  to  die  nordiward  of  the  S.  W.  hut,  bearing  N.  £.  hjE.}L, 
the  point  within  die  East  Head  S.  i  E.,  the  entrance  of  Angnatm  Rirer  W.  S.  W.  The 
reef  liea  N.  by  W.  and  S.  by  E.  about  li  cable**  length,  and  50  fothoms  in  bnaddi.  It 
haa  17  feet  water  on  its  ahoaleat  part,  31  frthoma  within  it»  and  5  frthomt  cbn  to  db 
enter  edge,  which  is  abont  21  cablee*  length  fimn  die  shore. 

**On  coining  in  from  the  westward,  you  may  approach  die  point  to  a  caUe't  leagth.  n 
iC  IS  steep  to;  bnt,  from  the  appearance  c^  the  point  at  m  fistanee,  a  stranger  woaU  np- 
pose  there  was  a  reef  extending  from  it;  at  knat,  when  yon  are  within  a  qasiterof  a 
mile.  After  yon  are  within  this  point,  haul  more  to  die  eastwsrd,  as  there  ii  a  flit  dm 
extends  from  the  entrance  of  Augusta  River,  in  a  straight  direction  for  the  ydbw  cKf ; 
this  flat  extends  nearly  one-third  of  the  distance  across  the  harbor  towards  Fidwngaa'B 
Point ;  but  the  soundings  to  and  along  it  are  very  regular. 

^  If  the  wind  is  off  the  fauid,and  yon  have  to  work  in,  your  lead  wifl  be  the  beatpiit 
when  Btuiding  to  the  westward ;  but  in  standing  to  the  eastward,  be  carefol,  and  da  Ml 
approach  the  land  nearer  dian  diree  cables'  length,  as  die  reef  already  desoM  a 
steep  to. 

**In  running  m,  with  the  marks  described,  yon  will  be  widiin  the  points  before  yon  get 
soundings :  alter  which  die  soundings  are  very  regular,  fitim  18  to  6  fotfaoms.** 

Augusta  River  is  narrow  at  the  entnnce,  and  has  only  12  or  14  feet  water  st  iboit 
one  quarter  of  a  mile  up.  You  may  go  up  the  nrer  by  keeping  the  starboard  dnre  • 
board,  or  go  into  a  large  lacoon  on  the  larboard  side. 

When  the  entrance  of  die  harbor  bean  neariy  north,  5  or  6  miles  dirtant,  the  had  n 
die  westward  of  the  harbor  and  the  Moiro  Casde  of  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  wil  be  ia  t  Ist. 
bearing  W.  |  N^  and  the  outermost  land  to  the  eastward  £•  N.  E. 

From  Guantanamo  to  Point  Barracos,  the  coast  trends  neaiiy  true  west,  26  miles;  it 
is  generslly  clean,  and  you  may  run  along  it  at  a  mile  from  the  ahore.  Point  Butm 
may  be  known  by  a  morre  or  hill  which  rises  on  it.  From  this  point  die  oQart  beads  n 
the  north-westward,  and  forms  the  Bay  of  Cabo  Baxa,  (Low  Cape,)  whence  ii  treab 
west  to  the  River  luragua.  The  space  betvreen  Cape  Baxa  and  Inngna  ii  naaed  hi 
Altares,  or  the  Altars,  because  the  coast  forms  three  beachy  baya,  aepnrated  froia  m^ 
other  by  hii^  scarped  monnta.    The  River  Inragua  is  10  miles  distant  fiem  P<>* 


From  the  River  luragua  the  coast  continaes  nearly  west,  12  mileo,  to  tlie  entnaoeif 
the  Port  of  St.  Jago  de  Cuba ;  it  is  aO  clean,  and  may  be  run  along  at  the  dk/taaotdi 
mile.  The  Riven  De  Sardinero  and  De  Aquadores  disembogue  upcm  it;  and  aesrlki 
last  may  be  seen  some  small  houses,  inhabited  by  wator-caniers. 

The  HARBOR  c^  St.  JAGO  DE  CUBA  is  v^  good ;  bnt  the  entrance  beia^  ■^ 
row  and  crooked,  is  difficult  to  take.  On  the  east  point  stands  die  Mono  Castle,  oa  vkick 
there  is  a  revolving  light,  and  a  little  fordier  in  Estrella  (Star)  Castle,  which  is  sepsrUB^ 
fit>m  the  Mono  by  a  oay,  at  the  end  of  which  is  another  smaD  fort  or  battery.  A  nOj 
ahoal  runs  out  from  the  windward  coast,  which  extends  out  abont  2i  caUea*  len^  fi«f 
die  Mono  Point;  and,  on  the  leeward  side,  another  shoal  runs  out,  about  a  cabled  ha^ 
south  of  the  point.  The  channel  lies  between  diese  two  shoala.  At  ito  entrMce  a  > 
cable's  length  in  width,  and  forther  in,  is  reduced  by  abont  a  divd  of  n  cable ;  as  tk* 
when  abr^ist  of  the  bay,  which  is  between  the  Morre  and  EstroDa  Caatlea.  whkh  ii  ^ 
nanowest  part,  it  is  only  two-diirds  c^  a  cable  in  width ;  and  from  this  it  cootinneft.  *^ 
the  same  width,  until  you  pass  Cape  Smith,  when  the  harbor  begins  to  open. 

To  take  this  port  you  ought  to  aail  half  a  league  or  two  milea  off  the  almre,  aad  ^ 
Estrella  Castle  Dean  N.  E.,  when,  placing  the  vessers  prow  in  that  directioii,  and  <K^ 
ing  the  aame  course,  you  will  enter  the  cl^nel  formed  by  the  leefo ;  hot,  so  asoa  m  f^ 
are  abreast  of  the  Morro  Point,  within  a  quarter  of  a  cable's  length  of  whidi  yoa  w^ 
paas,  yon  may  begin  to  keep  away;  so  that,  when  up  widi  the  battery,  whi^  is  it^ 
bottom  of  the  bay,  between  the  Morro  and  Estrella  Castles,  die  veaaeTa  hend  shaB  W  N- 
d  W.,  ndiich  course  it  is  necessary  to  foUow  until  you  are  past  Cape  Smidit  whea  ^ 
m^renchor. 

The  neceosity  you  are  under  (from  die  crookedneas  of  the  entnnce)  of  keepiig  s*^ 
four  pmnts,  viz.:  from  N.  E.  to  N.,  renden  it  almost  needftd  that  a  hur^ge  vessel  ibi^ 
have  sufficient  space  to  make  the  turn  in.  To  this  end  we  adviae  that,  ao  aaoa  ai  f* 
are  abreast  of  the  Morro  Point,  yon  ought  to  begin  to  keep  away ;  for  witiiont  th&  f 
may  very  easily  get  ashore  at  the  Estrelh  Castle.  It  must  here  be  renoarked,  tbtf  ^ 
would  be  improper  to  keep  the  vessel's  prow  away  to  the  north  at  once,  thosigh  it  "^ 
sometimes  be  done  under  fovoraUe  circumstances ;  for,  by  doing  this*  yoa  incw  a  liA* 
getting  ashore  on  the  corner  of  the  leeward  reed 

The  distsnee  between  die  Morro  Point  and  abreast  of  the  battery,  nt  the  boOHicf^ 
bay,  on  the  east,  is  one  cable's  length ;  with  the  knowledge  of  this,  the  pHot  w3  kaovb" 
to  regulate  the  steerage,  and  trim  the  sails,  dec*,  as  may  be  necessaiy  to  gain  hm 
and  according  to  die  fodlity  with  which  die  vessel  can  be  worked* 
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At  the  bottom  of  this  harbor,  on  Ihe  N.  £•,  is  the  city  of  St.  Jago,  or  of  Cuba,  iHueh 
is  the  most  aodent  city  in  the  islaDd. 

From  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  the  coast  continues  to  the  west,  forming  various  bays,  with 
anchorages  of  little  importance,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  alone  useful  to  coasters.  Up- 
on this  coast  are  the  niffh  Copper  Mountains,  (Sierras  del  Cobre,)  whidi  are  about  11 
miles  distant  from  St.  Jago.  In  clear  weather  these  mountains  ha?e  been  seen  33 
leagues  off. 

Forty  miles  W,  by  S.  from  $t.  Jago  de  Cuba  rises  another  very  high  mountain,  named 
the  Pealc  of  Tarquina,  which  ia  an  excellent  landmarlc.  Cape  Cruz  is  the  last  place  on 
this  part  of  the  island  where  the  coast  is  clean.  It  lies  more  than  30  leagues  from  St. 
J'ago,  and  you  may  run  along  the  whole  intermediate  coast  at  the  distance  of  a  leaciie« 
or  even  less ;  but,  as  there  is  no  motive  to  induce  one  to  approximate  it  so  much,  it 
seems  more  advisable  for  those  bound  to  the  westward,  to  run  along  at  2  or  3  leagues  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  At  Cape  de  Cruz  commences  a  white  banlc,  which  extends  60 
leagues  to  the  north-westward,  and  terminates  at  Trinidad.  Upon  this  bank  are  keys  and 
reefs  without  numlier,  which  form  channels  of  more  or  less  width.  Of  the  keys  on  the 
edge  of  the  bank,  the  principal  are  those  called  the  Cayoa  de  las  Doce  Leguas,  or  the 
Twelve-league  Keys^  Uie  whole  range  of  which  extends  not  less  than  20  leagues  in  a  W. 
N.  W.  direction. 

SANTA  CRUZ,  (Cuba.)-— The  entrance  is  either  between  the  Cuatro  Reales  Chan- 
nel or  the  Este  Channel.  It  admits  of  16  feet  water.  Wood  and  honey  are  to  be  cot 
here.  The  onlv  fresh  water  is  at  Xaguala,  12  miles  to  the  eastward,  xou  anchor  me 
houses  bearing  mm  N.  W.  to  N.  E.  The  Pilots  live  to  the  east  of  the  Cuatro  Reales 
Channel,  on  £e  first  Key. 

To  coast  along  the  Dooe  Leguas  Keys,  and  being  3  miles  to  the  southward  of  Cape 
de  Cruz,  steer  W.  N.  W.  }  W.,  with  which  course  you  will  run  along  the  edge  of,  the 
bank ;  and,  having  run  121  miles  in  this  direction,  alter  your  course  to  N.  W.  i  N.,  with 
which  you  will  enter  upon  the  bank  in  40  fethoms,  on  sand  and  rocks ;  keep  this  course 
for  23  miles,  when,  with  the  edge  in  sight,  you  will  leave  it  in  nearly  50  fathoms.  Con- 
tinuing the  same  course  17  miles  more,  you  wiU  again  find  40  fathoms,  or  less,  and  soon 
afterwards  will  see  Livisa  Key  to  the  N.  N.  E.,  and  ahead  will  be  seen  the  eastern  head 
of  the  Doce  Leguas  Keys. 

Having  recognized  these  two  pmnts,  you  must  run  along  on  the  bank,  but  without  get- 
ting atong  into  less  than  4  feithoms,  until  you  find  yourself  3  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
eastern  head,  and  In  7  fathoms  water,  over  a  bottom  of  sand ;  you  must  then  run  W.  by 
N.  With  this  course  you  will  shortly  run  off  the  bank,  and  may  coast  along  the  Doce 
Leguas  Keys,  at  ^e  distance  of  a  league,  without  any  fear;  and  having  run  21  i  miles, 
ateer  W.  N.  W.  16i  miles,  and  you  wiU  then  have  the  Boca  de  Caballones  (or  mouth 
of  the  Caballones  Channel)  open ;  and  it  may  be  easily  known,  as  it  is  broader  than  way 
other  to  the  eastward,  and  because  the  S.  and  E.  points  of  its  entrance  are  very  low,  and 
the  edges  at  the  water  of  Soboruco  Rock. 

Having  ascertained  your  situation  from  seeing  this  Boca  or  Channel,  you  may  con- 
tinue coastine  along  the  keys,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles,  continuing  on  the  preceding 
course ;  and  having  run  21  miles,  you  will  see  to  the  northward  a  great  opening  formed 
by  ^e  keys,  which  is  the  Boca  Grande ;  passing  by  it,  pursue  the  same  course,  keeping 
the  Cinco  Bales,  or  Five  Balls'  Keys,  in  sight,  at  the  distance  of  2  leagues,  and  noting 
that  a  reef  extends  3  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of  Key  Breton.  The  latter  is  the  westernmost 
of  the  Doce  Leguas  Keys,  nearly  in  a  line  between  Key  Breton  and  Puerto  Casilda. 
On  the  main  of  Cuba,  is  the  Placer  de  la  Paz,  a  sand-bank,  having  on  its  eastern  part 
good  anchorage,  and  no  where  less  than  14  &thoms,  on  sand  and  shells. 

ADMONITIONS. — If  night  comes  on,  when  you  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  de  Cruz, 
or  to  the  south  of  it,  as  assumed  in  the  preceding  directions,  you  must  steer  W.  i  S., 
for  14  miles,  and  thence  N.  W.  }  W.,  to  keep  completely  free  of  the  Doce  Leguas  Keys: 
continue  ^is  course  till  daylight,  changing  it  afterwards  so  as  to  make  and  recognize 
these  keys,  and  thus  include  yourself  in  the  route  already  recommended. 

Should  night  overtake  you  in  the  traverse  between  Cape  de  Cruz  and  the  Eastern 
Head,  when  it  might  suit  you  to  anchor  on  the  bank,  you  may  do  so  on  any  part  of  it, 
obeerving  only  that  the  edges  of  the  banks  are  rocky,  and  that  to  get  clean  ground,  you 
ought  to  run  in  upon  it  into  20,  or  even  10  fathoms,  on  sand. 

If  night  falk  when  you  are  coasting  along  the  Doce  Leguas  Keys,  as  already  directed, 
ateer  true  west  until  you  consider  yourself  from  3  to  3i  leagues  from  diem,  and  even 
then  continue  the  same  course,  considering  that  hereabout  the  current  sets  N.  E.  and  S. 
W.,  and,  if  the  tide  happens  to  set  in,  it  is  very  possible  to  get  aground  on  the  reef:  hence 
DO  precaution  ought  to  be  omitted  which  similar  cases  require. 

If,  when  in  sight  of  the  Canal  de  CabaUones,  you  wish  to  anchor  in  its  month,  from  a 
caae  of  emergency,  you  can  do  so  without  getting  into  less  than  3  fathoms,  on  sand;  and, 
in  case  of  being  unable  to  continue  your  course  to  the  south  of  the  keys,  you  can  shape 
your  course  so  as  to  descry  the  land  of  Cuba,  passing  between  the  Bergantin  and  Manuel 
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Gomes  Keys,  in  12  firtiMNiH,  on  diy;  Mowing  aftofwards  to  die  nortfc,  to  mike  the  Am 
Maria  Keye,  and  giving  a  berdi  to  the  Shoal  m  Yacna,  wfaidi  yon  leoTo  to  htboniiid 
to  aome  heads  wl&h  are  to  the  east  of  it,  and  wfaki  ahonld  be  left  to  startoard.  Hirais 
aeen  the  last  keys,  and  placed  yoonelf  abont  a  league  firom  them,  yon  mnstslMr  ftrtk 
eoaat;  or  act  as  ^fireded  in  the  instructions  ibr  this  interior  navkntion. 

MANZANDLLA^-— The  reeC  which  extends  two  mileo  off  Cape  C^vm  caa  be  pvad 
within  fifty  yards,  in  3  fethoms  water.  This  reef  is  Toty  steep.  As  soon  as  yrn  bm 
passed  the  reef,  hanl  inlbr  the  land;  you  wiB  then  have  21  frdioais  water  widnioBe-bX 
a  mile  of  die  beach.  The  first  pointfrom  the  cape  is  called  Point  Caliado;  thiieqielief 
H.  E.,  6  miles  finom  Cape  Crac  The  anchorage  is  good  fiom  the  Cape  to  Mtaasifcii 
the  sloop  cfaanneL  In  passing  Point  Calrado,  yon  will  have  3  ftlhoma;  m  sooa  m  yn 
have  passed  the  point,  yon  will  have  from  8  to  10.  This  point  should  be  paaed  wAm 
one-half  a  mile.  Tfaree-lonrtfaB  dm  mile  firom  Point  Calrado,  in  a  N.  W.  directed  fai 
a  shoal;  it  extends  about  3  miles  in  the  same  direction.  Six  miles  from  Point  Cdnda^ 
in  a  N.  E.  by  £.  direction,  is  Point  Balona;  this  point  has  a  eboal  extsoding  dtfnm  t, 
m  a  N.  W.  direction,  U  mile.  Three  miles  N.  W.  from  Point  Balonn,  ftes vrtaidb 
mbti  call  the  Babma  Shoal;  the  shoal  extends  N.  W.  2i  mUes.  Thiee  miles  firoB  Pflin 
Bakma,  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  lies  a  smsl  key,  caOed  by  the  Pilota,  Mow  Key;  dv  kcj 
lies  dose  to  the  main  land,  and  cannot  be  seen  «s  a  ker  in  passing  along  in  die  daund. 
The  shoal  water  extends  off  this  key  about  a  mile.  Two  miiea  distuit,  in  a  N.  W.  6- 
raction,  is  what  the  pilots  call  ^e  BdCona  Shoal;  between  there  are  6  ftthoaos.  Backtf 
the  Mona  Key  is  Lime  River,  being  the  first  fredi  water  about  the  cape.  N.  by  £-•  * 
milea,  aa  eatimatod  by  the  pibts,  fie  two  smal  km,  called  by  the  piolB,  Swage.  N^4 
milea  from  Swago,  lies  a  group  of  keya,  trending  £.  by  N.  and  W.  k^  S.,  4  nmea,  eM 
Sloop-Channel  Seya.  There  are  two  ahoab  hrmg  W.  by  N.  of  the  Swngo  Keys,  fnm 
Skop-Channel  Keys  die  passage  is  dear  to  Bfanaanilla. 

N.  W.  by  W.,  7  mUee  from  Pmnt  Balona,  commences  the  Great  Bank,  winch  eUndi 
75  milea.  Between  this  and  die  reef  boibre  mentioned,  lies  the  main  chaand  te  Mai- 
aaniDa. 

A  pilot  can  most  always  be  ftund  at  Cape  Cruz.  There  are  but  fear  pibli  it  Iha- 
aanilla,  and  in  some  cases  a  vessd  m^ght  be  detained  fi>r  want  of  one. 

The  City  of  TRINIDAD,  is  sitoated  in  lat.  21'»  42i%  kmg.  80^  4'.  ItBes  oaki^ 
gnmmi,  about  three  milea  from  the  sea:  the  River  Guanrabo,  or  of  Trinidid,  ftme 
rather  more  than  half  a  mile  to  die  northward  of  it,  and  fidb  into  the  sea  at  aElllttoikr 
aouth  of  it.  Trinidad  communicates  widi  the  sea  by  th»  river,  from  die  momh  of  whck 
it  is  three  short  miles  distant?  by  Puerto  CasiMa,  mm  which  it  is  distant  two  mB»  t^ 
a  half;  and  by  Puerto  Masm,  the  di^^ance  from  which  is  4|  mUes.  The  monik  d^ 
River  Guanrabo  is  to  the  north  of  the  point  of  Maria  Aguilar,  at  whkfa  the  while  groai* 
extending  from  Cape  do  Cms  terminate.  The  harbors  c^  Caaiida  and  Maaio  are  l»  th> 
eastward  of  ^ia  point,  and  to  arrive  at  them  a  vessel  must  enter  upon  die  white  gnMah> 

Directions  for  nili^  horn  Cape  do  Cruz  to  die  nei^iboihood  of  tfaeee  porCi  ba«v  d- 
ready  been  given.  We  have  only  to  repeat,  that  it  is  always  advisable  to  keep  a  9*^ 
kwkoot,  and  the  lead  goli^  especially  by  night.  Having  recogmsed  Key  Grsmfe.  c«- 
tinue  the  N.  W.  course  until  Key  Breton  bMrs  N.  £.,  bnnging  it  the  distance  of  dni"*' 
From  this  spota  N.  N.  W.  |  W.  course,  38  milea,  will  bring  yon  to  anodier,  fron v^ 
the  Pan  de  Asucar,  or  Sugu^4oaf  Hill,  will  appear  on  with  the  most  oaalmly  of  tbe  i^ 
of  Bonao,  which  are  some  high  ridges  immediately  to  the  westward  of  it.  la  tkb  ■*>* 
gation  the  keys  called  the  Zarza  and  Machos  will  be  seen  from  withoot ;  and  vrii«i  ^ 
leading  mark  above  given  is  on,  you  will  still  be  in  sight  c^  the  Maehoa,  and  of  ansthrrw? 
small  key,  named  Pi^;  the  latter  is  rendered  remarkable  by  die  breaking  of  Ae  sea  if* 
it,  and  it  will  bear  abmit  N.  i  W^  a  mile  distant.  From  the  same  spot  ^e  Key  Bkect 
win  be  seen,  bearingabout  N.  N.  W.  A  W.  This  key  is  remarkable,  both  aa  the  «t^ 
eramost  key  on  Ihe  bank,  and  because  its  shore  is  bordered  with  white  roi^a. 

The  plaM  where  you  ought  to  enter  upon  die  White  Ground  is  betwe^  the  Ktp  PoS* 
and  Blanco,  to  do  which  yon  most  steer  so  asto  pass  about  halfanule,  or  rather  k^^ 
the  reef  of  Puga,  which  reef  always  shows;  and  in  the  passage  yon  will  always  kii*  • 
fidioms  c^  water.  Having  paased  Puga,  you  must  steer  N.  i  W.,  in  order  to  satk*^' 
4  fiuhoms,  sand  and  weed,  with  the  south  part  of  Key  Bknco  W.  A  S«:  that  ii,ifihi^ 
preach  of  night,  or  waiting  finr  a  pilot,  render  irneceasary. 

On  the  route  between  Key  Grande  and  Key  Blanco,  no  cme  need  be  nt  any  kM&  *^ 
has  the  particular  chart  of  the  navigadon  between  the  Rio  Guanrnbo  and  dip  Bio 
Grande.  By  it  may  be  seen  diat  any  one  who  widies  to  enter  upon  the  bank  by  tbr  B«(> 
Grande  may  always  do  so,  provided  his  vessel  does  not  draw  more  than  14  feet  of  v«*^. 
and  it  may  even  sometimes  bo  convenient  to  run  in  here  to  anchor,  under  the  jhifcif ' 
Key  Grande  or  diooe  of  Cinco  Balaa,  in  case  of  bad  weather  coming  on,  whith  «<  ^ 
qfuently  happen,  and  which  is  much  to  be  feared  in  August,  Septemher,  and  Odikr. 
or,  if  he  does  not  choose  to  andwr  in  die  shelter  of  those  keya,  he  nnaj  ran  in  wtf  ^ 
reeognkea  the  key  espied  Rabi-hoRado,  whidi  he  will  leave  en  the  laihoaid  hasi  m' 
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will  afterward*  aee  Cayo  Bargayo;  having  passed  to  the  eastward  of  the  latter,  he  may 
mn  N.  N.  W*  without  fear,  being  guided  in  running  hr  the  vessel's  draft  of  water; 
and,  entering  by  the  Machos  ChanneX  he  may  run  for  Masio  or  Puerto  Casilda,  as  he 
sees  proper. 

The  key  called  pianco  de  Zarza  lies  N.  by  W.,  8  miles  from  the  Cayo  Zarza  de  fuera, 
and  half  a  league  to  the  southward  of  Punta  del  Caney.  Between  this  key  and  the  coast 
diere  is  anchorage,  as  there  also  is  in  various  other  places  hereabout,  which  will  be  found 
more  or  less  commodious,  according  to  the  winds  and  draft  of  the  vessel.  The  keys, 
m  general,  are  but  little  above  the  surtee  of  the  water,  and  their  k>w  shores  have  no  ex- 
tent of  beach;  but  rocky  banks  stretch  out  to  a  abort  diistance  from  their  points;  except- 
ing, however,  those  which  form  the  Machos  Channel,  which,  within  the  strait,  are  very 
dean. 

The  Coast  from  the  Bwer  JoHboniea^  westward  to  Port  CasUcla,  Trinidad^  ^. 

The  coast  between  Point  Jatibonico  and  Point  Passabanao,  in  a  distance  of  two 
leagues,  forms  a  hay  with  ^i  and  3  fathoms.  The  shore  is  drowned  and  covered  with 
mangroves.  At  Point  Jatibonico  the  river  of  the  same  name  enters  the  sea.  To  water 
in  It,  vou  must  ascend  the  river  for  a  league.  Many  cedar  and  mahogany  trees  are 
brought  down  this  river,  and  many  vessels  take  in  cargoes  here.  Three  miles  to  the 
west  of  Passabanao  is  the  Estero  de  las  Caovas,  (Mahogany  Creek,)  in  which  small  craft 
not  drawing  above  6  feet  may  find  shelter  from  the  south-east  winds.  After  £stera  de 
las  Caovaa,  at  three  miles,  foUows  Point  Manati,  on  which  there  are  some  wells  of  to- 
lerable sweet  water.  Point  Manati,  with  Point  Tolete,  which  lies  two  leagues  to  the 
west  of  it,  form  a  small  bay,  in  the  mkidle  of  which  is  the  mouth  of  the  Estero  Nuevo, 
(New  Creek.)  Point  Tolete  and  Point  Zarza,  H  miles  distant,  form  anotHer  bay,  in 
which  is  the  Estero  de  San  Marcos,  with  very  little  water  at  its  entrance.  On  the  eastern 
part  of  Point  Zaraa,  the  river  disembogues  itself.  By  this  river  there  is  much  traffic  car- 
ried on  with  the  town  of  Sancti  Espiritu,  which  is  13  leagues  inland.  West  of  Zarza 
Point  is  the  creek  of  the  same  name,  widi  7  feet  water,  where  small  vessels  may  find 
shelter  from  the  south-easters,  as  they  may  also  to  the  westward  of  Point  Zarza,  under  the 
lee  of  a  reei^  wliich  runs  out  from  the  W.  S.  W.  of  it  for  nearly  a  mile,  and  which  forms 
a  bay,  with  a  clayey  bottom,  of  3  and  3i  fiithoms. 

A  league  to  the  west  of  Point  Zarza  is  Point  Caney;  between  is  a  small  bay,  with  3 
and  5  fiiBioms,  clay  and  grass  bottom.  On  the  west  of  Point  Caney  is  the  estero,  (creek,) 
the  same  name,  with  7  feet  of  water.  To  the  south  of  this  point  is  Cayo  Blanco  de  Zarza, 
(the  White  Key  of  Zarza,)  and  between  the  reef  which  runs  out  from  it  and  the  point 
there  is  a  good  channel,  navigable  for  any  vessel,  which,  as  before  said,  may  find  good 
shelter  to  the  weat  of  the  key.  Beyond  Point  Caney,  on  the  west,  is  the  Desembarcadero 
de  Mangle  (Mangrove  MouUi.)  Two  leagues  west  of  Point  Caney  is  Point  Ciego;  be- 
tween is  a  bay  with  from  3  to  5  fathoms:  in  the  middle  of  it  is  the  River  Tayabacoa« 
which  has  veiy  little  water  in  the  dry  season ;  and  that  of  a  brook,  at  a  very  short  distance 
to  the  westwsyrd  of  Point  Ciego,  is  always  preferable.  After  Point  Ciego  comes  that  of 
Yguanojo,  at  which  is  the  river  of  the  same  name,  the  water  of  which  is  excellent,  but  to 
procure  it,  it  is  necesasry  to  ascend  the  river  for  a  league.  One  league  and  a  half  west 
from  Point  Yguanojo  is  that  of  Agabama,  to  the  eastward  of  which  run  out  the  Caycoa 
de  Tierra,  (Keys  of  the  Land,)  which,  with  Point  Yguanojo,  form  a  bay  called  St.  Pe- 
dros,  having  from  3i  to  6  fathoms,  on  clay. 

The  Caycos  de  Tierra,  with  Point  Ag&bama,  form  another  small  bay,  having  7,  5,  and 
4  fothoms,  on  clay  and  sand.    At  Point  Agabama  is  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

The  shores  from  Agabama  to  Point  Casilda  are  drowned,  and  covered  with  maneroves 
(literally,  watery  mangrove  land;)  and  from  Casilda  to  Point  Guanrabo,  they  are  of  sand 
and  scarped  rock.  Rektive  to  the  interior  of  the  land,  we  shall  only  notkse  that  the  Po- 
trelillo,  which  is  the  highest  point  of  the  mountains  above  Trinidad,  may  be  seen  in  clear 
days  at  21  leagues  off,  and  the  Sugar-loaf  (Pan  de  Azucar)  and  it  are  excelient  marks  for 
accurately  ascertaining  your  position. 

From  boca  Grande  the  reef  forbids  entering  on  the  bank  as  far  as  the  Outer  Zaraa, 
between  which  and  the  Outer  Macos  there  is  a  spacious  entrance,  with  depth  for  any 
vessels.  Kevertheless,  if  when  in  sight  of  Key  Breton,  and  to  leeward  of  Boca  Grande, 
yon  wish  to  anchor  upon  the  bank,  in  order  to  regulate  the  time  for  making  Puga  and 
Cayo  Blanco,  or  for  any  other  course,  it  may  be  done  by  steering  towards  Key  Sreton, 
until  the  N.  W.  part  of  that  key  bears  £.  i  N.;  but  in  running  thus,  sound  fre<}uently, 
aotil  vou  have  from  4  to  3  fathoms,  on  sand,  when  you  may  anchor.  If  the  wmd  will 
not  allow  you  to  steer  in  for  the  anchorage  directly  east,  and  you  are  obliged  to  beat  to 
windward,  observe  not  to  probng  the  tacks  to  the  northward  longer  than  until  the  N. 
W.  part  of  the  key  bears  E.  S.  £.,  or  the  south  tack  fiuther  than  until  the  same  point 
of  the  key  bears  if.  £.  by  £.  Between  these  bearings  you  may  work,  tack  and  tack,  tiU 
yea  reach  the  anchorage,  in  which  there  is  a  shelter  vom  the  winds  frt>m  N.  by  £•  to 
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S.  W^  eaued  by  the  cordon  of  reefr  and  keys  which  lies  in  tfaoae  directio— ■  AM  tkw 
reelb  show  above  water,  and  the  oaler  part  of  diem  lies  neailjf  3  miles  S*  W.  froB  tk» 
west  part  of  Key  Breton. 

Any  large  Tossel  seeking  shelter  firom  the  weadier,  or  any  odier  cause,  npoa  die  but 
may  enter  between  the  outer  Zana  and  onter  Machos,  and  may  ran  over  the  nhok  oC 
the  interior  of  the  bank,  diere  being  sufficient  depth  for  vessels  of  any  dass,  snd  far  the 
the  chart  is  the  best  guide. 

Tides. — We  shall  now  terminate  this  part  of  the  subiect  by  remaridng  thst  die  tidei 
produce  streams  more  or  less  rapid,  and  in  various  directions,  according  to  the  dnsich 
which  the  reefr  form  :  but  they  are  of  very  litde  importance,  because  tiw  gresteit  me  of 
water,  which  is  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon,  is  not  more  dian  a  fiwt  and  a  hsK  eiccfC 
with  S.  E.  winds,  when  it  sometimes  rises  3  feet. 

MASIO,  PORT  CASILDA,  AND  TRINIDAD.— To  enter  Port  Masio,  being iridh 
in  the  bank,  steer  N.  |  W.,  until  the  south  part  of  Key  Blanco  bears  W.  i  S.,  in  ifbidi 
situation  you  wiO  find  4  fadboms,  on  clay  and  weeds,  or  grass  (yerba.)  From  dieace  ivd 
N.  50*  W.,  with  which  course  you  will  roir  afong  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  Mibd* 
which  is  formed  by  s  shoal  extending  N.  W.  by  W.  fit>m  Key  Blanco^  itod  a  diosl,  with 
some  heads  nearly  even  with  die  water,  on  the  land  side ;  snd  you  must  continae  dm 
til  you  have  Pomt  Jobabo  N.  |  W.  lliis  point  may  easily  be  known  by  a  mady  besdi. 
You  must  then  hiff  up  with  the  prow  to  the  west  point  of  the  harbor ;  and  steeris;  N. 
N.  W.,  tske  care  to  keep  a  very  little  away  unti  you  are  past  the  Guard-hsuse  ftmL 
that  you  may  keep  dear  of  the  reef  which  runs  out  from  iL  Being  past  this,  keep  At 
prow  as  above  directed  to  the  west  point,  untO  nesr  the  entrance,  when  you  may  ns  up 
the  middle  of  it  by  the  eye,  because  the  edges  of  the  shook  show  distinctly,  and  die  eye 
and  lead  arp  the  best  guides.  Having  run  up  the  middle  of  die  entrance,  fadT  ap  N.  hf^ 
E.  until,  having  passed  the  points,  and  being  in  4  or  3i  frthoms,  you  may  anchor  vben 
it  suits  you,  being  cautious  solely  of  a  day  bank  which  runs  out  from  the  lamSng  phee 
on  the  west  shore,  and  the  extremity  of  which  is  in  one  with  the  west  point  of  the  ptrt 
at  south. 

Passing  in  for  Masio,  you  leave  the  bay  of  CabaDonas  to  the  starboard;  and  if  yea  wah 
to  anchor  in  it,  lor  shelter  firom  the  N.  snd  S.  E.  winds,  you  may  do  so  by  keeping  is  At 
middle  between  die  two  points  which  form  it,  and  directing  yourself  mid-atiail,  sad  wA 
the  prow  N.  E.  by  E.,  anchor  when  you  are  in  31  fothoms,  cky  or  ooae. 

3b  enter  part  Uarildct,  observe  the  same  route  as  thst  given  for  Port  Mssio,  unti  d» 
south  part  A  Key  Guayo  is  on  with  the  south  part  of  the  main  land  oi  Caailda,  ia  wM 
direction  is  the  mouth  or  opening  of  Jobabo,  by  which  you  ought  to  enter,  and  keepv 
away  in  this  position  to  run  in  the  middle  of  it,  the  eye  and  &ad  wiH  ihcititate  die  et- 
trance,  which  is  110  yards  ynde,  with  4  fkdioms  of  water.  Bein^  at  the  weetef  tkv 
opening,  at  a  cable's  distance,  steer  W.  S.  W.,  sailing  in  6,  7,  and  8  fiidwrns,  ckv,  sid 
you  brmg  Point  Cssilda  on  with  the  north  point  of  Cayo  Ratones,  at  which  moment  phee 
the  prow  to  the  westernmost  part  of  the  city  of  Trinidad,  avoiding  the  reef|  which  nas 
out  S.  S.  W.  from  Cayo  Giiayo,  and  which  wiH  be  passed  so  soon  as  you  faring  the  sesdi 
part  of  diis  key  on  with  the  soudi  part  of  Tabaco.  Afterwards  steer  towards  the  «■(- 
emmost  part  of  the  city,  undl  you  bring  the  south  part  of  Key  Ratones  on  with  the 
weetemmost  part  of  the  high  hiOs  of  the  Rk>  Honda,  when  you  will  steer  towarAi  Ac"' 
objectB  until  yon  pass  the  shoal  Eomedio ;  and  IbDowing  the  same  mai^  widi  die  pf^ 
caution  of  keeping  a  Btde  to  stsrboard«  you  will  pass  clear  of  Point  Cssilda,  whicfc  a 
rather  foul ;  and  passing  on  fi^r  the  interior,  go  to  the  south  c^  Key  Ratones,  p^  ■ 
berth  to  the  point  of  it ;  having  passed  which,  you  may  steer  N.  w .  I  W^  and  sboriK 
afterwards  anchor  in  3  or  31  fathoms,  on  cky. 

You  may  anchor  in  any  part  of  these  cfaannek,  if  circumstsnces  rMfoire  it,  apes  t 
ckyey  bottom.  Yon  may  also  take  Port  Casilda,  entering  from  the  channel  of  Agpikn^ 
by  the  north  of  Key  Gusy  o,  or  from  the  west  of  Key  Blanco,  and  by  die  breaks  or  dosAi 
in  diw  part  of  the  reef,  as  Boca  Grande,  the  Negrilla  and  Muktss ;  but  the  eatisBctf 
are  dangerous,  and  there  are  no  proper  leading  marks. 

Te  enter  tke  mouth  of  Guaraho,  or  TWntciaa  Rher,  steer  outside  the  baiA,  and  rvi  ■ 
widiont  fear,  even  within  a  musket  shot  of  the  shore,  which  in  thk  pfaKe  is  veiy  cko  - 
and  running  on  at  the  same  distance,  yon  wiD  see  die  bay  at  the  entrance,  Inrmedkf  ^ 
pmnt  of  Ciriales  to  the  south,  and  the  point  of  the  River  Canas  to  the  north;  and  vktf 
you  have  it  wefl  open,  direct  yoursetf  (with  litde  sail  set)  so  as  to  pass  nearer  Pokt  C*- 
nas  than  Point  Ciriales,  for  it  is  much  cleaner.  Sound  frequently,  however,  and,  if  i*  * 
krge  vessel,  anchor  immedktely  npon  getting  bottom,  because  the  andmrage  ii  sf  ^vff 
small  extent.  If  the  vessel  k  small,  you  may  run  in,  steering  towards  the  sovdi  shore  et 
the  bay,  keeping  the  prow  between  two  sandy  beaches,  which  are  the  only  ones  os  it: 
and  when  in  6  or  8  fathoms,  ssndy  bottom,  you  may  anchor. 

Having  now  described  thk  navigation,  it  k  necessary  only  to  add,  thst  Masio  k  jaefcn 
Ue  to  CasiMa,  not  only  on  account  of  its  deeper  water,  and  that  you  can  aai  out  sf  it  **" 
the  trade  wind,  but  that  it  k  more  easy  to  take,  and  does  not  rsqvire  a  pibt;  nfcik.'' 
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the  eontrary,  Port  Casilda  cannot  be  entered  willKrat  one.  Its  anchorage  is  not  more  than 
4  cables*  length  in  extent.  It  is  Tory  difficult  to  get  ont  of  it  wi^  the  trade  wind ;  and, 
finally,  to  obtain  water,  it  is  necessary  to  send  boi&  to  the  Riyer  Ouarabo.  Port  Masio 
IS  therefore  the  only  one  which  vessels  intending  to  load  or  discharge,  or  remain  any  time 
at  Trinidad,  onght  to  take. 

From  the  River  Gnvrabo  liie  coast  westward  is  venr  clean,  and  yon  may  run  along  it 
at  die  distancee  of  a  league.  For  8  long  miles  it  trendiB  W.  }  N.,  as  far  as  &e  west  point 
of  die  River  Honda;  mm  this  it  continues  N.  W.  by  W.  i  W.,  9  miles,  to  the  Point  of 
San  Juan,  which  is  well  marked,  as  the  coast  afterwards  trends  N.  by  W.  i  W.,  for  a 
long  mile,  to  the  River,  Ouagimioo. 

Betweeen  the  River  Gnarabo  and  the  Point  of  San  Juan,  the  Rivers  Guanayara,  Caba- 
gan,  Honda,  Yaguanabo,  and  St  Juan,  run  into  the  sea.  In  all  these,  coasting  vessels, 
which  do  not  draw  more  than  6  feet  sometimes  anchor.  To  get  fresh  water  in  any  of 
them,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  ^  league  up  from  their  mouths. 

Along  this  part  of  the  coast  the  water  is  deep,  and  the  bottom  clean,  excepting  a  little 
reef,  which  stretches  out  between  the  Rivers  Yaguanabo  and  San  Juan,  and  whicla  does 
not  extend  from  the  coast  so  much  as  a  half  a  mile.  The  shore  is  scarped,  and  of  soboru- 
CO  rock.  The  land  is  mountainous  or  hilly  for  a  little  to  the  west  of  San  Juan's  Point, 
and  at  it  commence  the  mountains  of  San  Juan,  or  of  Trinidad. 

From  the  River  Guagimico  the  coast  trends  14  miles  K.  W.  by  W.  to  the  Cotoradoe 
Point,  which  is  the  east  point  of  Port  Xagua,  and  is  so  clean  that  it  may  be  run  along  at 
less  than  half  a  cable's  length.  The  land  is  level  without  mountains,  and  in  it  the  rivers 
Gavilan,  Gavilancito  and  Arimao,  are  met  with ;  but  they  are  of  little  importance. 

The  Porter  Harbor  of  Xagua,  or  Jagua,  is  very  spacious,  secure  at sJl  times,  and  has 
deep  water,  but  its  entrance  is  very  narrow  and  crooked.  The  east  point,  named  Colo- 
rados,  and  the  west,  Sabanilla,  or  ae  la  Vma,  are  the  exterior  points  of  this  port,  and  the 
distance  between  them  is  a  large  mile.  The  windward  shore,  from  Point  Colorados, 
trends  N.  W.  i  N.,  2  miles,  to  Point  Pasa  CabaUos,  whence  it  sweeps  to  the  N.  by  E., 
about  two  thirds  of  a  mile,  to  Point  Milpa,  which  is  the  interior  eastern  point  of  the  strait. 
The  leeward  shore  of  liie  entrance  follovrs  nearly  the  same  direction  as  the  windward, 
and  narrows  the  channel  so  much,  that  opposite  Point  Pasa  CabaUos  it  is  only  a  cable  and , 
a  third  in  width,  and  thus  it  continues  to  Point  Milpa. 

Jh  enter  port  Xagua,  pass  Point  Cobrados  at  the  fourth  of  a  cable's  length ;  but  shun 
the  exterior  coast  to  windward,  as  a  reef  stretches  from  it,  and  it  cannot  be  approached 
nearer  than  a  mOe ;  you  run  on,  inward,  preserving  the  same  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
cable,  until  you  arrive  at  Point  Pasa  CabaUos,  when  you  must  luff,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing in  mid-channel,  or  raliier  nearer  to  the  leeward  side ;  and  so  soon  as  abreast  of  the  in- 
terior points,  place  ^e  vessel's  head  towaiyls  the  S.  £.  point  of  Cayo  de  Carenas,  and 
proceed  thus,  in  order  to  avoid  a  shoal  which  Ues  to  the  northward  of  l*oint  MUpa,  and  of 
irhich  you  wiU  be  clear  when  the  northern  point  of  the  Key  Alcatraa  bears  east.  When 
once  the  interior  points  are  passed,  you  may  anchor  where  you  please,  a  chart  of  the  har- 
bor being  a  sufficient  guide. 

The  town  of  Femandina,  or  Cienfuegos,  is  in  the  harbor  of  Xagua.  You  can  carry  in 
18  feet  water,  and  it  is  the  third  town  in  importance  on  the  south  side  of  the  island. 
Rise  of  tide  two  feet. 

The  coast  west  Xagua,  or  Jagua,  is  all  of  soboruco  rock,  and  without  any  bank  or  shoal, 
Ibr  nearhr  21  i  mUes,  to  the  Point  of  Caleta  Buena  (Good  Cove ;)  it  thence  trends  W.  N. 
AV.  i  w .,  61  mUes,  to  the  east  point  of  Cochinos,  or  Swine's  Bay. 

COCHINOS  BAY  is  formed  by  the  point  above  mentioned,  and  another  point  which 
fiea  W.  by  N.  from  it.  The  last  is  named  Punta  del  Padre  (FatheV's  Point.)  The  bay 
oztends  13  miles  to  the  N.  N.  W.  The  edge  of  its  eastern  coast  is  of  soboruco  rock, 
without  a  bank,  until  at  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  when  bottom  is  found  in  15  fathoms, 
on  sand  and  rock,  diminishing  ^e  depth  rapidly  tovnirds  ^e  coast.  The  western  coast  is 
a  sandy  beach,  and  sends  out  a  bank  to  a  short  distance,  but  aU  of  it  is  a  rocky  bottom. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  bay  is  a  landing  place,  which  leads  to  the  stock  farms,  (Haci- 
endas de  Ganado,)  but  it  is  Uttle  frequented,  on  account  of  its  having  so  Uttle  bank,  and  the 
little  that  is  haring  generally  a  bottom  of  sharp  rocks. 

Point  Padre  is  veiy  low,  with  a  sandy  beach.  S.  £.  from  it,  at  liie  distance  of  6| 
miles,  lies  Piedras  Key,  wliich  is  low,  and  of  smaU  extent.  A  Uttle  to  ^e  east  of  the 
point  the  bank  which  borders  ^e  west  coast  of  the  bay  continues  towards  the  south,  and 
along  the  edge  of  it  is  a  reef,  which  almost  joins  the  north  part  of  Piedras  Key.  The 
eastern  side  of  this  reef  is  very  steep  to,  and  has  some  openings,  of  3  and  4  fathoms, 
Irfaich  aUow  a  passage  on  the  bank.  The  most  freouented  one  is  that  formed  by  the 
aoathem  extremiQr  of  the  reef  and  Piedras  Key,  boui  because  the  kev  serves  as  a  mark 
fin*  it,  and  because  it  has  a  greater  depth  of  water  than  any  of  the  others.  The  break 
which  terminates  this  reef  ends  to  the  westward  at  the  Lavandera  (Washerwoman) 
Bocks,  which  lie  about  4  leagues  W.  i  N.  from  Piedras  Key. 

From  Padre  Point  to  that  of  Don  Christoval,  aU  the  coast  is  broken  with  lagoons,  form- 
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■Ig  aiaaj  kojs,  mth  gnmpm  of  mangrofes,  having  fhtea  note  groiring  id  tibe 
cloM  to  it  that  die  water  waafaea  in  among  tfaeoA,  and  lumag  no  nannhle  d 
tfaia  luge  apace  ia  eomprehended  Cayo  Blanco,  the  aonth  aide  of  whidi  ia  a  aandy 
and  there  ia  freah  water,  in  holea*  at  ita  eaatern  pait.  On  tfaBtade,at1hediBlnneeof  a 
mile  and  a  half  finom  the  shore,  is  the  Lavandera  Ree(  which  eitenda  two  malea  emt 
and  weaL  The  weat  point  of  it  fiea  weat  151  mike  from  Point  Padre,  and  with 
hey,  ^diich  lias  to  the  N.  W.,  fiMraoa  die  Bmiiieron  (Littia  Month)  of  Cahaiia,  which 
filtle  depth. 

The  Boqiuenm  of  Calwio,  with  the  aouthem  extremity  of  Diafo  Penn  Key,  ^diibh 
Eea  6  miles  diituit  from  it,  S.  W.  by  W^  forma  the  Bay  of  Canonea,  iHiidi  extendi  in- 
hnd,N.  W.by  W^forabontTmilea.  At  the  bottom  of  thia  is  Mmo  Kay.  There  oe 
▼arkma  amall  channete  at  the  bottom  of  the  faayt  formed  fay  Maaio  Key,  wluch  are  ea»- 
nected  with  lagoona,  lying  along  ha  ndea,  and  at  the  noidi*  end  of  it.  To  the  aovlh  af 
thia  key  m  a  bank  of  3  or  4  ftthonwi,  aand  and  rock;  bnt  it  ia  of  no  nae,  there  'beiBg  ne 
eonunonication  thence  to  die  main  land  of  Cnba.  At  the  distance  of  move  than  n  mfla 
and  a  half  to  the  eniK  from  the  aonth  point  of  Diego  Pens  Key,  a  vaef  begjma,  jaludi, 
atretching  out  with  a  tnm  to  the  S.  E.,  nnitea  with  the  eaatem  part  of  the  ~ 
and  is  steep  to.  Between  the  same  point  of  Diego  Peres  and  the  oomoienoc 
reett  there  is  a  pa  sss  ge  on  to  the  weetem  bank,  ^^ich  begina  with  7  fothoaaa,  bnt  in  a 
^stance  has  on^  14  feet.  Four  milea  to  the  S.  £•  of  the  same  pomt  there  is 
channel,  with  first  3  fothoms,  and  very  aoon  after  only  2.  There  ia  ne  good  mark 
and  the  former  ia  moat  frecpiented* 

S.  W.  by  W.,  a  mile  and  nine-tendis  from  the  Point  of  Dieeo  Peres,  Ilea  the 
eramoat  part  of  Paknca  Key,  ader  whk^  fottow  in  order  to  iie  N.  W.by  W^ 
die  diain  of  km  named  Sd  and  Fafarica,  and  which,  connecting  with  the 
Cnba,  at  Don  (JhristovaTa  Point,  form  innumerable  paoaagaa,  but  with  very  litde 
The  aoothernmoat  keys  of  thb  chain,  named  Bointo,  Cacao,  and  Palanca,  are  the 
forveaaels  sailing  akwg  the  bank,  which  haa  no  more,  in  many  piacea,  than  11  feat  af 
water,  and  its  bcMom  of  fine  white  aand,  ia  studded  with  heada  of  roeka,  with  only  €fotf 
o?er  diem,  bnt  dienr  cokr  indicatea  what  they  are.  Thia  pasaaga  ia  bonnded  by  iha 
keys  above  mentioned,  another  key,  Rabihorcado,  to  the  aonth,  and  the  e^ge  of  dw  iar- 
dineaBank. 

From  Paknca  Key,  whidi  liea  12i  milea,  W.  N.  Wn  tme,  frtMn  Flamenco  Key,  Aa 
weatorn  Fabrka  Keya  take  a  turn  to  the  N.  £.  I7  N.,  true,  towaida  the  main  lnBd,asd 
diey  form  a  pasaage  or  channel  with  another  cham  of  keya,  to  the  west  of  them,  calei 
Don  Christoval*B. 

Don  Cbristoval*s  Point  liea  N.  N.  W.,  2  milea.  from  Paknca  Key ;  and  fioM  it  the 
ooaat,  which  ia  kw  and  awampy,  trenda  W.  N.  W.,  for  18^  milea,  to  a  filtle  key 
lies  at  the  entrance  of  a  amall  bay  caBod  Matshamhre.    The  intorwr  of  the  cowMiy 
this  part  of  the  coast  is  firm  knd,  and  is  called  the  Sanrannaa  of  Jnan  Lnia.    To  die 
of  it  extends  a  diain  of  keya  which  are  ako  called  Jnan  Lnia'  Keys.    There  m  a 
between  them  and  the  coast,  as  there  is  ako  between  the  east  part  of  them  and  dw 
part  of  Don  Christovd's ;  on^,  however,  in  any  of  the  channels,  for  foaaak  which  da 
draw  more  dian  10  feet. 

N.  W.,  at  the  distance  of  3i  milea  from  the  littk  key  which  hea  in  the  mondi 
hambre,  the  Great  fifangrove  Point  and  the  swampy  kiidceaaea.  From  thk  point  ike  canst 
trends  to  the  N.  N.  £.  and  N.  £.  for  a  ahort distance, and  then  to  the  eaat,to  fovm  iha 
Ensenada,  or  Bay  of  Broa,  which  extends  inland  in  that  direcdon  abont  7  leagneo.  On 
the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Point  of  Mayabe«|ne,  which  Uea  N.  by  W^  ISi  inSea 
taut,  from  die  Punta  Gorda.  The  shores  of  this  bay  are  dl  of  mangrove  nnd  awm 
knd;  and  on  ito  north  side  are  the  branchea  of  the  Cieiie|a,  or  ShaUow  Lake,  which 
natives  of  die  conntiy  have  distinguished  by  the  namea  ofthe  Rivers  Guinea, 
Mora,  Nueva,  and  Belen,  as  fiu*  as  Mayabeqne  Point.  In  thk  bay,  sA  wd  an 
vdioto  space  of  sea  comprehended  between  the  coast  of  Batsvano  and  the  keya  in 
it,  as  fiur  as  the  Cayamaa  Channel,  the  depth  is  from  3  to  4  falhoma,  on  cky. 

To  the  N.  W.,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  Point  of  Mayabeqoe,  m  the 
that  name,  in  which  vesaek  trading  to  Batavano  can  eaaily  provide  themadvea  widi 
From  this  river  the  coast  trends  W .  {  S.  to  the  anchorage  of  Batavano,  whkh 
and  a  half  milea  distant  from  it. 

From  thia  place  the  coast  trends  to  tho  west,  13  milea,  to  Point  Cayamaa ;  hot  m  iha 
intermediate  apace  liea  the  Point  of  Cagio,  and  die  river  of  the  aame  name,  in  which  tht 
Batavano  vesseb  somedmea  also  procnre  water. 

The  River  Cagk,  formed  by  the  branches  oi  the  Cienega,  mna  into  the 
diat  name,  in  wmch,  at  a  moderate  diatance  from  the  coast,  from  2i  to  3  fr 
are  found.  sheJtered  from  all  winds  by  the  chain  of  keya  which  liea  in  front  of 
bight  of  die  Cieneca,  comprehended  between  ita  mouth  and  the  main  land,  k 
tensive  than  that  of  Batavano  or  Mayabeque,  and  the  landa  arafund  it  are  wd 

Cayamaa  Point,  and  the  cham  of  keya  to  the  aoath  of  it,  form  the  channel  ef  dsa 
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name,  vrbkAi  has  7  feet  of  water ;  this  chain  of  keys  extends  with  a  bend  to  the  S.  E.  by 
S.,  about  11  miles,  when  it  forms  the  channel  of  La  Hacha,  which  divides  it  from  another 
chain  of  km,  which  extends  from  this  place  as  far  as  Crnz  Key,  lying  13  miles  S.  by  E. 
IE.  from  Batavano.  The  Canal  de  la  Hacha  has  11  feet  of  water,  and  is  mnch  frequented 
by  vessels  trading  to  Batavano,  when  they  ei&er  enter  or  sail  out  to  the  westwaid  of  the 
Isle  of  Pines  and  Cayos  de  San  FeUpa  (St.  Philip's  Keys.) 

At  a  short  dirtance  to  the  westward  of  Cruz  Key  lies  another,  caUed  Redondo,  under 
which  the  vessels  belonging  to  Batavano  secure  themselves  in  the  season  whence  fi^sh  (or 
stormy)  S.  E.  winds  blow :  that  is,  in  the  months  from  July  till  October,  (hurricane  months) 
which  are  much  to  be  feared  on  all  this  coast. 

To  the  southward  of  Crua  Key,  at  the  distance  of  2  leagues,  lies  Monte  Rey  Key ; 
and  between  is  a  chaneel,  with  2i  fathoms^  clay.  This  channel  is  the  largest  of  those 
leading  to  Batavano,  although  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  clear  of  a  spit,  which  ^  runs 
out  about  7  miles  to  the?6.  W.  of  the  key  ;  and  to  the  heads,  which  are  to  the  south  of 
tiiose  keys,  forming  the  north  side  of  the  channel. 

From  Cayamas  Point  the  coast  of  Cuba  trends  W.  by  N.  i  N.,  forming  a  regukr  bay, 
called  Ensenada  de  Maiana,  and  which  terminates  to  the  south,  at  Point  Salinas,  which 
lies  10^  miles  to  the  W.  S.  W.  from  the  former.  In  the  intermediate  space,  and  near 
Cayamas  Point,  is  the  mouth  of  the  River  Quaniraa,  at  which  the  Cienega  ends. 

S.  W.  i  W.,  12^  miles  from  Salinas  Point,  a  little  point  stretches  outward.  At  a 
abort  distance  to  the  north  of  it  is  Ihe  Creek  of  Savana-la-Mar,  which  is  much  frequented 
by  trading  vessels.  From  the  same  point  the  coast  continues  forming  a  bay  with  Media- 
casa  Point,  which  lies  15^^  miles  to  tiie  S.  W.  of  the  former. 

Between  this  coast  and  ^e  Bank,  or  Middle  Ground,  on  which  stand  the  keys  to  the 
northward  of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  the  depth  of  water  is  fix>m  3  to  4  fothoms,  on  a  bottom  of 
clay,  except  a  spit  with  one  and  a  half  and  two  fathoms,  whbh  strotches  out  from  the 
southernmost  key  about  two  leagues,  to  the  S.  W.  i  W.  of  the  Ouanima  Keys.  The 
extremity  of  the  spit  lies  S.  {  E.,  5i  miles  from  Salinas  Point. 

The  Quanima  Keys  are  included  in  the  group  which,  to  the  westward,  ibrm  the  Chan- 
nel of  La  Hacha,  and  are  situated  to  the  southward  of  the  River  of  Ouanima  and  of  Point 
Cayamas.  ^ 

S.  i  E.,  12  mfles  from  Mediacasa  Point,  lies  Dies  Key,  between  which  and  that  point 
10  the  passage  for  vessels  trading  from  this  quarter  to  Batavano.  Dies  Key  is  low,  and  of 
small  extent ;  it  n  detached,  and  the  bank  on  which  it  stands  turns  to  the  eastward,  and 
unites  with  that  which  surrounds  the  keys  to  the  nor^  and  east  of  the  Isle  of  Pines.  It 
also  forms  a  channel  with  the  Indian  Keys,  and  those  of  St.  Philip,  with  from  3  to  4  fath. 
oms  depth  of  water. 

From  Mediacasa  Point  the  coast  trends  W.  by  S.,  true,  for  about  two  leagues,  after 
which,  following  S.  and  S.  W.,  it  terminates  at  Fisga  Point,  forming  the  bay  of  Ayani- 
gnas :  thta  point  lies  S.  W.  i  S.,  distant  10i&  miles  from  ^e  fbrmer. 

About  S.  }  E.,  lOi  miles  from  Fisga  Point,  lies  the  easternmost  of  the  Keys  of  San 
Felipe,  from  which  this. chain  of  keys  continues  in  a  westerly  direction  as  fiur  as  the  me- 
ridian of  Gnama  Point ;  between  these  keys  and  the  Indian  Keys,  there  is  a  passage, 
with  two  fathoms  of  water ;  and  the  depth  in  the  space  of  sea  comprehended  between 
tlie  coast  and  the  north  part  of  them  is  generally  from  4  to  5  fathoms,  on  clay  and  weeds. 
From  Guama  Point  the  coast  follows  to  the  west,  for  about  2|  leagues,  to  the  Point  and 
Creek  of  Guano,  where  the  Bay  of  Cortez  begins.  From  this  place  the  coast  runs  W.  by 
N.,true,  for  about  two  leagues,  to  the  bottom  of  the  said  bay;  and  the  inconsiderable 
rivers  of  San  Juan,  Martiness,  and  Galafre,  disembogue  in  it. 

About  W.  S.  W.,  true,  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues  from  the  Point  of  Guano,  dis- 
embogues the  River  Cuyajuateje :  to  the  S.  £.  of  which,  at  die  distance  of  about  a  mile 
begin  three  little  keys,  which,  extending  themselves  in  the  turn  more  to  the  east,  for  about 
a  league,  form,  with  the  main  land  or  Cuba,  the  Lagoon  of  Cortez,  which  has  about  3 
fathoms  of  water ;  but  the  little  passes  formed  by  the  keys  have  not  more  than  7  feet. 
Some  huts  have  been  established  on  them  by  persons  who  fish  for  hawksbill  turtle,  or  the 
turtle  which  produces  the  tortoise-shell. 

The  southern  extremity  of  this  lagoon,  which  is  on  a  parallel  with  the  Keys  of  San 
Felipe,  and  about  5  leagues  distant  mm  them,  is  the  termination  of  the  Bay  of  Cortez,  in 
which  there  are  3  and  4  fothoms  water,  on  a  grassy  bottom.  About  two  miles  to  the  east 
of  the  south  end  of  said  lagoon,  begins  the  deep  water ;  the  edge  is  very  steep :  it  begins 
with  7  and  8  fathoms  on  a  rocky  bottom,  and  continues  on  so  as  to  join  the  coast  close  to 
the  northward  of  Point  Piedras. 

Point  Piedras  lies  about  S.  by  W.  from  the  Lagoon  of  Cortez,  7  miles  distant;  the  coast, 
which  is  low,  but  of  firm  land  and  rocky,  with  spaces  of  sand^  beach  at  the  shore,  running 
nearly  in  the  same  durection. 

From  Point  Piedras  the  coast,  which  has  no  bank,  runs  nearly  S.  W.  by  S.  to  the 
Point  Liana,  distant  about  5  miles.  This  Point  is  low,  and  has  no  other  marks  to  dis- 
tinguiah  it  than  the  different  directiona  of  the  coast,  and  some  huts  near  it,  and  to  the  weet 
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of  it  thare  k  a  small  sandy  beadi.    To  the  S.  E.  a  rael^  whidi  is  voy  staep  ta^ 
out  about  two  cables*  length. 

From  Liana  Point  the  coast  trends  W.  S.  W.  i  W.,  and  more  southeiiy  to  P< 
Cape  Leones,  and  dien  again  foDows  die  first  of  these  directions  a»£ur  as  C^ie  Cor- 
rientes.  All  this  piece  of  coast  is  of  high  sobomco  rock,  and  without  dango*  at  a  atmie"^ 
throw  distance. 

CAPE  CORRIENTES  ends  m  a  bw  point,  with  a  ssndy  beach;  and  to  the  S.  W.  of 
it  a  short  bank  stretches  off^  on  the  edge  of  which  are  15  fathoms;  and  ckwe  to  die  Aan 
there  are  some  rocks  on  which  the  sea  breaks. 

From  the  Cape  the  coast  trends,  without  any  bank,  N.  3°  E.,  tme,  for  aboot  a  league, 
to  Cape  Cayman,  or  the  Point  of  Maria  Gorda,  and  from  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  boy,  N. 
4QO  £.  The  place  called  Maria  Gorda  is  remarkable,  being  of  sobomco  rock,  ataiped. 
and  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the  bay;  from  it  the  bank  again  begins  to  ran  off  wiik 
bad  holding  gronnd,  the  bottom  being  rocky ;  although  father  to  the  north,  and  from 
die  inflec^n  which  the  coast  makes,  die  bottom  is  saml ;  and  ^eiy  near  the  bead  aa  ae- 
chor  may  be  let  go  in  5  fothoms,  wHh  the  precaution  of  having  a  cable  on  shore,  aa  the 
edge  of  die  bank  is  very  steep.  This  is  the  only  anchorage  in  this  bay,  and  aflbrds 
for  the  strong  trade-winds,  and  S.  £.  winds:  none  of  the  rest  of  the  bay  Ims  an] 
The  water  met  with  in  the  lagoons  of  Maria  Gorda,  is  brackish;  but  thefiredi  may  be 
ceived  rising  in  babbles  in  the  middle  of  the  salt,  and  near  die  bottom  of  the  bay,  and 
6  yards  distant  from  the  water's  edge.  With  indnstiy,  and  in  case  of  nguwilj,  it  warn 
be  obtained  in  a  drinkable  stste. 

From  the  bottom  of  Conientes  Bay  the  coast  trends  west,  true,  to  the  Balcnnea,  which 
is  a  short  piece  of  coast,  of  high  soboroco  rock.  From  this  place  it  cootinaes  W.  S.  W. 
to  Hobndes  or  Olandes  Point.  This  point,  which  bears  nearly  west,  54  leagvea,  firaai 
Cape  Corrientes,  torminates  to  the  westward  of  the  bay  of  diat  name.  Kear  ami  to  tibr 
east  of  it  begins  a  net,  whkh  extends  in  that  direction  about  half  a  mile,  but  oOieffs  a» 
danger,  as  itlies  very  ckise  along  the  coast,  and  ii  very  steep  to.  Point  Hoiandee 
agrMable  appearance,  having  a  resemblance  to  the  curtains  of  a  wall,  and  extending 
this  figure  about  two  miles,  beyond  which  it  descends  in  a  kind  of  hSk  or  atepa^  and  il^ 
ahore  continues  woody  after  passing  it. 

From  Point  Hdandes,  or  Olandes,  the  coast  trends  nearly  west  to  the  point  of  Cajwe^ 
ks,  which  is  the  soodiernmost  point  of  the  front  of  Cape  San  Antonio,  or  Cape  (\  itfimii 
The  westernmost  point  of  the  cape  is  called  Pocillos,'or  Litde  Wells  Point;  and  imm  th« 
die  coast  trends  N.  9^  £.,  true,  three-tenths  of  a  mile,  or  thereabout,  to  S<nnda.ar  J>e^ 
Pmnt,  whence  the  coast  inclines  more  to  the  north-eastward. 

To  the  eastward  of^  and  near  Cayuelos  Point,  extends  the  bank,  whidi  thii^  ohi- 
rounds  the  cape  half  a  mile  from  shore,  and  continues  on  to  die  northward,  where  it  teas 
the  Cokirados  Bank.  Its  depth  begins  withfirom20  to  25  fathoms,  on  arocky  bottDai.aK 
diminishes  regularly  towards  the  coast,  with  some  spots  which  have  a  sandy  htt^tw^m 

The  front  of  Cape  Antonio  is  c^  low  land,  Tory  rocky,  and  its  diore  appears  wih 
mixed  streaks  of  soboraco  rock  and  sandy  beach.  In  its  wells,  called  thoee  of  Cueva  6t 
la  Sorda,  (Deaf  Woman's  Cave,)  and  the  Pociikw,  (Litde  Welk;)  water  ii 
ofgoodqiulity. 


Cape  Antomo,  (A,)  bearing  N.  W«  \  N.,  true,  dist.  5  mUev. 

Cape  Corrientes  looks  very  much  like  Cape  Antonio;  and  in  order  to  ascertain 
serre  it  is  rather  level  land,  of  moderate  height;  but  being  near  it  or  off  it,  hi  dear 
some  hills  in  Cuba,  named  the  Sierras  del  Rosario,  which  stand  towaid  the 
may  be  seen,  bearing  nearly  true  north.     They  are  the  only  hills  that  can  be 
similar  situation,  and  present  two  summits  only  to  the  riew. 


fiaaii 


Cape  Corrientes,  (A,)  bearing  N*  35  E.,  true,  distant  4  miles. 
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The  Isle  ofPineSt  Jardv§es,  and  JardimUos. 

The  form  of  the  bank  and  reef  which  surronnd  the  isles  or  keys  called  the  Jardines* 
&%.,  can  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  the  chart.  Towards  the  N.  £.,  on  this 
bank,  is  Diego  Perez  Key,  already  noticed,  and  the  edge  of  the  bank  thence  extends  to 
the  S.  E.,  forming  a  bight  at  the  Megano  or  Sand  Idet  of  Biseayno,  whence  it  extends 
to  the  eastemmosfkey  of  the  Jardines.  From  the  north  end  of  the  latter,  a  reef  stretches 
oat  to  the  eastward,  aboat  a  mile,  and  the  bank  extends  in  the  same  direction  aboat  3 
leagues,  and  nearly  two  north  and  south,  with  a  depth  of  15  fathoms  at  the  edges,  and  7 
orS  on  the  whole  of  it,  excepting  the  proximity  of  the  key,  where  4  fathoms  are  found, 
on  sand  and  rocks.  This  key,  as  well  as  all  those  which  follow  to  the  westward,  under 
the  name  of  JardiniUos,  which  extend  as  fiir  as  Key  Largo,  are  regularly  high,  and  scarped 
•t  the  shores. 

To  the  S.  W.,  about  2  leagues  from  the  easternmost  key,  follows  the  edge  of  the  shoal 
water,  with  a  westerly  direction  thence  west  for  four  leagues.  It  is  studded  or  streaked 
with  reefs,  as  fkr  as  a  key  which  lies  a  league  to  the  west  of  Traboco.  For  about  6i 
miles  the  same  edge  forms  a  bend,  as  it  approximates  the  east  end  of  Key  Largo. 

Largo  Key,  which  extends  W.  S.  W.  and  £.  N.  £.  13i  miles,  is  the  (%8temmostof 
the  Jardines,  under  which  name  are  comprehended  all  those  which  follow  it  to  the 
west,  as  fiir  arthe  Isle  of  Pines.  The  south  side  of  Key  Largo  is  a  sandy  beach,  bor- 
dered with  a  reef,  which  runs  out  about  a  mile  from  the  east  end,  and  afterwank  ap- 
proaches nearer,  so  as  almost  to  join  the  west  end  of  the  key,  whence  the  ss^ne  reef  con- 
tinues, without  any  break,  W.  by  S.  and  W.  by  N.,  true,  to  the  Rosario  Channel,  which 
is  5  leagues  distant  from  Key  Largo.  On  the  very  reef,  and  near  the  west  point  of  L^r- 
go  Key,  there  are  two  rocky  keys,  named  the  Ballenates,  distant  a  league  from  each 
other,  and  they  are  of  moderate  height.  In  all  the  space  comprehended  between  the 
Eastern  Head  of  &e  JardiniUos  and  the  Rosario  Channel,  the  bank  which  extends  along 
the  south  side  of  the  keys,  does  not  extend  farther  out  than  one  or  two  miles,  its  edge 
begins  with  15  and  18  fathoms  of  water,  on  a  rocky  bottQm,  and  the  depth  diminishes  ra- 
pidly to  the  very  reef  itself. 

JACK  TAYLOR*S  REEF.-— This  dangerous  reef,  on  which  there  is  less  than  two 
fathoms  water,  lies  south  nine  miles  distant  from  Largo  Key,  between  which  and  the 
shoal  there  is  deep  water;  it  is  placed  on  the  charts  on  the  authority  of  Lt.  Holland,  H. 
M.  S.  Pickle. 

Rosario  Key,  the  west  end  of  which  bears  north,  true,  from  the  channel  to  which  It 
gives  name,  forms  a  channel  of  3  and  4  fathoms  of  water,  with  another  key  to  ^e  west- 
^ward  of  it,  named  Cantiles;  but  its  outlet  on  to  the  interior  bank,  to  the  westward  of  the 
Passage  Keys,  has  not  more  than  10  feet  of  water.  The  opening  or  channel  through  the 
reef,  is  a  third  of  a  mile  in  width,  with  a  depth  of  3  fathoms  in  the  middle.  It  is  steep  at 
the  skies,  and  at  half  a  mile  from  its  north  part  there  is  a  rock,  which  shows  above  water. 
VesselB  smoffgling  into  Cuba  generally  enter  and  sail  out  by  this  passage. 

From  the  Rosario  Channel,  the  reef  trends  S.  W.  i  W.  10  miles;  then  W,  N.  W.  | 
W.  19  miles,  to  join  the  east  point  of  the  Isle  of  Pines.  In  this  space  are  included  the 
keys  named  Abalo,  the  Aguardientes,  Campos,  Matias,  and  many  others  which  have  no 
names.  The  outer  edge  of  the  bank  is  parallel  to  the  reef,  and  generally  extends  out 
about  two  miles,  excepting  opposite  of  Abalo  Key,  where  it  runs  out  almost  3  miles,  at 
^  jibout  7  miles  to  the  south  of  the  key.    The  least  water  on  all  this  bank  is  5  fathoms,  on  a 

rocky  bottom,  with  some  scattered  spots  of  sand. 

The  ISLE  OF  PINES,  when  first  seen,  appears  mountainous  or  hilly,  of  a  moderate 
height,  and  the  tops  of  its  mountains  very  sharp.  From  its  east  point  the  south  coast 
trends  S.  W.  i  S.  for  b-^^  miles,  with  sandy  beach,  as  far  as  a  point,  which  may  be  easily 
known,  being  of  high  soboruco  rock,  and  having  a  detached  rock  (faralion)  very  near  it. 
From  this  point  the  coast  continues,  without  any  bank  along  it,  for  seven  miles,  to  another 
lirtle  point,  which,  with  the  former  point,  are  the  boundaries  of  the  piece  of  coast  denom- 
inated Playa  Larga  (or  Long  Beach.) 

From  the  western  point  of  Playa  Larga,  the  coast  continues  W.  and  W.  5°  N.,  tme, 
lor  8  leagues,  to  Cocodrillo,  (or  Corocodiie  Point,)  which  is  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  island; 
and  from  the  latter  to  the  cove  of  the  same  name,  is  3i  miles  N.  W.  by  W.    In  this  cove 
fishing  vesseb  sometimes  take  shelter.  .  The  coast  continues  N.  W.  for  8^  miles,  to 
.  Point  Pedemales.    All  the  ground  between  this  and  the  west  of  Playa  Larga  is  low  and 

[  rocky,  with  shores  of  soboruco  rock,  and  may  be  coasted  along  at  less  than  half  a  mile. 

From  Pedemales  Point  the  coast  bends,  (forming  a  bay,)  N.  w.  by  N.,  2i  miles,  to  Key 
Frances,  which  is  the  westernmost  point  of  the  island.  Near  the  point  are  ibund  the  an- 
chorage and  watering-place  of  Puerto  Frances.  This  little  roadstead,  die  bank  of  which 
extends  about  half  a  mUe,  with  a  depth  of  5  fathoms,  on  sand,  (and  the  shore  is  also  a 
aandv  beach,)  is  much  frequented  by  vessels  coming  for  timber,  aiid  aflbrds  shelter  from 
winds  of  the  N.  £•  and  S.  W.  quarters. 
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Iflle  of  Pines,  when  the  Mdint  La  Daguilbi  bore/f.  SS*' W^  tnw,  95 

Key  Frances  is  senunted  from  the  coaft  by  a  Bnudl  channel,  and  fonna  die 
of  die  deep  Bay  c^  Signanea.  From  that  point  the  coast  trends  to  the  S.  £.,  fiv  6we 
leagues,  all  watery  or  swampy,  and  broken  into  keys ;  thence  it  tarns  to  the  N.  E^  ap 
to  the  Lagoon  of  Signanea,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  the  same  name,  and  has 
from  4  to  6  fathoms  of  water,  bot  its  entrance  has  not  more  than  9  feet ;  from  it  hianUnii 
off  a  strip  of  water,  which,  in  nearly  an  E.  and  W.  direction,  divides  the  islaiid  into  two 
parts.  At  the  foot  of  the  hiOs  of  Signanea  there  are  two  filten  of  excellent  water,  whidi 
at  a  short  distance  from^  the  beach  rise  oat  of  the  land. 

From  die  Lsgoon  of  Signanea,  the  coast  trends  N.  W.  by  W.  I  W^  for  10  milea,  to  a 
fittle  point  which  forms,  to  the  west,  die  month  of  die  Rio  do  kw  IndkM,  (Indian  River.) 
iHwoce  the  dbast  continues  N.  W.  7-|^  milea,  to  Buenavisla  Point,  wfaidi  is  the  Bordi- 
emmost  point  of  the  Bay  of  Signanea,  and  is  10/^  miles  N.  N.  £.  from  Key  Frances 
Signanea  B17  extends  17i  m'dee  N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  and  has  from  24  to  4|  fothooM  water, 
on  a  grassy  bottom ;  but  the  passage  between  Key  Frances  and  the  southemmoat  of  iha 
Indian  Keys,  has  not  above  3i  fadwms,  on  sandy  and  grassy  bottom. 

The  Indian  Keys,  separated  by  small  channels,  extend  themselves  to  die  N.  W.  by 
W.  from  the  southernmost  of  them,  which  is  8  miles  distant  from  the  notthenuoat. 
The  southern  extremity  lies  N.  1  W.  from  the  point  c^  Key  Franoea,  d}  mSee  dHftaac 
and  4|^  miles  W.  |  S.  from  Buenavirta  Point ;  in  the  chuinel  between  them  and  ihs 
latter,  mere  are  from  4  to  5  fothoms  water,  on  chyey  and  grassy  bottom. 

From  die  Point  of  Baenavista  the  coast  inclines  to  the  eastwiud  ss  for  aa  Ifae  Csw  «f 
Barcos,  and  the  point  of  that  naipe,  which  terminates  it  to  the  nordi,  and  Bee  4  isagatJ 
N*  E.  by  £.  from  the  former.  From  the  last  point  die  coast  trends  N.  N.  E.  i  E^  to  a 
ahort  distsnce,  and  afterwards  E.  N.  E.,  true,  to  the  nordiemniost  part  of  die 
which  lies  3{  miles  distant  from  Barcos  Point.  From  the  nortfaemmeat  point  tlie 
continues  E.  i  N.,  b\  miles,  to  a  litde  point  which  lies  to  the  N.  £•  oC  and  c 
Nuevss  River ;  dience  it  follows  E.  by  S.,  true,  shout  5  mOes,  to  the  h^  liiH, 
O^  del  Agua,  This  hill  or  mountain  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  island,  scarped  4 
cipitous  on  the  north  side ;  and  close  to  are  3  fothoms  water.  Needy  in  the 
between  this  point  and  the  former,  is  die  month  of  the  River  of  Cases,  whi^  risen  1 
foot  of  the  hills  of  the  same  name ;  and  which,  together  with  Kuevas  River,  are  thm 
frequented  in  the  Isle  of  Pines  by  those  carrying  on  trafiic  with  Cuba. 

Id  the  same  direction,  from  the  mountain  of  Ojos  de  Agua,  at  the  distance  of  5 
Is  the  h!D  of  Vivigagoa,  also  precipitous  and  of  moderate  height :  from  thb  hiO  tlie 
runs  S.  E.  by  £.,  4^  miles,  to  Salinas  Point,  and  dience  continues  S.  E.  by  E.,  7^ 
to  another  point,  to  the  north  of  the  River  Guayabo,  and  between  the  two 
the  River  oi  Santa  Fe,  which  has  excellent  water.    From  the  first  a  spit  runs  out, 
separating  about  2  miles  from  the  coast,  joins  it  again  at  the  river. 

From  the  last  point  die  coast  winds  to  the  southward  as  for  as  the 
the  Cienega.    This  part  is  named  San  Juan ;  and  in  the  space  is  comprehended  M 
Point  and  the  River  Guayabo,  which  disembi^es  close  to  the  nordi  of  it.     F*roai  tW 
eastern  mouth  of  the  Cienega,  (which  divides  the  island  in  two,)  the  coast  trends  S.  E 
to  Piedra  Point,  which  lies  N.  by  W.,  true,  from  the  east  point  of  the  Isle  <if  Pines 
tant  two  miles. 

From  the  Bay  of  Signanea  to  Nuevas  River,  the  shore  is  all  watery  and  covered 
maogroyes ;  and  from  this  river  to  that  of  Santa  F^  it  is  firm  land,  continuing 
so,  though  with  some  watery  places,  as  for  as  the  east  head  of  the  isknd. 

From  the  Bay  of  Signanea,  as  for  as  the  River  Guayabo,  die  coast  may  be 
two  miles  distance,  in  3  and  34  fothoms  water,  on  a  clayey  and  grassy  bottom ; 
sage  forther  to  the  eastward  is  prevented  by  the  shallow  bank  which  sarroanda  the  J 
dine  Keys,  and  is  here  connected  with  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

INDIAN  KEYS,  ftc— From  Key  Frances  the  edge  of  dw  deep  wttfer 
N.  W.,  Hi  miles,  as  for  as  the  paraDel  of  die  southernmost  Indian  Keys,  and  «t  7 
to  die  west  of  it ;  and  continuing  from  thence  to  the  northward  and  N.  W^  an  as  to 
nroximato  the  most  northerly  of  the  Indian  Keys,  it  then  extends  so  as  to  pttsi 
lengae  to  the  southward  of  die  easternmost  of  the  Keys  of  St.  Felipe,  nnmiBg 
to  dioae  keys»  as  for  aa  the  middle  of  die  chain ;  whence  it  nean  them  to  widiii 
and  cmitiaaes  along  them  at  that  distance,  as  for  aa  die  westommost  key,  asi  iIk  ^ 
of  which  it  runa  off  to  join  die  mun  land  of  Cuba,  near  Point  Piedran.    fionmnlj. 
Frances  K^  to  the  parallel  of  die  soodiemmoat  Indian  Kay,  from  13  to  US  ' 
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found  at  the  edge  of  the  bank ;  from  the  laet  named  key  to  the  meridian  of  the  eastern- 
most of  the  St.  Felipe  Keys,  from  30  to  50  fathoms ;  to  ^e  southward  of  these  keys,  as 
far  as  the  westernmost,  9  to  10  fathoms;  and  between  it  and  the  main  land  of  Cuba,  about 
26  fothoms,  except  in  the  proximity  of  the  latter,  where  it  shoalens  to  7  or  8  &thoms. 
The  bottom  of  the  whole  is  rocky ;  and  yery  soon  after  entering  on  the  bank,  the  depth 
diminishes  to  5,  4,  and  3  fathoms,  on  sand.  All  these  keys  have  sandy  beaches  towards 
the  south. 

This  great  bank,  which  we  have  now  described  from  east  to  west,  is  studded  with 
keys,  which,  with  the  coast,  and  among  themseWes,  form  the  outer  channels  of  Diego 
PereK,  of  the  Rosario,  of  Siguanea,  and  of  Cortez ;  which  afford  a  passage  to  Batavano, 
by  the  inner  narrows  of  Don  Christoval,  Las  Gordas,  Monte  Rey,  and  of  La  Hacha,  all 
with  a  depth  of  11  feet,  except  Monte  Rey  or  Redondo  Key  Passage,  which  has  2i 
fathoms,  on  clay. 

Remarks  an  Cape  Antonio^  the  S.  W,  of  Cuba,  and  the  Isle  of  Pines^  by  Captain 

LivmgsUm. 

At  about  two  cables*  length  to  the  northward  of  the  pitch  of  the  Cape,  you  may,  when 
the  weather  is  moderate,  land  with  your  boats,  picking  out,  by  the  eye,  the  best  place 
among  the  rocks.  At  about  50  yards  Within  the  first  trees  or  bushes,  you  will  perceive  a 
space  of  about  two  acres  in  extent,  clear  of  wood.  On  the  opposite  side  of  that  opening, 
where  the  wood  again  commences,  and  at  about  10  or  15  yards  into  the  wood,  you  wUl 
meet  With  very  sharp  coral  rocks,  among  which  are  two  wells,  in  cavities  of  the  rocks, 
of  about  7  feet  deep.  The  water  of  t£e  northernmost  well  is  excellent,  that  of  the 
southernmost  not  so  good,  but  yet  very  palatable.  There  is  a  good  rolling  way  from 
them  to  the  beach,  but  boating  large  casks  off  is  attended  with  difficulty,  from  sharp  rocks 
which  lie  under  water.  We  filled  five  or  six  puncheons  at  these  wells  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1817,  and  were  not  delayed  altogether  more  than  three  hours. 

There  are  plenty  of  excellent  gray  land-crabs  at  Cape  Antonio,  which  are  quite  safe  to 
«at,  there  being  no  manchioneal  trees  hereabout :  also  plenty  of  pigeons,  and  other  birds, 
oome  of  which  are  likewise  excellent. 

There  is  a  fisherman*s  hut  and  a  turtle  crawl  on  the  southernmost  part  of  the  cape,  at 
which  you  may,  in  the  fishing  season,  generally  find  a  pereon  to  point  out  the  wells ;  but 
what  I  have  said  will  enable  any  person,  who  looks  carefully,  to  find  them,  though  a  per- 
8on  may  be  within  8  or  10  yards  of  them  and  not  perceive  them,  without  a  good  lookout. 
Men  sent  for  water  should  always  have  their  shoes  on,  to  protect^their  feet  from  the 
sharp  rocks.  There  is  abundance  of  sponge  to  be  found  at  the  cape,  although  it  is  by  no 
means  of  first  rate  quality.  The  fisherman's  hut  is  one  of  the  best  marks  for  Cape  An- 
tonio, when  coming  from  the  eastward.  Oflf  the  cape,  about  two  miles  out,  the  current 
often  sets  very  strong  to  the  S.  £.  When  the  current  sets  thus,  it  is  advisable  for  handv 
'working  vessels  to  keep  pretty  ck>se  in  shore,  by  doing  which,  they  will  avoid  the  strength 
of  the  current :  this,  however,  is  to  be  understood  as  applying  only  to  vessels  coming  from 
the  eastward. 

1SL£  OF  PINES. — The  most  dangerous  error  in  the  charts  and  tables,  of  the  po- 
sitions of  places  on  the  south  side  of  Cuba,  is  that  of  the  latitude  of  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
which  is  uniformly  stated  as  lying  in  21°  22'  N.,  whereas,  the  S.  £.  point  lies,  by  a  very 
excellent  observation,  taken  on  the  9th  of  August,  1817,  in  21°  31'  37"  N.,  my  observa- 
tion, and  my  mato*s  also,  agreeing  exactly  in  making  our  own  latitude  21°  29'  37",  and 
both  of  us  agreeing  in  opinion  ^lat  the  land  was  fully  two  minues  due  north  from  us. 

This  error  of  latitude,  and  the  prevalent,  though  most  erroneous  idea,  that  the  cur- 
rent sets  always  from  the  eastward  towards  the  Channel  of  Yucatan,  has,  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  deceived  many ;  as,  after  sighting  the  Caymans,  and  shaping  their  course  for 
Cape  Antonio,  (more  generally  for  Cape  Corrientos,)  the  easterly  current,  which  often 
runs  very  strong,  causes  them  to  make  the  Isle  of  Pines ;  and  findinc  the  latitude  quite 
diflferent  from  &at  assigned  to  it,  are  completely  at  a  loss  to  know  vvoat  land  they  have 
made,  or  fall  into  the  more  fatal  error  of  supposing  it  Cape  Antonio ;  and,  hauling  round 
the  S.  W.  point  of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  get  embayed  among  the  Cayos  de  los  Indies ;  and« 

ferhaps,  are  finally  lost  in  the  bay,  as  was  the  case  with  a  very  fine  ship  a  few  years  since. 
have  twice  made  the  Isle  of  r ines  when  I  considered  myself  to  the  westward  of  it ; 
once  when  I  expected  to  have  made  Cape  Corrientes,  and  again,  when,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  lunar  observation,  I  should,  from  the  courses  steered,  have  thought  us  abreast  of 
Cape  Antonio.  On  the  latter  occasion,  my  mate  and  myselif  calculated  the  probable  ef- 
fect of  the  current,  from  the  courses  steered,  distance  run  by  log,  latitudes  observed,  and 
time  elapsed,  after  we  passed  the  Grand  Cayman,  taking  also  the  landfall  made  into  ac- 
count. My  mate,  an  intelligent  young  man,  made  the  current  set  S.  67°  Em  at  the  rate 
of  63  knots  per  day.  The  result  of  my  own  calculation,  perhaps  not  so  carefuUyworked 
ee  his,  gave  E.  S,  £.,  and  two  and  a  half  knots  per  hour,  whidi  nearly  corresponda  with 
Mr.  O'Harra's. 
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I  had,  some  time  tmcet  the  mtBfortaiie  to  be  npaet  in  a  bumB  achooiifir;  beloBgi^g  to 
KingBtoD,  JamactB,  aboat  two  leagues  froin  the  aoo^  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Pince :  two 
kdies,  (pasaengera,)  and  one  man  were  drowned ;  and  the  remainder  of  na,  with  dilBcBli7« 
made  the  land,  (owing  to  the  carrent'a  canying  na  off  Aiofre  and  to  the  eaatwaitl,)  after 
about  13  hoars  of  nnceaaing  exertioi^  As  many  veasela  have  been  caat  away  oa  liiii 
isbnd  within  the  last  four  years,  and  many  more  probably  may  be,  while  the  damrta  eam- 
tinue  so  inaccurate,  I  subjoin  the  following  remarks,  the  resnlto  of  my  own  pninfiil  expe- 
rience. 

The  Isle  c^  Pines  ia  very  thinly  inhabited*  bot  I  found  it  very  difficnk  to  obtaki  any 
exact  acconnt  of  the  actual  population.  Most  of  the  inhabitanta  reside  in  tlie  north 
part  of  the  island ;  indeed,  so  fiir  as  I  could  learn,  there  are  only  three  houses  ob  the 
south  side,  in  an  extent  of  tweoty-one  leagues.  One  of  these  is  situated  near  Calabaah 
Bay,  at  the  east  end  of  the  island,  and  ^e  odier  two  neaiiy  2  leagues  from  Puerto  Fran- 
ces, or  SigTunea  Bay.  There  is  also  a  fisherman's  hut  on  Key  Frances,  somedmee 
called  Bush  Key ;  but  it  ia  inhabited  only  about  five  months  in  the  year,  vb:  firom  March 
to  August,  being  the  season  for  catching  the  hawksbiO  turtle,  from  which  the  UMtiiise  she! 

The  houses  are  very  hard  to  find,  being  all  concealed  among  the  trees,  at  a  oonaidenUe 
distance  from  the  shore ;  and  it  is  perfectly  in  vain  for  a  stranger  to  attempt  finding  them, 
as  the  paths  which  lead  to  them  are  no  better  than  cattle-tracks ;  and  there  are  so  wammj 
of  the  latter,  iotersectiog  the  woods  in  every  direction,  that,  unless  a  person  is  acquainted 
with  the  place,  he  must  run  much  risk  of  losing  himself  in  the  woods,  and  of  hem^ 
starved  to  death;  but  he  may  possibly  fafl  in  with  some  of  the  inhabitants,  or  diehr  dofs : 
the  latter  are  very  sagacious,  and  I  have  known  one  c^  them  to  save  two  men*s  fives  by 
conducting  diem  to  his  master's  house. 

Water  is  to  be  found  in  some  places,  but  in  very  few  quito  fresh.    There 
close  to  the  west  end,  except  at  Puerto  Francea.  where,  about  15  yards  to  die 
of  the  most  westeriy  cliffs  in  the  island,  a  small  path  leads  into  the  woods,  by 
which,  a  well  of  excellent  water  may  be  found,  at  about  half  a  mile's  distance  fraaa  Iha 
beach;*  it  is  in  a  hoUuw  place,  about  8  or  10  feet  below  theeurrounding  ground,  and. 
less  when  the  sun  is  almost  vertical,  is  little  affected  by  its  beams ;  and  is,  consequFB 
in  general,  extremely  cool  and  refreshing.    Casks  cannot  be  rolled  from  the  wd, 
all  -the  water  must  be  carried  by  men  in  small  casks,  buckets,  or  demijohns.  There  Is 
sufficient  water  to  supply  a  vessel  of  any  size ;  but  it  may  afford  seasonable  relief  in  c 
of  necessity,  and  I  dare  say  supply  two  puncheons  in  6  or  8  houra. 

There  is  a  kind  of  small  b^ns,  which  grow  upon  a  species  of  vine  afcng  die 
and  are  enclosed  in  a  rough  pod  ;  they  are  sweet  to  die  taste,  but  extremely  po 
and  are  therefore  to  be  avoided. t  To  persons  who  may  unfortunately  be  in  the 
predicament  as  I  was,  that  is,  destitute  of  food  or  the  means  of  procuring  it,  it  may  ba 
mteresting  to  know  that  the  thatch-tree,  a  species  of  palmetto,  grows  on  the  sooth  coart 
of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  in  the  most  arid  places,  and  is  sometimes,  aa  for  as  I  can  jadge,  €9 
feet  high.  This  tree,  when  young,  affords  a  wholesome  and  not  unpalatable  food.  Cut 
or  break  over  a  thatch-tree,  of  7  or  8  feet  hi  height,  and  tearing  down  the  leaves  m  dw 
neck,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  at  the  junction  of  the  leaves  to  the  trunk,  y 
find  a  part  of  the  inside,  about  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  very  white,  and  of 
length,  and  which  tastes  like  something  between  a  Swedish  turnip  and  die 
bage.  I  did  not  know  this  when  I  remained  five  days  without  any  thing  to  eat, 
some  raw  shell-fish;  and  for  four  days  out  of  the  five,  we  were  constantly  paaaiiig 
bushes. 

During  the  nine  days  I  remained  on  die  south  side  of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  die 
constandy  set  strongly  to  the  eastward.    The  whole  coast,  from  the  east  end  of  the^ 
to  the  S.  W.  point,  is  bold  close  to ;  but  off  the  S.  W.  point,  and  between  that 
Frances,  dangerous  reefs  extend  out  to  sea,  to  a  considerable  distance. 

I  regretted  much  that  the  loss  of  my  instruments  did  not  permit  me  to  r&usw  i 
•ervations  for  Latitude  on  shore ;  but  the  day  before  the  vessel  upset  I  had  a  good 
vation,  corroborative  of  that  of  the  9th  of  August,  1 817.    I  am,  therefore,  certain,  thst  tht 
latitude  is  incorrect  in  all  charts  I  have  seen. 

The  Rio  de  Saota  F6  is  on  the  nordi  Me  of  the  ishnd ;  on  the  soudi  side  diere  are  as 
rivers,  unless  it  may  be  possible  some  small  ones  may  empty  themselves  into  some  of  tht 
ttttros^  or  sah  lagoons.  We  waded  across  aO  diose  that  we  met  with,  excepCmg  sa& 
near  their  junction  with  the  sea.  There  are  one  or  two  other  rivere  on  the  nordi  sbsk 
but  that  of  Santa  F6  is  the  only  one  that  has  2  fothoms  of  water  at  ita  entrance;  thousk 
some  have  much  more  than  that  depth  inside,  but  with  bars  at  their  entrances. 

There  is  some  mahogany  and  plenty  of  lignum-vitae  in  the  island;  also,  I  befievs. 
fine  hncewood. 


*  A  fallen  tree  lies  acroM  the  path  half  waj  to  the  well,  and  may  probab^reaMia  iheie 
t  These  beans  giow  on  open  apots  neai'  the  riMse. 


■». 
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In  Puerto  Ffancef,  or  Siguanea  Bay,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  with  good  gronnd-taokto,  a 
voaaol  may  ride  out  almost  any  gale :  bo  far,  however,  as  I  could  judge  from  its  appearance 
from  the  shore;  and  shelter  may  be  found  under  the  lee  of  the  reefs.  A  Spanish  fisher- 
nran  informed  me  that  it  was  a  much  better  place  than  it  was  generally  thought  to  be, 
and  had  clean  ground,  bottom  of  fine  white  sand  all  over,  within  the  reefs,  with  from  3 
to  3i  and  4  fathoms. 

On  approaching  the  Isle  of  Pines  fh>m  the  southward,  the  first  objects  you  will  dis- 
cover are  three  very  remarkable  peaked  hills  or  mountains,  on  what  are  called  the  Sier- 
ras de  St.  Pedro.  The  land  appears  extremely  arid  and  barren.  The  greater  part  of  it 
on  the  south  side  is  covered  with  wood,  among  which,  however,  many  cattle  and  pigs  find 
pasturage. 

Between  the  Isle  of  Pines  and  Batavano  there  is  a  great  number  of  keys,  with  shoal 
water  between  them.  Among  the  roots  of  the  mangrove  trees  bn  them,  are  many  and 
excellent  cray>fish. 

The  Spanish  master  of  a  schooner  told  me  that  he  had  entered  among  the  Jardines, 
and  went  quite  through,  carrying  not  less  than  7  fathoms ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
him,  only  I  consider  its  entrance  must  be  much  narrower  than  what  we  found  the  deep 
water  between  the  Batavano  and  the  Isle  of  Pines  Xeys;  as,  from  the  deck  of  a  schooner 
of  about  40  tons,  we  could  not.  when  in  mid-channel,  see  both  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  it  are  immense  ouantities  of  the  palmetto  real,  or  cabbage-tree. 

JARDINES. — In  all  the  Jardines  excellent  fresh  water  may  be  found  by  digging  a 
few  inches  deep  in  the  sand,  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  sea,  according  to  my  infor- 
mation, **not  noore  than  half  a  yard;*'  while  in  the  Caycos  de  San  Felipe,  to  the  westward 
of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  no  fresh  water  can  be  procured.  On  the  Jardines  are  also  plenty 
of  thatch-trees.  Some  of  the  Spanish  fishermen  have  remained  six  or  seven  days  at  a 
tinse  on 'one  of  the  Jardines,  living  upon  die  heart  of  the  thatch-treot  and  upon  the  water 
got  by  digging  as  befwe  described. 

The  Ncfrthr'weH  Coast  af  dihd^Jwm  Cape  Antefdo  to  Paimi  Teaeoe  and  Matamoi. 

Having  already  given  the  description  of  Cape  Antonio,  &c.,  from  the  Perrotero  and 
the  notes  of  Captain  Livingston,  we  shall  here  onl^  notice  that  the  cape  has  since  been 
described  as  a  low  sandy  point,  ¥rith  a  flag-staff  upon  it,  and  several  huts.  From  Cape 
Antonio  ^e  coast  sweeps  to  the  N.  E.,  and  thence  to  the  £.  and  E.  N.  £.,  in  a  broken 
and  variegated  form,  whk;h  can  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  the  chart.  Without 
this  coast,  to  the  W.,  W.  N.  Wm  and  N.,  is  the  extensive  bank  and  reef  called  those  of 
the  Cok)rado9,  after  described,  which  are  naturally  divided,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
distinguished  by  different  names,  that  is  to  say,  the  Antonio  Bank  and  Colorados. . 

Following  the  Cobrados,  to  the  east,  are  die  Banks  and  Reels  of  Isabella,  which  ter- 
minate  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  called  Bahia  Honda,  in  bngitude  83°  7'.  A  too  near 
approach  here  is  veiy  dangerous,  as  the  reefs  are  generaUy  vety  steep,  and  the  current 
from  the  guff  sets  along  Siem  mostly  from  the  N.  W.  to  Vt.  and  S.  W.,  whence  it 
flfweeps  along  the  edge  of  the  bank,  near  the  ahore,  round  Cape  Antonio,  and  thence  east- 
ward towards  Cape  Corrientes,  dec. 

The  Derrotero  says,  that  "between  the  bank  (that  of  San  Antonio)  and  the  reefs  and 
keys  of  die  Colorados  there  is  an  interior  passage,  for  vessels  of  11  or  12  feet  draft,  but 
much  experience  is  required  for  taking  it;  and  all  vessels  are  recommended  to  pass  out- 
eldii  keeping  weU  away  from  the  edge  of  the  reef,  which  is  very  steep  to ;  and  near  it  a 
raasel  may  be  entangled  by  eddies  proceeding  from  the  general  current  of  the  strait** 

Mr.  Finlaison  says,  when  you  are  abreast  of  Cape  Antonio,  you  will  perceive  the  dis- 
colored water  on  the  bank,  and  should  take  care  not  to  approach  too  near,  particularly  in 
light  winds,  the  edge  being  steep  to,  with  generally  a  current  setting  over  it.  > 

Mr.  Gauld  savs  it  is  high  water  at  Cape  Antonio,  on  full  and  change  days,  about  9h. 
33mH  and  that  the  vertical  rise  is  16  mches.  The  flood  sets  to  the  soudiward,  (the  flood, 
therefore,  bends  with  a  southerly  current;  and  thus  it  appears  to  continue  eastward, 
within  the  Isle  of  Pines,  dec.)  and  the  ebb  northward.  The  velocity  is  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  an  hour. 

From  Cape  Antonio,  the  bank,  which  appears  of  a  whitish  cok)r,  with  only  10  or  12 
feet  water  on  it,  trends  north,  by  compass^  about  8  miles,  whence  the  edge  turns 
gradually  round  to  N.  E.  by  N.,  and  north-eastward,  to  lat.  22°  8',  with  very  uneven 
soundings,  from  6  to  3  fiithoms,  rocks  and  sand.  To  the  eastward  and  southward  the 
soundings  decrease  from  6  fathoms  very  gradually  to  the  shore,  all  fine  sandv  ground. 
The  kte  Mr.  Owen,  of  Jamaica,  said  the  edge  of  the  banlbis  clean  til  along,  and  steep  to, 
and  that  he  had  run  along  it,  at  a  very  short  distance,  in  a  line  of  battle  shi^,  guided  by 
the  eye,  and  himself  keeping  at  the  mast  head. 

In  proceeding  from  Cape  Antonio  to  die  northward,  it  is  requisite  to  be  aware  of  a 
•boal,  seen  in  1797,  and  which  is  represented  at  14  miles  N.  N.  W.iVi.  from  the  cape. 
In  the  day  time  you  may  safely  take  the  passage  between  dits  shoal  an  the  edge  of  th* 
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bank ;  hot  in  the  n^lift,  or  id  duck  westiier,  it  is  bettBr  to  make  rare  of 

of  it.    It  is  alao  proper  not  to  forget  the  bonk  of  Soncho  Pardo,  which  lieo  about  6 

to  the  W.  bj  N.  from  Cape  AntaHUo,  a  near  approach  to  whidi  is  mneeeaaaiy. 

The  Britiah  ahipa  Claim  and  St.  Vincent  aoonded  on  this  ahool,  and  found  5 
sandy  bottom ;  they  were  two  hoois  in  paaaing  over  it»  hot  do  not  mention  the 
going.    Cape  Antonio  bearing  S.  S.  E^  15  mifea  distant. 

ItaeemathatMr.  Bishop  was  once  near  thiB  bank.  He  says  that,  having  worked  from 
Cape  Antonio  to  the  K.  N.  W.,  aboat  5  leagnes,  he  had  soundings  in  15  fothoms.  He 
Aen  wentap  to  the  mast  head,  being  the  nnun-top-gallant-mast  of  the  Sphynx<,  n  20  gon 
ahip,  and  from  thence  saw  the  tops  of  three  small  hills  to  the  eastward,  w&  Cape 
nio  bluing  S.  S.  E.,  distant  5  leagues. 

U,  when  at  Cape  Antonio,  the  wind  comes  to  die  north,  it  wiD  be  best  to 
yourself  to  leeward  of  the  cape,  eidier  on  ihort  boards,  or  by  coming  to  anchor; 
with  such  a  wind,  in  place  of  adyancing  on  your  passage,  yon  would  probably  be 
in  a  gale  or  storm. 

The  Cobmdo  Ree&  and  Keys  are  veiy  eztennTe.  The  S.  W.  extremity  lies  in 
22»  19'  N.  and  84^  48'  W.  The  whole  are,  in  general,  steep  to.  Of  the  princ^Ml  racks 
or  keys,  die  westernmost,  or  Black  Key,  shows  itself  aliove  water  like  the  hnl  of  a  ship, 
and  may  be  seen  4  miles  off;  the  other  two,  Cotorados,  or  Red  Keys,  are  not  seen  anieai 
the  weather  be  quite  calm ;  diey  have  not  above  2  feet  of  water  on  them;  and  to  ihv 
westward  no  ground  is  to  be  found  at  a  short  distaiice,  or  leas  dian  a  mile.  The 
between  is  haSf  a  mile  wide.  Between  the  Black  and  Red  Keys  is  adepth  of  4 
but  veiy  foul  ground.  Capt.  Street,  in  his  account  of  diese  rocks,  givea  the 
detail :  **  We  took  our  departure  from  4  or  5  leagues,  abreast  of  Cape  Antonw,  nnd 
our  way  good  N.  E.  by  N.,  15  leagues,  and  then  fell  upon  the  Coloradoa  in  3  feet 
They  were  about  me  dry  in  sereral  places,  without  any  distinction  of  swells  and 
ers :  we  saw  flocks  of  pelicans  flitting  upon  the  reddish  white  sand.  In  this  place  wo 
could  see  no  diy  land  from  die  top-mast  head,  though  very  dear  weedier,  but  we  snw  ts 
the  east  of  us  three  hummocks  on  Cuba ;  the  innermost,  or  biggest,  beorhig  E.  by  X..  as 
near  us,  that  we  could  see  odier  hummocks  within  and  widiout  these  three,  and  low 
land  trending  away  from  die  innermost  hummocks  to  die  southward,  and  likewiK  the 
hummocks  almost  join  with  the  bw  land  between  them.  All  this  we  could  see  oo  dedU 
or  but  two  or  three  ratlings  up ;  but  the  three  aforesaid  hummocks  we  raised  upon  deck, 
when  we  were  about  8  or  10  leagues  off  our  aforesaid  station  c^  5  leagnea  to  the 
ward  of  Cape  Antonio." 

The  l^gh  bmds  of  Cuba  are  in  many  pbM^es  particularly  marked.  The  piincipid 
thus  remarkable,  in  regular  succession  from  west  to  east,  have  been  enumenUed  as  fol- 
few:  die  Hig^  Lands  of  BuensTista,  the  Coxcomb,*  die  Saddle  Hill,  Dolphm  Hfl,  Tabis 
of  Mariel,  Maiden*8  Paps,  to  die  southward  of  the  Havana,  Iron  Hills,  to  the  eaatwaiJ 
of  the  Havana,  and  the  Pan,  or  LoaC  or  Hill  of  Matannas,  to  the  S.  W.  of  tlie  pert  «f 
that  name.  The  appearances  of  all  these  may  be  seen  on  the  new  chart  o£  the  G»lf  aai 
Windward  Passages,  as  well  ss  on  the  old  chart  by  Mr.  Romans.  Those  notioed  in  ihs 
Derrotero,  are  the  HiUs  of  Rossrio,f  the  Gap  of  VoMal,  (we  presume,  the  no<tch  in  the 
Coxcomb,)  the  Pan  oi  Cavanas,  or  Dolphin  Hill,  die  Tables  of  Mariel,  the  Tetos  ds 
Managua,  or  Maiden's  Paps,  the  Sierra  de  Jaruco,  or  western  part  of  die  IroQ  Hik  and 
die  Pan  of  Matamas.  These,  it  is  added,  are  all  points  from  which  a  ship^a  HJfBtiai 
may  be  ascertained  in  clear  weedier :  but  it  fr^uently  happena,  ni  hasy  Irealber.  ditf 
they  cannot  be  seen  fi*om  sea  at  5  leagues  off. 

BAHIA  HONDA,  &c.— The  harbor  called  Bahia  Honda,  or  Deep  Bay,  is 
the  eastern  end  of  that  range  of  islands  and  reefii  distinguished  by  die  name  of 
Its  entrance,  according  to  me  Spanish  officers,  is  in  latitude  22°  59',  kmgitiide  83^  71 . 
When  you  are  before  that  entrance,  it  bears  nearfy  south,  but  you  cannot  g&l  in  til  lh* 
sea  breeze  comes  on,  at  about  ten  in  die  morning. 

Bahia  Honda  is  a  spacious  and  well-sheltered  harbor,  but  the  points  whidi 
entrance,  as  well  as  the  interior  points,  are  bordered  with  a  reef  and  edge  of  shallow 
The  outer  point,  on  the  east  or  windward  side,  is  named  £1  Morillo,  (Litde  Moiro.) 
its  presenting  a  rising  ground.     From  this  a  shoal  extends  two-thiids  of  a  mile  to  the  ^. 
W.,  having,  howeyer,  at  its  extremity,  a  depth  of  5  fiithoms.    "Hie  outer  point  on  die  wv 
is  Punta  Pescadores,  (Fisherman^s  Point,)  from  which  a  reef  extends  to  die  N.  X. 
about  one-third  of  a  mile.    The  distance  between  the  two  points,  which  are  neulT 
and  west,  true,  from  each  other,  is  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile ;  but  the  chnnael 

by  the  edges  of  the  shoals  is  only  a  cable  and  a  half  in  width-t 

. % — - — J 

*  Mr.  Finlaiion  says,  "  With  the  Ck»xconb  Monntaiii  beanng  8.  |  E.,  ^oa  wili  be  m  Um^  Sf*  T.* 

t  Probably  tbe  high  lands  of  BuenaTisu ;  for  the  charts  of  this  part  are  ^et  maceamae  and  ctmxnArmtj- 

^  In  a  late  deacriptjon  of  Bahia  Honda,  by  a  British  c^cer,  ii  is  said  that  it  maT  be  kaora  hr  ■  ^ 

kable  tower  ana  a  small  hut  itn  the  eastern  sidiaof  the  entrance,  and  a  laree  piantatioo 

lost  on  the  back  of  it,  and  two  small  hati  about  1 1  mile  to  the  westward  of  me 
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At  ft  third  of  ft  mile  within  the  exterior  points  are  two  others,  Pantft  del  Gajmftn,  on 
the  west,  And  Punta  del  Real,  on  the  east ;  and  between  these  the  breadth  of  the  channel 
does  not  exceed  2  cables'  length.  From  Po'mt  Real  the  edge  of  the  bank  extends  at  the 
distance  of  two-thirds  of  a  cf3>!e ;  but  from  Point  Cayman  not  more  than  half  a  cable's 
length.  At  half  a  mile  further  in,  the  harbor  opens,  and  you  arrive  off  Punta  del  Care- 
nero,  which  is  on  the  eastern  side.  At  a  third  of  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  Point  Care- 
nero  is  an  island,  Key  Largo,  or  Long  Key,*  the  west  point  of  which  (Punta  di  Difuntos) 
lies  a  little  more  to  the  west  than  Point  Carenero,  and  it  may  therefore  be  seen  from  the 
sea. 

To  enter  this  port,  it  is  requisite  to  lieep  at  some  distance  from  the  coast,  and  outside 
the  edges  of  the  reefs,  till  you  are  N.  }  W.,  from  the  month,  when  you  may  run  for  it. 
When  near  it,  or  at  about  the  distance  of  a  mile,  you  may  perceive  roint  DUfuotos ;  and 
placing  your  vessel  most  carefully  to  S.  {  £.,  you  may  steer  in  that  direction ;  as  with 
that  course,  keeping  Point  Difuntos  open,  in  the  mid-channel,  you  will  run  in  with  suf- 
ficient water,  18  to  6  fathoms.  When  abreast  of  Point  Carenero  you  will  see  to  the  W. 
S.  W.  a  long  point  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor,  named  Punta  de  Mangles,  or  Man- 
grove Point.f  With  this  in  sight  you  may  now  steer  to  the  S.  W.,  and  when  you  have 
arrived  on  a  line  between  it  and  Point  Difuntos,  you  may  anchor  in  7  fathoms,  upon  clay ; 
or,  if  more  convenient,  you  may  luff  up  to  the  south-eastward  of  Point  Difuntos,  and 
drop  your  anchor  in  6  fathoms,  same  ground.  There  is  also  anchorage  to  the  northward 
of  Key  Largo,  between  it  and  Punta  del  Carenero,  in  6  or  7  fathc^ms,  which  may  be 
found,  after  sailing  in  by  the  lead,  along  the  reef  on  the  eastern  side. 

THE  B AHIA  BANK  lies  rather  more  than  5  leagues  to  the  N.  W.  by  N.  from  the 
mouth  of  Bahia  Honda.  It  extends  nearly  east  and  west  a  league  in  length,  and  is  about 
half  a  league  broad.  On  this  bank  you  may  come  to  an  anchor,  taking  care  that  you  do 
not  go  too  near  the  rock  that  lies  in  the  middle  of  it.  There  is  no  water  on  the  rock,  and 
"when  the  breeze  blows  strong  the  sea  breaks  over  it;  but  on  the  bank  are  6,  5,  and  4 
fiftthoms  of  water.     This  bank,  wo  believe,  does  not  exist. 

PUERTO  DE  CAVANAS.  or  PORTO  DE  CAV ANAS.— This  harbor  lies  rath- 
er  more  than  4  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Bahia  Hondti.  It  has  an  extensive  reef  on 
each  side  of  its  entrance;  yet  it  is  a  fine  bay  to  sail  into,  having  6  and  6  fethoms  at  the 
entrance,  deepening  to  8  and  10  within,  with  room  enough  for  several  hundred  sail  of 
ships.  The  Derrotero  says,  you  may  run  abng  the  coast  between  Bahia  Honda  and  this 
place,  at  the  distance  of  2  miles.  Por  Cavanas  is  a  good  anchorage,  sheltered  from  all 
^winds,  and  fit  for  any  class  of  vessels.  It  may  be  known  by  a  round  hill,  which  forms  a 
gap  or  break,  and  upon  the  summit  of  which  there  is  a  grove  of  trees,  and  by  another  hill, 
named  the  Pan  of  Cavanas  (Dolphin  Hill.)  The  latter  descends  gradually  towards  the 
east,  until  it  ends  in  low  level  land,  which  continues  for  a  long  league,  antU  it  meets  the 
table  knd  of  Mariel.  In  addition  to  these  marks,  you  may  see  upon  the  coast  two  rows 
of  hillocks,  which  resemble  shepherds'  huts,  and  firom  which  the  place  has  derived  its 
name.  These  hillocks  lie  to  the  eastward  of  Bahia  Honda,  and  the  Pan  of  Cavanas  ap- 
pears as  if  in  the  middle  of  them. 

To  enter  this  harbor,  you  ought  to  open  the  mouth  well  out,  mitil  yon  are  on  its  meri* 
dian,  and  that  of  the  east  part  of  an  island.  (Isla  Larga,)  which  is  within  the  harbor,  on  its 
west.  Steer  S.  i  £..  until  past  the  reef  of  Punta  Longa,  on  the  east  side,  when  you 
may  luff  up,  and  anchor  in  from  7  to  9  fathoms.  Be  cautions,  in  advancing,  not  to  touch 
on  the  reefs  on  either  side;  that  to  windward  extends  out  more  than  half  a  mile,  and  that 
to  Reward  about  2  cables'  lengdi.  At  the  extremity  of  Punta  Longa,  the  reef  extends 
oat  only  two-thirds  of  a  cable ;  but  the  channel  liere  is  only  two  cables  in  breadth. 
Another  reef  extends  to  the  same  distance,  northward,  from  tibe  eastern  point  of  Larga 
Iflland. 

PUERTO  DEL  MARIEL.  or  PORT  MARIEL,  which  is  4 i  leagues  to  the  east^. 
ward  of  Port  Cavanas,  is  large,  well  sheltered,  and  fit  for  any  class  of  vessels  You  may 
know  when  you  are  to  the  north  of  it  by  the  Tables  of  Mariel,  which  are  moderately 
high,  and  form  very  broad  table  lands  or  hills.  On  approaching  tiiese  yon  will  perceive 
Tarions  white  patches.  The  coast  hence  trends  to  the  eastward,  towards  the  Havana^ 
and  is  very  low.  In  proceeding  towards  the  latter,  you  may  descry  the  Paps  of  Managua, 
commonly  called  the  Maiden's  raps,  which  are  two  round  hillocks,  lying  on  the  meridian 
of  the  port.  To  the  westward  of  Mariel  the  coast  is  likewise  low,  for  a  long  league, 
until  it  rises  and  forms  the  Hill  of  Cavanas.  Farther  to  the  west  may  be  distinguished 
other  high  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Bahia  Honda,  and  which  seem  to  rise  from,  or  to  be 
anrronnded  by  the  water. 

To  enter  Port  MarieU  Jon  have  only  to  steer  towards  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Tables ;  and  having  recognised  it,  may  run  in,  along  the  windward  shore,  at  the  distance 
of  ft  cable*s  length.  This  wiO  lead  clear  of  the  reef  whidli  borders  the  coast,  and  on 
which  the  sea  breaks.    Having  the  mouth  ^the  harbor  well  open,  place  your  vessel's 

*  Wood  Island  of  the  Old  English  ehtrts.  t  Long  Point  of  the  old  charts. 
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head  towards  a  small  rocky  key.  which  lies  off  the  feewird  point;  and  so  soon  as  yoa  are 
within  two-thirds  of  a  cable  from  it,  steer  S.  {  £.•  or,  what  amoants  to  the  same,  steer  in 
that  directioo,  when  the  leeward  point  of  the  interior  part  of  the  entnmce  has  the  same 
bearing.  Continue  this  course  until  you  pass  the  round  tower,  which  you  will  see  on  the 
windwdrd  side.  You  may  then  luff  to  port,  (larboard,)  so  as  to  maintain  yourself  at  a  ca- 
ble's length  from  the  eastern  shore,  and  yon  may  anchor  upon  it,  where  you  please,  in  8 
or  10  &thom8  water.  If  more  agreeable,  you  may  run  into  the  interior  of  the  harbor,  for 
which  a  reference  to  the  plan  of  tbe  harbor  wifl  be  a  sufficient  guide.  We  only  add,  that, 
as  the  narrowest  part  of  the  entrance  is  only  50  yards  wide,  it  is  requinte  to  be  very  can 
tious  on  entering  with  a  large  veasel. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  strangers  mistake  the  land  to  the  westward,  and  abofot  Ba- 
hia  Honda,  for  the  table  land  of  Mariel ;  bnt  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  latter  is  not  ss 
high,  and  is  more  regular  than  any  land  near,  or  to  the  westward  of  Bahia  Honda. 


HAVTI,  OB  8AIIVT  DOnilVGO. 

THIS  island,  once  more  called  Hayti,  its  original  name,  was  discovered  by  Cohubo, 
(Colon,  or  Columbus,)  in  1492.  By  Columbo  it  was  called  Hispaniola;  bat  grring  the 
name  of  St.  Domingo  to  a  city  which  he  founded  in  1494,  the  whole  island,  in  pioceas  sf 
time,  came  to  be  so  called.  At  length  the  island  was  divided  into  two  parts,  under  the  res- 
pective governments  of  Spain  and  France,  when  the  name  of  Hispaniola  was  limited  Is 
the  eastern  or  Spanish  portion. 

The  principal  towns  are,  flie  city  of  Cape  Haytien,  formerly  Cape  Francois,  In  the  N.W.. 
the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  S.  £.,  Port  an  Prince,  Leogane,  and  the  Mole  of  S;. 
Nicholas,  in  the  west. 

We  commence  the  description  of  the  shores  of  Hayti  with  the  Mona  Passage  ^ad 
em  coast,  and  thence  proceed  in  succession  with  the  southern,  northern,  and 
coasts,  as  this  seems  to  be  for  the.mariner  the  most  convenient  mode  of  arrangement. 

The  Mona  Passage  and  Eastern  Coast  of  Hayti,  from  Cape  Rapkad  to  Ae  JUsmd 

The  channel  called.the  Mona  Passage,  between  Porto  Rico  and  Hajrti,  is  26  leagves  ■ 
breadth,  and  generally  clear  and  safe,  with  the  exception  of  shoals  in  the- vicinity  of  the 
coasts  of  the  two  islands.  On  the  N.  E.  side,  the  land  of  Porto  Rico  is  low,  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  harbor  of  Arrecibo,  until  it  reaches  Pnnta  de  Pena  Agnjereada,  (or  Point  sf 
the  Holed  Rock,)  where  a  kind  of  cliffy  high  k&nd  begins,  which  trends  S.  W.  rather 
more  than  a  mile,  to  Point  Brugnen,  the  north-westernmost  point  of  Porto  Rico.  Tbe 
coast 'again  declines  in  height,  and  forms  a  convex  bow  to  Punta  de  Penas 
(Whitestone  Point,)  the  north  point  of  Agaadilla  Bay. 

DESECHO,  or  ZACHEO.— This  little  island,  nearly  covered  with  tree 

like  a  beacon  in  the  ocean,  at  the  distance  of  111  miles  W.  i  K.  from  Point  St.  F 
Cisco,  or  Porto  Rico.     It  appears  like  a  green  mountain,  800  or  1000  yards  broad  at 
base,  and  is  so  high  as  to  be  seen  at  12  leagues  off.    The  coast  is  generally 
there  is  no  danger  but  what  may  be  seen. 

MONA  PASSAGE.^We  found  the  winds  frenerally  light  in  this  passagi 
little  current.    The  Island  of  Zacheo,  bearing  W.  by  N .  i  N.  11  miles  finom 
Bay,  may  be  seen  on  a  clear  day  from  any  part  of  iL     It  is  high*  and  very  bold.     Wt 
frequently  approached  it  veiy  close,  without  observing  any  danger,  or  getting  so 
near  it.    Off  the  north  and  south  ends  there  are  a  few  rocks,  but  close  to  the  ahon 
covered  with  small  brushwood,  and  the  landing-place  is  on  the  south  side. 

Report  of  the  Master  of  the  U.  S.  Ship  Macedonian,  for  the  month  of  April,  1845. — Ii 
Mona  Passage  met  with  a  current  of  I  k  knot,  setting  nearly  north;  about  lat.  28^  N« 
long.  71°  W.,  a  current  of  li  mile,  running  W.  23d  instant,  lat.  35°  45'  N.,  loi^.  7e~ 
W.,  entered  the  Gulf  Stream ;  left  it  in  lat.  37°  32'  N.,  k>ng.  72°  06'  W.  I  found  the  ^ 
rection  of  this  current  to  be  about  N.  £.  by  N.,  2  knots  per  hour;  the  highest  lMB|»ef»- 
ture  of  which  was  77°,  the  mean  76°,  being  15°  warmer  than  die  water  inuBM&aU'^f 
bordering  it. 

MONA  AND  MONITO.— These  bles  lie  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Mmm  PnMp 
towards  the  south. 

MONA  ISLAND.— This  isUmd  is  neariy  level,' and  of  moderate  height.  We  eo^ 
not  see  it  farther  than  18  miles  on  a  clear  day.  Its  north-«ast,  south-east,  nnd  noo;^ 
west  skies,  are  bounded  by  a  reef  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  shore.  At  the  iiMfafciMNiy  of  tve 
miles,  we  ran  along  these  sides,  but  saw  no  other  danger  than  a  reei^  which 
mile  and  a  half  off  Sie  south  point 
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The  S.  W.  point  (to  the  northward  of  which  is  the  anchorage)  is  sand,  long  and  low, 
with  inrashwood  and  small  trees  on  it.  There  is  a  reef  off  this  point,  aboat  a  qaarter  of 
a  mile  in  length,  to  the  westward. 

We  anchored  here  in  his  Majesty's  ship  Arachne,  with  the  sandy  point  bearing  S.  by 
W.  one  mile  and  a  half;  Island  of  Monito,  N.  i  £.;  N.  W.  Point  of  Mona,  (high  and 
bluff,)  N.  £.  i  N. 

We  came  to  onr  anchorage  from  the  northward,  passing  Monito  to  the  westward 
within  6  miles,  bat  had  no  soondings;  neither  could  we  see  brolien  water,  or  any  danger 
between  ita^d  Mona.  This  island  is  the  resort  of  innumerable  quantities  of  boobies;  its 
sides  are  very  white,  and  are  inaccessible.  Our  anchorage  was  off  the  sandy  bay  formed 
by  the  S.  W;  point,  (bearing  as  above  mentioned,)  sandy  bottom;  this,  the  N.  W.  side,  is 
also  bounded  by  a  reef,  about  three  cables*  length  from  shore :  the  passage  through  it  is 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  but  it  is  narrow,  and  a  boat  must  pick  her  way  through. 
The  soundings  are  very  regular;  we  found  4  fiithoms  close  to  the  reef;  and  there  would 
be  no  danger  in  anchoring  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it,  bearing  in  mind  it  is  open  to  all 
westerly,  and  from  south  to  south-east  winds. 

We  landed  on  the  sandy  beach,  and  found  the  west  end  of  the  island,  which  is  low, 
coTered  with  small  trees,  brushwood,  and  at  a  few  cleared  spots,  white  srass;  in  the  lat- 
ter of  which  were  small  pools  of  fresh  water,  apparently  dug,  but  of  baa  quality :  around 
these  we  found  the  print  of  the  hoofe  of  cattle  and  horses,  or  mules,  veiy  recently  made, 
as  was  evident  by  the  sun  not  having  hardened  the  soil.  These  pools  of  nresh  water  were 
on  the  south-east  side  of  the  sandy  point,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  landing. 
We  did  not  find  any  signs  of  habitation  or  inhabitants;  and,  excepting  the  before  men- 
tioned fresh  water  pools,  we  saw  no  possibility  of  obtaining  Water.  A  small  Quantity  of 
firewood  might  be  obtained,  but  with  labor.  The  remarks  on  this  island  in  tne  Colum- 
bian Navigator  are  imperfect:  they  give  the  anchorage  in  the  following  bearings:  Mo- 
nito Island,  N.  by  W.;  S.  W.  point  of  Mona,  S.  £.;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  these 
bearings  on. 

Near  the  west  point  however,  some  vessels  anchor,  in  order  to  procure  grass,  when 
•  eheaged  in  carrying  cattle.    The  island  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  6  leagues. 

Monito  is  an  islet,  the  greatest  extent  of  which  scarcely  reaches  to  two-diirds  of  a  ca- 
ble's length;  it  is  much  lower  than  Mona,  and  in  shape  resembles  a  shoemaker's  last; 
on  its  surface  no  bush  is  seen,  and  it  is  the  perpetual  resort  of  immense  numbers  of  boo- 
by birds.  The  pilots  of  these  coasts  state  that  there  is  a  clean  and  deep  passage  between 
it  and  Mona. 

EASTERN  COAST  OF  HAYTI,  OR  OF  ST.  DOMINGO.— The  eastern  shore 
is  generally  low,  but  the  land  may  be  descried  at  the  distance  of  10  leagues.     Cape  En- 

Snno,  the  easternmost  pointy  lies  in  lat  18^  34^',  and  long.  68^  20i'.  From  this  point 
e  land  of  Porto  Rico  may,  in  clear  weather,  be  seen. 

From  Cape  Enganno  to  Cape  Raphael,  the  bearing  and  distance  are  N.  W.  by  W.,  14 
leagues;  at  about  3  leagues  to  the  south-eastward  of  the  latter  the  land  rises,  and  so  con- 
tinues to  the  cape. 

Cape  Raphael  is  of  moderate  height,  and  appears  at  a  distance  like  an  island.  It  m 
distingubhed  by  a  conical  peak  island,  which  resembles  a  sugar-loaf,  and  is  commonly 
cfUled  the  Round  Hill.  The  shore  eastward  is  not  only  low  but  foul,  and  ought  not  to 
oe  approached  nearer  than  a  lea^e.  At  rather  more  than  half  way  from  Cape  Ra- 
phael towards  Cape  Enganno,  is  Point  Macao,  on  the  S.  W.  of  which  is  a  little  town  of 
the  same  name. 

Cape  Enganno  is  low  by  the  sea,  and  a  shoat  extends  from  it  nearly  3  miles  to  the  N. 
£•  This  shoal,  having  little  water  on  it.  m*i8t  have  a  good  berth.  Cape  Enganno,  bear- 
iogW.  by  S.  6  leagues,  makes  with  two  heads  like  a  wedge. 

From  Cape  Enganno  the  coast  trends  to  the  S.  W.  and  south  to  Point  Esoada,  which 
is  low  and  bordered  by  a  white  shoal  and  reef.  From  this  point  to  the  S.  W.  the  coast 
forms  a  bay  called  Higuey,  and  a  smaller  one,  Calamity :  both  are  very  foul,  with  reefs. 
To  the  southward  of  the  latter  is  the  Island  Soan,  having  a  channel  of  considerable 
breadth  between  it  and  the  land  of  Hayti ;  but  it  is  so  obstructed  as  to  be  impassable  t6 
any  but  small  craft. 

Tb  (he  Southern  Coast  of  Hayti,  from  Soan  to  Cape  Tihuron. 

THE  ISLE  OF  SOAN,  which  lies  off  the  S.  E.  Coast  of  Hayti,  is  about  13  miles  m 
lencth  from  east  to  west.  It  is  covered  with  trees,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  white  shoal 
to  ue  distance  of  nearly  two  miles.  The  position  of  the  eastern  point  of  this  isle,  ac- 
cording to  the  Spanish  observers,  is  lat.  18°  12',  and  bug.  68°  3H\  At  the  western  end 
•re  several  islets  on  l^e  bank.  Five  miles  south  of  the  east  end  of  Soan,  there  is  a  rock 
that  sometimes  breaks. 

From  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Soan  to  Point  Caucedo,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay 
of  St.  Domingo,  the  bearing  and  distance  are  W.  i  N.  16i  leagues.    The  coast  betweea 
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liin  geoflval  tolenbh^  dean;  fiir  tlMre  ia  iHitf  one  place,  tbe  Playa  de  Aadraa,  (Andraw'a 
Beach,)  whidi  has  a  ree(  and  Mb  starelchea  out  to  aea  about  a  leagne;  hot  at  four  leapea 
from  Scan,  is  the  little  island  of  Santa  CataEna,  (St.  Catherine,)  the  eastern  part  of  whiA 
ia  nanrow,  and  the  western  fenl. 

On  the  west  of  Cape  Cancedo  ia  an  anchorage,  named  La  Cafeta^  which  afibrdashd- 
ter  from  the  breeze.  The  coast  hence  sweeps  to  the  westward,  to  fiwm  the  great  hiy 
of  St.  Domingo,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  river  QEama  disenabognea.  On  the  weatera 
•bank  of  this  rirer  stands  the  city  of  St.  Domingo.  Along  ail  ihe  front  of  the  Bay  iaa 
sand  bank,  the  Estudios,  haTiag  5,  6,  and  8  fiitfaoms  water,  and  extenfing  abost  half  a 
mile  ont  to  sea.  On  this  bank  veasels  anchor,  bnt  with  aome  risk«  eapeciallf  in  the  saaaon 
of  the  sovtbs,  which  raise  a  heavy  sweUt  and  there  is  no  shelter  fixim  dieae  winds;  added 
to  which  the  coast  is  wild  and  rocky,  withoot  any  beach,  and  the  aea  bnafca  on  it  wUh 
violence.  The  safe  anchorage  is  vnthin  the  river,  bat  it  has  a  bar  of  rock  which  pie- 
vents  vessels  drawing  more  than  13  jfoet  from  taking  it ;  and  even  thaae  are  in  danger  if 
striking  daring  the  souths. 

7b  anchor  on  the  Estttdics  Bank^  it  is  necessary  to  coast  tfm  windward  land  fiooi  Cape 
Cancedo,  at  the  dtetance  of  from  three  cables'  length  to  half  a  mile.  It  ia  very  dean  and 
de^  and  only  on  the  eastern  point  of  the  river  is  tl^re  a  ahoal  of  Kttie  water;  tUa  ^refediea 
oat  about  two  cables'  length,  and  to  keep  clear  of  it  you  most  not  haul  to  tfw  isunhiaid, 
in  any  degree,  until  die  west  point  of  the  river  bears  nordi. 

Tbs  city  of  St.  Domingo^  which  is  the  metropola  of  the  eastern  dhrision  ef  £byti»  is 
rituated,  according  to  the  late  observational  in  hititnde  18^  38',  and  kiDgitade  69^50'.  It 
stands  on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  River  Okamn,  the  entrance  to  whieh 
known  by  a  great  foit  on  that  side.  To  die  westward  of  this  fixrt  is  a  larjge 
which  forms  an  amphitheatre,  and  makes  a  beantifiil  prospect.  The  harbor  ia  very 
modious,  and  ships  may  le  ckee  to  the  shore  to  tdie  in  tbsir  lading,  by  phmka, 
the  wharves. 

The  city  is  bnflt  on  a  rocky  point.  The  streets  are  at  right  anglea,  N.  and  S.  and  E. 
and  W.,  and  have  footways  of  brick.  The  greatest  part  of  die  town  is  built  of  naaxUe 
found  in  die  neighborhood,  and  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  houses  of  France  and  Italy. 
The  more  modem  hooses  are  of  day,  wUch  acqnirae  the  hardness  of  stone  or  of  wood* 
thatched  with  the  leavee  of  the  pahn-tiee.  The  cathedral  ia  opacioaa  and 
The  popuktuKi  is  computed  at  more  than  20,000.  The  fortifications  haipe 
cioosly  constructed,  and  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  walL 

To  saU  into  the  harbor,  run  in  direcdy  towards  the  church  widi  a  iat 
widiin  a  mile  of  it.     Here  you  will  have  15  fiithoms  of  water,  neariy  oppoaifee  the 
point,  and  a  Ktde  within,  off  a  small  fort  on  the  IsiboonL    Run  in  direcdy ;  yea 
do  amiss.    Towards  the  sea  there  is  no  danger. 

It  has  hoea  said,  that  since  this  description  was  written,  the  depth  of  the  harbor  baa 
been  reduced  by  an  accumulation  of  sand ;  caution  in  entering  is  therefore  necesenty. 

In  navigating  off  this  coast,  allowance  must  always  be  made  for  the  cnrrenta,  winch  set 
most  frequently  to  the  eastward ;  and  there  is  very  commonly  an  indcangfat  into  the  Bay 
of  Nave,  to  the  west;  which  must,  of  course,  in  some  degree,  afiect  the  naBrigatma  t»- 
wards  that  of  St.  Domingo. 

Rewuirks  and  Directions  fir  SL  Domingo^  hy  Osq^  MaekdUr. 

^  The  anchorage  is  about  three-ouarters  of  a  mile  from  die  shore,  and  is  open  aa  al 
winds,  from  S.  S.  £.  i  £.  to  S.  W.  by  W.,  and  when  the  sea  breeae  is  at  all  to  te 
southward,  there  is  of  course  a  very  heavy  swelL  The  bottom  is  of  bladi  sand  and  mod* 
apparenUy  a  good  holding  ground.  Strips  inten<fing  to  anchor  here,  and 
Point  Nisao,  with  the  tower  in  sight,  ought  to  keep  weU  to  the  eastward ;  and 
tower  bears  N.  N.  W.  they  may  steer  for  it,  keeping  it  in  that  bearing,  until 
mile  and  a  half  of  it;  then  bring  the  west  point  of  the  entrance  of  the  river,  o 
stands  a  signal-tower,  to  bear  N.  i  £.,  and  in  a  line  with  some  houses  on  the  east  sa^  at 
the  river;  these  bouses  stand  withioithe  river's  mouth,  on  a  small  sandy  beo^;  and  by 
keeping  them  in  one  vrith  the  west  point  of  the  river,  bearing  N.  i  EI,  will  cany  yea 
into  the  best  anchorage. 

**  On  coming  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  you  will  get  soundingiB  of  40  or  50  fo^bson: 
the  next  cast  15 ;  then  10,  and  from  that  it  shoalens  gradually  to  the  shore.  TV 
bank  being  very  steep,  I  should  recommend  to  ships  having  the  wind  free^  to 
in  good  time,  and  run  in  with  their  sails  clued  up :  by  doing  this  you  get  yon 
true ;  and  so  soon  as  in  8  or  9  fothoms,  let  go  your  anchor*  not  waiting  to 
there  is  but  litde  room.; 

^  The  east  point  of  the  entrance  of  the  river  is  a  flat  rocky  point»  and 
aiderably  out  fiirther  than  the  west  point.    The  east  point  will  be  the 
when  you  anchor,  bearing  about  N.  £.    The  whole  of  the  town  ia  on  tlte 
the  river,  and  has  been  weU  fortified,  but  the  fortifications  at  preaent  am  ont  of 
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ThA  rb«r  fonm  an  excenant  harbor  inside;  bat  faaa  a  bar  of  8oHd  rock  at  its  entranise, 
iHth  never  more  tban  13i  feet  water  on  it    The  pilots  here  affirm  that  the  anchorage 
Otatside  is  perfectly  safe ;  in  my  opinion  it  may  be  well  enough  to  stop  a  day  or  two  in 
that  season  of  the  year  when  the  weather  is  settled ;  but  not,  on  any  acoonnt,  should  a* 
■hip  anchor  here  during  the  hurricane  months. 

'*  I  had  no  opportunity  of  determining  the  situation  of  this  place  while  lying  here.  I 
got  the  latitude  at  anchor  by  two  stars,  one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south;  they 
gave  the  anchorage  16^  27',  and  the  town  was  nearly  a  mile  north  of  us.  I  should  say 
the  latitude  of  the  town  was  about  18^  28',  but  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

Point  Naiso  is  the  western  point  of  the  Bay  of  St  Domingo ;  and  to  clear  it  in  going 
out  from  that  anchorage,  you  must  steer  S.  by  W.,  or  S.  S.  w .,  and  having  run  14  miles 
on  either  of  these  courses,  you  will  be  to  the  southward  of  it 

From  Naiso  Point  the  coast  trends  about  S.  W.  and  W.  S.  W.,  and  is  so  clear  that 
yon  may  run  along  it  at  less  than  2  miles.  It  then  sweeps  to  the  westward  towards  Nave 
Bay,  in  which  there  are  various  harbors  and  anchorages. 

Salinas  Point,  on  the  east  side  o(  Nave  Bay,  is  in  latitude  18°  12',  longitude  70°  36^ 
From  this  point  the  coast  extends  to  the  N.  £.  a  mile  and  a  half,  to  Caldera  Point,  where 
a  large  bi^t  begins  to  form.  Here  is  an  inlet  of  two  miles  to  the  east,  in  which  every 
class  of  vessels  may  anchor  in  the  greatest  security,  sheltered  from  both  wind  and  sea. 
The  month  of  this  harbor  (that  is,  the  space  which  intervenes  between  Caldera  Point 
and  the  nearest  land)  is  half  a  mile  wide,  but  the  giMd  and  deep  channel  is  reduced  to  a 
cable's  length;  for  a  rocky  shoal,  at  the  edge  of  which  there  are  H  fathoms  water* 
stretches  out  about  3  cables'  length  from  the  coast;  and  another  of  the  same  kind,  and 
with  the  same  depth  of  water  at  its  edge,  runs  out  to  half  a  cable  from  Caldera  Point 
The  depth  of  water  in  this  channel  is  fnm  7  to  8  iathoms,  on  oozy  sand.  Altiiongh  this 
harbor  is  large^  the  ledge  of  rocks  which  borders  the  coast  rounds  the  whole  interior  of  it  * 
and  reduces  it  much ;  it  is  also  ihrther  reduced  by  various  rocky  shoals  in  the  very  an- 
chorage, but  they  have  between  them  good  and  deep  channels.  As  these  shoals  obstruct- 
it  so  much,  it  is  extremely  difficult  even  with  a  good  knowledge  of  it  to  enter  it  under 
■ail,  and  totalfy  impossible  if  you  are  not  acquainted  with  it  In  addition  to  this,  on  ao» 
ooimt  of  the  narrowness  of  the  channel,  yon  cannot  work  in,  and  therefore  no  one  should 
enter  into  this  bight  otherwise  than  by  warping  or  towing ;  having  previously  anchored 
to  the  north  of  Caldera  Point  and  at  about  a  cable's  length  from  it  In  order  to  this,  you 
must  keep  within  2  cables'  length  from  Salinas  Point  and  preserve  the  same  distance 
until  you  are  past  a  small  point  which  the  coast  forms  between  Salinas  and  Caldera 
Point  whieh  is  foul,  and  sends  out  a  rocky  shoal,  on  which  there  are  no  more  than  2  or  3 
fiithoms  water.  Haring  passed  that  point  which  is  called  Bancheras  Point  you  may 
run  within  less  than  one  cable's  length  of  the  coast  if  you  choose  to  make  Caldera 
Point  and  anchor  in  its  vicinity.  If  the  wind  is  not  favorable  for  obtaining  this  situatk>n, 
▼on  may  tack  in,  but  take  care  on  both  boards,  to  tack  in  8  or  10  fothoms,  that  you  may* 
keep  clear  of  the  ledges.  If  once  anchored  outskle,  you  must  get  a  warp  carried  out  1^' 
year  boats,  (which  must  also  examine  and  ascertain  the  proper  channel,)  and  having 
warped  two  or  three  cables'  length  forther  in,  yon  will  be  in  a  very  secure  and  well  shef 
tared  anchorage. 

From  Caldera  Point  the  coast  trends  towards  the  N.  W.  to  the  Point  and  River  of 
Ocoa;  whence  it  returns  towards  the  N.  £.,  and  forms  a  very  extensive  roadstead,  which 
ifs  sheltered  from  the  breezes:  but  die  bank,  which  is  of  sand,  is  so  steep,  that  the  an- 
chors are  apt  to  drag,  and  the  cables  sometimes  foil,  being  damaged  by  the  loose  stones 
which  are  in  the  bottom.  From  these  reasons  vessels  may  anchor  very  near  the  land^ 
and  send  a  cable  ashore,  which  they  make  fast  to  some  of  the  palm-trees  that  are  on  the 
beak,  havina  also  a  cable  laid  out  for  the  changes  of  wind  which  take  place  in  the  nighl> 
from  the  W.  and  W.  N.  W.,  and  which  render  it  necessary  for  those  who  take  this  an- 
ehorage  to  wait  until  the  breese  comes  in,  which  happens  at  10  A.  M.  With  the  breeze 
yon  leave  Ocoa  Point  well  prepared  to  receive  the  gusts  of  wind  which  come  off  the  coast' 
for  they  are  verr  heavy. 

From  Oooa  Roadstead  the  coast  follows  to  the  north  for  four  miles,  and  then  to  the 
west  eight  more,  where  it  begins  to  take  to  the  south,  to  form  the  west  coast  or  shore  of 
the  great  bay. 

Near  the  turn  where  the  coast  begins  to  descend  to  the  south,  there  is  a  harbor  named 
Escondito,  or  Hidden  Harbor,  which  lies  nearly  N.  W.  from  Salinas  Point.  The  mouth* 
of  this  is  more  than  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  to  enter  it  you  must  keep  near  its  south 
point  which  m  clean ;  and  the  water  is  so  deep  that  at  half  a  cable  from  it  there  are  5} 
end  6  fathomsl  A  reef  strcJbches  out  a  cable's  len;^th  from  the  north  point.  Half  a  mile 
'Within  die  harbor,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  middle  of  its  mouth,  there  is  a  rocky  shoal, 
which  is  two  cables*  in  extent  from  N.  to  S.,  and  one  from  E.  to  W.,  and  upon  which  a 
teasel  must  run,  if  keeping  in  the  middle  of  the  harbor,  and  steering  N.  W.  To  avoid  it 
joe  must  keep  within  two  cables*  length  of  the  sou^  shore,  and  anchor  about  half  a 
jetts  widiia  the  harbor,  but  not  farther  in  with  large  vessela,  for  the  depth  diminishes  so 
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4»t  al  two  cables*  fiother  io  there  are  oafy  15  feet  water.  Yon  can  aleo  andbor  to  die 
iMHth  of  the  fhoal,  in  5  frthome,  taking  care  not  to  ran  fiuther  in  than  3  or  4  cafafea* 
length  from  the  month.  In  fine  weather  this  haifaor  ia  exc^ent  for  vesaela  which  do  not 
draw  more  than  13  feet,  which  may  enter,  and  be  sheherpd  from  all  winda.  Frigatei 
and  ahipe  of  the  line  remain  always  exposed  to  some  swell  from  the  S.  £.,  and  had  better 
be,  in  this  case,  near  the  sonth  than  the  Ifeorth  part  of  it. 

BEATA  POINT,  or  LITTLE  CAPE  MOKGON,  m  the  aoathermnoet  po'mt  of 
HaytL  Ita  bearing  and  distance  from  Pnnta  de  Salinas  are  about  S.  W.  4  W^  16 
leagues.  Of  the  coast  between  we  have  no  particular  description.  Eight  milea  to  die 
noith-eastward  of  Beata  Point  is  Cape  Mongon,  and  between  these  points  appears  the 
hi^  mountainous  land  of  Bauruco. 

ISLE  OF  BEATA.-1-This  island  fies  to  the  south  of  Beata  Point,  and  is  1 4  league 
in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  2  miles  broad  from  E.  to  W.  It  is  low,  and  covered 
with  bushes.  There  is  a  breaker  off  the  N.  bj  E.  side  of  it,  stretching  tuwnrda  Cape 
Mongoo,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  white  shoal,  that  very  nrach  narrows  the  passags 
between  Beata  and  the  shore.  In  the  passage  are  but  3  fathoms  of  water.  Theie  ii 
anchorage  to  the  westward  of  Beata,  between  it  and  die  shore,  in  7,  8,  and  10  latfaoma, 
aandy  and  weedy  bottom,  with  the  N.  W.  end  bearing  about  N.  by  £.,  or  N.  N.  E^  one 
mile,  and  the  S.  W.  end  S.  by  W.,  four  miles. 

East  of  the  isle  the  water  is  deep,  and  there  is  no  ground  at  a  diort  distance  ftmn  it 
with  50  frthoms  of  line.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  sfao^  stretching  bum  the  S.  W.  point, 
to  which  a  smaU  berth  should  be  given,  as  there  are  no  more  than  4  frthoaaa  of  water 
west,  3  cables'  length  from  the  point.  When  the  latter  bears  E.  S.  E.  you  maj  hnal  up 
from  the  K.  W.  end.    In  the  anchorage  there  is  good  fishing. 

The  Frayles,  or  Friars,  a  number  ^  steep  rocks  above  vrster,  lie  weat  three  leagurs 
from  Beata.  The  sea  breaks  over  part  of  them,  and  they  are  so  bold  to  that  vcweh 
may  sail  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  round ;  but  it  will  be  prudent  not  to  approach  within 
a  mile. 

Near  afl  the  isles  off  the  main  coast  the  bottom  may  generafly  be  seen ;  but  near  the 
shore  of  Hayti  the  water  is  very  deep.  The  coast  hereabouts  is  a  flat  of  white  and  hard 
rocks,  about  40  feet  high,  in  which  appear  large  holes  and  breakings,  with  sonae  pricklf 
shrubs. 

ALTAVELA,  or  the  Litde  Mount,  a  high  rocky  islet,  lies  at  the  distance  of  fiw 
leagues  south  from  Beata  Point,  in  ktitnde  17°  28',  and  longitude  about  71°  33'.  Tht 
ialet  is  peaked,  but  its  summit  has  a  rotundity  resembling  the  uppM-  part  of  a  bell.  It  m 
generally  seen  before  any  odier  land  in  the  vicinity,  particularly  from  the  southward,  and 
appears  like  a  dome  emerging  above  a  mist  or  fog.  Being  very  bold,  it  may  be  approached 
with  safety. 

At  the  distance  of  two  and  a  half  leagues  N.  N.  E.  from  Altavek  lies  die  aondi  end  sf 
Beata  Island.  Between  is  a  good  and  very  deep  channel.  There  cannot,  however,  bs 
any  motive  for  preferring  a  passage  between  these  islands  to  passing  southward  of  Aka* 
vela ;  and  therefore  vessels  bound  to  the  westward  from  Ocoa  Bay,  may  steer  S.  SL  W. 
22i  leagues,  and  a  west  course  will  then  lead  well  to  the  southward  of  Ahavela ;  a  oMre 
southerly  course  is,  however,  to  be  preferred,  in  order  to  avoid  danger  should  dw  wind 
become  scant,  with  a  westerly  or  W.  by  N.  current,  which  has  often  been  foiiDd  ao  pn- 
vail  here  with  considerable  strength. 

POINT  AGUJAS,  or  die  False  Cape,  bean  from  Beata  Point  W.  N.  W;:i  W.  6 
leagues,  and  from  the  Frayles  N.  W.  by  N.  3  leagues.  Cape  Lopez  bears  N.,  true.  3 
miles  from  Point  Agnias.  The  coast  between  forms  a  bay,  affording  good  aBckonige. 
From  Cape  Lopez.  Cape  Roxo  bears  N.  by  W  ,  2^  leagues,  and  between  is  the  Ease- 
nada  sin  Fondo,  or  Bottomless  Bay ;  from  this  bay  the  coast  trends  to  the  N.  W^  and 
at%6  leagues  from  Cape  Roxo  is  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  Pedemales,  or  Pitre*s  Cote. 
which  constituted  the  old  limit  between  Hispaniola  and  Hayti.  At  this  place  is  a  good 
anchorage,  which  it  is  easy  to  take,  a  bank  here  extending  along  shore,  and  there  b  w 
risk  io  nearing  the  coast. 

From  Cape  Lopez,  the  promontory  called  Mome  Rouge,  or  Red  Hill,  beura  N.  W. 
12  leagues,  A  lengue  and  a  half  to  the  eastward  of  Morne  Rooge,  is  the  village  of  Salp 
Trou,  or  Foul  Hole,  where  there  is  a  good  anchorage  for  vessels  drawing  leas  tkan  li 
feet :  larger  ships  may  anchor  there,  but  they  must  lie  fiirther  out,  where  the  gnmad  a 
not  so  good. 

From  Memo  Rouge  the  coast  trenches  in  a  little  to  the  northward,  then  o«t  again  £. 
S.  £.  to  the  Anses  a  Pitros,  or  Pitre  Cove.  All  the  coast  is  clear,  and  may  be  af^roach- 
ed  with  great  safely,  as  noticed  abor e. 

There  is  good  anchorage  at  the  Anses  a  Pitres,  and  of  very  easy  access.  At  9  milrf 
from  the  shore  the  water  is  very  deep.  All  the  coast  hereabout  appears  white,  beiar 
chalky.  Yon  may  anchor  either  before  the  plain  of  Anses  a  Pitres,  or  southward  of  a 
small  cape  before  the  month  of  a  river,  which  is  considerable  enough  to  be  easily  tfotw^ 
guished.  The  water  is  smooth,  and  you  will  be  well  sheltered  in  6  or  8  fifthimtft 
ground,  or  io  4  fathoms  and  better  ground  nearer  shore. 
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From  Morne  Rouse  the  const  rounds  to  Cape  JaqnemeU  or  Jacmel.  which  bears  from 
the  ibraier  W.  S.  wl  i  W.,  29  miles.  From  Cape  Jaquemel  Cape  Marchand  bears  N. 
by  E.  i  £.,  distaot  rather  less  than  2  miles. 

Id  approaching  Mome  Rouge  from  Cape  Jaquemel,  il  ma^  be  known  by  its  white 
huoomocks.  The  coast  in  the  space  between  forms  sever^  iittle  creeks,  wherein  small 
vessels  may  anchor ;  but  in  none  of  them  will  they  be  sheltered. 

JAQUEMEL,  OR  JACMEL. — ^Between  Cape  Jaquemel  and  Cape  Marchaud  lies 
the  Bay  of  Jaquemel,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  there  is  anchorage  for  shipping  of  every 
class.  The  town  of  Jaquemel  stands  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  to  the  east  of  the  River 
Guache,  which  has  several  mouths  in  the  beach.  This  bay,  which  is  2  miles  in  depth, 
was  surveyed  by  Captain  MackeUar  and  the  officers  of  the  British  ship  Pique,  in  1 817 ; 
and  from  this  survey  it  appears  that  in  the  middle  of  it  no  bottom  could  be  found  at  70 
and  80  fathoms ;  but  the  bank  around  the  coast,  which  is  about  3  cables'  in  breadth,  has 
from  20  to  3  fathoms,  shoaling  to  Ae  land.  On  this  bank,  upon  the  N.  E.  side  of  the 
bay,  is  a  dangerous  reef,  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  the  outer  edge  of  which  is  3  cables' 
length  from  the  shore.  To  the  westward  of  this  reef,  and  opposite  the  town,  is  the  an- 
chorage, having  from  6  and  7  to  3,  and  in  one  spot  2i  fathoms.  You  may  sail  in  wi^ 
a  remarkable  white  cliff,  the  test  clilf  on  the  western  side,  bearing  from  W.  i  N. 
to  N.  W.  i  N.,  until  the  wharf  near  the  middle  of  the  town,  comes  on  with  the  eastern 
side  of  an  ok)  batteiy,  bearing  N.  by  E.  i  E.,  and  with  this  mark  on  you  luff  up  to  the 
anchorage,  which,  at  half  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  town,  has  the  depths  above 
mentioned. 

Jaquemel  Harbor  may  be  distinguished  at  a  distance,  by  the  sudden  cut  off  or  drop  of 
a  hifl,  seen  over  another  k>Dg  hill  at  the  upper  part  of  the  harbor.  Running  in  towards 
dmt  drop  will  lead  directly  to  the  entrance. 

BAYENETTE.— From  Cape  Jaquemel  Cape  Bayenette  lies  nearly  W.  i  S.,  distant 
6  leagues.  The  latter  may  be  known  by  the  white  hummocks  and  cliffs  on  its  extremity. 
This  cape  forms  the  south  side  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  which  is  open  to  the  S.  E. 
Its  name,  Bayenette,  signifies  clear  bay,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  from  its 
great  depth  of  water,  and  being  entirely  clear  of  shoals.  This  bay  is  unsheltered,  but 
there  is  anchorage  on  the  north  skle  near  the  shore. 

LA  VACHE. — From  Cape  Bayenette  to  the  east  point  of  La  Vache,  the  bearing 
and  distance  are  W.  S.  W.  i  W.,  thirteen  and  a  half  leagues.  The  isle  is  three  leagues 
long  and  about  one  broad ;  it  is  hilly,  and  at  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  leagues,  appears 
like  an  assemblage  of  snnall  islands.  The  south  side  is  bdd,  and  along  the  north  reef  ex- 
tends to  the  distance  of  a  cable's  length.  From  off  the  east  point  is  a  white  shoal,  con- 
nected ^ith  the  reef,  extending  from  an  islet  to  the  N.  W.,  called  La  PoQe,  or  the  Fool's 
Rock. 

From  the  Fool's  Rock  to  the  N.  W.  end  of  La  Vache,  there  is  a  range  of  islets  and 
ahoals,  among  which  are  some  narrow  passages.  On  the  north  side  of  liS  Vflihe  is  a 
bay,  called  the  Baie  de  Feret,  where  there  is  good  anchorage,  but  it  is  accessible  only  to 
tiiose  who  are  well  acquainted.  The  northernmost  of  the  islets  above  mentioned,  is 
Orosse  Cays,  called  also  Caye  de  I'Eau  or  Water  Key,  which  is  readily  known  by  a  great 
tuft  of  large  trees.  It  is  bold  to,  and  at  some  distance  from  its  north  side  there  is  good 
anchorage,  in  from  15  to  30  fiithoms. 

The  western  end  of  La  Vache  forms  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  great  bay, 
called  Bay  of  the  Cayes ;  and  from  its  S.  W.  point,  called  Point  Diamant,  Point  Abacou 
bears  nearly  W.  by  S.  &ve  miles.  In  mid-channel  between,  there  is  a  depth  of  26  fath- 
oms, thence  decreasing  towards  the  iskind.  From  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  isle  a  white 
rocky  spit  extends  to  the  south,  having  from  7  to  5  &thoms  over  it,  at  about  two  miles 
from  shore. 

Remarks  an  the  Anchorages  toiikin  La  Vadie,  by  Captain  MackeUar,  1817. 

"The  N.  W. point  of  La  Vache  is  in  latitude  18°  6'  12"  N.,  fcngitude  by  chronom- 
eter, 6u.  J3°  43^^15''  W.  Variation,  6°  20'  E.  Ships  coming  from  the  westward,  and 
Intending  to  anchor  here,  ought  to  round  Abacou  Point,  at  a  good  mile  off^  as  a  reef 
stretches  to  the  S.  E.  to  near^  that  distance  frcm  it.  Having  rounded  this  reef,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  way,  and  you  may  steer  for  the  N.  W.  point  of  La  Vache.  At  halfway 
between  it  and  Abacou  Point  there  are  soundings  in  15  fathoms,  and  the  bottom  thence 
0boalens  gradually  to  the  island.  The  best  anchorage  here  is  with  the  N.  W.  part  of 
the  island  bearing  E.  N.  E.  in  5  fiithoms ;  you  will  then  be  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  on  a  white  sandy  bottom.  The  soundings  all  over  this  part  are  so 
rery  regular,  that  you  can  hardly  err  in  anchoring  any  where,  so  long  as  you  keep  the 
J^.  W.  point  of  the  island  bearing  to  the  northwa]^  of  east.  From  the  N.  W.  point  to 
the  S.  W.  point  of  the  island  the  soundings  are  not  so  regular,  and  strangers  ought  not 
to  come  nearer  than  in  7  fathoms,  especially  near  the  S.  W.  point,  for  a  reef  stretches 
from  it  to  the  southward  not  less  than  two  miles,  having  very  foul  ground  with  irregular 
soundings  to  upwards  of  a  mile  or  more.    Therefore,  ships,  coming  from  the  eastward 
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and  intandiiig  to  andior,  mifjbx  to  keep  Ataeon  Point  bearing  weet  iiatfl  die  weit  peiot  of 
La  Vache  bean  north.  They  may  then  hanl  in  ta  the  noiSiward  ahd  ateer  fbr  the  ^ 
chorage. 

•'  About  a  mile  to  the  emtward  of  the  town  of  Anz  Cayea,  wUdi  atanda  to  the  noflh, 
there  are  throe  aouB  white  cKffa  cloae  to  the  aea  aide ;  and  die  mait  I  have  generaBf 
mo  in  and  out  by,  is  the  eaatominoat  cHff  bearing  north,  and  in  aline  with  a  anwfl  rooail 
hill  on  the  hiaheat  land  behind  it ;  and  anchoring  widi  tfaia  mark  nearly  on  the  N.  W. 
point  of  La  Vache,  bearing  E.  N.  fi.  or  N.  £.  by  E. 

'*  The  whole  of  this  brge  bay  to  the  weatward  of  La  Vaehe  ia  dear,  and  die  mmui- 
ingB  very  regular  while  yon  keep  die  weet  end  of  the  ialand  bearing  to  the  noidiward  of 
eaat.  To  the  northward  of  thk  I  had  no  opportunity  of  aounding,  aldura^  I  am  wel 
aware  that  between  La  Vache  and  Aux  Cigreot  the  bay  ia  covered  with  large  reefr,  aad 
aereral  are  above  water." 

THE  CAYES,  ST.  LOUIS,  ftc^Point  Abwson  li  compeaed  of  two  pmots  ar 
ree&,  which  atretch  three^inartera  of  a  mile  to  aeaward;  but  yon  may  pans  wimoot  fear, 
at  the  diatance  of  half  a  league,  and  will  find  no  ground  widi  a  fine  cif  40  frtfaooBa.  The 
town  of  the  Cayea  beara  from  Abacoa  Point  imrly  norths  four  leaguea.  In  eaUiBg  to- 
wards this  place,  and  approaching  Pohit  Diamant,  before  noticed,  yon  wiD  not  find  the 
white  ground  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  league  firom  it;  and  the  ground  ia  good  in  S 
or  7  fodioma.  Widi  Point  Diamant  bearing  east  there  are  aonndingB  aR  acroaa.  niere 
ii  good  anchorage  to  the  west  of  Diamant  Point,  and  farther  to  the  nordiward  oppoaiie  a 
aandy  cove,  in  from  6  to  7  fethoma,  bottom  of  mud  and  sand. 

To  go  into  Aux  Cayea  you  range  along  the  N.  W.  point  of  La  Vache,  in  S 
water ;  and  you  ateer  nearly  N.  by  £.  to  make  on  your  starboard  hand,  the  while  hi 
mocks  of  CaraiUon.  You  will  then  leave  on  the  larboard  hand  a  huge  ree£|  aurroomM 
with  a  white  shoal,  which  takea  up  almost  all  Ae  middle  of  the  bay.  When  yon  fasfo 
brought  the  town  to  bear  N.  W.  i  W.,  yon  must  haul  up  two  points  to  windward  of  Ae 
town,  stuiding  towarda  the  Company's  Islet,  where  you  may  anchor  if  you  do  not  naean 
to  go  into  the  road ;  if  yon  do  yon  ahorten  sail  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  wait  for  a  pOst 
The  channei  ia  two-thirda  of  a  cable  in  breadth.  Ships  drawing  more  than  13  feel  wnaer 
cannot  go  in ;  those  of  15  and  17  feet  water  always  anchor  at  Chateandin,  half  a  lengne 
to  the  westwnrdt  and  which  ia  sepaiMed  by  sbsals  from  the  port. 

To  anchor  in  the  road  of  Chaieaudin,  (eondDg  from  die  mooring  of  La  Vache,)  W. 
or  W.  N.  W.  off  Diamant  Pomt,  in  8  or  11  ftathoma,  you  must  steer  dlrecdjy  for  Torhec 
which  is  a  small  town  very  easily  distinguished,  in  the  cod  of  the  bay;  this  tack  ir9  be 
about  N.  W.  When  you  are  widiin  about  two  milee  of  the  shore,  you  will  dmcover  a 
little  white  flag,  which  ia  on  a  ahoal ;  you  double  it  to  the  weatward  at  about  half  a  ca> 
ble's  length,  leaving  it  on  die  starboard  hand ;  when  yon  have  brought  it  to  bear  aoalh. 
yon  steer  along  the  coast  for  the  road  of  Chateandin,  and  anchor  in  6  or  7  fotfaoma,  nnd. 
In  aU  this  passage,  if  you  keep  the  proper  diannel,  you  cannot  have  leas  than  frtma  7  to 
9  fothoms,  and  often  12  and  16,  muddy  nound. 

In  advancing  towards  the  Tapion  of  CavaiDon,  you  must  not  approach  too  near  ito  S. 
£.  aide,  as  a  ahoal  of  only  6  feet  water,  called  Le  Montan,  or  the  Sheep,  fiea  S.  £.  firaat 
the  eaatern  point,  at  the  distance  oi  about  half  a  mile.  There  ia  a  depth  of  8  fotteaai 
between  it  and  the  coesL 

CAVAILLON  BAY  is  apack^joa^  ahhough  Hn  anchonige  is  of  smaD  extenft.  TWa 
coaat  on  the  weatem  side  b  very  steep,  and  the  bottom  fnfi  of  rocka  ;  but  there  ia  ^ 
choring  ground  on  the  eastern  side,  opposite  a  coast  covered  with  mangrovee,  whiA  asay 
be  approached  without  fear,  the  bottom  being  clean,  widi  5  fadioms  ckiae  ta  the  afaere. 

Thia  bay  aflbrds  shelter  firom  die  sea  breecea,  by  the  eaatern  pmnt  of  an  kAand,  whiA 
leaves  a  pasaage  into  the  Bale  des  Flamands,  next  deacribed. 

Baie  des  Flamands,  or  Flamingo  Bay,  lies  a  quarter  of  a  league  firom  CavaSloo  Bit. 
and  extends  upwards  towarda  the  N.  E.  Its  entrance  and  ahoraa  are  dear  and  bald,  and 
it  is  the  place  where  ships  lie  up  in  the  hurricane  mondis.  There  is  a  good  laniiiiag 
place,  and  anchorage  in  every  part. 

BAIE  DU  MESLE.^From  Flamingo  Bay  die  coast  extendi  E.  by  N.  two  maes  W 
the  Grand  Baie  dn  Mesle,  all  over  which  the  anchorage  is  good ;  but  aa  the  entraaee  ii 
broad  and  open  to  the  aoothward,  there  is  no  shelter  from  aoutherly  winda.  The  coast 
hence  condnues  iti  direction  to  Point  Pascal,  half  way  tovrards  which  ia  the  Petite  Base  da 
Meale,  in  which  a  vessel  may  anchor,  but  it  will  not  be  sheltered  even  from  the  aea4aL€JiL 

Off  the  Cheat  Bay  du  Mesle  is  a  shoal,  lying  fike  a  bar  across  the  bay,  and 
opposite  the  point,  vdiich  is  to  die  westward  of  the  Little  Bay  dn  Mesle.  This  baak 
not,  in  aome  placea,  more  than  from  15  to  18  feet  water ;  it  is  very  narrow,  and  leavrs  a 
passage  of  three-onarters  of  a  mile  only  between  it  and  the  coast.  To  die  aouthwazd  i 
extends  about  hair  a  league  from  shore. 

To  go  into  die  Great  Bay,  with  a  ship  dravring  more  dian  15  feet,  you  must  keep  cfaie 
to  the  ahore  on  the  western  aide,  steering  by  Pointe  Paulin,  which  forms  that  aide  ef  tha 
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BAY  OF  ST.  LOUIS.— Tbs  great  entruioe  of  tiie  Baj  of  St.  Loafs  lies  between 
Point  Pascal,  which  is  steep  and  wide,  and  a  little  isle  called  Oraoge  Key :  the  bearing 
.fuad  distance  from  one  to  the  other  being  £•  i  N.,  rather  more  than  half  a  leagae.  Thie 
isle  may  be  seen  from  the  entrance  of  the  Cayes,  thirteen  miles  distant,  whence  it  v^ 
p^ars  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  southern  extremltiee  of  the  intermediate  coast. 

About  two-thirds  of  a  mile  N.  £.  by  N*  from  Pascal  Point  is  the  Vigie  or  Old  Look- 
.out  Point ;  between  is  a  cove,  called  the  Baie  du  Paradis.  When  off  the  Vigie  Pooit 
you  will  have  the  whole  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis  in  sight.  The  bay  is  shut  m  on  the 
eastern  side  by  Cape  Boaite,  which  beam  from  the  Vigie  Point,  N.  £.  i  £.,  distant  one 
mile  and. three-quarters. 

In  proceeding  to  the  anchorage  of  the  Bay  of  St  Louis,  ran  akmg  past  P(nnt  Pascal 
and  Point  Vigie,  and  tbence  along  the  western  coast  of  the  bay,  in  6  or  10  fathoms  wa- 
ter. The  anchorage  is  west  of  the  Old  Fort,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  western 
shore,  and  so  situated  that  the  town  nuiy  be  seen  from  it,  between  the  Old  Fort  and  shore, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  The  Old  Fort  is  on  an  island  of  rocks  towards  the  middle  of 
the  bay,  half  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  town.  In  the  passage  between  it  and  the 
shore,  there  is  a  depth  of  six  fiithoms. 

In  the  anchorage  before  the  town,  called  the  Litde  Anchorage,  the  greatest  depth  is  5 
.fiithoms. 

S.  S.  £.  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Old  Fort,  and  west  of  Cape  Bonite,  at 
nearly  the  same  distance,  is  a  shoal  calied  Le  Mouton,  (The  Sheep.)  There  is  a  good 
passage  between  it  and  the  shore,  as  well  as  between  it  and  the  Old  Foit;  but  the  depth 
of  water  is  less  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay. 

Between  Orange  Key  and  the  shore,  in  a  N.  £.  direction,  there  are  two  islets  and  some 
shoal  ground ;  the  first  of  which,  next  to  Oraoge  Key,  is  called  Rat*8  Key.  You  may 
pass  into  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis  through  a  small  passage  immediately  on  the  north  side  of 
this  Key. 

AQUIN  BAY.— One  mile  and  a  half  £.  by  N.  from  Orange  Key,  is  Moustique  Key, 
a  little  island  dear  of  shoab,  unless  very  close  in  shore.  You  may  pass  without  or  with- 
in it,  at  the  distance  of  one-eu^hth  of  a  league,  in  10  fathoms.  Cape  St.  George  is  north 
of  Mou^k)ue  Key,  and  N.  w.  of  a  key  called  Caye  a  Ramiers,  (or  Pigeon's  Key,)  which 
bears  £.  bv  N.,two  milea  from  Moostiaue  Key,  and  is  known  by  a  white  hummock,  radier 
steep,  ano  seen  at  some  distance.  Tnere  is  a  deep  passage  between  it  and  Moustique 
Bay,  by  which  ships  pass  into  the  great  Bay  of  Aquin. 

South  of  Cave  a  Ramiers  is  a  skml,  extending  half  a  league,  which  has,  on  its  middle 
part,  only  3  fathoms.  £astof  the  same  key  is  a  small  isle,  called  L*Anguille,  or  the  £el, 
and  to  the  N.  £.  is  another,  called  Le  Ragale;  the  three  form  an  equi-lateral  triangle, 
havins  each  side  half  a  league  in  length. 

£.  N.  £.,  tliree-quarters  of  a  league  from  Caye  a  Ramiers,  lies  the  west  end  of  the 
Great  Key  of  Aquin,  which  is  two  miles  in  length,  and  distinguished  by  two  very  re- 
markable white  hummocks.  It  extends  £.  and  £.  by  N.,  true,  and  its  south  side  is  bold 
to ;  but  the  white  shoals  of  L' Anguille  extend  to  its  western  point,  so  as  to  prevent  a 
passage  between  it  and  Caye  a  Ramiers,  for  ships  that  draw  more  than  12  or  14  feet. 

fast  of  Aquin  Key,  at  the  distance  of  a  short  quarter  of  a  league,  is  a  white  insulated 
sock,  called  Lie  Diamant,  or  the  Diamond ;  to  the  eastward  of  this,  at  the  distance  of  two 
cables'  length,  is  the  Point  of  Mome  Rouge,  or  Red  Hill.  Thus  the  eastern  end  of  Aquin, 
the  Diamond  Rock,  and  the  point  of  Mome  Rouge,  form  the  two  passages  into  the  bay. 
All  the  islands  and  shores  are  bold.  In  the  Morne  Rouge  Passage  are  6  and  6  &thoms 
water,  and  in  that  between  Aquin  Key  and  the  Diamond,  6,  7,  and  8.  The  bay  is  ex- 
tensive, and  trenches  considerably  inkuod,  but  the  water  is  shallow,  and  there  are  only  3 
fiithoms  at  a  distance  from  shore. 

The  point  of  Morne  Rouge  may  be  readily  known  at  a  distance,  by  three  very  high 
'white  hummocks,  called  the  Tapions  of  Aquin,  which  together  form  a  g'oat  cape,  under 
which  is  an  anchorage,  in  10  and  12  fathoms,  at  a  distance  from  land.  This  bottom  con- 
tinues as  far  as  the  Petite  Baie  des  Flamands,  or  Little  Flamingo  Bay,  which  is  W.  N. 
W.,  a  league  i^d  a  quarter  from  the  Tapions  of  Aquin. 

To  enter  the  passage  into  Aquin  Bay,  between  Caye  a  Ramiers  and  Mostk](ue  Key, 
before  mentionedt  steer  N.  N.  £.,  so  as  to  get  into  the  mid-channel  between  the  shore 
and  the  island.  Having  doubled  Key  a  Ramiers,  you  will  see  La  Ragale,  which  is  a  very 
low  isle  of  sand ;  leave  this  on  the  starboard  side,  keeping  in  mid-channel  between  it  and 
the  shore;  then  haul  up  for  Aquin  Key  as  much  as  the  wind  will  permit,  and  anchor  to 
the  northward  of  it  in  6  or  7  fethoms.  or  farther  in,  at  pleasure. 

GBHEaAL  RKMAaKs. — Obsorvo  that  from  Point  Pascal  all  the  capes  are  broken  and 
ateep,  and  from  the  S.  and  S.  £.;  and  as,  on  all  this  coast  the  land  is  white,  many 
white  honunooks  will  be  seen.  Aquin  has  two,  above  mentbned;  but  the  easternmost 
•ad  highest  are  those  of  Morne  Rouge;  and,  with  attention,  it  will  be  impossible  to  mis- 
take them.  From  the  point  of  Mome  Rouge,  or  the  hummocks  of  Aouin,  the  true  di- 
yaotbn  of  the  coast,  af^r  having  trenched  in  to  form  the  Petite  Bale  des  Flamands,  is 
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cast,  •ootherly,  10  leagnaB  to  Cape  Bainet.  The  wliole  of  this  coaat  is  free  from  dnger 
and  bold  to,  bat  has  no  bay  or  anchorage,  or  oh^ter  from  the  commoB  breese.  Two 
loapiea  and  a  half  westward  of  Bainet  the  coast  is  iron4ioand,  and  the  water  near  it  of 
great  depth. 

POINT  ABACOU  TO  CAPE  TXBlJRON.^From  Point  Abacon  to  Pomt  a  Gra- 
vois,  the  bearing  and  distance  are  west,  southerly,  2|  leagnes.  The  htter  is  low,  not 
easily  distingniBhahle,  and  has  freqnently  been  mirtaken  lor  the  land  of  Port  Saint,  a  smsll 
cove  lying  a  ieagne  fiirther  to  the  M.  N.  W. 

From  Point  Gravois,  N.  W.  by  N^  4  leagues,  there  isa  bight  of  half  a  leagae,  in  winA 
anchorage  may  be  found.  This  bight  lies  about  two  mUes  to  the  soudiward  of  Les  Co- 
teauz.  From  this  spot  to  a  large  hummock,  called  Les  Chardoniers.  which  is  very  re- 
markable at  a  distance,  the  beanng  and  distance  are  nearly  W.  N.  W.,  10  miles. 

From  Les  Chardoniers  to  the  Fond  des  Anglois,  or  English  Bottom,  the  coast  ex- 
tends W.  by  N.,  4  miles,  and  a  bay  thence  rouncte  to  widiin  a  league  and  a  half  of  Pmnfte 
de  Vieux  Boucan,  or  Boucan  Point.  All  this  part  is  safe,  but  it  has  no  anchorage. 
A  ship  may,  indeed,  anchor  very  near  die  land,  but  it  is  every  where  exposed  to  the  sea 
breeze. 

From  Boucan  Point  to  Point  Burgos,  which  is  a  low  point,  the  coast  trends  westward* 
4  miles.  Between  these  |dace»,  off  a  point  called  Aigrettes  Point,  thefo  are  some  whito 
shoals,  locks,  and  breakers;  but  dieir  extent  is  not  mure  than  half  a  league. 

T%e  Norihem  Coast  of  Hay  H^  or  St,  Domingo^  helween  Cape  Rqphad  ami  SL 

XickoUu'  MoU. 

[VuiatioD  genenlly  about  S^  E.] 

CAPE  RAPHAEL  is  of  moderate  height,  and  lies  in  or  about  hL  lO^"  2*,  asl  lo^g. 
68°  50'.  It  has  already  been  described.  From  this  cape  to  Cape  Samana,  die  bearing 
and  distance  are  N.  W.  i  W.,  nearly  7  leagues.  Between  the  two  is  Sanmina  Bay, 
about  10  leagues  deep,  so  that  you  can  scarcely  see  die  land  at  the  bottom  of  it;  bat  what 
appears  to  the  eye  is  very  high  double  land. 

CAPE  SAMANA  is  a  broken  rugged  point  of  land,  which  appears,  from  a  great  &- 
tance,  like  a  ship  with  her  topsails  down,  and  seems  not  to  join  the  main,  bat  on  a  nearar 
approach,  this  shape  changes.  The  cape  makes  with  two  points,  both  alike,  bluff  and 
steep,  about  the  height  of  Beachy  Head,  in  the  English  Channel,  but  not  so  white.  They 
are  4  or  5  miles  asunder,  with  a  small  bay  and  hai%or  between  diem.  At  2  or  3  miles  la 
the  westward  of  the  westernmost  point,  there  is  Yory  high  land,  which  falls  down  to  tfas 
water  side,  and  is  twice  as  high  as  Cape  Samana. 

SAMANA  BAY. — ^There  is  good  anchorage  inBanistre,  or  Lavantadoa  Road,  oaths 
south  side  of  die  peninsula  of  Samana.  In  advancing  for  this  place,  observe  that  wbsn 
Cape  Samana  bears  N.  W.  by  W.,  about  a  league,  it  appears  like  two  points,  the  west 
emmost  of  which,  as  you  come  fiiither  in,  yon  should  bring  open  with  a  white  spot  sf 
sandy  ground,  which  may,  at  first,  be  mistaken  forgone  of  uie  sand  keys,  although  it  m 
connected  with  the  main  shore.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  true  point,  observe  that  in  com- 
ing about  it,  it  wiU  appear  as  if  a  small  rock  were  lying  off  i^  which,  on  a  nearer  ap- 
proach, will  be  found  to  join  to  the  land.  The  soundings  are  uncertain.  Having  wel 
shot  into  the  bay,  you  may  have  10  fodioms,  and  then  no  ground  in  20. 

Or,  being  off  Cape  Samana,  and  intending  for  this  port,  sail  S.  S.  W.,  3  or  4  miles, 
along  shore,  (yon  may  go  within  a  mile,  for  it  is  bold  to,)  to  Point  Velandras,  or  Bine 
Point,  which  has  two  or  three  black  rocks  lying  near  it.  When  at  the  length  of  thii 
point  steer  thence  west  about  half  a  mile,  and  you  will  leave  three  keys,  which  are  lu^ 
and  woody,  a  m^le  from  you  on  your  larboard  side.  With  the  westernmost  of  the  diree 
keys  bearing  S.  S.  W.,  you  may  anchor  in  15  fathoms,  half  a  mile  from  shore,  and  have 
good  water.     Then  Lavantedos,  or  Banistre  Key,  will  bear  W.  by  N.,  1  mile  otL 

There  is  good  easy  riding  in  this  harbor,  in  from  7  to  3  fothoms.  You  may  also  fad 
good  fresh  water  in  many  places,  with  plenty  of  fish  and  fowl.  Here  is  commoiily  a 
fresh  breeze  from  the  eastward  all  day,  and  open  to  the  north. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  are  from  the  French  of  the  Count  Chastenet  do  Puysegnr, 
dec    The  following  from  the  Spanish  Derrotero. 

SAMANA  BAY. — From  Cape  Raphael  the  coast  trends  nearly  west,  and  fonnsa 
golf^  shut  in  to  the  N.  W.  by  the  peninsula  o£  Samana.  The  east  point  of  thk  penis- 
sula,  named  Cape  Samana,  Lies  7  leagues  N.  W.  by  W.  i  W.  from  Cape  Raphael.  This 
iMiy,  which  is  more  than  11  leagues  in  extent,  from  east  to  west,  and  4  frimi  north  ts 
sooth,  is  obstructed  and  almost  shut  up  by  a  great  reef^  which  extends  from  the  south 
coast,  and  so  fiu*  to  die  north,  that  a  channel  of  only  3  miles  in  widdi  remains  between  it 
and  the  peninsula  of  Samana.  The  northern  extremity  of  diis  reef  is  naarked  by  boom 
keys  or  ulets,  the  largest  of  which,  called  Cayo  Lavantados,  must  be  left  on  the  larboaid 
hand  on  going  into  die  bay.    Within  there  axe  several  anchorages,  but  little  froq[aeattd, 
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as  there  n  scarce)/  any  commorce  here.  The  first  anchorage  is  oa  the  coast  of  the 
peninsula,  and  near  the  entrance  of  the  bay;  it  is  named  the  Carenera  Chico,  (or  LitllB 
Carenace:)  to  enter  and  anchor  here,  it  is  .necessary  to  approach  within  haJf  a  mile  of 
Point  Valandras,  which  is  the  S.  £.  point  of  the  peninsnk,  and  to  keep  abng  the  edge 
of  the  coast  at  this  distance,  nntil  sheltered  by  Vinas  Point,  when  you  may  anchor  in  6 
fathoms,  taking  care  to  keep  half  a  mile  from  a  key,  named  the  Key  of  the  Carenero 
Chico,  which  is  at  the  west  part  of  the  road,  and  has,  to  the  south  of  it,  either  fomr  or 
Ave  small  islets.  Behind  this  key,  and  between  it  and  the  coast,  is  the  proper  anchor- 
age ;  but  it  is  much  narrowed  by  shoals,  and  must  be  entered  by  warping.  Point  Vinas 
is  easily  known,  as  it  bears  true  north  from  the  west  part  of  Lavantados  Key.  In  tbe 
eatrynce  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared,  because  there  is  no  danger  but  what  may  be  well 
seen ;  and  only  inward  hnom  Point  Vinas  is  there  a  shoal,  hsiving  on  it  two  feet  of  water: 
to  keep  clear  of  this  shoal,  bear  in  mind  that  it  bears  east,  a  Ions  mile  from  Vinas  Point. 
By  foUqwing  the  coast,  as  we  have  directed,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  you  will  go 
safe  from  it;  but,  for  greater  certainty,  keep  something  to  starboard,  when  yon  will  sound 
in  5  fiithoms  water;  for,  in  the  channel,  between  it  and  the  coasts  there  are  6i  and  7 
fathoms. 

A  league  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  the  Carenero  Chico,  is  the  Puerto  de  Santa  Bar^ 
bara,  or  of  Samana:  the  anchorage  here  is  very  narrow  at  the  entrance,  which  is  formed 
by  a  great  ree£  that  runs  out  to  the  east  from  Point  Escondido,  the  S.  W.  point  of  the 
harbor:  and  on  this  reef,  rise  several  keys  or  islets,  of  which  the  outermost  is  named  Tro- 
peson;  the  second  is  the  Greater  Carenero;  and  tibe  third,  Cayo  Escondido,  is  very  near 
the  Point  Escondido,  on  the  west.  There  is  not  only  this  reef  at  the  entrance,  for  the 
north  coast  sends  oiF  two,  which  stretch  for  to  the  south,  and  form  two  bays :  of  these 
the  first  is  called  Aguada,  or  Watering  Bay,  and  it  has  Point  Giomero  for  the  N.  £. 
point  a£  its  entrance.  The  second  roadstead  lies  between  the  two  reefs.  In  Aguada 
Bay  there  is  good  anchora^  in  6  fothoms,  clay;  the  second  anchorage  is  very  narrow, 
but  has  7  fothoms  water.  To  the  west  of  these  two  reefs  and  roadsteads,,  lies  the  prin- 
cipal harbor  and  anchorage  of  Samana,  with  a  depth  of  5  and  6  fothoms,  on  clay,  ^hich 
is  found  to  the  south  of  the  town.  To  enter  this  harbor  it  is  necessary  to  run  along  the 
north  coast,  at  half  a  cablets  distance,  and  steer  to  the  west,  taking  care  neither  to  get 
nearer  to,  nor  farther  from  Point  Oomero,  than  half  a  cable;  for  you  will  thus  run  in 
mid-strait;  and  by  keeping  farther  ofi',  yon  would  incur  the  risk  of  getting  on  the  south- 
ern reefs,  or,  by  coming  nearer,  get  on  those  of  Point  Gomera,  which  lie  out  one-third 
of  a  cable.  Se  soon  as  past  Point  Gomera,  you  may  see  a  little  rivulet  in  Aguada  Bay ; 
and  then,  you  ought  to  place  the  prow  direct  for  the  western  extremity  of  Carenero  Key, 
until  Point  Escondido,  or  its  key,  bears  W.  1  S.,  when  you  may  run  about  W.  by  N., 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  harbor,  and  perfectly  free  frt>m  the  northern  reefs,  and  may 
anchor  to  the  south  of  the  town,  in  5  or  6  fathoms  water,  upon  clay.  If  you  wish  to 
anchor  in  Agnada  Bay,  you  must  run  in,  luffing  up  to  the  northward  sesoon  as  past 
Point  Gomero,  in  order  to  anchor  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  about  S.  1  £.  from  the  rivulet 
of  Aguada. 

From  this  anchorage  the  coast  of  the  peninsuhi  continues  bold,  and  with  roadsteads,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  except  the  south  winds,  which,  in  their  season,  are  often 
violent.  Two  leagues  to  the  west  of  Samana  lies  Point  Espanola,  with  an  islet;  and  thence, 
in  the  interior  of  the  bay,  there  is  no  establishment  whatever.  A  large  clay  bank»  in  the 
interior  of  the  bay,  runs  out. more  than  two  leagues. 

.  From  Espanola  Point,  in  which  you  wili  be  well  to  the  west  of  the  reef  at  the  entrance 
of  the  hay,  you  should  steer  to  the  south  for  the  Bay  of  Perias,  or  of  St.  Lorenzo,  in 
which  there  is  no  necessity  to  run  far  in ;  and  it  may  suffice  to  anchor  at  its  entrance, 
and  about  south  of  Arenas  Point,  which  is  the  north  point  of  this  bay ;  for,  although  for- 
ther  in  there  is  sufficient  depth,  yet  there  are  sand-baiUis,  on  which  you  might  easily  get 
aground.  To  find  this  bay,  it  is  better  to  make  the  land  to  the  east  than  to  the  west; 
for  the  south  coast  of  Samana,  from  Perias  Bay  to  the  west,  is  very  wild  and  unsafe,  on 
account  of  the  many  islets  along  it.  Steering  from  said  Point  Espanola,  to  the  S.  i  E., 
you  will  fall  to  ^e  east  of  the  bay,  and  make  a  little  town,  named  Savanna  de  la  Mar, 
which  affords  anchorage  for  very  small  vessels :  and  thus,  so  soon  as  you  discover  Arenas 
Point,  when  crossing  over,  steer  towards  it,  and  you  may  approach  within  a  cablets 
length  of  it. 

The  entrance  of  Samana  Bay  is  effected  with  the  regular  breezes ;  but  yon  can  get  out 
with  the  land  breezes  only,  which- bk>w  by  night. 

Cape  Samana  is  of  considerable  height,  and  steep  down  to  tike  water's  edge ;  on  n^- 
ing  it  you  may  also  discover  Cape  Cabron,  which  is  N.  W.  from  it,  nearly  3  leagues :  this 
is  even  more  high  and  scarped,  or  steeper,  than  the  former,  and  the  coast  between  is 
green,  and  covered  with  kirge  trees :  on  it  there  are  some  islets,  and  as  it  is  foul,  it  should 
not  be  approached  nearer  than  one  league.  From  Cape*Cabron  die  coast  takes  to  the  west, 
and  forms  a  great  bqr,  called  Escocesa  Bay ;  the  coaats  of  this  bay  are  k>w,  and  very 
fonl«  from  whu^h  reason,  and  aa  there  is  neither  town  nor  estabfishmenft  in  it  to  induce 
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jl8toTHtit,tli0f  ofoglittoproeoeddbectfrmnCftpeCali^ 

or  Old  Cape  Frui^ms,  which  has  15  lengaes  from  H,  W.  N.  W.  i  W.  Old  Cape  Fna- 
^is  may  be  aeeo,  m  clear  weather,  at  the  diBtance  of  10  leagnea.  it  »  knowa  bj  a 
moQntmin  inhiDd,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  15  leagoea. 

Ships  oomiog  firom  the  eastward  towards  the  N.  E.  coast  o?  Hayti,  dKmld,  ptgwims  ts 
their  maiuiig  the  ishmd,  nm  down  between  the  ktitades  of  19<>  2^  and  19°  W^  takiag 
pertkalar  care  not  to  pass  either  to  the  northward  or  soadiward  of  these  latitndes.  la 
this  tFBciL  they  will  nuke  the  bmd,  either  by  Cape  Cafaron,  or  Old  Cape  Franpois,  and  i^Mtj 
will  pass  clear  of  the  Sihrer  Key  Bank  on  the  one  stde,  and  the  cnrrent  commonly  sntfiag 
towuds  Samana  Bay  on  the  odier. 

OLD  CAPE  FRANCOIS.>-The  point  of  the  Old  Cape  is  rsdier  kiw,  and  stretches 
oat  in  the  form  of  the  snout  of  a  porpoise ;  at  5  «r  6  leagaes  distant,  to  the  N.  N.  W.  of 
Cape  Cabron,  in  a  clear  day,  the  OU  Cape  is  seen  making  like  an  island,  whoae  ends 
slope  g;radaally  into  the  sea.  When  yon  have  made  Cape  Cabron,  being  4  or  5  leagnes 
to  the  north-westward  of  it,  you  most  sail  13  or  14  leagues  N.  W.  i  W.,  and  you  will 
pass  5  leagnes  to  the  norAward  of  the  Old  Cape;  then  steer  W.  fay  N.,  when,  haviag 
run  15  let^gues,  you  will  see  Point  Casrouge  at  about  3  leagues  distant  fiom  you ;  eon- 
tinue  on  for  5  lesgnes,  when  YsabeUa  or  Isabella  Point  wiO  bear  S.  W.  i  W^  distant  4 
leagues ;  having  ^vanced  thus  fiir,  you  have  nothing  to  foar,  and,  if  nutussaiy,  yen  amy 
keep  within  half  a  league  of  the  shore,  the  coast  being  yeiy  clear. 

At  about  4  leagues  off  to  the  northward  of  Old  Cape  Francois  its  point  appeaia  Gke  a 
porpoise  snout,  projecting  to  the  eastward ;  and  3  leagues  forther  west  is  a  point  named 
Cabo  de  la  Roca,  or  Rocky  Cape,  very  much  resembling  it,  and  projecting  to  the  west- 
ward. The  coast  between  hes  W.  i  N.  and  £.  i  S.;  it  is  low,  rather  steep  to  the  sea 
side,  and  oovMed  with  trees  remarkably  green. 

Towards  the  point  of  the  Old  Cape  a  mountain  is  perceived  inland,  whidi,  in  ckar 
weather,  can  be  seen  15  lesgnes  off,  and  is  a  good  mark  to  point  it  eat. 

Thera  is  some  fonl  ground  laying  off  the  pitch  of  the  cape,  and  a  harbor  a  Gttie  to  the 
westifard  of  it  finr  smsU  vessels.  When  sailing  from  Cape  8amana  to  Okl  Cape  Francois, 
which  is  about  6  or  7  hours'  sail,  you  see  a  point  of  land  on  the  eastside  of  the  cape,  vniich 
offentimes,  at  first  sight,  you  suppose  to  be  the  cape,  but  coming  nearer,  you  will  see  your 
mistake.  And  when  you  are  due  north  of  Old  Cape  Fran^HMS,  you  will  perceive  to  die 
eastward  of  the  cape  a  very  steep  point,  which  seems  to  be  divided  from  the  main,  and 
running  off  the  land,  rises  hi^er  and  higher  in  such  a  manner  that  the  highest  part  of  it 
lies  open  to  the  sea,  so  high  that  you  cannot  see  the  land  within. 

When  firom  Old  Cape  Francois  you  sail  for  Monte  Christi,  observe  to  steer  a  msie 
northerly  course  in  hauling  off,  giving  a  good  distance  between  you  and  the  shors,  be- 
cause the  cnrrenti  always  set  upon  it ;  and  unless  yon  de  this  you  will  run  the  hasani  of 
being  aahore. 

From  Cape  de  la  Roca,  die  land  trenches  in  to  the  distance  of  2  leagues,  and  forms  a 
bay  pretty  deep,  which  is  sheltered  by  reefii.  This  coast  trends  to  the  W.  }L  W., 
and  rising  in  height  to  the  northward,  comes  to  Punta  Macnris,  or  Point  Maacury,  which 
bears  W.  i  N.  from  Cape  de  la  Roca.  Thispoint  is  high,  and  its  above  bold ;  it  serves  m 
a  mark  for  the  small  harbor  of  St.  Jago,  which  is  3  leagues  distant  from,  and  to  the  east- 
ward o^  Puerto  de  Plata. 

PUERTO  DE  PLATA,  or  Port  Plata,  fies  17  leagues  from  die  pomt  of  die  Old  Cape, 
and  bears  firom  it  vrest.  It  is  known  by  a  mountain  at  some  distance  inland,  which  ap- 
pears insufaited  like  the  Grange,  although  not  in  so  precise  a  manner.  This  mosmtaia, 
which  Is  called  Isabella  de  Torre,  has  a  laige  ^^ite  place  on  it,  caused  by  a  sfide,  in  the 
great  rains  of  1837  and  1838.  This  is  a  good  mark  for  the  port,  and  you  must  run  for  it, 
until  you  discover  the  fort  at  the  foot  of  the  monotain.  In  running  in,  keep  midway  be- 
tween die  points ;  and  as  soon  as  round  the  point,  on  the  Isrboard  hand,  let  go  your 
anchor,  in  3|  fiithoms.    There  are  not  now  any  mangrove  bushes. 

On  approaching  the  coast,  you  will  descry  to  the  westward  a  great  cape,  veiy  hiijh  and 
stedp ;  the  extremity  of  this  is  Punta  del  AJgamba,  or  point  Caouuge,  which  ja  readily 
known  by  its  magnitude. 

The  b^ht  from  Port  Plata  to  Point  Casrouge  is  bordered  with  reefo  dose  to  tibe 
and  does  not  admit  of  any  anchorage. 

Old  Cape  Francois  and  die  great  Point  of  Algarroba,  or  Casrouge,  bear  frnm 
odier  W.  i  N.  and  £.  i  S.,  19|  leagues.  When  at  the  distance  of  about3  leagues  to  the 
northward  of  Casrouge,  yon  will  see  a  bw  point  projecting  out  to  the  westward,  whidi  is 
renmrkable  by  its  having  the  appearance  of  bemg  detach^  fipom  the  coast  like  an  island : 
it  IS  Ysabella,  <Mr  Isabella  Point,  the  northernmost  point  of  Hayd. 

YSABELLA,  m-  ISABELLA  POINT,  according  to  the  fade  observadoas.  liee  in  lati- 
tude 190  69',  l«ingitode  71o  \(y  SCK',  and  at  die  distance  of  4i  leagues  W.  N.  W.  |  W. 
firom  Algarroba,  or  Cmsna^  Point.  To  the  esetwid  of  it  lieo  the  deep  biditi  eaOed 
Puerto  Caballo,  Port  Cavallo.    In  the  bight  between  these  is  an  andionge  for  v 
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chmwing  12  or  13  feet  water,  and  sheltered  by  the  reefs :  the  entrance  »  readily  known 
by  running  to  it  along  the  reefs. 

On  the  western  side  of  Isabella  Point  is  a  more  extensiYo  anchorage,  and  more  easy  to 
gain  than  that  of  the  east,  bnt  the  ground  in  many  places  is  foul :  there  is  a  depth  of  from 
6  to  7  iathoms  water. 

From  Isabella  Point  to  the  Grange,  the  bearing  and  distance  are  W.  S.  W.  {  W.,  10 
leagues.  The  coast  between  is  bordered  with  reefs,  among  which  the  entrances  are  nar- 
row and  dangerous. 

West  of  Isabella  Point  is  Panta  Roca,  or  Rocky  Point,  to  the  westward  of  Which  is 
an  anchorage  for  large  ?essels,  which  being  very  bad,  oug^t  to  be  used  only  in  case  of 
necessity. 

To  gain  this  anchorago,  you  must  haul  very  ckise  to  Rocky  Point,  and  anchor  so 
soon  as  you  are  in  12  &thoms,  white  bottom. 

This  anchorage,  which  is  sheltered  by  the  ree&  that  stretch  N.  N.  W.  from  Pnnta 
Roca,  lies  about  4  leagues  from  Isabella  Point. 

THE  ORANGE. — The  Grange  Point  b  known  by  the  mountsin  of  that  name,  and 
IS  seen  at  a  great  distance  before  yon  perceive  the  sea  coast.  This  mountain,  which  is 
insulated,  and  stands  upon  a  low  peninsula,  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  roof  of 
a  bam,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Grange.  The  north-west  part  of  it  is  bold,  and  you 
may  approach  it  within  a  quarter  of  a  league,  or  even  less.  Close  to  the  west  part  of  the 
Grai^e  Point  is  a  rocky  islet,  named  the  Frayle,  or  Friar ;  and  from  its  S.  W.  partf  at  3 
cables*  length,  is  another,  somewhat  larger,  and  named  Cabras,  or  Goat's  Islet.  These 
are  the  islets  of  Monte  ChristL 

HAUT-FOND.^Two  leagues  to  the  N.  N.  E.  of  the  Grange  Point  lies  a  white 
shoal,  of  not  more  than  2  cable's  length  each  way,  called  the  Haut-fond ;  there  is  a  small 
spot  on  the  shoal,  with  only  25  feet  of  water,  on  which  the  Ville  de  Paris  struck  in  1781. 
Close  to  it  is  a  depth  of  6  fathoms,  then  10  and  15  and  suddenly  no  ground.  The  white 
ground  has  generally  scattered  roclu,  so  that  it  cannot  be  ascertained  whether  there 
may  not  be  some  spots  on  it  even  with  less  than  25  feet.  When  you  are  on  this  shoal, 
the  Grange  bears  S.  by  W.  i  W. ;  you  will  then  have  the  islets  of  Monte  Christi  open 
of  each  other,  the  westernmost  of  dbem  bearing  S.  S.  W.  i  W. 

MONTE  CHRISTI  REEF.— About  3  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Haut-fond  lies 
another  reef,  on  which  the  British  ship  Torbay  struck  and  lost  her  rudder,  in  1783.  It 
extends  nearly  N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a 
^  mile  broad.  On  the  shoalest  part  the  points  of  rocks  stand  up  like  sharp  spires.  On 
'  othar  parts  were  seen  white  patches  of  sand.  The  shoalest  water,  3  fathoms ;  thence  3 
to  4t  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms.  It  is  steep  to,  and  has  from  15  to  17  fathoms  close  to  it,  and 
20  to  26  all  around.  The' bottom  is  soft  in  20  fathoms ;  and  in  some  places  you  will  have 
coarse  sand.  The  water,  when  smooth,  is  very  clear,  so  that  you  may  see  the  pinnacles 
of  the  rocks  as  you  pass  over  them  in  a  boat.  From  the  shoal,  in  3  fathoms,  the  eastern 
end  of  a  grove  of  trees,  open  to  the  south-westward  of  Monte  Christi,  (and  between  it 
and  the  key,)  bore  S.  £.,  and  the  Mount  of  Cape  Franpois  (now  Cape  ^aytien)  S.  W. 
by  W.    The  variation  at  the  same  time  was  6^  20'  E. 

With  Isabella  Point  bearing  S.  W.,  distant  4  leagues,  the  course  and  distance,  to  pass 
without  the  shoals  called  the  Haut-fond  and  Monte  Christi  Reef,  will  be  a  few  degrees 
to  the  northward  of  west,  17  leagues ;  and  then  the  latter  will  bear  about  S.  E.  But 
ahould  you  be  up  with  Isabella  Point,  and  prefer  the  mid-channel  between  these  shoals 
and  the  coast,  a  W.  by  S.  course,  16  leagues,  will  clear  the  shoals  and  bring  you  in  sight 
of  the  high  land  of  Cape  Haytien,  (formerly  Cape  Francois,)  at  the  distance  of  about  5 
leagues. 

In  sailing  between  Old  Cape  Franpois  and  t^e  Grange,  be  careful  to  keep  sufficiently 
to  the  northward  in  hauling  off,  that  you  may  not  be  dr^en  ashore  by  the  current,  which 
always  sets  upon  the  coast. 

There  is  anchorage  under  the  Grange  to  the  west :  to  take  it  you  must  range  along 
the  Frayle,  or  Islet  of  Monte  Christi,  and  let  go  your  anchor  so  soon  as  you  have  6  fath- 
oms ;  but  under  the  south  side  of  Cabras,  the  westernmost  islet,  you  may  anchor  far- 
ther in,  with  4  fathoms.  From  the  Grange  you  may  see  the  mountains  above  Cape 
Haytien. 

In  approaching  this  anchorage  you  must  be  cautious  of  a  shoal,  which  lies  W.  by  S. 
from  Cabras  Isle,  at  the  distance  of  a  long  mile :  to  keep  clear  of  it,  on  entering  and  leav- 
ing the  anchorage,  take  care  not  to  bring  Cabras  Isle  to  bear  any  thing  to  the  northward 
of  E.  i  N.,  but  on  the  contrary,  keep  it  rather  to  the  southward  of  that  bearing. 

The  Shoal  or  Bank  of  Monte  Christi  extends  14  miles  to  the  west,  and  to  the  south 
as  far  as  Mansanilla,  or  Manchbneal  Point ;  and  it  thence  continues  to  border  the  coast 
at  the  distance  ai  half  a  mile,  more  or  less,  according  to  its  sinuosities.  On  this  bank 
rise  the  islets  named  the  Seven  Brothers,  which  are  low,  and  covered  with  mangroves. 
The  islet  named  Monte  Grande  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  of  them :  it  is  the  second 
from  the  eastwBxd,  and  has  hif^  trees  upon  it.    This  bankt  as  well  as  many  others  in 
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tfaflSB  seat,  hM  «  wiy  white  bottera,  mb4  is  voiy  dangerooa,  because  the  bottom  is 
hregalar  in  its  depth,  with  stones  and  rocks ;  yoa  may  have  8,  and  immediately  after  3 
fitthoms.  Von  should  therefore  avoid  sailag  on  this  or  shnilar  banks,  onleas  they  hanw 
been  wel  examined  and  sounded. 

MANZANILLA  BAY,  &c.— To  the  east  of  Manmiilla  Point  there  is  an  ezceOroft 
anchorage  in  Mansanilla  Bay ;  from  this  bey  the  coast  trends  in  to  the  S.  £^  and  tbea 
tarns  to  the  west,  in  which  direction  it  continues  to  a  distance  of  8  leagnea,  when  it  as- 
cends to  the  north,  and  terminates  with  Point  Pioolet.  The  Grsnge  Point  with  Point 
Picolst  form  a  great  bay,  in  which,  besides  Mansanilla  Bay,  there  are  two  harbors ;  the 
first  of  these,  nsmed  Bayaha,  or  Port  Dauphin,  is  to  the  S.  W.  of  Manramilla  Poist,  aad 
about  2  leagnes  from  it ;  and  the  second,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  bay,  is  kaown 
as  Gnarico,  or  the  City  of  Cape  Heytien,  or  Ci^  of  the  Cape. 

The  coast  from  Bayaha  to  the  west  is  bounded  by  a  white  bank  and  reeC  oo  the  edge 
of  which  there  are  from  50  to  60  frthoww :  between  the  reef  and  the  coast  is  a  chansel, 
with  2  or  3  fathoms  of  water,  to  which  there  are  various  passes  in  the  reef,  known  to  the 
coasters  and  pilots  only. 

TIm  navigation  from  Grange  Point  to  Mansanilla  Point  should  be  made  on  the  white 
bank  of  the  Seven  Brothers;  It  is,  therefore,  very  necessary  to  know  the  channel ;  and 
dioueh  you  may  proceed  on  the  outside  of  the  islets  and  the  bank,  extending  to  the  west 
waroTit  follows  that,  in  doing  this,  vessels  must  get  much  to  leewnd,  and  are  then  obliged 
to  beat  upto  the  anchorage.  The  delay  in  f<Jlowing  this  route  is  not  so  great  when 
bound  to  Bayaha,  or  Port  Dauphin ;  but  the  channel  for  croasing  Uie  bank,  whidi  we  are 
about  to  describe,  being  very  safe,  it  does  not  seem  requisite  that  any  one  ahould  go  round 
about,  but  that  aH  should  proceed  as  foUows : 

Having  passed  near  the  Grange  Point,  steer  W.  i  S.,  without  mug  to  die  south waid 
of  that  bearing  until  yon  are  to  3ie  north,  or  on  the  Meridian  of  xuna  Point,  which  is 
low,  and  bears  S.  W.,  true,  5  milea,  from  Grange  Point;  die  Tessel,  having  arrived  at 
this  situation,  should  now  steer  towards  Yuna  Point,  until  the  islet  named  Monte  Chico, 
which  is  the  easternmost  of  the  Seven  Brothers,  bears  west ;  whence  you  must  steer  S. 
W.,  leaving  to  starboard  the  Islet  or  Key  Tororu,  which  is  the  southernmost  of  the  Sevten 
Brothers ;  and  when  you  mark  it  at  about  N.  t^  £.,  you  must  steer  S.  i  £.  until  you 
have  Mansamlla  Point  £.  i  N.,  when  you  must  haul  to  the  wind  en  die  larboard  tack  to 
take  the  anchorage,  if  you  can ;  and  if  not,  you  must  prolong  the  stretch  to  the  south- 
ward as  for  as  necesssry,  to  enable  you  to  get  into  the  bay  upon  die  other  tack,  in  the  no- 
darstanding  that  you  may  run  along  the  whole  of  the  south  shore  at  half  a  mile,  or  even 
less.  In  running  by  the  way  we  have  pointed  out,  you  wiH  find  upon  the  bunk  7  te  8 
fiuhoms  of  water,  on  sandy  day,  and  yen  may  anchor  on  any  part  of  it  commodionalT, 
especially  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  eastern  keys,  Monte  Chico,  and  'Tororu ;  and  it  may  even 
be  convenient  to  anchor  in  case  of  ni^^t  coming  on,  by  which  the  ineonvenieaoea  arising 
from  darkneas  may  be  avuided. 

The  edge  of  this  bank  is  so  steep  that  from  12  to  20  fodioms  you  rapidly  pass  into  100 
fkdioms :  and  of  the  same  nature  is  Mansanilla  Bay;  for  from  7  frthoms  you  peas  to  100 
in  the  short  distance  of  5  cables*  length ;  from  which  reason  an  anchor  should  never  be 
let  go  until  the  depth  has  been  previously  ascertained  by  the  lead,  keeping  in  mind  that 
die  best  anchorage  is  in  from  6  to  10  fetboms,  on  a  stiff  clay  bottom,  whidi  the  anchon 
catch  weB,  and  at  leas  than  half  a  mile  frmn  the  shore. 

In  the  River  Tapion,  (E.  S.  E.  of  Mansamlla  Bay,)  and  abo  m  Chat  of  Axabon,  to  the 
S.  Em  water  may  be  oonveniendy  got,  and  yon  may  cut  wood  on  any  part  of  the  coast 
diat  is  desert  and  uncultivated.  In  this  bay  there  are  always  fireah  land  breesea,  which 
focilitate  much  die  communication  between  Bayaha  and  Monte  Christi ;  for  those  to 
whom  die  breese  is  contrary,  navigate  at  night  by  aid  of  the  land  breese.  In  Mansanili 
Bay  no  hurricanes  are  felt,  which  is  an  advuntsge  of  great  consideration. 

THE  HARBOR  OF  BAYAHA,  or  PORT  DAUPHIN,  is  one  of  die  finest  ports 
in  Hayti :  for  to  its  great  extent  it  adds  shelter  equal  to  a  dock,  with  an  exceDeot  dtf 
bottom,  and  the  depth  does  not  exceed  12  frthoms,  nor  is  it  less  than  5  frthoms,  whidi 
ureibuud  ot  half  a  cable  from  the  diore ;  but  notwidistandiDg  these  angular  qualities,  if 
tile  difficult  of  entering  and  getting  out  of  it,  in  consequence  of  the  nanowneas  and  fonl- 
ness  of  the  channel  or  mout^  is  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  would  not  answer  fir 
uny  veasel  on  actual  service  to  enter  and  be  diut  up  in  a  harbor  from  which  she  could  not 
sail,  imless  at  ni|^  with  the  land  breese,  and  thus  exposing  herself  not  only  to  the  dsa- 
ger  of  getting  aground  on  the  shoals  of  the  entrance,  but  alao,  in  caae  of  the  laud  breese 
foiling,  she  may  both  lose  the  time  for  getting  out  and  the  object  fi»r  doing  so.  The  in- 
terior of  this  harbor  needs  no  description  more  than  the  chart,  by  which  it  may  be 
diat  its  entrance  is  only  a  cable  and  two-thirds  in  width ;  and  tins  narrow  laijadth 
tinues  inwards  to  the  distance  of  a  short  mile.  The  several  points  whieh^are  in  this 
sage  render  the  entry  still  more  difficult.  The  risk  of  diis  consistB  in  a  shallow  ndgb 
which  borders  both  sides  of  the  channel ;  and  which,  at  the  pointa,  stretches  out  msn 
than  half  «  cable,  und  reduces  the  channel  to  one  cable's  length  in  width.    A^un.  this 
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ebannel  being  eerpeotiiie,  it  is  oecesMiy  that  a  veeBel,  in  running  in,  shoiild  take  die  tains 
with  much  dexterity  and  promptitude,  in  order  to  avoid  getting  agroand.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  enter  this  harbor  when  the  breeze  is  to  the  noitiiward  of  £.  N.  £.;  for,  if 
more  scant,  an  attempt  to  take  the  entrance  wiU  be  impracticable.  Keeping  weli  in  the 
iniddk)  of  the  channel,  yon  pass  close  to  the  White  Shoal,  which  runs  out  from  the  wind- 
ward point  of  it :  and,  when  abreast  of  it,  vou  must  luff  up  so  as  to  place  tl^e  prow 
towards  the  second  point  on  the  windward  side,  so  as  to  free  yourself  from  th%  ledge 
which  lies  off  the  second  point  to  leeward  ;  and  so  soon  as  you  have  this  abeam,  on  the 
larboard  side,  you  must  luff  up  for  the  last  point  to  windward,  till  you  have  passed  Uie  third 
leewsrd  point,  when  you  may  run  in  and  anchor  between  Port  Dauphin  and  the  little 
isle  called  Tonantes  Island,  without  approaching  near  the  N.  £.  part  of  the  latter,  be- 
cause a  shallow  bank  stretches  off  it.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  seen  diat  the 
harbor  requbres  no  other  direction  than  that  of  an  eye  accustomed  to  ran  in  anid-chsnnel 
through  a  devious  passage ;  and  he  who  knows  how  to  do  this,  need  never  get  ashore 
here;  for  his  eyes  will  direct  him  when  to  luff  and  when  to  bear  away,  without  ptrticulaa 
leading  marks.  From  the  mouth  to  the  third  leeward  point  you  cannot  anchor,  f^pm 
want  of  space  to  turn  the  vessel,  and  because  the  bottom  is  of  sharp  rocks.  The  tide, 
at  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  flows  here  at  7h.  AM.,  and  spring  tides  rise  5i  feet,  but 
neaps  only  3^1  feet. 

THE  HARBOR  GUARICO,  or  CAPE  HAYTIEN,  is  no  more  tban  a  bay, 
formed  by  the  coast,  and  shut  to  the  east  and  north  by  a  group  of  ree&  which  rise  upon 
the  White  Bank,  extending  outward,  at  this  place,  more  than  a  lesgue.  Those  bound 
to  this  port  ought  to  run  from  the  Grange  Point  towards  Picolet  Point,  outside  the  Seven 
Brothers,  and  to  place  themselves  so  that  they  may  run  down  towards  Point  Picolet,  with 
the  vessel's  head  to  the  8.,  or  S.  S.  W.  In  this  direction  they  may  approach  without 
fear,  within  the  distance  of  a  musket  shot,  and  may  wait  for  a  pilot,  as  convenient ;  but, 
if  obliged  to  take  the  anchorage  without  one,  they  most  steer  from  Point  Picolet  S.  £. 
and  S.  £.  by  £.,  leaving  a  white  flag,  (if  there,J  on  the  larboard  hand ;  and  which,  pbiced 
upon  the  northern  extremity  of  a  reef,  serves  for  a  beacon,  taking  care  to  carry  plenty  of 
sul  to  clear  a  red  flag,  which  they  will  see  a  little  afterwards,  and  which  must  be  left  hdf 
a  cable's  length  to  the  starboard ;  and  so  soon  as  they  have  this  flag  on  their  beam,  they 
may  steer  for  the  city,  and  anchor  in  from  7  to  9  fathoms. 

Those  who  go  out  from  Manzanilla,  or  Bayaha,  (Port  Dauphin,)  to  the  cape,  ought  to 
steer  to  the  northwsrd  antU  Pksolet  Point  bears  to  the  southward  of  the  true  west,  and 
then  direct  their  course  to  the  west,  ss  convenient ;  for  they  will  be  clear  of  the  white 
bank  off  Point  Picolet ;  but  if  bound  to  the  east,  they  must  run  to  the  northward  until 
the  Grange  Point  bears  to  the  southward  of  the  true  east,  in  order  to  clear  the  Seven 
Brothers'  Bank.  • 

The  Count  Chaatenet  de  Pi^rsegur,  in  his  directions  for  the  coast  of  Hayti,  gives  the 
following  for  Cape  Haytien,  &c.  These  were  written  in  1787,  but  they  include  some 
descriptbns  not  given  in  the  Derrotero,  and  we  therefore  insert  them  here,  with  a  trifling 
correction.. 

"  Ships  boubd  from  the  eastward  to  Cape  Francois,  always  make  the  Grange ;  for  the 
coast,  in  die  environs  of  the  cape,  offers  nothing  remarkable,  unless  they  be  near  enough 
Co  distinguish  the  hummock  of  Picolet,  and  the  rock  of  that  name,  lying  to  the  north,«nd 
very  near  the  hummock.  Having  brought  Monte  Christi  to  the  soum,  <Ustant  about  a 
league  and  a  half,  the  proper  course,  in  order  to  fall  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Picolet 
'  Point,  is  between  the  W.  S.  W.  and  S.  W.  by  W.,  distant  9  leagues. 

**The  mark  is  surer,  when  you  approach  the  cape  from  the  Grange,  in  steering  W. 
S.  W.  and  S.  W.  by  W.;  for,  in  this  last  position,  die  hummock  of  Picolet  must  appear 
to  project  in  the  sea  more  than  the  rest  of  the  coast.  The  best  mark  that  can  be  given 
is,  that  the  hummocks  which  are  to  the  west  of  the  road  of  the  cape,  are  the  highest  of 
all  this  part;  besides,  you  can  distinguish  in  them  large  white  spots.  With  some  atten- 
'  lion  you  will  discover  Point  Picolet,  which  is  lower  than  the  said  hummocks,  and 
seems  to  lose  itself  among  them.  This  point  terminates  the  road  of  the  cape  on  the 
west  side ;  in  coming  near,  you  desciy  Fort  Picolet  itself^  built  upon  the  point,  at  whose 
end  lies  the  rock  of  the  same  name,  which  is  not  discernible  at  a  greater  distance  than 
a  league. 

**&  soon  as  you  have  descried  Fort  Pksolet,  you  steer  directly  against  it,  because  yon 
must  sail  very  near  that  fort  to  enter  the  road,  whose  opening  is  bordered  with  dangers 
or  keys,  which  you  leave  on  the  larbosrd  in  coming  in.  We  would  adrise  no  stranger  to 
attempt  the  channel  without  a  pilot,  for  whom  he  must  wait  in  the  offing. 

«*  At  half-past  ten  the  wind  comes  to  the  £.  S.  £.,  but  it  must  btow  from  the  N.  £.  to 
carry  you  into  the  harbor,  for  you  are  obliged  to  steer  S.  £.,  and  even  E.  S.  £.  The 
breeze  is  very  regular.  The  land  wind  blows  in  the  evening,  and  often  during  the  night; 
but,  about  10  or  11  in  the  morning,  after  an  interval  or  calm,  it  turns  to  the  £.  N.  £^  or 
N.  £.    So  that  at  12  o'ckick,  ships  are  able  to  enter  the  harbor. 
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*^The  cHy  of  Cape  Haytien  it  mder  Pioolet  Mount.  Thoro  it  no  danger  in 
in  for  Picolel  Point,  if  you  keep  it  bearing  from  S.  S.  W.  to  S.  S.  £.  Should  yon  not 
have  time  to  wait  for  a  pilot,  yon  most  range  along  Pioolet  Point*  having  it  about  S.*  or 
S.  S.  W^  at  the  distance  of  a  abort  mnaket  shot. 

**  To saUinio  tU harbor,  bring  Point  Picolet to  bear  S.  by  W.  i  W^  and  afeeer  S.  i 
W.  A  remarkable  mountain,  c^led  the  Bishop's  Cap,  wiD  then  be  seen  directly  ahead: 
brinff  this  mountain^  which  appears  in  three  pomts^  in  a  line  with  a  remarkable  hunmock, 
by  me  water  side,  in  the  haiiior,  which  will  bear  S.  by  W.  Steering  in  this  direction 
will  lead  to  the  westward  of  the  outer  reef^  named  Le  Coqne  Veille.  The  water  gen- 
erally breaks  on  this  reef,  which  has,  (or  hnd,)  a  buoy,  or  white  flag  upon  it.  Cootinne 
in^  the  same  direction,  leaying  the  bnoy  at  the  distance  of  about  15  fiithoms  on  the  lariward 
aide,  until  a  smafl  rock,  standiog  detadied  a  little  from  Picolet  Point,  appears  just  open  of 
that  point.  Now  haul  to  the  S.  £.,  or  S.  £.  by  S..  keeping  the  rock  just  open,  and  yon 
will  pass  between  the  Coque  Veille  and  Le  Grand  Monton  Bank,  a  bank  having  a  booy, 
or  flag,  on  its  eastern  edge,  which  is  left  on  the  starboard  side.  The  Petit  Monton,  a 
danger  that  always  breaks,  and  a  shoal,  named  Trompeuse,  with  a  buoy,  or  white  flag  on 
it,  are  to  be  left  on  the  larboard  side.  You  must,  therefore,  have  suiSfeient  sail  out  to 
weather  round  the  Grand  Monton  Bank,  giving  a  buoy,  or  flag  upon  it,  a  berth  of  half  or 
two-thirds  of  a  cable's  length ;  and  having  passed  it,  steer  fbr  the  town,  and  yon  may  an- 
chor where  you  please,  in  8  or  9  fiithoms,  good  ground. 

^  A  ship  cannot  enter  the  harbor  unless  Uie  wind  be  at  N.  £.,  as  she  is  obliged  to  steer 
S.  £.  by  S.,  and  even  S.  S.  £.  The  breexes  f  re  very  regular;  they  come  from  the  land 
in  the  evening,  and  very  ofteu  during  night;  but,  at  about  ten  or  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  an  interval  of  calm,  they  chop  about  £.  N.  £.,  or  N.  £•  Strong  norths  henve 
n  great  swell  into  the  bay." 

The  town  is  on  the  western  side,  about  2  miles  from  Point  Picolet,  in  lat.  19^46'  2(r, 
long  72''  14'. 

PORT  FRANCOIS.— From  Point  Picolet  the  coast  trends  west  to  Honorat  Point, 
which  is  the  north  point  of  Port  Francois,  whence  a  reef  stretches  out  a  cable's  lengdi 
to  the  N.  W.  At  its  extremity  are  3  £ithoms  of  water.  The  anchorage  off  Port  Fran- 
cis is  in  a  small  bay,  and  about  two  cables  in  extent.  Between  the  points  of  the  bay 
there  is  eood  shelter  from  the  breeses.  To  enter,  yon  must  run  along  the  edge  of  the 
reef  of  Honorat,  which  is  on  the  north  side;  and  after  having  gone  about  two  cables  to 
the  S.  S.  £.,  you  may  anchor  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  on  ckiyey  sand,  about  S.  W.  by  W. 
from  the  fort. 

BAY  OF  ACUL«— From  the  south  point  of  Port  Fran^ii^  a  reef  extends  as  frr  as 
the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  AcuL  without  leaving  any  practicable  pass.  The  Bay  of 
Acul  is  extensive.  It  has  three  entrances,  but  the  western  is  the  best;  the  eastern  being 
narrow  and  devious.  The  frst  entrance  is  between  Rat  Islet  and  Sandy  Islet,  situated 
on  the  reefs  extending  from  Port  Francis,  and  which  shut  in  the  entznnce  to  the  N. 
and  N.  £.  That  to  the  N.  W.  is  shut  in  by  other  reefs  and  shoals,  whidi,  thon^ 
nmong  themselves  they  have  only  difficult  and  narrow  passages,  form  an  excellent  chuH 
nel  with  the  west  coast  of  the  bay.  The  three  channels  into  the  harbor  are  called  the 
East,  the  Middle,  and  the  West,  or  Limbe  Channels.  To  enter  any  one  of  theae  chan- 
neU,  it  is  necessary  to  approach  on  the  outside  of  the  White  Bank,  extending  aloi^ 
ahore  between  Port  Francis  and  the  Bay  of  Acul,  until  Rat  Islet  bears  S.  by  W.  |  W., 
and  so  soon  as  you  are  a  league  from  the  Sandy  Idet,  you  will  plainly  see  Trois  Marias 
Point,  which  is  the  eastern  point  of  the  bay;  and  approaching  nearer,  you  will  also  see  a 
low  point  on  the  western  side,  in  the  interior  of  the  bay,  named  Point  Belie,  whidi  is 
known  by  a  clump  of  trees  that  is  upon  it.  Having  recognised  these  points,  bring  them 
in  a  line,  and  steer  in  w'Hh  this  mark,  keeping  by  snudl  variatioas  of  course,  the  depth  of 
10  fsAoms.  Thus,  you  will  run  in  mid-channel,  which  is  not  more  than  a  cable*8  length 
wide,  and  the  bottom  of  clay.  On  both  sides  of  it  there  are  white  banks,  with  4  fathomi 
of  water  on  their  edges.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  that  you  must  have  reoognined  the 
two  points  which  serve  for  the  leading  mark  at  two  miles  from  Trois  Maries  Point;  for. 
from  that  distance,  it  is  necessary  to  come  in  by  the  mark  described.  In  thick  or  faaay 
weather,  when  these  objects  cannot  be  seen  at  the  proper  distance,  yon  must  not  attempt 
to  enter  by  this  channel.  At  about  four  cables*  length  within,  die  channel  begini  to 
widen,  so  that  when  Rat*s  Islet,  which  you  leave  to  the  starboard,  bears  N.  W .,  yon 
may  anchor  in  from  14  to  18  fothoms.  All  the  reefo  which  lie  within  Rat  Island  are 
visiUe. 

7h  enter  6y  Ae  Middle  Chatindj  you  must  run  outside  the  bank  until  Rat  Islet  bears 
fi.  by  £.  i  £.,  and  placing  the  prow  in  that  direction,  steering  that  course,  and  keeping 
in  9  fathoms  of  wster,  you  will  pass  very  near  to  some  reefo  v^ch  are  about  one-quarter 
nf  a  league  to  the  northward  of  Rat  Islet.  These  are  easily  seen,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
nppnaeh  them  within  a  cable's  length  on  the  larboard  hand,  and  to  tuff  up  to  S.  £.,  or 
8.  £.  by  £.,  to  pass  along  the  north  side  of  that  which  stretchea  to  the  east  from  Bat 
Islet,  and  which  must  be  left  to  starboard.     Having  once  got  to  the  S.  £.  of  Rat  Isle^ 
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you  may  anchor  as  above  stated.  AD  the  reefs  show  dearly,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
danger  in  taking  this  channel  when  the  winds  aQow  you  to  shape  the  proper  courses;  but, 
if  yon  cannot  do  this,  you  ought  not  to  dike  it,  as  there  is  not  room  for  working  in.  In 
case  the  wind  becomes  scant  in  the  channel,  you  must  anchor  in  a  moment,  and  you  will 
be  free  from  danger;  for  the  holding  ground  is  very  good,  being  hard  clay,  and  you  are 
sheltered  from  the  swell  of  the  sea. 

The  West,  or  Limbe  Channel,  is  the  best  and  widest,  for  you  may  woik  m  it,  if  requi- 
site. To  enter  by  this  channel,  run  outside  the  banks  or  shoals,  until  Point  league,  on 
the  west  side,  bears  south.  This  point  lies  between  Limbe  and  Grand  Boucand  Points. 
That  of  Limbe  is  the  north-western  most,  and  has  an  islet  at  its  base. 

Point  league  is  easily  known  by  the  scarped  or  bluff  rocks  which  form  it;  and  from 
its  being  the  only  one  of  any  elevation  lying  to  the  south  of  Limbe.  So  soon  as  Point 
league  bears  south,  steer  towards  it,  and  as  you  get  near  it  you  will  see,  to  larboard, 
the  la'eaking  of  a  reef  of  considerable  extent,  named  Coqueveille,  on  the  edge  of  which 
there  are  6  fathoms  of  water;  having  recognized  this  reef,  taking  care  to  pass  in  mid- 
channel  between  it  and  Point  league,  in  10  or  15  fathoms  of  water,  and  with  nearly  a 
S.  £.  course,  with  which  you  must  run  in,  amending  successive^  a  little  to  the  east, 
to  pass  about  3  or  4  cables'  length  from  Grand  Boucand  Point,  x  ou  may  then  anchor 
to  the  west  of  Trois  Maries  Point.  If  obliged  to  tack,  you  must  prolong  the  tacks  un- 
til very  near  the  reefe,  on  the  supposition  tlmt  their  bi-eakers  afford  the  best  marks  for 
avoiding  them :  and  that,  at  the  very  edge  of  them,  there  are  5  and  6  fkthoms  of  water. 
Yon  may  also  prolong  the  tacks  to  a  cable  from  the  coast,  without  any  risk;  for,  though 
Boucand  Point  is  foul,  the  reefs  show  above  water,  and  have  8  and  10  fathoms  up  and 
down  at  their  odge.  The  anchorage,  or  place  which  we  have  assigned  for  anchoring,  be- 
tween Rat  Islet,  Trois  Maries  Point,  and  Boucand  Point,  is  not  properly  that  which  is 
called  the  Bay  of  Acul;  but,  as  there  is  good  shelter  in  it,  those  who  have  no  occasion  to 
make  a  long  delay,  or  to  discharge,  may  avoid  entering  the  bay. 

7h  enter  the  Bay  cf  Acul^  you  must  not  approach  Trois  Maries  Point  nearer  than 
three  cables'  lengtn,  for  it  is  mul  and  shallow ;  and  so  soon  as  you  are  past  it,  steer  to- 
wards the  point  oiMorne  Rouge,  (Red  Hill,)  on  the  east,  which  you  may  pass  at  about 
half  a  cable's  length,  in  order  to  give  a  berth  to  a  shoal  which  lies  off  Belie  Point,  op- 
posite. Having  passed  Mome  Rouge  Point,  you  will  see  a  fine  cove,  on  the  same  side* 
called  the  Lombard  Cove,  in  which  you  may  anchor  in  7  fathoms  water,  at  about  a  ca- 
ble's length  from  the  shore.  From  this  cove,  southward,  into  the  interior  of  the  bay, 
there  are  many  shoals;  and  no  one  should  pass  the  cove  who  has  not  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  them.  In  the  route  above  described,  you  will  always  find  from  10  to  15  fothoms  of 
water,  on  clay. 

Between  Trois  Maries  Point  and  that  of  Mome  Rouge,  in  a  line  with  them,  and  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  first,  there  is  a  shoal  of  small  extent,  which  you  wiU  shun  by  taking 
care  to  pass  at  not  less  than  three  cables'  length  from  Trois  Maries  Point,  and  not  to 
place  the  ship's  head  towards  Morne  Rouge  Point  until  yon  are  at  half  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  points.  The  anchorage  of  3ie  Lombard  Cove  is  a  natural  rock.  In  Acul 
Bay  it  is  difficult  to  get  water;  the  best  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  cove,  between  Trois 
Maries  and  Mome  Kouge  Points. 

ANSE  A  CHOUCHOU,  or  CROUCH  OU  BAY.— To  Point  Limbe  foDows  that 
of  Margot,  which  has  a  round  islet,  lying  rather  fiirther  out  than  that  of  Limbe.  It  is 
very  useful  to  make  this  islet,  in  order  to  direct  yourself  to  Chouchou  Bay,  which  lies 
two  miles  west  from  it.  In  this  bay  there  is  a  good  depth  of  6  or  7  fathoms :  to  enter  it 
you  must  keep  towards  the  east  point,  which  has  6  fathoms  close  to  it ;  and  so  soon  as 
you  have  passed  it,  and  the  vessel  begins  to  lose  headway,  you  may  anchor ;  for  the 
moment  you  enter  under  the  point  the  breeze  calms,  and  the  little  you  have  comes  ahead. 
This  happens  even  when  the  wind  is  very  fresh  without  the  bay.  To  the  west  of  this 
bay,  there  is  a  small  one,  called  La  Riviere  Sal6e,  or  Salt  River  Cove,  which  has  little 
depth,  and  is  fit  for  small  craft  only. 

FOND  .LA  GRANGE. — Four  miles  westward  from  the  Bay  of  Chouchou  is  that  of 
Fond  la  Grange,  or  the  Grange  Bottom,  600  fothoms  broad ;  and  the  west  point  of  which, 
named  Palmiste,  is  distinguished  by  a  chain  of  reefr  extending  nearly  a  league  to  the 
west,  and  almost  to  Point  d'Icague.  Fond  la  Grange  is  a  good  roadstead,  and  in  case 
of  necessity,  a  ship  of  the  line  may  ride  in  it ;  for,  throughout  it,  there  are  not  less  than  6 
fothoms  water,  and  at  less  than  a  cable's  length  from  Sie  shore.  To  enter  in  it,  yon 
must  pass  near  the  east  point,  and  anchor  in  i^ut  the  middle  of  the  bay,  on  clayey  sand. 
At  a  snort  league  westward  from  Palmiste  Point  lies  that  of  league.  The  coast  between 
is  foul,  with  sunken  reefs,  which  advance  half  a  league  out  to  sea. 

PORT  PAIX.— Eight  miles  from  Point  d'Icague  ib  that  of  the  Carenage,  whichis 
the  northernmost  headland  of  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  which,  from  a  distance,  may  be 
mistaken  for  Point  d'Icague.  The  coast  between  is  very  clear.  From  this  point  the 
coast  trends  S.  W.  by  S.  to  form  the  cove  of  Point  P«x.  To  enter  here  you  must 
avoid  the  east  shore,  because  from  a  point  which  liea  a  little  to  the  N.  £.  of  the  town* 
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a  raef  ilrotdMs  oat  aboiit  a  cafafe't  longlli,  and  muMdaataij  wiihoiit  il  tihera  u  a 
of  13  fcrimiii*,  with  oomj  nod.    To  afoid  tfak  reef^  keep  in  die  nnddle  of  die 
which  has  onl^  three  caUes'  leac;th  id  breadd^  and  anchor  to  the  N.  W.  from  the 
m  12  or  13  fatiiDiiiSt  on  dayej  sand,  aboot  a  caUe  and  a  half  fipoin  the  riiote. 

CHANNEL  OF  TORTUE.— Nearly  north  fttmi  Point  d'lcagne  ■  the  eaat 
of  Tortae  or  Torta^a>  Island,  whkh  extend^  nearly  east  and  wett,  and,  in  that 
it  about  6  leo||;iiet  in  extend  bat  only  1  from  N.  to  S.  All  its  north  ^de  ia  iron-lMNUid* 
and  flteep  to,  and  the  aooth  side  is  tar  the  most  part  bonnded  by  a  white  dioal  and  reefr. 
The  only  good  anchoiage  in  Tortne  is  that  of  Basseterrev  on  its  sooth  side,  at  a  ieaf^ne 
and  a  half  from  the  east  point.  It  is  fiimied  by  the  shore  and  the  reefii  wliidi  ran  oac 
from  it,  and  no  yessel  drawing  moie  than  14  or  15  feet  can  enter  it.  The  passa|se  is 
narrow,  bat  easy  to  fetch.  Yoa  most  keep  the  weother  reeb  on  board,  leaving  them  on 
the  starboard  hand,  and  steer  N.  N.  W.  and  N.  to  dooble  the  reeb  yoa  leaTo  on  the 
larboard  hand.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  coming  nesr  the  land,  and  anchor  in  good  gnMusd 
ao  soon  as  yoa  have  broa^t  the  lee  reef  to  brar  S.  W.  Lai^  ships  msy  come  to 
oafeside  of  the  reeC  npon  while  groand,  a  mile  to  leeward  of  Basseterre. 

To  the  eastward  of  Bssseteire,  towards  Porto^  or  the  east  point,  there  are 
bays  or  coves,  in  which  boats  or  schooners  may  anchor,  bat  nothing  of  largersiBe. 

The  channel  which  the  Isle  of  Tortne  forms  with  Hayti,  is  6  miles  wide,  and  fit  lor 
every  class  of  vessels,  which  may  eommodionsly  beat  in  it,  and  often  widi  great  sdian 
tages  Ibr  getting  to  windward,  when  the  currents  in  it  mn  to  the  eastwsvd,  which  they 
do  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  for  ruely,  and  only  daring  sonths,  do  they  rha^s 
their  direction  to  west.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  necessary  to  advance  northward,  and 
get  6  or  7  leagnes  from  the  Tortae,  to  beat  to  windward.  When  beating  in  the  Tortae 
Channel,  yoa  ooj^t  to  stand  on  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  coast  on  every  tack ;  for 
towards  the  coasts  the  carrent  is  stronger,  and  the  wind  more  fovoraUe,  tbui  in  mid- 
channel.  As  there  are  severd  bays  on  each  side,  the  setting  of  the  carrent  is  neither 
aniform  nor  in  the  same  directioc.  Yoa  will  sometimes  see  it  ran  in  nnmeroos  di- 
rections ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  it  will  ran  eontrsiy  to  the  umet 
in  shore. 

PORT  PAIX  TO  ST.  NICOLAS*  MOLE.— Poor  leagaes  from  Port  Pais  fieo 
Port  Moastiqae.  The  oosst  between  is  clear,  and  Uaff  or  scarped.  Port  Moostiqne 
hss  scarcely  an  opening  of  4  cables'  length :  its  bottom  is  oneqaal,  and  impeded  inih 
rocks,  which  render  it  necesniy  to  examine  it  with  the  lead  before  yon  let  go  an 
for  between  the  two  outer  points  yoa  cannot  find  bottom  with  40  fstfioms  of  line. 

At  a  league  and  a  half  from  Port  Moastiqoe  is  Port  a  TEca,  and  the  oooa 
the  two  is  rocky,  stoep  to,  and  blaffl  This  cove  is  bettor  than  Port  Mousti^ae,  bat 
easy  for  hrge  ships,  as  its  entrance  is  narrow,  in  eonseqaence  of  a  reef  which 
off  about  two  cables'  longj^  from  its  eastern  point,  and  npon  which  there  are  not  mon 
than  3  fothoms  water.  To  tske  this  anchorage,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  near  to  the  reefo 
off  the  east  point,  and  hanl  by  the  wind,  ranging  along  the  reei^  to  andbor  in  8  or  lO.fotb- 
oms  ia  the  centre  of  the  cove,  on  day,  and  idwut  N.  N.  £.  from  a  hooae  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bay. 

Six  miles  from  Port  a  PEcu  is  the  anshorsge  of  Jean  Rebel,  which  is  good,  safe,  aad 
easy  to  take.  On  approaching  this  place  you  ought,  without  any  fear,  to  apprnwimaiw 
the  reef  on  the  east  side,  wh^h  has  10  faUibms  close  to  its  odge.  The  anchorage  for 
larre  ships  is  about  two  cables*  lengdi  from  the  eastern  breakers,  in  12  or  15  fodMsi; 
and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  shut  in  the  two  points  which  are  on  the  east  oonst,  for 
though  it  is  possible  to  run  forther  in,  yet  it  is  not  advisable ;  for  the  depth  suddenly  di- 
minishes, and  the  bottom  is  not  very  clean. 

Should  you  be  to  the  north-west  of  Jean  Rebel,  at  a  short  leaguers  distsnee  froos  the 
bud,  and  half  the  island  of  Tortne  open  with  the  point,  you  will  fold  60  fathnma  of  water, 
ooqr  ground,  and  a  little  forther  out  80  fothoms. 

From  Jean  Rabel  the  coast  forms  a  great  bight  to  the  southward,  as  for  as  the 
peaiasufa^  called  Presque  Isle,  or  the  Mole,  the  western  point  of  which,  caled  the 
Mole  Point,  lies  13  miles  W.  S.  W.  from  it.  AU  the  shore  between  is  rocky,  and 
does  not  offer  any  shelter.  At  all  times  the  currents  here  are  very  perceptible  near  the 
shore,  and  generally  set  on  iL  At  two  leagues  in  the  ofling  they  ore  less  so,  and  rna 
to  the  north-essU  Neir  the  peninsula  they  are  much  stronger,  and  coomionly  set  to- 
wards the  north. 

ST.  NICOLAS*  MOLE,  BAY  OR  HARBOR^This  harbor  is  la^e  ud  spacMW 
at  its  entrance,  but  narrows  towards  the  town,  which  you  will  descry  as  soon  as  you  hate 
doubled  the  cape.  You  may  slsnd  very  close  to  eidier  shore,  but  it  is  sdiisable  to  alkw 
on  the  sooth  side  more  room  for  veerinc  than  on  the  north  side,  as  diere  is  no  anchoiing 
ground,  which  you  have  on  the  north  s&e,  thougjb  very  near  the  shore.  The  anchorage 
is  before  the  town,  and  under  the  barracks,  in  15  or  18  fothoms,  sandy  bottom.  In  gamt 
in,  vou  must  be  prepared  against  the  puffii  or  squalls,  which  come  down  from  the  Isnd 
with  such  TuleDce  aa  to  anduiger  the  masts. 
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Within  the  bny  or  harbor  you  will  be  sheltered  from  every  wind.  There  is  a  fine 
river  to  water  at,  and  places  where  a  ship  may  be  careened  with  her  side  to  the  shore. 
When  it  blows  hard  it  -is  difficult  to  get  to  the  anchorage  ;  and  if  you  are  not  quick  in 
letting  go,  the  anchor  may  fall  from  6  to  30  and  35  fathoms. 

The  l>errotero  says  that  the  north  coast  from  Cape  St.  Nicolas  sends  out  a  white 
bank,  which  sti'etches  about  one>third  of  a  ^able  from  the  shore,  lind  on  which  there  are 
3  and  4  fathoms  wat«r.  The  south  shorv^  has  also  its  white  bank,  which  extends  out 
about  a  cablets  length  from  an  interior  point  S.  W.  of  the  town,  upon  which  there  is 
a  battery.  From  ttiis  point  the  white  bank  extends  directly  to  the  Fort  Point,  the  N. 
£.  and  of  the  town  :  and,  therefore,  when  ti^the  northward  of  that  point,  you  must  not 
prolong  the  tack  to  the  south  farther  than  to  bring  the  north  part  of  the  town  to  bear 
east.  You  should  also  be  aware,  that  on  the  south  coast,  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
above  mentioned  point,  no  bottom  has  been  found ;  therefore  you  ought  to  look  out  and 
tack  in  time.  On  the  northern  tack  there  is  not  so  much  danger ;  for  it  is  possible  to 
let  go  an  anchor,  although  it  must  be  done  very  near  to  the  shore.  In  the  anchoraget 
which  is  well  sheltered  from  all  winds,  vessels  pass  the  dangerous  season  of  the  hurri- 
canes. 

In  going  out  you  will  see,  to  the  southward,  the  point  of  the  cape  which  forms  its  en- 
trance ;  aod  farther  to  the  southward  you  will  then  descry  the  Point  du  Cap-a-Foux,  or 
of  Fool's  Cape.  The  latter  lies  5i  miles  to  the  southward  of  St.  Nicolas'  Point ;  and 
the  coast  thence  extends  2i  lea^^uea  more,  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  to  the  Point  a  la 
Perle,  or  Pearl  Point. 

The  sea  breeze  at  the  Mole  is  from  N.  E.  by  N.  It  comes  on  at  8  in  the  morning,  and 
blows  very  strong  till  10  or  11  at  night.  The  land  breeze  comes  on  moderately  at  S.  £. 
It  continues  till  6  in  the  morning,  &en  dies  away,  and  it  is  calm  till  8.  If  bound  to  the 
nordiward,  ships  generally  weigh  at  8  or  10  at  night,  when  the  sea  breeze  begins  to 
slacken  enough  to  ran  them  out* 

Directions  for  ships  hound  to  Cape  HayUetij  Sfc.,from  the  Westward. 

In  advancing  from  the  westward  towards  Cape  Haytien,  give  the  N.  £.  part  of  Tortue 
Island  a  good  berth :  and  after  you  get  to  windward  of  the  east  end  of  the  bland,  you  will 
descry  the  cape. 

The  land  to  the  west  of  Port  Paix  shuts,  to  the  northward,  a  low  point,  and  rises  gra- 
dually towards  the  south  to  a  high  mountain,  with  a  sugnr-toaf  top,  and  then  it  declines 
on  the  same  side  to  a  Itrge  valley,  whence  it  rises  quick^v  to  a  prodigious  high  moun- 
tain, smooth  at  the  top,  and  the  highest  land  in  this  part  of  Ha^cti'.  The  high  land  after 
this,  to  the  southward,  is  of  sugar-loaf  form,  with  a  little  one  to  the  south  of  it,  whidi 
are  both  10  or  12  miles  in  the  country.  The  next  high  land,  or  point,  which  is  seen  by 
the  water  side,  is  Cape  Haytien.  The  land,  at  first,  makes  like  a  saddle  ;  but  on  nearer 
approach,  a  low  point  will  appear,  which  shuts  from  the  eastward  the  eastern  part  of  the 
saddle-land.  This  is  Pomt  Picolet,  or  the  Cape  Land,  the  extremity  of  the  cape  afaready 
described. 

M  AN  Z  ANIL  LA  BAY. — Ships  from  the  westward  may  with  safety  proceed  to  Man- 
zanilla  fiay.  It  is  quite  clear,  and  may  be  approached  within  one-third  of  a  mile  in  every 
part  of  it. 

The  Seven  Brothers,  which  have  been  described,  are  mostly  barren,  with  reefs  about 
them.  There  is  some  wood  upon  them,  and  plenty  of  fish  all  round.  You  need  not 
approach  the  western  part  of  them  rearer  than  two  leagues,  until  you  see  the  bay.  On 
advancing  into  this,  there  will  be  found  10  fathoms  water,  at  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  shore. 

The  River  Massacre,  formerly  a  boundary  of  the  Spanish  and  Haytien  territories, 
falls  into  the  bay  to  the  eastward  of  Port  Dauphin ;  but  it  will  be  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  water  there,  as  you  must  go  up  the  river  nearly  two  leagues  to  obtain  it. 

To  anchor,  properly,  so  as  to  have  the  best  shelter,  run  along  the  inside  of  Manzanilla 
Point,  and  drop  in  6  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  AH  the  anchoring  places  are  within  the 
Spanish  line,  where  the  land  is  low,  marshy,  and  covered  with  mangroves.  The  bay  is 
as  easy  to  go  in  as  to  get  out,  having  regular  land  and  sea  breezes^  and  being  quite  secure 
from  any  swell.  A  ship,  having  lost  her  anchors,  may  run  in  upon  the  muddy  shore. 
The  landing  is  very  easy.    Here  are  game  and  fish ;  and  bullocks,  cows,  and  hogs,  may 

be  purchased.  

'  The  ROAD  OF  MONTE  CHRISTI  is  more  open  than  Manzanilla  Bay,  although 
in  it  there  is  good  anchorage ;  well  sheltered  from  the  N.  E.,  E.,  and  S.  E.,  which  are 
the  strong  breezes ;  and  during  the  norths  you  may  anchor  in  5  or  4  fathoms,  under 
Cabra,  the  islet  of  Monte  Christi.  The  same  resourses  may  be  found  here  as  in  Manza- 
nilla Bay. 

**  The  anchorage  at  liie  Grange,"  says  a  navigator,  **  is  less  spacious  than  that  under 
Point  Ysabella,  but  it  is  more  sheltered   from  the  norths  by  the  islet.     Ten  ships 
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of  war  mifjtkt  easily  be  enthored,  in  from  5  to  7  fidihoms,  within  pistol  shot  of  diis  Iritet* 
which  makes  half  a  league  distance  from  the  islet  to  the  reef  that  is  as  fiir  from  the  shore. 
We  had  fonr  strong  breezes,  which  might  be  called  gales  of  wind,  yet  we  rode  with  only 
half  a  cable,  and  had  not  occasion  to  freshen  hawse. 

**  The  Islet  Cabras,  or  Cabra,  is  neariy  half  a  circle  of  200  fiohoms  diameter,  and  haa 
a  hillock  about  the  height  and  length  of  30  fi»et,  with  a  cut  in  the  middle,  of  near  10  fit- 
^ms ;  and  this  is  what  breaks  off  the  sea  and  winds.  The  French  had  made  th«re  a 
▼ery  good  salt-work,  which  the  Spaniards  have  let  go  to  ruin.  It  differs  from  those  at 
Turk's  Islands,  produces  better  salt,  and  is  more  convenient,  as  you  may  introduce  the 
salt  water  as  you  want  it,  in  the  soTeral  pans. 

**  The  landing  is  easy  every  where.  Very  good  hay  is  made  on  the  island:  it  is  a  kind 
of  dog's  grass,  which  they  poll  up  by  the  roots.  That  which  grows  by  the  river's  side 
is  coarser.  The  river  (Sl  Jago)  is  one  league  from  the  island  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  town, 
and  marked  by  a  tuft  of  trees.  The  water  is  very  good,  and  easily  got.  The  boat  maj 
go  in  at  high  water,  and  at  about  half  a  cable's  length  within,  you  will  find  it  fr^sh,  the 
current  being  so  strong  that  the  salt  water  cannot  get  in.  You  have  commonly  a  quar- 
ter-wind to  fetoh  it  in,  and  bring  it  back.  Here  is  very  good  fishing,  and  you  may  haul 
the  seine,  as  well  as  near  the  shore.  On  the  larboard  side  of  the  town,  about  a  league 
from  the  shore,  it  is  good  shooting.   You  will  find  plenty  of  wood-pigecms  and  India  fi>w]s.'* 

Jlie  Western  CoomU  of  Hayti  or  SU  Domingo^  between  St.  Nuholat^  Mole  and  Ct^ 

TUnmm.    . 

In  proceeding  from  St.  Nicolas'  Mole,  as  already  observed,  yon  will  descry  to  the  sooth- 
ward  the  Point  du  Cap-an-Foux  or  of  Fool's  Cape,  which  lies  5i  miles  to  the  southward 
of  St.  Nicolas'  Point ;  and  the  coast  thence  trends  2|  leagues  more^  neariy  in  the  aame 
direction,  to  the  Point  de  la  Perle,  or  Pearl  Point. 

This  part  of  the  coast  is  steep,  without  any  shelter ;  but  here  it  is  generally  a  cahn. 
The  currente  in-shore  set  to  the  northward,  and  two  leagues  in  the  ofiing,  to  the  W.  afld 

PLATTE-FORME,  or  PLATFORM,  &c.— From  Point  de  k  Perie  die  coast 
rounds  to  the  south-eastward  and  east,  to  the  point  of  the  Platform,  which  is  at  the  dia> 
tance  of  3  leagues  from  the  former.  This  point  is  easily  distinguished,  as  well  by  its  flat 
form  as  by  its  being  the  southernmost  of  Mb  part  of  the  islan£  The  anchorage  is  be- 
fore a  small  sandy  cove,  at  the  bottom  of  which  some  houses  are  seen.  Yon  andwr  near 
the  shore  io  8  or  10  fathoms,  weedy  bottom.  At  this  place  water  may  be  obtained  alter 
mins,  but  there  is  none  to  be  had  at  other  times. 

7b  anchor  under  the  Platform^  bring  its  southernmost  point  £.  by  S.,  the  westernmost 
point  in  sight  W.  N.  W.,  Uie  watering  place  N.  N.  £.  Then  come  to  in  about  9  fotb- 
oros.  In  deeper  water  the  ground  is  foul :  and  the  nearer  the  shore  the  clearer  the  hot- 
torn.  The  bank  is  very  steep  for  two  cables'  length.  Without,  10  fiithoms  soundings 
will  not  be  found.  The  bay  is  very  convenient  for  cruizing  ships  to  heel  and  boait-top 
in,  6ce. 

From  the  Platform  Point  to  Point  a  Pierre,  on  the  south  side  of  die  entrance  of  the 
Port  of  Gonaives,  the  bearing  and  distanco  are  £.  18°  S.,  10  leagues.  The  point  is  high 
and  steep,  and  all  the  coast  between  is  safe,  and  may  be  ranged  jery  near.  There  is  an- 
chorage, even  for  large  ships,  at  Henne  Bay  and  at  Port  Piment,  but  it  ought  to  be  used 
only  in  case  of  necessity.  In  the  winter  montht  there  are  tornadoes  or  gales  of  wind 
almost  every  night,  coming  from  the  S.  £.,  some  of  which  are  violent ;  and  unless  you 
have  business  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  it  is  best  to  stuid  off  two  or  three  leagues,  so  that 
you  may,  with  any  wind,  keep  to  the  westward. 

OOr^IVES. — ^The  bay  of  Gonaivee  or  Oonnaheeves,  as  the  French  pronounce  it,  ii 
▼ery  large  and  fine,  the  anchorage  excellent,  and  the  entrance  very  easy.  You  range 
alimg  the  shore,  at  half  a  league  or  two  miles  distance,  steering  nearly  east,  and  let  gs 
jour  anchor  in  from  10  to  6  iuhoms,  ooie.  You  will  find  from  the  entrance  under  Go- 
naives Point,  which  is  low,  and  one  mile  east  of  Point  Pierre,  15  and  12  fr thorns ;  the 
water  decreases  as  you  get  into  the  bay.  When  you  are  a  good  half  league  frvm  die 
land  and  two  miles  from  the  Debercadaire,  (or  landing  place,)  you  will  have  6  fi^oms. 
After  you  have  doubled  the  point,  leaving  it  on  your  larboard  hand,  you  will  see  Fort 
Castries  on  a  point  of  land,  which  you  must  not  approach  too  near,  as  there  is  a  key  that 
lies  about  a  mile  south  of  the  point. 

Observe  that  from  the  south  point  of  the  entrance,  a  reef  extends  to  the  N.  E.  to  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.    It  is  neariy  steep  to  from  6  fothoms. 

Captain  Mackellar  says  that  the  hartior  of  Gonaives  is  an  excellent  one,  and  capable  of 
cootaimng  bjoj  number  of  ahipe  of  the  largest  size,  completely  shut  from  all  winds ;  it  is 
of  very  easy  aoeeas,  and  generaUy  dear,  excepting  a  small  reef  that  extends  about  2  ca- 
Ues'  length  from  Fort  Castries,  cm  ifae  nordi  side.  The  ktitDde  of  the  town  is  19^  26' 
41",  and  its  lengitode  72^  41'  7"  W.    Var.  5<^  50"  E.  1817. 
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Shipi  intending  to  anchor  at  Gonaives,  and  having  advanced  to  Point  Pevia,  on  the  north 
tide  of  the  entrance,  wUl  gain  soundings  in  15  or  16  fiithoms,  and  have  the  town  in  sight, 
bearing  about  £.  by  N.,  they  may  proceed  for  the  town  on  that  bearing,  keeping  in  mid- 
channel,  or  any  way  near  it ;  then  soundings  will  be  very  regular.  When  well  up  the 
harbor,  you  will  see  Fort  Castries,  which  stands  on  the  north  side,  on  the  top  of  a  small 
hill,  about  a  mile  without  the  town.  When  this  fort  bears  N.  by  E.  1  E.  you  will  have 
7  fathoms  in  mid-channel,  fine  soft  mud.  When  it  bears  N.  by  W.  i  W.  in  5i  or  6  fath- 
oms, this  seems  to  be  the  best  anchorage,  and  as  close  in  as  a  ship  of  war  ought  to  go.  I 
have  been  so  far  up  the  harbor  as  to  have  Fort  Castries  bearing  N.  W.  in  4  fathoms ;  but 
the  best  anchorage  is  with  it  bearing  N.  by  W.  i  W.,  and  the  middle  of  the  townE.  IN., 
nearly  in  mid-channel. 

The  soundings  all  over  the  harbor  are  so  very  regular,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
marks  for  running  in  and  out  by ;  but  in  the  event  of  having  t6  beat  with  the  sea  breeze, 
you  must  not  stand  too  near  Fort  Castries,  as  there  is  a  small  reef  extending  from  it  to 
the  southward :  the  mark  for  keeping  clear  of  this  reef,  is  a  large  tree  behind  the  town 
on  with  the  northernmost  houses,  bearing  £.  by  N. ;  but  this  reef  stretches  to  so  short  a 
distance  that  a  ship  will  scarcely  stand  so  near  the  shore  as  to  touch  it.  In  standing  to 
the  south  side  of  the  harbor,  give  the  shore  a  good  berth  until  without  the  inner  point, 
and  after  that  you  may  stand  from  shore  to  shore,  by  your  lead,  with  safety. 

ST.  MARC,  or  ST  MARK.—From  Point  St.  Pierre,  without  the  entrance  of  the 
Bay  of  Gonaives,  the  distance  to  Cape  St.  Mark,  in  a  direction  nearly  south,  is  nearly 
seven  leagues.  A  league  and  a  half  to  the  northward  of  St.  Mark*s  Bay  is  a  low  point, 
which  appears  at  a  distance  like  an  island,  and  forms  a  cape  that  is  called  La  Point  du 
Morne  au  Diable,  or  the  Devil's  Bluff  Point :  it  points  out  the  mouth  of  the  River  Ar- 
tibonite,  which  falls  into  the  sea  two  miles  northward  of  the  point.  There  is  an  anchor- 
age the  whole  length  of  this  coast  for  small  vessels  only. 

Cape  St.  Mark  is  high,  and  of  a  round  form;  you  will  descty  at  a  great  distance  the 
hillock  which  forms  it,  and  stands  only  one  mile  from  the  sea  side. 

The  opening  of  the  Bay  of  St  Mark  lies  to  the  north  of  the  cape ;  it  extends  one 
league  within  the  land,  and  the  water,  in  it  has  a  great  depth.  Ships  anchor  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bay  under  the  town,  in  15  or  18  fathoms  of  water;  small  vessels  may  come 
into  less  water,  but  they  will  be  very  near  the  shore.  In  the  south  side  of  the  bay  is  a 
piece  of  foul  ground,  extending  two  miles  from  a  bluff  point  to  the  S.  E.,  and  on  which  a 
reef  stretches  out  about  two  cables'  length  from  the  coast. 

The  following  Description  of  the  Navigation  between  the  Platform  and  St.  Mark^  is  given 

by  Capt.  Hester,  an  English  navigator, 

**  About  9  leagues  eastward  of  the  Platform  is  the  fine  bay  in  the  harbor  of  Gonaives.  AH 
along  this  coast  you  are  sure,  about  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  to  have  the  sea  breeze, 
which  lasts  till  night,  and  then  you  have  the  wind  off  shore  ;  therefore  you  may  stay  till 
that  time,  before  which  there  is  little  or  no  wind  at  all.  If  you  intend  to  go  into  Go- 
naives, you  must  keep  a  good  distance  off  the  south  point,  which  is  flat  for  a  considera- 
ble distance.  When  yon  are  about  the  point  open  with  the  bay,  you  will  descry  a  small 
island,  which  you  must  leave  on  your  biboard  side,  and  run  in  wifii  your  lead  in  10  or  12 
fathoms  of  water.  You  may  lUso  run  along  cbse  by  the  island  if  you  choose,  in  4 
or  5  fiithoms. 

**  About  two  leagues  to  the  southward  of  Gonaives  is  Artibonite  Point,  and  two  leagues 
farther  south,  Artibonite  River.  In  sailing  from  Gonaives  to  the  latter  place,  it  is  good 
to  keep  your  lead;  for,  as  you  come  near  the  river,  you  will  find  the  water  shoalen  to 
about  4  fathoms,  and  after  that  deepening  again  to  7  or  8  fathoms. 

<*  This  place  is  very  remarkable,  the  land  being  high  and  uneven  and  a  bold  clear  shore 
all  along  to  the  northward,  from  the  Platform  to  Gonaives.  When  you  have  run  8  or  9 
leagues  E.  S.  E.  i  E.,  you  will  then  see  the  land  ahead,  or  eastward,  very  low  by  the 
water  side  and  prodigious  mountains  over  it;  this  low  land  reaches  from  Gonaives  to  the 
southward  of  Artibonite  River,  about  a  mile ;  and  its  south  end,  somewhat  higher  than 
tiie  rest,  appears  like  a  table  land,  overgrown  with  weeds  and  green  trees;  this  is  the 
Devil's  Bluff:  round  its  south  end  is  the  Bay  of  St.  Mark,  the  other  point  of  which  you 
can  see  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  DeviPs  Bluff.  To  anchor  off  the  river  bring  the  south  end 
of  the  low  land  to  bear  south,  three  miles  distant ;  and,  as  you  run  in,  you  will  see  five 
or  six  small  houses  by  the  water  side ;  bring  them  to  bear  E.  S.  E.,  two  miles;  then  the 
river  will  bear  S.  E.  On  the  starboard  side,  or  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  the 
river,  there  is,  likewise,  a  snoall  hole,  which  you  may  see.  Be  sure  to  keep  these  bear- 
ings, and  you  will  be  upon  a  fine  level  bank,  where  you  may  anchor  in  what  water  vou 
please,  from  20  to  6  fa&oms.  But,  if  you  go  within  2  miles  of  the  shore,  you  will  drop 
off  that  bank  from  6  fathoms  to  20,  the  next  cast;  then  50  or  60,  and  then  90  or  100 
fathoms,  within  leiss  than  half  a  mile  of  the  shore,  and  from  that  to  5,  at  once.  When 
you  are  at  anchor  at  Artibonite,  yuu  may  see  the  Plat&rm,  bearing  W.  N.  W.,  about  10 
leagues. 
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^*  AitiboDite  River  is  not  a  place  of  great  oottf,  because  it  ebbs  almost  dry  at  low 
neither  is  there  any  town  in  this  place,  but  only  some  plantations,  Ave  or  six  miles  up  the 
river ;  there  you  can  have  good  water,  hot  no  wood.  The  sea  wind  comes  on  at  noon,  at 
N.  W.,  till  10  at  night,  and  the  land  wind  at  £^  by  S.,  till  8  in  the  morning." 

From  St.  Marks's  Point  the  coast  of  Uayti  trends  nearly  S.  £.,  true,  six  and  a  half 
leagues,  to  La  SouflTriere,  or  Vazes  Point ;  and  thence  £.  S.  £.,  five  leagues,  to  Port  au 
Prince.  The  coast  is  generally  clean  and  bold,  and  you  may  run  along  it  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile,  in  10,  15,  and  20  fathoms  of  water.  In  proceeding  thus,  you  will  first  per- 
ceive the  Magazine  of  Moutroui,  and  afterwards,  the  villages  of  Arcahais,  or  Arcahaye, 
and  Boucassin ;  and  finally,  the  city  of  Port  ao  Prince.  Off  the  coast,  at  about  half 
way  between  St.  Mark's  roint  and  Port  an  Prince,  are  three  small  islets,  called  the  Area- 
dins,  which  are  situate  at  nearly  a  league  from  the  shore,  and  separated  by  channeb 
about  half  a  mile  in  breadths  Near  these  islets,  on  every  side,  the  depths  are  5  and  6 
fathoms. 

To  the  ]S«  by  S.  of  Boucassin,  and  very  near  the  coast,  is  Moaton,  or  Sheep  Key.  A 
passage  ought  never  to  be  attempted  within  this  key ;  near  it,  on  the  outside,  the  coast  is 
clear  and  water  deep.  About  two  leagues  to  the  southward  of  this  island  is  the  roadstead 
of  Foso :  this  to  the  N.  £.,  and  Lamentin  Point  to  the  S.  W.,  form  the  entrance  of  the 
Bay  of  Port  au  Prince.  To  the  westward  of  this  roadstead  is  an  extensive  bank,  with  a 
cluster  of  islets,  of  which  the  easternmost  is  distant  about  two  miles  from  Foso  Roadstead, 
and  the  southernmost  three  miles  from  Lamentin  Point.  There  are,  besides,  two  other 
islets,  which  lie  almost  in  the  direction  of  the  two  points  of  the  bay,  and  which  are  four 
miles  from  Foso  Road,  and  two  from  I^amentin  Point. 

PORT  AU  PRINCE.*— The  shore  at  the  bottom  of  Poit  an  Prince  Bay  is  very  foul, 
and  has  a  large  group  of  islets.  These  form  the  inner  anchorage ;  and  to  gain  this,  the 
aid  of  a  pilot  is  indispensable ;  but  the  Grand  Road  is  withont  the  reels,  and  may  be 
enterd  withont  a  pilot. 

Those  bound  to  Port  au  Prince  from  the  N.  W.,  after  having  made  St.  Mark's  Point, 
may  shape  their  course,  either  to  pass  between  the  Arcadins  and  the  coast,  or  between 
them  and  the  Island  Gonave :  the  first  appears  to  be  the  best  route,  for  thus  the  foul 
grounds  on  the  S.  £.  side  of  Gonave  must  be  avoided;  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the 
wind  in  the  channel  b  generally  from  the  N.  £. ;  the  nearer,  therefore,  you  pass  to  the 
main  land,  the  more  free  will  you  run  to  the  eastwards  Again,  almost  every  afternoon, 
in  the  rainy  season,  there  are  tornadoes  in  the  channel,  which  compel  vessels  to  lie  to, 
and  to  keep  on  boards  or  tacks,  that  ^ey  nyay  not  fall  upon  the  reefs  of  Gonave.  If  you 
can  foresee  the  gale,  it  wdl  be  best  to  gain  an  anchorage  near  Arcahais  Point,  and  there 
ride  it  out;  or,  you  may  anchor  to  the  northward  of  Leogane,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
/channel,  upon  the  ground  extending  from  Gonave  Island,  as  shown  in  the  chart.  When 
past  the  Arcadins,  your  course  will  be  about  S.  £.  by  S.  to  get  near  Lamentin  Poin^  If 
caught  by  night  to  the  eastward  of  this  point,  here  yon  may  anchor.  From  the  point  to 
the  anchorage  of  Port  au  Prince,  the  distance  is  four  miles;  and  to  make  it  you -must 
steer  towards  the  city,  and  anchor  about  ha}f  a  mile  outside  the  islets,  in  10  or  15 
fathoms. 

The  channel  between  the  Ai'cadins  and  coast  is  two  miles  wide,  and  in  the  middle  of  it 
you  will  never  have  more  than  28,  nor  less  than  1 0  fathoms.  The  water  decreases 
towards  the  Arcadins  to  6  or  8  fathoms,  corajly  ground ;  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
opposite  shore  is  the  like  depth,  with  muddy  bottom. 

From  Pearl  Point  to  the  entrance  of  Si.  park's  Channel,  midway  between  Cape  St 
Mark  and  the  Island  of  Gonave,  the  course  and  distance  are  S.  £.  i  £.,  sixteen  leagues. 
This  will  bring  you  to  the  westward  of  Cape  3t.  Mark,  for  which  you  may  steer;  or, 
you  may  continue  the  same  course  six  leagues  fiuther,  which  wiU  lead  dear  of  the 
Arcadins. 

Should  it  be  night  when  you  «nter  the  channel  of  Stf  Mark,  you  should  steer  S*  S.  £. 
i  £.,  in  order  to  clear  the  Arcadins  and  the  eastern  end  of  Gonave  Ishmd.  Having  mn 
about  four  leagues  on  this  track,  the  course  will  be  about  S.  £.  by  £.,five  leagues,  to  noake 
Point  Lamentin,  which  is  on  the  iouth  side,  to  the  westward  of  Port  au  Prince.  You 
may  range  along  this  coast  without  fear,  only  avoiding  the  shoals  of  the  sandy  key,  which 
lie  at  a  short  league  northward*  of  the  point,  Shoukl  you  pass  this  point  in  the  night,  you 
would  do  right,  after  you  have  run  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  to  anchor ;  you  will  find 
12  or  18  fathoms  water,  the  ground  good,  and  the  water  always  smooth. 

You  may  be  forced  to  turn  in  this  channel,  but  you  must  not  go  so  near  to  the  Gonave 
as  to  the  St.  Domingo  side ;  the  latter  being  safe,  may  be  approached  any  where,  withia 
half  a  league. 

The  Arcadins,  as  before  noticed,  are  not  to  be  feared :  a  shoal  stretches  out  from  them 
a  mile,  or  hiUf  a  league  at  most,  with  5  or  6  fathoms  on  it;  on  the  edge  of  the  west  and 
south-west  sides,  yon  will  have  from  12  to  15  ikthomsi  corally  ground :  but  there  is  good 
gnyund  to  be  found  in  8, 12,  and  13  fathoius,  leoarse  sand  and  shells. 

*  See  Plan  by  Com.  R.  Owen,  pubUshed  by  £.  Sl  O,  W.  Bluut.  1833. 
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GONA VE  ISLAND.--The  greateBt  length  of  Qonare  Island  is  10  leases  E.  S.  E. 
and  W.  N.  W. :  its  breadth,  which  is  very  re^lar,  is  nearly  two  and  a  half  leagues. 

This  island  was  surveyed  in  1787,  by  M.de  Liende  de  Sepmanvilie,  who  has  given  the 
following  description  of  its  coasts  and  the  adjacent  dangers. 

The  most  dangerous  reefs  are  those  which  lie  to  the  S.  £.  of  Petite,  or  Little  Gonave, 
which  is  situate  near  the  S.  £.  point  of  the  great  island.  These  seem  to  be  joined  with 
the  land  of  the  Little  Gonave,  and  stretch  more  than  a  league  into  the  offing,  lying  at 
about  800  toises,  or  nearly  a  common  English  mile  from  the  shore.  A  vessel  may  pass, 
in  an  urgent  case,  between  them  and  the  Little  Gonave ;  but  the  attempt  would  be  im- 
prudent, especially  if  the  wind  be  not  well  set  in,  as  the  currents  are  very  strong  and 
irregular.  I  have  observed,  however,  that  in  this  part,  they  run  more  generally  to  the  N. 
N.  £.,  and  between  the  two  Gonaves. 

Small  vessels,  drawing  8  or  9  feet  of  water,  may  find  a  good  anchorage  to  the  west  of 
the  Little  Gonave,  which  may  be  best  entered  from  the  southward. 

The  N.  E.  point  of  Gonave,  called  Galet  Point,  is  low,  and  bordered  with  a  reef,  which 
sb-etches  along  the  east  coast,  towards  the  south,  and  extends  1100  tobes,  (1170  English 
fiEithoms,)  opposite  the  f^lace  called  Trou  a  I'Eau,  or  Water  Hole:  withm  is  a  white 
ground,  where  there  are  from  4  to  6  fathoms  of  water. 

To  sail  near  this  reef,  which  every  vessel  can  do  that  draws  9  or  10  feet,  you  must,  in 
coming  from  the  east,  take  a  chsnnel  which  is  opposite  to  a  iisherman^s  hut.  There  are 
several  other  channels,  which  are  easily  known  by  the  non-appearance  of  white  ground. 
About  88  fathoms  within  the  reef,  you  may  range  along  the  coast  as  &r  as  Anse  a  Galet, 
or  Galet  Cove,  ia  case  the  wind  should  fiul.  There  is  anchorage  every  where;  but 
the  places  to  be  preferred  are  Piron  Cove,  Consantin*s  Hole,  and  especially  Galet  Cove, 
which  are  very  convenient ;  the  hold  is  good,  and  the  ree&  shelter  you  from  the  swell  of 
the  sea.  • 

The  several  anchorages  on  the  north  coast,  for  boats  or  schooners,  are,  L'lslet  a  Marc, 
Grand  Lagoon,  and  Bahama  Channel,  where  you  are  equally  sheltered ;  the  remainder 
of  the  coast  is  likewise  bordered  with  ree6,  but  they  are  very  near  the  shore,  and  you 
find  there  no  anchorage. 

The  western  part  is  an  iron«bound  coast,  along  which  you  may  range  pretty  near ;  but 
it  is  not  so  from  the  S.  W.  point  of  Point-a-Retoures,  where  you  may  find  a  number  of 
amall  detached  reefs,  almost  even  with  the  water.     Several  small  vessels  may  anchor  in 
that  part,  on  the  spot  named  Les  Baleines,  or  the  Whales,  but  not  without  a  pilot  well 
acquainted. 

The  only  place  where  two  or  three  large  ships,  such  as  frigates,  can  anchor,  is  La  Bale 
du  Pare,  or  Park  Bay,  which  lies  to  the  N.  W.  of  Point  I>  antasque,  the  south  point  of 
the  island ;  but  coming  into  it  is  dangerous,  on  account  of  several  detached  reefs,  which 
are  never  seen. 

ROCHELOIS. — The  reef  called  Rochelois  had  been  fatal  to  many  ships,  and  was 
atill  much  feared  by  navigators,  its  true  situation  having  never  been  well  ascertained  :  it 
lies  in  the  channel  which  separates  the  south  coast  of  the  Gronave  from  that  of  Hayti. 
M.  Le  Compte  de  la  Luzerne  ordered  me  to  survey,  and  determine  the  position  of  that 
reef.  I  went  and  anchored  with^p  a  cable's  length  of  the  rocks,  which  are  above  water : 
I  landed  on  these  rocks,  where  I  took  four  observations  of  latitude,  as  well  as  the  bearing 
of  all  the  objects  in  sight;  and,  having  measured  the  whole  extent  of  the  shoal,  I  found  its 
breadth  to  be  2000  toises,  (2130  fathoms,)  in  a  direction  N.  and  S.,  nearly,  and  its  length 
3155  toises,  (3360  fiithoms,)  from  E.  to  W. 

The  rocks,  called  Pirogues,  which  are  towards  the  middle  of  this  reef,  were  already 
known;  I  found  their  extent  to  be  126  toises,  (133  iathoms;)  they  are  quite  uncovered 
at  low  tide,  but  three  heads  only  are  perceived  at  high  water.  M.  Le  Compte  de  Chas- 
tenet  Puysegur,  who  had  occasion  to  explore  the  extent  of  this  reef,  says,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  navigation  along  the  coast  of  St.  Domin§0|  that  the  rocks,  which  show 
themselves  at  low  water,  are  the  only  things  to  be  feared  on  the  Rochelois:  but  I  have 
found  two  other  shoals,  of  very  small  extent,  which  are  very  dangerous,  since  they  have 
only  two  fathoois  water.  They  lie  to  the  N.  W»  of  the  rocks  in  the  middle,  one  at  800 
toises  distance,  and  the  other  at  300,  There  may  be  some  other  dangers  on  the  Roche- 
lois, but  I  could  not  make  myself  sure  of  it,  having  been  enly  four  days  on  that  expedi- 
tion. Prudence  requures  ^hat,  with  a  large  sfeip,  you  should  avoid  it  entirely:  there  is 
more  room  for  tacking  to  the  north  of  that  reef  than  to  the  southward  of  it :  you  are  only 
to  keep  at  the  distance  of  one  mile,  at  least,  from  Gonave,  if  you  pass  by  the  north ; 
whereas,  in  passing  by  the  south,  you  may  range  along  the  Haytien  coast,  which  is  clear 
and  safe. 

The  latitude  of  the  middle  of  the  Rochelois,  deduced  from  the  four  observations,  is 
18°  37'  20"  N. 

This  reef  has  been  surveyed  by  Com.  R.  Owen,  and  is  placed  upon  £.  6c  G.  W.  Blunt's 
charts,  on  his  authority*  Mr.  George  W.  Reed,  of  Miragone,  in  February,  1846,  also 
examined  it. 
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PORT  kU  PRINCE,  to  the  WESTWARD.— On  leaTio^  Port  an  Prince, 
bound  to  Petite  Goeve,  you  inij  range  along  the  south  coast,  at  the  distance  of  one  or 
two  miles,  all  the  shores  being  bold  and  safis  as  ftr  as  Point  Leogane. 

From  Point  Lamentin  to  Leogane  Point,  there  is  no  anchorage ;  but  you  wiD  find  a 
gpod  bottom  for  anchoring  between  the  latter  point  and  the  anchorage  off  the  town  of 
Leogane. 

From  Leogane,  the  coast  trends  to  the  south,  and  fimns  the  Bay  of  Grand  Gonve  and 
Petite  Goa?e,  which  are  separated  by  a  point  and  a  hill,  named  the  Tapioo,  or  Ham- 
mock of  Goave.  You  enter  into  Petite  Goave  Bay,  by  leaving  on  the  larboard  hand 
an  islet  which  is  vefy  near  the  coast,  and  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  town;  to  the 
westward  of  thb  islet  you  may  anchor  in  9,  12,  and  15  fiithoms.  Petite  Gooto  is  10 
leagues  from  Port  an  Prince;  but,  as  yon  are  fiuroed  to  doable  Point  Leogane,  the  ran 
is  longer. 

MIRAGOANE.— From  the  Hummock  of  Petite  Goavetothe  Tapion  dn  Trou  Cbon- 
chou,  or  Hummock  of  Miragoane,  the  coast  runs  west,  eight  miles;  thence  W.  |  S.,  sot 
and  a  half  miles,  to  the  careening  island,  or  Miragoane  Bay. 

To  anchor  at  Miragoane,  yon  come  within  a  mile  of  the  careening  islands  when  vou 
perceiTo  a  small  town  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  some  mangrove  islands  to  the  west- 
ward. You  keep  the  mid-channel,  between  the  first  islet  and  the  shore,  where  the  vifltge 
is  situated,  and  come  to  an  anchof  within,  in  from  18  to  8  fothoma,  sandy  bottom.  Tnis 
anchorage  ought  not  to  be  taken  without  a  pilot;  the  channel  is  not  more  than  a  cablets 
length  in  width,  and  yon  must  anchor  so  soon  as  you  are  within. 

From  Miragoane  Uareeninv  Island,  the  coast  bends  in,  and  form^  the  bay  of  that  name. 
It  is  shut  in  on  the  north  by  Frigate  Island,  a  small  islet,  from  wfaidi  a  white  shoal  ex- 
tends half  a  league  to  the  eastward,  and  neariy  north,  to  the  anchorage  at  Miragoane; 
which  obliges  you,  in  coming  in  or  going  out,  to  keep  the  island  Shore  very  close  aboard. 
From  this  pla^  the  coast  trends  west,  to  the  village  ^RochebNS,  which  is  situated  at  the 
loot  of  a  lai^  hummock. 

From  Miragoane,  the  coast  to  the  westward  is  clear  and  deep;  and  beyond  Rodielois, 
are  seen  the  towns  of  L*Anse-a- Veau  and  Petit  Trou.  From  the  last,  the  coast  forms  a 
large  bay,  Baradaires. 

BARADAIRES  BAY.— From  the  village  of  Rochetois  to  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Baradaires,  the  coast  runs  W.,  5  lesgues.  Baradaires  Bay  is  formed  on  the  S.  E.  by 
Roitelets  Point,  and  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  Bee  du  Marsootn,  or  the  Porpoise  Snoot; 
these  points  bear  horn  each  other  neariy  N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  four  miles.  Near  the  east 
coast  of  the  bay  there  is  an  island,  with  seveial  islets,  which  send  out  a  reef  and  shallow, 
that  almost  join  the  western  coast,  leaving  a  pass,  or  channel,  of  only  five  or  six  cables' 
length  in  broadth.  To  proceed  into  the  bay,  you  keep  along  the  peninsula  of  the  Bee, 
and  come  into  from  8  to  10  fiuhoms.  There  is  a  good  depth  of  water  in  the  middle  of 
the  bay,  which  Is  of  great  extent;  but  there  are  several  weedy  shosJs,  which  prevent  yoor 
going  in  without  a  pilot,  well  acquainted. 

THE  CAYMITES,  &c.^The  northern  axlremity  of  the  Bee  de  Mareoum,  andtbe 
north  part  of  (rrand  Caymile  Islaad,  bear  neariy  W.  N.  W.  and  E.  S.  £.,  four  leagues. 

The  coast  west  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Bee  bends  %|  to  the  southward,  and  forms  a 
bight;  thence,  rounding  out  a  little,  it  treads  W.  by  N.',  as  far  as  Point  Jeremie.  Tliis 
bight  and  Great  Caymite  Idand,  form  a  large  bay,  calley  Caymite  Bay,  where  there  is 
very  good  anchorage  for  all  aorta  of  veasels.  Yon  may  come  to  it  without  a  pilot,  and  an- 
chor under  the  island,  in  what  depth  yon  choose.  You  may  also  proceed  to  Plamoiid's 
Bay,  near  the  peninsula,  ranging  along  the  peninsula  side,  and  anchor  opposite  a  sandy 
beach,  in  what  depth  you  please. 

The  Bay  of  Cayraites  presents  several  veiy  fine  anchorages,  very  easy  to  come  at  with 
the  assistance  of  the  lead  akine ;  but  there  is  not  a  good  passage  between  the  grand  Cay- 
mite and  the  shore;  and  yon  will  i^  find  more  than  13  feet  water  upon  the  white  sboali 
of  the  Little  Caymite,  or  of  Foucoud  Islet;  and  then  there  are  several  coral  rocka,  whidk 
rise  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  snrfoce  of  the  water,  so  that  no  vessel,  but  very  snadl 
ones,  ever  attempt  it  without  a  pilot.  These  white  shoals  extend  3  leagues  W.*S.  W. 
from  the  Grand  Caymite. 

JEREMIE.— From  the  north  part  of  the  Grand  Caymite  to  the  Point  Riviere  SaKe, 
or  Cape  Rosa,  which  is  one  and  a  half  league  W.  N.  W.  of  Point  Jeremie,  is  nine  and  a 
half  leagues ;  this  Salt  River  Point  is  the  northernmost  point  westvrard  from  Pon  an 
Prince.  Under  Point  Jeremie  is  the  village  of  that  name,  whose  anchorage  is  very  smafi. 
and  not  proper  for  large  ships;  schoonen  and  small  veasds  may  anchor  widiin  the  leeC 
but  no  ships  which  draw  upwards  of  12  or  14  feet  should  ever  anchor  here,  except  in 
case  of  necessity,  there  being  no  shelter  finr  them:  in  shorty  it  is  a  bad  anchorage,  whidi 
must  be  avoided  during  the  norths. 

From  Cape  Rosa,  or  Salt  River  Pttot,  to  Cape  Dome  Marie,  or  Donna  Matia,  the 
coast  trends  W.  S.  W.,  13  miles. 
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AH  tbis  shore  is  safe  and  bold  within  a  quarter  of  a  leagae ;  it  does  not  preseat  any  shel- 
ter, although,  in  case  of  necessity,  you  might  anchor  in  the  Anse  a  Ckire,  or  Clair  Bay, 
which  is  li  league  from  Salt  River.  This  bay,  or  ra&er  cove,  is  so  very  small,  that  two 
ships,  100  feet  long,  would  be  embarrassed  by  each  other:  it  can  only  serve  as  a  shelter 
to  very  small  vessels,  and  is  easily  discovered  by  keeping  along  shore. 

CAPE  DAME  MARIE,  or  DONNA  MARIA.— So  soon  as  yam  descry  Cape  Dame 
Marie,  by  the  false  cape  of  that  name,  and  are  half  a  league  distant  from  it,  you  will  strike 
soanding;^  of  from  15  to  18  fathoms,  and  may  range  along  this  cape,  at  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  league,  in  from  8  to  12  fathoms,  weedy  bottom. 

To  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Dame  Marie^  you  must  keep  the  shore  on  board,  steering 
about  S.  E.,  the  wind  being  generally  adverse;  and  with  your  lead  you  come  to  an  an- 
chor W.  N.  W.  of  a  large  white  tapion,  or  hummock,  on  which  stands  a  battery,  and 
within  a  musket  shot  of  which  you  will  find  5  fathoms.  There  is  anchoring  bottom  all 
over  this  bay;  a  mile  from  the  shore  you  will  have  from  4  to  6  fathoms,  and  at  2  miles, 
from  6  to  10.  You  will  be  sheltered  from  the  winds  between  the  north  and  sooth,  pass- 
ing by  the  east;  notwithstanding  which,  ships  that  lie  in  8  or  10  fathoms  will  feel  the 
swell,  if  there  is  a  fresh  breeze  without.  In  entering,  keep  about  half  a  mile  off,  but  not 
less,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  a  reef  which  extends  to  the  length  of  a  cable  and  a  half  to 
the  west  from  the  cape.  Preserve  this  distance  from  the  coast  until  past  the  Fqlse 
Cape,  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Dame  Marie,  and  which  is  also  foul.  When  once  past 
False  Cape,  you  may  haul  to  the  wind,  which  is  generally  scant  in  the  bay,  to  get  the 
yessePs  head  to  S.  £.,  with  which  course,  and  keeping  the  lead  going,  you  may  gain  the 
anchorage  as  above. 

From  Cape  Dame  Marie  the  coast  runs  S.  by  W.,  5  leagues,  to  Point  des  Irois,  and 
forms,  at  that  distance,  several  bays  and  coves,  where  vessels  may  anchor.  In  generally 
a  frigate  may  run  in  along  this  coast  with  her  lead,  and  anchor  in  any  part^  there  being 
no  shoals,  oi;  any  danger  under  water,  the  ground  gradually  increasing  towards  the  shore. 

To  the  S.  by  W.  of  Cape  Dame  Marie,  2i  leagues  distant,  and  about  half  a  leafi:ue  off 
Point  Ministre,  or  Minister  Point,  are  some  rocks,  called  Lee  Baleines,  or  the  Whales. 
These  rocks  are  above  water,  and  surrounded  with  a  white  shoal,  which  does  not  extend 
more  than  half  a  cablets  length  from  them,^  and  on  which  are  4  fathoms.  A  ship  can  sail 
between  it  and  the  shore.  In  the  mid-channel  she  will  have  6  fathoms^  and  may  go  aa 
dose  as  she  pleases  to  take  them  on  the  off  side.    The  sea  always  breaks  on  this  shoal. 

One  league  to  the  S.  S.  E.  from  the  Wliales  lies  Pierre  Joseph^s  Islet,  where  a  con- 
TOT  may  anchor.  The  anchorage  is  very  good  and  easy,  and  large  ships  anchor  to  the  S. 
w .  of  the  islet. 

All  along  this  western  coast  you  have  ground  at  2  leagues  from  the  shore,  the  depth 
gradually  increasing  as  you  leave  the  land;  so  that,  in  general,  you  will  find  4  and  5  fath- 
oms, at  one  mile  distant;  10  or  12  at  2  miles,  and  regularly  from  15  to  17,  at  3  miles. 
When  you  get  into  30  fathoms,  you  will  lose  soundings  suddenly. 

POINT  DES  IROIS,  or  IRISH  POINT,  as  the  English  sailors  call  it,  is  the 
westernmost  point  of  Hayti.  It  is  not  very  hifh,  though  remarkable  from  a  small  hum- 
mock on  its  extremity,  which  appears  detached  from  the  coast,  and  makes  Tike  an  island. 
This  point  forms  the  north  part  of  the  Bay  des  Irois,  or  Irish  Bay.  You  may  range  very 
cbse  to  the  land  on  the  noith  side  of  the  bay,  there  being  from  ^  to  18  fathoms,  touching 
the  shore. 

The  anchorage  is  to  the  N.  W.  of  a  black  rock,  which  is  seen  a  little  way  to  the 
southward  of  the  town.  It  is  in  from  9  to  10  fathoms,  shelly  ground.  You  may  anchor 
likewise  to  the  southward  of  the  rocky  islet,  N.  N.  W.  of  a  small  hummock,  towards 
tne  middle  of  the  bay.  The  depth  is  here  from  8  to  9  fieithoms,  sandy  and  muddy 
ground. 

The  bay  is  exposed  to  southerly  winds.  There  b  always  a  great  sea  within,  and  the 
Debercadaire,  or  landing  place,  is  of  course  a  bad  one.  It  is  situated  in  the  eddy  of  the 
currants,  which  sets  to  the  northward,  on  the  west  side,  and  to  the  S.  E.  on  the  east 
coast.  Besides,  the  sea  in  the  offinff  is  alternately  agitated  with  violence  by  the  N.  £. 
and  east  breezes,  which  prevail  on  the  west  coast,  and  by  tba  S.  E.  winds  diat  btow  on 
the  south  coast  Irois  Bay  is  terminated  to  the  south  by  Cape  Carcasse,  which,  with 
Cap-a-Foux,  or  FooVs  Cape,  forms  a  large  roundish  point,  whose  end  is  at  Cape  Ti- 
buron. 

CAPE  TIBURON. — These  three  capes,  seen  at  a  distance,  form  but  one,  which  is 
called  Cape  Tiburon,  and  is  very  easily  known  by  its  form  and  height  It  is  a  large 
mountain,  very  lofty,  whose  top  is  rounded  like  Uie  back  of  a  dosser,  or  French  band- 
basket,  and  comes  gradually  down  towards  the  sea.  ^ 

Cape  Tiburon,  properly  speaking,  is  5  miles  S.  25^  E.  of  Irish  Point,  and  forms  the 
entrance  of  Tiburon  Bay,  which  is  to  the  eastward  of  it  Its  situation  is  latitude  16°  19^ 
25'',  longitude  74°  27'  32".  You  will  set  no  ground  at  50  fhthonan,,  2  cables*  length  from 
the  coast,  between  Cape  Carcasse  and  very  near  Cape  Tiburon ;  but  off  the  latter,  at 
that  distance,  jcn  will  have  from  M  to  30  mhoms,  and  a  little  iarllhar  out,  quickly  lose 
soundinp. 
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On  die  mntfa  shore  of  Tibaron  Bay,  the  w«ter  is  deep  to  within  2  or  3  eables*  leegth 
of  the  rocks,  and  within  half  a  cable's  length  yon  have  6  and  7  fethome,  stiff  clajvh 
groond.  On  the  east  and  S.  E.  shores  yon  have  4  and  4i  latfaoms,  fine  mnddy  grooad, 
within  a  cable's  length,  all  round.  The  edge  of  soundings  mos  as  the  bay  forms,  half  a 
mile  from  its  head.  You  may  anchor  any  where  in  the  bay;  but  bring  Point  Bargoa, 
the  south  point,  (which  is  foul,)  S.  by  E.,  and  the  pitch  of  Cape  Tiburon  W.  N.  W.,  in 
4  or  5  fathoms.  From  that  to  8  or  9  is  very  good  ground.  W  ooding  and  watering  in 
plenty.  You  may  either  land  yonr  casks,  and  roll  them  over  a  narrow  neck  of  land  intti 
the  river,  or  fill  them  in  your  boats  with  buckets. 

Directiomsfor  making  the  Island  Hayd,  and  Us  d{fferent  Ports. 

pproni  the  Derrolero  de  ba  Aatillas,  &c.] 

If  a  vessel  is  bound  to  a  port  on  the  north  coast,  she  may,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
at  once  get  into  the  latitude  of  Cape  Cabron,  without  making  any  of  the  Carribbe  or 
Virgin  Islands.  By  this  she  will  go  clear  of  the  dangerous  Isle  of  Anegada,  and  be  sure 
of  not  getting  to  leeward  of  her  port  of  destination.  Having  made  Cape  Cabron,  no 
more  is  to  be  attended  to  than  to  follow  the  cnasf,  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  project- 
iog  points,  and  without  getting  into  the  boys  it  forms,  until  approaching  yonr  destined 
port,  when  you  may  keep  so  near  to  the  coast,  to  windward  of  it,  as  to  make  sure  not  to 

Sass  it.  If  bound  to  a  port  on  the  south  coast,  it  is  proper  to  make  the  Island  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  passing  its  south  side,  and  run  down  bj  the  south  of  Porto  Rico,  to  make 
the  Island  of  Saona,  rf  you  are  bound  to  the  harbor  of  St.  Domingo,  or  to  Ocoa  Bay  ;  but 
if  not,  you  may  proceed  at  once  to  make  Beata  and  Altavela,  passing  to  the  south  of  them, 
and  so  directing  yourself  as  to  approach  the  coast  to  windward  of  your  port  of  destina- 
tion, in  sufficient  time  to  be  certain  of  not  overrunning  it.  Those  bound  dvect  for  harbors 
on  the  west  end  of  the  island,  ought  to  make  the  north  side  in  the  rainy  season,  or  season 
of  the  souths,  and  tiie  south  side  in  the  dry  season,  or  that  of  the  norths :  thus  they  free 
themselves  from  the  dangers  and  anxieties  which  the  sontiis  cause,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  which  the  norths  cause  in  the  second  ;  for  it  is  well  known  to  eveiy  seaman,  that  not 
only  is  an  off-shore  wind  not  dangerous,  but  that  it  allows  of  continuing  your  voyage :  for, 
though  it  may  blow  very  hard,  it  can  raise  no  sea,  and  you  can  regulate  the  sail  acconfisg 
to  circumstances. 

In  navigating  from  leeward  to  windward^  this  island  affords  the  very  great  advantage 
of  land  breezes.  It  is  well  known  that  the  nearer  you  are  to  the  land,  the  fresher  these 
winds  are,  and  therefore  the  farther  you  can  run  with  them :  thus,  in  this  case,  it  answers 
to  keep  as  near  along  shore  as  you  can,  which  is  sufficiently  easy,  and  keeping  in  mind 
the  particnhr  description  of  it,  you  need  not  fear. 

If  it  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  you,  whether  you  beat  up  the  north  or  south  side, 
you  ought  to  choose  the  first  in  the  season  of  the  souths,  and  the  second  in  the  season  of 
the  norths;  and  this  is  the  more  requisite,  as  when  yon  are  running  from  windward  to 
leeward,  you  have  not  the  same  necessity  to  keep  near  land,  as  when  bound  from  leeward 
to  vrindward ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that,  in  the  latter  case,  if  either  a  north  or  a  south 
catch  you,  when  very  ck)se  on  tiieir  respective  coasts,  fiital  consequences  may  ensae :  but 
if  it  be  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  you  which  side  you  work  to  windward  on,  or  that 
you  must  of  necessity  take  one  in  preference  to  the  other,  notwithstanding  the  ohwiai,  fcw. 
the  risk,  at  greatestris  not  such  as  ought  to  tiiwart  a  navigator  from  this  trwek,  who  knows 
that  ia  proportion  to  his  dilRcnlty  must  be  )iis  vigilance  and  activity. 

Relative  to  the  currents  which  may  be  found  ak>ng  the  shores  of  Hayti,  we  may  add 
that  their  effects  may  be  looked  upon  as  inconsiderable.  Some,  however,  affirm  and 
suppose,  that  there  are  currents  of  a  mile  an  hour  setting  to  the  westward ;  but,  for  our- 
selves, we  can  only  say«  that  we  have  no  foundation  for  such  an  assertion,  but  rather  have 
grounds  for  thinking  them  of  little  importance. 

T)ie  Windtoard  Channel  hetioeen  Hayti  and  Jamaica- 

By  the  Windward  Channel  is  meant  that  channel  v^ich  lies  between  Hayti  on  the 
onb  side,  and  Cuba  and  Janoacia  on  the  other.  The  coasts  which  form  it  on  t^  east 
and  north  have  already  been  descnbctd,  and  the  coasts  of  Jamaica  are  described  hereafter. 
The  breadth  of  the  channel  between  Cape  Tibaron,  in  Hayti,  and  Morant  Point,  the 
eastern  end  of  Jamaica,  is  31  leagues,  in  a  W.  S.  W.  direction;  and  to  the  northward  of 
this  line  is  the  little  isle  called  Navaza,  and  a  dangerous  shoal  bank,  called  that  of  the 
Formigas ;  to  the  southward  is  a  bank  of  soundings,  but  clear  of  dangers,  and  the  Morant 
Keys,  with  their  surrounding  bank.    These  we  shall  describe  in  order. 

NAVAZA  is  about  2  mUes  in  length,  £.  S.  £.  and  W.  N.  W.,  and  about  li  mSe 
broad  at  its  widest  part.  It  was  surveyed  in  1803  by  Mr.  Francb  Owen,  Master,  R.  N.. 
who  says,  **This  island  is  a  fist  level  rock,  apparently  of  volcanic  origin,  is  above  300 
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feet  in  heiffht,  and  coTored  with  email  ahmbe.  It  nay  be  aeen  on  a  dear  day  from 
the  deck  of  a  lioe-of-battle  ship,  about  7  leagues.  Every  part  tfiereof  shows  a  ntdky  per> 
pendicalar  cliff,  except  a  small  space  on  the  northern  side,  which  is  but  little  above  the 
aurfoce  of  the  sea.  From  the  western  extremity  of  the  islandt  a  coral  reef  stretches  to 
the  westward  about  100  fathoms,  on  which  «re  only  27  feet,  with  15  fiitJMnns  all  round  it^ 
In  eveiy  other  part  there  are  12  fiithoms  water  close  to  the  shore.  On  the  western  and 
aonthern  sides,  soundings  from  16  to  40  fkthoms,  sand,  extend  to  the  distance  of  three^ 
fourths  of  a  nUle,  on  which  you  may  anchor  and  lie  smooth  in  a  strong  sea  breeae.  On 
the  north  side  the  bottom  is  rocky,  and  the  bank  does  not  extend  beyond  half  a  mile.  In 
crossing  this  island,  on  its  eastern  side,  at  the  distance  of  about  one-third  of  a  ihile,  you  wiB 
have  34,  25,  and  16  fiithoms;  and  at  half  a  mile,  38,  and  soon  after,  no  ground,  with  75 
fathoms.  At  the  distance  of  li  mile  from  the  east  end,  no  bottom  will  be  found  with  230 
fathoms.  The  N.  W.  end  bearing  N«,  or  N.  by  £.,  and  the  S.  E.  point  £.  S.  £.,  or  a 
little  more  southerly,  you  may  andior  in  16  fathoms,  fine  sand,  about  hal(  a  mile  from 
the  shore.  There  are  great  quantities  of  sea  fowls  on  the  island ;  and  round  the  rocksv 
cod  and  red  snappersii^  abundance.  Between  Navaaa  and  Cape  Tiburon  there  is  a  small ' 
bank  of  fine  white  sand,  with  plenty  of  fish  thereon.  The  deptn  is  fix>m  14  to  16  ibthoms, 
with  the  following  bearings :  Navaza,  W.  i  S. ;  Cape  Tiburout  £.  S\  E.  i  E. ;  and  Cape 
Darae  Marie,  N.  £•  i  E.,  by  compass. 

From  Navaza  to  Cape  Dame  Marie,  the  bearing  and  distance  are  N.  £•  by  £.  | 
£.,  14  leagues. 

From  Cape  Tiburon  to  Morant  Point,  which  is  the  east  end  of  Jamacia,  tibe  bearing 
and  distance  are  W.  S.  W.  i  W.,  34i  leagues;  and  fivm  Navaaa  to  the  same  point,  S. 
W.  bv  W.  ^  W.,  23  leagues. 

THE  FORMICAS,  or  ANTS,  are  some  dangerous  coral  spots  upon  a  sand-bank, 
nearly  9  miles  in  leneth,  extending  in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  direction,  about  10  leacnes  to 
the  westward  from  Navaza.  Its  eastern  part  bears  N.  E.  by  N.,  40  miles  fnm  Morant 
Pointv  Jamaica;  and  from  the  body  of  the  shoal,  the  N.  E.  end  of  Jamacia  bears  S.  W. 
by  W.,  38  miles.  The  eastern  part  is  the  shoalest,  not  having,  in  some  places,  mors 
than  13  or  14  feet  of  water.  The  edge  here  is  nearly  steep  to,  and  there  is  generally  a 
forest  swell  upon  it.  In  standing  over  the  bank,  when  the  depth  increases  to  7  or  7^ 
fathoms,  there  will  be  a  sudden  increase  to  13  and  15  fathoms,  and  thence  no  .bottom  at 
20.  On  the  eastern  edge  the  bottom  is  dark,  and  not  easily  seen  in  hazy  weather ;  but 
to  the  westward  the  water  is  discobred,  and  appears  lighter. 

The  centre  of  the  bank  is  about  18^  30'  N.,  and  75°  40'  W.  The  fall  of  the  high  land 
over  Plaintain  Garden  River,  which  is  the  easternmost  high  land  on  Jamaica,  bea^g  S. 
W.  by  S.,  leads  directly  on  the  bank. 

THE  MORANT  KEYS.— These  keys,  which  lie  at  the  distance  of  32  miles  S.  S. 
R.  from  the  east  end  of  Jamaica,  consist  of  four  k>w  islets  or  keys,  situate  in  form  of  a 
crescdnt,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  dangerous  reef.  They  are  distinguished  by  N.  £. 
Key,  Sand  Key,  Savanna,  or  Bird  Key,  and  S.  W.  Key.  You  may  approach  within  2jl 
miles  of  any  of  them.  The  reef  on  the  eastern  side  is  a  most  dangerous  ledge  of  coral. 
The  keys  lie  between  lat.  17<'  24'  and  17°  28',  long.  75°  55'.    To  ttie  N.  W.  of  them  ia 

food 'anchoring  ground,  in  5  or  6  ^thoms,  white  sand  and  shells.  To  anchor,  give  the 
I.  E.  Key  a  t^nh  of  li  or  2  miles ;  and  when  the  S.  W.  Key  bears  S.  by  £.,  steer  di- 
rectly for  it,  and  you  will  pass  dose  to  westward  of  the  rocky  spit,  that  extends  to  the 
westward  from  the  N.  E.  Key,  and  has  but  little  more  than  3  fiithoms  over  it.  When 
the  N.  E.  Key  bears  E.  by  ^f.,  or  E.  N.  E.,  yon  may  haul  more  to  the  eastward,  and 
anchor  with  die  S.  W.  Key  bearing  S.,  or  S.  by  W.,  and  Savanna  Key,  the  next  \o  it, 
8.  £.,  in  from  5  to  6  fathoms,  sandy  bo^m.  ^  there  are  some  spots  of  coral,  it  is  re- 
quisite to  ascertain  that  the  bottom  be  clear. 

These  keys  are  only  7  or  9  feet  above  the  water.  The  body  of  them  lies  froi%Port 
Morant,  Jamaica,  S.  S.  E.  i  E.,  about  11  leagues.  With  the  keys  bearing  S.  W.,  nearly 
4'miles,  there  are  about  18  fathoms  water,  stony  ground,  mix^  with  fine  red  speckled 
gravel.  With  them  S.  W.  by  S.,  about  4  miles,  there  are  id  fisithoms;  and  when  S.  S. 
W.  i  W.,  6  miles,  there  are  23  ftthoms,  with  ground  aa  above. 

In  order  to  ascertain  when  you  are  to  the  eastward  of  the  keys,  observe  that  Morant 
Point;  or  the  east  end  of  Jamaica,  and  the  north-east  end  of  the  same,  bear  from  each 
other 'N.  W.  i  N.  and  S.  E.  i  S.,  so  that  when  the  north-east  end,  which  is  high  a^ 
blutt^  to  be  seen  on  that  bearing,  or  to  the  westward  of  it,  you  will  be  to  tiie  eastwani 
of  the  keys. 

AIbo,  when  coming  in  from  the  southward  fi»r  Jamaica,  by  keeping  YaUah's  Hill,  here- 
after  noticed,  to  the  northward  of  N.  W.  i  N.,  you  will  pass  clear  of  the  keys  to  the 
westward. 

Be  yeij  cautious  on  approaching  the  keys  in  the  night,  lest  you  be  driven  on  them  by 
the  current. 
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In  tannng  between  tihe  Mormnt  Keys  and  the  eeat  end  of  JaoMiea*  diem  ■■  n  geed  8 
leecnee  of  tannng  grannd ;  end  as  it  seldom  happeaa  tkat  die  land  is  not  descried 
night,  its  beeringB  may  direct  in  toming  or  sailing. 

Capt.  Maekeder  taUs  as  that  die  eoooannt  treea  formeilj  on  Morant  Kejrs  fascre 
cot  down  since  1816f  and  there  is  not  a  shmb  of  any  kind  to  be  seen,  except  a  fei 
eoooannt  boshes  on  the  N.  £.  Kejr.  Very  great  care  should  be  taken  in  appraediing 
the  N.  E.  Key,  on  either  side,  as  it  is  fool  to  a  great  distance  off;  and  resseis  ■■^■M^fii^g 
to  anchor  at  the  keys,  ought  not  to  come  on  the  white  water  at  aD,  that  is,  to  die  west- 
ward of  the  N.  £.  Key,  nntil  they  are  hr  enongh  to  the  soothward  to  have  die  aooth 
part  of  the  N.  E.  Key  bearing  £.  by  N. ;  they  may  then  haul  up  to  the  eastward  of  Se- 
vanna,  or  Bund  Key ;  and  when  it  bears  S.  E.,  and  die  S.  W.  Key  S.,  or  S.  ^  W.,  andior 
in  5  or  6  fathoms.  If  it  is  necessary  to  work  np  to  this  anchorage,  with  die  wind  east, 
yon  may  stand  to  the  S.  W.  Key,  by  your  lead,  not  going  nearer  dian  6  or  6  fartmms : 
but  the  reef  off  the  N.  E.  Key  is  steep  to,  and  yon  will  luve  6  firthoms  st  one  cast,  and 
the  next  3«  or  perhaps  less ;  therefore,  in  working  up,  keep  the  point  of  die  N.  £.  Key 
always  to  the  nonhward  of  £.  by  N.,  after  you  are  in  the  white  water. 

JHreciiaiu  far  the  Windward  Passages^  wfdA  is  the  prineqHd  €kafmd  to  the  narA-east- 
wtn-d  of  Janudca^  imdudmg  tho§e  for  taUmg  to  and  from  Jamaica^  and  thence  to  A<nr 
Provideneej  HavanOj  Europe^  ifc. 

Ships  from  Europe,  when  bound  to  Jamaica,  generally  take  the  broad  and  safe  chan- 
nel between  the  islands  and  Gaudaloupe,  but  they  may  pass  it  with  equsl  safety  betweea 
Sl  Bartholomews  and  Saba,  or  St.  Eustatias,  and  thence  make  die  parallel  of  17®  20^ 
to  the  southward  of  Hay ti,  or  on  the  meridian  of  TO*'  W.  When  thus  for  adrancedL  they 
may  continue  W.  i  S.,  until  they  make  AkaTela,  or  die  Little  Mount,  which  hes^iirdije 
southern  point  of  Hayti,  as  already  described.  They  will  thus  avoid  the  dangers  in 
die  ncinity  of  Neiva  Bay,  towards  which  there  is  frequently  an  indraught,  as  before 
noticed. 

Should  you  happen  to  miss  Altaveb,  you  may  probably  make'the  land  of  JacqiMiiiei 
or  JacmeU  before  described ;  or,  if  not,  with  the  next  great  promontory,  of  which  Poiitf 
Abacon  and  Point  a  Gravois  are  the  extremities.  Jacqueroel  may,  as  already  shown,  be 
distinguished  from  sea  by  the  sudden  cut-off  or  drop  of  a  hill,  seen  over  another  loqg  bofi 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  harbor.    This  mark  leads  directly  to  the  harbor's  mooth. 

The  Isle  a  Vache  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Point  Abacon,  and  forms  the  channri  to  Au 
Cayes,  &c.  From  Altavela  to  the  east  end  of  the  Isle  a  Vache,  the  bearine  and  (fistance 
are  W.  by  N.,  42^  leagues.  From  the  esst  end  of  the  Isle  a  Vache  to  Point  ^^'^^e^rn^ 
W.  by  S.,  14  miles ;  thence  to  Point  a  Gravois,  W.  |  S.,  2^  leagues. 

When  off  at  sea,  abreast  of  the  Isle  a  Vache,  the  middle  of  a  saddle  moutain  over 
Port  St.  Louis  bears  nearly  N.  by  £.,  and  then  the  eastern  end  of  a  Vache  is  between  is 
and  the  ship.  The  island  is  low,  though  hilly,  and  lies  so  under  the  knd  of  the  main, 
that  it  is  not  distinguishable  from  it  at  any  considerable  distance.  At  6  lesguee  olT  ir  ap- 
pears, 88  already  nid,  like  an  asBomidsge  of  small  islands.  The  water  towards  it  rimal- 
ens  gradually. 

The  ssddle  mountains  over  St.  Louis,  which  are  called  the  Grand  Anse  Moomaina,  are 
the  second  high  range  from  the  west  end  of  Hayti.  The  westernmost,  whi^  is  the 
highest,  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  30  or  40  leagues  off,  on  both  sides  of  die  idand. 
Obeerre,  however,  that  after  noon  the  exhalation  of  vapor  is  sometimes  so  great  as  t» 
render  them  invisible.  Be  cautions,  at  such  times,  of  making  the  land,  leet  yea  rvn  oa 
the  dangers  of  the  Isle  a  Vache. 

From  Point  a  Gravois  to  Cape  Tibunm,  the  bearing  and  distance  are  N.  W.  by  W.  4 
W.,  13  leagues.     The  land  about  Cape  Tiburon  is  so  hi^  as  often  to  be  seen  at 
than  20  leagues  offi 

Morant  Point,  the  easternmost  extremity  of  Jamaica,  already  noticed,  bears  from  P< 
a  Grsvoia,  W.  |  S.,  42  leagues ;  and  from  Cape  Tiburon,  W.  S.  W.,  31  leagues. 

In  running  for  Jamaica,  from  the  west  end  of  Hayti,  or  the  Isle  of  Akavela,  be 
dons  of  running  too  foor  north,  lest  you  should  get  on  Monnt  Point,  duB  point  being 
extremely  low.  Ill  thick  hssy  weedier  it  may  possibly  be  approached  so  near  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  weedier ;  the  wind  setting  ri^  on,  and  the  current  always  going  to  leeward. 
By  keeping  the  proper  parallel,  (17^  45',)  you  will  run  down  without  danger,  and  ^bke 
Yallah*8  Point,  off  which  you  are  sure  to  meet  with  pilolB,  who  will  conduct  you  toPoit 
Royal  Harbor,  if  required. 

Sailing  Direetiont  for  the  Coast  and  Harhon  of  Jammau 


MORANT  POINT.— On  this  point  diere  is  a  revolving  light,  time  of  rewolntkni  sue 
minute.    The  tower  is  painted  white,  and  is  103  foot  ab(^  dm  level  of  the  aea.    The 
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centre  of  tM  light  96  feet,  and  can  be  seen  in  clear  weather  31  miles.  Ya]lah*s  HiU 
bears  from  the  li^thouse  W.  |  S. ;  Noith-East  Point  N.  W.  i  N. ;  and  the  Morant 
Keys  S.  S.  E.  i  E.,  33  miles  distant.    Latitude,  17''  66'  N.    Longitude,  76<>  11'  W. 

MORANT  POINT  TO  KINGSTON The  southernmost  hi(|^  land  of  Jamaica 

to  the  eastward  of  Port  Royal,  is  Yallah's  Hill,  which  is  very  remarkable.  The  middle 
of  this  hill  is  20  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Port  Royal  Point.  When  the  fall  of  this  hiU 
bears  W.  i  N*.  steering  W.  by  S.  will  carry  a  vessel  a  league  or  more  to  the  southward 
o{  the  east  end  of  the  island,  which  is  very  low.  The  latitude  at  noon  will  be  a  guide ; 
lor  when  Yallah's  Hill  bears  W.  1  N.,  11  or  12  leagues  distant,  the  ship  will  be  in  lat. 
170  60',  or  17^  61'. 

Should  you  make  the  southernmost  high  land,  bearing  W.  S.  W.,  9  or  10  leaguee 
distant,  when  bound  to  the  south  side  of  the  island,  you  must  haul  up  S.  W.,  to  clear  the 
east  end,  which  will  not  be  in  sight  at  a  greater  distance  than  4  leagues ;  and  observe,  also, 
that  a  current  frequently  sets  to  the  northward  around  thi^jd  of  the  island. 

From  off  Morant  Point,  or  the  east  end  of  Jamaica,  iif^H|)ound  to  Port  Royal,  ships 
should  keep  at  a  distance  of  4  miles  from  shore,  until  paf^PBrant  Bay,  as  the  coast  from 
the  east  end  to  the  southward  of  Rocky  Point  is  lined  with  a  reef  that  stretches  nearly  2 
miles  outward,  and  over  a  part  of  which  the  sea  generally  breaks. 

To  the  westward  from  Rocky  Point  the  coast  eontinaes  rocky  to  about  one  mile 
from  the  shore,  as  far  as  Morant  bay ;  it  is  Uien  clear  to  the  white  cliffs  called  the  White 
Horses,  off  which  there  are  some  rocks,  at  about  half  a  mile  from  shore. 

From  the  White  Horses  to  Yallah's  Point,  the  distance  is  one  league.  In  running 
down,  when  the  former  bear  north,  and  Yallah's  Point  west,  you  will  have  soundings, 
and  frequently  see  the  bottom  in  7i,  8,  9,  and  10  fathoms ;  and  on  approaching  Yallah's 
Point,  the  water  will  be  found  to  deepen  until  you  lose  soundings. 

From  Yallah*s  Point  to  Cow  Bay  Point  there  is  no  danger ;  the  latter  is  bold  to,  as 
well  as  all  the  coast  to  the  westward,  as  far  as  Plum  Point.  The  course  and  distance 
between  the  two  Points  are  W.  by  N.,  8  miles ;  but  should  you  be  3  or  4  miles  from  Cow 
Bay  Point,  yon  must  steer  more  to  the  northward. 

Plum  Point  is  the  south-east  point  of  the  Palisadoes ;  you  may  run  in  boldly  for  it,  and 
approach  its  eiitremity  within  half  a  cable's  length,  having  nothing  to  fear  until  abreast 
of  it,  or  between  it  and  the  Middle  Ground,  in  the  entrance  of  die  eastern  channel  to 
Port  Royal. 

When  you  have  brought  Rock  Fort  N.  by  £.,  you  will  come  on  a  cross  ledge  without 
the  entrance  of  the  channel,  and  must  then  bring  the  leading  mark  on,  which  is  the  north 
part  of  the  Apostle's  Battery  and  the  magasine  of  Fort  Chfurles  in  a  line.  This  mark  is 
to  be  kept  on  until  you  are  abreast  of  Lime  Key.  When  thus  far  advanced,  steer  a 
little  to  the  southward  towards  Rackham  Key,  giving  Lime  Key  a  good  berth,  until 
Port  Royal  Point  comes  open  between  Gun  Key  and  Rackham  Key.  Now  steer  in 
mid-channel  between  these  keys,  and  immediately  after  passing  them,  proceed  directly 
towards  Port  Royal  Point,  till  you  bring  the  fall  of  Yallah's  Hill  on  the  centre  of  Gun 
Key,  which  will  bring  you  between  the  KnoU  and  Port  Royal  Point ;  you  may  approach 
the  point  within  half  a  cable's  length,  and  by  sailing  close  to  it,  you  will  also  pass  between 
it  and  the  Harbor  Knoll,  which  lies  to  the  westward  about  the  length  of  a  cable  and  a  half^ 
with  19  feet  on  it. 

Having  passed  the  point,  steer  to  the  northward  till  the  Admiral's  Penn  comes  to  liie 
north  of  Gallows  Point.  This  mark  leads  you  clear  of  Old  Port  Royal,  where  you  may 
anchor  abreast  of  the  Dock  Yard,  or  even  before  you  come  to  it.  With  a  land  or  north 
wind,  the  channel  between  Gun  Key  and  Port  Royal  is  to  be  preferred :  then  the 
Twelve  Apostles'  Battery  on  the  south  angle  of  Fort  Charles  leads  you  clear  of  Gun  Key 
Reef. 

Strangers,  in  case  of  necessity,  may  pilot  their  ships  down  to  the  anchorage  in  the 
channel,  even  when  the  marks  are  not  to  be  seen,  as  nothing  is  to  be  feared  on  the  side 
of  the  Palisadoes,  which  is  low  and  bushy.  They  must  only  keep  within  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  Plum  Point,  and  steer  down  by  the  Palisadoes,  till  they  bring  Litne 
Key  to  bear  S.  S.  E.,  or  S.  £.  by  S.,  then  they  anchor  in  15»  16,  or  17  &thoms,  near  the 
middle  of  the  channel. 

SHOALS  IN  THE  EASTERN  CHANNEL  OF  PORT  ROYAL.— The  rrnM 
remarkable  shoal  in  the  Eastern  Channel  is  the  Middle  Ground,  or  Eastern  Middle 
Ground,  which  lies  one  and  a  quarter  mile  S«  S.  W.  from  Plum  Point;  it  consists  of  tvro 
patches,  rocky  bottom ;  the  east  patch  having  12  feet,  and  the  west  patch  (about  70  fath- 
oms to  .the  W.  N.  W.  of  the  other)  having  9  &et;  they  are  divided  by  a  narrow  swash,  10 
fi^oms  deep,  and  both  break  with  strong  sea  breezes* 

A  beacon,  with  a  small  triangle,  about  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  been 

erected  on  the  Palisadoes,  between  Great  and  Little  Plum  Points.    When  bearing  N. 

by  W.,  by  compass,  or  in  one  with  Kingston  Church,  it  will  foad  clear  to  the  eastward  of 

the  East  Middle  Gitiuoid. 

You  may  sail  within  the  Middle  Gnmnd,  or  wijtymt  it  to  the  iontfawaxd,  ae  necessity 
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nqun^ :  but  to  the  imnlnmJ  is  ihe  besl  and  Mfcst  dwrnicl.    Hie 

dMBoal  are  wmvob,  fimm  7  to  19  cr  20  frtfaoms ;  but  when  yon  are  part  the  BGdila 

Gnmnd,  tfaoy  are  legnhur,  from  19  to  13  frtboina,  be^reen  Rackbam  and  Gnn  Keys.  . 

T^e  int  key  you  meet  wid^  in  ^Bering  firom  the  Middle  Gimind  towaids  Port  RoyaL 
ia  Lime  Key,  nom  die  north  end  of  which  a  reef  Wretches  about  a  cable's  length ;  year 
eye  is  the  best  mark  for  it,  as  it  is  generally  seen :  to  the  westward  of  the  key  bee  aitethwr 
ahoal,  iMk  8  or  10  feet  npon  it. 

The  knol  off  Port  Roysl  Point  iiUie  third  shoal;  it  is  asmaO  hard  coral  bank  to  the 
southward  of  the  point,  with  only  16  feet  wator  i^MMi  iL  Kyoar  ship  draw  12  or  13  feet 
water,  you  most  be  carefiil  to  keep  clear  of  it. 

To  go  within  the  knoll,  the  leading  mark  is  to  bring  Uie  highest  bnsh  on  Gvn  Key 
(which  is  near  the  middle  of  it)  in  one  widi  YaUah's  Point ;  yon  have  then  10 
water,  and  the  ^dmnnel  is  70  fiithoms  wide.    The  mark  to  s^ike  the  knoll  is  the 
pouit  of  Gnn  Key  on  the  bu^iU  of  Yaflah's,  or  a  ship's  length  open  of  Yalah's  Pi 
the  best  mark  is  the  chnrj^^  the  seTonth  or  eighth  emlNrasiire  of  the  fort,  Sandy  Key 
jnst  open  with  Lime  Key,l^flPon  wiU  have  16  or  17  feet  of  water. 

To  go  between  the  knoll  and  the  Western  Middle  Groond,  which  Ees  dboot  300  &[h- 
oms  to  the  sonth-westward  of  it  the  leadinc  mark  is  True  Land's  Hnmmock  wtthia 
Ytlah's,  on  die  soadieninMst  part  of  Gnn  Key,  or  YaUah's  Point,  well  open  to  the 
■ordiwaid  of  the  north  pinnt  of  Rackham's  Key.  This  ^dmnnel,  whichis  the  widtist, 
has  13  fothoms 'of  water,  is  mostly  nsed  when  taken  with  die  hmd  wind. 

The  anehorsge  is  good  sH  orer  Port  Royal  Harbor :  but  the  best  anchoring  for 
that  are  bound  to  sea,  is  in  9  fethoms,  with  a  notch  on  the  east  side  of  a  hi^ 
called  the  Leadiiic  Noteh,  a  fitde  open  to  the  eastward  of  Fort  Angnsto,  and 
Key  in  one  with  PoH  Royal  Point. 

SOUTH  CHANNEL  OP  PORT  ROYAL.— To  go  to  sea  from  Port  Roy^  yon 
make  nee  of  the  Sooth,  or  the  New  Channel;  the  small  craft  generally  go  throngjh  the 
East  Channel,  bat  it  is  to  be  avokled  by  large  ressek,  nnless  they  are  piime  sailera,  and 
have  a  strong  land  breese  or  north,  widi  an  appearance  of  itolastuig  long  eriOngh  to  carry 
them  throng. 

When  brand  throng  the  Sonth  Channel,  yon  shonU  get  under  way  with  die  had 
wind,  80  soon  in  the  morning  as  yon  can  see  the  marks,  observing  that  the  cnrrent  tfaea 
sets  most  commonly  to  the  westward.  The  general  leading  mark  is  the  Leading  Notch 
in  one  with  the  magsaine  of  Fort  Angnsto,  ^n&ch  is  die  easternmost  bniUKnc  of  the  fort. 
This  mark  leads  sI^bs  of  16  or  17  feet  water  clear  throngh ;  bnt  in  a  line-of-battle  diip^ 
the  notch  ahonid  be  kept  very  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  magamne,  nntil  HdUnre 
Hnmmock  comes  open  with  Fort  SmalL 

To  keep  wel  to  the  westward  of  the  Middle  Gnrand,  be  carefnl  not  to  bring  the  chnrth 
steeple  npon  the  comer  of  the  wall  with  embrasures,  nntil  YaUah's  Hill  is  brongfat  in  one 
widi  Lime  Key.  In  caae  yon  should  not  see  YaBah's  HiD  Point,  look  out  for  a  hammock 
on  Hettihire,  and  when  it  is  open  of  Salt  Pan  fiUll,  yon  will  be  to  the  sonthward  of  ths 
Middle  Ground. 

The  Middle  Ground  is  a  large  coral  bank,  which  often  breaks,  with  only  3  feet  on  it  in 
the  middle ;  the  nordi  and  west  sides  sre  almort  steep.  On  its  N.  W.  edge  lies  a  bnoj 
wliose  marks  are.  Port  Royal  Tower  on  the  fourth  embrasure  of  Fort  Chuiea,  conntiBg 
from  the  westward,  and  HeDshire  Hnmmock  on  the  flag-staff  of  Fort  SmalL 

When  you  have  opened  Hellshnne  Hnmmock  with  Fort  Small,  you  steer  out  widi  ths 
Leading  Notch  a  little  tq  the  eastward  of  the  mapxine,  which  carries  yon  between  ths 
Ihnnken  Man's  Key,  the  Turtle  Heads,  snd  the  &>nth  KnoU;  or,  to  avoid  theee  hcnih. 
yon  ara  to  haul  up  so  aa  to  bring  the  church  steeple  to  the  eastommost  part  of  the  fort, 
and  continue  to  keep  that  mark  until  the  South  Key  is  brought  on  widi  Yallah's  Point. 
Then  yon  msy  haul  to  the  westward,  if  the  wind  wiU  permit.  But  if  yon  Aonld  not 
keep  up  the  leading  mark,  and  the  church  steeple  shrald  come  neer  the  comer  of  the 
fort,  yon  must  then  come  to,  or  tack  and  stand  in.  The  mark,  when  ashore  on  the  Turtle 
Heads,  is  the  church  steeple  upon  the  msgsxine  of  the  fort,  and  Spanish  Town  Land 
jurt  open. 

When  Maiden  Key  is  open  a  ship^s  lencth  to  the  southward  of  Dranken  Bfnn's  Key. 
you  win  be  to  die  sootlnrttd  of  Uie  Soutfi  Knolls,  snd  should  bring  the  Leading  Notch  in 
a  line  with  the  magazine,  which  wiU  bring  yon  close  to  dbe  westward  of  the  Little  Por- 
tuguese, in  8  or  9  fothoms:  when  YsDah's  Hill  comes  to  the  southward  of  Sonth  Key. 
yon  are  then  dear  of  the  Portngneoe,  and  may  haul  to  Ae  S.  £.,  giving  Sondi  Kcy'a 
berth  of  about  a  mile. 

Drunken  Man*s  Key  is  a  narrow  ledge  of  rocks  jurt  above  water,  covered  wiA  aosse 
loose  sand,  that  gpves  it  the  appearance  df  a  sand-bank.  Tothe  soatibwardof  it,  abouthalf 
a  mile,  there  is  a  shoal  winch  breaks  wilh*iBtrong  sea  breesEes;  and  between  it  mad  Drank- 
en  Man*s  Key,  is  a  channel,  having  6  or  7  fothoms  of  water. 

The  Turtle  Heads  are  three  £nigerons  spots,  widi  10  or  11  feet  of 
shoakat  part,  sad  deep  water  done  to  diem.   Ilia  South  KnollBtotheS.£.  oft 
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are  two  mIM  patehaf,  about  70  ikdioma  asmder,  with  23  feet  water  oo  them.  And  to 
the  S.  by  W.  of  these  Ilea  One-Buah  Reef,  which  alwaya  breaks,  and  is  almost  steep  to. 
The  Three-Fathom  Bank  is  a  large  coral  shoal,  with  19  or  20  feet  of  water,  which  breaks 
with  strong  sea  breeies.  A  smdl  patch,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  S.  S.  £.  of  it, 
has  20  feet  of  water;  it  is  called  the  Warrior's  Bank,  from  the  British  diip  Warrior  hav- 
ing lost  her  rudder  ^ere  in  1782i 

The  Little  Portuguese  is  the  southernmost  shoal  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  south  chan- 
nel,   it  has  from  22  to  39  feet  water  over  it,  and  in  general,  a  great  Swell. 

When  Portland  makes  as  an  island,  open  about  three-quarters  of  a  point,  or  a  point, 
with  Hellshire,  you  will  be  to  the  southward  of  the  Three-Fadiom  Bank  and  Warrior. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  land  breese  fails  before  a  ship  can  get  clear  of  the  chan- 
nel; and  there  is  sometimes  a  long  intenral  of  calm  between  &e  land  and  sea  breezes. 
Should  this  occur,  it  will  be  requisite  to  anchor  so  soon  as  the  breeze  fiiils,  or  there  will 
be  danger  of  being  set,  by  the  swell,  on  the  Three-Fathom  Bank,  or  One-Bush  Reef. 
By  inattentk>n  to  this  precaution,  there  have  been  instances  of  ships  slipping  or  cut* 
ting  their  obles,  when  the  sea  breeze  has  come  on,  and  running  into  Port  Royal  to  save 
the  ship. 

The  best  anchorage  is  within  the  length  of  the  Little  Portuguese,  with  the  leading 
notch  a  litde  open  to  the  eastward  of  the  magazine  of  Fort  Augusta.  Then,  if  die  wind 
changes  sontheiiy,  a  ship  may  easily  return  to  Port  Royal,  or,  with  the  common  sea 
breeze,  may  proceed  to  sea. 

When  dear  of  the  channel,  if  bound  to  leeward,  you  may  steer  S.  by  W.,  or  not  far- 
ther to  westward  than  half  a  point  more  westerly,  in  order  to  avoid  some  shoal  spots  that 
lie  to  the  south-eastward  of  Wreck  Reef. 

Wreck  Reef  always  breaks*  This  danger  lies  about  a  mile,  or  Utde  more,  to  the  S.  £. 
from  Hellshire  Point,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  There  is  a  chan- 
nel for  small  craft  between  it  and  Hellshire  Point.  About  a  mile  to  the  S.  W.  of  the 
reei^  there  Is  a  shoal  spot  of  31  fathoms,  with  7  fathoms  around  it. . 

7b  $aU  through  %oUh  Ae  sea  breeze, — Ships  of  war,  or  those  that  sail  well,  may  safely 
proceed  to  sea  from  Port  Royal,  if  they  can  lay  S.  by  £.,  or  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  it, 
if  the  foregoing  precautions  be  strictly  attended  to.  When  through  the  channel,  sound- 
ings will  be  found  of  10  and  11  fathoms,  if  steering  S.  by  W.,  until  Portland  bears  W. 
N.  W. 

The  shoals  in  general,  when  the  sea  breeze  prevails,  may  be  distinctly  seen  from  the 
mast-head.  They  appear  of  a  brownish  color,  being  covered  with  large  branches  of  coral. 
The  greatest  part  of  them  are  very  steep,  having  a  depth  of  several  fathoms  close  to  them. 
The  bottom  of  the  channels  between  is  mostly  soft  mud  or  clay. 

Ships  bound  to  windwund  from  Port  Royal,  if  they  can  weaUier  the  Middle  Ground  by 
the  time  the  sea  breeze  comes  on,  may  pass  through  the  Eastern,  or  Windward  Channel, 
and  thus  they  may  gain  6  or  7  miles  more  to  windward  than  by  going  through  the  South 
Channel.  SnuUl  sloop-rigged  vessels  generally  pass  this  way ;  but  to  others  it  is  hazard- 
ous ;  because,  if  the  land  breeze  fiuls,  with  an  interval  of  calm,  a  swell  may  come  on  ahead, 
and  be  extremely  dangerous. 

NEW  CHANNEL  of  Port  RovaL— The  New  Channel  lies  to  the  eastwaid  of  the 
South  Channel,  and  almost  parallel  to  it;  it  is  certainly  preferable,  on  many  accounts,  to 
the  South  Channel;  it  has  smooth  water  till  you  come  to  South  Key,  wiUi  good  anchor- 
ing ground,  easy  riding,  and  a  facility  of  going  to  sea  to  the  southward  with  the  sea  breeze, 
as  far  as  S.  £.,  See. 

The  leading  mark  to  enter  this  channel  is  a  remarkable  flat  hummock  on  the  moun- 
tain to  the  N.  N.  W.  of  Port  Royal.  When  the  middle  of  this  hummock  is  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  white  house  standine  to  the  N.  W.  of  Fort  Augusta,  it  leads  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  harbor  and  Point  Knmis,  as  well  as  between  the  east  edge  of  the  Western 
Mkldle  Ground,  and  the  west  end  of  Rackham*s  Key  Shoal.  Steer  with  these  marks  on 
till  a  remarkable  round  hillock,  to  the  westward  of  Stony  Hill  Barracks,  comes  open  to 
the  eastward  of  Gun  Key. 

After  you  have  opened  this  hummock,  you  steer  away  to  the  southward,  keeping  it 
open  till  a  saddle  in  the  mountains  to  the  N.  W.  comes  in  a  line  with  Fort  Small. 
Then  you  bring  the  same  hummock  on  the  centre,  or  west  edge  of  Gun  Key ;  which 
marks  carry  you  to  the  westward  of  the  shoals  on  the  east  side  of  the  channel,  and  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  Great  Portuguese.  So  soon  as  Portland  ap- 
pean  like  an  island,  you  may  haul  to  the  eastward,  being  clear  of  the  reef  and  shoals  of 
South  Key. 

The  shoals  in  this  channel  are,  1.  The  Western  Middle  Ground,  (on  the  east  side  of 
which  there  is  a  buoy^  and  the  small  shoals  to  the  souAward  of  this  ground. 

2.  The  Great  Bay  Shoal,  which  has  16  feetlesst  water,  and  a  floating  beacon  in  18  feet 

3.  The  Four  Fadiom  Knoll,  a  venr  small  spot,  with  no  less  than  24  feet  water  on  ft,  and 
deep  water  aS  round.    Ships  of  90  net  draft  may  sail  over  it,  as  the  water  is  smooth. 
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Between  Great  Bay  Sboal  and  Sonth  Key  Breaker*,  there  are  two  Bhoakr  t^e  nortlH 
emmost,  at  about  half  a  mile  S.  by  W.  from  the  former,  is  steep,  and  a  small  part  of  it 
appears  jost  above  the  snr&ce  of  the  water.  This  shoal  always  shows  itself  by  the  rip- 
pling on  it.  About  half  way  between  this  and  the  breakers  lies  the  second  shoah  hani^ 
only  16  feet  of  water. 

The  South  Key  Breakers  have  a  buoy  upon  them.  The  marks  for  die  west  ed^  of 
this  reef  are,  the  leading  notch  open  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  capstan-honse,  uid  a 
saddle  mountain  to  the  N.  W.  and  Fort  Small  in  one. 

Haifa  mile  to  the  southward  of  these  breakers  is  the  Eighteen-Feet  Reef,  remarkable 
by  the  great  swell  upon  it.  To  the  westward  of  that  reef  lies  the  Great  Portuguese, 
which  is  the  southernmost  shoal  on  the  west  side  of  the  channel. 

The  preceding  description  of,  aud  directions  for,  the  South  Channels,  may  be  considered 
as  more  for  the  use  of  the  pilot,  than  of  the  general  navigator.  Captain  Livingston  has 
said,  **I  think  the  Derrotero  is  right  in  omitting  directions  for  any  of  the  channels  at  Port 
Royal,  Jamaica,  excepting  the  eastern  ooe,  as  directioDS  for  the  Southern  Channels  are 
absolutely  useless:  because  no  one  who  is  unacquainted  ought  to  be  fool-hardy  enough  to 
attempt  carrying  any  vessel  in  or  out,  except  by  the  Eastern  Channel,  even  with  the  mo^ 
correct  instructions  and  most  accurate  cbait." 

OLD  HARBOR,  LONG'S  WHARF,  &c.— Mr.  Leard's  directions  for  theee  haihon 
are  as  follow:  Being  clear  of  the  South,  or  New  Channels,  steer  to  the  southward,  or  S. 
by  W.,  and  give  Wreck  Reef  a  berth  of  two  miles;  and  then  edge  away,  and  bring  the 
foil  of  Bnffiiletto  Hill  to  bear  W.  |  N.,  or  W.  by  N.,  and  steer  for  it:  this  will  lead  yea 
to  the  southward  of  the  foul  ground  off  the  Pelican  Keys ;  and  as  you  approach  tiiem 
you  will  see  Pigeon  Island,  which  is  low  and  bushy,  in  a  direction  of  the  foil  of  Bnzi- 
letto  Hill;  keep  it  so,  and  pass  the  PeUcan  Keys  in  7i,  7,  and  64  fothoms;  and,  as  yon 
steer  down  with  those  marks  on,  you  will  see  a  remarkable  hummock  on  the  mountain 
to  the  northward,  called  Codjoe  Hill:  (it  is  like  a  jockey's  cap.)  When  this  hummock 
comes  on  the  west  extremity  of  the  slant  fall  of  Groat  Island,  and  will  bear  N.  4  W.,  then 
haul  to  the  N.  W.  by  N.,  for  Old  Harbor.  This  last  mark  leads  you  clear  to  westward 
of  Dry  Shoal,  part  of  which  is  even  with  the  surfoce  of  the  water,  and  you  will  see  iu 
You  will  have  from  6|  to  6,  or  54  fothoms;  and,  after  you  have  passed  Dry  Shoal,  eon- 
tinue  steering  N.  W.  by  N.,  and  you  will  deepen  your  water  to  8  fothoms. 

And  as  you  approach  Careening  Key,  will  shoalen  it  to  seven  and  six  fothoms.  Tea 
must  give  Careening  Key  a  berth  of  nearly  half  a  mile,  to  avoid  a  reef  that  runs  from  k 
to  the  south-east;  and  steer  direct  for  the  wharfs  at  Old  Harbor,  and  anchor  in  4^  or  4 
fothoms,  keeping  clear  of  the  reef  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor,  which  generally 
shows  itself. 

The  most  frequented  and  best  channel  for  entering  into  this  great  bay  is  between  Pel- 
ican and  Bare-Bush  Keys;  and  to  take  it,  those  who  come  from  Cow  Point  must  sten- 
W.  S.  W.  i  W.,  9  leagues,  and  until  the  slope  of  the  Braziletto  Mountain  bears  W.  by  N. 
With  this  mark  and  bearing  you  proceed  to  Pigeon  Island,  &c.  The  Brasiletto  Moantain 
cannot  be  mistaken,  it  being  the  northernmost  of  the  two  which  are  seen  to  the  west,  and 
the  southern  is  of  a  round  shape.  The  opening  which  these  mountains  forms  is  the  point 
to  be  used  as  the  leading  mark,  bearing  W.  by  N.,  as  above. — DerroUro,  Sfv- 

Long^s  Wharf  and  Salt  River. — If  you  are  bouod  to  Long's  Wharf,  in  sailing  to  the 
northward  of  Pigeon  Island,  there  is  a  small  white  shoal  of  only  18  feet  on  it;  it  shoalena 
gradually  on  the  east  eod,  and  bears  north  from  Pigeon  Island,  distance  one  mile.  The 
south  edge  of  Round  Hill  just  open  with  Braziletto  Hill  leads  on  it.  Yon  may  safl 
between  this  shoal  and  Pigeon  Islaod,  io  6,  7,  6,  or  5  fothoms;  but  to  the  nordiward  ti 
the  straigfatest  course.  Afrer  passing  Pigeon  Island  steer  to  the  north-west,  and  briag 
the  top  house  about  one-third  from  the  north  side  of  the  large  opening  or  gap  in  the  moan- 
tains;  this  mark  leads  between  the  reefo  to  the  anchorage  at  Long's  Whar(  in  4  or  3| 
fodioms. 

S(dt  Rivtr  Anchoraffe. — If  you  are  bound  to  Salt  River,  after  passing  Pigeon  Island, 
keep  the  south  part  of  Braziletto  Hill  open  a  little  on  your  larboard  bow,  which  will  lead 
you  close  to  Salt  Island ;  you  may  go  either  to  the  northward  or  southward  of  Salt  IslaiuL 
but  the  north  passage  is  the  best.  You  may  pass  witbio  a  cable  and  a  half's  distance  of 
Salt  Island,  on  the  north  and  west  part:  on  the  south  part  is  a  reef  which  shows  itseC 
and  is  steep  close  to  it.  There  is  a  reef  extendiog  along  on  the  east  akle  of  Long  Island, 
which  yon  see;  and  also  a  reef  extending  from  the  Salt  River  Shore  to  the  eastward, 
which  sometimes  breaks.  Therefo]*e,  steer  round  the  north  end  of  Salt  Island,  at  aboot 
two  or  two  and  a  half  cables  distance  from  it;  and  then  steer  towards  the  entrance  of 
Salt  River,  until  you  bring  the  sonth  edge  of  Pigeon  Island  almost  in  a  line  with  the 
south  edge  of  Salt  Island :  keep  them  in  that  direction,  and  when  you  are  in  44,  4,  or  ^ 
fothoms,  anchor,  according  to  the  size  of  your  ship.  If  you  are  in  a  low  veaael,  it  will  be 
necefcary  to  go  a  little  up  the  shrouds,  to  see  Pigeon  Island  over  Salt  Island.  The  aomh 
end  of  Pigeon  Island,  a  little  open  to  the  aonthwud  of  Salt  Island,  leads  on  the  edgeaf  tlia 
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Salt  River  Reef.  There  is  good  anchorage  under  the  west  part  of  Salt  Island,  in  five 
fethoms  and  a  half,  good  holding  ground. 

Peake  Bay, — To  sail  into  this  bay,  give  the  reef  that  runs  6ff  Rocky  Point,  a  berth  of 
a  cfble'f  length,  or  more,  and  steer  towards  the  north  part  of  the  sandy  beach,  and  an- 
chor in  4^,  4,  or  3^  fathoms,  good  holding  ground.  The  reef  off  Rocky  Point,  and  the 
reef  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  are  nearly  even  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that 
you  fi;eneraJ]y  see  them.     There  is  a  great  sea  in  this  bay,  with  strong  sea  breezes. 

West  Harbor, — The  entrance  into  this  harbor  is  between  two  coral  reefe,  that  are 
nearly  even  with  the  surface  of  the  water;  and  the  heads  of  coral  frequently  show  above 
water.  The  channel  between  the  reefs  is  above  half  a  mile  wide,  with  6  and  61  fathoms 
in  it.  There  is  very  good  anchorage,  with  smooth  water,  just  to  the  westward  of  the 
north  reef^  in  5it  5,  or  4  fathoms,  good  holding  ground.  The  land  to  the  westward  does 
not  show  any  mark  that  I  could  find  to  guide  you  into  this  anchorage,  but  it  is  not  difficult. 
*  As  you  go  to  the  westward  in  the  west  harbor,  the  water  shoalens  to  8  or  9  feet.  It  is 
also  shoal  on  the  south  side,  towards  the  raanc^roves,  and  smooth  water. 

Going  to  Sea  from,  Old  Harbor,  Long* s  Wharf,  S^, — Ships  generally  get  under  way 
with  the  land  wind,  so  as  to  get  clear  of  the  reefs  near  the  anchorage,  before  the  sea 
breeze  comes  on.  Being  clear  of  the  reefs,  you  may  turn  out  with  the  sea  breeze,  and 
may  go  on  either  side  of  Pigeon  Island.  The  channel  between  Pigeon  Island  and  the 
reef  of  the  Half  Moon  Keys  is  two  miles  wide,  with  deep  water ;  but  the  smoothest  water 
is  to  the  northward  of  Pigeon  Island.  You  may  stand  towards  Qoat  Island  and  Cabarita 
Point,  by  your  lead:  the  soundings  are  gradual,  and  tack  when  you  come  to  5  or  4i 
fathoms.  If  the  sea  breeze  should  be  very  strong,  you  may  anchor  under  Dry  Shoal, 
and  wait  for  the  land  wind.  But,  with  moderate  sea  breezes,  any  ship  may  turn  out 
between  the  keys  and  reefs.  Being  as  far  to  the  eastward  as  Dry  Shoal,  and  in  standing 
to  the  southward,  your  leading  mark  for  the  channel  between  Bare-Bush  Key  and  Mor- 
-ris'  Shoal,  is  Cudjoe  Hill,  on  the  slan^  fall  of  Goat  Island,  the  same  as  for  Dry  Shoal; 
keep  it  so  until  the  Half  Moon  Keys  come  in  one;  then  you  are  to  the  eastward  of  Mor- 
ris* Shoal,  and  may  edge  away  a  little,  keeping  the  Cudjoe  Hill  about  a  large  eaiFs  breadth 
on  the  lower  part  from  the  slant  of  Goat  Isknd,  which  mark  will  lead  you  along  the 
white  water  on  Bare-Bush  side  to  sea.  But  if,  in  standing  to  the  southward  from  Dry 
Shpal,  you  find  that  you  cannot  weather  Morris*  Shoal,  which  you  will  know  by  the 
fall  of  Cudjoe  Hill  not  being  within  a  saiFs  breadth  of  the  fall  of  Goat  Island;  in  this 
case  you  must  tack  to  the  northward,  when  Bare-Bush  Key  bears  £.  S.  £.,  or  when  a 
saddle  hill  to  the  north-west  of  Pigeon  Island  is  just  coming  on  the  north  end  of  Pigeon 
Island.  And,  in  standing  to  the  northward,  tack  when  the  fall  of  Braziletto  Hill  comes 
on  the  centre,  or  near  the  north  end  of  Pigeon  Island ;  you  may  approach  the  white 
water  on  the  side  of  Bare-Bush,  to  5  fathoms.  There  is  a  good  channel  between  Morris* 
Shoal  and  Half  Moon  Keys;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  approach  the  latter  on  the  south-east 
side,  for  you  will  have  from  6  or  7  fathoms  to  12  feet,  in  one  or  two  casts  of  the  lead.  To 
the  £.  S.  £.  and  S.  £.  of  Bare-Bush  Key,  distant  about  one  mile,  are  some  spots  of 
coral,  with  from  Si  to  5  fiithoms  on  them,  and  7  fathoms  cbse  to  them.  And  to  the 
southward  and  S.  S.  £.  of  the  Portland  Keys,  distant  about  two  miles,  are  some  spots  of 
3i  and  4  fiithoms  on  them.  After  you  have  passed  those  keys  in  sailing  to  die  westward, 
come  no  nearer  Portland  than  two  or  two  and  a  half  miles,  or  7  or  8  fiithoms;  for,  the 
reef  off  Rocky  Point,  which  is  the  west  part  of  Portland,  extends  nearly  two  miles  firom 
the  point  to  the  southward. 

It  is  said,  that  about  thirty  years  ago,  ships  sailed  over  Morris'  Shoal;  if  so,  it  must  have 
grown  fast,  for  there  is  not  at  present,  more  than  9  or  10  feet  on  the  north  edge  of  it,  and 
a  great  swell  in  general.  Marks  for  the  east  end  of  it;  Cudjoe  Hill,  about  halfway  from 
the  fall  of  Goat  Island,  upon  the  low  and  bushy  land  towards  the  rising  to  the  westward; 
(this  rising  is  commonly  called  Little  Goat  Island;)  and  the  Half  Moon  Keys  about  four 
degrees  open,  and  norUi  part  of  Bare-Bush  Key  bearing  £.  |  S.  Marks  for  the  west  end 
are,  Cut^oe  Hill,  on  the  afore-mentioned  rising  of  Little  Goat  Island,  and  Bare-Bush  Key 
bearing  £.  }  S.  It  is  in  length  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  in  breadth  about 
one-sixth  of  a  mile,  and  shoalens  too  sudden  for  your  lead  to  be  a  guide  in  standing  to- 
wards it. 

PORT  ROYAL  TO  PORTLAND In  proceeding  towards  Portland,  observe  that 

Wreck  Reef,  which  is  a  large  shoal  composed  of  dry  rocks  and  breakers,  lies  about  half 
way  between  Port  Royal  and  Old  Harbor,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
•here.  This  danger,  which  appears  in  the  day,  consists  of  two  parts,  having  between 
them  a  channel  of  4  fiithoms  water.  Ships  passing  in  the  night  should  approach  no 
nearer  than  in  12  fathoms,  or  come  to  an  anchorage  until  morning.  Within  the  reef 
there  is  good  shelter,  and  tolerable  anchorage,  in  4  and  5  fathoms,  tottom  of  sand,  with 
shells  and  mud.    Heve  Vessels  occasionally  ride  during  the  prevalence  of  a  breeze,  ice* 

From  Port  Royal  to  Portland,  the  distance,  on  a  circuitous  course,  is  9  leagues.  la 
this  track,  when  clear  of  the  South  Channel,  give  Wreck  Reef  a  berth  of  2  miles. 
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Thero  are  wnDdiiip  oQtward  m  ftr  m  wiA  tb»«MteniiDdtt  ludof  HeflibM. ^ 

N.  ^  E.,  and  Rocky  Point,  or  the  Boatfaenmiost  knd  of  Portknd,  N.  W.  i  N.  Wllii 
tiMM  bearings,  sonndittgi  have  bean  found  of  from  17  to  23  fiidioiiifl»  and  the  BooLt  oaat 
BO  groimd  at  80  fathoma,  althoQgh  not  a  ahip^a  lengtfifrom  the  frrmer. 

The  Pedro  Keys;  from  Ae  JUmarkM  ofH.  M.  S.  Wmdketter,  Caniam,  Ae  Hmu 

W.  Wdedey,  R.  N. 

THE  PORTLAND  ROCK  is  ebfated  from  15  to  20  feet  abote  die  lerelof  the  aw. 
The  Wincfaeater  rounded  it  on  die  aontfa  aide,  and  brought  it  to  bear  eaat,  carTTing  froai 
10  to  14  fiithoma  water,  on  aaandj  bottom,  with  pieoea  Si  ooraL  In  tfaia  bearing  a 
might  anchor  with  aafety  in  moderate  weather. 

* 

We  made  the  latitude 17»  7'23''N. 

longitadey 77  25  20  W. 

which  ia  only  520"  difTerent  from  De  Mayne*8  meridian  distance  reduced ;  he 
considered  Port  Royal  in  76<>  52'  36''  W.,  wfaOst  we  used  76<»  49'  W. 

We  stood  from  the  Portland  Rock  to  the  S.  W.,  carrying  from  12  to  15  fiiAoma,  and 
haling  these  soundings  ftzther  to  the  southward,  than  lud  down  by  tibe  chart.  We 
saw  the  Eastern  Breakers,  so  called  by  De  Mayne :  they  appeared  to  have  an  extent 
of  about  two  cables*  length,  with  two  small  rocks  above  water,  and  were  breaking  in  aH 
quarters. 

Near  these  the  water  shoaled  to  8  fethoms  and  a  half;  and  when  Aey  (die  rocks)  bore 
N.  N.  £.,  distant  4  miles,  we  had  only  7|  &thoms,  the  Pedro  Keys  just  then  commg  in 
sight.  Steering  W.  by  S.,  we  aoon  after  had  no  bottom,  haring  ^pt  into  die  indent,  aa 
shown  in  De  May  ne*B  chart,  so  that  the  ahoalest  j^vter  we  had  must  have  been  very  near 
the  edge  of  the  bank. 

We  did  not  go  nearer  than  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  eastward  of  the  Pedro  Keya,  and 
had  no  soundings  widi  the  hand-lead ;  but  the  chronometers  gave  the  centre  of  the  mid- 
dle key  770  47'  13"  W.,  or  58°  13"  west  of  Port  RoyaL 

THE  SOUTH-WEST  BREAKERS.-— They  are  dangerous,  and  requhe  a  atrict 
lookout.  The  sea  breaks  over  two  small  rocks,  not  more  than  three  feet  abore  the  level 
of  the  sea,  constandy,  but  so  irregulariy,  that  from  the  deck  of  a  vesseL  and  in  a  mode- 
rate breeze,  a  high  breaker  might  not  be  distinguishable  oftener  dian  once  in  5  minutes, 
and  the  ordinaiy  onea  would  Jbe  taken  for  waves.  In  the  Winchester,  with  a  good 
head  lookout,  we  passed  within  three  miles  of  these,  without  their  being  discovered. 

On  the  west  skle  they  are  bold  to.  Having  stood  to  the  northward  on  the  bank, 
IDS  them  at  the  above  named  distance,  we  carried  11, 12,  and  10  &thoms  for  six  miles. 
When  the  breaker  bore  S.  S.  W.  about  that  distance,  we  tacked,  and  stood  for  it ;  and 
when  about  three  miles  distant,  the  soundings  became  irregular,  varying  from  11  to  8i 
fiithoms. 

We  were  at  noon  as  near  to  it  as  one  mile,  bearing  east,  and  we  had  not  leaa  than  nine 
fathoms. 

The  whole  breaking  part  does  not  extend  more  than  1  or  ll  cabtea*  lensth ;  but  it  is  to 
be  supposed  there  is  foul  ground  to  the  eastward  of  it  for  a  mile  or  so.  The  ocean  caikx 
of  the  water  above  it  was  remarkable  even  in  soun(^gs,  and  I  ahould  be  for  this 
cautious  in  approaching  it  to  the  eastward. 

Latitude  of  Sondi-West  Breaker lO*"  47' 56"  N. 

Longitudeof  do        78    10  32  W. 

or  1^  2r  32"  weat  of  meridian  of  Port  Royal,  which  is  nearly  a  mile  to  the 
De  Mayne's  reduced. 

The  Pedro  Shoals  (Bivon  Bank  of  the  Spaniarda)  have  been  regvlariy  amrvejad,  aad 
the  representadon  of  them  in  the  charto  is  to  be  relied  on.  Of  die  Caacab^l,  er  RaltiB- 
snake,  which  is  suppoaed  to  diadnguiah  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  Pedro  Bank,  it  doea  net 
exist,  as  there  has  been  an  accurate  survey  of  the  bank,  and  it  was  not  to  be  foand. 

CARLISLE,  or  WITHY-WOOD  BAY,  to  die  weat  of  Povdand,  m  an  open  bay; 
winds  from  W.  to  S.  £.  Its  S.  £.  extremir^  ia  die  rocky  point  of  Portland,  from  whkh 
n  spit,  of  12  feet  of  water,  extends  about  three-qnaitera  of  a  mile  to  the  S.  W.  Waal- 
ward  of  Rocky  Point  is  a  bank,  called  Robeitson*s  Shoal,  on  aome  part  of  which  thers 
an  only  6  feet  at  low  water.  The  outer  edge  of  this  shoal  ii  one  mile  and  a  half  west 
from  Rocky  Point.  The  form  of  the  ahoai  ia  near^  oval,  from  £.  to  W.  Ito  brandds 
N.  and  S.,  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

To  aail  into  the  bay,  bring  a  remarkable  round  hill  to  bear  nearly  north,  and  steer  for 
k,  until  Rocky  Point  comes  almost  on  widi  the  east  point  of  Pordand.  Hence,  namd- 
ing  RobertBon*s  Shoal,  you  may  cone  to  an  anchor  in  from  5  to  4  fotfaoma.  Widk  dm 
hill  above  mentioned  N.  by  £.,  there  is  a  spot  of  31  fodioma,  at  abovt  2i  milea  from  the 
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beach.  VH&i  tfie  fort  N.  E.,  or  N.  K*  £.,  it  the  best  place  to  anchor  in  ibr  loading,  be- 
cause your  boatB  can  sail  both  ashore  and  aboard  with  ^e  sea  winds.  No  tides  nere* 
bat  a  strong  westerly  current  generally  runs  in  the  offing.    Var.  6^  60'  £• 

Along^e  coast  to  the  westward,  to  the  distance  of  neariy  twenty  miles  from  Carlisle 
Bay,  at  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  shore,  Uiere  is  a  regular  depth  of  4  and  4i 
fiithoms* 

ALLIGATOR  POND  KEY.— Animator  Pond  Key  is  a  key  just  above  the  surfiuse 
of  the  water,  with  a  reef  all  round  it.  its  distance  from  the  shore  is  about  four  mile0« 
and  vessels  may  approach  it  by  the  lead,  or  on  seeing  the  breakers.  There  is  good  an- 
chorsge  for  small  vessels  along  shore,  between  it  and  the  main,  in  3  and  4  fathoms. 

BRU  N£  BANK,  a  small  bank,  having  on  it  a  little  more  Aan  4  fiithoms,  with  12  or  13 
dose  to  it,  lies  six  miles  S.  £.  by  compass,  from  Allijprter  Pond  Key.  The  shoal  is 
about  a  mile  and  three-quarters  in  extent,  from  east  to  west,  and  one  mile  and  a  half  ip 
breadth :  it  has  from  4  to  6  &thonks  water  on  it,  and  the  outer  edge  is  abeat  8  miles  from 
tile  shore. 

PEDRO  BAY,  &;c.— In  Pedro  Bay,  to  the  westward  of  Pedro  Bluff,  there  is  good 
anchorage  for  any  vessels,  but  it  is  open  to  southeriy  winds.  The  lead  is  here  the  best 
guide  for  anchoring  The  coast  hence  to  the  westward,  nearly  to  Parratee  Point,  is  bold 
to.  Off  Parratee  Point  is  a  small  reef;  and  to  the  N.  W.  of  this  point  is  Black  River, 
which  is  formed  by  extensive  reefii.  To  clear  these  re^  keep  Pedro  Bluff  open  with 
Parratee  Point. 

The  entrance  of  Black  Ewer  is  between  two  reefr,  and  has  not  more  than  8  feet  water. 
To  sail  into  the  river,  when  advancing  from  the  eastward,  keep  Pedro  Bluff  open  of 
Parratee  Point,  till  vou  bring  the  churdi  on  with  a  gap  in  the  highland,  or  to  bear  K.  E.; 
then  steer  directly  for  the  church,  which  will  cany  you  into  the  best  of  the  channeL  It 
is  full  of  heads  of  coral  rocks. 

PORT  ROYAL  TO  BLACK  RIVER;  by  Mr.  Town,  1817.— On  leaving  the 
South  Channel  of  Port  Royal,  when  bound  to  the  westward,  you  may  clear  Wreck  Reef 
bjr  keeping  the  Magazine  of  Fort  Johnson  open  of  St.  George's  Rocks,  until  Portland 
bears  west ;  thence  you  may  alter  your  course  along  tibe  land,  as  there  are  no  dangers 
to  be  apprehended,  until  you  approach  Alligator  Key,  about  4  miles  S.  E.  i  E.,  from 
which  is  the  Brune  Reef^  already  described. 

Pedro  Bhiff  is  very  remarkable,  and  may  be  known  from  any  other  land  on  the  coast. 
At  4  or  6  mOes  to  the  eastward  of  the  Uuff,  there  is  a  romarkable  white  spot  in  the  cliff 
called  the  White  Horses,  which,  when  you  first  make  it  from  the  eastward,  appears 
like  a  schooner  under  sail,  close  to  the  land. 

From  Parratee  Point  to  Luana  Point,  the  bearing  and  distance  are  N.  W.  by  W.  i 
W.,  9  miles.  The  coast  between  forms  the  bay  of  Black  River,  which  is  obstructed  by 
a  number  of  reefs,  all  of  which  Ue  within  the  line  of  the  two  exterior  points,  and  a  course 
N.  W.  by  W.  i  W.  will  therefore  lead  clear  of  them.  The  bay  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  regularly  surveyed.  The  main  channel,  which  is  between  two  reefr,  hss  only  18 
feet  of  water. 

If  going  to  Black  River,  or  its  bay,  when  advancing  towards  Parratee  Pomt,  take  care 
not  to  approach  the  point  nearer  than  one  mile,  ss  there  is  a  reef  extending  off  to  the  S. 
W.  nearly  a  mile.  Your  leading  marks  into  tl^  bay,  to  the  anchorage  where  merchant 
ships  load,  will  be  the  church  just  open  to  the  eastward  of  a  large  cotton-tree :  run  in 
wita  this  msrk,  until  yon  are  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town,  and  anchor  in  about  18  feel. 
Large  ships,  that  cannot  approach  so  near  the  town,  should  anchor  under  the  eastern 
shore,  in  8  or  9  fothoms.  Your  best  mark  for  anchoring  ts,  Pedro  Bluff  shut  in  about  a 
cabie*s  length  of  Parratee  Point,  in  91  fathoms,  with  ^e  town  bearing  about  N.  £.  by  E. 
i  E.  There  is  a  very  danserous  reef  Iving  on  the  western  side  of  wb  bay,  with  only  4 
feet  of  water  on  the  shoalest  part.  There  is  also  a  coral  bank,  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  bay,  with  only  21  fothoms  over  the  shoalest  part. 

From  Luana  Point,  the  coast  continues  clear  for  a  league  and  a  half  to  the  N.  W.,  but 
it  thence  becomes  foul,  and  so  continues  to  Bluefiekl's  Bay,  6cc>  The  dnrect  course  and 
distance,  clear  of  danger,  from  Luana  Point  to  South  Negril,  the  S.  W.  end  of  Jamaica, 
are  W.  N.  W.  i  W.,  nearly  10  leagues. 

South  4  leagues  from  Bluefiekl's,  lies  a  rocky  bank,  discovered  in  1821,  with  from  13  to 
20  fathoms  on  it. 

BLUEFIELD'S  BAY.— This  part  of  the  coast  is  environed  by  reefr,  and  the  an- 
chorage here  for  large  ships  is  without  a  rocky  ledge,  which  stietches  from  Crab  Pond 
Point  to  the  west  of  BInefield's,  and  joins  the  reef  of  Savanna  h  Mar.  Vesself  coming 
from  the  eastward,  to  anchor  in  the  bay,  must  keep'  down  by  the  outside  of  the  reef,  or 
keep  the  land  to  the  eastward  open  of  die  point,  until  the  Jeading-maTk  is  brought  on, 
which  is  the  overseer's  house,  a  little  open  to  the  eastward  of  the  tavern,  bearing  N.  £. 
br  £.  i  E.  For  anchoring,  bring  the  overseer's  house  and  tavern  in  a  line,  N.  E.  by 
£.  i  E.,  and  the  easternmost  pMt  E.  S.  E.  Ships  dravring  16  or  17  feet  water,  may 
nil  over  the  rocky  ledge,  in  3|  or  4  fotiiomsv  whh.  the  overaeet'a  house  and  tavern  ae 
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■bofef  until  over  the  ledgOv  wbidi  ney  be  knofini  bj  finding  a  Bua&j  IwiUntn^  aad  e 
of  5i  or  6  frdumio.    The  wntering  i^Me  »  Id  the  northward  of  die  Bhiff  Point*  oa  Ae 
lee  tide  of  die  bey.    Water  nay  abo  be  obtained  at  a  stream  off  Bfaiefield'o  Bivnr, 
the  tavern* 

In  steering  in,  keep  the  lead  going,  and  be  ready  to  anchor*  aa  die  irafear  ihoalBoa  1 
aaddeoJy. 

SAVANNA  LA  MAR.— The  coast  firam  Bhiefield*s  to  Savann  la  Mar  is  rocky,  in 
some  plsoes*  to  the  distonce  of  two  miles  from  the  shore.  The  entnmoe  to  Savanna  la 
Mar  is  very  nsirow,  and  Ges  between  a  small  reef  called  die  Biiddle  Ground,  (on  wbaA 
diere  is  a  depth  of  only  ionr  feet,)  and  another  reef  having  7  or  6  leet  over  it.  In  An 
channel  there  is  a  depUi  of  19  or  20  feet.  The  leading  mink  in,  is  a  large  gap  on  An 
highkod,  caDed  the  Dolphin  Head,  in  a  line  with  a  remarkable  large  troe  on  the  hrwland, 
to  the  eastward  of  the  lovrn,  and  bearing  N.  i  W.  This  maik  lends  dose  to  the  MidAe 
Ground,  which  wiU  be  seen.  AAerpassing  the  latter,  haul  to  the  eastward,  and  an- 
chor in  17, 16,  or  15  feet  of  water.  This  channel  should  never  be  attempted  withonl  a 
pilot. 

A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  westward  of  the  former  dtannel,  is  the  Groat  Channel  of  Sa- 
vanna la  Mar,  which  is  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  has  a  depth  of  24  to  19  and  13  feet  tuwanls 
the  shore*  To  sail  throng  in  mid-channel,  it  is  only  reqfnisito  to  bring  the  feit  on, 
bearing  N.  N.  E. 

On  the  southern  extromity  of  the  bank  extending  from  shore,  between  Savanna  la  Msr 
and  J<^n's  Point,  the  Britndi  ship  Monarch  struck,  in  1782,  upon  a  bottom  of  eonL 
This  extremity  lies  with  John's  Point  bearing  N.  W.  by  W.  i  W^  and  wil  bo  arosded 
by  keeping  one-half  of  the  hi^  land  of  SonUi  Negril  open  to  die  aondiward  of  John'a 
Pomt. 

In  traversing  hereabout,  it  is  necessaiy  to  be  reiT  particnlir  in  die  nae  of  die  lead,  for 
the  bank,  which  extends  along  the  froan  of  Bloefieid's  and  thence  to  opposite  Snvannn  la 
Mar,  See.  is  rocky,  and  has,  on  its  edge,  from  20  to  24  feet  of  water ;  and  on  it  i 
White  Banks,  ther^  aro  many  shoals  with  littie  water  on  them,  some  of  which 
and  many  have  breakera.  withovt  the  edge  of  the  reef^  and  Toiy  near  to  it,  aro  6 
oms  of  water,  whidi  augments  to  13  fethoms  at  three-qnartors  of  a  mile  fiosa  the  e^ge 
of  the  bank :  the  dendi,  therefore,  is  the  best  guide,  mr,  when  yon  get  frtim  8  to  10 
ftdioms,  yon  will  be  mm  one-diird  te  half  a  mifo  fiiom  die  edge  of  the  reef;  and  when 
you  get  13  fethoms  you  wil  be  threeHpiarters  of  a  mile  fi^m  it;  and,  porsaing  ynnr 
route,  yon  should  not  keep  in  the  depth  of  8  or  10  fethoms,  but  in  that  of  13  to  15 ;  for 
only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anchorsge  they  are  for  taking,  shonld  tassels  get  into  An  fnt 
of  these  depdis.  The  anchorage  of  Savanna  la  Mar  is  of  the  same  nntnre  aa  that  of 
Bloefield*s :  large  ships  must  anchor  outside  of  the  reet  and,  in  such  a  situation,  tibcy 
win  not  be  sheltered  from  die  sea,  from  east  round  to  S.  by  W.  Itaeems  probable 
such  will  very  seldom  come  to  this  place,  because  they  hero  run  mnch  risk  of  kiaing 
anchors ;  as  the  instant  then  is  the  least  appeamnoe  of  die  wind  freshening,  they 
make  saiL  Such  ▼essels  as  do  not  draw  more  than  12  or  13  feet  of  water  may 
upon  the  bank,  and  behind,  (or  in  the  lee  of  the  reefe,)  in  15  or  16  feet  of  wntea^ 
die  town  bearing  N.  N.  W.  1  W.,  neariy  three-qmrters  of  a  mile  distant.  Yon 
cross  over  the  edge  of  the  bank  so  soon  as  the  whsrves  at  Savanna  U  Mar  bear  N*  W.  fay 
W.,  which  will  be  diree-<piarters  of  a  mile  to  windward  of  the  Eastern  Channel,  Ithnt  is, 
if  the  vessel  is  on  the  edge  of  the  reel,  or  near  it,)  and  sending  a  boat  to  be  f^aced  to  the 
westward  of  the  Middle  Ground ;  it  will  serve  for  a  guide  and  buoy ;  and  then  ynn  hvn 
only  to  share  close  to  the  boat,  as  the  mean  to  keep  clear  of  die  reef  to  leeward.  T^ 
boat  mayj>roceed  with  the  leading  mark  as  above,  or  may  steer  northeriy  until  ahe  tomes 
to  the  edge  of  the  roei^  which  runs  along  to  the  east  of  the  anchorace ;  and,  keeping 
along  the  southern  edge  of  this  reef,  she  must  thence  steer  N.  W.  ^  N.  so  aoon  as  the 
whsirf  of  Savanna  la  Mar  bears  on  that  rhumb ;  with  this  course  she  will  paaa  over  the 
rock. 

WESTERN  END  OF  JAMAICA.---Froro  St.  John's  Point  to  Soudi  NegriU  the 
coast  is  bold  to,  or  high  and  steep.  The  indent  between  South  and  North  Negril,  ia  csled 
Negril,  or  Long  Bay,  and  affords  tolerable  anchorage.  Clooe  to  the  south  side  of  North 
Negril,  is  Negril  Harbor,  a  small  harbor  with  good  anchoring  ground  for  amafl  roasels ; 
and  to  the  north  are  Oranffe  Bay  and  Half-moon  Bay.  places  fit  for  drogera.  dee.  Sa 
miles  to  die  N.  E.  from  North  Negril  is  Green  Iskna  Harbor,  and  about  21  milea  from 
the  latter  is  Davis  Core.  These  aro  places  seldom  resorted  to,  but  by  dioee  iHm  go  thidier 
on  purpose  to  load,  and  have  pifciti. 

A  rock,  with  24  feet  water  on  it,  was  aeon  some  yean  since  by  one  of  die  afaipe  in  a 
convoy  lying  to,  about,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  40  miles  west  of  Nc^^ril  Point;  Jamaica: 
and  I  am  pretty  certain  it  was  in  lat.  18^  24'.  It  was  noticed  In  public  orden  ai  Post 
Royal. 

Between  N^ril  and  North  Pedro  the  coast  is  bold,  eaeeptmg  at  Green  Uand,  whiA 
is  bw,  and  environed  by  a  reeC  neariy  even  with  the  water.  •  From  Padre  Point  to  die 
harbor  of  Lncea,  voasols  may  stand  within  a  mile  of  the  shore. 
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Mr.  Town  sajs,  a  ship  being  off  the  west  end  of  Jamuca,  and  bonnd  to  any  port  on 
the  north  side,  shonld  endeavor  to  round  the  points  called  Sou&  and  North  Nexril,  as 
close  as  she  can  :  for  the  cnrrent,  in  general,  sets  to  the  N.  £.  If  proceeding  for  the 
Harbor  of  Lucea,  you  may  know  its  entrance  by  a  remarkaUe  notch  in  the  mountain, 
catted  the  Dolphin  Head.  *At  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  harbor  there  is,  abo,  a  re- 
markable white  spot  io  the  land,  which  may  be  seen  eight  or  ten  miJeB  off, 

HARBOR  OF  LUCE  A.— This  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  north  side  of  the  island. 
It  is  lafo,  there  being  little  danger  in  sailing  in  or  out  The  N.  E.  point  is  called  Luces 
Poigt,  and  on  the  western  point  stands  the  fort.  Vessels,  having  opened  the  harbor, 
aland  dbrectly  in,  only  giving  the  Fort  Point,  on  the  western  side,  a  bertii,  as  a  reef  stretohes 
from  it,  on  the  extremity  of  which  there  is  generally  a  buoy.  To  sail  in,  bring  the  re- 
maibable  mountain,  catted  the  Dolphin  Head,  open  te  the  westward  of  Barbara  HUl,  which 
has  a  house  on  the  top  of  it,  and  is  on  the  east  skle  of  the  harbor,  bearing  nearly  S.  by  £• 
Continue  on  in  this  direction,  until  the  fort  bears  west,  when  you  wiU  be  withui  the  Fort 
Reef.  Hence  proceed  towards  the  town  on  the  west,  and  anchor  in  6  or  6  fathoms, 
muddy  bottom,  with  the  fort  bearing  from  N.  by  W.  to  N.  N.  W.,  and  Lucea  Point,  at 
the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance,  from  N.  N.  E.  to  N.  N.  E.  i  E. 

Those  approaching  this  place  from  the  eastward,  must  observe  to  keep  at  least  three 
miles  fit>m  shore,  until  past  Buckner's  Reef,  which  lies  off  Mosquito  Cove,  and  sometimes 
breaks.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that,  around  Lucea  Point,  and  to  the  north-eastward, 
there  is  a  rocky  flat,  extending  out  to  a  considerable  distance. 

Within  the  point  the  reef  extends  to  a  cable's  length  from  shore.  It  is  nearly  steep 
to,  and  the  heads  of  coral  sometames  appear  above  water. 

For  passing  clear  of  the  edge  of  the  eastern  bank,  the  mafk  is  Malcolm  House,  which 
stands  on  a  smatt  hitt  or  rising  at  the  east  end  of  Lucea  Town,  brought  on  the  east  end 
of  the  fort,  and  kept  so  until  you  bring  the  Dolphin  Head,  as  already  mentioned,  to  the 
westward  of  Bacbara  Hill.  This  mark  leads  through  8,  7,  and  6  fsthoms,  then  deepen- 
ing to  13,  and  shoaling  again  into  the  harbor. 

MOSQUITO  COVE,  an  excellent  harbor,  lies  three  and  a  half  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  the  harbor  of  Lucea.  Here  a  hundred  sail  of  merchant  ships  may  lie  securely  from 
att  winds.  The  channel,  at  the  entrance,  is  little  more  than  a  cable's  length  in  breadth, 
but  widens  inward  to  where  the  harbor  has  from  7  to  41  &thoms.  The  bottom,  in  gene- 
ral, fo  muddy.  To  sail  in  you  may  pass  to  the  eastward  of  Buckner's  Reef,  or  over  its 
eastern  end,  in  54  or  6  fothems.  The  course  into  Mosquito  Cove  is  nearly  S.  E.  by  S., 
but  it  shonld  not  be  attempted  by  a  stranger  without  great  caution,  as  the  entrance  is  much 
contracted  by  a  reef  from  the  esstem  side. 

MONTEGO  BAY ^The  northern  point  of  Montego  Bay  lies  in  htitude  18»  321'. 

This  is  a  good  bay  with  the  wind  from  N.  N.  E.  to  the  eastward  and  southward ;  but  it 
ia  open  to  the  north  and  west ;  and  the  northerly  wind,  in  December  and  January,  has 
firequentlT  driven  vessels  on  shore. 

xo  sail  in  firom  the  eastward,  give  the  point,  on  coming  down,  a  berth  of  two  miles,  in 
ovder  to  avoid  a  reef  which  extends  from  it,  and  which  may  be  distinctly  seen  from  the 
bows,  when  in  4  or  6  fadioms.  When  you  open  the  town  you  may  approach  the  reef, 
which  is  pretty  steep,  into  10,  9,  or  8  fathoms,  and  wiU  see  the  bottom.  You  now  haul 
round  towards  the  town,  but  must  not  venture  to  anchor  until  you  have  well  shut  in  San* 
dy  Point,  (without  the  bay  on  the  north,)  with  Old  Fort  Point.  For,  with  Sandv  Point. 
in  signt,  there  are  from  35  to  30  fathoms,  and  the  bank  is  so  steep  that  the  anchor  Witt 
not  bold.  If  a  ship  drives  off  she  wiU,  with  a  sea  breeze,  be  in  danger  of  grounding  on 
the  lee  reefs.  The  mark  for  the  best  anchorage  is,  the  barracks  upon  the  niU  in  a  Une, 
or  nearly  so,  with  Redwick*s  Stone  Wharf^  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  bsy.  The  ground 
here  is  good  in  11, 10,  and  9  fathoms.  On  entering  from  the  westward  with  a  fair  wind, 
tiie  church  bearing  east  leads  directly  to  the  anchorage. 

The  fbUowing  descriptions  and  directbns,  are  those  of  Mr.  Town  :  Montego  Bay  af- 
fords good  anchorage  for  '20  or  30  vessels,  except  during  the  prevalence  of  strong  north 
winds,  which  generally  commence  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  end  in  the  latter 
end  of  February.  With  the  general  trade  wind,  which  is  from  the  N.  E.  to  the  £.  N. 
E.,  ships  witt  ride  here  with  perfect  safety.  There  is  a  small  harbor,  or  cove,  io  the  N. 
E.  part  of  the  bay,  which  will  hold  from  10  to  12  vessels.  This  is  the  only  safe  place  for 
sliips  during  the  strong  north  winds. 

On  coming  into  this  bay  with  the  sea  breese,  which  is  from  N.  £.  to  E.  N.  E.,  you 
should  endeavor  to  get  well  to  the  eastward  before  yon  attempt  to  run  in. 

The  leading  mark  for  clearing  the  Old  Fort  Reef,  which  extends  from  the  anchorage 
in  the  bay  to  the  northward  of  the  northemoMst  point,  is  the  Boge  Road  end  on,  bear- 
ing south,  or  souA  a  little  westerly.  Proceed  with  this  mark  until  Montego  Church 
comes  open  of  Old  Fort  Point ;  then  haul  in  for  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  town,  and  when 
Sandy  Point  is  shut  in  with  Old  Fort  Point,  you  may  anchor  in  from  17  to  10  fii&oms, 
fi  ne  sand  and  mud.  The  reef  off  and  to  the  nordiward  of  Okl  Fort  Point,  lies  nearly  one 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  shore;  advance,  therefore,  no  nearer  to  the  point  northward 
of  Old  Fort  Point  than  two  miles. 
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Abo^  $  milM  to  the  wMtwud  of  Montego  Bay  m  a  onan  creek,  a  bay  wiliinot, 
is  called  €hreat  RiMda.  In  this  bay  merchant  veasefa  hj  to  load ;  there  being  a  ifaoal  ex- 
tending nearly  the  whole  of  the  way  acieoi,  whkh  aAnda  good  ihelter  fiir  ihipa  lyiag 
here  (raring  die  north  winda. 

All  ahipa  lying  either  in  Mootego  Bay  or  at  Great  Boada,  pay  harbor  duea,  at  the  rate 
of  one  ihilling  per  ton,  regwtor  tonnage;  and  in  the  event  of  any  ohip^a going  into  the 
Inner  Harbor,  at  Montego  Bay,  she  ia  charged  one  half-penny  per  ton  Ibr  eveiy  day  iT 
ahe  may  lie  in  this  haibor,  in  addition  to  the  lee  that  ia  paid  tor  andioting  in  t^  bey. 

If  bound  from  Moolego  Bay  to  the  eastward,  I  wooU  reoomnie»d  leaving  the  bej 
the  evening,  so  soon  as  the  land  wind  cornea  off^  which  will  geaekaOy  ran  yon 
the  bay^  a^  in  a  good  offing  Ibr  the  aea  breese.  It  ia  generdly  reoomnModed  to 
windward  clooe  to  the  land,  in  order  to  have  the  adfantsge  of  the  easCem  cnrrenli 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  only  advantige  yon  have  by  keeping  in  shore  is,  that  yon 
the  hnd  wind,  which  sometimes  will  carry  yon  well  to  the  eastward  doing  the  ni^ift.  fiv 
the  current  sets  to  the  westward  aa  often  aa  to  the  eastward.  If  yoor  destination  be  Fal- 
month  Harbor,  endeavor,  if  by  ni^bt»  to  keep  die  shore  chiae  aboard,  and  the  huMi 
win  lead  you  to  the  eastward. 

PEAK  OF  TARQUINO.— In  workmg  hence  to  windward,  in  dear  wealher, 
Cuba  is  visible,  a  remarkable  hiU  wiD  be  &oeraed.  Thte  is  die  Pkso  de  Tarnaina,  the 
highest  land  on  this  side  of  Cuba,  which  bears  from  Montego  Point  N.  £•  I  N^  diataaft 
35  leagues;  from  St.  Anne*s  Bay,  N.  by  £.,  28|  leagnea;  and  from  the  east  end  of  Ja- 
maica, N.  N.  W.,  40  leagnea,  by  which  yon  may  judgs  how  frr  yon  are  to  windward  en 
any  other  bearings.    The  Peak  of  Tsronino,  dEc,  have  alrsadk  been  described. 

FALMOUTH  HARBOR,  or  MARTHA  BRAE.— Thk  harbor,  which  liea  6 
to  the  eastward  of  Montego  Bay,  is  a  bar  harbor.    Its  i^k*«*mJ,  or  entrance,  in  vuy 
row,  not  more  than  16  or  17  feet  in  depth,  and  too  intricate  to  be  sttamptiid 
pOot.    The  town  of  Falmouth  ia  situate  on  the  western  side  of  the  harbor,  dirmn^imit 
the  greatest  part  of  which  there  ia  a  regular  depth  of  from  5  to  10  fathoma. 

MARABONA  BAY.— At  about  3  leagnea  to  the  eastward  of  Fahnoulfais  Mardbona 
Bay,  which  is  very  remarkable.  It  has  a  few  pleasant  plantation  ckiae  to  it;  and  on  the 
hill  over  it  is  a  hrge  house  or  castle,  formeriy  the  rsaidenoe  of  Brian  Edwarda, 
torian  of  the  West  Indies.  Within  a  league  to  the  eastward  of  this,  is  the  small 
of  Rio  Bueno. 

RIO  BUENO  AND  DRY  HARBOR.--Rio  Bueno,  which  liea  nenly  4 
to  the  eastward  of  Fafanouth,  ia  a  bay  expooed  to  all  winds  between  N.  and  W.  N. 
and  has  but  iodiflferent  anchomge,  the  bank  beingsteep.     It  is  seldom  lisitod  fay  o 
than  merchant  vessels,  which  go  diere  to  load.     From  the  entrance  to  the  place  of  an- 
chorage, the  distuice  is  about  2  milea.    The  harbor  is  finrmed  by  two  reels.    A  ship 
lie  with  tibe  point  N.  N.  W.  i  W.,  ra  9, 8,  or  7  fiidioms.    Diy  Harbor,  wUch  fiea  3 
more  to  the  eastward,  is,  however,  a  good  harbor  fiir  small  vessek,  although  its 
be  narTO#,  and  has  a  depdi  of  only  16  feet. 

ST.  ANN£*S  BAY.— The  entrance  of  thn  bay  liea  m  kt.  18°  31',  bmg.  77<>  13'. 
It  is  narrow,  and  lies  between  two  reeft,  which  have  on  their  edges  3  and  ^  firthnins, 
deepening  abruptly  in  the  channel  to  10  and  11  fiilhoma.  The  entrance  is  less  thnn  half 
a  cable's  length  in  breadth,  and  liea  with  tibe  barracks  on  the  rise  of  die  hill,  bwaiing^  oeaily 
8.  IE.,  but  it  is  notto  be  attempted  without  a  pibt.  With  a  northerly  wind,  a  atream  of 
oonsiderable  strength  sets  outwards  thn>u|^  the  channel:  this  is  eocaaioned  by  thn  great 
quanti^  of  water  thrown  over  the  reefs  by  the  sweO.  In  paasing  in,  as  the  water  ia  deai^ 
vessels  ffeaersUy  pass  close  to  the  western  reeC  on  the  starboard  side. 

Bfr.  Town  says,  St.  Anne's  Bay  liea  about  12  miles  to  die  eastward  of  Dry  Harbor. 
This  bay  may  be  kbeirtt  by  its  having  a  very  regular  row  of  cocoanut  trees  aronnd  it, 
dose  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  town  of  St.  Anne,  which  stends  on  the  side  of  a  hilon 
the  S.  £.  side  of  the  bay.  The  houses  stand  ckise  to  the  water's  edge  on  An  wustera 
sale,  and  the  ^antationa  are,  in  appearance,  in  a  state  of  cultivation  much  superior  to  aay 
westward  of  thk  pbce.  The  hariwr  of  St.  Anne  is  small,  and  iadoae  to  the  town.  Yon 
may  anchor  here  in  from  6  to  9  fathoma,  gocNl  ground. 

OCHO  RIOS,  which  lies  7  miles  to  the  esstward  of  St.  Anne's,  is  an  anchorage  open 
to  die -north  and  N.  W.  winds.  To  enter,  you  ssil  by  a  reef  which  spits  off  fi^m  the 
eastern  side  of  the  bay,  hauling  up  and  bringing  the  westernmost  part  of  it  N.  N.  W.  i 
W.  to  N.  W.,  in  7  fathoms.  There  is  another  reef  to  the  southward,  but,  as  the  water 
is  very  clear,  it  wiB  be  seen.  This  is  a  small  harbor,  frequented  by  merchant  veaseii 
only,  which  go  there  to  load. 

ORA  CABECA,  10  miles  to  die  eastward  of  Ocho  Rioa,  is  another  andtOrage,  ex- 
posed like  the  former  to  north  and  N.  W.  wiiids.  To  sail  in  here  when  advancing  firom 
the  eastward,  first  make  Oalina  Point;  in  order  to  which,  when  off  at  sea,  bring  the  west- 
ernmost hi^  land  of  the  Blue  Mountains  S.  S.  £.,  which,  thus  kept  on,  will  lend  to  the 
point.  To  anchor,  give  die  small  reef  on  the  east  side  a  berth,  and  when  die  wi 
most  bfaiff  point  bean  W.,  or  W.  by  N.,  anchor  in  Si»  6.  or  7  frthoi 
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Captain  Livingatoii  tayi,  it  m  not  generally  known  that  in  Allan*s  Hole,  which  is 
formed  by  teefr  level  with  the  water  on  the  one  side,  and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay  on 
the  other  side,  weaaeU  drawing  from  10  to  12  feet  may  lie  as  secure  as  in  any  harbor  in. 
Jamaica.  When  once  inside  the  ree&  the  bottom  is  quite  clear,  and  die  reefs  completely 
break  the  sea  off.  Vessels  drawing  not  more  than  12  feet  of  water  may  warp  into  this 
place.  At  the  north  end  of  the  reef  is  an  islet,  with  bushes  on  it,'diTidea  from  the  main 
land  by  a  narrow  and  shaUow  channel.  Allan's  Hole  has  two  <hitrances;  one  throueh 
the  reef,  which  is  extremely  narrow,  and  one  by  the  point  of  the  reef:  but  neither  ou^ 
to  be  attempted  without  a  pik)t. 

GALIN A  POINT  lies  4  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Ora  Cabeca.  This  point  is  tow,  but 
tibe  land  to  the  southward  of  it  is  high;  and  in  making  it  from  the  westward,  a  remarka- 
ble round  hill  that  stands  within  the  point,  will,  on  its  first  appearance,  form  th^  point; 
bat,  on  a  nearer  approach,  the  land  slopes  off  to  the  northward  to  a  low  point. 

PORT  MARIA The  entrance  of  this  harbor  lies  in  lat.  18^  27',  and  lon^.  76o  63'. 

Its  anchorage  is  open  to  N.  N.  E.,  N.,  and  N.  W.  winds.  In  comine  in,  the  high'  island^ 
named  Cabarita  Island,  must  be  seen,  and  its  northern  point  should  have  a  berth  of  two 
cables'  length.  You  may  haul  into  the  bay,  and  anchor  with  the  N.  W.  point  of  the  bl- 
and N.  £.,  or  N.  £.  by  N.,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  cable  or  a  cable  and  a  halTs  length. 
Small  vessels  drawing  10  feet  of  water,  may  anchor  between  the  island  and  the  main. 
The  bottom  is  foul  in  the  outer  part  of  the  bay,  and  many  ships  have  injured  it  by  heav- 
ing over  their  ballast.  There  is  not  room  for  more  than  ten  or  twelve  vessels  to  Ue  here« 
as  the  foul  ground  extends  neariy  over  the  whole  harbor. 

From  Port  Maria  the  coast  trends  £.  S.  £.,  6  miles,  to  Blowing  Point;  thence  it  con- 
tinues S.  S.  £.  i  £.,  about  6  miles,  to  Anotta  Bay. 

ANOTTA  BAY,  which  lies  about  11  miles  to  the  S.  £.  of  Port  Maria,  has  its  anchor- 
age open  to  N^and  N.  W.  winds.  To  sail  in,  give  the  reef  on  the  eastern  side,  which  is 
caDed  the  Schoolmaster,  a  sufficient  berth ;  then  steer  down  until  you  biing  the  tavern, 
a  building  easily  known,  S.  by  W.  or  S.  When  advanced  wi^in  the  Schoolmaster,  haul 
a  little  to  the  eastward,  and  have  the  anchor  clear,  the  bank  beins  steep  and  narrow.  The 
first  sounding  will  be  10  or  9  fathoms.  Let  go  in  7  fathoms,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  shore,  with  good  holding  ground.  Be  cautious  of  anchoring  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  bank,  as  it  vm  not  hold,  and  you  may  be  in  danger  of  getting  on  shore  to  the 
westward. 

A  brig  of  war  was  lost  on  the  outer  reef  a  few  years  ago.  I  have  often  heard  her  name 
during  my  residence  at  the  bay,  but  it  has  escaped  my  memoir.  She  was  so  far  out  that 
no  one  had  any  suspicbn  that  she  was  in  the  least  danger;  and  it  was  only  in  consequence 
of  her  loss  that  they  discovered  the  reefs  lay  so  for  out.  Mr.  M' Donald,  harbor  master 
and  senior  pilot  at  the  bay,  surveved  the  reefr ;  but  he  informed  me  his  survey  was  for- 
warded to  PpH  Royal,  to  be  produced  at  the  trial  of  the  officers  of  the  brig  which  was 
lost.    What  I  have  stated  above  was  from  his  information. 

The  earthquake  feh  in  Jamaica,  in  1811,  was  particularly  severe  at  Anotta  Bay.  Part 
of  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  sunk,  and  where 
vessels  used  to  anchor,  there  is  now  no  bottom  to  be  found ;  or  at  least  I  have  been  as- 
sured, none  has  been  found,  though  I  heard  somebody  at  the  bay  bay  that  it  has  been,  at 
170  fatboma.  When  this  spot  smak,  a  vessel  was  riding,  with  a  kedge  out  in  that  direc- 
tion to  steady  her.  In  an  instant,  as  an  eye-witness  assured  me,  she  seemed  as  if  going 
down^atern  roremoet,  and  then  suddenly  rising  again,  swung  round  at  once.  This,  it  was 
soon  discovered,  was  occasioned  by  her  kedge  being  swallowed  br  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
when  it  sunk;  and  the  audden  rise  of  the  vessel  again  vnuB  caused  by  the  hawser,  bent  to 
the  kedge,  giving  way,  or  the  timber  to  which  it  was  attached  yielding. 

Anotta  Bay  is  an  extremely  unhealthy  place;  so  is  Port  Maria;  but  Ora  Cabeca  is  a 
tolerably  healthy  situatk>n. 

Of  Anotta  Bay,  Captain  Livingston  says,  "This  is  the  wildest  road  I  ever  saw.  No 
▼easel  ought  to  enter  it,  without  being  uncommonly  well  found  in  ground-tackle.  They 
ought,  by  all  means,  to  have  chain  cables.  The  following  is  from  memory  only :  The 
reef  off  Gibraltar  Point,  the  Schoolmaster,  is  mudi  more  dangerous  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. The  late  Mr.  Angus  M'Donald,  the  harbor  master,  informed  me  that  it  extends 
fully  41  miles  out;  and  some  places  have  only  from  6  to  9  feet  of  water,  while  Uiere  are 
gaps  or  jDiteways  through  them,  with  as  many  fathoms.** 

PORT  ANTONIO,  which  Ues  about  8  miles  from  the  N.  £.  end  of  Jamaica,  was  for- 
merly a  king's  port,  where  there  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  careening  wharf,  &c^ 
It  is  formed  by  nature  into  two  harbors,  divided  by  a  peninsula,  on  which  stands  the  town 
of  Titchfiekl,  to  the  N.  and  N.  W.  of  which  lies  the  island  called  Navy  Island,  extending 
£.  and  W.,  tod  about  a  half  a  mile  in  length. 

To  sail  into  the  eastern  harbor,  first  bring  the  eastern  part  of  the  Blue  Mountains  to 
bear  about  S.  S.  W.,  and  steer  in  that  direction  until  yon  approach  near  Folly  Point, 
the  east  point  of  the  eastern  harbor.  Next  Iving  die  church  (which  is  a  large  square 
bnikling,  on  the  skle  of  the  hill  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  bay)  on  with  the  second  wharf 
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firom  the  westward,  bearing  S.  by  W.  i  W^  and  yoa  wfll  dins  pasa  safely  into  tfie  liaHnr. 
But  observe  that  on  approacbiog  the  fort,  (wbldi  stands  on  the  western  side,  npon  the 
point  of  Titehfieklpeninsnla,)  to  open  the  church  to  the  eastward  of  die  wharf.  Whe« 
the  fort  bears  N.  W..  yon  may  anchor  in  8,  9, 10,  or  11  fiithoms,  good  holding  grovnd. 
The  bottom  is,  indeed,  so  stiff,  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  get  up  die  an^hon. 

The  preceding  diredtions  must  be  particukriy  attendwi  to,  in  order  to  avoid  a  reeC 
which  stretches  nrom  the  eastern  end  of  Navy  Island,  as  well  as  from  the  point  of  ^km 
peninsula.  The  eastom  side  of  the  harbor  is  shoal,  and  there  is  a  reef  nearly  in  the  mid- 
dle, haTing  over  it  only  8  or  10  feet  of  water. 

7b  sail  into  &ie  wesUm  harbor^  after  having  brought  the  church  weB  open  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  fort,  proceed,  under  easy  sail,  into  the  entrance  of  the  channel  between  Navy 
Island  and  Titchlield,  bringing  a  long  building,  which  is  a  store-house,  standing  on  a  b3 
to  the  westward,  open  of -the  south-western  point  of  Navy  Iski^^.  This  mark  is  to  be 
kept  on  until  the  church  appears  open  to  the  westward  of  the  peninsula;  dien  hanl  rooad 
to  die  S.  W.,  and  anchor  in  from  7  to  4  fiohoms,  where  there  is  good  groond. 

A  channel,  called  the  Hog  Channel,  leads  directly  firom  sea  Into  the  western  faarhor, 
from  the  west  end  of  a  lone  reef  that  extends  from  Navy  Island ;  but  it  is  crooked  and 
narrow,  has  only  13  or  14  feet  of  water  on  the  western  part  of  it,  and  is  dieiefore  used 
only  by  smafl  vessels.  

The  tides  here  are  not  regular,  being  Influenced  by  the  winds.  The  variation  in  1771 
was  7°  15'  E.,  and  it  is  still  neaity  the  same. 

Of  Port  Antonio  Mr.  Town  says  die  western  hartwr  is  the  best,  die  eastern  being  ofM 
to  the  north  winds.  When  entering  the  port,  widi  the  sea  breese,  keep  as  neari|y  in  mid- 
channel  between  Navy  Island  and  the  main  as  you  can.  Run  in  with  the  leading  mark 
on,  and  anchor  in  about  6  or  7  fethoms.  If  in  a  small  ship,  anchor  in  4  or  5  fethoma,  as 
the  ground  without  the  latter  depdi  is  foul. 

PORT  MORANT.— This  b  a  good  harbor,  but  the  reefe  extend  to  die  distance  of 
half  a  mile  from  shore,  on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  and  the  breadth  of  die  channel  be- 
tween is  only  a  cablets  length  and  a  halt  As  the  direction  of  the  entrance  is  N.  I  W., 
it  can  be  attempted  only  widi  the  sea  breexe,  or  between  the  hours  of  10  and  2  in  the  (fay. 
To  sail  in,  a  ship  must  lay  N.,  or  N.  by  E.,  until  the  leading  mark  is  on.  This  mark  is  a' 
remarkable  house,  which  stends  upon  a  hifll,  ni  a  line  with  the  east  end  of  die  eaateta- 
most  red  cliff  bearing  N.  i  W.  With  this  mark  you  may  sail  into  the  bay  with  aafecy. 
Take  care  not  to  approach  too  near  die  reefe,  but  bring  the  marks  exacdy  as  deecribed. 
You  will  thus  have  9,  8,  7l,  7, 6i,  6, 5,  and  a  quarter  less  5  to  4  fiohoms  of  water,  "nieto 
is  anchorage  in  61  and  7  fethoma,  with  the  leading  mark  on,  and  Pero  Battery,  wliich  is 
on  the  eastom  side,  bearing  E.  S.  E. 

The  CAYMANS  are  diree  iahmds  lying  between  die  meridians  of  79'>  90',  and  81<» 
35'  W.,  and  paraflels  of  19®  10',  and  19<*  45'  N.  The  larger  and  westernmost  ia  named 
tfaa  Qnnd  Cayman,  the  aeoond,  the  Litde  Cayman,  and  the  easternmost  the  Cayman 
Brack. 

The  Grand  Cayman  was  regulariy  surveyed  by  Mr.  George  Gauld,  in  the  year  1773 ; 
but  that  gendeman  ascertained  neither  its  true  latitude  nor  iti  longitude. 

The  GRAND  CAYMAN  is  about  8  leagues  bng,  and  two  and  a  half  broad.  !%& 
S.  £.  end  lies  in  hititnde  19'^  16'  N.,  and  the  N.  £.  point  in  latitude  19<>  22^.  The  east- 
em  end  is  surrounded  by  a  reef,  extending  a  mile  and  a  half  frvm  shore,  winch  thence 
extends  aleng  the  north  and  south  coasts.  Off  tbe  S.  W.  point  there  is  also  a  key  and 
reefii,  to  which  a  good  berth  must  be  given.  The  N.  W.  or  west  poinMs  3  leagues  from 
the  S.  W.  point,  and  between  is  the  spot  called  the  Hogsdes,  where  diere  is  a  smaD  vi- 
lage,  off  which  you  may  anchor  in  fixim  12  to  7  fathoms,  by  bringing  die  sontfaeminoiC 
house  to  bear  E.  by  S.  at  half  a  mile  finm  shore.  The  bottom  is  rocky,  but  you  may  see 
the  ground  where  you  lot  go,  as  die  water  ia  very  clear;  it  will,  however,  be  proper  to 
buoy  up  die  cables,  and  steady  the  ship  with  a  small  anchor. 

Captain  Dakel,  in  some  observations  on  passing  the  Grand  Cayman,  has  said,  ^  Hw 
island  is  low,  covered  with  cocoanut  and  other  trees,  and  of  greater  extent  than  people 
who  never  aaw  it  generally  imagine.  The  nordi  side  forms  a  bay,  across  the  mouth  of 
which  runs  a  reef  of  sunken  rocks,  which  may  be  readily  seen  in  die  day  time,  befitrs 
you  are  near  enou^  to  run  any  kind  of  risk.  It  is  totally  impossible  for  any  thing  bat 
small  craft  to  anchor  on  this  side,  for  there  are  no  soundings  close  to  the  reeC  and  the 
deepest  water  over  it  is  6  feet,  though  there  are  2  or  3  fiohoms  within  it.  The  smal 
resseb  of  the  island  go  in  here,  as  they  do,  likewise,  on  the  south  side,  which  is  abo  find, 
and  not  to  be  approached  by  strangen. 

^  The  west  end  of  Grand  Cayman,  which  is  best  inhabited  and  mostly  resorted  to,  is 
the  only  |dace  where  fairge  vessels  can  come  to<  diongfa  even  here  it  is  but  indifferent 
anchorage;  Ibr,  without  the  utmost  care,  you  are  in  danger  of  getting  your  cables  cut 
bv  the  rocks;  or  may,  perhaps,  let  so  your  anchor  in  a  pfause  wheie  it  cannot  be  par- 
chased.  Our  anchor  gat  under  the  Mielf  of  a  rock,  and  we  had  two  days'  hard  woric  to 
purchase  it;  norcould  we  have  weighed  it  at  all,  if  we  had  not  borrowed  a  smaD  aadier: 
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(we  rode  by  our  only  ancfaor,)  and  backed  witb  a  swivel.  Thia  luckily  hooked  anoliher 
ahelf :  we  hove  upon  the  cable  that  was  fiiat  to  it»  and  then  with  much  difficulty  purchaaed 
our  own  anchor  from  under  the  rock.  We  came  to  in  11  fiithoma,  but  moat  of  the  in- 
habitants say  that  8  fiuhoms  is  the  anchorage. 

**  Your  first  sounding  going  in  are  about  17  fathoms,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off  shore ; 
after  which  you  shallow  your  water  2  or  3  fiithomst  eveiy  ship's  length,  tfll  you  get  into 
8  &thoms,  where  you  may  come  to  in  one  of  the  white  holes.  These  holes  are  patches 
of  sand  among  the  rocks,  which  you  can  easily  see  when  looking  over  the  side.  Let  a 
careful  person  look  ouVforward,  to  pick  a  large  hole,  and  be  sure  you  let  go  your  anchor 
well  towards  the  weather  side  of  it,  that,  when  you  veer  away  cable,  it  may  not  come 
upon  the  rocks.  If  it  should  come  to  blowi  and  you  are  in  danger  of  dragging  your  anchor 
towards  any  of  the  shelves,  you  must  heave  it  up  again.  You  can  plainly  see  your  an- 
chor as  often  as  you  please,  and  you  can  easily  distinffuish  the-  rocky  bottom  from  the 
white  holes,  by  its  blackness.  Observing  the  above  directions,  you*  cannot  get  amiss ; 
perhaps  you  do  .best  not  to  take  a  pilot,  as  they  are  not  over  careful. 

"The  west  end  forms  a  kind  of  double  bay;  the  southernmost  is  the  road.  Give  the 
middle  point  a  good  berth,  as  some  rocks  lie  off  it :  you  need  not  heave  the  lead  until 
you  see  the  bottom,  for  you  will  get  no  ground  till  then.'* 

The  Grand  Cayman  is  inhabit^  by  many  persons,  descended  from  the  old  buccaniera, 
exclusive  of  negroes.  The  climate  and  soil  are  singularly  salubrious ;  the  people  are 
vigorous,  and  commonly  live  to  a  great  age.  They  raise  various  produce  for  their  own 
use,  and  have  some  to  spare.  As  navigators,  their  chief  employment  is  to  fish  for  turtle, 
and  to  pilot  vessels  to  the  adjacent  parts. 

Refreshments  may  be  obtained  here ;  as  fi>wls,  turtle,  yams,  plantains,  cocoanuts,  &c.« 
but  no  beef  nor  mutton.  Water  is  procured  by  fillins;  a  bucket,  about  twenty  yards  from 
ihe  beach;  the  weU  bearing N.  N.  £.,  or  N.  by  £.,  from  the  anchoring  place. 

From  the  S.  W.  end  of  the  Grand  Cayman  to  Cape  Corrientes,  the  true  bearing  and 
distance  are  N.  47^  W.,  74 leagues;  and  to  Cape  Antonio,  N.  51^  W.,  84  leafues. 

THE  CAYMAN  BRACK  is  very  level  land,  covered  with  small  trees»  and  at  a  sbart 
distance  presents  a  smooth,  unbroken  surface,  very  like  Navaza,  except  towards  the  S. 
*^.  point,  where  there  is  a  small  bunch  of  trees,  a  little  higher  than  the  rest,  apparently 
logwood  trees,  as  ^ey  are  small  leafed.  The  S.  £.  point  appears  veiv  bluff,  and  the 
south  side  also  very  bold :  we  ran  down  it  at  less  than  a  mile  distant,  and  saw  no  danger 
of  any  kind,  except  the  breakers  on  the  shore.  From  off  the  S.  W.  point,  which  is 
low  and  swady,  a  reef  runs  off  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  but  you  can  easily  see  the  breakera, 
and  even  Uie  cobred  water,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  We  were  not  fiu*  enoush  to  the 
eastward  to  ascertain  whether  any  reef  extended  from  the  east  end  or  not;  but,  from  the 
bold  appearance  of  &e  S.  £.  point,  I  should  think  that  if  there  are  any  reefii,  they  do 
not  extend  to  the  southward  of  the  east  point.  The  east  end  of  the  Cfayman  Brack  la 
the  highest,  and  with  a  slight  but  even  declination  towards  the  west  end.  The  Caynm 
Brack  is  considerably  hi^er  than  the  Litde  Cayman,  and  before  leavinc  the  Cayman 
Brack  you  wiU  rise  the  Little  Cayman,  of  which  you  will  not  at  first  discern  scarce 
any  thing,  exisept  three  large  oocoanut  trees  on  the  east  end ;  and  which,  at  a  distance, 
appear  like  two  vessels  at  anchor.  These  cocoanut  trees  are  the  only  onea  I  saw  on 
this  iskind.  These  islands  are  separated  by  a  deep  channel,  and  are  resorted  to  by  the 
turtlers. 

CAYMAN  BANK.— A  bank  was  discovered  in  Jul^,  1839,  having  on  it  from  17  to 
15  fathoms  water. 

It  is  about  41  nuka  long,  in  an  £.  N.  £.  and  W*  S.  W.  directk>n,  and  from  a  mile  to 
H  mile  in  width. 

The  north-eastern  end  is  in  long.  81^  32'  W.,  kt«  19^^  20'  N.;  the  south-western  point, 

feqg*  8I0  36'  W.,  kt.  19®  18'  N.  I 

P1CKL£  BANK.— On  this  bank  there  are  from  14  to  17  fathoms  water.    It  runs 

about  W.  by  N.  i  N.    It  lies  in  lat.  20'>  18'  N.,  k>ng.  8O0  23'  W.    It  was  discavered  by 

Lieut*  Holland,  in  H.  M.  S.  Ptekle,  in  August,  1840. 


THE  ISLAND  OP  PORTO  RICO. 

THIS  iskmd  is  thirQr  leagues  in  length,  and  throughout  this  extent,  from  east  to  west, 
is  a  chain  of  mountaina,  with  branchea  diverging  |o  the  nertii  and  south,  and  extending 
to  the  coasts.  The  whole  are  covered  with  wom,  and  in  the  intervala  are  fertile  valleys 
and  plains,  watered  by  more  than  hfty  rivulets,  in  the  sanda  of  which  sold-duat  has  been 
found.  The  highest  summits  of  the  mountains  are  called  the  Peaks  of  Layoonita.  They 
are  often  covered  with  Bnow>  and  may  be  seen  from  a  great  distance. 
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The  capital,  St  Juan,  stands  on  the  western  part  of  an  idand  on  die  notdi 
which  forms  a  good  harbor,  defended  by  a  eitadel,  called  the  Mono  Castle,  and 
works.    The  town  is  popalons  and  well  bnih;  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  resWewce  of 
the  governor. 

The  northern  coast,  wluch  extends  fike  the  sonthem  coast,  neazi3r  east  and  west,  is 
but  imperfectly  known.  It  is  nuxed  and  uneven,  having  many  rocks  and  iuhitB,  ob 
which  Uie  sea  breaks  heavily.  Fi^  miles  north  from  Porto  Bjco,  Captam  Baxter,  in 
brig  Robert,  stnick  on  a  rock,  and  remained  several  honn.  The  town  of  St.  Jann, 
which  stsnds  at  the  distance  of  9  leagaes  from  Cape  St  Jnnn,  is  the  N.  E.  pootf  of 
Porto  Rico. 

There  are  no  large  bays,  either  on  the  northern  or  southern  coast,  and  a  vessel  nsay 
generally  run  along  tibe  nirmer  without  any  risk,  at  the  distance  of  tfiree  miles,  and  slang 
tibe  south  coast  at  ^we ;  ful^  observing,  in  the  latter  case,  to  give  suflicient  berth  to  the 
small  isle,  called  Dead  Chest,  which  fies  about  halfway  between  the  S.  £.  and  S.  W. 
points  of  Porto  Rico. 

On  the  Monro  tibere  is  a  light,  170  fret  sbove  the  sea.    It  is  a  revolving  li|^ 
eight  seconds  of  li|iit  to  one  hundred  and  fourteen  seconds  of  darkness. 

The  haibor  of  St  Juan  *  is  very  capacious,  and  the  largest  diips  may  lie  there 
the  utmost  safety,  in  5,  6,  and  7  fii&oms.  The  entrance  is  along  die  island  on  which 
the  town  ts  erected,  and  betvreen  the  Mono  Point  and  three  islets,  called  die  Cshm,  or 
tioat  Islands.  South  of  the  latter  is  a  smafl  islet,  occupied  by  a  fittle  aqnare  fort, 
called  the  Canuelo,  which  defends  the  western  side  of  the  harbor.  The  channel  is 
erally  buoyed. 

The  western  and  soudiem  sides  of  the  haibor  are  flat  and  shoal.  The  westetn  aide  sf 
the  entrance  is  rocky,  but  in  the  channel  the  ground  is  generally  of  gravel  and  aaiid,  wi& 
a  depth  of  5,  6,  7,  and  8  frthoms.  From  the  sondi  side  of  the  tDwn,  a  low  point  of  land 
extends  to  die  southward,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  shoal.  Ships  genenDy  ride  to  dm 
eastward  of  this  flat,  and  out  of  die  wash  of  the  sea,  occssioned  by  Ae  trade  wind,  wUch 
commonly  sets  direcdy  into  the  harbor. 

If  you  make  the  harbor  with  the  wind  soudieriy,  yon  must  run  into  die  cfanuel  wi& 
all  the  upper  sails  well  set,  in  order  to  preserve  your  way,  when  yon  come  under  the  Ise 
of  the  Miorro,  and  have  a  boat  out  for  towinc,  or  to  carry  ont  a  warp,  both  of  which  are 
frequendy  necessary.  It  is  high  water  in  toe  harbor  at  8h.  21m.,  on  the  lul  and  change; 
and  the  greatest  rise  is  about  one  foot  and  a  half. 

Off  the  eastern  coast  of  Porto  lUco,  are  numerous  keys  and  rooks,  which  camet  be 
appioached  by  larse  vessels,  and  therefore  serve  as  a  rendesvous  for  smugglesn,  Ae. 
Before  theee  are  me  Isles  Culebra  and  Vieque,  or  Snake  and  Crab  Idsnds.  The  pss- 
ssges  among  theee  isles  and  rocks  are  generally  deep;  but  no  one  mi^  ventnre  in  whs  ii 
not  intimatoiy  aoqfuainted  with  the  phoe. 

Pasuige  between  SL  Tkoma^  Idand  and  CaUhra  and  Cnh  Idands, 

In  this  channel  diere  are  soondingi,  widi  20  fothoms  on  the  west  side  of  it;  md  ^ 
proaching  either  the  island  of  Culebra  or  Vieque,  it  is  shoaler.  We  hid  10  frthoms, 
with  die  foUowing  bearings:— East  end  of  Crablshnd  S.  by  W.  i  W.;  eset  awl  of  Cols- 
brita,  N.  by  W.  i  W.;  and  SaU  Rock,  £.  by  N.  i  N.  The  currents  set  diroa^  tfav 
channel  strong  to  the  westward,  which  woukl  render  it  neoeasaiy,  in  ctoe  of  i»«>M>g  be- 
calmed, to  anchor  before  you  are  drifted  on  the  western  shore. 

VIEQUE,  or  CRAB  ISLAND.— It  ii  of  moderato  he^  and  well  wooded.  Ths 
S.  W.  end  is  hilly,  and  to  the  westwsrd  it  is  low  and  uneven.  On  the  west  ead  m  a  Isv 
and  sandy  point;  and  with  it  bearing  N.  by  E.,  about  one  mile  and  a  hi^  ■  the  nachsr- 
age.  In  working  in,  do  not  bring  this  point  to  die  soudiward  of  east,  as  there  aie  an- 
merous  shoals  between  it  and  the  east  side  of  Porto  Rico.  We  found  the  soon^aci 
regular,  and  H  mile  from  shore  you  will  have  6  fodionis.  The  shore  should  aot  hs 
approached  nearer,  as  the  soundings  there  are  irr^gukur,  and  the  ground  roc^.  Thsrt 
are  a  few  settlers,  principally  on  die  north  end.  There  are  two  sandy  bays  oo  the  west 
side:  die  northernmost  is  bold  and  the  bottom  of  sand.  You  may  approach  it  to 
three-fourths  of  a  mile,  with  4  fiithoms.  The  aoutheni  one  has  a  rocky  bottom; 
ingi  insular. 

CARLIT,  or  SERPENT'S  ISLAKD,  somedmes  called  die  Great  Passace 
is  more  than  six  miles  tn  length.  It  has  numerous  reefo  and  keys  about  it,  wi^ch  i 
a  large  berth  when  passing.  Off  its  eastern  side  is  Cnlebrita,  or  Little  Passtfe  IslMi 
firom  the  south  end  of  which  a  dangerous  reef  extends  to  the  S.  S.  W.  and  sTw.,  tinf* 
mUes.  To  the  west  of  the  aoathem  part  of  this  reef  is  the  harbor  of  CuMra*  whi^  m 
two  miles  in  extont  from  the  entrance.  There  are  two  channels  into  this  harbor,  which 
are  divided  by  a  bed  of  rocks,  and  bordered  with  reefo,  but  the  interior  is  dear  m>^ 


*  See  Pisa  pobliabed  bj  S.  4&  O.  W.  Bursr,  1833. 
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GrMt  cmtioii  is  required  when  ente^ig;  bat  a  pilot  liree  in  the  port.  Plenty  of  woodt 
water  and  fish,  may  he  obtained.  The  neighbonx)g  keys  are  &mou8  for  the  great  nimh> 
l>er  of  tropical  birds  which  breed  here. 

The  coarse  throuch  the  Virgin^s  Passage,  on  the  east  of  Vieque  and  Calrit,  is  N.  W. 
by  N.,  or  racier  N.  N.  W.,  in  oase  of  a  calm  and  lee  current;  the  western  ^ide  being 
foul,  and  without  wind,  it  is  dangerous.  Continue  on  this  course  until  Cape  St.  Juan, 
the  N.  £.  point  of  PortQ  Rico,  bears  W.  by  S.  or  W.  S.  W.,  and  you  will  be  clear  of  aB 
<lanffer. 

If  you  are  bound  down  the  south  side  of  Porto  Rico,  obserie  yon  wiH  see  the  S.  E. 
point  of  that  island  when  lying  at  anchor  at  Crab  Island;  it  bears  from  thence,  S.  W.  by 
W.  i  W.,  of  W.  S.  W.,  about  4i  leagues,  and  is  caUed  Posqua,  or  S.  £.  Cape.*  You 
may  run  down  till  you  come  abreast  of  that  cape,  within  three  or  four  miles  of  it,  and  then 
steer  west;  and  by  the  time  you  have  run  three  leagues  down  past  the  cape,  and  it  bears 
N.  E.,  you  will  see  a  large  breach,  or  shoal,  two  or  ttiree  miles  in  length,  which  lies  three 
or  four  miles  from  the  coast.  By  keeping  a  mile  or  two  without  the  breach.  In  running 
down,  yon  will  descry  a  small  building  by  the  water  side,  which  is  a  guard-house;  and  by 
running  down  as  directed  unti]  the  guard-house  bears  N.,  or  a  little  to  the  weathei*mo8t 
of  that  bearing,  you  may  haul  in  N.,  or  N.  by  £.,  foi*  it,  and  anchor  in  4  fathoms,  with 
the  house  bearing  N.,  or  N.  by  £.,  one  mile  distant,  and  the  west  end  of  the  breach  S.  by 
£.  This  place  is  called  Guayamo,  or  Yamma  Bay,  which  may  be  known  by  a  windwill  on 
a  hill,  one  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  anchorage,  and  is  much  frequented,  though  there 
is  no  other  shelter  from  the  effects  of  the  sea-breezes  than  the  reef.  In  going  In,  although 
you  ffive  the  west  end  of  the  reef  a  good  berdi,  you  must  keep  the  lead  eoing.  The 
soundings  are  irregular,  from  5  to  7  or  8  fathoms,  whence  it  ahoalens  graduuly  in  shore. 
The  land  by  the  water  side  is  low,  but  up  in  'the  country,  high  and  uneven,  as  before 
explained.    In  going  out  of  Guayamo  Bay  run  S.  S.  W.,  or  S.  W. 

From  Guayamo  Bay  the  next  trading  place  is  Salinas,  a  good  place  to  lie  in.  The 
Caxa  de  Muertos,  or  Dead  Chest,  may  be  seen  from,  and  is  a  guide  ta>  it.  When  at  the 
distance  of  from  two  to  three  leagues  from  Guayamo  Bay,  you  may  steer  W.  i  S.,  passing 
several  keys  to  the  northward,  which  lie  near  the  shore;  then,  having  run  to  a  sufficient 
distance,  haul  in  for  the  western  end  of  the  outermost  of  these  keys,  and  about  a  mile  or 
a  mile  and  a  half  off  that  end  is  a  reef,  or  sunken  key,  which  cannot  be  seen,  but  the  sea 
breaks  over  it;  leave  this  to  the  westward,  and  run  with  the  westernmost  key  on  board, 
within  a  cablets  length.  This  key  is  bold  to,  but  shoaler  to  leeward,  towards  die  breach. 
The  guard-house  is  three  or  four  miles  from  this  key,  and  may  be  seen  before  you  get 
within.  You  may  run  in  boldly  for  two  miles  towards  the  guard-house,  and  anchor  within 
a  mile  of  the  same,  in  four  or  five  fathoms,  good  ground,  and  moor  to  the  north-west.* 

When  at  anchor  at  Salinas,  with  the  ffuard-house  bearing  N.  i  £.,  there  is  a  eood  water* 
ing  place  close  to  the  water  side,  a  kind  of  lagoon,  which  will  be  about  N.  by  W.  from  the 
ship,  and  half  a  mile  to  westward  of  the  guard-house.  The  water  appears  white  to  nearly 
a  league  without  the  key.  The  soundings  are  from  12  to  7  fiithoms,  very  gradual,  and 
there  is  no  danger. 

Within  the  key  above  mentioned,  there  are  several  other  keys  a  little  to  the  eastward 
of  it;  and  in  running  in  you  will  see,  at  about  three  leagues  to  westward,  two  small  keys 
at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  one  appearing  double,  the  other  single;  you  leave 
them  to  windward. 

In  quitting  Salinas,  steer  outward  in  the  same  way  as  you  entered.  When  without  the 
key  steer  S.  S.  W.,  until  the  Dead  Chest  bears  west;  you  may  then  run  down  boldly, 

f'vinjT  that  isle  the  berth  of  a  mile.  There  is  a  small  key  about  a  cable's  leneth  from  the 
.  W.  end  of  the  Dead  Chest,  to  which  a  berth  of  a  mile  and  a  half  should  be  given. 
You  may  then  haul  in,  a^d  anchor  under  the  lee  of  the  isle,  at  pleasure,  in  from  7  to  12 
fiithoms.  With  the  west  point  of  the  small  key  S.  by  £.  1  £.,  one  mile  and  a  half  distant, 
and  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Chest  N.  £.  ^  £.,  there  are  10  fathoms  of  water,  at  a  mile 
from  shore. 

CAXA  DE  MUERTOS,  or  DEAD  MAN'S  CHEST.— This  island  is  on  the  south 
aide  of  Porto  Rico,  and  bears  E.  i  S.,  36  miles  from  Cape  Roxo.  When  made,  it  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  wedge.  The  north  end  is  high,  the  centre  tow,  and  the  south  end  has  a 
sugar-loaf  mountain,  which  at  a  distance  appears  a  detached  island.  The  anchorage  is 
on  the  west  side,  off  the  k>w  land,  half  a  mile  off  shore,  in  8  fiithoras,  in  the  following 
bearings  t — South-east  point  of  the  small  isbnd,  connected  to  Caxa  by  a  reef  above  water, 
S.  W.;  the  only  sandy  bay  S.  by  £.;  the  north-west  point  and  northern  peak  in  one,  east. 
There  is  no  danger  on  the  west  Me  of  this  island,  and  off  the  low  land  the  soundings  are 
regular;  but  to  ttie  northward  of  it  the  water  is  deeper,  and  you  will  have  17  fiiUioma 
dose  to  the  shore.  Off  the  southward  of  the  island  there  is  a  ^al,  which  breaks,  about 
half  a  mile  off  shore. 

PONCE.— The  town  and  harbor  of  Ponce,  lie  about  5  leaeues  to  the  east  of  Guanico. 
To  run  for  this  port  keep  a  mile  off  the  small  key  off  the  S.  W.  end  of  the  Dead  Man's 
Chest,  and  run  W.  W.  1  N.,  or  N.  W.  by  N.    The  land  ia  tow  near  the  water,  covered 
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widi  mangrwe  baahM  sad  wme  ooeoa-irat  trees;  Im  the  hwiaee  an  alw  low,  eo 
yoa  will  not  see  them  until  yoa  open  the  harbor.  In  numiiig  orer,  joa  will  see  a  kw 
sandy  Ldand,  which  yoa  leave  on  die  larboard  hand.  If  it  blowa  freah,  die  reef  wliidi 
you  turn  round  on  the  atarboard  hand,  will  appear  as  thoo|^  there  were  breakeia 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor;  bat,  as  yoa  approach,  yoa  wtU  find  die  breakers  do  not 
far  from  the  boshes.  Yoo  may  pass  them  within  two  cables'  length,  and  keep 
die  ^ore  on  the  soathem  side  of  the  harbor. 

In  proceeding  on  a  west  coarse  towards  Cape  Roxo,  that  cape,  when  first 
pears  low,  grey,  and  like  two  keys.    A  shoal,  called  the  White  Gronnda,  eneomi 
the  cape,  and  extends  to  the  S.  W.    At  2  or  3  leagaes  to  the  eastward  and  wealwanl  cf 
this  cape,  there  are  10, 12,  and  15  fathoms.    It  is  a  coral  bank,  and  cloee  to  the  oater  edge 
no  bottom  is  to  be  foand.    The  soathem  extremity  beaia  from  die  cape  S.  W»  i  W^  3 
or  9  miles* 

GUANICO. — On  diis  coast  the  best  anchorage  is  in  the  harbor  of  Guanico,  5  leegnea 
to  the  eastward  of  the  MoriUos:  it  is  fit  for  vosw^ls  of  all  daaaea,  with  from  6^  to  3  fath- 
oms of  water,  which  latter  depth  is  firand  in  its  interior.  The  bottom  is  of  sand  and 
gravel.  The  month  of  the  harbor  ia  in  the  middle  of  a  bay«  finrmed  by  the  point  and  chff 
of  Brea  (Pitdi  Point)  on  the  west,  and  that  of  Picna  on  the  east.  In  the  neif^riMihood 
of  this  last  are  two  islets,  and  from  them  to  Panta  de  la  Meseta,  which  is  the  east  point 
of  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  there  is  a  reef^  which  reaches  out  from  the  coast  aboot  a 
mile,  and  nearty  forms  a  circle,  uniting  at  one  end  with  the  isletii  and  at  the  other  wi^ 
Panta  de  la  Meseta. 

Between  Panta  de  Brea  and  Punta  de  los  Pescadores,  (Fisherman's  Poiot,^  which 
last  is  the  west  point  of  the  mouth  of  die  port,  the  coast  forms  another  bay,  of  which  the 
mouth  is  shut  by  a  reef  that,  running  out  from  Punta  de  Pescadores,  ends  en  the  oooth 
side  of  the  bay,  about  a  mile  within  the  point  and  cliiTof  Brea.  It  is  necessary  not  only 
to  give  a  berth  to  the  reef  which  runs  from  Punta  de  Picua  to  Poata  de  la  MeaeCn,  hit 
also  to  a  rocky  shoal,  which  stretches  out  a  short  half  mile  from  it. 

To  enter  this  harbd^  yoa  mast  steer  on  the  outside  of  .diese  banks  or  reefik  To  do 
this,  bring  the  Punta  de  la  Meseta  exacdy  in  one  with  one  of  the  Papa  of  Cerro  Gordo* 
which  are  at  some  distance  inland.  If  you  run  in  with  the  point  in  one  with  the  westiia 
Pap,  you  will  hive  the  bank  very  close,  bat  will  have  10  fiidioms  of  water;  but  if  yoa 
run  in  with  Punta  de  la  Meseta  in  one  with  the  eaatem  Pap,  yoa  will  pass  without  any 
risk  whatever.  You  will  have  pasned  the  shoal  when  the  isklts  at  Panta  Picon  bear  £. 
i  N.,  or  peiiiaps  a  litde  sooner. 

If  you  advance  to  the  harbor  by  Panta  de  Brea,  or  Pitch  Point,  yon  may  paaa  this 
poibt  or  Uuff  at  a  cable's  length,  and  thence  steer  to  within  the  Punta  de  U  Meeeta. 
passing  it,  if  necessary,  at  a  quarter  of  a  cable's  length,  and  thence  proceeding  for  the 
iaterior  of  the  harbor,  only  observing  that  you  may  make  bolder  with  the  aooth  than 
with  the  north  side  of  the  entrance.  You  may  anchor  where  yon  please,  in  4  or  5  &dH 
oms  of  water. 

MAYAGU£Z.— By  Capt.  Andrew  Scott,  1846.— The  best  leading  mark  m,  ia  a  ha 
about  10  miles  ioland,  with  a  doabki  summit,  called  Montoao,  in  range  with  the  caaDB- 
house,  (which  has  one  steeple,)  bearing  £.  by  S.  ^  S. 

In  beating  in,  stand  to  the  N.  antil  the  custom-house  and  church,  (which  has  two  ateoplia.) 
come  in  range,  sounding  for  the  Manchas,  and  to  S.  tack,  before  Montoao  raneee  widi  the 
church,  until  you  have  over  5  fadioms  inside  the  bar :  when  the  land  S.  of  Goanagiva 
shuts  in  behind  ityou  are  inside  all  the  reefr  south  of  Algarroba. 

The  Manchas  extend  about  3  miles  W.  N.  Westerly  from  Algarroba  Point :  the  soond- 
ings  upon  them  are  very  irregular;  die  least  water  foand  was  24  fiOhcnoM;  the  bottpa 
riiows  veiy  plain^  the  brown  spots  being  generally  shoalest:  they  break  aomiitiisiiia  a 
rough  weather.  There  is  a  good  channel  inside  from  Anasco  Bay,  giving  Algarroba  Reef 
a  small  berdi,  and  taking  care  not  ta  haul  round  it  until  Montoao  opens  to  the  aooth  of  a 
white  sugar-house  chimney,  (Vice's,)  which  stands  conspicuously  near  the  shore,  !N.  of 
Pantilla. 

Algarroba  Reef  is  nearly  bare,  and  ia  hold  to  the  south-westwsrd.    Vigo's  white 
ney  on  with  Montoso,  is  the  mark  for  it.    They  intend  to  erect  a  Kghthoose  on  die 

The  Pantilla  Reefr  are  neariy  dry,  and  hM  to  the  south-westward. 

The  chorch  and  Montoso  in  range,  lead  into  12  feet  water,  on  the  bar. 

Montoso  shut  in  with  a  hHl  south  of  the  church,  having  a  remarkable  red  rood  upon  the 
side  of  it,  is  the  range  for  Piedra  Blanca,  which  has  only  8  feet  water  in  one  apoC 

The  Rodriguez  Reef  is  dry  in  several  spots,  and  always  shews  itselt  There  is  a  pas- 
sage through  the  midst  of  it,  about  N.  £.  by  E.;  least  depth  12  feet,  green  water*  Ts 
the  N.  and  N.  N.  W.,  for  nearly  two  nules,  the  sonadii^  are  irregular,  and  there  ors 
probably  spots  having  less  water  than  what  is  marked. 

Zacheo  Island  ia  22  miles  N.  50^  W.  (true)  frmn  Goaaagivm,  and  Si  N.  SS*"  W.  fion 
Algarroba. 
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Lat.ofea8toin-hoa8e,N «« 18^  13'  00'' 

LoDg.  of       do  (by  French  8iiiTey)W.  from  Greenwich.  ,67    12   45 

Do  do  (English  clvutB)       W.  do  ..67    08   00 

Tides  rise  and  foil  two  to  four  feet;  time  irregular. 

JDeicripHon  of  Porto  Bko.from  the  ^DerroUro  de  lai  AniiUaSy'^  ^. 

This  island  is  31  leagues  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  11  leagues  in  breadth  in  the 
broadest  part.  The  N.  E.  point  of  it  is  named  Juan,  (St.  John's  hSadt)  where  the  range 
of  mountains,  called  Luquitios,  commences.  The  highest  part  of  these,  £1  Yunque,  or 
tile  Anvil,  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  68  miles.  The  range  continues  to  the  westward 
with  many  intenrals  or  openings,  unfil  it  ends  at  the  hiU  named  Silla  de  Caballa,  ^Horse's 
Saddle,)  which  is  to  the  southward  of  Arrecibo. 

The  narbor  of  San  Juan  requires  a  pilot.  The  harbor  of  Arrecibo  is  about  91  leagues 
more  to  the  west;  it  has  a  small  town  on  its  western  side,  and  a  good  river,  but  is  Ottle 
frequented,  beiof;  open  to  the  north  winds.  From  Arrecibo  the  coast  trends  nearly  true 
west  to  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  island.  The  land  here  is  generally  low,  until  it  reaches 
Punta  de  Pena  Agujereada,  (or  Point  of  the  Holed  Rock,)  where  a  kind  of  cliffy  hich 
land  begins,  which  trends  S.  W.,  rather  more  than  a  mile,  to  Point  Bruguen,  the  norai- 
westernmost  point  of  Porto  Rico.  The  coast  again  declines  in  height,  and  forms  a  con- 
vex bow,  to  Punta  de  Penas  Blancas,  (Whitostone's  Point,)  the  north  point  of  Aguada 
Bay. 

AGUADILLA  BAY,  called  Aguada  on  some  charts. — From  the  Point  Penas  Blan- 
cas, the  little  town  of  Aguada  bears  S*  S.  E.,  2  miles.  In  the  bay  before  the  town,  or 
rather  village,  is  anchorage  for  the  largest  ships,  with  shelter  from  the  sea  breeze.  This 
bay  may  be  entered  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  with  facility  and  safety ;  but  not  at  night,  as 
the  breeze  then  dies  away,  and  a  calm  ensues.  There  is  excellent  water  to  be  nbtained 
at  a  rivulet  which  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  village.  The  situation  of  the  latter,  as 
given  by  the  Spanish  officers,  is  lat.  18^  25'  63",  k>ng.  67^  0'  20'', 

This  bay  is  much  frequented  by  vessels  bound  from  Europe  to  Cuba,  both  on  account 
of  the  fiicUity  with  which  they  can  procure  refreshments,  and  because  pilots  for  the  Ba- 
hama,* or  Old  Channel,  may  always  be  found  here.  If  intending  to  anchor^n  Aguada 
Bar,  after  rounding  Point  Brusuen,  keep  about  three  cables*  length  from  toe  shore,  in 
order  to  fcive  berth  to  a  shoal  wnich  spits  out  from  Punta  de  las  Palmas ;  whence  to  that 
of  Penas  Blancas,  you  may  approach  the  coast  nearer,  as  it  is  very  clean ;  and  at  half  a 
cable's  length  from  the  shore  you  may  find  four  fathoms  of  wator. 

To  anchor,  bring  Point  Aguada  N.  N.  W.,  2  or  3  miles,  the  church  tower  £,  N.  £., 
the  Island  of  Zacheo  W.  by  S.,  when  you  will  be  in  10  fathoms  water,  about  three  cables' 
leoffth  from  the  shore ;  there  is  a  good  river  of  fresh  water ;  the  sea  in  general  smooth^ 
witn  usual  trade  wind;  but  should  the  wind  incline  to  the  northward,  avoid  anchoring, 
or  weigh  as  soon  as  it  sets  in. 

At  S.  W.  by  W.,  7i  miles  from  the  village  of  Aguada,  is  Point  St.  Francisco,  with 
various  rocks  about  it.  All  the  coast  between  hss  a  beach,  with  many  shoals,  formed  by 
the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  sea.  At  two  cables'  length  from  the  coast  are 
4  fathoms  of  water,  with  bottom  of  rocks  and  sand ;  but  there  is  no  anchorage.  At  S» 
W.  by  S.,  rather  less  than  half  a  mile  from  Point  St.  Francisco  is  Point  Guigero,  the 
westernmost  Point  of  Porto  Rico,  otherwise  called  £1  Rincon.  About  it  the  ground  is 
shoal,  with  many  rocks. 

Remarks  on  AguadiUa  Bay,  Sfc,,  by  Capt.  John  MackeUaTf  JR.  iV. 

«'  The  town  is  in  lat.  18^  24'  67",  and  lone.  67<'  8'  15".  In  proceeding  for  the  anchor- 
age from  the  northward,  you  may  run  round  the  N.  W.  point  of  the  island,  about  S.  W., 
or  S.  S.  W.,  within  a  mile  of  the  shore;  your  depth  of  water  will  be  20  or  25  fathoms. 
Point  Bruguen,  the  N.  W.  point,  is  a  high  steep  cliff;  about  a  mile  to  the  southward  of 
it  is  Point  Palmas,  a  low  sandy  point,  covered  with  trees.  The  latter  forms  the  north 
side  of  the  bay ;  and  in  rounding  you  must  give  it  a  berth  of  a  mile,  as  a  reef  stretches 
off  at  that  distance.  Having  rounded  this  reef,  with  the  bay  fiiirly  open,  you  will  see 
the  town,  lying  on  the  N.  £.  side  of  the  bay,  with  straggling  houses  to  the  4S.  W.,  for 
two  miles.  The  anchorage  is  before  the  town  and  near  the  shore.  The  whole  of  the 
bay  is  perfectly  clear,  with  the  exception  of  the  white  reef,  (Penas  Blancas,)  extending 
from  Point  Palmas;  and  yon  may  stand  to  a  quarter  of  h  mile«from  shore  anywhere, 
ioT  the  depth  of  water  will  not  be  less  than  7  or  8  fathoms.  The  marks  for  anchoring 
are,  a  large  house  standing  by  itself,  about  a  cable's  length  irdm  the  north  end  of  the 
town.  Between  it  and  the  town  is  a  small  battery  of  three  guns.  Bring  this  house  to 
bear  N.  £.  1  N.,  the  church  steeple  E.  i  S.,  and  the  north  point  of  the  bay  N.  by  W. 
H«re  you  will  have  18  fathoms,  and  very  good  bottom,  at  about  half  a  mile  from  shore. 
The  aneborage  is  veiy  good  fivther  in  shore,  in  from  10  to  15  frthoms.    If  you  moor, 
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lay  jonr  aaduir  ia  10  fatfaopM,  and  outer  one  fiom  15  to  18.  There  ii  alao  good 
chorage  m  from  20  to  24  fatfaoma,  but  there  yoo  are  more  liable  to  drive  off  the  bi 
In  shore  the  anchorage  k  so  extensive,  that  yon  can  hardly  err  in  anchoring  any  way 
before  the  town.  The  winds  are  frequently  variable,  and  render  it  diflifqlt  to  mat  vp  to 
the  anchorage.  At  times  the  sea  breese  blows  fresh  over  the  UuK^from  the  N.  £. ;  then 
yon  may  beet  in  with  ease. 

In  the  winter  months,  when  the  north  wind  blows  stron^y,  there  is  a  heavy  sweO  into 
the  bay,  and  great  sorf  on  the  beach.  Large  ships  oof^  not  then  to  anchor  laither  in 
than  from  23  to  25  frthoms;  they  will  thna  hare  room  to  get  under  wsy  and  worit  ont, 
in  event  of  its  coming  en.  to  blow ;  and,  as  the  west  point  of  the  bay  bean  fiioDi  tbe  an- 
chonge  S.  W.  |  W.,  a  ship  will  lay  out  with  the  whid  at  N.  W.,  and  may  run  thrangli 
between  Zacheo  and  the  S.  W.  point  of  die  island. 

**  Ships  coming  from  the  southward  for  Agnada,  may  abo  pass  between  Zacheo  and 
t^  island ;  and  when  Zacheo  bears  W.  by  S.  they  will  have  the  bay  &iriy  open,  and  may 
worh  np  as  above ;  taking  care  to  keep  the  west  point  of  the  island  bearing  to  the  aosth- 
ward  of  east ;  for,  off  it,  £ere  is  fool  ground  all  the  way  to  die  southward,  as  for  an  Cape 
BoQLo,  but  aH  clear  to  the  northward. 

^  From  Point  Gaignwa,  (says  the  Denotero,)  die  coaat  trends  S.  £.  by  S.,  three  and 
a  half  miles,  to  Punta  do  bi  Cadena,  having  one  amall  bay,  named  Del  Rinoon,  whicfa, 
aMtough  well  ahebered  from  the  sea  breote,  has  a  very  nnennal  bottom,  and  ia  lull  of 
rocks.  After  Punta  de  la  Cadena  follows  that  of  Algsnoha,  wtueh  liea  S.  £•  I  S. 
the  former.  Between  these  points  lies  the  Bay  of  iUiasoo,  fit  for  vessels  of  any 
which  they  wil  be  completely  sheltered  from  die  norths,  or  north  winds.  The 
all  bench,  and  die  bank,  or  shallow  water,  which  extends  from  it  about  half  a 
probably  formed  by  the  River  Anaaco,  which  disembogues  at  this  place. 

^'The  Punta  de  Als;arroba  is  the  north  point  of  the  Bay  of  BCayagnen,  and  fiea  aeariy 
N.  by  £•  and  S.  by  W.  with  die  south  point,  named  Punta  de  Gnanagiva :  the 
between  them  being  about  4  milea. 

**  The  anchorage  of  Mayagnes  is  wei  sh^tored  from  the  norths,  and  fit  for  bnga 
ships,  provided  £ey  are  not  very  large;  but  a  good  knowledge  of  its  entrance  is  neoensny, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  shoal,  which  stretohea  out  about  half  a  mile  firom  Pnnto  del  Algurrobn. 
k  is  necoMry,  also,  to  give  a  berth  to  the  Pnntilla,  or  Litde  Poiiit»  §»  a  reef  stretchee 
ent  about  two  cables'  lencth  from  it. 

^  To  the  westward  of  Punta  del  Algarroba,  and  about  a  Isrge  mile  from  the  eoest,  there 
Is  n  rocky  shoal,  named  Las  Manchas,  with  4  fridioma  of  water  on  it ;  but  veasels  msy 
psss  very  well  between^  it  and  the  shore. 

**  A  little  without  the  line  of  the  two  points,  and  dbont  half  way  between  tfaena,  is  a 
xocky  shoal,  stretching  nearly  N.  and  S.  Its  length  is  about  half  a  mile,  and  ita  gpenfeast 
breadth  not  much  less ;  it  is  named  Baxo  de  Rodrigues,  (Rodrigo*s  ShoaL) 

**  To  anchor  in  die  part  of  die  bay  which  is  best  sheltered,  living  rounded  die  Linis 
Point,  (PuntiQa,)  place  yourself  in  such  a  situation  that,  when  the  Island  Deaechee  is 
direcdy  astern,  you  wifl  have  the  highway  ci  the  town  of  San  German  exactly  aheed.  St. 
German  is  upon  a  hiD,  which  is  pretty  hi^  and  pointed.  The  hi^wi^  is  of  red  eerth. 
and  winding  like  a  anake;  and  there  can  he  no  danger  of  mistsking  it,  aa  there  is  no  other. 
Bun  thus  untfl  being  something  to  the  southwud  of  the  Litde  Point,  yon  may  faiff 
up  and  anchor  within  it,  in  either  3  or  4  fadioms,  as  you  may  think  proper.  Tbe  River 
ef  Mayagnes  runs  into  the  sea  at  the  bottom  of  dus  bay ;  and  in  it  the  schoonera  and 
afoopa  for  the  most  part  winter,  as  it  is  the  beat  anchorage  on  die  weot  coaat  of  tbs 
island. 

"  Sondi  from  Punta  de  Guanagpra,  about  5|  milea,  is  Puerto  Real  de  Cabo  Roie; 
its  figure  is  almost  cnncular,  and  the  extent  from  west  to  east  is  about  three-qoarters  of  a 
mile.  At  its  entrance  are  3  fathoms  of  water,  and  in  its  middle  16  feet.  The 
is  by  a  very  narrow  channel,  near  the  south  point  of  the  harbor,  and  from  the  nosth 
a  great  reef  stretches  out,  n^iich,  doubline  Cayo  Fauduoo,  ends  at  Poxta  de  Vana. 

**  S.  S.  W.  from  this,  at  the  distance  of  2  miles,  is  the  Punta  de  Guaniguilla,  wfaachb 
die  north  point  of  a  bay  named  Del  Boqueron ;  this  is  so  frifi  of  reefo  aa  not  to  alow 
anchorage.  Punta  de  Mebnes,  (Mebn  Point,)  which  is  the  south  point  of  the  bay,  is 
distant  from  die  first  (GnanigniUa)  about  two  and  a  half  milea,  or  a  Btde  more;  and  nearlr 
west  firom  diis  point,  at  about  six  and  a  half  milea  distant,  is  the  Baxo  de  GaDardo,  (Gil- 
bard's  Shoal,)  of  which  we  shaU  speak  hereafrer.  Along  the  whole  of  the  weot  oo^ 
the  Monte  (or  HiD)  de  la  Atahiya  may  be  seen.  It  ia  the  hif^eot  and  moot  nuttberiy 
peak  ef  die  two,  which  are  seen  on  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain  range,  asid  wfasch 
stands  S.  £.  by  £.,  tme,  from  the  Punto  de  San  Franelseo,  and  wldch  does  not  aber  tbs 
appearsnce  of  its  shape,  even  when  you  are  to  the  sondiward  of  the  Isle  Deeecbee.'* 
.  SHOALS  OFF  THE  WEST  C0AST.--Beaide8  die  shoab  on  diis 
noticed,  there  are  several  others,  which  i^e  shall  now  deacribe. 

*'  1st.  That  denominated  Baxo  Negns  (Bbck  Shoal,)  which  is  a  re^  d  veiy 
extent,  and  npoA  which  theaea  always  breaka.    It  is  distant  itom  the 
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3i  mi&M,  and  lies  W.  S.  W.  |  W.  from  Punta  Guani^Wa,  and  S.  |  £.  from  Punta  de 
Ouigaera. 

*'  2d.  That  called  Media  Luna,  (Half  Moon,)  which  is  a  reef  of  about  two-thirds  of  a 
mile  in  length,  north  and  south,  and  about  two  and  a  half  cables*  length.  The  sea  al- 
ways breaks  upon  it;  it  is  about  5  miles  from  the  coast;  half  a  mile  from  it,  about  £. 
N.  £.,  there  are  three  rocks  which  show  above  water,  and  on  which  the  sea  always 
hreaka.  The  northern  extremity  of  the  reef  is  nearly  S.  W.  by  W.  from  Punta  de  Gu« 
anagiva  and  south  from  Punta  de  Guiguera. 

'  *'3d.  That  named  Las  Coronas*  (the  Crowns,)  which  are  shoab  of  sand,  on  which  at 
times  the  sea  breaks,  and  the  extent  of  which,  in  all  directiona,  is  scarcely  a  mile.  It  is 
abpot  three  and  a  half  miles  distant  from  the  coast,  and  bears  nearly  S.  W.  by  S.  from 
Punta  de  Guanagiva,  and  S.  i  E.from  Punta  de  Guiffuera. 

^Uth«  A  shoal  which  lies  to  the  westward  from  Punta  de  GuaniguiUa  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles.  It  may  be  about  two  cables*  length  in  extent,  and  there  ar^  three  fathom* 
ol'  water  upon  it;  the  bottom  is  rocky.  It  bean  S.  by  W.  |  W.  from  the  Punta  de  Gu- 
anagiva, and  S.  t  £.  from  Punta  de  Guiguera. 

«*6«fa«  Baxo  de  Gallardo,  which  is  almost  due  west  from  Punta  de  Melonea,  and  six 
miles  and  a  half  distant  from  it.  Its  extent  is  about  three  cables*  length,  and  the  least 
depth  of  water  on  it  is  3  fathoms,  with  rocky  bottom.  It  lies  with  the  Isle  Desecheo 
bearing  N.  ^  W.  i  W.,  Monte  de  Atalaya  8.  by  W.  i  W.,  and  the  southern  extaremity 
<tf  the  MoriUos  £.  8.  £». 

The  Somth  Coast,  from  West  to  East. 

» 

From  the  MoriUoSt  or  Little  HilK  in  the  8.  W.,  to  Cape  Malapasqua,  which  is  the 
S.  £.  extremiQr  of  the  island,  the  eoast  is  of  double  land,  and  is  very  foul,  viith  reefi^ 
iaieta  and  shoals,  which  stretdi  out  from  it.     In  the  middle  \}f  it  is  the  Island  Caxa  de 
Muertos,  or  Coffin  Isknd,  distant  from  the  coast  4  miles,  and  foul  on  both  its  N.  £.  and  - 
4HI  its  8.  W.  sides. 

*  •Directions  for  making  Porto  Rico,  Sfc. 

By  tiiose  advancing  from  the  eastward,  and  bound  for  Porto  Rico,  every  precaution 
must  be  taken,  so  as  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  Anegada.  This  island,  the  last  of  the  Vir- 
gins to  the  N.  £.,  is  so  low,  that  it  may  be  considered  ratlier  as  a  dangerous  shoal,  than 
as  an  iaiand.  If  navigating  with  care,  and  with  certain^  of  the  situation  of  the  vessel, 
nothlag  is  eaaier  than  to  cross  the  meridian  of  Anegada  on  a  parallel  above  19^,  and  so  to 
run  doin>  afterwards  on  Porto  Rico,  as  to  make  the  land  to  widdward  of  your  destined 
port:  thus  you  will  not  be  obliged  to  beat  op  again  -for  a  distance  overrun,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  both  time  and  labor.  But  as  it  may  happen,  among  the  multitude  of  those 
who  navigate,  liuit  some  one  may  be  misled  by  an  erroneous  reckoning,  and  find  himself 
in  this  predicament,  we  recommend  it  to  such,  in  order  that  they  may  avoid  the  dangers 
of  Anegada,  and  also  avoid  overrunning  Porto  Rico,  that  they,  at  all  times,  shape  a 
eoune  to  naake  the  Iskmdaof  St.  Barthofomew  and  St.  Martin's,  (or  the  parallel  of  18^,) 
because  these  islands  are  high  and  clean,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  being  wrecked  on 
them,  although  sailing  by  night,  or  in  thick  weather,  so  that  you  have  a  league  of  hol'i- 
Bon ;  for  that  distance  hereimords  time,  either  to  steer  so  as  to  take  some  of  the  channels, 
or,  in  case  yon  prefer  it,  to  haul  by  the  vnnd,  and  wait  for  daylight,  or  for  clear  weather. 
Neither  is  there  a  risk  of  passing  them  without  seeing  them ;  and  even  if  by  a  combina- 
tion of  circnmstences,  which  will  be  very  strange,  this  should  happen,  they  could  not 
fail  on  the  following  day  to  see  some  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  by  which  the  situation  of  the 
vessel  might  be  rectified.  In  choosing  either  of  the  channels  between  St.  Bartholomew 
and  8l  Martin's,  or  between  ike  latter  and  AnguiUa,  we  should  prefer  tha  latter,  because 
it  has  no  detached  islets  lying  oflT  from  the  principal  lands ;  and,  tliOTefore,  running 
throQ|^  it,  even  at  night,  it  ia  not  ao  unsafe.  Having  run  through  any  of  these  channels^ 
the  course  must  be  made  to  the  south  of  the  Virgins,  and  thence  to  the  N.  W.,  so  as  to 
make  the  Cape  of  St.  Juan  of  Porto  Rico,  and  having  recognized  this,  you  have  only  to 
nuB  afterwards  as  mav  best  answer  for  your  port  of  destination. 

From  tim  Island  of  Perto  Rico  you  may  escape  from  the  region  of  the  general  or  trade 
wkide,  into  that  of  the  variables,  merely  by  steering  to  the  nonh ;  and  as  this  island  is  so 
§Kt  te  windward,  it  ia  easy  to  gain  all  the  easting  that  is  necessary  for  going  to  th^  lessee 
Antilles,  or  Caribboe  Islands.  You  may  gain  Siua  to  windward,  and  beating  with  the 
breece  withCNtt  beiac  under  the  necessity  of  running  into  high  latitudes  to  catch  the  va* 
riables.  On  Porto  Rico  you  cannot  count  on  knd  breezes  to  focilitate  the  getting  to 
wmdwavd,  for  on  the  next  coast,  the  utmost  is  that  the  breeae  calms  at  night,  but  no  land 
hreeesa  proceeda.  Laal^,  from  this  islaad,  yoa  may,  on  one  stretch,  catch  any  point  of 
the  Colombian  Main,  from  Laguayra  to  leeward. 
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Oemeral  JXreettam  for  Ae  making  of,  and  navigating  among^  the  Caribhee  IsUmtU. 

[From  the  Deirotero  de  las  AntSlas  ] 

Am  to  cfaoooDg  die  north  or  aootfi  put  of  any  of  these  isles  fiir  nuking  joor  lB]Ml-&n, 
yon  ought  to  consider,  firstly,  which  point  is  nearest  to  the  port  or  road  to  which  jvm 
are  destined ;  and,  secondly,  the  season  in  which  yon  go.  In  the  dty  season,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  winds  are  generally  from  the  noA  eastward,  and  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son 6^ey  are  ofton  from  the  sonth-esstwazd.  Thus,  in  tbe  dry  season,  it  is  best  to  oMke 
the  noith  side,  and  the  wet  season,  the  soalh,  but  without  kmng  sight  of  the  litat  eon- 
sideration. 

There  can  be  no  mistake  in  recognising  any  of  the  Antilias ;  and,  in  making  St.  Bmr- 
thok>mew's  an<}  St.  Martin's  alone,  can  Siere  be  any  doubt  on  seeing  at  once  the  emi- 
nences or  heights  of  varions  islands.  Thatthis  may  not  mislead  any  one,  they  moat 
remember  the  following  instructions. 

When  in  the  parallel  <tf  St.  Bartholomew's  at  less  than  four  leagues  ott,  if  there  be  no 
fog  or  haze,  the  islands  of  St.  Eustattus,  Saba,  St.  Kitt's,  Nefis,  and  St.  Maitin'a  appear 
plainly. 

The  mountain  of  St.  Enstatius  forms  a  kind  of  taUe,  with  uniform  dedivitiee  to  the 
east  and  west.  The  top  is  level,  and  at  the  east  part  of  this  plain  a  peak  rises,  which 
makes  it  very  remarkable.  To  the  west  of  the  mountain  seems  to  be  a  great  smil,  (in 
consequence  of  the  lands  near  it  being  under  the  horiaon,  or  seeming  drowned.)  and  to 
the  west  of  that  there  then  appears,  as  it  were,  another  long  low  island,  the  N.  W .  part 
irf*  which  is  highest ;  but  it  is  necessary  not  to  be  deceived,  for  all  diat  land  is  part  of  the 
land  of  St.  Euststius.  From  this  station  Saba  appears  to  the  N.  W. ;  it  is  not  so  hig^ 
as  St.  Eustatius,  and  appartotly  of  less  extent  thim  tbe  western  part  of  St.  Eusonns, 
'  which  is  se«n  insulated. 

The  N.  W.  part  of  St.  Kitt's  is  abo  seen,  formed  by  great  mountains,  in  appoaiance  aa 
elevated  as  St.  Eustatius,  with  tow  land  at  the  east:  to  the  eastward  of  this  low  land,  Nevis 
will  be  seen,  apparently  higher  than  all  the  others.  .  * 

The  lands  of  St.  Martin's  are  notably  higher  than  those  of  St.  Barth<^mew's ;  and  this 
island  appears  also  when  you  are  some  leagues  forther  distant  finm  it  Umnfirom  St.  fiar- 
thotomew's. 

When  there  are  any  donds  that  hinder  St.  Martin's  from  being  seen,  diere  mny  be 
some  hesitation  in  recognizing  St.  Bartholomew's;  and  thus  it  is  proper  to  noCioe  that 
the  latter,  seen  upon  its  own  parallel,  appears  small,  and  with  four  peaks,  trending  north 
and  south,  and  occupying  almost  its  whole  extent ;  and  if  you  are  not  more  than  8  laagnes 
from  it,  you  will  see,  also,  the  appearance  of  an  islet  to  the  north,  and  another  to  the  snith. 
at  a  very  short  distance.  As  this  island  has  neither  trees,  high  mountains,  nor  thjckrts, 
it  is  not  subject  to  fogs;  and  it  may  therefore  be  seen  oftener  than  Su  Martin's,  St. 
Kitt's,  Nevis,  St.  Eustatius,  and  Saba ;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  keep  ito  appeannoe  in 
mind. 

At  8  leagues  to  the  east  of  St.  Barthotomew's  you  may  see  Nevis  very  high ;  from  it 
to  the  west  the  strait  called  the  Narrows,  and  then  die  lands  of  St.  Kitf  a,  appearing  to 
rise  out  of  the  water,  and  which  continue  increasing  in  height  to  the  westward,  so  thst 
the  westernmost  of  two  mountains,  which  are  at  the  west  peatoi  it,  is  the  h^beat.  Thii 
monntsin,  which  is  higher  than  that  called  Mount  Misery,  has  to  the  west  of  it  a  gemls 
declivity,  torminating  in  tow  land ;  and  it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other.  To  the  west 
of  this  you  may  also  see  the  large  strait  towards  St.  Eustatius ;  bnt  from  this  sibnaiioa 
you  win  see  only  the  high  S.  E.  part  of  that  island,  or  rather  its  mountain,  in  conaeqnence 
of  which  it  appears  like  a  very  small  island,  whito  ito  mountain  seems  to  be  iow^  thaa 
Mount  Misery :  bnt  itis  easily  known  from  the  table  which  ito  top  forms,  by  the  naafotm 
declivi^es  to  ttre  east  and  west,  and  by  the  peak  on  the  S.  E.  poft  of  it.  Saba  aeeoHL 
from  this  situation,  equal  in  sise  to  the  visible  part  of  St.  Eustatius ;  but  it  shows  only  aa 
eminence  without  peaks,  with  uniform  declivitiea,  and  almost  round. 

If  a  small  islet  appears  to  the  west  of,  and  very  near  to  St.  Euststiua,  that  nrant  nst 
confuse  you ;  for  it  is  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  that  island ;  and  on  getting  nearer,  yon  will 
perceive  the  land  which  connecte  it  with  the  S.  £.  part.  Mount  Misery,  on  St.  Kitt's, 
which  has  a  very  high  and  sharp  peak  on  the  eastern  part  of  ito  summit,  seems  at  a  dis- 
tance to  be  the  summit  of  Mount  Eustatius;  bnt  it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  each,  if  yea 
attend  to  ito  sur&ce,  being  more  unequal  than  the  table  land  at  the  top  of  St.  Enatatin, 
and  that  there  is  another  less  elevated  mountain  to  the  east,  and  with  gentle  detlifSUeB, 
which  show  much  land  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  high  peak. 

On  no  part  of  Mount  Misery  can  any  reaemblance  be  traced  to  a  man  caRying  nnothsr 
on  his  back,  and  which,  according  to  a  saying,  was  the  reaaon  whj  ^-^vmi*^  nainwl  diii 
island  St.  Kitt's. 
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When  70a  are  6  leagaes  to  the  eastward  of  BardiolovDew'fl  Ha  N.  W.  extremity  ap- 
jman  insulated,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  pretty  large  ialand,  on  the  top  of  which 
there  are  four  small  steps,  (like  steps  of  stairs,  Escalones,)  with  a  considerable  strait  to 
the  south,  between  it  and  the  principal  island.  In  the  middle  of  this  strait  you  may  also 
see  a  smaller  islet.  This  is  really  one  of  the  islets  which  surround  the  island ;  but  the  first 
is  only  the  N.  W.  point,  to  the  north  of  which  you  will  also  see  some  islets :  all  these  are 
much  nearer  St.  Bartholomew's  than  St.  Martin's. 

Finally,  to  navigate  from  one  of  the  Antilles  to  another  of  them,  there  is  no  more 
trouble  than  what  a  simple  navigation  requires:  but  it  is  something  greater  when  you 
have  to  get  from  leeward  to  windward;  yet  this  will  be  reduced  to  a  trifling  considera- 
tion, if  the  navigation  is  made  by  the  straits  which  are  to  the  north  of  Martinique,  and  in 
which  the  currents  are  weakest;  but  the  same  does  not  follow  in  the  southerly  straits,  in 
which  the  waters  set  with  more  vivacity  towards  the  west;  and  it  would  be  impracticable 
by  the  straits  of  Tobago,  Grenada,  and  St.  Vincent,  in  which  the  waters  run  at  the  rate 
of  not  leas  than  two  imles  an  hour. 


WINDWARD  AND  LEEWARD  ISLANDS. 

UNDER  the  denomination  of  Windward  Islands,  we  include  the  whole  range  from  the 
Virgins  to  Trinidad;  and  under  that  of  Leeward  Islands,  the  range  which  exbts  between 
Trinidad  and  the  Gulf  of  Maracaybo. 

The  Windward  Islands  appear  at  a  distance  as  if  united  together :  but  there  are  many 
deep  channels  between  them,  through  which  those  acquaint^  sail  with  safety. 

The  Passage. Isles,  which  are  dependencies  of  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Isles  of  St.  Croix, 
or  Santa  Cruz,  which  lie  to  the  southward,  were  originally  included  under  the  general 
name  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  western  division  (Danish)  includes  the  Islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  with 
the  numerous  islets,  as  thbse  of  St.  James,  Montalvan,  or  Little  Saba,  Savanna  or  Green 
Island,  the  Brass  Isles,  Honseatic,  and  others.  The  eastern  division  (British)  includes 
Tortola,  Virgin  Gtorda,  Anegada,  Jost  Van  Dyke's  Isles,  the  Thakh  Isles,  Normand's, 
Peter's,  Salt,  Coopers's,  Ginser,  Beef,  Camanoa,  Scrub,  and  Guana  Isles,  with  a  number 
of  islets  in  tideir  vicinity.  The  whole  group,  Anegada  excepted,  is  high,  craggy,  and 
mostly  bold  Uk 

Tortola,  a  few  miles  to  the  N.  £.  of  St.  John,  is  the  principal  of  the  English  Vbrgin 
Islands.  It  is  nearly  5  leagues  long,  and  2  broad,  but  badly  watered,  and  has  the  name  of 
heing  unhealthy.    The  entraqce  is  wide,  with  plenty  of  water. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  south  side,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  2  miles  deep,  with  a 
pretty  good  road  at  the  entrance,  with  12  fkthoros  water,  good  ground. 

Virgin  Gorda,  that  is,  the  Great  Virgin,  or  Penniston,  more  commonly  Spanishtown 
Island,  lyinffto  the  eastward  of  Tortola,  is  formed  of  elevated  land,  and  is  watered  even 
worse  than  Tortola.  The  Island  has  two  good  harbors,  the  largest  of  which  is  that  called 
East  Bay,  on  the  northern  side,  wherein  you  may  anchor  very  safely  in  from  5  to  10  or 
12  fathoms,  to  leeward  of  the  island  called  the  Prickly  Pear;  but  the  entrance  is  narrow^ 
being  obstructed  by  a  reef  on  each  side.  The  next  harbor  is  that  called  the  Great  or 
West  Bay,  which  is  in  some  degree  sheltered  to  the  west  by  the  islets  called  the  Doga. 
The  roadstead  here  has  tery  good  holding  gro^nd,  of  sand  and  ooee,  in  8  to  10  fathoms 
of  water.  In  the  smaller  bay,  called  Thomas  Bay,  more  to  the  S.  W.,  vessels  may  an- 
chor before  the  town,  in  6  or  6  fathoma :  but  there  is  a  reef  in  the  middle  of  the  bay, 
which  stretdies  north  and  aouth ;  and  there  are  likewise  many  rocks  in  the  bottom,  which 
chafe  the  cables. 

,  The  course  from  Saba  to  Vbrgin  Gorda  is  N.  W.  by  W.  northerly,  above  26  leagues. 
When  Vurgin  Gorda  bears  from  you  N.  W.  by  N.,  7  leagues  off,  the  Virgins  appear 
like  three  islands,  with  a  great  many  small  ones  about  them ;  the  middlemost  is  the  long- 
est, and  when  you  come  within  3  leagues,  they  seem  as  if  they  were  joined  together. 

The  best  mark  for  Virgin  Grorda  is  an  insulated  hill,  of  moderate  height^  standing  near 
the  middle  of  it,  anil  which  is  easily  known  by  its  being  abne.  This  hill,  in  clear  wither, 
may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  7  leagues. 

jSir.  Lockwood,  who  surveyed  these  isles,  says  that  under  the  lee  of  Virgin  Gorda,  the 
ground  is  so  clear,  that  300  sail  might  anchor  in  the  space  between  the  Dogs  and  the 
Valley.  The  NorUi  Sound,  he  adds,  is  a  perfectly  secure  port,  and  of  great  capacity. 
The  entrance  between  the  two  reeft  is  not  difficult  to  discover. 

ANEGADA,  or  ANAGADA,  b  the  moat  northern  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  is  unhap- 
pily celebrated  £br  the  number  of  wrecks,  accompaniedt  in  m^y  instances,  with  a  heavy 
loss  of  life,  which  it  has  occasioned. 
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Aneoda  ■  abont'tiie  sise  of  Virgin  Gonla,  but  w  low  tint  iCa  eoMts  an  inniditod 
hi^  tides,  and  it  haa  not  even  the  amalloat  hummock  on  its  qprfiice.    Yoa 
over  it  two  high  hilli  on  Virgin  Gorda,  which  appear  like  a  gnat  hmnmeck.    lliere  m 
good  water  on  the  few  part,  near  die  aonth  point. 

Within  die  lut  20  years  above  50  vessels,  moedy  American^  have  been  lost  «■  As 
dangeroos  island  and  the  reeft  anrronacfing  it,  which  has  been  caused  by  the  strong 
westerly  current,  :which  prevails  there  most  of  the  time ;  ka  average  set  being  about 
knot  per  hour  in  that  direction. 

Those  bound  to  St.  Thomas,  or  any  of  die  islands  in  that  paraDel,  wiD  find  it 
to  take  every,  opportunity  of  ascertsiniog  dieir  kdtnde  at  ni^t,  as,  from  die  ctt 
stated,  there  will  always  be  a  great  uncertainty  in  their  position. 

The  whole  of  the  windward  side  of  Ane^rada  is  borderad  with  a  dangerous  leeC  wlnc^ 
dience  continues  under  the  name  of  die  Horse-slioe,  about  4  leaguea  to  the  S.  £.,  and 
terminates  at  £.  N.  £.,  7  miles  from  Point  Pejaro,  the  east  end  of  Virgin  Gorda.  Thcfe 
are  swashes  in  the  reei^  but  on  many  parti  only  2  to  6  feet  of  water.  On  appRMduBg 
the  isle  from  the  oorth-eastward,  the  hill  on  Virgin  Gorda  will  appear  over  it  i&e  a 
hummock,  and  by  this  mark  the  relative  situation  of  a  vessel  may  be  known. 

From  the  observation  of  R.  H.  Schomburgli,  wlie  has  made  a  plan  of  this 
island,  it  appears  that  the  greatest  number  of  wrecks  on  Anegada  occurs  in  the  menthf 
from  Mar^  to  June,  and  that  vessels  of  large  burden  strike  usually  on  the  reefr  to  the 
south-east,  while  smaller  ones  generaOy  go  on  shore  fiuther  weit,  .v^iidi  he  impnasa  to 
the  wind  which  blows  frequenUy  from  S.  and  S.  £.  from  March  to  June,  tfaCTefaj  in- 
creasing the  nordi-westerly  current,  in  consequence  of  whidi  vesaeii  bound  during  that 
lime  for  ttaeae  islands,  are  more  subject  to  error  than  at  any  odier  period,  and  that  Ight 
bodies  being  more  influenced  by  die  current  than  heavy  ones,  is  the  canae  of  die 
vessels  going  on  shore  fiurther  to  the  westward. 

FALLEN  CITY,  or  OLD  JERUSALEM.— A  very  remariiable  duster  ef 
ken  rocks,  to  the  southward  of  Virgin  Gorda,  bears  <hiB  name.  They  appear  to  haw 
been  thus  left  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature.  To  the  southward  of  these  is  a  krze 
bluff  rock,  called  Round  Rock,  next  to  which  follows  Ginger  Island.  Between  tiie  tw« 
latter  is  the  general  entrance  into  Sir  Francis  Drake's  Channel,  which  is  called  the 
King's  Channel,  it  being  the  best  passage  inward  for  diose  bound  to  die  Road  ct 
Tortola. 

TORTOLA.— The  foUowing  dnrections  for  saOing  dirough  die  King's  Chaimd  la 
Tortola,  have  been  communicated  by  Mr.  Backhouse : 

«'  To  run  through  Sir  Francis  Drake's  or  ^e  King's  Channel,  between  the  Round  Rock 
and  Ginger  Island  towards  Tortola,  so  soon  as  you  make  the  land  of  Virgin  Gorda, 
for  the  S.  W.  end  of  it.  W.  N.  W.  northerly;  and  when  you  are  widiin  sis  m 
leagues  of  it,  you  will  raise  the  high  land  of  Tortola,  and  also  the  highest  keys  and 
to  die  eastward  and  sonthvrard  of  it ;  that  is,  beginning  with  the  easternmost  or 
Rock,  Ginger  ishmd.  Cooper's  Isbnd,  Salt  Island,  Dead  Chest,  Peter's  Island,  and  Ncr- 
man's  Island. 

Having  these  keys  in  nght,  steer  for  the  south  end  of  Round  Rock,  whidi  yen  cannot 
mistake,  for  within  three  or  four  leagues  of  Round  Rock,  you  wiB  raise  the  low  keya 
called  the  Broken  City,  or  OM  Jerusalem,  which  keys  extend  from  the  S.  W, 
of  Virgin  Gorda,  in  a  S.  S.  W.  direction,  to  wifhm  two  caMea'  length  of  die 
aide  of  Round  Rock:  diese  keys  are  the  more  remarkable,  not  having  the  least 
or  verdure  on  them,  but  are  merety  heaps  of  large  stones,  resembling  dM  mina  of  a  diy 
or  island. 

When  at  the  distance  of  two  or  duree  leagues  to  die  eastward  of  these  keya, 
die  Round  Rock  N.  W.  westerly,  steer  for  the  south  side  of  die  rock,  keepii^  it 
board  as  you  run  dirough;  that  is,  keep  about  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  die 
Irom  it  towards  Ginger  Island :  this  caution  is  necsssary  in  case  of  light  winds, 
strong  leeward  currents  may  hurry  you  close  to  Ginger  Island.    The  course 
nearest  N.  W.  by  W.  by  conqiass.    The  Round  Rock  is  a  barren  sbte  rock,  and  llie 
em  cliffs  of  Ginger  Island  are  also  foil  of  slate.     The  channel  is  about  half  a  mSe  over 
you  may  pass  safely  within  a  cable's  length  of  Round  Rock,  at  wlikh  distance  we 
14  and  15  fofhoms,  no  ground. 

Having  passed  Round  Rock  to  die  W.  N.  W.  of  you,  on  die  island  of  Tofftsls,  i 
will  see  a  negro  town,  a  white  dwaUing-honse  and  a  fort.  Keep  to  the  westward  ef  * 
mark,  steering  W.  by  N.  and  W.  As  you  run  down  towards  Tortola,  the 
point  of  Tortola  Road  bears  nearest  west,  by  compass,  from  die  Round  Rock,  and 
as  shown  in  the  plate.  You  may  see  widi  a  gisss,  at  die  same  dme,  die  fort  and  flag  staff 
on  the  west  point  of  the  harbor,  from  which  extends  a  dangerous  reef:  the  eastern  point 
is  a  craggy  bluffy  with  a  footpadi  or  road  winding  around  it.  The  fotC  aoundiMB  in  mn- 
ning  down,  (with  the  hand-line,)  were  found  abreast  of  die  east  end  of  Ginger  lalaBd,  la. 
13,  and  12  fothoms.  The  oourse  from  W.  to  W.  by  S.,  which  soundinga 
nearly  to  the  east  point  of  me  road. 
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It  is  particiilarly  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  bay  to  the  westward  of  Road  Harbor, 
called  Sea  Cow,  or  Rogu«*B  Bay,  which,  by  strangers,  may  be  mistaken  for  the  road,  as 
the  points  make  alike.  Therefore,  when  drawing  near  liie  eastern  side  of  Road  Harbor, 
if  yon  hare  any  doubt,  look  to  the  S.  W.  quarter,  and  yon  will  see  four  remarkable  per- 

Srodicukir  A>cks,  called  the  Indians,  off  the  N.  W.  end  of  Normand^s  Island,  and  bearing 
.  W.  by«  S.  (See^the  plate.)  At  this  time  the  easternmost  point  of  Tortola  Road  wiS 
bear  nearest  to  W.  N.  W .  i  W.  With  this  bearing  on  we  sonnded,  and  had  d  ikthoms, 
about  half  a  mile  from  Tgrtola.  Come  no  nearer.  We  found  no  ground,  after  8  fathoms, 
on  the  next  cast  with  14  fathoms  of  line ;  and,  thinkins  it  bold,  we  borrowed  to  the  shore, 
having  the  point  N.  N.  W.,  but  again  found  that  it  had  suddenly  shoaled  to  4  fethoms, 
then  at  3  cables*  length  from  the  uiore.  Hauled  off  W.  S.  W.  and  deepened  in  two  or 
three  casts  to  7  fathoms ;  and,  at  the  ^fOx  cast,  no  ground  at  15  fathoms.  Be  cautious  to 
keep  at  least  half  a  mile  from  the  point. 

y  ou  now  open  the  Road  of  Tortola,  and  keep  your  eye  on  the  easternmost  or  weather 
shore  of  the  bay.  On  tbe  third  bluff  point  in  you  will  descty  a  battery,  (Fort  Shirley,) 
abreast  of  Which  ships  of  war  anchor.  Keep  to  the  westward,  until  you  open  the  next 
point  to  the  northward  of  this,  on  which  stands  Fort  George,  or  the  citadel,  with  a  flag- 
staff; bring  this  citadel,  (see  the  plate.)  north,  westerly ;  then  haul  in  and  steer  for  it. 

As  you  steer  in  for  the  citadel  on  the  above  bearing,  keep  in  10  fathoms  of  water ;  in- 
deed tile  mark  will  lead  you  in  14,  12,  and  10  fathoms;  You  anchor  abreast  the  point  of 
the  first  battery,  with  the  battery  bearing  N.  E.,  but  the  mark  for  letting  go  the  anchor 
u  the  flas-stafT  of  the  battery  on  the  west  point  of  the  bay,  in  one  with  the  soutii  end  of 
the  guard-house,  which  is  close  behind  the  battery:  depth  10  fkthoms,  and  about  one  ca- 
ble's lenffth  from  the  shore.  The  western  battery  will  bear  nearest  S.  W.  by  W.,  west- 
erly. Moor  with  your  stream  to  the  N.  N.  £.,  because  the  ground  is  foul ;  and,  should 
you  part  your  bower,  your  stream  will  check  you  into  the  bay,  and  clear  the  reef  of  the 
western  point  of  the  road. 
,  The  merchant's  anchorage  is  in  from  10  to  13  fadioms,  on  the  western  side. 

In  proceeding  outward,  from  Tortola,  you  sail  outwards  through  die  southern  channel, 
between  the  west  end  of  Normand's  Island  and  the  east  side  of  Flanagan,  or  between  the 
latter  and  die  east  end  of  St  John's  Island. 

Mr.  Lockwood  says,  *'In  the  passages,  and  also  in  Drake's  Channel,  the  current,  run- 
ning quick  OTer  the  foul  ground,  causes  a  ripple,  which  wears  the  appearance  of  danger. 
The  anchorage  at  Tortola  is  not  good ;  and,  when  the  convoys  rendesvoused  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, experienced  masters  of  merchantmen,  usually  anchored  under  Peter's  or  r^r- 
mand's  Islands,  both  of  which  have  good  bays." 

CuKRENT,  ^c. — About  Virgin  Gorda,  and  the  passage  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
current  runs  regularly,  setting  eastward  during  the  moon's  passage  from  the  horizon  to 
her  senith,  and  from  her  setting  till  she  arrives  at  nadh*,  and  to  the  westward  while  the 
moon  passes  from  zenith  to  the  horizon,  and  finom  nadir  till  her  rising.  The  rate  varies, 
according  to  the  breadth  of  the  channels,  from  two  to  five  and  a  half  knots,  and  the  rise  is 
from  20  to  40  inches. 

ISLAND  OF  ST.  JOHN.— This  isknd  is  2  leagues  broad  and  4  in  length,  has  no 
heights  or  eminences  of  importance.  The  north  and  south  coasts  are  cli^,  and  the 
former  rather  foul;  as  is  also  the  east  coast.  The  island  is  said  to  be  the  best  watered  of 
any  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  its  harbor,  called  Coral  Bay,  is  reported  to  afford  as  good 
shelter  as  any  harbor  in  the  West  Indies.  An  inlet  on  the  west,  having  4  fathoms  with- 
in it,  is  a  complete  natural  dock,  where  a  frigate  may  careen  or  refit,  lashed  to  the  shore 
on  each  side. 

The  following  description  and  remarks  on  this  place  have  been  extracted  fh>m  those  of 
Captain  Hester: 

*•  The  east  point  of  the  harbor  is  called  Moor's  or  North  Point.  The  walk  of  the  fortrosa 
apon  it,  which  are  white,  may  be  seen  from  the  <&tance  of  seven  or  eight  leagues.  From 
a  fittle  without  Moor's  Point  quite  into  the  harbor,  there  are  regular  soundings,  with  from 
10  to  5  fieuiioms  of  water.  ** 

'^Wi^  the  wind  any  degree  to  the  northward  of  east,  you  may  lie  into  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor:  but  if  it  be  to  the  southward  of  E.  S.  E.,  you  must  anchor  without  the 
point,  and  warp  In.  The  (Governor's  house  and  part  of  the  town  are  not  above  half  a 
mile  wiAin  the  point  on  the  east  side ;  but  there  is  a  large  harbor,  with  lagoons,  dot. 
above  that;  thou^  English  ships  of  war  seldom  go  higher  than  the  Qovemor's  house. 
You  anchor  within  a  quarter  ot  a  mile  from  the  weamer  shore,  in  6  fathoms  of  water, 
good  ground,  and  run  a  stream  anchor  to  the  S.  W.  by  reason  of  the  land  breeze,  which 
is,  at  most  tunes,  betwixt  the  S.  S.  E.,  south,  and  S.  S.  W.    You  moor  N.  E.  and  S.  W* 

*' Observe,  in  coming  in,  to  leave  one-third  of  the  channel  to  windward  from  Moor^a 
Point,  and  two-thirds  to  leeward  towards  the  key  called  Duck  Island,  and  you  wfll  not 
hiwe  less  than  6  fathoms  of  water. 

'•There  is  a  small  bank,  which  does  not  show  itself,  and  lies  directly  off  from  the  nto^  ^ 
at  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore,  with  only  10  foot  over  it.  The  watering-phee  it  it  - 
the  sooth  fide  of  the  town,  just  without  the  south  gate,  bat  itis  brackish."         49 
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If  yoQ  are  bound  to  Porto  Rico  from  the  easCwvd,  ing^t  couung  on,  and  yon  off  the 
£.  M.  E.  part  of  St.  John's,  yon  will  take  notice  of  the  easternmoer  high  land;  it  h  in- 
land a  little  fin>m  the  east  end  of  the  island,  which  is  tow.  You  may  run  to  llie  west- 
ward till  you  bring  diat  high  land  to  bear  S.  by  £•,  and  then  bring  to  till  morning.  But 
take  great  care  t£d  this  hi^  land  does  not  deceive  you,  for  it  lies  a  long  way  hk  tiie 
oonntry,  and  it  is  all  tow  land  by  the  water  side.  In  the  mormng  make  nil;  yoa  msy 
see  the  walls  and  works  all  white  about  Moor's  Point. 

From  the  south  point  of  St.  John's  Island,  called  Ram*s  Head,  to  Ihe  entrance  of  Sl 
Thomas'  Harbor,  the  coarse  is  about  W.,  five  and  a  half  leagues;  firom  the  north  side 
of  Santa  Cruz,  N.  N.  W.  i  N^  ten  leagues.  The  ktitnde  of  St.  Thomas'  town  is  Is^ 
22^  N. 

ISLAND  OF  ST.  THOMAS — ^The  eminences  of  this  kland  are  ahnost  like  tlioee 
of  St.  John's,  and  descend  gently  towards  the  shore.  The  entrance  into  the  harbor  is 
▼eiy  easy  and  commodious;  the  town  has  more  commerce  than  any  other  of  the  ITirgia 
Islands,  and  is  always  well  supplied  with  eveiy  requisite,  being  a  kind  of  warehouse  or 
depot  of  rich  merchandise;  it  has  a  regular  careening  place,  and  is  defended  by  a  fbrt 
and  several  batteries. 

In  running  down  firom  St.  John's  to  St.  Thomas'  Harbor,  you  leave  Bird  Key  to  liie 
southward  of  you,  and  yon  continue  your  W.  N.  W.  course  tUl  yon  come  down  to  Back 
Keys ;  they  are  much  tower  and  longer  than  Bbrd  Key,  before  menttoned,  and  there  is  a 
small  opening  of  no  consequence  between  them.  Yon  leave  these  keys  to  die  south- 
ward of  you  about  one  mile,  and  then  steer  N.  W.,  when  you  luring  them  S.  £.,  and  oon- 
tinue  that  N.  W.  course  about  two  or  three  miles  till  you  bring  ttie  harbor  open ;  then 
haul  ilk  for  the  town  N.  by  W.  or  N.  N.  W.,  giving  the  east  shore  all  atong  a  good  berth, 
and  run  within  half  a  mile  of  the  fort,  which  is  white,  and  plainly  seen  at  £he  east  of  the 
town.  You  anchor  in  6  fathoms  water,  fine  clear  noond:  it  is  a  fine  harbor,  where  yon 
are  landlocked  from  all  winds,  but  from  the  S.  by  W .  to  the  S.  E.  by  S.,  which  part  fees 
open  to  the  sea;  but  the  wind  seldom  btows  in  unless  it  is  in  the  hurricane  months.  There 
is  a  rock  above  water  in  the  harbor's  mouth,  (called  Prince  Rupert's  Clifi*,)  whichy  en 
leave  to  the  eastward  of  you;  you  may  make  bold  with  the  west  skto  of  it,  but  there  is  ne 
passage  within. 

The  channel  between  the  main  island  and  Buck  Island,  is  but  one  and  a  half  oule  brand. 
and  at  the  entrance,  in  the  fiur  way,  lies  a  rock,  called  Packet  Rock,  which  is  a  hard,  whit- 
ish, rocky  shoal,  the  S.  W.  point  of  which  is  from  the  flag-staff  on  Muhlenfekk's  Battety 
(the  eastern  battery  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,)  S.  57°  E.,  2180  fothoms,  and 
the  northern,  or  nearest  point  of  Buck  Island,  N.  4°  E.  1050  fathoms  distance. 

This  sunken  rock  or  shoal  extends  firom  its  S.  W.  point  in  a  depth  from  6  fiset 
£.  N.  £•  upwards  of  15  fiithoms  in  lenclh  to  5i  fi»et — ^in  the  centre  of  the  depth  are  9  fc«C 
From  5i  feet  water  it  inclines  a  half  point  to  the  north,  upwards  of  a  quarter  cable's 
lei^th,  with  a  depth  of  12  and  9  feet  water. 

The  whoto  shoal  is  consequently  little  above  40  fothoms  in  length,  and  has  a  direction 
of  nearly  E.  N.  E.  and  W.  S.  W.;  its  position  being  one-third  the  distance  ^om  St. 
Thomas  to  Buck  Island.  The  passage  between  thb  sunken  rock  and  Buck  Istond  is  per- 
fectly firee,  with  good  soundings  from  10  to  14|  fieithoms.  The  way  to  dear  this  ahoal  is 
to  keep  Buck  Island  close  on  board. 

Entrance  of  the  Harbor  if  St.  Thomas, — A  lighthouse  has  been  erected  on  the  Ma^ 
lenfeldt's  Battery,  at  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  St.  Thomas,  lat.  18^  19'  30". 
The  elevatton  of  this  light  is  95  feet  above  die  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  visible  at  the  diiilanm 
of  5  leagues  to  an  observer,  the  height  of  whose  eye  is  13  feet  above  the  tovel  of  the  sea. 
The  li^t  is  red,  which  is  produced  by  glass  panes  of  that  cotor.  In  the  S.  E.,  S.  and  S. 
W.,  the  light  can  thus  be  distinguished  finom  those  of  the  city  and  neighborhood. 

It  win  Km  lighted  every  night  from  half  an  hour  after  sun-set  until  half  an  hour  Uifaiu 
sun-rise. 

To  avoid  the  hidden  rodb,  eaUed  the  TrianglcM^  lyi^  amiside  to  the  eastward, — To 
clear  these  rocks  in'  passing  to  the  westward,  the  eastern  angle  of  the  light  must  be 
brought  to  bear  N.  by  W.  I  W.,  in  a  line  with  the  S.  W.  comer  of  an  out-baildiB^ 
paintod  white,  and  (standing  to  the  northward,)  this  rsnge  carries  you  within  a  cable's 
length  of  the  Triangles,  and  is  the  least  distance  at  which  it  will  bring  you;  and  the  nsore 
you  keep  the  building  covered  by  the  li^thonse,  the  greater  will  be  your  distsoce  from  these 
rocks.  The  out-bnUding  is  about  65  feet  to  the  northward  of  the  lighthonse,  and  w3l  be 
lighted  during  the  night,  and  vlsiUe  in  dear  weather. 

Prince  Rupert's  EUick,  which  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  wiH 
be  always  white-washed,  and  visibto  at  night. 

From  St.  Thomas'  Harbor,  if  bound  to  Porto  Rico,  being  m  theoflmg,  steer  W.  fay  N. 
tin  yoa  come  down  the  len^  of  the  west  end  of  the  isbnd,  which  is  abont  3  leagnea 
ftom  the  harbor.  Yon  will  see  a  smaU  istond  called  Little  Passsge,  about  4  or  5  miles 
to  the  westward  of  the  west  end  of  LitttoSt.  Thomas.  Little  St.  Thomas  is 
idsadt  that  almost  joins  with  the  west  end  of  the  Great  Island;  there  is  a  sbbbII 
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between  them,  but  of  no  note.  There  is  Hkewise  a  channel  of  small  importance  between 
Little  Passage  and  Little  St.  Thomas;  but  there  ^e  two  other  islands  before  yoa  come 
down  to  the  west  end  of  that  island.  The  easternmost,  just  to  the  leeward  of  the  har- 
bor, is  called  Water  Island,  and  almost  joins  with  the  main  land;  about  two  or  three 
miles  to  leeward  of  that,  is  ft  rocky  island,  about  half  a  mile  round,  which  lies  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  and  is  galled  Little  Saba;  it  is  foul  all  round,  and  must  have  a  good 
berth.  All  tne  shore  along  these  islands  must,  be  left  on  your  starboard  hand.  In  run- 
ning down  till  you  pass  LitUe  Passage,  you  have  soundings  all  the  way,  but  deep  in  some 
places. 

W.  S.  W.  i  S.  from  the  month  of  St.  Thomas*  Harbor,  above  4  leagues,  and  S.  W. 
by  S.  7  miles  from  the  west  point  of  the  island,  lies  a  remarkable  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel.  It  is  round,  rugged,  and  doable  pointed,  as  high  as  Beachy  Head,  and  may 
be  seen  5  or  6  leagues  off,  being  all  white ;  it  appears  at  some  distance  like  a  sail,  whence 
It  has  been  called  St.  Thomas*  Carvel,  or  St.  Thomas*  Hoy.  This  rock  is  bold  to  all 
round,  and  may  be  seen  5  or  6  leagues  off. 

Remarki  on  the  Passages  in  generalyfrom  the  *^Derrotero  de  las  AntUlas.*^ 

The  straits  between  the  Dog's  Isles  and  Virgin  Gorda  are  all  excellent,  and  are  those 
by  which  the  entrance  into  Drake's  Channel  is  made  from  the  northward.  The  chan- 
nels to  the  southward  are,  that  between  Salt  Island  and  the  Dead  Chest,  or  Peter's  Isl- 
and; that  between  Peter's  and  Normand's  Islands;  and  that  between  Normand's  Isle  and 
Fkmagan  Key.  The  pass  between  the  Dead  Chest  and  Salt  Island,  when  used  for  going 
out  of  Drake's  Channel,  requires  the  breeze  to  be  steady,  that  it  pass  not  from  R.  S.  £. 
towards  S.;  for  otherwise  you  will  be  apt  to  wet  entanded  with  Peter's  Island,  as  the 
water  sets  strongly  towards  the  strait  which  it  forms  with  the  Dead  Chest,  and  the  swell 
also  aids,  (which  is  likewise  heavy,  when  there  is  a  fresh  wind,)  as  it  diminishes  the  ves- 
sel's way,  and  increases  her  lee-way. 

.  But,  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  at  about  half  a  mile  to  the  £.  N.  £.  of  the  Dead  Chest,  is 
a  rock,  having  over  it  only  12  feet,  and  on  which  the  Blonde  fHgate,  and  several  vessels 
have  struck. 

Vessels  which  navigate  by  the  south  of  the  Virgins,  commonly  pass  between  Bird's 
Key  or  Frenchman's  Cap  and  Buck  Island;  and  all  those  who  run  for  the  southward  of 
the  Virgins  for  St  Juan's  Head,  in  Porto  Rico,  pass  through  the  channel  between  the 
Sail  Rock  and  Savanna,  or  Green  Island. 

The  sea  along  th,e  whole  of  the  west  coast  of  Vfargin  Gorda  is  tranquil  during  the  time 
of  the  breezes,  and  you  may  anchor  along  the  whole  length  of  it,  in  the  certainty  of  not 
having  more  liian  16  fethoras,  nor  less  than  8  &thoms  at  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  the 
quality  of  the  bottom  is  commonly  sandy. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Normand's  Island  there  is  a  harbor,  Man-of-War  Bay,  which  is 
much  better  sheltered  and  more  secure  than  that  of  Virgin  Gorda;  for  in  it,  and  as  fkr 
as  Flanagan  Islet,  the  sea,  during  the  breezes,  is  as  calm  as  a  bath.  Within  this  harbor 
they  do  not  experience  gusts  of  wind,  and  it  also  appears  that  the  breeze  in  it  is  light, 
when  it  is  fresh  outside.  As  the  interior  of  die'  harbor  is  to  windward  of  its  points,  and 
it  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  wide,  large  vessels  cannot  beat  up  into  it ;  and,  therefore, 
when  these  come  from  the  north,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  shave  the  point,  and 
luff  up  and  anchor  in  about  the  middle  of  the  harbor's  mouth,  warping  or  towine  in  af> 
terwards,  if  they  have  to  make  a  long  stay  v  for  if  not,  they  will  lie  very  well  at  the  very 
mouth,  if  it  be  not  in  the  hurricane  season.  On  coming  in  from  the  south,  they  must 
prolong  the  tack  to  the  north,  in  the  certainty  that  they  will  find  no  unseen  danger ;  and 
when  fiur  enough,  they  must  heave  about  to  manouvre,  on  the  south  tack*  as  already  di- 
rected. If  the  wind  with  which  you  run  to  take  this  harbor  should  be  from  the  north, 
you  may  run  fkrther  in,  and  lie  as  if  in  a  dock ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  fiirl  your  sail  smart- 
ly ;  for  with  norths  there  are  flaws  of  wind  which  might  cause  you  to  drive,  and  there 
is  no  room  for  manoeuvring.  Keep  in  mind  that  about  a  league  to  the  S.  S.  £.  of  the  S. 
W.  point  of  Normand's  Islands,  there  is  a  rock  of  small  extent,  which  has  not  more  than 
nijifi  feet  water  on  it.  On  this  rock  the  frigate  Santa  Monica  struck,  and  subsequently 
foundered.  The  situation  of  this  rock  is  not  well  ascertained ;  for,  though  the  brigan- 
tines  under  the  command  of  Don  Cosme  Churruea  made  every  exertion  to  find  it,  Siey 
never  could  succeed. 

ST.  CROIX,  or  SANTA  CRUZ,  is  the  southernmost  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  lie« 
W.  by  N.  from  Sandy  Point,  in  St  Kitt's,  33  leagues.  It  is  not  very  high,  though  full  of 
hummocks,  two  of  which,  on  the  eastern  side,  are  higher  than  the  rest.  At  the  S.  W. 
end  of  the  island,  there  is  a  flat  extending  outwards  to  the  distance  of  a  mile ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  south  side  is  bordered  with  reefs,  which  render  an  approach  dangerous  to  a 
strancrer.  The  island  is  scantily  watered :  and  with  wood,  which  can  be  procured  only 
at  a  high  price. 
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Tbare  are  two  Wwtm,  one  od  the  nettli  and  tiie  odier  on  the  wert  nde.    Tk 
chief  is  ChmtiaiMted,  tiie  cepitia  of  die  Daimh  West  India  Isiuida*  l^i^  on  Am 
aide  of  a  barbOT,  proleeled  to  seaward  by  eitenaiTe  reeli»  and  on  the  land  by  a 

The  chief  town,  caSed  Christiaastsd,  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bsgr  on  Am 
eoast,  onder  the  caonoos  of  a  fortress  which  defends  the  priaciiMl  harbor.    Tbe 
town,  named  FnderickstBd,  lies  ott  the  west  side,  about  halfway  np  on  the  midde  of  a 
spacious  bay,  wherein  ships  may  anchor  at  pleasure,  in  from  3  to  10  fiuhoms. 

From  the  town  of  Christianstaed  to  the  S.  W.  point  of  St.  John's  Island,  the  eomme  is 
N.  by  £.  about  10  leagues.  In  the  channel,  about  six  miles  S.  by  W.  of  this  point,  lies 
a  remarfcable  round  rock,  called  Bbrd  Key,  which  is  about  one  quarter  as  large  as  Radoada, 
near  Montsemt. 

The  harbor  of  ChristianstBd  is  difficult  of  access,  and  dioal  in  aeveral  phrwa  It  is 
defended  by  the  fint  of  Louisa  Augusta,  situated  on  a  neck  of  land  which  traoda  ham 
the  eastwsrd,  and  by  that  of  Sophia  Frederica,  situate  on  Lootfs  Key,  an  islet  north  of 
the  town,  under  the  guns  of  both  of  which  vossols  must  pam  to  tbe  ancfaomge.  This 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  Ihe  West  Indies;  its  principal  streete  being  wide,  hmg, 
and  strai^t,  and  intersect  each  odier  at  right  an^es. 

The  greatest  length  of  St.  Croix  from  £.  to  W.,  is  20  mOes.  On  adrancii^  ito 
side  presents  a  cham  of  eminencea,  almost  like  those  of  the  Virgin  Tshnds  At 
a'leagne  to  the  W.  N.  W.  of  the  East  Po'mt,  and  half  a  lesgue  inm  the  nordi 
there  is  an  island,  named  Bokken,  or  Goat  Iskbd,  which  appears  at  a  distance  Bke  a  pot 
of  the  coast.  Between  this  island  and  St.  Crmz  there  is  a  passage,  but  k  m  bad  and  liltie 
f  reqneoted.  The  east  point  ni  Goat  Island  sends  out  a  Tee£,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  the 
£.  S.  E. ;  there  are  others  stretching  to  the  N.  and  N.  W. 

The  west  coast  of  St.  Croix  is  clean;  the  sooth  coast  is  ^eiy  fiml,  and  requiTBa 
ptactice,  either  to  navigate  near  it,  er  enter  into  its  bays,  of  which  there  are  tvfo, 
on  the  chart. 

To  enter  the  port  of  Christianstaed  much  practice  is  required,  and  diereiHB  a  pikC  i 
be  taken. 

By  A.  JDon^.—'' The  eastern  pomtof  St.  Crmx  is  in  lat.  I?''  4d'dO"  N^  km.  Si^*  34'  W. 

The  eastern  point  of  Buck  Island,  ht.  IT''  47'  18"  N.,  fen.  64^  36'  40"  W. 

A.  Lang*s  observstoiy,  (elevation  400  feet,)  bt.  17^  44'  32"  N.,  fen.  64«  41'  W. 

Fun  nine  nautical  mfles  N.  E.  by  £.1  £.  from  the  east  end  of  St.  Crmx,  and 
efeven  nautical  mifes  £.  by  N.  from  the  E.  point  of  Buck  Islsnd,  commences  die 
extremi^  of  an  extensive  bank  or  shoal,  the  northern  limits  of  which  round  off  thence 
to  the  N.  W.,  soon  afterwards  stretch  westerly,  itw*iining  at  last  to  the  southward  of  a 
westerly  directfen«  toward  Buck  Island  eastern  shoals,  with  which  it  may  be  conaidered 
as  connected.  The  northern  edge  of  this  shosl  is  a  narrow  coral  ledge,  of  seveEal  mAsa 
in  fength,  on  which  five  and  a  half  fathoms  of  water  is  the  least  depth  yet  found :  the 
more  common  depth  being  6,  61,  and  7  fathoms. 

Along  the  whole  line  of  the  northern  edge,  and  to  die  very  eastern  extremity  of  the 
bank,  where  there  are  not  less  than  seven  finSioms  water,  I  have  observed  the  sea  to  fanak 
in  an  awful  manner,  during  severe  esles  of  wind,  and  sometimes,  also,  in  moderate  weather 
during  the  great  northerly  ground  swell,  which  occasionally  sets  in  during  the  winter 
months. 

A  line  of  directfen,  drawn  from  my  observatoiy  £.  24^  15'  30"  X.,  passes  thiou^  the 
shortest  part  of  the  northern  edge  of  this  coral  ledge,  through  ito  whofe  length,  util  it 
approaches  the  eastern  limito  of  the  shoal,  where  it  rcmnds  off  to  the  S.  E.  and  S.  as  6r 
as  the  bearing  £.,  15^  50'  N.  fr*om  my  position.  I  consider  its  most  eastern  part  to  besr 
from  my  observatoiy  £.  17''  20'  N.,  which  will  place  it  in  ht.  17<>  49'  25"  N.,  feo.  64» 
24'  40"  W.  from  Greenwich,  having  there  seven  &thoms  and  a  half,  which,  in  cosniBr 
from  the  eastward,  yoa  at  once  strike  from  an  ocean  depth.  At  this  spot  the  east  end  of 
St.  Croix  is  distant  nine  und  three-quarters  nautical  miles.  In  approaching  the  nortbem 
edge  of  the  shoal  from  the  northward,  you  at  once  get  from  an  ocean  depth  upon  ita 
shoalest  part,  passing  which,  and  standing  to  the  south,  the  water  graduaUy  deepens,  on 
a  clean  sand  bottom,  daring  the  short  time  taken  in  crossing  the  bank  when  staitdiBg  in 
this  direction. 

The  bearings  fit>m  the  positfen  are  given  from  the  true  meridian,  tsken  from  my 
nomical  circle.    The  bank  is  the  resort  of  many  whales  during  spring  and  summer.' 

ISLAND  OF  SOMBRERO.^Between  the  Virgin  Islands  and  that  of  Angnilla, 
a  small  rocky  island,  about  two  mifes  in  length ;  it  oonsisti  of  a  very  flat  eminence, 
out  any  hummock  upon  it,  covered  with  binls  from  the  southward.    You  cannot  deeuy 
this  island  farther  off  than  5  or  6  leagues  at  most. 

This  wretched  island  is  nigged,  steep  and  barren ;  a  littfe  camphor  and  grass  are  die 
only  vegetable  productions  which  appear  on  its  surfkce ;  the  little  water  that  lodges 
the  cavities  of  rocks  during  rains,  soon  evaporates.     You  may  anchor  on  die  west 
of  it.    The  cliffs  are  steep  to,  and  are  from  40  to  15  feet  high.     In  1792  an  American 
brig  ran  against  it  and  her  crew  crept  firom  her  yard  arm  to  the  cliff  top.    The  brig  dis- 
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«DgRf«d  hemX,  and  driflKl  down  to  Virgin  Gorda,  where  the  hull  sod  cargo  became  ft 
prae  to  tfae  wrecken. 

Tba  latitude  of  Sombraro  ia  18°  38'  N.  and  ite  longrtade  ia  63"  30'  W.  Two  leagnea 
off  Sombrero,  when  it  bean  from  E.  N.  E.  to  E.  by  S.,  n  fbnnd  from  35  to  33  fathoms, 
nnereo  gronnd  and  rocky  bottom.  It  liea  about  14  leegaos  E.^  S.  from  Ifae  island  of 
Anegado,  and  IS  tet^oes  due  east  from  tlie  reef  lying  off  tfae  S.  E.  end  of  it.  In  going 
between  the  two  tou  hftw  6,  6,  7,  8,  and  10  fiiilioms  of  water.  The  course  from  Saba 
to  Sombren  ia  N.  W.  by  N,  i  N.,  distant  30  leagnes. 

The  paaaage  to  leeward  or  windward  of  Sombrero,  ia  Tory  clear  and  safe;  there  is  no 
awell.  The  winds  ara  generally  &ToiBtde  for  giung  out,  and  when  once  yon  are  past  Som- 
brero, all  obstacles  are  at  an  and. 

AngttiUa,  and  the  hleti  in  iU  vieiniiy. 

Angnilla  Hes  E.  by  N.  i  N.  and  W.  by  S.  i  S.,  sboTe  two  leagnes  to  the  north  of  Sb 
HariiD's;  it  is  a  low,  flat  and  withered  island,  without  any  mouDtains,  ao  that  it  cannot 
be  seen  fiirther  off  than  4  or  5  leagnes.  The  eochoring  ground  is  good  on  the  sonth 
ride,  because  the  current  there  has  no  force,  on  account  of  a  lone  ledge  which  stretches 
off  S.  E.  frvm  the  east  poinL  On  the  south  part  of  the  west  ptbt  thei«  liea,  about  one 
mile  frt)m  the  shore,  a  small  iahnd,  not  above  100  fkthoms  ia  length.  To  the  N.  W.  by 
W.  of  the  west  point  of  Angnilla,  distant  about  A  leagues,  lie  aereral  small  islands,  the 
mincipal  of  whidi  are  Dog  and  Prickly  Pear  Islaods,  between  which  is  a  good  channel. 
The  first  is  the  eaatemmoat;  the  second,  which  is  the  largest  of  bH,  lies  farther  than  anr 
of  Aem  to  the  west,  rave  a  little  rock  that  is  akiost  joint^  wiclk  it  on  &e  west  side.  It 
is  about  one  mile  in  length,  and  has  a  few  inhabitants-.  All  diese  islands  are  very  low, 
and  cannot  be  seen  farther  off  than  4  pr  6  leagues. 

Bearingi  taken  and  Seraark*  thade  in  tailing  Iclteetn  the  above  vtettlioned  hland*,  hy  a» 
e^eritneed  Navigaltir. 

'■  When  we  came  to  sail  so  far  ont,  I  fonnd  that  the  highest  top  of  St.  EustatiA  came 
even  with  the  top  of  Brimstone  HiU,  and  that  the  two  aouthemmost  points  of  Sl  Kitt's 
and  Bt.  J^astatia  were  iu  one,  and  bore  N.  W.  by  N.  At  the  same  time  Fcrt  Tiaon  bore 
N.  E.  easterly,  when  Sandy  Point,  and  Tomble-down-dick,  or  the  northeiDinoBt  part  of 
St.  Eustatia,  came  in  one,  and  bora  W.  N.  W. 

"  The  direct  course  from  the  west  end  of  Sl.  Kitfa  is  N.  N.  W.  to-  St..  Hartio'e  west 
end,  and  so  throogh  between  the  Dog  and  Prickly  Pear.  For  when  you  are  within  half - 
■  mile  of  the  west  end  i/  St.  Martin's,  the  loutfaernmost  land  of  St.  Butlwlomew  comes 
in  one  with  the  soathernmoat  land  in  N^t  of  St.  Martin's,  and  tiiey  bear  S>  E>  br  £., 
and  then  Saba  will  bear  S.  by  Vf.,  westerly.  By  the  afbrenid  bearings  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew and  Saba,  if  you  see  either  of  them,  yoa  may  by  them  know  how  to  ffirect  your 
eenrse  for  Hie  wast  part  of  St.  Martin's. 

»  The  west  part  of  St.  Martin's  and  the  west  end  of  Anenilla,  bear  N.  N.  W.,  Dwdi- 
orly.  When  the  N.  E.  part  of  Angailla,  the  north  side  of  Prickly  Pear,  and  the  middle 
ct  D«t  laknd,  bear  all  in  one,  it  is  east  and  west.  Three  miles  wnth  of  Bm  Island,  I 
obserred  at  noon,  and  found  the  latiude  18°  36'  N.,  and  the  variation  3°  30'  £.  At  the 
Hme  time  St.  Martin's  showed  tlaelf  beyond  Anguilla  from  E.  S.  E.  to  S.  by  W." 


Dog  Island  N.  N.  E.,  diatant  one  leagwe. 

The  following  particnlan  of  AngniDa,  tce.  are  from  the  Deirotero  de  las  Antilks,  JEc. 
Angiiilla  is  sitaated  to  the  north  M  St.  Martio's,  and  separated  fivm  it  by  a  channel,  of 
which  the  least  width  it  fimr  miles.  It  is  extremely  low,  and  haa  neither  die  smallest 
hill  nor  prominence.  Its  soil  is  verv  sandy  and  sterile,  and  both  frvsh  water  and  wood 
are  very  scarce.  The  town  is  on  the  east  side,  near  dte  N.  E.  end.  It  is  very  small, 
and  has  no  commerce.  The  bay  is  shut  afanoet  entirely  with  reefs,  and  is  tberefbre  c^ 
very  little  nine.  To  the  N.  E.  of  the  east  end,  there  is  an  islet,  Aogmllita,  which  ia 
stai  much  lower.  It  ia  very  clean  on  its  aontb  aide,  and  lias  19  fathoms  water  on  the  side 
«r  the  channel  which  separates  it  fivm  AnniUla,  which  channel  is  nearly  lialf  a  mile  in 
width.    On  passing  here,  when  nmaing  ]k>m  windward  to  leeward,  AnguilUta  seems 
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part  of  Angnilla,  and  llie  Btnit  between  tibem  cannot  be  seen  until  yon  are  to  Ifae 
ward  of  the  meridian  of  the  former.    Off  the  east  end  of  AnffniHito  are  four  rodcs, 
which  the  sea  breaks  with  Tiolence,  but  they  do  not  lie  fcruer  oat  than  two 
length,  and  at  less  than  a  mile  there  ire  24  fiUhoms,  on  sand,  gradnally  increaang  to  90 
fitfhoms  at  4  miles. 

The  channel  between  St.  Martin's  and  Angnilla  is  excellent,  and  fit  for  anj  daaa  or 
number  of  vessels ;  for  it  has  not  less  than  13  fiithoms  of  water,  and  the  depth  ia  in  ge- 
neral from  13  to  20  fiuhoms,  of  sand  and  g;ra¥el ;  and  near  both  coasts  it  does  not  de- 
crease to  less  than  7  fathoms.  The  only  thing  which  is  to  be  avoided  is  the  Spanish 
Rock,  lying  within  a  mile  from  tlie  N.  £.  end  of  St.  Martin*s,  on  the  south  side. 

The  BrSish  brig  Saltonn,  Capt.  Melville,  was  wrecked  off  the  island  AngwiBa,  on  a 
rock  called  Giaffan,  about  one  mile  from  Scrub  Island,  east  of  Angnilla. 

ST.  MARTIN'S  is  divided  from  AnguUte  by  the  channel  above  described.  It  is 
divided  between  the  Dutch  and  the  French,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  hiUs,  or  radier 
huge  rocks  covered  with  heath,  which  may  be  seen  above  10  leagues  off.  The  ofaape  is 
very  irregular,  and  the  western  coast  is  comparatively  low.  Rains  very  seldom  foil  bere, 
and  as  the  soil  of  the  plains  and  valleys  is  sandy,  they  are  consequent^  unfruitfuL  The 
island,  destitute  of  rivers,  has  fountains  and  cisterns,  which  afford  good  and  drinkable 
water  for  the  planters.  The  sir  is  very  healthy,  the  shore  full  of  fish,  die  sea  rarely  ^b- 
turbed,  and  the  anchorage  safe  every  where  about  the  island,  especially  with  n  N.  £. 
wind.     Wood  is  scarce  and  dear. 

The  principal  town,  Philipsburg,  Bes  on  the  S.  W.  nde,  in  a  harbor  called  Great  Bay, 
which  has  8,  9,  and  10  fadioms,  good  sandy  ground.  Near  it  are  three  salt  ponds, 
where  a  great  quantity  of  salt  is  mwie.  This  is  the  chief  place  of  the  Dutch  qnarter, 
the  French  quarter  being  to  the  north. 

The  Derrotero  says,  St.  Martin's  has  many  heights  and  hoDows,  but  no  moontain  of 
consequence.  On  die  S.  W.  side,  in  Philipsburg  Bay,  vessels  anchor  more  conunocfi- 
ously  than  in  any  olher  in  Ihe  island.  The  town,  the  capital  of  die  Dirtch  part,  extends 
in  the  direction  of  the  shore.  On  the  south  side  of  this  harbor  stands  an  ei^t-gnn  tatt^ 
called  St.  Peter's,  and  on  the  N.  W.  point  is  Amsterdam  fort.  These  two  forts  defend 
the  entrance.  The  harbor  has  from  3  to  4  fathoms  of  water,  on  fine  sand;  but  on  tbe 
line  between  the  two  exterior  points,  are  from  6  to  9  fathoms,  and  vessels  of  a  lar;ge  dralt 
g^  no  farther  inward  than  this  line.  About  a  mile  to  the  S.  W.  cf  dus  bay  is  a  rock 
named  the  Man-of-war,  which  has  only  10  feet  of  water  on  it,  and  is  about  2i  i  afck  i^ 
lengdi  in  circumference.  The  point  of  it  on  which  diere  n  the  least  water,  may  be  found 
by  bringing  the  S.  £.  point  of  Simson's  Bay,  wluch  is  to  the  N.  W.  of  Philipsburg  Bay, 
on  with  the  high  point  of  the  westernmost  mountain  in  St.  Martin's;  and  on  the  oppoaitB 
direction,  by  bringing  the  flag-staff  at  the  Oovemor's  house,  which  is  at  die  eastern  end 
of  the  town,  on  with  another  hrge  house  which  stands  on  the  top  of  the  hilb  to  the  north 
of  the  bay.  The  Isst  house  may  be  known  by  its  standing  to  die  east  of  a  great  tamarind 
tree,  which  is  insulated  and  separated  from  die  other  trees.  In  addition  to  these  niarka» 
it  may  be  kept  m  mind  that  the  shoal  is  ezacdy  S.  3S^  W.,  true,  from  the  White  Point, 
which  is  the  western  point  of  the  bay,  and  S.  6^  30'  £.,  true,  from  Fort  Amsterdaaa.  At 
a  diird  oftL  cable's  length  abound  this  rock,  or  shoal,  6,  7,  and  8  fathoms,  widi  rocky  bot- 
tom, are  found. 

♦  _ 

On  the  N.  W.  coast  there  Is  a  bay  named  Marigot  Bay,  open  to  N.  W.  winda.  and 
haring  a  depth  of  from  4  to  7  fadioms,  on  sand :  at  the  bottom  of  it  stands  the  towa 
of  Marigot,  whKh  bebngi  to  die  French,  and  whkh  m  defended  by  a  fort  to  the  north 
of  it. 
^  To  the  east  of  the  N.  £.  end  of  St.  Martin's  is  an  islet  named  Hat  Island,  wfakh  m  v«y 
bare,  and  surrounded  by  reefa  close  round  it.  The  channel  between  It  and  St.  Martin's 
is  a  mile  broad,  and  passable.  The  shoal  named  the  Spanish  Rock  Ilea  nearly  two  miles 
W.  N.  W.  of  Hat  Island.  This  is  a  very  small  rock,  the  least  water  on  which  is  3  feet. 
When  passing  to  the  north  of  Hat  Ishmd,  and  near  to  it,  in  order  to  steer  to  the  N.  W., 
be  careful  to  give  a  sufficient  berth  to  die  rock.  The  strait  between  this  island  ai»d  St. 
Bartholomew's  is  10  miles  wide.  It  is  without  shoals,  sunken  rocks,  or  any  other  nivial- 
ble  dangers;  but  those  bound  through  it,  and  not  destined  for  any  of  these  islands,  ought 
to  leave  to  the  south  all  the  islets  to  the  N.  W.  of  St.  Barthofomew's,  and  to  the  nordi  al 
those  of  St.  Martin's.  The  narigable  channel  is  thus  reduced  to  a  league  and  a  half  ia 
width.  The  ordinary  depth,  until  touching  die  islets,  is  from  13  to  20  fi^oms,  but  almost 
always  upon  rocks,  and  yon  may  safely  run  within  half  a  mile  of  the  islets.  The  navi^ 
tk>n  of  this  channel  is  excellent,  not  only  for  those  going  from  windward  to  leeward,  bnt 
also  for  those  bound  from  leeward  to  windward ;  but  attention  must  be  paid  to  keep  dear 
of  the  rock  called  the  Man-of-war,  before  described. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEWS.— St.  Bardiofomew's  S.  W.  end  bears  from  Sandy  Poial 
in  St.  Christopher's,  N.  |  £.,  distant  10  leagues.  It  lies  E.  and  W.,  and  is  five  or  a 
leagues  king.  The  middle  part  is  very  hi^  land.  Its  shores  aro  extroraely  dangerooa. 
chiefly  on  tbe  north  part,  where  tbaro  aro  many  rocks  above  and  under  witsr,  and  the 
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ftpproachiog  them  requires  an  experienced  pilot ;  but  it  enjoys  the  adTantage  of  having 
a  very  good  harbor,  of  an  excellent  hold,  in  which  ships  of  any  size  are  perfectly  shel- 
tered from  all  winds.  The  island  of  St.  Bartholomew's  appears  at  first  almost  round, 
and  can  be  seen  nine  or  ten  leagues  off.  £.  i  N.,  fourteen  leagues  distant  from  the 
island,  lies  a  large  bed  of  roclis,  about  20  yards  square.  On  the  west  side  of  it  is  a  swell. 
The  rock  is  sharp  pointed,  and  sometimes  covered.  When  the  sea  falls,  it  is  about  four 
feet  dry. 

Vessels  bound  for  this  island  from  the  eastward,  should  endeavor  to  run  down  the  south 
side,  and  lieep  as  near  the  shore  as  possible.  There  are  several  roclcs  on  the  south  side, 
but  ail  above  water,  and  bold  to,  the  iarsest  of  which  is  a  long  flat  key  called  TurUeback. 
From  Turtleback  round  Point  Negro,  me  coast  is  clear  and  bold. 

Vessels  bound  in  for  the  harbor  should  keep  about  200  fathoms  from  the  shore,  and 
when  abreast  of  the  first  battery,  lay  ofif  and  on  and  wait  for  the  pilot.  A  stranger  should 
not  enter  the  harbor  without  a  pilot,  as  the  channels  are  narrow,  and  the  winds  often 
baffling. 

There  are  three  channels  by  which  vessels  enter  the  harbor,  according  to  the  winds, 
viz. :  South,  South-west,  and  North-west  Channels. 

The  South  Channel  has  a  good  depth,  but  it  is  dangerous  for  a  stranger  to  attempt,  as 
a  rocky  reef  extends  from  the  middle  key,  called  the  Saints,  two-thirds  across  the  chan- 
nel ;  but,  should  a  vessel  be  compelled  to  run  in  without  a  pilot,  keep  the  main  shore 
close  aboard,  and  anchor  when  within  the  second  battery,  in  4  fathoms.  With  the  wind 
at  east,  the  South-west  Channel  is  the  best,  and  with  a  N.  £.  wind  the  North-west 
Channel  is  the  best,  as  it  is  the  broadest  of  the  three. 

The  north  side  of  the  island  is  perfectly  safe ;  there  are  several  ke3r8  and  small  islands, 
but  the  channels  between  them  are  all  bold  and  free  from  danger  with  the  wind 
at  N.  £. 

I  would  recommend  to  those  bound  in,  to  run  down  the  north  side  of  the  island,  double 
the  west  point,  and  stand  in  for  the  harbor.  The  Baleine,  or  Whale,  is  a  rock  150  fath- 
oms west  firom  the  key  called  the  Islets,  in  front  of  the  harbor,  is  even  with  the  water, 
•nd  has  a  point  standing  up  like  the  fin  of  a  whale.  Vessels  can  pass  all  around,  within 
10  fathoms  of  the  rock. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  island  is  the  town  of  Gustavia,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of 
a  hiH,  forming  three  diflerent  sections,  and  in  the  centre  is  the  careenage,  with  wharves 
all  around.  On  the  south-west  side  of  the  water  are  several  ship  wharves,  with  conve- 
nienoes  for  careening,  caulking,  and  carpenters'  work  well  executed,  and  at  a  moderate 
expense.  The  careenage  can  contain  60  sail,  and  the  road  from  3  to  400  shipping,  good 
holding  ground,  from  1,  2,  3,  4, 5,  and  6  fathoms,  sandy  bottom. 

About  the  island  of  St  Barthotomew  the  flood,  at  new  and  full  moon,  runs  S.  E.,  and 
it  is  then  high  water  at  lOh.  and  30m.  P.  M.,  while  the  sun  is  farthest  to  the  north  of  the 
equator,  but  comes  about  two  hours  sooner  in  the  following  months,  till  the  sun  gets 
farthest  to  the  south,  when  it  is  high  water  at  lOh.  30m.  A.  M.,  and  it  runs  afterwards 
in  the  same  proportion  back  again.  The  winds,  which  are  of  long  continuance,  sometimes 
make  a  trifling  diflerence.  The  horizon  is  also  lowest  at  the  time  when  the  sun  is  far- 
thest to  the  .north  of  the  line :  and  so  to  the  contrary.  The  greatest  difference  in  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  is  18  inches;  but,  in  general,  only  10  inches. 

DANGEROUS  ROCK S.  51<'  £.,  12  miles  from  the  S.  E.  point  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, lies  a  dangerous  rock,  nearly  even  with  the  water's  edee. 

SABA. — The  island  eaUed  Saba  bek>ngs  to  the  Dutch.  It  is  very  high,  and  its  shores 
bluff  and  clean.  On  the  S.  W.  part  is  a  small  town,  built  in  a  plain,  but  hid  from  the 
sea  by  very  high  hills,  except  to  tne  southward.  A  vety  high  mountain  constitutes  the 
centre  of  the  island.  The  isfend  appears  like  a  steep  rock,  of  a  round  form ;  it  is  about 
nine  miles  in  circumference,  accessible  only  on  the  south  side,  on  which  there  is  an 
intricate  and  artificial  path  leading  to  the  summit,  which  adoaits  only  one  man  at  a  time. 

It  is  said  that  the  bottom  may  be  seen  all  round.  On  the  N.  W.  side  there  is  a  rock, 
called  the  Diamond,  standing  at  about  a  musket  shot  from  the  shore,  and  which  appears 
afar  off  like  a  sail.  There  is  an  extensive  bank  of  soundings,  extending  seven  leagues  to 
the  southward  and  S.  S.  W.  of  the  island,  as  shows  on  the  chart,  having  oh  it,  within 
that  distance,  from  12  to  17  fiolioms.  Beyond  these  soundings,  to  the  south,  no  bottom 
is  to  be  found.  At  four  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  island  £ere  is  a  Aoal  spot  of  3  or 
4  fathoms,  on  which  the  sea  breaks,  during  gales  of  wind,  but  the  exact  spot  has  not  been 
ascertained. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  ST.  EUSTATIUS  makes,  at  a  distance,  like  a  steep  rock, 
rising  out  of  the  sea,  and  in  a  sugar-k)af  form,  ascending  upwards  in  a  round  hill,  but,  on 
a  nearer  approach,  its  figure  changes,  and  it  appears  longer.  The  rock  is  composed  of 
two  mountams,  whose  mkldle  land  is  pretty  even.  The  eastern  mountain  b  much  higher 
than  that  to  the  N.  W. ;  it  is  hoUow  in  Hie  middle,  the.  excavation  being  the  crator  of  an 
exhausted  volcano,  which  has  probably  constituted  the  island :  the  bottom  is  pretty  noni-ly 
on  a  level  with  the  town,  and  is  frequented  by  sportsmen  in  pursuit  of  game. 
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The  town  itendi  on  the  mnuIi  aide*  mad  m  divided  into  two  paiti»  ciled  llie  Upper 
Lower  Towdb.    The  latter  is  oo  the  shore ;  it  ooosiBis  of  shops  end  warehoosee, 
inhabited  in  the  daj  onfy,  as  the  inhahitanta  pass  their  ni^iii  and  hohdijs  in  the 
town,  50  or  60  feet  abore  the  level  of  Ihe  sea,  to  which  they  climb  bjr  meana  of 
cot  in  the  lock.    The  lower  town  consists  of*a  aini^  street,  and  is  very 
built. 

The  anchorage,  which  is  off  the  town,  is  not  of  the  best;  diere  is  a  sweO  whca  Ae 
wind  blows  firom  the  S.  £.  qoarter,  and  landing  is  rendered  very  diflicttlt  bj  the 
and  continual  breaking  of  the  waves  against  die  shore.  If  bonnd  into  the  roid,  give 
eastern  point  a  smsU  berth,  and  anchn*  in  12  fiithems,  befinre  the  town.  The 
mostly  coarse  sand  and  oonl,  and  merchantmen  buoy  np  their  cables.  The 
marks  are,  the  chnrch  bearine  £.  N.  fi^  or  N.  £•  by  £.,  abont  tfaree^Qnartsrs  of 
from  shore ;  and  Ihe  west  end  of  the  bay,  called  Interloper's  Cape,  N.  W.  by  N.  Ves- 
sels may  even  anchor  fiurther  in  the  offing,  in  14  or  15  fathoms,  simiisr  gronnd.  T^m 
road  is  much  frsquented,  aod  ships  are  often  there,  even  in  the  hnriicane  ■'***■'***■ :  bnC  in 
this  season,  the  wind  must  be  sttentirely  observed,  as,  on  the  smallest  indirarinii  of  a 
squall  from  the  southward,  they  should  immediately  proceed  to  sea. 

The  Derrotero  si^s,  ^  This  island  shows  itwif  frosn  the  S.  W.  The  only  hBl  whsiA 
it  has,  is  situated  near  the  S.  £•  eztremi^,  and  eiLtends  to  the  west,  descending  tohasldy 
genify,  and  cooma  down  to  die  shore  st  the  plaee  where  the  town  uid  anchorage 
ated.  The  latter  b  so  bad  that,  being  open  to  S.  and  S.  W.  winds,  (when  tiM 
even  comes  to  the  southward  and  eastward,)  so  much  swell  comes  in  as  to 
the  vessels  much,  and  prevent  landing  on  the  shore  conveniently ;  the  depth  in  this 
stead  is  from  7  to  12  fsthoms,  on  sand,  and  vesseb  In  it  must  remain  at  sin^ 
ready  to  make  sail  the  moment  the  wind  comes  on  shore,  which,  however,  dMo  not  fre- 
quently occur.  The  channel  between  it  and  St.  Christopher's  is  excellent,  and 
any  danger  whatever.*' 

N£V1S  AND  ST.  KITT'S  are  hig^  and  their  eminances  mtj  be  descried 
diffti^nc^  of  eighteen  leagues ;  they  are  separated  by  the  Narrows,  a  channel  at  half  a 
league  wkle,  Gat  which,  thouj^  there  is  depA  enmi|h  in  it  for  every  dsas  of 
ought  not  to  be  attempied  by  a  stranger  widiont  a  pilot,  as  it  is  ebsUtted  by 
shoals. 

NEVIS  is  a  small  island,  which  may  be  resdily  known,  being  low  on  both  sidea,  and 
very  high  in  the  middle.  The  top  of  the  htgh  lanl  which  to  diose  athwart  it,  N.  or  S., 
makes  like  a  saddle,  reaches  fiur  above  the  drntda.  The  pkntitions  are  on  the  sadea 
near  die  bottom.  On  the  western  side  are  two  brooks  of  fresh  water,  three 
roadsteads,  on  die  principal  of  whkh,  near  the  S.  W.  end,  is  Charlestnn,  die 
town  of  the  island. 

As  the  shores  of  the  aonthem  and  western  sidea  are  veiy  kw,  sfaipo] 
near  to  them  in  the  ni^t,  as  they  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  die  hi|^  land 
thenu    From  the  S.  and  S.  W.  points  there  are  rew  stretching  off  to  the 
nearly  half  a  mile,  vHiich,  of  course,  must  also  be  carefully  avoide£ 

The  Derrotero  reports  that  there  is  n  shoal  off  the  windward  coast  of  Nevis,  Am 
situation  of  which  has  not  been  made  known ;  afl  that  is  known  of  it  being,  that  an  £•• 
glish  sloop  touched  on  it  at  two  leagues  from  the  shore.  It  is  added  that  an  Ri^gj&Mi 
of  the  line  also  tonched  upon  a  rodk^  nmtlj  two  milei  S.  S.  £•  from  Nevis.  This 
probaMy  be  the  same. 

The  Narrows,  or  straits,  between  St.  iOtt's  and  Nevk,isradiermorethan  half  a 
bread,  and  lies  N«  £•  uid  S.  W.  Nearly  in  mid-channel,  at  die  eastern  end,  there  m  a 
remarkable  high  lock,  called  Booby  Island ;  and  nearly  one  mile  and  a  half  to  the  S.  W. 
of  dus  island,  are  two  odiers,  ca&ed  die  Cows.  The  channel,  wUch  haa  a  depth  of 
from  3  to  12  fathoms,  is  between  these  rocks  and  St.  Kitf  s ;  for  on  the  sondMvn  ode 
there  are  several  shoals. 

An  extensive  shoal,  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  live  milee  lon^ 
from  N.  W.  to  S.  £.,  lies  without  the  eastern  end  of  the  Nairowa.  The  paasagee  in 
are,  therefore,  between  iti  north  end  and  St.  Kittfs,  and  between  its  south  end  aod  Nevia. 
The  soudiem  half  of  the  shoal,  wluch  is  the  broadest,  is  rocky,  and  has  not,  in  some  parti^ 
a  greater  depth  than  10  feet.  There  ia  also  a  dangerona  patch  of  18  feet  of 
the  north  end. 


In  sailing  up  to  the.  Narrows,  between  this  bank  mad  the  Isle  of  Neris,  faring  Boefay 

tTn.  W.  "  "~ 


Island  W.  N.  W.,  and  keep  it  so  until  die  Cows  bear  S.  W.  by  W.    This  lends  dear  sf 
the  ree£  whence  you  may  proceed  as  shown  hereaflBr.    In  ssifing  in  friNU  the 
ward,  before  arming  at  the  Nauows,  Booby  Island  will  be  seen  neaw  in  mid-way 
channel.    In  sailing  downwards,  thai  isle  is  to  be  kept  on  the  larboard  side. 


towards  the  diore  of  St.  Kittys.    The  sofMh  psrt  of  Nevia,  kept  open  to  the  weotward  sf 
Booby  Idand,  will  clear  the  neL    The  Cows  are  also  t»  be  kfl  on  die 
keeping  over  to  die  shofe  of  St.  Salt's,  in  41,  6,  or  6  ^  ~ 
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The  Road  oi  NbtIs  is  on  the  weft  side  of  the  ielaod.  In  approaching  it  from  the 
southward,  give  the  Fort  Point,  on  which  tiiere  is  a  fixed  light,  near  Charleston,  a  berth 
of  a  mile,  to  avoid  a  shoal  which  lies  to  the  aouthward  of  that  point ;  then  luif  up,  and 
anchor  in  from  10  to  7  &thoms,  good  ground,  with  the  fort  bearing  S.  E.,  the  S.  £. 
part  of  St.  Kitt*8  N.  i  E. ;  distance  off  shore,  about  one  mile. 

In  running  from  Nevis  to  Basseterre,  yon  will  cross  a  bank,  ob  the  shoalest  part  of  which 
there  are  4  fathoms,  or  quarter  less  5.  It  is  not  quite  a  mile  over,  and  its  middle  lies  S. 
by  Wm  westerly,  from  the  Nag*s  Head,  or  the  south  end  of  St,  Kitt's,  two  miles. 

ST.  KITT'S. — The  centre  of  this  island  is  occupied  by  a  great  number  of  high  and 
harren  mountains,  intersected  by  rocky  precipices,  and  almost  impassable,  and  among 
which  there  are  several  hot  springs.  Mount  Misery,  which  is  an  exhausted  volcano, 
whose  head  is  hidden  in  the  clouds,  is  the  highest  of  all  these  mountains,  its  perpendicu- 
lar height  being  3711  feet.  The  assemblage  of  hills  makes  the  islund  appear,  on  an  ap- 
proach from  the  sea,  like  a  huge  mountain,  covered  with  wood ;  but  advancing  nearer, 
the  coast  becomes  less  abrupt,  and  the  ascent  of  the  mountains,  rising  one  above  another, 
will  be  seen  cultivated  as  high  as  possible.  The  S.  £.  tide,  on  sailing  along  at  two  leagues 
distance,  appears  like  several  detached  islands.  The  J^,  W.  part  is  the  highest,  but  de^ 
dines  gradually  to  the  sea. 

The  bottom  of  the  great  crater  of  Mount  Misery  is  a  lev^  of  fifty  acres,  of  which 
seven  are  covered  with  -a  lake,  and  the  rest  with  grass  and  trees ;  aMongst  the  latter 
is  mountain-cabbage.  Streams  of  hot  water,  impregnated  wi&  sulphur,  stiO  issue  from 
the  fissures. 

The  principal  town  is  that  of  Basseterre,  on  the  south  coast,  situate  at  the  mouth  of 
a  river,  which  opens  into  a  bay  called  Basseterre  Road.  Sandy  Point  Town,  towards 
the  N.  W.,  is  also  a  town  of  consequence*  There  is  no  harbor  whatever,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  a  surf  continually  beats  on  the  shore,  which  is  sandy,  and  prevents  any  tree  or 
wharf  being  erected  upon  it,  and  also  makes  landing  always  inconvenient ;  sometimes 
dangerous.  Owing  to  this,  the  inhabitants  are  under  the  necessity  of  landing  and  ship- 
ping heavy  goods  in  the  manner  practised  at  Montserrat. 

SOUTHERN  SIDE  OF  ST.  KITT*S.~-In  saUing  off  tlie  southern  coast  of  St. 
Kitt's,  the  following*  lands  are -to  be  particularly  noticed,  namely,  the  Nng*s  Head,  or 
south  end  of  St.  Kitt's,  on  which  there  is  a  hish  hummock ;  the  high  lands  on  each  side 
of  Frigate  Bay,  the  bay  at  the  northern  end  of  the  isthmus  which  connects  the  northern 
and  eourtiern  parts  of  St.  Kitt's ;  Monkey  Hill,  a  high  mountain  to  the  northward  of  the 
town  of  Basseterre;  and  Brimstone  Hill,  another  high  mountain,  with  a  square  fort  on  it, 
to  the  eastward  of  Sandy  HPoint  Town  in  the  west. 

In  proceeding  from  the  southern  side  of  Nevis  towards  Basseterre,  you  may  cross  a 
bank  lying  off  the  Narrows,  on  which  the  least  depth  is  about  4  fathoms.  It  is  rather 
more  than  a  mile  in  breadtli,  and  its  middle  part  lies  nearly  two  miles  S.  S.  W.,  westerly, 
from  the  Nag's  Head,  above  mentioned.  Advancing  towards  Basseterre,  and  having 
passed  the  south  end  of  Nevis,  the  course  will  be  N.  W.  by  N.  When  off  Frigate  Bay, 
run  in  until  the  Nag's  Head  appears  to  the  southward  of  the  mountain  in  Nevis,  or  until 
the  hummock  on  the  Nag's  Head  appears  on  with  the  southern  part  of  the  top  of  the 
same  mountain ;  keepHhis  mark  on  until  a  single  tree  on  the  green  ridge  behind  the 
town  of  Basseterre  comes  on  with  the  edge  of  Monkey  Hill,  or  begins  to  shut  in  behind 
it;  you  may  then  anchor  in  10  or  9  fathoms,  mud  or  clay,  with  the  fort  on  the  east  side 
of  the  town  bearing  north,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  and  the  west  point  of  the  bay  W.  by 
N.  Vessels  from  the  westward,  when  bound  for  the  road,  may  run  in  wilh  the  single 
tree  above  mentioned  jutit  open  to  the  eastward  of  Monkey  Hill ;  and,  when  the  points 
of  high  land  on  each  side  of  Frigate  Bay  begin  to  shut  in  on  each  other,  the  water  will 
be  found  to  deepen  from  7  to  10  fathoms,  after  having  passed  over  a  rocky  ridge  into 
clean  ground. 

The  following  remarks  on  sailing  from  Nevis  to  Basseterre,  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Backhouse:  **Iii  sailing  past  the  island  of  Nevis  for  Basseterre  Bay,  give  the  o.  W. 
point  a  berth  of  a  mile  and  a  hfdC  and  steer  N.  N.  W.  and  N.  W.  by  N.,  and  there  is  no 
danger.  Yon  may  anchor  in  7,  8,  or  9  fathoms  of  water,  coarse  sandy  bottom,  witli 
Fashion  Foit  bearing  N.  £.,  the  Half  Moon  Battery  N.  W.  by  W.,  and  the  town  N.  N. 
W.    You  cannot  wood  nor  water  here.'* 

Old  Road  lies  dye  and  a  half  miles,  to  the  westward  of  Basseterre*  In  saifrng  close 
along  shore  to  this  place,  the  embrasures  of  the' low  batteiy  on  Stony  Point,  (the  eastern 
point  of  the  bay.)  will  first  appear.  The  town  on  low  ground  wiB  then  come  in  sight, 
with  its  houses  intermixed  with  trees.  The  anchoring  place  is  nearly  mid-way  between 
Stooy  Point  and  the  town.  In  sailing  to  this  spot,«nB  first  so  far  to  leeward  as  to  fetch 
lb  upon  a  wind,  or  nearfy  so ;  and  then  stand  in  under  easy  sail,  directly  for  the  gully  to 
the  eastward  of  the  towu ;  and  when  the  .church  of  St.  Thomas,  standing  nearly  a  mile 
to  the  westward,  is  brought  on  with  the  flag-staff  on  Brimstone  Hill  you  may  anchor, 
at  about  a  cable's  leng&  from  the  beach,  m  9  or  10  fathoms,  stony,  but  good  |;round. 
Fresh  water  here  is  obtained  by  the  casks  being  kmded  and  rolled  about  100  yards,  then 
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inied  at  die  mnning  gnllj,  and  floated  off  to  die  boat.  There  tea  gireat  snif  on  dMHicky 
abore. 

The  remarkfl  made  by  Mr.  Bac^i bouse  on  Old  Reed,  are  as  fbllowB : — **  Give  tlie  eaat- 
era  point  a  amall  berdi,  and  anchor  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  a  red  haoae,  abifal  ef  a 
large  gnllj,  in  10,  11,  or  12  fiitboms  of  water.  If  yon  go  abreast  of  the  town,  yov  wfl 
soon  be  off  the  bank.  The  mark  for  anchoring  is  Old  B^ad  Fort  by  tlie  Red  Heiaae  N. 
by  W.  half  a  mile,  and  the  extreme  points  S.  £.  and  W.  N.  W.  Yon  cannot  wood  here, 
but  watering  is  extremely  convenienu** 

Sandy  Point  Town  lies  a  mile  to  the  weetward  of  BrimatoBe  HilL  Off  this  town,  and 
to  the  eastward  of  it,  the  bank  is  narrow,  and  the  ground  rocky :  the  auchoiing  place  is 
consequently  to  the  westward,  at  about  a  cable's  length  from  shore,  in  from  9  to  13 
fathoms,  and  the  mark  for  anchormg  is,  the  street  extending  from  the  landing  place. 
dirough  the  middle  of  the  town,  end  on.  In  mnning  along  shore  to  the  andiorage,  yon 
must  cautiously  aToid  a  reef  stretching  half  a  mile  fiom  Charles  Fort  Point. 

« 

Remarks  made  in  Basseterre  Road  and  Old  Road. 

In  Basseterre,  which  b  a  large  open  bi^,  die  marks  of  die  anchorage  are  aa  fciBon  : 
The  k>ng  point  of  Nevis  S.  S.  £.,  Nag*s  Head  S.  £.,  Bluff  Pomt  W.  1  N.,  the  town  of 
Basseterre  north,  distance  off  shore  half  a  mile,  depth  of  water  7  fathoma ;  wood 
chased,  water  better  and  easier  got  at  Old  Road,  about  one  and  a  half  leagae  finotn 
tides  none. 

In  the  Old  Road  the  following  are  the  marks  of  the  anchorage,  via. :  the  long  poinr  of 
Kevis  S.  Em  southerly ;  Stony  Fort  £.  S.  £.,  the  westernmost  point  of  Old  Rood.  N. 
W.  by  N.,  Stony  Point  S.  £.  1  £.  Depth  of  water  where  die  anchor  hy,  101  frdioina, 
one-third  of  a  cable  out — ^wind  off  the  land ;  13  fiithoms  under  the  stem — ^weaC  Astance 
off  shore  two-thirds  of  a  mile.  Yon  land  yonr  casks,  roll  them  about  100  yarda,  and 
fill  them  at  a  mnning  gully;  then  float  them  off  to  the  boat.  A  great  surf  and  a  racky 
shore.      

BARBUDA.— The  greatest  extent  of  Barbuda,  from  S.  £.  to  N.  W.,  is  15  mileo.— 
Its  highest  hod  cannot  be  discerned  at  more  than  aix  leagues  off.  The  gioatei  port  of 
the  coasts  of  this  islnnd  are  rery  foul  and  dangerous.  In  its  proximities,  it  is  not  nncwa- 
mon  to  sound  with  50  or  60  jkthoms  at  the  prow,  and  hare  only  4  or  5  frthoma  of  die 
stem ;  the  reef  extends  several  miles  to  the  S.  £.  from  the  island,  and  die  rocky  aonod- 
ings  continue  to  the  south  as  far  as  mid-strait  between  it  and  Antigua,  where  9  fisdioaia 
on  the  same  kind  of  bottom,  have  been  found.  To  the  N.  and  N.  W.  the  reef  exfeodi 
outward  to  the  distance  of  5  miles,  and  here  lie  the  wrecks  of  the  British  ship  Woolwich, 
and  of  a  brig,  which  was  under  the  convoy  of  that  ship. 

There  is  anchorage  in  a  well  sheltered  road  on  the  western  aide,  where  sblpB  may 
ride  in  9, 12,  or  14  fathoms  of  water ;  or  within  the  reef  in  3k  fiithoms,  four  milni  abore 
Palmetto,  on  the  south-west  point.  There  is  also  anchorage  off  the  S.  W.  ooost.  m  54 
fiithoms,  sandy  bottom,  with  Palmetto  Point  N.  W.  by  W.,  three  miles,  and  Cocoa  Point 
the  south  point  of  the  island,  £.  by  S.,  4  miles  distant. 

Capt.  Newbold,  of  the  Transit,  on  die  passage  from  Halifiur'to  St.  Vinceat,  in  Febrv- 
azy,  1847,  discovered  a  shoal  to  the  windvrard  of  Antigua,  in  latitude  16^  42*  N.,  loogiCode 
590  6'  W.  He  examined  it  carefully  as  circumstances  would  admit,  and  describea  it  n* 
be  about  200  feet  king  and  80  feet  wide,  with  3  fathoms  water  on  die  centre,  bat  mock 
ahallower  on  the  edges. 

ANTIGUA  has,  in  general,  a  rocky  shore,  and  is  surrounded  by  many  dangevoos 
reefe.  The  climate  of  diis  island  is  commonly  hotter,  less  healthy,  and  the  hurricaDes 
more  frequent  than  those  of  Barbadoes.  There  being  no  rivers,  and  but  few 
and  those  brackish,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  preserve  the  rain  water  in 
Excessive  droughts  firequendy  impede  and  destroy  vegetation. 

Antigua,  however,  derives  considerable  advantage  from  the  dreumstances  of 
several  excellent  harbors,  particularly  £nglish  Harbor,  on  the  aoudi  tide,  whidi  I 
ble  of  receiving  the  largest  ships  of  war  in  the  navy;  here  also  is  a  dock-yard,  wak 
stores  and  all  materials  and  conveniences  for  repairing,  heaving  down  and  careening  ships. 
To  die  westward  of  English  Hariwr  is  the  hari»r  of  Falmondi,  and  to  windward,  ia  WtA- 
kughby  Bay.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  is  Nonsuch  Harbor;  and,  on  the  notth 
aide,  is  the  town  and  harbor  of  Pariiham,  dec  The  coasts  are,  in  general,  "wery  fboL 
especially  on  the  N.  and  N.  £.,  whence  many  ree&  extend  oat  to  the  distance  of  mora 
than  a  league. 

The  town  of  St.  John,  on  the  N.  W.side,  is  die  capitaL  Tfaktown  is  aitoatod  oothe 
harbor  of  the  same  name,  in  which  there  is  a  sufficient  depdi  fiir  merehant  veasela,  and 
perfect  security  in  all  winds.  Ships  firom  the  eastward  generally  make  lor  1I10  S.  £. 
coast  of  the  island. 

WILLOUGHBY  BAY.— The  first  hariior  on  the  S.  E.  aiJe  is  diat  called  Willoai^liy 
Bay,  on  the  western  aide  of  wluch  is  a  litde  ialnid,  called  Sandy  bind,  onfiroood  ta  a 
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ahon  dist^ce  by  sunken  rocks.  From  tiie  eastern  side  of  the  bay  a  long  narrow  reef 
extends  more  than  two-thirds  over  the  entrance,  and  to  within  a  half  a  mile  of  Sandy 
Island.  The  passage  is  therefore  between  the  island  and  the  reef;  and  even  in  mid- 
channel  between,  there  is  a  shoal  having  only  9  feet  over  it,  called  the  Weymouth,  which 
lies  only  half  a  mile  from  Sandy  Island,  on  which  the  Mail  Packet  Maria  was  lost,  and 
20  persons  drowned,  in  March,  1826.  Between  Sandy  Island  and  this  shoal,  there  is  a 
depth  of  4  fathoms :  between  it  and  the  west  end  of  the  reef  there  are  7  fathoms,  and 
the  channel  is  wider.  At  a  mile  within  the  entrance  there  is  good  anchorage,  in  4  and 
5  fathoms;  in  going  up,  it  is  recommended  to  borrow  toward  the  larboard  shore* 

ENGLISH  HARBOR. — This  harbor  is  perfectly  safe,  and  lies  close  under  the  west 
part  of  the  easternmost  high  land,  so  as  to  afford  a  shelter  in  all  winds ;  and  ships  of  war 
commonly  lie  here  during  the  hurricanes.  In  the  bay  without  the  harbor  ships  may  an- 
chor in  5, 6,  or  7  fathoms.  They  must  warp  in,  and  cannot  lie  excepting  N.  N.  E.  There 
are,  generally,  flutterings  of  wind  from  the  high  land. 

In  enterins  the  harbor  give  the  Old  Horse-shoe,  or  low  battery  point,  on  the  starboard 
aide,  a  good  berth,  and  keep  as  nearly  as  possible  in  mid-channel,  between  that  and  the 
opposite  point,  on  which  stands  Fort  Barclay,  until  you  get  into  the  bay  on  the  eastern 
aide,  called  Freeman's  Bay.  In  this  bay  there  are  moorings  for  shipping,  and  good  an- 
chorage hence  up  to  the  store-houses  on  the  western  side,  in  3,  4,  and  5  ftthoms.  The 
water  is  generally  smooth.  It  is  not,  however,  perfectly  safe  for  a  stranger  to  conduct  a  ^ 
ship  in,  as  the  entrance  is  narrow  and  rather  shoal.  When  you  are  off  the  harbor,  a 
pilot,  or  the  master  attendant,  will  come  on  board. 

Large  shipe  lie  at  proper  moorings,  but  small  ones  lie  with  one  anchor  to  the  E.  S.  E., 
and  the  other  made  astern,  on  shore.  There  are  four  moorings  for  ships  in  Freeman's 
Bay,  just  within  the  harbor's  mouth,  the  best  bower  to  the  westward,  and  the  moorings 
on  shore  to  the  eastward. 

Wood  and  water  are  not  to  be  obtained  here.  You  may,  however,  obtain  the  l^ter  at 
Falmouthf  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  leeward.  It  is  not  very  good,  being  soft,  muddy  and 
brackish. 

FALMOUTH  HARBOR.— To  sail  into  this  harbor,  run  close  in  towards  the  western 
point,  called  Proctor's  Point,  and  yon  will  pass  clear  of  a  ledge  of  sunken  rocks  called 
the  Bishops,  which  lie  toward  the  middle,  just  within  the  entrance,  and  terminate  a  shoal 
extending  from  the  eastern  point,  on  which  there  is  a  redoubt  for  the  protection  of  the 
harbor ;  beyond  these  rocks  there  is  good  anchorage  in  from  3  to  6  fathoms  water. 
There  is  a  battery  on  an  islet  within  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  harbor;  beyond  which  there  is  a  spring  of  fresh  water. 

Vessels  bound  to  St.  John's  Harbor,  from  the  south  side  of  the  island,  on  approaching 
westward,  must  give  the  coast  a  berth  of  3  or  4  miles,  until  they  come  abreast  o  John- 
son's Point,  (the  S.  W.  point  of  the  island,)  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangerous  reefs  which 
lie  about  2  miles  from  shore,  eastward  and  north-westward  of  the  point.  If  bound  to  the 
north-westward  from  English  Harbor,  the  course  to  abreast  of  Johnson's  Point  is  first  W! 
by  S.,  or  W.  S.  W.,  about  8  miles :  then  hauling  towards  the  N.  N.  W.,  and  keeping 
the  lead  going,  still  keeping  at  the  above  mentioned  distance  from  the  island,  steer  for 
Sandy  Island,  the  little  island  lying  to  the  westward  of  St.  John's  Road,  and  about  7 
miles  N,  by  W.  firom  Johnson's  Point. 

Or,  in  sailiog  from  off  English  Harbor,  to  the  westward,  when  to  leeward  of  Falmouth 
Harbor,  keep  the  small  battery  on  the  eastern  side  of  tiie  entrance  of  that  harbor  open 
with  the  western  point  of  the  same,  until  you  are  off  Carlisle  Bay,  or  Old  Road.  The 
bluff  land  of  English  {larbor  being  then  kept  open  without  that  of  Old  Road,  will  lead 
clear  of  Johnson's  Reef,  m  a  depth  of  about  18  fathoms. 

On  the  western  side  of  Antigua,  at  about  half  way  up,  and  nearly  a  league  to  the 
southward  of  Sandy  Island,  is  a  large  harbor,  called  Five  Islands  Harbor,  and  so  called 
from  a  cluster  of  five  remarkable  little  islands,  which  lie  nearly  in  a  line,  about  half  a 
mile  east  and  west,  off  the  point  on  its  south  side.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the 
northward  of  the  harbor,  and  close  in  shore,  is  another  conspicuous  little  island,  called  the 
Hawk's  Bill.  When  you  have  approached  so  far  to  leeward  with  the  mark  above  men- 
tioned, namely,  the  bluff  of  English  Harbor  kept  open  without  that  of  Old  Road,  as  to 
have  the  Hawk's  Bill  open  to  the  westward  of  the  Five  Islands,  you  will  be  clear  of  the 
reefs,  and  may  tack  up  towards  Sandy  Island.  In  approaching  this  island,  keep  it  on 
your  starboard  bow,  in  order  to  avoid  several  shoals  extending  to  the  distance  of  a  mile 
from  shore,  to  the  N.  W.  of  Five  Islands  Harbor. 

Should  the  wind  permit,  you  may  run  within  Sandy  Island ;  but  it  is  better  for  stran- 
gers to  go  to  leeward  of  it,  at  the  distance  of  not  less  than  two  cables'  length,  so  as  to 
avoid  a  reef  which  stretches  from  its  southern  side  to  the  S.  W.  Be  careful  not  to  stand 
above  three  miles  to  the  northward  of  this  island,  lest  you  be  caught  by  a  lee  current,,  or 
touch  on  the  shoals  which  lie  to  the  northward.  By  keeping  in  15  fathoms,  you  may 
pass  clear  of  the  island  in  the  night. 

EOAD  OF  ST.  JOHN'S — Thia  roadstead  lies  about  11  mile  east,  a  little  northerly, 
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from  Sandy  lihuid.  It  Jtes  in  ht.  17°  10',  or  Tory  nearlj  m.  The  westora  poini,  on 
the  MNitfa  side,  which  forois  the  bay,  is  called  the  Ship's  Stem,  at  about  a  mile  mrth  of 
which  there  is  a  dangeroas  ledge  of  rocks,  with  not  more  than  3  feet  water  over  them, 
called  the  Warrington.    Here  are  breakers  in  a  wind. 

The  road  lies  to  the  southward  of  the  Warrington  Rocks,  and  has  a  depth  of  frmn  6  to 
10  fiithoms.  The  anchorage,  which  is  2  or  3  cables'  length  within  the  rocks,  lies  widi  the 
Ship's  Stem  S.  W.  by  W.;  Fort  James  on  the  north  point  of  the  entrance  of  the  faarhor 
£.  S.  £. ;  and  the  Warrington  N.  by  W^  or  with  the  flag-staff  of  Fort  James  on  with 
tiie  nortb  8i<^0  o^  ^^^  island  in  the  harbor,  c^ed  Rat  Ishuod,  where  there  are  from  5  to  7 
&thoms  water,  and  good  hokling  ground. 

The  middle  of  the  Warrington  Rocks  lies  with  the  northern  part  of  the  buildings  on 
Fort  James  on  with  Rat  Islaiid  above  mentioned.     Close  to  the  westward  of  them,  in 
die  depth  of  9  frthoms,  the  largest  of  the  Five  Islands  appears  open  to  the  westward  of 
the  Hawk's  Bill.     The  western  part  shoalens  about  a  cable's  length  from  the  breakers, 
but  the  eastern  part  is  bold  tc». 

Ships  bound  to  the  road  stand  on  upon  a  wind  for  half  a  mile  above  Sandy  Isftand ; 
then  tack,  and  run  close  in  to  the  Ship's  Stem ;  but  be  sure  not  to  get  farther  to  wind* 
ward  than  to  open  the  Hawk's  Bill  without  the  land,  or  to  bring  it  in  a  line  widi  the 
easternmost  of  the  Five  Islands.  When  thus  fiir  in,  if  standing  to  the  northward  towards 
the  Warrington,  you  must  tack  so  soon  as  the  flag-staff  of  Fort  James  appears  on  widi 
the  middle  of  Rat  Island. 

To  sail  up  within  sandy  Island,  bring  the  westernmost  of  the  Five  Islands  N.  fay  £.  i 
£•,  and  keep  them  open  on  the  starboard  bow,  which  will  lead  clear  of  danger. 

At  die  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  westernmost  of  the  Five  Islands,  you  win  be  id  die 
channel ;  keep  Sandy  Island,  as  before  mentioned,  on  the  starboard  bow,  until  yon  open 
the  Hawk's  Bill,  and  then  luff.  The  eastern  side  of  Sandy  Island  is  nearly  bold  to,  and 
in  the  day,  the  shoaling  may  be  seen.  The  Ship's  Stem  is  bold  to.  After  the  Hawk's 
BiD  bears  £•  by  S.  you  may  haul  up  as  near  to  it  as  you  choose,  there  being  11  latiiDBf 
of  water  close  to  it.  In  steering  for  the  harbor,  keep  along  the  south  shore,  which  ia  ail 
clear. 

There  is  a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  which  stretches  from  the  north  mdft  S. 
W.  to  the  land  on  the  south  side.  The  deepest  water,  14  feet,  b  on  the  sontheniflBoet 
part  of  the  bar.     The  depth  on  the  northern  part  is  about  12  feet. 

NORTHERN  SID£  OF  TH£  ISLAND.^The  nordiem  and  westem  coasts  cc 
Antigua  are  environed  by  numerous  reefe,  (as  shown  on  the  chart,)  between  winch  and 
the  hnd  there  is  a  good  channel  for  shipping.  At  the  N.  £.  part  there  are  also  a  Dum- 
ber of  small  islands,  of  which  two  or  three  of  the  outermost  are  called  the  Bird  Islands. 
The  whole  are  encompassed  by  reefs,  which  render  them  inaccessible  to  shipping.  Of 
the  latter,  the  northernmost  is  a  narrow  ledge,  part  of  which  is  sometimes  dry.  This 
ledge  stretches  N.  £.  about  a  mile  from  the  northernmost  Bird  Island.  A  shoal  of  Z 
fathoms  lies  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  the  end  of  the  ledge^  be- 
tween which  and  the  Bird  Islands  Reef  there  is  a  clear  channel  of  8  and  6  iaihoms. 
The  white  water  from  the  shoal  may  frequently  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  aad  a 
half. 

The  HARBOR  OF  PARH AM  lies  at  the  distance  of  2  miles  westward  of  the  B'jFd 
Islands  Ledge.  This  harbor,  though  large,  will  admit  small  vessels  only.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor. 

A  little  island,  called  the  Prickly  Pear,  lies  off  the  west  point  of  the  entrance  of  Par- 
ham  Harbor,  and  about  4  miles  due  west  from  the  north  end  of  the  Bird  Islands  Ltedge. 
In  advancing  towards  this  island,  and  thence  to  Boon's  Point  two  miles  to  the  westw^ari 
of  it,  be  sure  not  to  get  over  to  the  northward,  as  the  reefs  on  that  side  are  extrenarlr 
dangerous,  and  in  t^ome  parts,  not  more  than  a  mile  from  the  coast. 

From  Buod's  Point,  to  go  clear  of  the  WarriDgton  Rocks,  on  the  northern  side  of  St. 
John's  Road,  the  course  and  distance  are  W.  S.  W.,  southerly,  4  miles. 

The  NORTHERN  L£DGES  off  the  north  coast  of  Antigua,  commence  with  the 
lock  called  Addison's  Rock  on  the  east,  and  terminate  with  the  reef  called  the  D'aaoood 
Reef  on  the  west.  Addison's  Rock  is  a  shoel,  having  on  some  parts  only  4  feet  of  water, 
and  lying  nearly  north  of  the  fort  on  Barnacle  Point,  upon  the  western  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  Parham  Harbor.  It  has  a  depth  of  about  3  fathoms  around  it.  Within  a  slk>ft 
distance,  N.  by  W.,  westeriy,  from  Addison's  Rock,  there  are  two  other  shoals  of  about 
3  fkthoms :  and  half  a  mile  thence,  west,  is  a  reef^  sometimes  above  water,  and  caBed  the 
Horae-shoe.  Thb  reef  bears  north,  one  mile  and  a  quarter  distant  from  the  Piickh- 
Pear,  close  to  the  westward  of  the  Horse-shoe,  and  between  it  and  the  great  doater  of 
ree&  which  stretch  to  the  westward,  there  b  a  channel  of  5  fathoms. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  westward  of  Beggar^s  Point  (the  point  to  the  southward  vf 
the  Prickly  Pear)  there  is  a  wind-m'dl :  and  at  the  distance  of  one-third  of  a  mile  to  the 
S.  W.  there  is  another.  These  miQs  form  the  mark  for  sailing  through  the  chaan^  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Horse-shoe ;  and  steering  S.  1^  W.  between  them»  will  leDd  a 
vessel  through. 
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A  small  sbotl  of  only  5  feet  of  water,  lies  S.  W.  by  W.,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  Horse-shoe,  and  nearly  at  the  same  distance  N.  W.  by  W.  from  the 
Prickly  Pear.  There  is  also  a  shoal  stretching  half  a  mile  from  the  western  side  of  the 
Prickly  Pear,  which  may  be  seen  during  the  day. 

Capt.  Bradshaw  has  observed,  that  (here  are  so  many  shoals  and  rocky  spots  without 
the  great  reefs  above  mentioned,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  come  too  near.  That,  in  par- 
ticular, called  the  Diamond,  lies  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  reef^  and  in  the  channel  be- 
tween yov  have  6  and  5i  fathoms.  You  will  be  in  this  channel  whilst  you  keep  the 
weMieru  side  of  the  leeward  Sbter  in  a  line  with  the  dag-staff  of  James  Fort.  The  Dia- 
mond is  of  a  circular  form,  and  one  mile  in  extent :  the  depth  of  water  over  it  is  from  1 
to  9  feet  To  avoid  it,  when  coming  in  from  the  N.  W.,  bring  the  Ship's  Stern  to  bear 
S.  by  £.  before  you  haul  up  with  the  fort,  and  then  look  out  for  the  Warrington  Rocks. 
If  ^e  wind  will  serve,  you  may  pass  close  to  the  westward  of  the  westernmost  Sister, 
and  you  will  thus  weaUier  the  Warrington,  which  bears  north,  above  a  mile  from  the 
Ship's  Stem.  The  westernmost  part  shoalens  from  the  breakers  a  full  cable's  length, 
bat  to  the  eastward  it  is  bold  tOi 


RemarJtaon  the  Coast  of  Antigua. 
[From  the  Derrotero  de  las  Antillas.] 

On  approaching  Willoughby's  Bay^  upon  the  S.  £.  coast,  great  caution  is  required, 
in  order  to  avoid  its  rocky  shoals,  and  a  pilot  will  be  requisite  for  strangers  who  enter 
here. 

From  this  bay  the  coast  continues  to  the  westward  very  clear,  and  in  it  you  will  soon 
find  ENGLISH  HARBOR,  which  is  an  excellent  port,  having  a  dock-yard  and  careen- 
ing place  for  vessels  of  any  size.  The  strait  of  this  harbor  is  about  a  cable's  length 
in  width,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  there  are  from  4  to  5  fathoms,  and  3  fathoms  at  a  quar- 
ter of  a  cable  from  the  points.  After  English  Harbor,  that  of  FALMOUTH  follows, 
and  thence  the  coast  begins  to  be  foul,  sending  out  for  more  than  two  cables'  length  from 
it,  very'  dangerous  rocky  reefs.  Thus  it  continues  to  CARLISLE  BAY,  or  the  Old 
Road.  From  Carlisle  bay  to  Johnson's  Point,  the  south-west  point  of  the  island,  the 
coast  extends  to  the  north,  but  has  a  rocky  shoal,  of  the  length  of  21^  miles,  which  lies  at 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  coast.  Between  this  shoal  and  the  coast  there  is  a  passage 
fit  for  any  vessel,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  attempted  without  a  pilot.  ^ 

From  Johnson's  Point  t£e  coast  continues  to  the  north,  to  the  FIVE  ISLANDS,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  harbor  of  that  name  ;  and  another  shoal  of  rocks  and  sand  extends 
between  these  points,  which  lies  about  a  mile  and  a  hnlf  from  tl^e  coast.  The  depth  be- 
tween is  very  unequal,  and  the  navigation  therefore  dangerous. 

From  the  Five  Isles  the  coast  formi  a  great  bay,  named  Five  Islands  Harbor,  of  which 
the  north  point  is  called  Pelican  Point.  At  about  two  miles  from  the  N.  N.  £.  of  this 
point,  is  the  point  called  the  Ship's  Stern,  which  is  the  S.  W.  point  of  St.  John's  Bay. 
Between  the  two  points  is  a  sand-bank,  which  extends  out  above  a  mile  from  the  coast, 
and  its  edge  is  nearly  on  the  meridian'or  south  of  Sandy  Island,  an  islet  two  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  Ship's  Stern.  A  reef  surrounds  Sandy  Island,  and  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  extent  from  N.  E.  to  the  S.  W. 

Two  miles  to  the  N.  £.  by  N.  of  the  Ship's  Stern  are  two  islets,  named  the  Sisters, 
which  are  three-quarters  of  a  mile  N.  W.  by  W.  from  Corbizon's  Point,  on  which  there 
b  a  fort« 

Between  the  two  Sisters  and  Sandy  Island,  and  just  within  this  line  of  direction,  is  the 
rocky  shoal  called  the  Warrington,  which  has,  in  its  shoaler  part,  not  more  than  3  feet  of 
water. 

The  town  of  St.  John,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  is  the  capital 
of  the  island,  and  centre  of  its  commerce.  We,  therefore,  give  directions  which  may 
guide  any  one  to  the  anchorage.  The  north  coast  of  this  island  is  very  foul,  as  already 
noticed :  it  b,  therefore  more  advisable,  on  advancing,  to  make  the  island  on  the  south 
side,  and  direct  your  course  so  as  to  pass  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  its  southern- 
most points,  and  continue  steering  true  west,  but  nothing  to  the  north,  until  the  western- 
most part  of  the  Five  Islands  bears  north,  when  you  may  luff  up  to  N.  N.  W. ;  with 
which  course  you  will  pass  about  a  mile  from  the  outermost  part  of  the  Irish  Bank,  a 
flhoal  of  sand  and  rock,  and  you  will  follow  it  until  the  Five  Islands  bear  east ;  when,  if 
the  wind  allows,  you  will  steer  so  as  to  pass  about  two  cables'  length  from  the  S.  £.  side 
of  Sandy  Island,  taking  care  not  to  pass  to  the  eastward  of  N.  E.  by  N.,  thst  you  may 
keep  clear  of  the  sand-bank,  which  extends  from  the  coast  between  Pelican  Point  and 
the  Ship's  Stern,  until  Sandy  Island  bears  north,  when  you  may  luff  to  the  wind  all 
you  can;  and,  if  you  can,  place  the  ▼easel's  head  towards  the  Ship's  Stern  Point,  which 
ui  very  clean,  and  follow  on  towards  the  road  within,  and  anchor  in  6  or  6  fathoms  water, 
nearly  aouth  from  the  Warrington  Shoal.    If,  when  passing  between  Sandy  Island  and 
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the  cout,  tbe  wind  will  not  penoil  joar  appntach  to  the  Ship's  Stern  Pomtr  yoa  WKsy 
follow  the  tack  until  Fort  Hamilton,  which  is  the  middle  one  of  the  three  etanding  on 
the  coast  to  the  north  of  the  town,  bears  east;  then  go  about  on  the  other  tack,  and 
continue  beating,  taking  care  not  to  prolong  the  north  tack  more  than  until  Hamihon 
Fort  bears  east;  or  go  about  even  rather  sooner:  but  the  south  tack  yon  maj  foflow 
until  you  are  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore  of  Ship's  Stem  Point,  for  it  is  werj  clemn. 

If,  when  to  the  west  of  the  Five  Islands,  the  wind  will  not  permit  you  to  pans  to  the 
S.  £•  of  Sandy  Island,  you  must  steer  to  the  north  until  the  north  point  of  Sandj  I^and 
bears  east,  southerly,  and  then  you  will  haul  by  the  wind,  and  prolong  the  stretch  antfl 
you  can  weather  Sandy  Isfamd  on  the  other  tack ;  and  having  weathend  it,  yon  will  beat 
in  as  above  stated ;  that  is,  on  the  north  tack,  until  you  are  nearly  west  of  Fort  Ham- 
'  Uton ;  and  on  the  south  tack,  to  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  coast,  near  the  Ship'a  Stem. 

To  proceed  to  the  northward,  from  the  road  of  St.  John*  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  berth 
to  the  rocky  shoal  called  the  Diamond,  and  others,  which  extend  west  almost  to  the  me- 
ridian  of  the  Warrington ;.  and  the  northernmost  part  of  which  is  nearly  ^we  miles  di»* 
tant  from  the  Ship's  Stern  Point.  To  effect  thm,  you  must  steer  from  the  anchorage 
about  N.  W.  by  N.,  but  nothing  to  the  north  of  that,  until  Sandy  Island  bears  fri»m  aooih 
towards  east,  and  then  you  may  steer  north,  which  you  will  continue  until  the  Sisters 
bear  S.  C.  by  S.,  when  you  may  haul  to  the  wind,  and  pursue  your  route,  accovdiDg  to 
destination. 

li,  having  made  the  north  part  of  Antigua,  you  wish  to  anchor  at  St.  John's,  yoa  ought 
to  steer  true  west,  passing  ontside  of  all  the  shoals ;  that  is,  avoiding  the  north  coast  by 
about  four  miles,  until  Sandy  Island  bears  south,  a  little  easterly,  when  yon  may  steer 
towards  it,  until  you  are  due  west  from  the  northernmost  land  of  Antigua;  tbeoce 
steer  for  Ship's  Stem  Point,  and  so  run,  until  being  something  to  the  sooth  oi  Fort 
Hamilton,  you  may  haul  by  the  wind,  or  shape  the  most  convenient  course  to  gam  the 
anchorage. 

The  channel  between  Guadaloupe  and  Antigua  is  most  excellent,  and  does  not  offer  the 
least  danger. 

The  channel  between  Antigua  and  Barbuda,  on  the  contrary,  is,  at  times,  dangerous. 
particularly  between  May  and  November,  during  which  season,  no  one  should  pass 
through  it,  because  there  are  many  calms  in  it,  alternating  with* very  heavy  sqiialb  ef 
wind;  and,  as  the  depth  of  the  channel  is  so  unequal,  and  the  bottom  frequently  rocky, 
an  anchor  cannot  be  let  go  when  the  calms  come  on,  and  the  risk  is  incurred  of  being 
driven  upon  the  rocks,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  by  currents  that  may  occaaionallT 
prevail  here. 

MONTSCRRAT  AND  RE DONDO.— There  is  no  harbor  in  the  Isfauid  of  Mom- 
serrat,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  is  so  encompassed  with  rocks,  as  to  render  rafou^ 
dangerous,  in  case  of  a  hurricane  or  tornado.  The  principal  roadstead  is  off  the  town, 
and  there  are  two  others  shown  in  the  chart,  nan^ly :  Old  Road  and  Ker's  Bwy  ;  bat  in 
all  these  a  surf  beats  continually  on  the  shore.  Large  heavy  goods  are  therefore  landed 
and  shipped  by  means  of  a  boat,  called  a  Moses,  manned  by  expert  rowers ;  who,  when 
they  see  what  is  termed  a  lull,  or  abatement  of  the  surge,  push  ashore,  and  lay  the  broad- 
aide  of  the  Moses  on  the  beach,  so  as  to  roll  out  or  admit  the  hogsheads,  dec.  Cotton, 
rum,  and  other  commodities,  which  will  bear  the  water,  are  generally  floated  off  or 
ashore. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  those  who  lie  near  this  island,  when  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere indicates  an  approaching  tornado,  to  get  under  way  for  Antigua,  or  St.  Chris- 
topher's, according  to  the  wind  and  other  circumstances. 

The  Spanish  description  says,  *'  Montserrat,  which  lies  nearly  S.  S.  E.  and  N.  X. 
W.,  is  a  great  rock,  formed  by  two  mountains.  The  N.  £.  part  is  remarkably  high, 
scarped,  or  cliffy,  and  dean.  The  island  has  not  the  smallest  bay,  nor  any  breakers,  ex- 
cept they  break  upon  the  very  shore,  which  you  may  come  so  near  as  almost  to  touch  it. 
without  the  least  risk.  The  N.  W.  point  is  also  high  and  scarped,  (or  cliffy,)  and  bhiffl 
The  highest  parts  of  the  island  may,  in  clear  weather,  be  seen  at  the  distsnce  of  fifteen 
leagues. 

The  S.  E.  part  is  higher  than  the  N.  W.,  but  it  has  a  gentler  declivity,  and  where  it 
joins  the  sea  is  rather  low  ;  the  south  part  is  also  very  clean ;  but,  when  die  iMvese  south- 
easts,  the  sea  breaks  upon  it  with  much  force.  The  road  is  an  opening  oi  some  depth, 
which  affords  shelter  only  when  the  breeze  is  N.  £.  This  renders  it  impossible  for  large 
vessels  to  aaohor  in  it,  and  none  frequent  it  but  some  small  ones,  to  carry  away  die  pro- 
duce of  the  island,  which  they  take  to  Antigua. 

REDONDO,  which  lies  three  leases  to  the  N.  W.  from  tiie  north  end  of  Montaei 
rat,  is  a  very  high,  round,  barren,  and  uninhabited  rock,  haviag  the  appearance  of  a  hay- 
cock, and  which  may  be  seen  from  the  distance  of  9  or  10  leagues.  There  is  anchorage 
•n  the  west  side  of  it,  in  the  depth  of  11  fothoms.  You  may  approach  the  'taHe  on  eitlwr 
aide,  it  being  steep  to.  On  th^  S.  £.  side  is  a  little  islet,  called  the  Pinnacle^  which  m 
nearly  joined  to  the  land.  : 
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AVES,  or  BIRDS'  ISLAND.— Thk  litde  aolHsry  isle,  wbkb  takes  Hb  name  from 
the  multitude  of  sea  fowl  with  which  it  is  alwayB  covered,  iiee,  according  to  the  Spanish 
chart,  in  lat.  15°  50',  and  long.  63°  43'.  It  is  extremely  low,  and  surrounded  by  a  sandy 
beach.  In  the  middle  it  is  somewhat  higher  than  at  its  extremities,  and  has  some  trees. 
There  are  reefs  on  its  S.  £.  and  N.  W.  sides,  which  extend  out  to  a  short  distance,  and 
on  whieh  the  sea  alwm  breaks.  The  length  is  about  three  cables,  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
nearly  the  same  from  £•  to  W.  The  height  is  about  12  or  15  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
flea.  At  the  western  part  of  it  there  is  good  shelter  from  the  sea,  where  a  vessel  may 
anchor  in  10  or  12  &rboms  of  water,  on  a  sandy  bottom.  This  island  may  be  seen,  in  a 
clear  day,  at  3  i  or  4  leagues  off,  but  the  flight  of  birds,  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  will  a^ 
ways  point  out  its  situation. 

Father  Laval  says,  that  there  is  anchmnge  on  the  S.  W.  side,  at  half  a  pistol  shot  from 
shore ;  in  Si  fathom^,  white  sand.  He  adds,  there  is  neither  pond  nor  a  spring  of  fresh 
water  on  the  island :  but,  it  is  supposed,  that  by  digg'wg  at  the  distance  of  150  or  200 
paces  from  the  shore,  water  might  be  found. 

On  the  west  and  N.  W.  sides,  are  two  islets,  or  barren  rocks,  white  with  the  dung  of 
birds,  which  resort  there.  These  islands  are  connected  to  Aves  by  shoals  and  breakers 
which  may  be  seen. 

Mr.  James  Finlaison,  (M.  R.  N.,)  describes  the  Isle  of  Aves  as  follows: — **  The  Island 
of  Aves  lies  in  lat.  lb°  40'  N.,  k>ng.  63°  33'  W.,  variation  4°  20'  £. ;  it  is  a  low  small 
island  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  ii}  length ;  you  will  not  see  it  farther  off  than  six 
or  eight  miles ;  broken  water  extends  from  both  ends  of  the  island,  about  half  a  mile 
from  it  Ships  must  be  careful  that  they  keep  near  the  parallel,  in  the  night-time,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  see  it,  being  so  very  low ;  there  is  a  slight  covering  of  grass  on  the  top.*' 

The  position  of  Aves,  as  given  in  the  French  Tables,  is  15°  30'  18 "  N.,  and  63°  38'  I?'' 
W.  The  mean  of  the  three  statements  is  15°  40'  N.,  and  k>ng.  63°  38'  W.  A  positive 
determination  seems  to  be  still  a  desideratum. 

GU  ADALOUPE. — The  form  of  Guadaloupe  is  very  irregular,  as  shown  by  tiie  chart, 
and  the  land  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  called  the  Riviere  Sal^e,  or 
Salt  River ;  a  stream  diminishing  in  width  from  50  to  15  fathoms,  and  of  which  the  sound- 
ings are  in  some  places  deep  enough  for  a  ship  of  five  hundred  ton^  whilst,  in  others, 
there  is  scarcely  water  enough  for  a  bark  of  iif^.  The  length  of  this  strait  is  about  two 
leagues,  and  no  scene  can  be  more  pleasant  than  the  passage ;  the  water  being  clear  and 
still,  and  tile  banks  on  each  side  lined  with  mangroves  and  palmettos,  which  afford  excel- 
lent refreshment,  and  shelter  from  the  heat. 

The  western  division  of  the  island,  which  is  the  most  important,  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  by  a  ridge  of  very  high  rugged  mountains,  extending  north  and  soutii ;  so  high, 
indeed,  that  the  continual  cold  suffers  nothing  to  grow  but  fern,  and  some  useless  trees 
covered  with  moss.  Towards  the  south  point  there  appears,  in  the  middle  region  of  the 
air,  a  mountain  called  La  Souffriere,  or  the  Sulphur  Hill,  which  is  about  5,500  feet  io 
height,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  mountain  exhales  a  thick  black  smoke,  mixed 
with  spariLS,  visible  in  the  night.  From  the  mountains  flow  many  streams,  that  cany 
frniitfulness  into  the  plains,  and  attemper  the  burning  air  of  the  climate. 

The  eastern  diviswn  of  the  island,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Grand  Terre,  has  not 
been  so  much  favored  by  nature  as  the  western  part :  indeed,  it  is  less  rough,  and  more 
level,  but  it  wants  springs  and  rivers ;  the  soil,  more  sandy,  is  not  so  fertile,  nor  is  its  cli- 
mate so  healthy.  Its  principal  town.  Port  au  Petre,  or  St.  Louis,  b  a  place  of  consideiv 
able  trade. 

The  chief  town  of  Guadaloupe  is  that  named  Basseterre,  situated  on  the  west  side, 
near  the  south  end  of  the  island. 

The  English  ship  Temple,  being  at  anchor  at  Basseterre  Road,  had  the  westernmost 

Smrt  of  the  Saintes  and  some  part  of  the  western  side  of  Dominica  in  one,  hearing  Si  £• 
y  S. ;  M ontserrat,  at  the  same  time,  bore  N.  W.,  northeriy,  and  the  westernmost  part  of 
Basseterre  Bay  N.  W.  by  N.,  distant  one  mile. 

The  Flore,  French  frigate,  being  moored  N.  N.  £.  and  S.  S.  W.  in  this  soad,  in  1772, 
in  7  fEUhoms,  sandy  ground,  and  the  small  ancfaM'  in  37  fiathoms,  similar  ground,  had  the 
foUowing  bearings  by  compass :  The  fort  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  town,  S.  £.  by  £. ;  tiie 
church  N.  £. ;  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  town  N.  by  W. ;  Point  Iiois  N.  N.  W.;  and  tiie 
ioiithernmost  point  of  Dominica  S.  £.  by  S. 

Shook!  you  be  bound  from  the  road  of  Basseterre  to.  Antigua,  the  best  way  is  to  weigh 
at  night,  and  sail  at  such  a  distance  from  the  shore  as  to  keep  the  land  wind,  that  it  may 
carry  you  to  the  northern  part  of  tiie  island  by  morning,  where  you  will  have  the  sea 
wind  to  carry  yon  across.  Should  yon  act  otherwise,  you  may  be  caught  by  the  baffling 
winds  from  under  the  high  lands.  Off  the  N.  W.  point  of  Guadaloupe  there  is  a  small 
but  remarkable  high  rock,  called  T^te  a  la  Anglois,  or  Englishman's  Head ;  it  appears 
gray,  and  particularly  distinguishes  this  coast,  and  tiiere  is  no  passage  within  it. 
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Bemarks  on  Chmdaloupem 
[From  the  Derrotero  de  l&s  Antillas,  &c.] 

This  island,  the  monntxiins  of  which  may  be  seen  in  clear  weafher  at  die  diatanc^  «f  ^ 
leagues,  is  divided  into  two  almost  equal  parts,  by  a  channel  navigable  solely  for  boats  and 
canoes.  The  eastern  part  is  named  GRA.ND  TERRE,  and  the  western  part  is  aabd^ 
vided  into  two,  by  the  mountains ;  the  east  being  named  Cabes  Terre,  and  the  weat  Bas- 
seterre. The  capital  of  this  island  is  St.  Louis,  or  Point  a  Petre,  on  die  western  part  of 
Grand  Terre,  at  the  south  entrance  of  the  Riviere  Sal6e,  or  channel,  which  aepantes  it 
from  Cabes  Terre.  The  anchorage  of  Point  Petre  is  sheltered,  and  vessels  which  have 
to  remain  at  Guadaloupe  winter  in  it.  In  the  hurricane  season  it  i&  necessary  to  have  a 
pilot  to  take  this  anchorage.  If  bound  to  it,  you  proceed  towards  the  town  of  St.  Looia. 
taking  care  not  to  get  to  the  west  of  it,  but  keeping  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  thsK 
is,  you  must  make  it  t6  the  N.  W.  of  you. 

On  the  S.  W.  point  of  Basseterre  stands  the  town  of  the  same  name,  which' iadie  mst 
considerable  in  the  islands  and  the  centre  of  its  commerce.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is 
generally  resorted  to.  The  anchorage  here  is  a  very  incommodious  unsheltered  road- 
stead, where  there  is  a  constant  swell :  its  bottom,  at  the  edge,  is  so  steep,  that  at  tvR> 
cables*  length  from  the  shore,  there  are  80  aodJOO  fiithoms.  The  ground  is  not  good, 
and  these  circumstances  make  it  necessary  to  keep  close  to  the  shore,  and  let  {^  ooe 
anchor  in  20  or  30  fiithoms,  on  clay,  and  hang  to  it,  without  letting  go  anodier,  tiaat  yon 
may  be  ready  to  sail  the  moment  that  winds  from  the  S.  E.  quarter  come  on. 

From  the  anchorage  of  Basseterre,  yon  may  approach  as  near  to  the  west  eoast » 
you  choose,  so  &r  to  the  northward  as  the  hill  named  Gros  Mome,  which  is  the  N.  W. 
extremity  of  this  part  of  the  island. 

Every  one  bound  to  Guadaloupe  ought  to  take  the  south  part  of  it,  lor  die  piitipal 
commercial  ports  are  on  it.  If  bound  to  Point  a  Petre,  yon  ought  to  approach  withio 
two  miles  of  the  south  coast,  or  Grand  Terre,  and  continue  at  that  distance  to  die  Point 
and  Bay  of  Fergeant,  on  which  is  the  town  of  St.  Louis,  whence  you  ou^bt  to  take  a 
pilot  to  carry  you  into  Point  a  Petre. 

On  this  coast  there  are  two  roadsteads,  with  towns  at  them,  the  first  caDed  St.  Fran- 
cois, and  the  second  St.  Anne's.  Between  the  last  and  Fort  Louis  there  is  another 
town,  a  little  inland,  named  Le  Gosier,  which  is  nearly  north  from  an  bland  of  the  same 
name.  From  this  island  to  the  west,  in  about  two  miles  of  die  coast,  are  6  or  8  fitfhomf 
of  water. 

If  bound  to  Fort  Royal  or  Basseterre,  direct  your  course  so  as  to  approach  Cabes  Tem» 
about  Point  St.  Sanveur ;  then  follow  the  coast  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  or  thereaboutiL 
and  pass  about  half  a  cable's  length  firom  Point  du  Vienx  Fort,,  or  Old  Fort  Point,  which 
is  the  southernmost  point  of  Petit  Terre,  and  luff  up  immediately  when  round  it,  in  order 
to  keep  at  the  same  distance,  of  half  a  cable's  length  from  the  coast,  until  yon  are  c^po- 
site  the  town,  where  yon  must  anchor. 

It  ooght  to  be  observed  that,  when  sailing  eidier  to  the  northward  or  aondiward,  to 
leeward  of  Guadaloupe,  you  ought  to  keep  within  two  miles  of  the  shore,  as  by  doin^  so 
you  may  have  the  advantage  of  a  light  land-breeze,  which  will  be  almost  always  aufficieat 
to  pass  it  before  day;  but,  getting  farther  off  the  coast,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  be  fisor 
or  five  days  absolutely  becalmed.  Any  one  who  is  not  able  to  get  near  the  land  of  Gnad- 
aloupe,  that  is,  within  the  distance  of  two  miles,  must  positively  pass  at  7  or  8  leagoea 
f]*om  it  to  avoid  the  calms. 

On  the  10th  July,  1840,  a  lenticular  fixed  light,  of  the  third  order,  was  ligihted  on  the 
eastern  end  of  Terre-de-bas,  one  of  the  islets  of  Petite  Terre,  near  Guadafeupe.  It  is  m 
bt.  N.  le**  10'  29",  and  tong.  W.  from  Greenwich  61°  05'. 

The  lantern  is  103  feet  lUiove  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  lu^  water,  spring  tides,  and  u 
visible  in  fine  weather,  5  marine  leagues. 

The  light  bears  S.  36°  45'  E.  from  the  extremity  of  Pomt  dee  Chateanz,  die  eMten 
point  of  Guadaloupe  ;  fi-om  the  western  point  of  Deseada,  it  bears  S.  5^  W. ;  and  froaa 
the  eastern  point  of  die  same  island,  S.  32°  15'  W. 

The  reef^  .Called  Baleine  du  Sud,  which  is  the  most  southerly,  and  the  moat 
one  from  Petite  Terre,  bears  from  the  light  S.  19°  W^  distant  half  a  mile. 

The  soundings  to  the  eastward  of  the  light  are  from  13  to  20  fiohoms,  at  the 
of  2  miles;  nearer  than  which  it  should  not  be  approached. 

PETITE  TERRE  is  a  small  sandy  island,  divided  into  two  paita  by  a  shaFow 
nel.  It  lies  direcUy  in  the  fiur-way,  or  in  a  line  between  the  eastern  coast  of  Marie-Ga* 
lante  and  the  Isle  Desbrade.  Captain  Bishop  has  said,  ** There  is  pretty  good  anchorage 
by  Petite  Terre,  to  the  westward,  at  2  mUes  from  shore,  in  7  fathoms  of  water.** 

POINT  PETRE. — Point  Chateaux,  the  easternmost  land  of  Guadatoupe,  la  composed 
of  irregularly  shaped  rocks,  some  of  which  appear  ready  to  tumble  over  into  the 
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From  this  poiiit  yon  may  keep  down  tlie  soatih  side  of  ttie  island,  within  about  two  milas 
of  the  shore,  until  you  pass  an  island  called  Le  Grosier,  which  is  the  first  island  you 
come  to,  and  between  which  and  the  main  island  there  is  no  passage,  and  only  a  small 
opening.  From  this  island  to  near  the  harbor,  you  may  go  along  m  the  edge  of  the  white 
water.  When  up  with  Isle  Le  Grosier,  you  will  discover  a  building  on  a  hill  near 
the  mmter,  which  is  called  a  fort»  although  it  has  not  much  the  appearance  of  one.  About 
a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort,  is  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Point  Petre. 
In  sailing  along  here,  yon  wiU,  if  not  too  far  off  shore,  observe  an  island  so  low  that  the 
mangrove  bushes  appear  to  stand  in  the  water,  from  which  a  reef  extends  off  some  dis* 
tance  to  the  westward.  A  little  to  the  westward  of  the  last  is  another  island,  larger 
and  higher,  with  cocoanut  trees  and  some  houses  on  it,  where  the  pilots  stop,  fi^m 
which  a  large  reef  extends  off  in  an  easterly  direction.  Between  these  two  reefs  is  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor.  A  little  inside  the  low  island  are  several  large  square  buoys,  near 
which  you  pass,  leaving  them  all  on  the  starboard  hand#  There  are  several  islands  to  the 
westward  of  those  already  mentioned,  among  and  around  which  the  ground  is  foul,  so 
that  vessels  lying  off  and  on  should  keep  to  windward. 

While  I  was  on  shore  my  mate  sounded  in  3  fathoms,  on  a  small  piece  of  shoal  ground, 
nearly  S.  by  £.,  from  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  Point  Petre  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  pilots  are  readily  obtained. 

THE  SAINTES,  MAEIE-GALANTE,  DESIRADE,  te.—These  islands  are  de- 
pendencies  of  Ghiadaloupe,  from  which  island  Marie-Ghilante,  the  principal,  is  11  milea 
distant     The  channels  between  them  are  generally  clear  and  deep. 

THE  SAINTES.— The  assemblage  of  little  islands,  called  the  Saintes,  or  All  Saints, 
were  so  denominated  from  having  been  discovered  by  Ihe  Spaniards  on  All  Saints'  Day. 
They  are  bold  to,  and  so  happily  arranged  aa  to  form  as  fine  a  road  for  shipping  aa  any  in 
the  neighborhood. 

The  two  largest  isknds  are  called  Terra  d'en  Haut,  or  the  Upper  Land,  and  Terre 
d'en  Bas,  or  the  Lower  Land.  The  first  is  the  easternmost,  and  contains  dbe  town,  or 
rather  village,  which  is  situated  about  half  way  down,  on  its  western  side.  Between  Uiia 
town  and  a  smaD  island  to  the  N.  W.  is  the  anchorage,  which  is  nearly  half  a  mile  broad, 
and  has  a  depth  of  16  to  14, 10,  and  6  fathoms.  On  Uie  Terre  d*en  Bas  is  a  neat  wooden 
church,  with  two  convenient  creeks  fbr  anchorage  and  landing. 

The  islands  have  constantly  a  freah  breeze,  let  the  wind  blow  from  what  quarter  it 
may. 

On  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  upper  island  is  a  mountain,  called  Mont  de  FiUes,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  813  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  which  is  therefore  a  proper  sta- 
tion for  a  signal  post  To  the  N.  W.  of  Mb  mountain,  on  the  north  coast  of  this  island, 
is  a  remarkable  promontory,  called  the  Sugar  Loaf,  which  serves  as  a  guide  to  ships 
coming  in  from  the  northward;  for  bearing  S.  W.  by  S.,  it  leads  between  a  rock  called 
the  Whale,  and  a  bank  lying  more  to  the  north-westward,  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel, 
within  which  Ahips  may  haul  round  to  the  road. 

In  passing  out  hence  to  die  westward,  keep  over  towards  the  south  shore,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  shoal  which  lies  at  the  distance  of  a  cable's  length  from  the  south  point  of  tba 
island  to  the  north-weetward. 

It  is  said  that  there  is,  a  tfunken  rock  lying  a  mile  and  a  half  to  ^be  northward  of  these 
islands,  of  which  the  particulars  are  unknown. 

MARIE-GAL  ANTE. — The  land  of  Marie*Galante  is  of  moderate  height,  and  it  rises 
gradually  towards  the  north.  On  the  south  and  eastern  sides  are  several  sunken  rocks 
and  dangerous  reofr,  some  of  which  extend  nearly  a  league  to  sea ;  but  the  western  side 
is  a  fair  shore,  with  good  anchorage  in  several  places.  The  town,  Basseterre,  which  is 
protected  by  a  fort,  stands  on  the  S.  W.  point  oi  the  island. 

Along  the  eastern  shore  are  lofty  perpendicular  rocks,  that  shelter  vast  numbers  of 
tropical  birds.  The  western  shore  is  flat,  and  the  ground,  in  general,  is  proper  for  culti- 
vation. It  has  several  large  caverns,  where  crabs  are  found,- with  many  little  streams  and 
ponds  of  fresh  water. 

DESIRADE,  or  DESEADA.*-— This  is  a  small  rocky  island,  destitute  both  of  wood 
and  fresh  water,  but  whereon  some  cotton  is  cultivated.  The  island  lies  nearly  £.  N.  £. 
and  W.  S.  W.,  shaped  like  a  galley,  the  eastern  end  making  like  the  head  or  prow,  and 
the  western  end  like  the  tilt  But  on  advanciDC  towards  the  north  side^  some  white 
brokeo  patches  will  appear,  like  heaps  of  sand  with  ^ed  streaks  in  them.  On  this  side 
there  are  some  rocks  under  water. 

There  is  anchorage  ofl*  the  S.  W.  part,  at  a  mile  and  a  half  from  some  houses  standing 
near  the  shore.  You  may  anchor  in  from  5  to  7  fathoms  of  wat^r,  taking  care  to  look 
out  for  a  clear  spot,  as  the  ground  is  rocky.     When  at  anchor.  Petite  Terre  will  bear 

*  Properly  Desiderada.  It  wm  tbe  first  land  which  Colombo  made  on  hie  second  voyage  to  America, 
and  ne  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Degired  Island,  because  he  had  for  a  long  time  before  been  beating  about 
in  this  vast  tract  of  waters,  without  seeing  any  thmg  but  sea  and  skies. 
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■OQtfa,  e—toriy,  and  Point  ChatMia  W.  by  S.    The  fatter  fa  die 

Guadaloape,  and  mmy  be  known  by  n  hnmmock  on  it.    Betireen  k  ind  Deeinde 

are  22  and  23  fiuhoma  of  water. 

DOMINICA  haa,  property  speaking,  no  harbora;  bnt  lliere  are  good  and  aafe 
agee  afang  the  western  nde,  all  of  which  fa  bold.    Ships  are,  however,  exposed  to  wi 
erly  winds,  as  in  the  other  isfands ;  bnt  those  winds  prevail  only  in  the  winter  ■■oths 

The  chief  town  fa  that  called  Roseau,  or  Chariotle  Town,  on  the  S.  W.  aide  of 
the  island.  In  its  road  veaseb  may  anchor  in  from  15  to  25  fathoms,  good  faolABg 
ground.* 

Between  3  and  4  miles  from  the  north  end  lies  a  noble  bqr,  called  Prince  Rapcafs 
Bay,  from  the  iamons  Prince  Rupert's  snchoring  there,  vduch*  besides  ita  snfisly,  ila 
magnitude,  the  depth  of  water,  and  the  goodness  oi  the  anchorage,  has  the  adfantage  itf 
three  fredi  rimlets  running  into  it.  Fleets  destined  to  other  parts  of  the  Weot  Indies 
commonly  come  to  anchor  in  thfa  bay,  far  the  purpose  of  supplying  themaeirea  wA 
wood  and  water,  far  which  there  are  excellent  conTenfances. 

Scott's  Head,  or  Point  Cachacrou,  the  south  point  of  Dominica*  fa  a  fai|^  rock*  hsving 
a  flag-staff  on  it,  which,  from  a  distance,  appeara  like  an  idand. 

The  town  of  Roseau  fa  about  6  mifes  to  the  northward  of  Scott^s  Head,  and  will  be 
readily  discerned  when  sailing  along  shore.  Merchant  ships  generally  anchor  in  tlie  bay 
off  the  south  end  of  the  town,  but  ships  of  war  In  the  smaUer  bay  to  the  noitfaward, 
called  Woodbridge  Bay,  abreast  of  a  gibbet  erected  near  the  beach,  and  appearing  oa 
with  the  middfe  of  a  large  cane-field.  To  come  to  an  anchor  here,  run  in  under  easy 
sail,  nearly  oppoaite  to  the  gibbet,  and  let  go  the  moment  you  get  proper  soundings. 

The  couise  and  distance  from  Roseau  to  Prince  Rupert's  Bay,  are  neatly  N.  N.  W., 
17  miles.    The  coast  between  fa  generally  bold  and  steep. 

BARBADO£S  TO  DOMINICA,  &c.— If  you  are  bound  to  Domfancu  from 
does,  you  must  steer  N.  N.  W.  till  you  have  passed  Martiniane,  and  a  N.  W. 
will  then  carry  you  to  the  northward  of  Dominica.    Leaving  Marie-Galante  on  die 
board  side,  haul  up  dose  in  with  the  nortii  point  of  Dominica;  you  will  aee  a  roond 

making  like  an  island,  at  some  dfatance;  go  round  that  bluff,  and  you  open  the  bay ; 

Into  the  north  part,  and  anchor  in  7,  8,  or  9  fathoms.  You  will  see  the  mouth  of  u  larfa 
river,  which  anchor  to  the  northward  of  half  a  mile,  and  you  will  be  oppoaite  u  anaE 
river;  whfah  you  water  at,  the  best  in  the  bay ;  the  great  river  fa  bracklah.  There  u 
another  river  to  the  southward,  where  you  may  anchor  in  6  frthoms,  clear  ground;  bat 
in  10  frthoms  you  will  have  coral  rocks. 

The  north  pomt,  above  referred  to,  fa  that  called  Cape  Melrille ;  and  the 
Prince  Rupert's  Head,  which  Ibrma  the  north  side  of  the  bay. 


When  turning  into  the  b&y,  its  southern  side  will  be  in  sight;  which  fa  a  hnr  paiat 
with  a  remarkable  high  hil  over  it,  called  RoDa's  Head  and  HiU.  Prince  Rupert's  Head, 
on  the  north  side,  fa  dfatingufahed  by  two  fortified  hills,  called  the  Cabrita,  which  are 
connected  to  the  main  ^  a  low  marshy  neck.  At  the  bottom  of  die  bay,  which  fa  n  nA 
deep,  fa  the  town  of  Poitamouth,  consfating  of  houses  irregularly  placed :  weatwnrd  of 
Portsmouth,  on  a  riaing  ground,  at  the  inner  part  of  the  manh  which  connecta  the  Cabins 
to  the  main,  there  fa  a  small  plantation,  calM  Cotton  UiH,  with  a  few  aauU  hofssa 
Over  the  town  appears  two  high  angar-loaf  hills,  to  the  southvrard  of  which  w  n  hiek 
mountain,  whose  summit  fa  involved  in  clouds.  To  the  soudiward  of  PortsmouUi,  at  ths 
dfatance  of  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  on  few  ground  near  the  beach,  fa  a  plantaiion. 
called  Picarde  Estate ;  and  nearly  noidway  between  Picarde  Estate  and  R^da'a  Head  fa  a 
fine  plantation,  called  that  of  Mount  Allen. 

Nearly  midway  between  Portsmouth  and  Picarde  Estate,  in  the  valley  on  the 
em  side  of  the  two  sugar-loaf  hilfa  that  appear  over  the  town,  fa  the  riter  called 
River,  which  fidfa  into  the  bay. 

When  working  into  die  bay.  you  nnay  stand  boldly  over,  from  side  to  side,  which  fa  a 
distance  of  nearly  3  miles.  The  bay  fa  rather  more  dian  s  auto  deep.  Prince  Rapeit*s 
Head  and  RoUa's  Head  are  both  so  steep  thaf^  either  may  be  approached  to  die  <B«*— ** 
of  a  ship's  length.  When  off  Mount  Allen,  you  may  stand  towardi  it  so  aa  t»  bring  a 
single  tamarind  tree,  which  stands  to  the  northward  of  the  middle  of  PortsmoaitK.  aa 
wiib  the  highest  land  behind  it.  You  may  stand  towards  Picarde  Estate,  until  a  fittfa 
hill  to  the  west  begins  to  open  with  the  cultivated  part  of  Mount  Allen  Estate,  widwat 
the  western  edge  of  RoUa's  HiU.  When  standing  towarda  die  marsh,  between  the 
Cabrita  and  Cotton  Hill,  you  ^oald  tsck  in  9  or  7  fiitboms,  according  te  the  ahip*a  dbaft. 

From  the  inner  part  of  the  Cabrita,  round  the  bay  to  the  western  nde  of  dm  cuUvated 
part  of  Mount  AUen  Eatate,  a  ahelf  stretches  from  the  beach,  which  fa,  m  geaeraL  a 

*  Thfa  fa  the  daseriplioo  fonnerly  given,  bat  Mr.  Backbooae  detvnbes  u  follows :  **  There  fa  eo  Jm> 
^  in  gmag  in,  and  there  en  6  and  7  fiithoais  at  half  a  cahfa's  faaa^  fiom  ahoitt.    Yon  lay  one  m 
a  7  or  8  fathoms,  die  other  in  40  &thoma,  Teiy  bad  grouuL   The  aachodi^  naik  fa  to  "-^ 
fcrt  N.  E.** 
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cable*8  length  broad ;  off  Indian  RiTer,  ia  a  cablets  length  and  a  half;  at  abont  that  dis- 
tance there  are  3  fathoms  of  water ;  thence  it  gradnally  deepens  to  5.  7,  and  10  ihthomSv 
and  then  suddenly  to  15, 20,  and  25  iathonos.  The  clearest  ground  is  in  the  shoal  water; 
fbr  without  the  depth  of  10. fathoms  it  is  rocky.  The  best  anchorage  is  off  the  tamarind 
tree,  as  above  mentioned,  and  the  coast  seen  over  the  low  land  within  the  Cabrits,  on  with 
the  western  part  of  Cotton  Hill,  or  on  with  the  drain  at  the  western  end  of  it.  Should  you 
be  to  the  southward  of  the  tamarind  tree,  you  must  run  in  until  the  highest  ground  on 
the  western  side  of  the  cultivated  part  of  Mount  Allen  Plantation  is  open  without  the 
western  side  of  Hollars  Hill.  With  either  of  these  marks  the  ground  is  muddy,  and  the 
depth  is  from  9  to  7  fathoms.  There  is  anchorage  farther  out,  in  from  12  to  20  &thomB, 
fine  dark  sandy  bottom,  at  from  one  to  three  cables'  length  from  shore,  with  the  tamarind 
tree  £.  N.  £. 

There  is  good  fishing  and  good  hauling  for  the  seine  throughout  the  bay.  The  water 
of  the  small  rivers  is  to  be  preferred,  that  of  the  larger  being  brackish. 

Bemar}c9  from  Qit  "DtrroUro^  4^, 

The  Derrotero  says  that  Dominica  is  the  highest  of  all  the  Antillas :  it  has  much  wood, 
and  is  very  fertile.  All  its  coasts  are  clean,  and  you  may  approach  within  less  than  a 
mile  of  them.  On  the  west  coast  they  experience  great  calms,  which  extend  6  miles 
out  at  sea;  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  navigate  under  moderate  sail,  and  with  mnch 
caution,  on  account  of  the  heavy  gusts  that  a&uptly  proceed  from  the  openings  and  val- 
leys of  the  mountains ;  for,  if  caught,  you  may  sustain  serious  damage  from  them.  This 
island  has  neither  haibor  nor  secure  anchorages ;  the  best  are  those  of  Roseau,  on  the 
south  part  of  the  west  coast,  and  Rupert's  Bay,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  same  coast ; 
in  both  roadsteads  they  anchor  at  less  than  2  cables*  length  from  the  shore,  and  in  front 
of  the  towns ;  there  is  do  need  of  instruction  fbr  going  to  them,  for  there  is  no  hidden 
danger. 

AfUr  what  has  been  said  of  the  calms  and  gusts  of  wind  on  the  west  side,  it  seems  that 
the  best  way  to  avoid  them  vnll  be,  for  those  bound  to  Rupert's  Bay,  to  make  the  north 
part  of  the  island;  and  fbr  those  bound  to  Roseau,  to  make  the  south.  The  channel 
between  Martinique  and  this  island  offers  no  danger  whatever ;  and  the  currents  set  to 
the  N.  W*,  but  they  are  of  little  importance. 

ST.  ESPRIT  REEF,  in  lat.  14®  37'  N.,  long.  58«>  59^  W.,  so  named  from  having 
been  discovered  by  the  captain  of  the  French  ship  St.  Esprit,  in  1817,  and  afterwar<£ 
supposed  to  have  been  sounded  on,  as  mentioned  in  the  12tfa  edition  of  this  work,  from 
on  board  of  H.  M.  ship  North  Star,  Lord  Wm.  Paget,  in  February,  1833.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  reef  does  not  exist,  as  Sir  George  Cockburn  despatched  the  Ariadne, 
Sapphire,  Vestal,  Forte,  and  Victor,  H.  M.  ships,  then  on  the  West  India  station,  in 
January,  1834,  and  after  a  close  examination,  the  captains  reported  no  such  shoal  could 
be  fbund. 

MARTINIQUE  is  about  12  leagues  in  length,  and  lies  N.  W.  by  N.,  and  S.  E.  by  S. 
Its  breadth  is  extremely  unequal,  and  scarcely  any  where  more  than  4  or  5  leagues ;  and 
if  you  include  the  promontories,  which  project  in  many  places  one  or  two  leagues  be- 
yond the  rest  of  the  island,  its  circumference  will  include  above  30  leagues.  The  land 
is  very  uneven,  and  every  where  intersected  with  large  hummocks,  in  the  form  of  sugar- 
loaves.  Three  mountains  rise  above  these  innumerable  hummocks,  the  highest  of  which 
has  been  a  volcano ;  it  appears  like  the  crown  of  a  hat,  and  may  be  plainly  seen  from 
every  side  of  the  island. 

The  principal  towns  are  those  named  St.  Pierre  (St.  Peter)  and  Fort  Roysl,  both  on 
the  western  side  of  the  island.  The  latter,  which  is  very  advantageously  situated  near 
an  excellent  harbor,  and  under  cover  of  a  peninsula  entirely  occupied  by  a  fort,  is  the 
residence  of  the  governor.  It  stands  on  the  north  side  of  a  deep  bay,  called  Cul  de  Sac, 
or  Royal  Bay,  and  is  situated  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  fort.  A  little  harbor  on  the  east  of  it 
is  called  the  Careenage.    Here  are  all  the  conveniences  for  refitting  ships  of  war. 

On  every  skle  of  the  island  are  large  bays  containing  good  harbors  and  sandy  coves;  but 
some  of  them  do  not  afford  protection  during  the  hurricanes. 

The  DIRECT  and  TRUE  course  from  the  north  end  of  Barbadoes  to  Point  Salines, 
the  south  point  of  Martink)ue,  is  N.  W.,  distant  31  leagues ;  but  the  course  to  be  taken, 
should  be  N.  W.  by  N.,  to  aUow  for  a  lee  current.  Point  Salines  is  low,  and  has  off  it 
three  rocky  islets ;  when  these  bear  west,  you  may  see  between  them  and  the  point.  To 
the  westward  of  the  islets  there  are  several  dangers. 

The  Diamond  Rock,  which  lies  off  the  S.  W.  point,  is,  according  to  the  description  of 
Captain  Hester,  about  twice  the  size  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's,  in  London,  and  nearly 
as  high.  To  the  N.  E.  of  it  is  Great  Diamond  Cove.  There  is  no  sailing  within  the 
rock«  but  on  the  south  side  it  is  bold. 
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Point  SalioM.  Diamond  Rock. 


Martiniqne :  the  Diamond  bearing  W.  by  N.,  and  Point  Salines  distant  2  c 

Having  made  the  Diamond,  the  coone  thence  to  Fort  Royal  Bay  is  N.  N.  W^  3 
leagues.  The  track  is  free  from  danger,  and  tiie  shores  bold.  When  yon  eee  tlie  bay 
open,  haul  up,  and  the  fort  will  be  in  sight;  torn  up  towards  it  until  it  bears  N.  by  £.  or 
N.,  when  you  may  anchor  on  a  bank  in  8  fiithoms,  or  off  the  bank  in  from  14  to  17  hah- 
oms,  which  is  the  best  ground.    The  bank  has  coral  on  it,  but  is  not  rocky. 

FORT  ROYAL  BAY.— -The  bay  of  Fort  Royal,  by  ita  poaitioo  on  the  west  aUe  d 
Martinique,  affords  a  shelter  from  die  reigning  winds.  During  the  whole  of  the  dry 
season,  its  different  anchorages  offer  all  the  same  degree  of  safety  during  this  paot  of  tlie 
year,  and  we  hare  no  other  motire  in  preferring  one  place  to  the  other  for  anehoriag, 
than  the  superior  facility  of  entering  or  leaving  which  some  places  afibrd  over  others, 
and  their  neighborhood  to  places  with  which  we  wish  to  communicate.  It  is  difierent 
during  the  rainy  season,  when  we  have  to  fear  gusts  of  wind  and  sudden  changes  in  the 
atmosphere.  At  this  season  we  must  renounce  the  advantage  of  coming  to  andior  io 
favorable  situations  for  getting  a  ship  under  sail,  and  must  seek  a  refuge  in  u 
sheltered  by  surrounding  land,  secure  from  the  acddems  to  which  we  mi^  odu 
be  exposed.  We  shall  presently  point  out,  among  these  anchorages,  the 
ones,  and  the  means  of  entering  them. 

The  Bay  of  Fort  Royal  is  nearly  51  miles  wide  between  Point  Negro  and  Cape  So- 
lomon, which  we  shaD  regard  as  its  western  limits.  It  narrows  so,  that  as  we  rench  the 
middle  of  its  length,  it  is  reduced  to  two  miles  in  width,  and  preserves  about  this  nii  mm 
breadth.  Its  greatest  depth  is  nearly  7  miles,  in  an  £.  S.  £.  and  W.  N.  W.  direetaau. 
This  groat  bay  of  water  encloses  a  multitude  of  banks  of  gravel  and  coral,  wfaidi  en- 
cumber it,  and  greatly  diminishes  the  navigable  part.  These  banks  produce  a  dmnge  ia 
the  color  of  the  sea,  by  which  they  are  easily  knovm,  and  serve  as  a  guide  diroug^  the 
passes,  which  they  limit.  They  are  general]^  very  perpendicular,  sind  Ibfrm  nrr^nkr 
curves. 

Fort  Royal,  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  the  seat  of  government  of  the  coioiiy,  ia  ste- 
ated  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  and  li  mile  £.  N.  £.  of  Point  Negro.  Tlus  city,  of 
which  the  population  is  nearly  4000,  without  including  the  gsrriaan  of  Fort  BouriMW,  is 
built  on  a  few  flat  piece  of  ground,  formed  probably  by  the  alluvial  depositB  of  the  River 
Madame,  which  forms  its  western  boundary.  It  is  bounded  south  by  &e  sea,  eaat  by  the 
careening  place,  north  by  a  canal  which  serves  to  communicate  with  the  careening  place, 
the  stores  of  the  port,  and  the  River  Madame.  The  streets  are  strai^it,  and  tioaawj  by 
others  at  right  angles.  At  its  eastern  extremity,  near  die  careening  ^mo,  there  is  u  fine 
parade  called  the  Savannah,  which  forms  the  glacis  of  Fort  Saint  Louis,  elevated,  like  the 
rest  of  the  ground,  only  3  or  4  feet  above  the  surfiice  of  the  sea. 

Fort  St.  Louis  (on  which  there  is  a  fixed  light)  is  built  on  a  peninsula,  terminated  oa 
aD  sides  by  steep  rocks  of  a  considerable  hei^t,  especially  on  the  weatom  part.  This 
peninsula  extends  660  yards  south  of  the  Parade,  and  separates  the  careening  place  from 
the  German  Anchordge,  which  is  situated  between  the  city  and  Point  Negro.  It  is  not 
accessible  from  the  land,  except  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  which  joins  it  to  £e  Savannah. 
On  the  east  side  it  is  defended  by  a  bank  of  gravel  and  madreporic  rocks,  which  atretches 
S.  and  S.  W.  about  half  a  mile. 

The  German  Anchorage  has  for  iti  limits  to  the  north,  after  leaving  Point  Negro,  a 
coast  of  middling  elevation,  whose  almost  perpendicnlar  ahores  terminate  before  rasrhing 
Madame  River,  by  a  little  wharf  built  for  a  landing  pkice.  Farther  to  the  east,  near  the 
peninsula  of  Fort  St.  Louis,  and  on  the  site  of  the  city  of  Fort  Royal,  we  find  the  soi] 
composed  of  grey  sand,  which  is  terminated  by  a  handaome  beach,  where  you  can  had 
with  great  fiiciiity  at  all  times. 

The  anchorage  ^tends  westwardly  as  fiir  as  the  Virgin  Bank,  sitoated  6  caUea*  length 
S.  S.  E.  from  roint  Negro.  It  is  bounded  south  by  the  Milan  Bank,  and  near  Fort  St. 
Louis  by  the  banks  from  this  foit.  On  the  western  extremi^  of  these  banks  ia  a  pier, 
anchored  in  19  feet  water,  and  6  cables^  length  S.  35°  W.  from  the  flag-staff  of  die  fort. 

From  Virgin's  Bank  to  the  southward  of  the  church  of  Fort  Royal,  the  sonndiii^  de- 
crease eradually  from  154  to  41  feet,  on  a  line,  on  which  the  flag-stefi'  of  Fort  St.  Louis 
bears  N.  54°  L.  This  line  indicates  the  best  place  to  come  to  anchor.  If  you  quit  diis 
Mne,  either  to  the  N.  or  S.,  you  will  find,  at  tiifierent  distances,  the  madreporic  rocks, 
which  are  dangerous  to  conoe  to  anchor  on,  on  account  of  the  asperities  of  the  bottooL 
Some  of  Aem  rise  suddenly  50  feet  above  the  bottom  of  mud  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. 
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It  10  on  diis  line  of  bearing  relatiTe  to  tihe  flag-staff  of  the  fort,  and  neaiiy  S.  i  W.  of 
Madame  River*  in  from  90  to  110  feet  wator,  that  government  veseeb  usually  anchor. 
The  ▼easels  of  oommerce  nsoally  approach  nearer  the  fort  and  d^e  Savannah. 

You  can,  if  necessary,  anchor  on  the  Mitau  Bank,  the  length  of  which,  in  an  E.  and 
W.  direction,  is  half  a  mile,  and  the  mean  with  three  cables'  length  ;  bat  yon  should 
anchor  about  the  centre  of  the  bank,  in  from  8  to  9  fathoms,  as  this  part  offers  few  irre- 
gularities, and  where  the  risk  of  damaging  your  anchor  and  cable  is  less.  In  anchoring 
too  near  the  edge  of  this  bank,  tou  will  expose  your  cables  to  be  cut,  and  your  anchors 
to  be  caught  in  ue  crevices  of  the  rocks.  For  greater  security,  however,  we  advise  you 
not  to  anchor  on  this  bank,  except  with  a  chain  cable. 

The  highest  part  of  this  bank  is  covered  with  24  feet  wator,  and  is  situated  one  mile  S. 
36^  W.  from  the  soudi  extremity  of  Fort  St.  Louis. 

We  are  not  certain  that  Virgin's  Bank  is  composed  of  madreporic  recks.  The  highest 
part  oi  Mm  bank  has  51  feet  water. 

With  die  winds  frt>m  £.  to  E.  N.  £.,  which  almost  always  bk)w  here,  you  cannot 
reach  German  Anchorage  without  making  several  tacks,  but  this  offers  no  dLfficulty,  for 
there  is  only  one  dangerous  bank  at  the  entrance  of  Fort  Royal  Bay,  which  is  the  Bank 
of  Gros  Islet,  on  the  shoalest  part  of  which  are  21  feet  wator.  This  bank  is  situated 
one  mile  and  seven-tenths  north  of  Islet  Ramiers,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
Point  Negro. 

The  permanency  of  the  winds  from  the  east,  from  November  to  July,  makes  the  Ger- 
man Anchorage  perfectly  safe.  It  is  only  in  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  Oc- 
tober, that  it  is  necessary  to  quit  it  and  seek  refuge  in  the  careening,  at  the  Three  IsletSt 
or  at  the  Cohe  du  Lamentin,  which  we  shall  presently  describe. 

The  port  of  the  careenage,  by  its  situation  east  of  Fort  St.  Louis,  affords  a  shelter 
from  all  winds  which  would  endanger  a  vessel  at  the  German  Anchorage,  it  is  a  little 
bay,  four-tenths  of  a  mile  wide,  bounded  west  by  the  peninsula  of  Fort  St.  Louis,  and 
east  by  Point  Carriere.  A  point  of  small  height  dirides  this  bay,  near  the  marine  esta- 
blishment, into  two  parts,  one  of  wluch  communicates  with  the  canal  whkh  surrounds 
the  city,  and  the  other,  which  is  more  spacious,  is  encumbered  with  banks  of  gravel  and 
madreporic  rocks.  The  port  of  the  careenage  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  canal  to 
the  north  and  south  extremity  of  Fort  St.  Louis.  Its  width  is  scarcely  a  cable's  length 
at  its  entrance,  and  diminishes  gradually,  so  th|t  vesseb  stationed  there,  the  number  of 
which  is  oftentimes  very  great,  have  not  sufficient  room,  and  are  obliged  to  preserve  their 
respective  situations,  to  moor  to  anchors,  secured  to  the  foot  of  the  walls  of  the  fort. 

There  is,  at  the  entrance  of  the  careenage,  a  little  to  the  north  of  a  line  from  Point 
Carriere,  to  the  extremity  of  Fort  St.^Louis,  a  coral  bank,  which  narrows  very  much  the 
anchoring  place.  This  bank  is  situated  east  of  the  barracks  of  the  fort ;  is  near  a  cable 
and  a  half  s  length  frt>m  N.  N.  £.  to  S.  S.  W.,  and  has  only  from  8  to  9  feet  water  on  it 
at  its  shoalest  part.    Its  north  point  is  marked  by  a  pier. 

The  channel  of  the  careenage  is  between  banks  of  gravel  and  madreporic  rocks,  which 
extend  on  one  side  four  cables*  length  south  of  Fort  St.  Louis,  and  on  the  other  side  three 
cables*  length  S.  S.  W.  from  Point  Carriere.  Small  vessels  find  here  space  enough  for 
beating  in,  out  others  should  not  attempt  it  except  with  a  leading  wind. 

We  advise  you  not  to  pass  the  Grand  Seche  Shoal.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
shoalest  part  nas  not  less  than  20  feet  water. 

South  of  the  mouth  of  Monsieur  River,  and  in  a  bend  of  the  Grand  Seche  Shoal,  is 
an  excellent  anchorage,  where  you  can  anchor  in  70  to  80  feet  of  water,  with  a  bottom 
of  clayey  mud.  This  anehorage  is  bounded  north  by  the  banks  extending  from  Point 
Carriere,  at  the  entrance  of  the  careenage,  and  south  by  the  southern  part  of  the  Grand 
Seche  Shoal. 

Near  Point  Salle  is  the  entrance  to  the  Cohe  du  Lamentin,  a  bay  extending  1 J^  of  a 
mile  N.  N.  W.  and  S.  S.  £.  Its  greatest  width  perpendicular  to  its  length,  is  li  mUe, 
and  the  entrance  seven-tenths  of  a  mile  wide.  The  River  Lamentin  winds  through 
drained  lands,  and  enters  the  bottom  of  this  bay. 

One-quarter  of  a  mile  S.  S.  W.  from  the  entrance  of  the  River  Lamentin,  is  Point 
Milh,  remarkable  for  a  handsome  building  situated  on  the  highest  point. 

Many  banks  of  gravel  and  rocks  occupy  a  considerable  space  in  the  Cohe  du  Lamentin : 
the  largest  extencU  from  Point  Milh  W.  S.  W.,  4  cables*  length,  diriding  the  bay  into  two 
parts,  where  you  can  anchor  on  a  bottom  of  mud,  with  excellent  holding  ground. 

The  next  anchorage,  that  of  the  Three  Islands,  is  one  of  the  roost  important  in  the 
bay  of  Fort  Royal.  This  anchorage  is  easily  known  from  the  appearance  of  the  sur- 
rounding land,  and  particularly  by  a  small  island,  called  the  Great  Islet,  which  is  situated 
half  a  mile  from  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  and  south  from  Red  Hill,  2  miles  distant. 
Great  Islet  is  composed  of  two  distinct  parts  ;  the  first  part  has  a  round  summit,  and 
descends  gradually  to  the  sea ;  the  second  part,  on  the  contrair,  has  an  abrupt  rise  of 
70  yards  from  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  is  terminated  on  the  top  by  a  little  rocky  plateau, 
covered  by  a  slight  vegetation,  composed  of  small  bushes  and  herbs,  dried  up  for  the  most 
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of  the  time  hy  die  san.    The  andiorage,  m  well  m  the  Tilnge  of  tlie  Time 
takes  its  name  from  three  amall  islands  sitoaled  near  the  coast,  fonung  a  triangle.     Bj 
its  position,  defended  by  banks,  which  inreak  off  the  sea  caused  by  westerly 
aoclioni^  is  a  rery  safe  one  during  the  rainy  season,  hot  it  contains  a  nmnber  o£ 
which  dmiinish  the  space  of  the  anchorage.    The  place  fiir  anchoring  lo  which 
the  preference,  is  on  the  middle  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  eestem  of  the  tfame 
ands  to  the  top  of  Great  Islet.    In  going  farther  sonth,  we  meet  with  baaks 
most  to  Great  Islet. 

A  bank  of  gravel  and  madreporic  racks»  catered  with  bat  two  to  three  feet  of 
snnonnds  almost  entirely  the  western  part  oi  Great  Islet,  and  extends  to  within 
a  half  cables'  length  ai  Point  Rose.    Thk  bank  Umits  to  the  N.  and  £.  the 
the  Three  Islets. 

From  Point  dn  Boot,  S.  56<>  W.,  is  the  Isle  Ramieres,  a  rack  elevated  SSyarda 
the  sea.    It  is  separated  from  the  coast  by  a  channel  about  a  cable  and  a  ImiPa  lengA 
wide,  and  in  depth  8  to  9  feet.    A  fort,  bsflt  on  the  highest  part,  defends  die 
Ike  bay. 

Between  the  Diamond  Bock  and  Fort  Royal  Harbor  tiiere  are  time  smaH 
aontiiemmoet  of  which  is  called  Little  Diamond  Cove,  and  the  ollien  Grand  and 
Ance  d'Arlet,  or  Arlet  Covea.    At  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  harbor  there  is  a  ansll 
islet,  strongly  fortified,  called  Islet  Aax  Ramieres,  or  Pigeon  Island,  from  which  the  fort 
bears  neariy  N.  by  £.    In  woriung  into  the  harbor,  by  keeping  the  lead  going,  and 
weathered  Pigeon  Island,  yea  may  anchor  at  pleasure. 

On  the  soatii  side  of  Pigeon  Island  there  is  a  littie  rsadstsad  for  SBsdl 
order  to  gain  this  place.  Chose  who  are  well  aeqnainted  go  round  the  N.  £. 
islet,  and  tarn  in.    The  south  shore  is  steep.    The  anchoiage  liea  witii  the 
of  the  isle  bearing  north,  N.  by  W.,  or  N.  N.  W.,  in  7,  8,  and  9  fotiiomB, 
Be  cantioos  of  approaching  too  near  the  oastainshDte,  as  a  bank  attvtcheafrona 
breaks  with  a  great  swefl. 

ileser^iCm  o^ffce  Bc9  oaii  £r<irior  ef  TVh^ 


Leavmg  the  Island  ef  St.  Hazy,  the  coast  tren^  aboot  E.  60<»  S.,  to  the 
Harbm- of  Trinity,  which  is  distant  from|his  island  3i  milea,  and  m  defomledfagra 
of  reefii  which  sunnmnd  it  ia  afanoat  every  direction.    It  forms  Utile  bays  of  amaH 
aeparated  from  each  other  in  many  places  by  hirii  steep  pointa,  m  otiier  places 
mkUiing  elevation;  among  others  we  distingnish  Foct  Point,  sitniled  towsris  Cfao 
part  of  the  City  ef  Trini^. 

Yon  win  remark,  before  arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbor,  an  islet,  distant  frova  the 
preceding  coast  three-qnaiters  of  a  mile,  lying  near  a  mile  and  a  half  north  ef  Fort  Feint, 
and  a  littie  more  than  that  distance  from  the  Islet  of  St.  Mary,  from  which  it  bean  S.  56^ 
£.  This  islet,  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Aabin,  indicates  tiie  entrance  of  the  harbor  sf 
Trinity,  to  vessels  cominc  fay  the  Dominica  GhanneL  Its  appearance  and  poaition  Bsaks 
it  easily  distingnished.  It  appeara  hi|^  and  steep  in  all  paita,  and  its  hig^ieet  part  is  cov- 
ered with  bushes,  mixed  with  a  few  trees.  Yon  can  go  on  tiie  north  side  as  near  as  yoa 
please,  for  it  ia  perfectiy  ssfo  on  this  side;  bat,  on  the  sonth  mde,  it  preaento  a  great  ahoal 
of  madreporic  rocks,  scattered  towards  the  edges,  yr'A  projecting  iriegidar  rocka,  nsaay  sf 
which  are  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the  south  part  of  ti^  shoal,  v^iieh  atreti^Ma  near 
half  a  mile  S.  of  the  islet,  is  a  bank  of  iHute  sand,  formed,  probably,  by  the  attritioB  of  the 
blocks  of  coral  detached  by  the  violence  of  the  waves. 

The  Island  of  St.  Aubin  is  abo  inaccessible  at  the  E.  S.  E.  side,  becaaae  of  a 
shallows,  which  extends  about  2|  cables*  length  off,  and  on  which  the  sea  often 
This  chain,  covered  with  14  to  21  feet  of  water  only,  forma  the  western  limit  of  the 
Bel  which  leads  to  the  aachorage. 

From  whatever  quarter  you  may  come,  yoa  may  be  directed  in  the  proper 
take  for  the  harbor  of  Trinidr,  by  the  view  of  a  rock,  which,  from  a  dirtanco,  appears 
like  a  vessel  under  sail,  and  for  this  reason  is  called  Carvel  Rock.  This  rock,  elevated 
96  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  totalhF  devoid  of  vegetation,  and  drrtrngnisiied  by  a 
pointed  summit,  whitened  by  the  dang  of  the  numeroos  flocks  of  sea  birds.  It  is  sn 
axcefieat  distangoishing  point  for  every  vessel  from  Europe  or  the  United  Statea,  boned 
to  Trinity,  or  to  any  i^  the  anchorages  of  the  eastern  coast,  because  it  is  to  tiie  wind- 
ward of  aA  the  anchorages  and  ports  on  this  part  of  the  island.  The  depth  of  water 
around  it  being  conskierable,  yon  can  approach  it  as  near  as  you  wish,  but  the  swel  sf 
tiie  sea,  caused  by  tim  direct  and  permanent  action  of  the  trade  winds,  renders  landing 
almost  impossible. 

A  channel  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  wide/  exista  between  tiie  Carvel  Rock  and  die 
east  part  ctf'a  peninsnla  to  which  it  has  given  ito  name.  Thia  peninsola,  remarkable  hr 
ite  great  projeetiou  from  the  east  coast,  forms  the  harbor  of  Trinity  by  ito  junction  Is 
tiiat  part  of  the  oooat  near  the  Island  of  St.  Anbfai,  and  separates  tiiii  ancfaflnge  from 
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liiat  lit  liie  bottom  of  Ghdleoo  Bay,  by  an  iBtbmiu,  but  little  eloTated,  and  only  half  a  mile 
wide,  on  which  is  the  plantation  of  Bean  Sejonr,  and  also  a  wind-mill,  which  is  one  of 
llie  most  remsrkable  objecte  in  the  neighborhood  of  Trinity.  The  Carvel  Peninsula  ex- 
tends in  a  direction  £.  27°  N.,  near  six  miles;  die  land  increases  in  height  towards  the 
£.  as  far  as  Tartan  HiH,  situated  about  the  middle  of  its  length,  the  hi^est  point  of  which 
is  623  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  from  thence  the  land  decreases  in  height,  and  again 
rises  in  a  very  sensible  manner  towards  the  east  extremity ;  and  tfaronghout  the  whole 
extent  shows  in  general  a  vegetation  much  less  vigorous  than  the  other  parts  of  the  Island. 
To  the  north  of  the  peninsuk  the  reddish  steep  shores,  of  fittle  elevation,  form  the  edges 
of  many  straits;  in  other  places  are  sandy  bays,  in  which  you  cannot  penetrate  by  reason 
of  the  reefs  which  border  them,  or  the  swell  of  die  sea,  which  insinuates  itself  in  the  small 
intervals  where  the  reefe  are  interrupted. 

Tcsrtan  Batff  situated  near  the  islet  of  this  name,  is  the  largest  and  deepest ;  but  the 
coral  recks  by  which  it  is  encumbered  almost  every  where,  leave  only  a  narrow  pass 
practicable  onljr  for  boats. 

Opposite  the  haibor  of  Trinity,  a  chain  of  madreporic  rocks  stretches  from  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Carvel  Peninsuk  towards  the  Sugar  Loaf  Rock,  in  a  direction  generalfy^  W. 
N.  W.  Its  snorface  is  unequal  in  many  parts,  forming  shoal  banks  of  great  extant,  which 
cause  a  very  heavy  sea.  The  most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  Loup  Ministre;  we  have 
flounded  there  in  10  feet,  and  profiting  by  the  circumstance  of  veiy  calm  weather,  we 
estimated  the  shoalest  part  at  7  feet.  This  shoal  part  is  always  indicated  by  heavy 
breakers,  and  in  general  they  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  a  vessel's  deck  or  masts; 
otherwise,  far  from  being  an  objeet  of  apprehension,  it  contribotes  the  better  to  judge  of 
the  position  of  the  dangers  relatiTe  to  the  coast,  and  the  distance  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
to  avmd  them,  when  bound  into  the  harbor  of  Trinity. 

The  term  Loup  (Wolf)  used  at  Martinique  to  desienate  the  preceding  shoal,  is  usually 
applied  to  all  the  banks  covered  by  a  smal  quantity  of  water,  and  on  which  the  sea  breaks 
at  intervals.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  use  this  term  frequently  in  a  further  description 
of  the  coasts. 

Between  the  Loup  Ministre  and  the  north  part  of  the  Carvel  pennsnla,  the  bottom  is 
covered  with  banks  of  different  sises,  on  many  of  which  we  found  but  31  fathoms  of  water* 
It  is  not  necessary  to  pass  them  m  entering  or  fearing  the  harbor  of  Trinity ;  for,  as  you 
would  be  obliged  to  pase  the  great  chain  of  madreporic  rocks,  of  which  the  Loup  Ministre 
forms  a  part,  you  might  be  exposed,  in  passing,  to  some  dangerous  rocks,  which  may  not 
have  been  diiscovered  by  us  in  sounding,  or  receive  a  great  slMck  frocn  the  sea,  should  the 
wind  freshen  ever  so  little. 

There  exists,  sou tiii  of  the  Islet  of  St.  Aoben,  more  than  half  a  mile  off,  a  bank,  extend- 
ing S.  S.  W.  and  N.  N.  EI.,  over  half  a  mife,  and  on  which  we  found  24  to  22  feet  water* 
Here  the  chain  of  shoab  which  lies  off  the  hariwr  of  Trinitr  ceases.  A  bottom  of  white 
sand  is  found,  innmediately  on  the  west  rale,  in  16  to  18  fathoms  water,  and  stretches 
W.  N.  W.,  the  general  direction  of  the  reefo,  to  the  Loup  St.  Mary,  situated  N.  N.  E* 
of  St.  Mary's  Isfet,  a  mile  distant.  This  shoal  occupies  a  space  of  three  cables  fn  length 
by  one  in  width,  and  the  shoalest  water  we  found  on  it  was  32  feet.  It  is  best,  however, 
not  to  pass  over  it,  notwittistanding  the  great  quantity  of  water  by  which  it  is  covered ; 
fi>r  the  sea  there  is  always  heavy,  and  ofteiDlimes  breaks,  perticolarly  when  the  vrinds  blow 
from  the  £.  N.  E*  to  the  N.  E.  strongly  from  these  points :  the  soundings  are  at  the  least 
25  fethoms,  less  than  a  cable's  length  m>m  the  Loup  St.  Mary ;  and  in  the  channel  which 
separates  it  from  the  islet,  the  depth  of  water  varies  from  18  fK^oms  to  9. 

The  passage  between  the  Loop  Ministre,  the  Loup  St.  Mary,  and  the  Islet  of  St. 
Aubin,  are  at  least  a  mile  wide,  and  are  frequented  by  vessels  bound  to  Trinity ;  but  it 
is  very  important  not  to  get  in  with  the  chain  of  the  Loup  Ministre,  for  you  would  ex- 
pose yourself  in  passing  over  the  shoals,  where  the  soundings  are  scarcely  4  j  fethoms,  to 
very  great  danger  from  the  sea.  You  will  take  the  precaution  to  keep  your  distance 
until  the  Islet  St.  Aubin  bears  S.  j  E.,  true,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  2  miles,  the  di- 
rections given  for  this  course  being  very  near  the  west  part  of  the  banks  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken.  You  should  not  deviate  from  this  course  to  the  eastward,  (whether  you  have 
a  fiiir  wund  or  must  beat  in.)  till  you  open  the  Island  of  St.  Aubra  to  bear  S.  1  £.,  at  six 
or  seven  cables'  length  distance.  Yon  may  then  stretch  towards  the  southern  Hmits  of 
the  madreporic  rocks,  and  when  you  are  W.  N.  W.  of  th&  Loup  Ministre,  and  you  have 
got  sufficiently  to  windward  to  be  N.  E.  i  E.  of  the  small  island  of  St.  Aubin,  and  W.  of 
tiie  Loup  Ministre,  you  must  steer  S.  i  W.  for  this  anchorage,  guiding  yourself,  however, 
throuffh  the  passage  by  the  sight  of  the  reefs  which  line  it  east  and  west.  Yon  may  come 
to  anchor  east  of  Fort  Point,  between  the  two  chains  of  ree6,  and  in  the  whole  space 
comprised  between  this  poeition  and  the  bottom  of  the  harbor  tb&  anchora|e  is  excellent. 
It  is  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds,  which  generally  vary  onljr  from  Uie  N.  E.  to  the 
S.  E.,  passing  easteriy.  The  winds  from  the  N.  and  N.  i  £.,  are  the  only  ones  which 
eause  any  swell,  because  their  direction  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  entrance;  but  these 
winds  blow  very  rarely,  and  are  not  lo  be  feared  except  in  the  winter  season. 
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It  10  oftDDtimel  more  difficok  to  g«t  ont  of  the  hariiar  of  Trinilj  tbui  to 
ticolarty  when  the  winds  are  £.  N.  £. :  takinff  eve,  howeTer,  to  tow  jonr 
to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  the  banks  which  limit  die  anchmrage  to  the  east,  wfakfti 
may  oe  done  wilhoat  inconTonience,  as  these  banks  are  to  windward ;  yon  wiD  than  be 
able  to  double  a  little  rock  detached  finom  the  reef  which  anmmnds  Foit  Pmnt,  and  oa 
which  there  are  bat  7  &thoms  of  wator.  After  haringpassed  to  the  north  of  thia  duiker, 
which  is  about  two  cables'  length  £.  N.  £.  from  the  lbit»  the  passage  will  prasont  immtk 
less  difficult,  as  the  pass  widens  mach,  and  is  marked  through  the  greatest  part  of  ias 
extent  by  baes  ui  breakers,  which  border  it  almost  widftoat  intonmptbn.  The  Bfkaa 
Bank,  corered  with  11  fi»et  of  wator  only,  and  the  banks  to  the  £•  S.  £.  of  the  Uec  of 
St.  Anbin,  are  the  only  dangers  which  me  breakers  do  not  render  ahraya  apparent;  bat 
it  is  not  oecessaiy  to  prolong  your  distance  as  £ur  as  die  Mitan  Bank  to  paas  dear  ai  dw 
banks  of  the  Islet  of  St.  Aubin. 

Once  oatside  of  the  Islet  of  St.  Aulnn,  yon  will  make  your  coarse  westward  of  the  Loop 
Ministre;  and  in  case  yoa  want  to  go  towards  die  entrance  of  the  Dominica  Channel, 
yon  may  pass  inside  of  Loop  St.  Mary,  or  ootskle,  opening  the  wind-mill  of  Bean  Sejoar 
a  litde  to  the  east  of  the  Islet  of  St  Anbin  to  avoid  this  baii. 

The  reef  to  the  south  of  the  Islet  of  St.  Aubin,  does  not  extend  to  the  shore.  Betweea 
it  and  the  border  of  breakers  which  surrounds  the  coast,  there  is  a  channel  ai  about  a 
cable*8  length  or  more  wide,  and  in  which  die  soundings  are  fiom  5  to  6  fadiomft,  wilh  a 
bottom  of  white  sand.  This  nanow  passage  is  frequented  by  boats;  as  lor  ynaseis,  tiiey 
should  not  attempt  it. 

The  Carrel  Channel,  which  we  have  befinre  mentioeed,  is  used  by  veasels  of  a  great 
druight  of  wator,  but  as  it  does  not  shorten  the  route  to  the  Harbor  of  TriaiTf ,  or  dw 
other  anchorages  on  the  east  coast,  and  as  there  are  great  inequalitiea  ia  the  8o«UKiiBg9L 
and  the  violent  currents  oftentimes  cause  a  heavy  sea,  it  is  bat  rarely  osed.  The  least 
soundings  we  ever  found  there  are  40  feet. 

Trinity,  next  to  Saint  Pierres  and  Fort  Royal,  is  the  moat  commercial  place  in  die 
ootony.  The  city  extends  along  a  beach  of  sand,  which  terminates  to  the  north  at  Foit 
Point.  Its  length  is  about  3400  feet,  its  breadth  is  veiy  small.  Since  the  fauRicaiies  of 
1813  and  1817,  there  is  no  remwkable  edifice.  The  River  £pinette  crosses  it  towaidi 
the  southern  part,  after  having  watered  a  narrow  valley  planted  with  sugar  canea.  It  ii 
a  watering  place  which  may  answer  for  vessete  anchored  in  the  road ;  but  to  have  pan 
and  limpid  water,  it  is  necessaiT'  to  go  to  the  interior  a  considerable  distanee.  I>iiriBg 
our  stay  at  Trinity,  die  crew  of  die  Sclair  preferred  procuring  their  wator  at  a  afaring  « 
die  plantation  of  Beau  Setour. 

FORT  ROYAL  to  ST.  PI£RR£.— The  N.  W.  point  of  the  Fort  Royal  Hariw  n 
low,  though  bold,  and  has  a  masked  battery  on  it.  To  die  N.  W.  of  Ihis  point,  abont  i 
miles  distant,  there  is  a  rivulet  of  fresh  water,  and  a  village  called  Case  dee  Navirea,  o€ 
which  there  is  excellent  anchorage,  from  abreast  of  its  westernmost  houses  to  ahirani  oi 
a  battery  east  of  it.  The  anchonng-ground,  or  bank*  reachea  only  to  the  disfeanoe  of  a 
cablets  length  and  a  half  from  the  shore.  Within  half  a  cable's  length  of  the  beach,  the 
water  is  shoal,  deepening  thence  to  3  fiuhoma  on  the  outer  part)  and  to  5,  7, 10,  Id,  18. 
and  25  fathoms,  at  a  cable's  length  distance :  off  the  battery  the  ground  is  clean,  aoAeo- 
ing  to  soft  mud  abreast  of  the  westemmoat  houses.  Without  the  depdi  of  24  ^tHi—. 
the  ground  is  hard  and  gravelly. 

In  order  to  anchor  in  this  road,  you  must  turn  to  windward  before  you  stand  in,  nmi 
the  easternmost  cluster  of  houses  in  the  village  appears  on  with  the  middle  of  die  vmllcf 
behind  them;  then  steer  in  with  this  mark,  wlien  the  point  between  Case  des  Navim 
and  the  next  village,  called  Case  Pilote,  opens  without  the  land  to  the  N.  W.,  yoa  wu 
be  entering  on  the  bank  in  43  fiithoras :  then  steer  so  as  to  have  the  weetemoKMt  ho«sa 
of  the  cluster  above  mentioned  on  with  the  middle  of  the  valley ;  and  with  Le  Grosee 
Pointe,  on  the  south  side  of  Port  Royal  Harbor,  shut  in  behind  Point  Negro,  you  m^T 
anchor  a  large  ship  in  18  or  20  fothoms.  Small  vessels  may  stand  frither  in,  with  diie 
same  mark,  to  the  depth  of  9  or  7  fothoms. 

ST.  PIERRE,  (St.  Peter,)  the  trading  town  of  Martinique,  lies  abont  4  leagues  xa 
die  N.  W.  of  Fort  Royal.  It  is  built- partly  upon  the  rising  grounds  at  the  foot  of  a  iii£<e 
of  hills,  and  partly  along  the  shore  of  a  spacious  circular  bay,  which  forms  an  open  road 
to  the  southward  and  westward. 

The  best  anchoring  place,  called  die  Frigate's  Anchorage,  lies  in  the  southemnK^ 
part  of  the  road,  (when  you  see  some  steep  difiii  and  rocks,)  in  7  fothoms,  gravetfr 
ground.  If  you  bring  the  highest  steeple  of  the  town  N.  I  £.,  anlJ  Point  Carbet  (on  die 
south  side  oi  the  road)  south,  you  will  have  7  fothoms,  oosy  ground. 

The  French  frigate  La  Flore,  being  moored  in  this  road,  in  1772,  widi  one  anchor  ia 
25  fathoms,  fine  sand,  and  the  other  in  4|  fethnma^  same  ground,  had  the  following  bear- 
ings, by  compass,  the  variation  at  the  same  time,  was  3°  52'  E. 

Point  Precheur  N.  W.  by  N.  3<'  N.,  die  Galley's  End  N.  9<'  W.,  the  Black  Fraz's 
Tower  N.  3^"  W.,  die  Negroes'  Chapel  £.  2''  N.,  Point  Carbet  S.  4<'  W. 
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If  yoQ  intend  to  stay  some  time  in  this  road,  it  is  proper  7011  should  lie  with  one  anchor 
close  to  the  shore,  to  the  S.  £.  or  £.  N.  £.,  (or  eren  on  shore,)  and  the  other  to  the 
N.W. 

In  the  hurricane  months,  thnt  is,  from  the  15th  of  July  to  the  15th  of  October,  ships 
cannot  lie  with  safety  in  this  road,  ilnd  the  French  ships  are  generally  obliged  to  leave 
it  on  the  15th  of  July  at  farthest.  If  ther  are  to  remain  for  a  longer  time  at  Mar- 
tinique they  retire  into  Fort  Royal  Bay,  where  they  He  secure  against  the  hurricanes ; 
they  may  also  find  shelter  in  Trinity  Bay  to  the  windward,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island. 

Mr.  Backhouse,  in  his  description  of  the  Road  of  St.  Pierre,  has  observed  that  **  there 
are  30  and  40  fitthoms  at  two  cables*  length  from  the  shore ;  but  fiirther  off  than  that  you 
will  be  off  the  bank.  They  generally  lay  one  anchor  in  25  or  30  fathoms,  and  the  oUier 
in  12.  The  marks  with  which  we  anchored  were  the  fort  S.  by  £. ;  the  great  church 
N.,  off  shore  one  cablets  length,  in  24  fathoms. 

In  sailing  from  Case  Navires  to  St.  Pierre,  you  will  pass  the  village  and  battery  of 
Case  Pilote,  and  those  of  Fort  Capet  and  Carbet.  Between  the  latter  is  the  promonto- 
ry called  Mome  aux  Bouft,  which  bears  N.  N.  W.  i  W.,  distant  51  leagues,  nearly, 
from  the  Diamond  Rock. 

The  anchorage  in  this  bay  is  far  from  offering  adeouate  security  to  the  many  vessels 
that  frequent  it  from  Europe,  West  Indies,  the  Unitea  States  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its 
being  exposed  to  all  winds  from*  S.  S.  W.  to  N.  W.  by  W.,  renders  it  particularly  dan- 
gerous during  the  winter  months,  as  well  as  towards  die  commencement  and  at  the  find 
of  that  season,  by  reason  of  the  sadden  squalls  of  wind  then  frequent.  The  ground  swell 
is  then  often  experienced  with  a  violence  that  afterwards  causes  mat  damage.  In  the 
other  parts  of  the  year,  the  road  of  St.  Peter's  is  almost  entirely  exempt  from  those 
dangers,  and  it  is  a  shelter  from  the  reigning  winds,  which  blow  from  the  £.  to  the  £.  N. 
E.,  and  the  phenomenon  of  the  grand  swell  is  much  nearer  and  less  dangerous ;  the  only 
inoonvenience  it  occasions  is  to  impede  considerably  the  c^^mmunications  with  the  city, 
and  sometimes  to  render  them  impracticable. 

Vessels  surprised  at  the  anchorage  by  strong  winds  from  the  open  sea,  or  from  a 
heavy  ground  swell,  find  theoMelves  b  a  critical  situation.  If  they  cannot  tow  out,  or 
beat  out,  they  are  oftentimes  thrown  ashore  by  the  enormous  surges;  if  instead  attempt- 
ing to  go  to  sea  they  remain  at  anchor,  their  loss  is  almost  certain,  particularly  if  they 
have  not  chain  cables :  for  the  continual  shocks  of  the  sea  cause  them  to  drag  their  an- 
chors, or  if  they  hold,  the  asitation  of  the  sea  causes  the  cables  to  part,  and  in  either 
case  Uiey  drive  on  shore  and  soon  go  to  pieces.  With  the  intention  of  preventing  such 
shipwrecks,  the  colonial  government  orders  all  French  vessels  to  quit  the  road  of  St. 
Peter  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter,  and  obliges  them  to  depart  for  £urope,  or 
pass  this  season  in  the  bay  of  Fort  Royal,  either  at  the  careenage  or  at  the  port  of  the 
Three  Islets. 

The  best  anchorage  in  St.  Peter's  Road  extends  ft^m  Point  St.  Martha  to  the  south 
extremis  of  Thuriu's  Bay.  The  soundings  in  this  part  have  less  decUvity  than  in  the 
other  part  of  the  road.  They  form  relative  to  the  depth  which  exists  before  the  city  a 
flat  space  of  less  depth,  called  the  Plateau  of  Carbet.  You  may  anchor  on  this  plateau 
in  21  &thoms,  two  cables'  length  from  the  shore,  but  you  must  not  anchor  farther  off, 
particularly  if  you  are  west  of  a  little  ravine  where  the  steepness  in  the  rocks  round  the 
Bay  of  Thurin  is  interrupted,  as  at  this  place  we  found  150  to  180  feet  water,  and  a  bot- 
tom of  farregular  rocks,  on  which  many  anchors  have  been  lost. 

The  anchorage  for  merchantmen  extends  from  Point  St.  Martha  to  the  river  des  Peres, 
which  bounds  we  city  to  the  north.  Frnncli  vessels  occupy  the  space  south  of  the  Place 
Bertin,  and  foreign  vessels  north  of  this  place.  In  these  two  parts  of  the  road  the  sound- 
ings having  a  very  rapid  increase  towards  tiie  sen,  you  are  obliged  to  come  to  anchor  at  a 
cable  and  a  half's  length  from  the  shore,  and  to  moor  by  the  bead  to  an  anchor  carried 
on  shore.  It  is  important  to  bury  your  anchors  very  deep  in  the  sand,  that  they  may 
resbt  the  violent  shock  to  which  vessels  are  exposed  from  the  ground  swell.  It  is  ahio 
necessary  to  take  the  precaution  to  have  your  cables  tight,  to  prevent  your  vessel  chang- 
ing her  position,  and  avoid  fiilling  on  board  other  vemels. 

A  little  distant  from  the  Place  Bertin,  W.  N.  W .  fi-om  the  marine  hospital,  and  at  a 
cable's  length  distance  from  tlie  shore,  is  a  bottom  of  rock  called  Hospital  Key,  and  oa 
which  foreign  vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor.  Its  breadth  gradually  diminishes  in  ap- 
proaching tibe  shore,  but  on  the  western  side  it  terminates  abrubtly  by  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular wall,  so  that  from  50  to  96  feet,  the  soundings  found  off  the  key,  you  suddenlr 
have  ftt>m  166  feet  to  213  feet,  which  are  immediately  outside  its  western  limits.  It  is 
necessary  to  sound  before  anchoring  on  this  key,  and  let  go  your  anchor  in  50  feet  water, 
as  in  going  fiirther  off,  at  a  cable  and  a  halfs  length  for  example,  you  expose  your  cables 
to  be  cut  bv  the  rocks  which  form  the  limits  of  this  key. 

North  of  this  key,  and  in  approaching  it  from  the  river  Des  Peres,  the  anchorage  be- 
comes more  and  more  difiScult,  by  reason  of  the  declivi^  of  the  soundings.    At  less  than 
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21  cables'  lengtli  from  the  movtli  of  thk  mer,  the  depth  k  560  feet,  and  fiyther  off  joa 
will  find  no  bottom  with  600  feet. 

VariHtioii  at  Fort  Royal  Bay,  1824,  2^  47'  N.  E. 

NORTH-EASTERN  SIDE  OF  THE  ISLAND  TO  ST.  PIERRE.— Ships  ad- 
vancing from  the  eastward,  off  the  north  side  of  Martinique,  generaDy  take  their  depar- 
tore  from  La  CanraeUe,  or  the  Carvel,  a  remarkable  rocky  isfet,  lying  about  Ik  mile  off 
the  N.  E.  point.  In  ranning  thence  along  the  coast,  you  mast  cantioosly  avoid  the  efiect 
of  flarries,  or  sadden  and  piurtial  goats  of  wind,  which  freqoeotly  proceed  from  the  oar- 
low  openings  of  the  mountains ;  and  if  the  top-gallantB  are  up  yon  most  keep  a  good 
lookout  after  the  halliaids.  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  genenlly,  that  the  moontaana  inter- 
cept the  course  of  the  trade  wind,  and  oonaequentiy  occaakiD  calms  and  ranable  winds 
to  leeward. 

This  side  of  die  island  is  weD  cultivated.  You  will  diatingoiah  the  plantationa  to  dm 
very  summit  of  the  hills,  which  are  themselves  covered  with  trees  and  grasa,  excepting 
only  the  Mont  Pelee,  or  BaU  Mountain,  the  highest  of  those  hills,  and  the  only  one  that 
is  barren. 

Point  Macoufaa,  the  northernmost  point  of  the  island,  is  ^tiatingoi^ed  by  a  vmterfrJI, 
or  kind  of  torrent,  felliog  into  the  sea  fit>m  the  top  of  a  hi^  rocky  cooat.  Abom  iva 
milea  to  the  W.  S.  W.  from  Point  Macooba  lies  a  roond  rock  detached  from  the  land, 
called  die  Pearl  to  the  aouthward  of  which  are  the  litde  ialeta  called  those  of  Prechenr, 
or  Preacher.    Next  follows  the  point  of  the  same  name.    Soon  after  Point  Predienr 

f  resents  itselt  which  ends  in  a  flat  hummock,  with  a  plantation  on  it,  then  the  town  of 
jO  Prechenr.  Beyond  Prechenr  Point,  yon  vrifl  discern  two  odiera,  in  a  line,  nnnaely, 
die  Mome  anx  Bceofs,  before  mentioned,  to  die  sonthward  of  the  road  of  St.  Piem*  and 
die  Diamond  Rock  to  the  sonthward  of  Fort  Royal. 

Between  the  north  end  of  the  island  and  St.  Pierre,  there  are  aevaral  nUagea,  pioieLfcid 
by  batteries.    The  coast  is  very  steep  and  dear  of  danger. 

Having  doubled  Point  Precheur,  you  will  descry  the  ships  ^Huch  lie  at  andior  in  tha 
road  of  St.  Pierre,  as  they  aD  have  awnings  to  protect  them  from  die  intenae  hentof  tha 
sun.  Yon  would  take  them  at  first  si^t  for  so  many  white  hooaea,  whoee  roofr  an 
boilt  like  a  terrace :  you  cannot  come  to  anchor  doae  hanled ;  for^the  winda,  whida  al- 
ways prevail  from  the  E.  and  E.  N.  E.,  will  compel  yoa  to  tnirene  np  lo  the  rand. 

Remarks  on  the  Navigadon  about  Martinique,  from  A«  Dtmiero  de  lot  AmtUhu,  ^. 


The  land  of  this  island  is  high  and  rocky,  and  may  be  diacerned  at  about  15 
off.  Its  eastern  part  is  fuU  of  bays,  but  they  afford  little  dielter,  and  are  fineqoemad  b^ 
coasters  only.  From  the  South  Foint,  or  Point  Salinea,  along  the  western  coast,  to  the 
North  Point,  Point  Macouba,  you  may  approach  within  a  mUe  of  die  coast  withoot  aa^ 
danger. 

The  principal  anchorages  of  Martiniqne  are  those  of  Port  Royal  and  St.  Pieire.  Tliat 
of  St.  Pierre  is  an  open  roadstesd.  which  affords  shelter  fit>m  the  general  breesea  only ; 
and  vessels  that  are  obliged  to  remain  in  Martinique  during  the  hurricane  season,  go  ia 
Fort  Royal  to  pass  it  over.  The  fortress,  called  Fort  Royal,  is  on  a  toogoe  of  kuidL 
which  runs  nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  soodi  into  the  sea ;  from  the  S.  W.  part  of  dua 
tongue,  a  shoal  of  sand  and  rock  stretches  out,  but  it  may  easily  be  discovered  hr  the 
color  of  the  vmter.  By  the  eastern  side  of  this  point  is  the  harbor  and  anenaL,  wheia 
vessels  anchor  in  the  greatest  safety ;  but  they  enter  into  it  only  in  the  season  of  bniri- 
canes,  or  for  the  purpose  of  careeoing ;  its  bottom  is  excellent,  with  a  depdi  of  fiooa  6 
to  10  fathoms.  The  city  is  about  one-foorth  of  a  mile  to  the  north  of  thia  point,  and  at 
the  sea  side  on  the  west  part,  in  Flamingo  Bay,  which  is,  therefore  the  anchomco  fir 
merchant  vessels;  and,  indeed,  generally,  for  aU  veaseb  which  are  not  to  remain  lang  at 
Martiniqne. 

If  yon  approach  Martiniqae  on  the  north  side,  and  mean  to  anchor  in  the  road  of  Sc 
Pierre,  yon  may  haul  in  os  close  as  you  choose  for  Macouba  Point,  and  ahoold  ran  along 
die  coast  afterwards  so  as  to  pass  outside  of  die  Islets  du  Seron,  which  lie  on  the  N.  W. 
pdint  of  the  island ;  and  from  these  you  may  shave  the  Point  du  Prechenr  (Prendier  a 
Point)  within  half  a  cablets  length,  in  order  to  run  and  anchor  in  front  of  the  tovm  of  Sl 
Pierre,  or  a  litde  to  the  south  of  it ;  keeping  in  mind  that  die  coast  is  so  steep,  that 
a  cable's  length  from  it  yon  will  have  4  or  5  fathoms  water,  and  35  or  40  fitfhoms  at  3 
Ues*  length.  Vessels  moor  with  two  anchors,  one  to  the  west  in  35  or  40 
one  to  the  east  in  4  or  5  fathoms ;  it  is,  however,  better  to  have  a  cable  on  shore  in  pfaKo 
of  die  anchor  to  die  east,  that  you  may  not  drag  with  the  strong  gusts  of  wind 
oome  over  the  land. 

If  yoo  are  bound  to  Fort  Royal,  you  will  steer  from  Pointo  Prechenr  to  Mi 
Boeufr,  which  is  the  south  point  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Pierre :  and  from  it  yoo  will 
ak>ng  die  coast  to  shave  Point  des  Negres,  (Negro  Point,)  from  which  yoo  most  bani  to 
wind  all  yon  can,  in  the  understanding  that,  fixmi  tha  aaid  point  to  Fkmhifo  Ba^, 
way  ahave  the  coast  widiout  any 
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As  it  ifl  noceflttiy  to  to  beat  up  from  Negres  Point  to  the  anchorage,  keep  in  mind  that 
the  thoal  which  runs  out  from  Fort  Royal  Point,  extends  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  meri- 
dian of  a  brook  which  runs  into  the  sea,  to  the  westward  of  the  city :  and  thus,  when 
^ou  nuurk  the  said  brook  at  north,  yon  must  not  prolong  the  south  tack  further  than  to 
bring  Fort  Royal  Point  a  little  to  the  northward  of  east,  but  ought  rather  to  go  about  be- 
fore you  bring  it  to  bear  east,  and  anchor  on  the  other  tack,  opposite  the  city.  If  you 
have  to  enter  the  harbor,  it  is  advisable  to  take  a  pilot. 

Those  approaching  Martinique  from  the  southward,  must  steer  so  as  to  pass  close  to 
the  Diamond  Rock  and  Point,  and  shave  Cape  Solomon,  where  the  course  is  nearly  north, 
but  nothing  to  the  east  of  it,  unti|  Point  Noire  bears  east;  from  this  situation  you  will 
haul  by  the  wind  to  take  Flamingo  Bay,  or  enter  into  the  hai-bor,  as  may  be  requisite,  it 
being  well  understood  that  tou  can  ancnor  in  any  part  of  the  great  bay. 

If  coming  from  the  south,  and  bound  to  St.  Pierre,  you  must  steer  from  Solomon's 
Cape  to  Mome  aox  Boeufe,  hauling  in  to  anchor  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  town,  as  already 
directed. 

It  is  almost  a  matter  of  indifference  what  part  of  Martinique  you  make ;  only  in  case 
of  the  wind's  being  free  from  the  N.  £.,  you  may  consider  it  preferable  to  make  bxe  north 
aide. 

The  strait  between  St.  Lucia  and  Martinique  is  clear  of  all  danger ;  the  breeze  )s  al- 
ways steady  in  it,  and  its  current  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

Jlu  Uland  of  SU  Lucia. 


St.  Lucas  bearing  N.  W.  by  W^  3  or  4  leagaea. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  the  Sulphur  Hill,  on  the  sea  shore,  stand  two 
high  peaks,  called  by  the  French  Les  Pitons,  and  by  the  English  the  Sugar  Loaves :  they 
lie  very  near  each  other,  but  between  them  there  is  opening  enough  to  distinguish  both 
on  coming  from  the  southward. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  island,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  leagues  from  its 
northern  cape,  is  Port  Castries,  or  the  Careenage,  one  of  the  harbors  in  the  Windwaurd 
Islands,  havine  deep  water  and  good  ground  all  over  it.  These  careening  places  have 
been  formed  by  nature,  whush  require  no  wharfs,  and  only  a  capstan  to  turn  die  keel 
above  ground.  Thirty  line-of-batUe  ships  might  lie  securely  here  unmoored,  during 
the  hurricanes.  No  ships  can  enter  without  warping  in ;  but  there  is  always  a  breeze 
to  carrr  them  out :  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  largest  squadron  may  be  in  the  offing. 
The  ahores  are  so  boU,  that  a  first  rate  man-of-war  may  approach  within  six  yards  of 
them. 

Nearly  a  league  to  the  southward  of  the  Careenage  lies  the  Grand  Cul  de  Sac,  or 
Grand  Bay :  and  nearly  two  leagues  to  the  noithward  of  the  same,  is  the  Bay  of  Groe 
Islet :  these  places  form  excellent  roads  for  ships  of  war. 

When  bound  from  the  northward  to  the  Careenage,  you  will  see  a  bluff  two  leaffuea 
to  the  leeward,  which  may  be  approached  boldly  ;  you  must  haul  close  in  to  see  the  har- 
bor, then  run  into  it  as  far  as  you  can  fetch,  and  warp  in.  When  the  sun  shines  all  the 
dangers  may  be  seen. 

Should  you  have  occasion  to  anchor  off  the  south  coast,  you  may  do  so  in  Old  Fort 
Bay,  (Anse  de  Vieuz  Fort,)  under  the  S.  £.  bluff,  unto  which  you  may  turn  tiU  you 
bring  Point  Moulacique,  the  southern  point,  to  bear  S.  S.  W.,  and  then  anchor  in  7,  8,  or 
10  fathoms,  good  ground.  At  the  north  part  of  this  bay  there  is  a  river,  which  runs  into 
the  sea.  If  you  water  here,  it  must  be  by  proceeding  half  a  mile  up  with  the  boat ;  un- 
less after  great  rains,  when  you  may  fill  at  the  entranco. 

Remarks  an  SL  Lucia. 
[From  the  Derrotero,  StcJ] 

The  Island  of  Santa  Lucia  shows  high,  and  in  detached  hills,  with  various  peaks  suf- 
ficiently visible :  in  particular,  two,  at  its  extreme  S.  W.  part,  called  the  Pitons,  which  may 
be  seen  at  the  distuuce  of  16  leagues;  they  are  black,  and  covered  with  wood. 

At  the  N.  W.  point  of  this  island  there  is  an  islet,  named  the  Gros  Islet,  which  is 
rather  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  Point  Salines,  to  the  S.  W.  Between  Salinea 
Point  and  the  Gros  Islet,  there  is  a  rock  named  Burgaux.    To  the  south  of  the  islet  is 
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die  B«7  of  GnM  Islet,  or  Roadstead  of  St»  Croix,  wHli  exceflent  aocborage  for  everj 
dass  of  vessels,  having  a  depth  of  firom  17  fathoms  down  to  5  fiidioms,  which  are  fcwad 
at  half  a  mile  from  the  coast ;  between  the  coast  and  the  Gros  Islet  diere  is  a  passage  fcr 
small  vessels  oolyi  it  being  impeded  by  a  shoal,  on  which  there  are  only  2  fiitfaoins  of 
water.  The  Gros  Islet  is  foul,  and  yoa  onght  not  to  approach  nearer  to  it  than  two  ca- 
bles* length. 

Near  Brelotte  Point,  to  the  south  of  Gros  Islet  Bay,  there  is  an  islet  which  ferma  a 
strait,  practicable  for  any  vessel,  it  having  7  fathoms  of  water  in  it.  This  blet  is,  tte  tka 
Gros  Islet,  fool,  snd  you  must  not  approach  nearer  to  it  than  2  cables'  length ;  die  coast, 
on  the  contrary,  is  clean,  and  a  rock,  which  is  also  clean,  lies  about  a  caUe*s  length  out 
from  it.  On  idl  this  coast  there  are  fkom  6  to  10  fathoms,  at  half  a  mile  from  it,  and  yoa 
may  anchor  io  any  part,  though  the  safest  anchorage  is  in  die  road  of  St.  Croix,  where 
there  is  good  shelter  from  the  sea. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  S.  by  E.  of  Brelotte  Point  there  is  a  rocky  shoal  ex- 
tending nearly  in  that  direction,  which  is  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  two  cables  in  brendth ; 
its  distance  from  the  coast  is  more  than  half  a  mile.  This  is  the  only  danger  on  all  the  west- 
ern side  of  St.  Lucia,  on  which  diere  are  exceHeot  anchorages,  but  principally  in  the 
Careenage,  which  is  two  leagues  to  the  S.  by  W.  of  the  great  islet,  and  die  best  harbor 
in  the  Lesser  Antillas,  with  excellent  anchorage,  very  clean,  and  three  natural  coves  is 
the  interior,  and  such  steep  shores  that  diey  might  serve  as  wharves,  or  moles,  at  which 
the  largest  men-of-war  may  be  hove  down.  This  harbor  has,  however,  die  disadvantage 
that  you  cannot  enter  it  except  by  towing  or  warping,  it  being  impossible  to  beat  in,  oo 
account  of  its  narrowness;  but,  in  exchange,  it  is  easy  to  get  out  of  it,  even  with  a  large 
squadron ;  as  yon  must  enter  either  towing  or  warpine,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  aonth 
point  sends  out  a  very  shallow  tongue  of  sand  to  the  N.  W^  and  that  the  north  point  is 
deep  and  clean,  and  yon  may  approach  within  a  quarter  of  a  cable's  lengdi  of  it,  widiont 
giving  a  berth  to  more  than  die  rocks  which  are  seen. 

The  strait  between  this  island  and  St.  Vincent's  is  subject  to  tornadoes,  and  strong 
currents  to  the  W.  N.  W. ;  and  as  Port  Castries  and  die  Bay  of  St.  Croix  are  towards 
the  northern  extromitjr  of  the  island,  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  land,  when  bound  to 
them,  from  the  northward. 

The  Island  <fSt.  Vineenti. 


St.  ViDcent  bearing  8.  by  W.,  about  4  miks. 

From  Bequta  to  St.  Vincent's  the  course  is  nordi  about  two  leasuea.  The 
between  diese  two  islands  is  very  good  to  come  through,  if  bound  from  Barbndoes  to 
the  Salt  Tortuga.  or  the  Spanish  Main;  and  there  are  smaO  tradmg  veaselB  which  wwk 
up  thronsh  it.  St.  Vincent's  is  about  five  leagues  k>ng,  and  lies  nearly  N.  and  S.  and 
£.  and  W.  The  north  end,  which  is  much  higher  than  the  south  part,  is  hilialMted  by 
about  2000  natives,  or  Caribs.  On  the  north  end  there  is  a  volcano,  called  La  Sonf- 
friere,  or  Sulphur  Hill,  near  Spanish  Point.  On  the  west  side  of  the  island,  which  ii 
boM,  are  seversl  bays,  having  aHof  them  fresh  water  nven;  and  on  die  S.  W.  aide  yon 
make  good  anchorage,  as  near  or  as  far  off  as  you  please,  e8pecial^^  in  Kingston  Bay, 
where  the  chief  town  is  situated.  But  the  best  bay  of  the  island  is  6alair  Bay.  When 
^ou  turn  up  between  St.  Vincent's  and  Bequia,  you  will  see  a  large  bluff  of  land,  and 
just  to  the  windward  of  diat  is  Bafaiir  Bay,  or  Cafliaqua.  The  shore  is  bold  on  each 
side.  Run  in  to  19, 20,  or  15  fiithoms,  and  anchor.  There  are  two  rivers  which  ma 
into  the  sea. 

The  course  from  Carlisle  Bay  to  die  south  end  of  St.  Vincent's  is  W^  nordierlT,  33 
leagues.  If  you  intend  to  anchor  in  Kingston  Bay,  you  will  see  a  small  high-ponked 
island,  called  Young's  Island;  pass  the  bay  to  leeward  of  this  isfamd,  and  go  ronnd  a  long 
sloping  point:  you  may  borrow  within  a  pistol  shot:  but  if  the  wind  takes  you  short,  yon 
may  anchor  in  35  fiithoms,  and  warp  in.  There  is  a  small  ledge  of  rocks  close  onthe 
weather  shore,  within  6  fathoms. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  island,  which  is  bold,  there  are  several  bays,  all  of  diem  having 
fresh  water  rivers ;  and  on  the  S.  W.  side  ships  may  anchor  at  pleasure,  especially  ia 
Kingston  Bay,  on  which  the  chief  tawn  of  the  island  is  situated. 

The  best  bay,  however,  for  shipping,  is  that  called  Calliaqua,  or  TyrreD's  Bay,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  island.  This  may  be  known  by  a  high  bluflf;  wluch  will  be  seen  when 
turning  up  between  St.  Vincent's  and  Bequia,  whidi  lies  oo  the  leeward  skie  of  die  bay. 
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The  shore  is  here  bold  on  each  tide.  Rnn  into  19,  30,  or  15  fathoms,  and  anchor* 
There  are  two  ri?er8,  which  run  into  the  sea. 

Kingston  Bay  is  completely  open  to  the  S.  W.,  and  is  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth* 
The  town  is  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  close  to  the  water  side ;  die  anchorage  good,  the 
soundings  regular,  with  a  bottom  of  dark  sand,  apparent^  clear,  and  forming  a  good  hold- 
ing ground.  The  water  is  deep  on  each  side  of  the  bay,  and  you  may  round  the  eastern 
head,  called  the  Old  Woman's  Point,  as  close  as  you  please,  there  being  20  fathoms  at 
not  more  than  200  feet  from  the  shore.  The  best  anchorage  for  a  frigate  is  with  the 
court-house  bearing  north,  in  19  or  20  fathoms,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  beach.  There  is  a  light  current  setting  along  die  bay,  but  it  is  not  regular.  The  tide 
rises  about  4  feet.    Fresh  water  is  good,  and  easily  obtained. 

PRINCESS,  or  BARAWALLY  BAY.— This  littie  bay  lies  five  and  a  half  miles  to 
the  north-westward  of  Kingpton^  and  its  north  side  is  formed  by  rocks,  called  the  Botde 
and  Glass,  between  which  and  the  main  there  is  a  passage  for  boats.  There  is  no  danger 
in  going  in ;  and,  in  coming  from  the  northward,  you  may  haul  close  round  the  Bottle  and 
Gktaa.  When  round  this  point,  luff  up  as  much  as  possible,  and  you  will  open  the  town 
barracks,  bearing  N.  £.  by  E.  i  £.,  which  may  be  kept  thus  until  the  Bottle  and  GVass 
Point  bears  N.  W.;  you  will  then  be  in  about  22  fathoms,  with  sandy  ground. 

All  along  the  Bottle  and  Glass  mde  is  rocky,  but  the  bottom  of  the  bay  all  sandy  and 
good  ground.  If  you  moor  in  and  out,  which  is  used  for  ships  of  war,  you  may  warp  in, 
and  lay  your  inner  anchor  in  12  or  13  fathoms  of  water,  and  your  outer  anchor  will  be  in 
32  fathoms.     Moor  a  cable  each  way. 

THE  GRANADINES,  or  GRANADILLOS The  Granadines  form  a  chain  of  in- 

numerable  rocks  and  barren  spots,  good  for  Tittle,  which  extend  to  N.  E.  by  N.,  for  about 
16  or  18  leagues.  Some,  howeyer,  are  of  considerable  size  and  yalue,  particuhrly  Ca- 
rtuaoou  and  Bequia,  both  inhabited,  and  producing  good  coffee  and  cotton.  Cariuacou  lies 
about  6  leagues  N.  by  £.,  j|  E.  from  the  N.  W.~ra  Grenada.  It  is  of  a  circular  fin-m,  of 
about  6  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  and  has  a  commodious  harbor. 

Bequia,  called  also  Little  Martink|ue,  is  the  northernmost  of  the  Granadines,  and  lies 
about  2  leagues  south  from  St.  Vincent's.  On  the  west  side  it  has  a  very  good  sandy 
bay,  where  yon  may  ride  occasionally;  and  wood  is  to  be  |ot  there,  with  plenty  of  fish, 
bnt  no  water.  The  little  islands  to  we  southward  of  Bequia  are  very  fair,  and  near  them 
yon  may  stand  boldly,  baring  neither  rocks  nor  dangers  you  need  to  fear. 

N.  by  £.  course  from  Point  Laurent,  or  the  N.  W.  point  of  Grenada,  wiD  carry  yoa 
dear  afong  the  Granadines. 

Observe  that  towards  die  south  part  it  is  nther  <]hingeroas  to  come  near  in  the  night 

ISLAND  OP  GRENADA. — There  is  good  anchoring  ground  along  the  coasts,  and 
on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  are  several  small  bays  and  creeks,  commodious  for  ves- 
seki,  as  well  as  for  the  landing  and  shipping  of  goods. 

The  principal  town  is  that  of  ST.  GEORGE,  in  the  S.  W.  quarter  of  the  island,  which 
is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  formerly  called  La  Grande  Bay.  This  bay  is 
formed  by  a  point  called  Molenier*s  Point,  on  the  north,  and  Cabrit,  or  Goat  Point,  on 
the  south.  The  distence  between  these  points  is  3|  miles.  The  space  between  is  not 
entirely  clear,  as  a  coral  reef  extends  out  to  a  considerable  distance  from  Point  St  Etoi, 
which  lies  a  mile  to  the  south-eastward  of  Molenier*s  Point;  and  there  is  a  sand-bank, 
of  only  17  or  18  feet  of  water,  on  which  coral  is  beginning  to  grow,  at  some  little  distance 
off  the  fort  point,  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harfisr. 

The  chief  bay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  is  that  caDed  Greenville  Bay,  which  is 
open  and  protected  by  extensive  reefs. 

The  town  of  GREENVILLE  b  a  port  of  entiy,  having  its  distinct  custom-house  es- 
tablishment.    The  villages  are  generalf^  on  the  shipping  bays  around  the  island. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  island,  immediately  on  me  western  side  of  the  Point  of  Fort 
Jeudy,  and  2  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Salines  Point,  lies  the  harbor  called  Calavine,  or 
Egraont  Harbor,  which  is  very  deep,  and  where,  it  is  said,  sixty  men-of-war  could  ride 
in  safety  without  anchors.  The  entrance  is  nearly  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  Within,  ite 
peculiar  conformation  is  such,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  forming  two  harbors,  namely, 
the  Outer  and  Inner  Ports.  The  entrance  into  the  latter  is  narrow,  and  its  length  rather 
more  than  half  a  mile.  The  depth  in  the  greater  part  is  7  fathoms,  with  excellent  hold- 
ing ground,  being  every  where  a  soft  ooasy  bottom.  The  ships  may  here  lie  alongside  of 
the  warehouses,  and  take  in  their  lading  with  great  ease  and  convenience ;  after  which 
they  may,  with  very  little  trouble,  be  towed  into  the  outer  harbor,  which  enjoys  this  pe- 
culiar advantage,  that  ships  can  sail  in  or  out  with  the  common  trade  wind. 

In  sailing  off  the  south  side  of  the  island,  there  is  little  danger  until  you  get  to  the  west- 
ward of  Fort  Jeudy  Point  Bnt  thence  to  the  rocks  named  the  Grampuses,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  good  offing,  as  the  ground  in-shore  is  very  foul,  and  full  of  reefs.  The 
Grampuses  lie  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off  the  land,  with  the  point  called  Pirogue 
Point  bearing  N.  i  W.  They  appear  just  above  the  >surfiice,  and  there  is  a  passage 
within  them,  bat  it  is  not  deemed  safe. 
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Off  the  noTth  side  of  tfie  islaiid,  in  tbe  cfaaimei  between  it  end  Redonda,  or  Remd  U- 
and,  there  staads  a  remarkable  rock,  called  London  Bridge,  (from  iIb  having  a  nataral 
arch  in  it,)  and  from  the  eoolh  aide  of  whieh  extends  a  reef.  Thk  rock  may  be  easij 
avoided  by  keeping  over  to  the  ncnth  side  of  die  channeL  Hence,  and  akmg  the  west 
coast  of  the  island,  the  shore  is  bold,  aU  along  to  the  point  of  St.  EkM,  whence  a  coral  reef 
extends,  as  before  explained. 

Pt.DmiL 
GriKHi.  Redonda. 


laletB  off  tbe  Nordi  end  «r  Greoada. 

ST.  GEORGE'S  BAY.— When  sailing  into  St.  Gemge's  Bay,  from  the  northwwd, 
give  Molenier's  Point  a  small  berth.  You  may  ran  wkhin  half  a  cable's  length  of  it,  in 
8  or  9  filthoms.  The  Point  is  low,  with  some  straggling  trees  on  it,  and  nukee  like  an 
island.  When  near  the  point  you  will  see  St.  George's  Fort  bearing  S.  S.  E.  Keep 
your  laff  for  the  fort,  and  when  yon  cannot  fetch  near  enongh  to  anchor,  with  the  fort 
bearing  east,  tack,  or  you  will  be  in  danger  of  running  on  the  Three-Fathom  Bank,  before 
noticed.  The  aoundiogs  are  veiy  regalar  from  Molenier's  Point — some  casts  20,  IX  9, 
and  12  fiithoms;  and  in-shore,  towards  tihe  fort,  from  9  to  6  fotiboms:  the  boODin  is  foal. 

To  sail  within  the  Three-Fathom  Bank,  or  Middle  Ground,  yon  may  be  directed  by 
two  whito  houses,  over  the  town,  about  half  way  up  the  hUL  Keep  them  open  with  die 
north  end  of  the  fort,  and  run  directly  in,  until  you  see  a  single  tree  to  the  sowthward, 
upon  a  litde  hill,  open  a  good  sail's  breadth  to  the  northward  of  a  large  tree  dose  to  dis 
shore ;  you  will  then  be  within  the  bank,  and  may  pass  the  fort  point  at  the  <l»irt»»5Nf>  «f 
half  a  cable's  length,  in  4  and  5  fothoms.  In  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  there  are  15  foth- 
oms  of  water,  but  it  shoalens  very  fost  to  the  southward. 

The  best  anchoring  cround  in  St.  George's  Bay  is  off  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  at  nboat 
a  cable's  length  from  me  fort,  with  the  two  white  houses,  above  mentioned,  open  to  dis 
southward  of  the  fort ;  but,  if  you  anchor  in  the  bay  off  the  town,  the  honaes  maat  be 
open  to  the  northward  of  the  fort,  and  bear  E.  S.  £. 

In  advancing  towards  St.  George's  Harbor  fix>m  the  sou&ward,  it  must  be  obsatvtid 
that  afrer  passing  Point  de  Salines,  there  is  a  very  dangerous  coral  reef  lying  between 
tiaat  point  and  Goat  Point,  with  only  2  or  3  feet  over  it  in  die  shoafest  part.  This  bank 
lies  with  the  signal  staff  of  Fort  St.  George  in  one  with  ahouse  that  has  two fittle  tarreti^ 
or  pavilions,  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  redoubts  on  Hee- 
mtal  Hill.  With  this  mark,  you  will  be  in  a  line  with  the  reef^  and  must  give  it  an  oflfaag. 
The  bank  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  lying  parallel  with  the  shore.  Withm  it  there  is  a 
narrow  channel,  through  which  sniall  cnh  frequently  pass. 

In  running  from  the  eastward  towards  Point  de  ^ines,  you  will  see  Islet  Runear,  a 
veiy  small  island,  lying  rather  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  nearest  shore,  and  neailj  a 
mile  from  the  point.  Give  that  islet  a  berth  fii  a  mile,  and  do  not  attompt  to  pans  withia 
it,  as  the  passage  is  shoaL  To  Point  de  Salines  it  is  sufficient  to  give  a  berth  of  half  a 
mile,  as  at  that  distance  there  are  7  fothoms  water.  So  soon  as  you  pass  the  point,  the 
bay  wiU  be  open.  You  must  now  carefully  avoid  the  bank  above  described,  which  you 
wUl  have  passed,  when  a  remarkable  house,  like  a  summer  house,  upon  a  high  point  ckoe 
to  the  end  of  the  reef,  bears  S.  £.    On  the  bank  the  sea  frequently  breaks. 

To  sail  into  the  harbor  you  leave  the  Three-Fathom  Shoal,  as  before  directed,  on  the 
starboard  hand,  and  run  in  close  under  the  fort,  and  then  warp  up.  The  ground  is  all 
clear,  and  the  harbor  capable  of  containing,  with  the  utmost  safety,  a  large  fleet  of  ships 
of  the  line. 

You  will  genendly  be  obliged  to  work  up  into  the  bay,  as  it  lies  open  to  the  westward, 
and  the  trade  wind  blows  directly  outward.  The  true  entrance  of  the  port  is  from  W. 
S.  W. 

GREENVILLE  BAY.— This  pert  lies  about  half  way  down  the  island,  on  the  east- 
«m  side,  and  all  those  bound  for  it  must  be  very  cautious,  and  not  go  to  leeward  of  it; 
for,  if  they  do,  they  must  pass  round  Point  de  Salines,  and  turn  to  windward,  on  die  other 
side  of  the  island,  as  the  current  sets  so  strongly  to  the  southward  that,  with  the  prevail- 
ing ¥nnds,  the  fostest  sailing  vessel  cannot  lead  up.  They  should  heave  to  a  littte  to 
windward  of  the  Greenville  Rock,  which  lies  to  the  north-eastward,  (off  Telescope  Pinnt,) 
and  is  round,  pretty  high,  and  steep  on  all  sides.  Upon  fihng  a  signal,  a  pibt  wiU  come 
9S,  and  take  charge  of  die  ship. 

The  marks  for  going  in  are  two  whito  beacons,  formed  at  the  head  in  shape  of  a  da- 
mond.  One  stands  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  south  end  of  the  town,  at  high  water 
mark ;  the  other  a  little  inland,  on  the  side  of  the  road  leading  over  the  raountains. 
They  bear,  when  in  a  line,  N.  74^^  W.    By  keeping  them  thus  you  may  run  directly  in. 
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under  an  easy  aail.  Be  careful  to  steer  very  small,  as  the  channel  between  the  rocks  is 
Tery  narrow,  not  being  a  ship^s  length  across.  After  you  are  through  the  narrow,  if  your 
ship  draws  more  than  13  feet,  you  nrast  come  to  at  the  mooring  chain,  and  lighten. 

This  harbor,  to  those  acquainted  with  it,  is  safe  and  commodious,  being  sheltered  from 
all  winds.  Yet  it  is  impracticable  to  a  stranger,  the  lead  being  no  guide ;  and,  if  you  once 
get  too  near  the  rocks,  the  current  sets  so  strongly  that  you  cannot  get  off  again. 

Remarks  on  Grenada. 
[From  the  ]>eiTotero  de  las  AntUlas*} 

Any  part  of  Grenada  may  be  safely  approached  to  within  less  than  two  miles.  On  its 
western  coast  are  many  bays  fit  for  anchoring  in,  but  the  principal  is  that  in  which  stands 
the  town  and  harbor  of  ST.  GEORGE,  or  Fort  Royal.  This  bay  is  about  one  league 
from  the  Salines,  or  tiie  S.  W.  point.  Between  that  point  and  Fort  St.  George,  there 
is  a  rocky  shoal  and  banks  of  sand,  with  coral.  The  rocky  shoal  is  half  a  mile  in  extent 
from  N.  £.  to  S.  W.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  two  cables*  length.  On  all  its  edges 
there  are  6  and  7  fathoms.  It  bears  N.  25°  E.,  true,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant 
firom  Point  de  Salines,  and  the  northernmost  part  of  it  lies  nearly  W.,  or  W.  by  N.,  from 
Goat  Point,  at  about  three  cables'  length.  GU>at  Point  is  the  southernmost  point  of  St. 
George's  Bay.  The  first  sand*bank  is  a  mile  in  extent,  N.  by  £.  and  S.  by  W.,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  is  three  cables'  length.  The  least  water  on  it  is  3i  fathoms,  and  close 
to  it  are  61  and  7  fathoms.  Between  it  and  the  coast  the  depth  increases  to  10  fathoms. 
The  western  extremity  lies  nearly  north  firom  Goat  Point,  and  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile.  The  second  bank,  on  which  there  are  not  more  than  3  fathoms  of  water,  lies  S« 
59°  W.,  true,  from  the  fort,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  The  greatest  extent  of  tibis 
bank  is  three  cables'  length. 

Behind  the  point  on  which  the  fort  stands  is  the  harbor,  which  is  only  three  cables' 
length  in  depth,  and  into  which  vessels  go  to  load  and  unload,  or  to  be  careened.  This 
place  is  as  well  sheltered  as  the  best  harbor  can  be,  and  vessels  of  the  greatest  burthen 
can  haul  alongside  the  shore,  in  a  depth  of  8  or  10  fathoms. 

Grenada  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  7  or  8  leagues;  and,  as  the  principal  harbor  is 
by  the  S.  W.  point,  the  best  way  is  to  make  and  haul  in  for  its  south  side. 

To  the  south  of  Point  Pirogue,  on  the  south  coast,  there  are  some  rocks  even  with  the 
water's  surface,  which  are  called  the  Grampuses,  and  which  lie  out  about  two-thirds  <k 
a  mile  from  the  point  At  night  it  is  necessary  to  be  certain  how  you  run,  that  you  may 
keep  clear  of  them.  To  the  westward  of  Pirogue  Point,  nearly  half  a  league,  there  is 
an  islet  named  Glover's  Island,  which  is  very  clean,  and  has  41  fiithoms  of  water,  at  a 
cable's  length  from  it.  To  take  St.  George's  Bay,  you  ought  to  pass  about  a  mile  with- 
out Glovers  Island,  and  at  half  a  mile  with  Point  de  Salines,  steering  to  the  north  so 
soon  as  you  have  passed  the  latter,  until  Goat  Point  bears  east;  then  luff  to  the  eastward, 
and  place  the  prow  to  Point  St.  Eloi,  which  is  about  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  the  Fort 
St  George.  Thus  you  will  pass  safely  outside  of  the  shoals.  So  soon  as  the  point  on 
which  the  fort  stands  bears  east,  you  will  have  passed  the  last  shoal,  and  may  beat  up 
between  it  and  Point  St.  Ek>i,  taking  care  neither  to  prolong  the  tacks  to  the  south  of 
the  fort,  nor  within  less  than  two  cables*  length  of  St  Ebi's  Point,  which  sends  out  some 
rocks  to  the  west. 

The  anchorage  is  to  the  west  of  the  town,  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  coast,  where 
you  may  let  go  an  anchor  in  6  or  9  fathoms.  The  bottom  is  very  vaiious,  for  you  may: 
equally  find  cky,  sand,  or  rocks.  Vessels  intending  to  make  a  short  stay  only,  bring  to  in 
this  place,  with  only  one  anchor ;  but  those  which  have  to  make  a  stay  and  unbad,  go 
into  the  harbor,  where  they  moor  with  four. 

Some  charts  depict  a  bank  and  shoal  to  the  S.  W.  of  Point  de  Salines,  with  13  and  45 
fathoms.  In  the  strait  between  Grenada  and  Tobago,  the  water  has  been  found  to  set  S. 
70^  W.,  with  the  velocity  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour. 

The  Uland  ofBarhadoes, 


BariMdoes  beering  W.  N.  W.,  abont  6  leagues. 

Barbadoes,  which  lies  out  of  the  line,  and  to  windward  of  the  Caribbe  Ishinds,  is  of 
moderate  height,  and  generally  level,  although  there  are  a  few  hills,  of  easy  ascent    The 
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idand  may  be  seen,  m  fine  deer  weather,  10  or  11  leagues  off.  The  east  end  is  ttmck 
lower  than  the  other  parts ;  bat,  on  coming  from  the  eastward,  or  when  the  north  end  of 
the  island  bears  W.  by  N.,  and  the  S.  W.  point  about  W.  S.  W.,  then  the  eastern  part 
appears  the  highest.  From  the  eastern  part  to  the  soothward  the  land  is  eren,  and  de- 
clines towards  the  sea;  bat,  between  the  eastern  and  northern  points,  it  is  nnesieii.  mg* 
ged,  and  broken* 

The  S.  £.  coast,  from  Soath  Point  to  Ritriages  on  the  eastern  point,  is  enclosed  br  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  cidled  the  Cobblers,  from  one  of  die  most  remarkable  among  them.  Thej 
extend  about  a  mile  from  shore,  and  you  must  be  careful  to  avoid  them  in  the  ni^t.  At 
South  Point,  where  the  rocks  terminate,  there  is  a  flat  spit,  which  must  have  a  berdi,  as 
it  runs  off  above  a  mile  to  the  W.  S.  W.  In  the  day  time  you  may  see  how  fiu*  it  .ex- 
tends by  the  white  water. 

The  principal  town  of  Barbadoes  is  that  called  Bridgetown,  situated  at  the  nM>«th  of  a 
little  rivulet  on  the  north  side  of  Carlisle  Bay,  upon  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  island. 

Those  bound  to  Bridgetown  should  always  endeavor  to  make  the  sooth  side  of  the 
island,  by  sailing  on  or  near  the  parallel  of  thuteen  degrees.  In  the  latitude  of  Barba- 
does, at  about  seventy  or  eighty  leagues  to  the  eastward,  you  will  find  the  water  dis- 
colored and  thick,  as  if  thero  were  soundings,  though  then  are  none ;  by  this  inilii  siiwi. 
If  met  with,  your  situation  wiU  be  nearly  ascertained.  When  yon  approach  the  ieiuBd, 
you  may  run  along  within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  until  you  advance  towards  Needham's 
Point,  on  which  there  is  a  fixed  light,  which  forms  the  sooth  side  of  Carlisle  Bay.  Yeo 
may  haul  up  and  anchor  in  Oston's  Bay,  to  the  westward  of  South  Point,  by  anokiiag 
the  spit  above  described,  where  you  will  find  ground  in  7,  8, 9,  or  10  fathoms  water.  Ths 
bay  is  rocky ;  but  the  best  ground,  which  is  tolerably  good,  lies  with  a  mill  doee  bj  the 
water  side,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  bearing  £.  by  N.,  or  £.  N.  E. 

In  Carlisle  Bay,  also,  the  ground  is  fouX  and  apt  to  chafe  the  cables.  In  l»«iiB«g  in  ftr 
this  plaee,  give  Needham*s  Point  a  berth  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  to  avoid  a  reef  which 
stretches  fr^  it,  and  always  breaks.  You  may  then  run  in  till  you  bring  Chariea  Fet^ 
en  Needhara*s  Point,  to  bear  S.  £.,  and  the  steeple  N.  N.  £. 

There  is  also  anchorage  in  this  bay  in  25  fiithoms,  fine  aandy  bottom,  with  Needliam^s 
Point  S.  £.  i  S.,  the  church  N.  N.  £.,  and  ^e  N.  W.  point  of  the  bay  N.  W.  by  N. 

The  long  mark  for  the  reef  of  Needham's  Point,  is  a  house  standing  upon  the  hill  above 
the  north  end  of  the  town,  open  with  the  ootormost  or  southernmost  flag-staff  on  Need- 
ham*s  Point ;  and  the  thwart  mark  is  the  three  flag-staffs  in  one.  With  the  above  m«*«- 
tjoned  house  on  the  hill  open  to  the  northward  of  the  church,  the  gronnd  is  Imil,  bat  ta 
the  southward  it  is  more  clear;  and  with  the  hoose  just  open  to  £e  southward  of  dis 
church,  there  ii  an  anchorage  in  about  12  fiidioms :  the  other  marks  for  which  are,  a 
road  to  the  eastward  of  the  town  directly  open,  the  fort  S.  S.  £.  i  £.,  and  Pelican  Point 
N.  W.  by  N.    The  tide  is  almost  imperceptible. 

On  the  leeward  skle  of  the  island,  N.  N.  W.  from  the  northern  part  of  Carfisle  Bsy, 
are  several  shoals,  called  the  Pelican  and  Half-acre  Shoals,  the  ootermoet  of  whidii  fies 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off. 

Before  Speightstown,  which  lies  between  eight  and  nine  miles  to  the  nortbwnrd  «f 
Bridgetown,  and  which  is  defended  by  three  forts,  vessels  occasionally  ride. 

There  is  a  bank  lying  about  three  hundred  miles  to  the  windward  of  Barbadoes,  calM 
Glassionieres,  from  the  name  of  the  French  Admbvl  who  first  reported  it,  but  safaoeqaeafi 
information  confirms  it. 

TOBAGO,  like  Barbadoes,  lies  out  of  the  line,  and  to  windward  of  the  Caribbee  Isl- 
ands. The  land  in  the  northern  part  is  so  high  as  to  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  at  the 
distance  of  15  leagues. 

Though  Toba^  does  not  possess  any  harbors,  properly  so  caUe d,  yet  it  has  several 
good  bays ;  which,  considering  that  from  their  southern  latitude  they  are  never  exposed 
to  dangerous  gales  of  wind,  are  equally  convenient  and  secure  to  shipping.  For  this 
reason  the  men-of-war  stationed  at  the  Caribbee  Islands,  fr-equently  repair  hither  tor  safe- 
ty in  the  hurricane  months. 

The  principal  towns  are  Scarborough  and  G^eorgetown,  situated  on  the  atmAt  side  of 
the  island,  and  its  roadstead  is  in  Man-of-war  Bay,  on  the  north  side.  The  Toitical  rise 
of  the  tide,  on  the  full  and  change,  is  only  four  feet.  The  currente  near  the  island,  ai« 
▼ery  strong  and  uncertain,  especially  between  it  and  Trinidad.  The  N.  £.  trade  wind 
prevails  all  the  year  round. 

The  course  usually  taken  from  the  island  of  Barbadoes  to  the  S.  £.  side  of  Tobago,  ■ 
south,  rather  easterly,  so  as  to  aUow  for  the  current,  which  sets  most  fr^oently  to  the  X. 
W.,  and  so  as  to  set  several  leagues  to  windward  of  the  island. 

If  you  make  Tobago  towards  the  evenings  and  are  afriud  of  running  in  with  it,  yon 
must  not,  by  any  means,  lie  to,  but  stand  to  the  southward  under  an  easy  sail,  othei 
the  current,  which  always  sets  either  to  die  N.  W.  or  N.  £.,  may  occanon  youi^ 
sight  of  the  island ;  and  it  is  possible  that  a  N.  W.  cuxrent  may  carry  yon  so  fer  to 
ward  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  regain  it. 
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Ships  bound  to  the  bays  on  the  N.  W.  side,  should  always  endeayor  to  make  the  north 
end  of  the  island,  which  is  bold  and  clear.  A  cluster  of  large  bold  rocks,  called  Melville's 
Rocks,  lies  off-Xhe  N.  E.  point. '  Of  these  the  westernmost  is  very  remarkable,  haviog  a 
large  hole  in  it,  from  north  to  south.  You  may  run  as  near  to  these  rocks  as  you  choose, 
and  nloae  the  coast  hence  to  the  Man-of-war  Bay. 

PORT  SCARBOROUGH  LIGHT  is  upon  Point  Bawlet.  The  light  is  a  bright 
white  one,  and  is  elevated  127  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Vessels  approaching 
Sctirborough,  from  the  windward,  and  coursing  down  the  coast,  steering  S.  W.,  will  not 
discern  the  light  until  it  bears  W.  i  S. ;  when  it  is  bvottght  to  bear  W.  N.  W.,  the  Mini- 
ster Rock  must  be  looked  out  for :  it  bears  £.  S.  £.  from  the  light,  distant  half  a  mile* 
Continue  to  steer  W.  S.  W.  until  the  light  bears  S.  W.,  then  steer  W.  N.  W.  until 
the  light  bears  N.,  then  you  will  have  passed  the  light,  and  must  steer  N.  W.,  for  the 
harbor,  f^iving  attention  to  a  proper  distance  from  the  land.  When  you  are  well  inside 
of  the  lighthouse,  and  have  lost  sight  of  the  light,  be  guided  by  the  soundings,  as  the 
depth  decreases  gradually.    Anchor  when  you  are  in  from  6  to  6i  fathoms. 

MAN-OF-WAR  BAY.— This  bay  is  not  only  the  best  in  Tobago,  but  b  one  of  the 
best  harbors  in  the  West  Indies,  having  sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  ships  close  to  the 
shore.  The  distance  from  Melville's  Rocks  to  North  Point,  od  the  N.  £.  side  of  this 
bay,  is  about  three  miles.  In  sailing  in,  haul  round  this  point,  when  you  will  have  the 
bay  open,  and  you  must  be  careful  not  to  be  taken  aback,  the  wind  being  very  fluttering 
under  the  high  land. 

You  will  find  no  soundings  until  close  up  in  the  bay,  and  then  from  40  to  10  fathoms. 

Having  entered,  turn  in  and  anchor  as  far  to  windward  as  you  can.  After  you  are 
shut  in,  you  will  see  the  little  bay  on  the  eastern  side,  called  Pirate's  Bay ;  get  as  near  to 
that  bay  as  you  can :  you  will  find  all  clear  ground,  and  may  anchor  in  from  12  to  14,  16 
or  17  fathoms.  If  you  cannot  turn  in,  you  may  anchor  in  35  or  40  &thoms,  and  warp 
up.     In  Pirate's  Bay,  is  the  watering  place  in  the  rainy  reason. 

On  the  south  shore  of  the  bay  you  may  anchor  in  16  or  18  fathoms,  at  a  quarter  of  a 
Riile  from  shore,  and  have  good  water  at  all  times,  half  a  mile  from  the  anchorage  :  %Qt 
there  is  a  great  surf,  which  makes  watering  hazardous. 

The  western  side  of  the  bay  is  a  good  place  fur  fishing ;  but  there  is  a  small  shoal  called 
the  Cardinal,  lying  within  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  on  that  side,  about  half-way  down 
the  bay. 

Nearly  two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Point  Corvo,  the  western  point  of  Man-of-war 
Bay,  are  some  bold  rocks,  called  the  Brother)^;  and  in  the  same  direction,  at  a  league  and 
a  half  from  that  point,  are  some  others  of  the  same  description,  called  the  Sisters,  close  to 
which  there  is  a  depth  of  40  fathoms.  All  the  coast  hereabout  is  bold  to.  From  abreast 
of  the  rocks,  the  south-west  end  of  the  island,  which  is  low  and  sandy,  may  be  seen. 

COURTLAND  BAYS — The  first  bay  from  the  northward,  on  the  western  side  of 
she  ishmd,  excepting  a  few  for  small  vessels,  is  that  called  Great  Courlland  Bay,  the 
Dorthern  point  of  which,  called  Guana  Point,  lies  13  miles  to  the  south-westward  of  the 
Sisters.  To  this  point  a  berth  must  be  given,  as  a  rock,  called  the  Beef  Barrel,  which 
breaks  at  low  water,  lies  just  off  it.  There  is  anchorage  in  6  fathoms,  but  good  fishing 
in  9  or  10  finthoms,  either  with  the  seine  or  with  the  hook  and  line.  The  ground  is  cl^ar, 
only  that  there  are  a  few  stumps  of  treop  close  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  If  the  wind 
hangs  to  the  southward  of  east,  you  will  ride  very  roughly,  and  if  at  N.  £.,  will  roll  very 
much.  In  the  bay  you  will  have  the  common  trade  wind  all  day,  and  an  ofif-shore  breese 
during  night.  If  you  arrive  in  the  night,  and  do  not  care  to  push  for  the  bay,  you  may 
find  very  good  anchorage  to  windward  of  the  cliff,  in  from  six^  to  twenty  fathoms,  regular 
soundings. 

To  the  southward  of  Great  Courtland  Bay  is  Little  Courtland  Bay,  having  very  good 
anchorage  within  the  windward  point,  which  is  pretty  hold.  Vessels  ride  more  safe  and 
smoothly  here  than  in  the  former. 

Between  Man-of-war  Bay  and  Courtland  Bay,  are  the  bays  called  Bloody  Bay,  Peale- 
tuvier's  Bay,  £ogli8hman's  Bay,  and  Castana  Bay,  which  have  safe  anchorage  for  vessels 
of  one  hundred  and  fif Ij  tons. 

At  the  S.  W.  end  of  Tobacco  is  Sandy  Point  Bay,  in  the  bottom  of  which  ships  may 
anchor  in  6  fathoms.  When  you  weigh  for  this  place,  be  sure  of  a  breeze  to  carry  you 
without  the  reef,  called  the  Buckoo,  which  extends  from  Little  Courtland  Bay  to  Brown's 
Point,  and  is  dry  in  some  places,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  shore.  If  it  be  calm 
the  current  may  set  you  on  this  reef.  At  the  distance  of  two  cables*  length  from  the 
breakers  you  will  be  safe  to  enter  Brown's  Point  Bay  ;  haul  close  round  the  reef,  and 
having  passed  the  point,  anchor  as  above. 

£AST£RN  COAST.— About  three  and  a  half  miles  S.  S.  £.  from  Melville's  Rocks, 
lies  the  small  island  called  Little  Tobago,'  near  which  there  are  several  islets  and  rocks. 
Within  these  is  the  bay  called  Tyrrel's  Bay,  in  the  bottom  of  which  vessels  of  150  tons 
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nay  anchor,  in  7  fatfaonn.    The  ground  between  Little  Tobago  and  die  mam  i 
fool,  and  the  cnrrents  very  strong  and  uncertain.    In  sailing  off  this  part  of  tfae 
ships  most,  therefore,  keep  weU  to  the  southward,  allowing  for  a  N.  W.  coireot*  whkh 
almost  constantly  prevails  about  Little  Tobago. 

At  the  distance  of  three  and  a  half  miles  to  the  southward  of  Little  Tobago,  ia  Pedro 
Point,  and  rather  less  than  two  miles  from  Pedro  Point  lies  a  hi^  rocky  islet*  caBei 
Queen's  Island.  Between  these  points  is  the  bay  called  King's  Bay,  which  has  isood 
anchoring  gronnd  in  every  part  within  the  windward  point,  in  from  6  to  20  fiohoms  of 
water.  Tho  land  on  the  eastern  4de,  being  high,  intercepts  the  trade  wind,  and  the 
swell  from  the  eastward  is  apt  to  set  a  vessel  down  to  the  leevTard  point;  the  best  time  u> 
■ail  out  is  eprly  in  the  morning,  about  daybreak,  when  the  wind  blows  freah  from  tae 
land  on  the  northward. 

South-westward  from  Queen's  Island,  at  the  distance  of  a  league,  Itea  a  aimiiar  isiec 
called  Richmond  Island ;  and  one  league  and  a  half  from  tfae  latter,  in  the  same  direction, 
is  a  lesser  islet  called  Smith's  Island.  These  islets,  being  situated  off  projecting  points 
of  the  coast*  are  coospicuous.  Nearly  a  mile  west  of  Queen*s  Island  13  a  large  d^  rock, 
called  the  Roxburg,  and  between  lies  the  bay,  named  Queen's  Bay.  Betweeu  the  Ron- 
.burg  Rock  and  Richmond  Island  is  Hog  Bay,  in  which  the  ground  is  foul.  To  tfae  N.  W. 
of  Richmond  Island  is  the  little  bay  called  Halifax  Day,  which  is  noticed  hereafcvr. 
From  Halifax  Bay,  extending  nearly  to  Smith's  Island,  there  is  a  dangerous  bank  as-i 
reef,  half  a  league  broad,  called  the  Great  River  Shoal,  on  which  the  depth,  in  aevermi 
places,  is  only  three  fathoms. 

In  running  down  for  Qneen*s  Bay,  which  lies  widiin  Queen's  Island,  as  above  nention- 
ed,  give  the  latter  a  good  berth  until  you  open  a  large  house,  having  a  gallery,  on  a  nsin^ 
ground,  fronting  the  quay,  which  is  the  only  one  of  that  description  in  the  bay.  ContinBe 
on  this,  without  borrowiog,  until  you  bring  this  house  in  a  line  with  one  on  the  hill  above; 
and  keep  this  mark  on,  if  the  wind  permits,  until  you  are  two  cables'  length  from  tfae 
shore ;  then  haul  your  wind  and  anchor  about  150  &thoras  firom  shore,  in  five  fathoms, 
fine  ground,  abreast  of  the  watch-house  on  the  beach.  Should  the  wind  be  adverae,  ycu 
must  let  go  an  anchor  and  warp  up.  In  sailing  outward,  attend  to  the  same  mark  as  is 
■ailing  in,  without  getting  over  to  windward. 

The  dangers  are  so  numerous,  from  Queen's  Bay  to  tfie  west  end  of  the  iabiod,  that 
no  stran^rer  should  venture  without  a  pilot.  The  most  accessible  bays  are  thoee  deacno- 
ed  as  follow : 

Halifax  Bay,  to  the  N.  W.  of  Richmond  Island,  as  before  mentiODed,  is  a  good  bsr 
for  vessels  of  150  tons,  but  a  shoal  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance.  The  next  is  caJiei 
Barbadoes  Bay,  and  lies  to  the  leeward  of  Smith's  Island.  To  avoid  Great  River  Shoal. 
in  sailing  for  Barbadoes  Bay,  or  to  the  westward  of  it,  keep  little  Tobago  open  witlium 
Richmond  Island,  with  Smith's  Island  bearing  N.  W.,  you  may  luff  up  for  the  bnj,  on 
cautiously  avoiding  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,  which  stretches  to  the  distiince  of  a  cable's 
length  from  Granby  Fort  Point,  on  the  windward  side.  Within  this  reef  befcNne  Oeor^^ 
town,  there  is  good  ground,  in  from  12  to  7  fathoms;  particularly  with  a  silk  cotSon-tree 
on  the  beach  in  a  line  with  the  flag-staff  on  the  top  of  tfie  hill. 

Rocky  Bay,  on  which  the  town  of  Scarborough  is  situated,  is  a  deep  bay,  generai.r 
safe ;  but  a  heavy  swell  rolls  in  with  the  breeze,  especially  when  it  is  to  riie  aonth  of  essC. 
It  lies  five  and  a  half  miles  to  the  westward  of  Barbadoes  Bay.  In  sailing  townnis  this 
place,  keep  Little  Tobago  open  of  Richmond  Island,  as  above  directed,  to  avoid  Great 
Iviver  Shoal;  and  next  observe  that  the  Chesterfield  Rock  is  a  danger  which  must,  ahe. 
be  cautiously  avoided.  This  is  a  sunken  rock,  having  only  7  feet  over  it,  and  on  whirs 
the  sea  frequently  breaks.  It  lies  at  half  a  mile  from  shore,  about  two  and  a  ludfmdef 
to  tfae  sou tfa ward  of  Granby  Fort  Pointy  and  at  tfae  same  distance  to  windward  of  tiie  east 
side  of  Rocky  Bay.  You  may  sail  clear  within  it,  with  Richmond  Island  open  belwepu 
Smith's  Island  and  the  main;  and  without  it,  by  keeping  Richmond  Island  open  witfaoos 
Smith's  Island;  for  Richmond  and  Smith's  islands  in  a  line,  lead  directly  on  it. 

When  past  the  Chesterfield  Rock,  yon  haul  in  for  Scarborough  Point,  which  is  a  boli 
bluff  point,  with  a  fort  on  tfae  faill.  There  is  no  danger,  provided  you  keep  the  wcntfa<i 
ahore  well  on  board,  till  you  open  the  main  street,  which  extends  directly  up  tfae  hiT. 
With  this  mark  you  may  anchor  in  firom  7  to  9  fiithoms,  being  the  only  dear  pert  oCths 
bay.  It  is  requisite,  even  here,  to  buoy  up  the  cables.  No  stranger  should  atlenifH  i» 
leave  tfae  harbor  without  a  pilot,  as  it  would  be  extremely  hazardous.  The  channel  be> 
tween  Scarborough  Point  and  the  reefs  is  less  dian  three-quarten  of  a  mik 
and  tfae  dangers  extend  tfaence  to  the  end  of  the  island. 

In  the  channel  between  Tobago  and  Trinidad  there  is  a  dangerous  shoal, 
from  17  to  21  feet  water  upon  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  and  lies  directly  in  &e  cfaancW 
of  vessels  going  from  Tobago  to  Trinidad,  as  also  of  vessels  coming  from  Demervra  and 
rounding  the  sondiem  extremity  of  Tobago  on  their  voyage  home.  The  afaonkat  part 
lies  S.  20°  W.  from  Brow's  or  Crown  Point,  distant  about  two  miles  and  a  quarter,  aad 
from  Point  Cohzmbus,  Island  of  Tobago,  S.  67**  W.,  distant  three  nulaa  and  a  cfonner. 
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«nd  npoD  the  efa%  tide  there  is  generally  a  current  of  3  milet  an  hour,  setting  RiKmt  N. 
W.  by  W.,  prol)ably  caused  by  the  outlet  of  the  waters  of  the  river  Oroneoka.  In  this  chan«> 
nel,  or  strait,  the  current  runs  to  the  westward  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  per  hour;  but  so 
that  when  approaching  Trinidad,  the  direction  of  the  current  is  towards  the  N.  W.,  and 
near  Tobago,  towards  Ae  S.  W.  Oa  the  N.  E.  part  of  Tobago  the  current  sets  to  the 
north-westward  with  more  Telocity  than  is  stated  abore. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  TRINIDAD  AND  GULF  OF  PARIA. 

Compiled  eh^flffram  du  Directions  and  Stm^ey  of  Captain  Cblwtnhine. 
All  the  bearings  girea,  whether  poiats  or  degrees,  are  tnie  bearings,  unless  otherwise  expressed. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  TRINIDAD  is  of  considerable  magnitude,  containing,  accord- 
ing to  conopotation,  2012  square  British  statute  miles.  It  presents  a  front  to  the  eastward 
of  nearly  42  geographic  miles,  from  Point  Galere  to  Point  Galeota,  its  N.  £.  and  S.  £• 
extremes;  the  latter  bearing  from  the  former  S.  7i^  W.  From  Point  Galeota  the  South 
Coast  extends  56  miles  westward  to  Point  Icaque,or  Icacos;  and  from  the  latter  to  Mona 
Point,  which  is  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  i^and,  it  is  43  miles  in  a  N.  N.  £.  direction. 
The  North  Coast  extends  eastward  from  Mona  Point,  about  46  miles,  to  that  of  Galere. 
A  range  of  high  mpun tains  extends  all  along  the  Noith  Coast,  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
distance  of  11  or  12  leagues;  and  these  stretch  to  the  southward  above  3  leagues  on  the 
East  Coast.  The  south  side  is  also  bordered  by  a  range  of  mountains,  but  consideralily 
inferior  in  height  to  those  on  the  north  side;  and  near  the  middle  of  the  East  Coast  ie 
another  range,  extending  to  the  W.  S.  W.  The  other  parts  of  the  island  are  principally 
low  and  level  land,  with  some  savannas. 

GULF  OF  PARIA. — Between  the  Island  of  Trinidad  and  the  main  land,  there  is  a 
large  space,  qr  opening,  called  the  Gulf  of  Paris,  affording  secure  shelter  to  ships  of  all 
classes;  as  they  may  anchor  in  any  part  of  it  without  the  smallest  risk,  and  in  any  con- 
venient depth  of  water.  This  great  Gulf  may  be  entered  by  two  channels,  one  to  the 
north,  the  other  to  the  south:  that  to  the  north  is  divided  into  several  small  channels  bv 
florae  islands;  and  that  to  the  south  has  an  islet  in  it  surrounded  by  rocky  shoals,  which 
are  dangerous. 

NORTH  COAST  OF  TRINIDAD.— From  Point  Galere,  the  North  Coast  of  Trini- 
dad stretches  first  S.  Sbi^  W.,  29  miles,  to  Point  Chupara,  and  thence  S.  76<^  W.,  14i 
miles,  to  Point  Corozal;  whence  it  bends  to  S.  581°  W.,  about  4  miles,  to  Point  Mona. 
All  this  coast  is  bounded  by  rocky  shores;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part,  with 
steep  mountains,  thickly  covered  with  wood,  close  down  to  the  sea,  which  breaks  in  a 
heavy  surf  along  the  whole  extent,  and  renders  landing  impossible,  except  at  a  very  few 
places.  The  land  immediately  about  Point  Galere  is  not  above  50  feet  high ;  it  rises  to- 
wards the  west^  and  about  Toco  begins  to  connect  itself  with  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  extend  along  the  whole  north  coast,  from  Rio  Grande  to  the  Bocas.  Of  these, 
that  of  Maraccas,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Cerro  de  las  Cuevas,  is  the  highest,  being 
2947  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  not  two  miles  from  the  sea  coast:  those  to 
the  eastward  are  estimated  from  2000  to  2500  feet  high,  and  those  to  the  westward  at 
less  than  2000. 

Between  Mona  Points,  and  that  of  Chupara,  there  are  some  bays;  but  so  much  swell 
sets  into  them,  and  the  wind  is  so  uncertain  and  light  close  to  the  shore,  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  anchor  a  ship  in  any  of  them,  except  in  Escouvas  and  Maraccas.  Of  these, 
the  first  from  the  westward  is  Macaiipe,  a  cove  in  which  there  are  from  7  to  3i  fathonds 
water,  sheltered  from  the  N.  £.  winds,  and  defended  by  two  batteries :  this  lies  about  3 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Mona  Point,  and  one  mile  to  the  westward  of  Point  Corozal. 
The  next  is  Chute  d'Eau,  at  the  distance  of  5  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Point  Corozal; 
diis  is  also  a  small  sandy  cove,  deriving  its  name  from  some  rills  of  water,  which,  as  they 
descend  from  the  hills,  are  projected  over  the  rocks  in  various  directions.  Off  the  east 
point  of  this  cove  is  an  islet  of  the  same  name;  and  about  If  mile  to  the  eastward  of  it 
is  Isle  aux  Vachee,  an  islet  lying  close  to  the  east  point  of  another  cove  or  bay,  in  which 
there  is  anchorage. in  from  12  to  8  fathoms,  sheltered  from  N.  N.  £.  winds.  About  £., 
li  mile  from  Isle  aux  Vaches,  is  the  west  point  of  Maraccas  Bay,  having  to  the  eastward 
of  it  a  small  bay,  called  Mai  d'Estomac,  in  which  there  is  no  shelter;  this  point  lies  9 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Point  Corozal. 

MARACCAS  BAY.— This  bay  is  a  mile  wide,  and  about  the  same  depth,  having  from 
16  to  10  fathoms,  on  mud,  at  its  entrance,  decreasing  gradually  to  8  and  7  fathoms,  on 
•and*  near  the  middle*    It  is  open  to  the  north,  but  is  capable  of  affording  noore  shelter 
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liuuiany  odierondiiBinrtoftlie  cout;  tiiebod  idbootitifllevelfiiracoiiadenfale 
Two  miles  iutfaer  north-eastward  is  Esoonvas  Ba  j,  five-sntlis  of  a  mile  wide,  and  abost 
half  that  io  depth,  with  from  10  to  5  or  4  fiithoms  water  in  it.  The  east*  point  of  tins 
bay,  on  which  there  is  a  battery  to  defend  it,  is  1}  mile  S.  W.  from  the  west  part  vi 
Point  Chnpara.  Here  is  anchorage  at  about  one-third  of  a  mile  firom  the  east  point,  in 
9  fathoms  water,  sand  and  mod,  with  the  fort,  ( Abercrombie,)  bearing  £.  N.  £-,  and  the 
large  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  S.  by  W.  Escouias  is  a  beoer  anchors^  than 
Maraccas  Bay ;  the  latter,  although  much  huger,  being  more  subject  to  calms  and  sodden 
diiftin^a  of  the  wind. 

POINT  CHUPARA. — Point  Chupara  is  scarped  and  clifly,  and  extends  aboata  m2e 
nearly  east  and  west.  At  the  distance  of  700  feet  to  the  westward  of  its  west  extreiciry, 
is  a  rock,  on  which  the  sea  generally  breaks;  and  the  reef  extends  about  lialf  a  mile 
eastward  from  its  east  extremity.  From  this  point  the  coast  inclines  to  the  east  south- 
^stward,  being  a  sandy  beach;  and  at  the  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  raUe,  is  the 
entrance  of  the  little  river  Chupara,  fit  only  for  boats,  fiere  the  coast  again  trend§ 
eastward ;  is  partly  composed  of  diflb,  and  at  the  distance  of  ^  miles  is  the  Bsooih  of 
the  little  river  Macapou,  aimilar  to  that  of  Chupara.  Nearly  3  miles  further,  in  d» 
•ame-direction,  in  the  east  part  of  a  small  sandy  core,  is  the  little  rirer  Paris,  «if  the 
same  description  as  the  former:  a  small  islet  lies  off  the  east  side  of  the  cove,  close  to 
the  shore,  called  Paris  Islet:  2|  miles  to  the  westward  of  this  islet,  and  about  one-third 
of  a  mile  off  finom  the  rocky  points  on  the  east  side  of  the  River  Macapou,  there  is  a  reef 
of  rocks :  there  are  also  several  other  rocks  lying  at  a  short  distance  from  shore,  berweea 
Chupara  and  Paria,  but  none  so  far  off  ss  the  reef  just  spoken  of.  About  two  miles 
eastward  of  Paria  Islet  is  Trou  BouiDe  Ris:  the  shore  between  being  chiefly  rocky  cUb^ 
with  two  islets  Ijring  near  it.  Nearly  1}  mile  forther,  in  the  same  direction,  and  at  the 
east  end  of  a  sandy  beach,  is  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Mandamus,  having  between 
a  projecting  rocky  point :  this,  like  the  former,  will  admit  nodiing  but  boats.  Hence  the 
coast  tren&  to  east  north-eastward  3  miles,  to  Point  Matebt,  which  lies  14  milea  N. 
67^  £.  from  Point  Chupsra. 

From  Matelot  Point  to  Rio  Grande  Point,  the  bearing  and  distance  are  N.  80°  E^  7} 
miles:  at  about  a  mile  to  die  eastward  of  the  former  is  Le  Petit  Matelot:  and  betweea 
these,  ckwe  to  the  eastward  of  a  rocky  spot,  is  the  entrance  of  Shsrk's  River,  aiaBtlar  m 
tiiose  already  described.  The  coast  thence,  to  within  half  a  mile  of  Rio  Gnmie.  is 
chiefly  rocky  and  high,  with  a  few  sandy  bays.  Rio  Grande,  contrary  to  its  appeflatsoa. 
is  a  smsQ  river,  like  those  before  mentioned;  it  fies  about  S.  W.  by  S.,  three-qfoarters  cf 
a  mile  from  the  point  of  that  name,  the  shore  between  being  scarped :  from  the  entrance 
of  the  river  a  sandy  beach  extends  westward  about  half  a  mUe,  having  off  its  west  extresa- 
ky  two  islets,  or  rocks,  the  outermost  of  which  lies  neariy  one-third  of  a  mile  frona  shore. 
A  vessel  may  anchor  in  9  fathoms  water  at  one-third  or  two-fifths  of  a  mile  W.  by  ^. 
from  Rio  Grande  Point,  (off  which  is  an  islet  or  rock,)  with  the  east  end  of  the  sandy 
beach  bearing  about  S.  by  £.  1  E.  The  coast  from  hence  trends  nearly  £.  2i  miles,  to 
Point  Sans  Souci :  the  shore  being  chiefly  scarped. 

From  Point  Sans  Souci  to  Reefo  Point,  (calleid  by  the  Spaniards  Toco  Point,)  the  bear^ 
mg  and  distance  are  S.  87^  E.,  4}  mUes.  Here  the  coas^  bends  in  a  little  to  the  sourb- 
ward,  and  is  of  the  same  description  as  the  anterior.  About  E.  by  S.,  2}  miles  frcai 
Sans  Souci  Point  is  Toco  Point,  with  some  islets  or  rocks,  lying  close  to  it ;  and  betweec 
it  and  Reefs  Point,  to  the  west  south-westward  of  the  latter,  is  Toco  Bay,  where  a  sh-p 
may  anchor  at  about  tfaree-quarterB  of  a  mile  from  the  land,  in  12  fiithoms  water,  mndcr 
ground,  with  Reefs  Point  bearing  E.  by  S.,  Harris'  house  (at  the  S.  E.  aide  of  the  bav. 
and  easily  distinguished,  being  the  largest  in  that  neighborhood,)  S.  S.  E.  i  E.;  or  fonher 
southward,  in  12  or  14  fiithoms,  with  Reefs  Point  E.  by  N.,  and  Harris*  house  an  beftae: 
but  this  is  not  a  good  place  to  lie  at,  as  a  great  swell  sets  in. 

From  Reefii  Point  the  coast  trends  S.  61^  £.  nearly  1|  mile,  to  Point  Galere,  whirk. 
as  before  noticed,  is  the  N.  £.  point  of  the  island.  The  land  between  is  of  a  moderate 
height.  A  reef  extends  about  one-third  of  a  mile  from  shore  along  aD  thia  space,  acd 
should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  the  depth  of  12  fiithoms.  T^re  is  abo  a  nek  m 
the  eastward  of  Point  Galere,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  often  visible,  but  on  which 
die  sea  always  breaks;  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  some  sunken  ones  lie  stiil  fitr- 
tfaer  out,  and  also  within  it. 

The  whole  of  the  north  coast  is  bold,  with  the  exception  of  die  places  already  men- 
tioned ;  and  the  soundings  extend  several  miles  off, -and  are  almost  r^j^lar.  Four  aaiiea 
N.  by  W.  from  Point  Galere,  there  are  22  fiithoms;  half  a  mile  further  off,  40  ftthoBH^ 
sand  and  mud.  Three  and  a  half  miles  north  firom  Point  Sans  Souci  there  are  ^  foth- 
oms;  at  the  same  dialance  N.  by  W.  from. Rio  Grande,  20  fiithoms;  and  at  a  aisBilar 
distance  N.  N.  W.  from  Point  Matelot,  17  fathoms.  N.  l^  E.,  54  miles  finom  Paria.  tliere 
are  13  fathoms ;  N.  by  W.,  2i  miles  firom  the  River  Macapou,  21 ;  and  N.,  three-foarths 
of  a  mile  firom  Chnpara  Point,  16  fiohoms.  There  are  78  fiohoms  6  leagues  N.  by  liT. 
from  Eseontas ;  and  43  fotho^s  6i  miles  north  firom  ^■r^r****  Bay.    Noidit  6^ 
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from  Point  Corosal,  there  are  60  fitthovs ;  and  at  7  leagues  N.  by  £.  from  Boca  Mona, 
93  fathoms.  These^  depths  decrease  gradually  towards  the  shore,. very  close  to  which 
are  8,  7,  and  6  fathoms*.       •  ^  .  • 

The  bottom  being  every  where  good,  .sand  and  tnud,  a  Teesel  having  occasion  to  an- 
chor, may  choose  her  anchorage  on  any  part  of  this  coast,  with  the  precaution  not  to  go 
into  any  of  the  bays  to  leeward  of  Maraccas;  as  the  high  mountains  there  prevent  the 
wind  from  blowing  home,  atod  the  swell,  in  such  a  case,  renders  it  difficult  to  manage  a 
ship.  I 

At  Rio  Grande,  on  the  full  and  change  days  of  the  moon,  it  is  high  water  at  4k.  30m; 
and  between  this  and  Point  Chupara,  Uie  last  two  hours  of  the  ebb,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  of  it,  sets  to  the  eastward  along  the  shore. 

EAST  COAST  OF  TRINIDAD — The  range  of  high  mountains  extending  along 
the  north  coast  of  this  island,  from  west  to  east,  continues  on  the  east  coast  as  far  as  Point 
Salibia.  The  highest  part  of  the  range,  as  before  said,  is  near  the  meridian  of  Escouvas  $ 
on  the  east,  the  most  elevated  part  is  near  Point  SalJbia. 

The  general  bearing  of  the  east  side  of  the  island,  from  Point  Galore  to  Point  Galeota, 
is  S.  7i°  W.,  about  41  ^  miles.    Cape  Galere,  as  before  said,  is  comparatively  low  and 
rocky,  with  a  heavy  sea  constantly  breaking  on  it;  and  S.  7i°  W.  from  it,  1^  mUe,  is  Point 
la  Forest,  havin^ir  between  a  rocky  bay,  in  which  there  is  no  landing.     From  Point  la 
Forest,  S.  40^  W.,  4i  miles,  lies  Point  Guayamau.     Between  these  the  coast  forms  a 
bay,  on  the  shore  of  which,  and  nearly  midway,  is  the  little  settlement  of  Cumana.    From 
Point  Galore  to  Cumana  the  coast  is  very  rocky.     Cumana  consists  of  3  or  4  plantations, 
situated  on  land  tolerably  even,  and  rising  with  gentle  ascent  from  a  sandy  bay,  which 
always  affords  good  landing,  although  quite  unsheltered,  and  as  much  exposed  to  the  east, 
and  to  the  consequent  violence  of  the  ocean,  as  the  rest  of  the  coast,  along  whose  whole 
extent,  except  at  this  spot,  a  tremendous  surf  breaks.    At  three-fburths  of  a  mile  off 
there  are  9  fathoms  water,  whence  the  depth  decreases  gradually  to  the  shore.     From 
Cumana  to  Point  Guayamau,  a  distance  of  2^  miles,  the  shore  consists  of  some  points  of 
^  rocks  and  sandy  beaches.     From  the  latter  point  it  becomes  cliflf^f  to  within  three-fourths 
'  of  a  mile  of  Balandra  Point,  and  then  a  sandy  beach  alftiost  to  the  point  itself,  which 
terminates  in  a  scarped  rock,  and  bears  from  Guayamau  Point  S.  40°  W.,  at  the  distance 
of  4  miles.     Bakmdra  Bay  is  to  the  westward  of  the  point :  it  is  not  large  or  deep  enough 
to  shelter  any  vessel  larger  than  a  trading  schooner,  in  from  2^  to  4  fathoms.     The  north 
part  of  this  bay  is  a  sandy  beach,  and  at  its  west  end  a  mountain  torrent  discbarges ;  the 
shore  thence  is  cliffy  as  far  as  Salibia  Point,  which  is  nearly  a  mile  S.  48°  W.,  from  that 
of  Balandra.     The  coast  now  bends  more  to  the  westward ;  and  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
two  miles  W.  S.  W.  }  W.,  is  Patura  Point,  to  the  N.  E*  of  which  is  Salibia  Bay,  where 
a  small  vessel,  drawing  8  feet  water,  may  find  tolerable  shelter  within  a  small  rocky  islet 
OB  the  north  side.     There  is  also  anchorage  about  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  a  mile  to  the 
southward  of  the  islet,  in  5  or  6  fethoms  water,  but  more  exposed.     This  islet  lies  four- 
fifths  of  a  mile  from  Salibia  Point ;  the  rocky  shore  extends  nearly  as  far,  and  thence  to 
Patura  Point  is  a  sandy  beach.    About  W.  by  N.,  half  a  mile  fi^m  the  islet,  is  the  en- 
trance of  Salibia  River,  fit  only  for  boats ;  and  a  little  to  the  westward  of  it  is  a  tolerably 
good  landing  place.     Patura  Point  has  a  small  islet,  or  rock,  near  it,  and  the  coast  is  cliffy, 
Siough  somewhat  lower  than  before,  for  about  two-fiftlis  of  a  mile,  whence  it  turns  ab- 
ruptly to  the  southward.     Salibia  is  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  mountains  which  extends 
along  the  northern  coast ;  and  here  ends  the  rocky  quarter  of  Point  Gnlere.     From 
hence  to  the  southward  is  a  long  sandy  shore,  the  interior  being  a  vast  extent  of  land,  ap- 
parently level,  and  of  a  modenite  height,  with  a  few  distant  insulated  hills  arising  out  of 
the  plain ;  the  whole  covered  with  a  continued  forest. 

We  have  just  said  that  the  coast  turns  abruptly  to  the  southward,  and  is  a  sandy  shore. 
It  continues  of  the  same  description  so  far  as  Mauzanilla  Point,  which  is  9i  miles  S.  8^ 
£.  from  Patura  Point,  with  a  surf  breaking  along  its  whole  extent,  so  heavily  as  to  ren- 
der landing  on  any  part  of  it  totally  impracticable.  This  is  called  Patura  Bay ;  near 
the  middle  of  it  the  River  Oropuche  discharges  itself  through  the  surf,  and  over  a  very 
had  bar. 

At  Manzanilla  Point  the  coast  turns  suddenly  to  S.  W.  by  W.  and  W.  S.  W.,  for 
about  If  mile,  chiefly  rocky,  but  forming  a  small  sandy  bay,  or  harbor,  of  the  same  name, 
flheltered  by  some  rocky  islets  lying  near  its  east  point.  This  bay  has  a  depth  of  water 
Bufficient  for  any  vessel  not  drawing  more  than  9  feet ;  and,  although  very  small,  it  is 
Che  best  on  all  the  east  coast  of  the  islands  A  reef  of  rpcks  stretches  from  Munzanilla 
Point  eastward,  rather  more  than  half  a  mile ;  and  nearly  2  miles  S.  49°  E.  from  the 
same  point  are  three  rocks,  above  water,  over  which  the  sea  always  breaks.  Half  a  mile 
S.  71°  W.  from  these  rocks  is  another,  so  small,  that  it  scarcely  makes  the  sea  break, 
and  is  not  to  be  seen  until  you  are  close  to  it.  Vessels  from  t^e  north  may  run  with 
great  safety  between  the  reef  which  stretches  off  from  the  point  and  these  rocks ;  but  the 
iwind  will  scarcely  permit  a  square-rigged  vessel  to  lay  her  course  through  this  channel 
£rom  the  southward*    There  is  also  some  fool  ground  abou4  two-fifths  of  a  mile  E.  N.  £• 
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finom  the  three  rocks,  on  and  near  wfaidi  the  aea  breaks  fai  rmy  bad  weather.  It 
snddeDly  from  9  to  4|  fatfaoma*  A  ship  may  anchor  off  ManzanOla  Bay,  in  5  ftdioDis 
water,  with  the  leewardmoet  of  the  rocky  islets  at  &e  eotraoce  of  the  bay  bearn^  N. 
W.  about  the  distance  of  3  cables*  length,  and  MansaniUa  Point  N.  N.  £.  Ttna  is  bv 
fiur  the  best  anchcnrage  on  the  coast,  as  a  ship  from  hence  wHI  ahrays  hare  pienty  oC  noia 
to  make  sail  in  case  of  necesdiy.  Here  the  flood  and  ebb  streams  both  set  noilh  cast- 
ward.  Nearly  W.  S.  W^  about  H  miltafrom  MansaniDa  Point,  is  the  east  end  of  Le- 
branche  Mouotains,  which  thence  extend  west  soulh-weetward.  This,  by  estimatios.  is 
about  1000  feet  above  die  level  of  the  sea,  and  Ibrma  a  conspicaona  mark  to  know  the 
part  of  the  coast  by. 

COCOS  BAY.— Close  to  the  westward  of  the  clifiy  ehore,  on  the  west  nde  oC  Man- 
zanilla  Bay,  is  the  moudi  of  the  little  River  Lebranche ;  and  hence  the  coast  afrain  toras 
abruptly  to  the  southward  as  far  as  die  River  Orotoirs,  a  distance  of  10|  milea ;  the  sfaare 
being  all  a  sandy  beach,  nearly  straight,  with  the  surf  breaking  heavily  on  iL  Tina  if 
called  Cocos  Bay,  from  its  shore  b^ing  bordered  by  a  narrow  grove  of  cocoaiiat  trees  7 
or  8  miles  long.  Near  the  middle  of  the  bay  the  River  Mitan  dischargee  its  waters.  Abom 
half  a  mile  eastward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ortoire  River,  is  a  landing  place  behind  arocky 
point,  on  the  north  akle  of  a  scarped  promontory,  which  advances  Ik  mile  into  the  sea. 
and  presents  a  finont  of  high  cliff  to  the  eastward,  of  about  a  mile  in  lengdi,  N.  N.  £.  aoi 
S.  S.  W.  This  is  caOed  Mayero  Point,  (but  by  the  Spaniards,  Cape  Guataro.)  Seve- 
ral rocks  and  reefs  lie  off  its  N.  £.  part  to  a  considerable  distance ;  and  it  aboold  not  be 
approached  finom  the  east  nearer  than  a  mtte,  as  there  are  only  3  frdioms  at  the  ^stance 
of  four-fifths  of.  a  mile  from  it,  in  that  direction ;  but  a  veasel  may  anchor,  at  neaili  a 
mile  to  the  northward  of  this  promontory,  in  5  fathoms,  good  ground,  having  the  N.  E. 
part  of  the  point  bearing  S.  E.  |  S.,  and  die  westernmost  rocky  bhiff,  vdiich  is  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Ortoire,  S.  W.  }  S.  Mayero  Point  is  remarkable  at  the  distance  oC  5  cr 
6  leagues,  from  advancing  into  the  sea,  and  also  from  the  almost  equal  elevation  of  tiie 
whole  tongue  of  land  tbit  forma  it.  It  lies  nearly  11  miles  S.  13°  W.  firmn  Manaa- 
nilla  Point.  « 

MAYERO  BAY.~From  ttie  south  part  of  Mayero  Point,  the  land  conttnoes  his^ 
and  scarped  for  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  to  the  W.  N.  W.,  whence  a  low  aandj  beocii 
begins,  turning  to  S.  by  W.  and  S.,  and  continues  of  the  same  description,  widi  Idw 
land  in  the  iDteri«ir,  as  fiir  as  P(Hnt  Galeota,  which  is  12|  miles  S.  8°  W.  from  Mayero  Pocct. 
The  space  between  these  points  is  called  Mayero  Bay ;  and  at  its  northern  part  the  wa- 
ter is  sufficienUy  smooth  to  sfford  good  landing  for  two  or  three  miles,  although  it  is  ss 
much  exposed  to  the  east  as  the  middle  and  southern  parts,  where  a  heavy  surf  breaks : 
and  off  this  part,  also,  a  vessel  may  anchor,  as  there  are  about  6  fathoms  at  I|  anile  o£ 
and  it  shoals  gradually  to  the  shore.  To  die  soudiward  of  Mayero  Point  are  some  plan* 
Cations,  and  at  the  di^ance  of  3  miles  a  church. 

POINT  GALEOTA,  as  we  have  before  said,  is  the  S.  £.  point  of  die  island.  Sevenl 
rocks  lie  off  it,  but  they  are  all  above  water;  and  at  the  distance  of  three-qnaiters  of  a 
mile  to  the  £.  and  S.  E*.  of  it,  is  a  depth  of  10  fiithoms.  This  promontory  is  of  moderare 
elevation,  and  may  be  discovered  m>m  the  north-eastward  at  the  distance  of  6  cyr  7 
leagues.  The  soundings  extend  to  a  considersUe  distance  off  to  the  eastward,  and  ahoal 
graduHlly  to  the  li^^d  :  these  will  be  best  understood  by  inspecting  the  chart. 

SUNKEN  RC>CK. — Before  we  quit  this  part  we  ought  not  to  omit  mentioaias  a 
dangerous  rock  diat  lies  6  or  7  leagues  from  the  land,  although  we  are  not  aa|iiaBited 
with  its  precise  situation.  The  surveyor,  (Cspt.  £.  H.  Columbine,)  when  searching  (jt 
it  in  the  direction  diat  was  pointed  out  to  him,  found  a  bank  of  16  fathoms,  with  de^ 
water  alJ  around  it,  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  exist.  This  tiank  lies  7  leagues  S.  37|* 
£.  from  Point  Galere,  and  N.  82^  £.  from  die  mountain  of  Lebranche,  distant  6^  leagues 
from  Manaanilla  Point.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  existence,  a  vessel  having  been  wrecked 
upon  it;  and  it  has  been  seen  by  several  persons  at  very  low  spring  ddea ;  it  is  a  very 
amall  rock,  and  steep  close  to. 

SOUTH  COAST  OF  TRINIDAD.>-From  Point  Galeota  to  the  Point  de  la  Grande 
Calle,  it  is  4  miles  S.  75''  W.  The  coast  between  forms  Gnaya-Guayara  Bay,  wiiith  s 
spacious,  with  a  sandy  thore,  but  so  shoal  that  nothing  can  be  sheltered  in  k,  except 
▼ery  small  vessels,  there  being  only  3  fiithoms  water  a  mile  finom  the  land.  A  rocky 
shoal  lies  neariy  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  there  are  several  rocks  near  Galeota  Point,  bm 
they  are  all  above  water.  From  Point  de  la  Grande  Calle  the  coast  trends  S.  by  W.  4 
W.,  all  scarped  and  rocky,  to  Point  Casa  Cruz,  a  distance  of  5^  miles.  Ail  along  ths 
part  there  are  5  fathoms  water  at  a  mile  and  a  half  finom  the  land.  From  Point  Casa 
Cruz  the  coast  runs  nearly  west,  with  several  inOectiona,  about  32  milea,  to  Point  Tahaio, 
the  shore  being  chiefly  scarped,  with  two  or  diree  spots  of  sandy  beach,  and  a  few  rocks 
at  the  projecdng  points.  From  Point  Tabaro  the  coast  trends  W.  by  N.,  about  2^  nfles. 
to  Point  Herin,  a  projecting  point  of  sand,  with  some  rocks  lying  off  it.  Nevriy  5 
miles  W.  by  N.  from  the  latter  lies  Islot  Point.  The  coast  between  is  sandy,  and 
a  small  bay,  called  Herin  Bay,  m  which  there  are  3  or  4  fitfhoma  water.    Tim 
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fimn  hence  tirends  W.  S.  W.,  nearly  6  miles,  to  Point  Quemada,  the  ahore  being  all 
sandy.  About  midway  lies  Point  Chaguaramas.  About  3  miles  to  the  westward  of  Point 
Qoeroada  is  Point  Icacos,  or  Icaque,  the  BOUth*westem  extremity  of  tiie  island.  We 
have  already  said  that  Point  Galeota  may  be  distinctly  made  out  at  me  distance  of  6  or 
7  leagues,  ^rom  this  point  the  land  begins  to  be  more  elevated,  and  continues  so  along 
the  south  coast.  No  part  of  this  coast  can  properly  be  called  mountainous,  although  it  ie 
very  hiUy ;  but  these  gradually  diminish  from  the  vicinity  of  Point  Herin  towards  Point 
Icacos,  which  is  quite  low  and  flat.  The  hill  of  Guaya-Ouayara,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  this  range,  and  about  H  mile  N.  W.  by  W.  from  Point  de  U  Grande  Calle,  is  760  feet 
high  by  admeasurement.  This  may  serve  as  a  guide  whereby  to  estimnte  the  height  of 
the  others.  There  is  a  watering  place  about  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  Point  Casa  Cruz, 
where,  with  a  little  trouble,  water  may  be  obtained  from  a  mountain  stream  that  fulls  into 
a  well  on  tlie  beach.  Five  fathoms  will  be  found  at  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  in 
which  depth  you  may  run  along  the  coast ;  but  it  is  more  advisable  to  keep  at  2  miles 
from  the  land.  You  will  then  be  in  8  or  10  fjohoros,  and  clear  of  all  risk.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  3  or  4  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Point  Icacoe,  a  reef  of  rocks  lies  upwards  of  a 
mile  from  the  land.  It  does  not  show  itself,  but  some  red  diflfs  on  the  shore  will  nearly 
point  out  its  situation.  After  passing  Point  Queooada,  you  may  approach  the  shore  to  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  without  the  least  risk. 

POINT  TOACOS,  or  ICAQUE,  is  a  sandy  promontory  advancing  into  the  sea  in  a 
circular  form,  but  so  steep,  that  at  half  a  cablets  length  there  are  8  or  9  fiithoms  water. 
From  its  S.  W.  part  it  first  runs  northward,  about  1|  liiile,  to  Point  Corral,  and  thence 
north-eastward,  1^  mile,  to  Point  Gallos,  which  has  two  or  three  islets  lying  off  its  west 
side.  « 

WEST  COAST  OF  TRINIDAD.— From  Point  Icacos  to  Port  d'Espagne,  the 
bearing  and  distance  are  N.  36°  E.  43  miles.  All  this  part  is  low,  excepting  Mount  Na- 
parima,  which  is  round,  and  602  feet  high.  In  clear  weather,  it  may  be  seen  at  8  leagues 
distance,  and  is  a  good  mark  within  the  Gulf  of  Paria. 

From  Point  Gallos,  before  mentioned,  to  Point  Cedro,  it  is  5i  miles  N.  61°  E.,  the 
coast  between  forming  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  the  N.  E.  part  of  which  is  flat  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  oif.  From  the  point  a  spit  projects  westward,  and  at  its  extremity* 
two-thirds  of  a  mile  from  the  point,  is  a  rock  called  the  Barrel  of  Beef.  A  shoal  of  9 
feet  lies  also  about  3  miles  N.  E.  •!  E.  from  the  same  point.  N.  62°  E.,  at  the  distance 
of  14  miles  from  Point  Cedro,  is  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  Cape,  or  Point  Brea,  or  Pitch 
Point.  Between  these  the  shore  forms  two  shallow  bays,  separated  by  Guape  Point. 
Cape  Brea  presents  a  front  of  two  or  three  miles  in  extent,  projecting  to  l!he  N.  W.,  and 
within  it  is  a  wonderful  lake  of  pitch  or  bituminous  matter.  In  the  bay  to  the  southward* 
about  a  mile  from  Point  Brea,  there  are  two  small  rivers  of  excellent  fresh  water  close  to 
the  beach. 

From  the  north  part  of  Point  Brea  to  Mount  Naparima,  the  bearing  and  distance  are 
N.  69°  E.  H  miles,  and  from  the  latter  to  Point  Cascaal,  the  coast  trends  N.  6°  W.;  11 
miles.  The  shore  between  Cape  Brea  and  Point  Cascaal  forms  a  deep  bay,  with  shallow 
water,  into  which  several  rivers  disembogue ;  of  these  the  first  is  the  oibaira,  at  about  If 
mile  to  the  S.  W.  of  Mount  Naparima.  Between  this  river  and  the  mount,  at  two-thirds 
of  a  mile  from  shore,  lies  a  fiirallon,  or  rock,  and  to  the  W.  N.  W.  of  it-,  full  2  miles,  the 
water  is  shallow.  At  the  foot  of  the  mount,  on  its  west  side,  is  Petit  Bourg,  and  to  the 
northward  of  it  are  the  little  rivers  Tarooga  and  Gnaracaro.  About  2i  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Petit  Bourg  is  Stony  Point,  at  the  western  end  of  the  middle  range  of  hills* 
The  coast  thence  trends  about  N.  i  W.,  S^  miles,  to  Cascaal  Point,  bordered  with  shal- 
low water  to  the  distance  of  4  miles  off.  About  S.  E.  by  S.,  li  mile  from  Cascaal  Point, 
is  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Coura,  and  1}  mile  N.  E.  i  E.  from  the  same  point,  is  that 
of  Carapichima,  of  a  similar  description.  From  hence  it  is  N.  13i°  W.,  9  miles,  to  Port 
d'Espagne ;  the  land  between  is  low  and  swampy,  through  which  the  little  rivers  Cha- 
gouane,  Aripo,  and  Arouca,  discharge  their  waters. 

Here  we  discontinue  the  description  of  this  coast  from  the  south,  resume  it  again  at 
the  Bocas,  and  conclude  at  Port  d*Espagne. 

Mona  Point,  as  we  have  before  said,  is  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  island.  From 
thence  to  Taitron*s  Point,  or  Punta  del  Diablo,  it  is  little  more  than  \%  mile  S.  8''  £« 
At  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  former  lies  the  north  point  of  an  islet,  called  the 
Careenage  of  Mona,  which  runs  in  north-eastward  more  than  half  a  mile,  and  has  firom 
17  fathoms,  at  the  entrance,  to  4  and  3  at  the  extremity.  At  the  head  of  this  inlet,  or 
bay,  a  ship  of  the  line  might  lie  secure  to  the  shore,  land-locked.  Off  the  sandy  shore 
which  forms  the  east  skie  of  it,  there  is  a  bank  which  shoals  suddenly  :  it  will  therefore 
be  necessary  to  keep  on  the  opposite  shore,  if  you  should  have  occasion  to  work  up  so 
far.^  Taitron's  Bay,  called  also  Ensenada  del  Iiibnte,  lies  to  the  northward  of  Taitron's 
Point,  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile  wide,  and  of  nearly  the  same  depth,  having  a  sandy 
beach  at  its  head,  and  a  depth  of  15  fathoms  at  the  entrance.  The  high  land  between 
these  bays  is  1400  feet  above  the  snrftce  of  the  sea.    Westward  from  theee  points  lie 
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the  three  islands,  Mona,  Haero,  and  Chaca-chacare,  "which  fimn  the  Bocas,  and  wUeh 
will  be  described  herenfter. 

GASPAR  GRANDE.— S.  4<>  W.,  one  mile  from  Taitron's  Point,  bes  the  west  point 
of  Gaspar  Grande,  named  Espolon  (Cbck*8-spur.)  This  island  ei tends  eastward  Dcvriy 
li  mile  to  Puntn  de  la  Reyna,  the  east  point,  and  b  about  half  a  mile  broad.  Its  elefa- 
tion  is  eonsidemble,  the  highest  part  being  337  feet ;  and  its  coasts  fonn  some  coves,  or 
little  bays,  in  which  small  vessels  iiiay  nnchor. 

From  Taitron^s  Point  the  coast  of  Trinidad  run»  S.  73^  £.,  four-fifdis  of  a  mile,  to 
Puiita  de  San  Jose,' whence  it  bends  in  to  the  N.  E.  and  £.  1i  mile,  and  thence  to  the 
6.  S.  W.,  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  to  Piinta  San  Carlos,  being  the  west  part  of  Cha- 
guaramns  Peninsula.  This  point  lies  almost  2  miles  S.  65^  E.  from  Taitron^a  PoiDt. 
one  and  one-tenth  mile  S.  60°  E.  from  Punta  de  San  Jose,  and  740  yards  to  the  east- 
ward of  Gaspar  Grande.  Gasparilla  Island  lies  to  the  southward  of  Punta  de  San  Joae, 
and  has  an  islet  on  ite  north  side.  This  island  forms  two  passages  :  that  on  the  north  is 
250  yards  wide,  with  5  to  15  fathoms  water ;  and  that  on  the  south,  between  it  and  Gas- 
par Grande,  is  740  yards  wide,  with  from  9  to  14  fathoms  water. 

CHAGUARAM US  BAY  is  comprised  between  Gaspar  Grande,  on  the  S.  ViT^  the 
west  side  of  the  peninsula  on  the  east,  and  the  land  on  the  north.  It  is  spacioos.  and 
affords  good  anchorage.  The  shores  are  bold,  except  off  the  large  plantatioo,  wiiich 
is  situated  in  the  principal  valley  on  the  north  side,  whence  a  shoal  of  1  to  3  fiiifaePH 
extends  600  yards  off.  Its  outer  edge  trends  to  W.  N.  W.,  and  ia  very  steep.  Ves- 
sels may  anchor  in  this  bay  any  where ;  but  the  nNMt  convenient  spot  for  watering,  is 
in  12  fiithoms,  with  the  east  end  of  Gaspar  Grande  bearing  S.  by  E.,  and  TaJtron's 
Point  in  a  line  with  Punta  de  San  Jose.  There  is  a  wreck  of  one  of  the  Spanish  ships 
of  the  line  that  were  burnt  here  at  the  taking  of  the  island.  It  lies  in  17  fatlionia  water, 
having  the  western  Diego  Island  open  1°  10'  of  Pu^ta  San  Carlos,  and  the  north  ex- 
treme of  Gaspar  Grande  W.  by  S.  Avoiding  this  wreck,  a  ship  or  two  may  water  very 
well  here. 

At  full  and  change  of  tlie  moon,  it  is  high  water  by  the  shore  at  3  o^dock,  and  it  riMS 
about  5  feet ;  but  at  the  anchorage  the  flood  stream  runs  until  half-past  3  o'clock.  The 
flood  runs  to  the  eastward,  and  continues  only  5i  hours :  the  ebb  runs  to  the  weatwanL 

ESCONDIDO  HARBOR.— To  the  northward  of  Punta  San  Carina,  or  Eacondiiia. 
is  a  little  harbor,  named  Escondido.  From  this  point  S.  S.  E.  |  E.,  foar-teoths  of  a 
mile,  is  Prince's  Point;  and  thence  to  the  east  end  of  Chagnaramns  Peninsuk  it  ia  about 
£.  N.  E.  l^V  milo*  From  this  latter  point  to  another  point  at  the  west  side  of  Lynrfa'f 
Bay,  it  is  N.  55°  E.,  Ij^f  mile.  To  the  N.  W.  of  the  east  point  of  the  peoinsala,  nearlr 
half  a  mild,  is  an  inlet,  or  bay,  called  the  Careenage,  an  excellent  harbor  for  merchaai 
ships,  but  too  shoal  for  men-of-war,  there  being  only  from  10  to  23  feet  water.  Koitb- 
eastward  from  this  bay  is  another,  with  2jl  to  4  &thoms  in  it. 

DlEGO*S  ISLANDS.— To  the  S.  and  S«  E.  of  Prince's  Point,  abont  one-third  «  a 
mile,  lie  Diego*s  Islands,  two  in  number,  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent  each,  and 
the  same  distance  asunder,  N.  E.  by  E.  |  E.  and  S.  W.  by  W.  |  W.  There  is  a  good 
passage  between  them  of  9  to  12  fathoms  water,  and  also  between  them  and  Piiace's 
Point,  of  20  to  25  fathoms. 

COLOR  AS. — ^The  Cok>raa  are  a  cluster  of  small  islands,  &we  in  number,,  occvpriof 
a  space  of  four-tenths  of  a  mile.  They  lie  1^  mile  E.  •!  S.  from  the  eastemmoet  of  Die^ 
go*8  Isles,  and  11  mile  S.  E.  from  the  east  point  of  the  peninsula*  There  appears  id  be 
a  passage  between  the  two  southernmost  and  the  others. 

PORT  D*ESPAGNE.— From  the  point  on  the  west  side  of  Lynches  Bay,  the  coast. 
with  some  inflections,  trends  E.  S.  E.  a  distance  of  5}  miles  to  Port  d'Espa^nn.  and 
there  turns  about  S.  S.  E.  H  mile  to  the  River  Caroni,  which  in  the  rainy  aeasoB  pom 
out  a  furious  stream.  The  water  in  the  road  of  Port  d*Espagne  is  very  shallow,  there 
being  only  3^  &thoms  at  a  mile  and  a  half  off.  It  Is  extremely  foul  and  mnddy  thersk 
and  nearer  to  the  shore  it  is  proportionably  more  so.  At  about  li  mile  off  from  the 
shore,  with  the  round  white  tower  on  a  hill  near  the  town  bearing  N.  E.  by  £.».  there 
are  Bi  &thoms,  very  soft  mud,  but  ships  may  anchor  any  where.  The  ship  wifi  turn  the 
soft  mud  np  long  befo^  she  gets  into  a  good  anchoring  place,  which  should  be  ia  about 
3  feet  more  water  than  ^e  draws.     The  water  b  always  perfectly  smooth. 

The  tide  flows  here,  on  full  and  change  days  of  the  moon,  at  half  past  5  o'clock:  the 
flood  comes  from  the  west,  and  the  ebb  mm  the  S.  E.;  and  the  water  is  slack  about  H 
hour,  both  at  high  and  low  water.  The  course  of  the  tides,  both  ebb  and  flood,  beiag 
each  checked  by  an  opposing  shore  in  this  corner  where  the  town  is  situated,  they  aatur- 
ally  must  deposite  there  much  of  the  mud  which  they  carry  along  with  them :  hence  the 
quantity  of  mud  in  the  anchorage. 

The  coast  of  the  main  land  is  low  and  swampy,  opened  by  a  great  nnmher  of  liven 
and  channels  fiUling  into  the  Gulf;  of  these  the  deepest  and  most  finequeaited,  is  the 
Guarapiche,  by  which  a  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  interior  of  Cnmana;  it  is  wmngabin 
§x  achoonen  and  large  balaxuea. 
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» • 
Description  of  the  Islands  whiehform  the  Soctm* 

The  northern  iMseiiges  into  the  Oulf  of  Paria,  between  tte  N.  W.  end  of  Trinidad« 
diree  islands  lying  off  it,  and  the  Coast  of  Paria,  were  by  Columbus  called  Bocas  de 
Bragoa,  from  the  velocity  of  the  current  which  he  found  setting  through  them^  This, 
however,  is  very  various  in  its  strength,  thoueh  constant  in  its  direction  to  the  northward. 
MONA  ISLAND.— The  three  Mands  which  form  the  passage,  are  Mona,  or  Ape's 
Island,  Huevo,  or  Egg  Island,  and  Chaca-chacare.  The  first  is  aboUt  2ft  miles  in  length 
from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  1|  mile  in  breadth:  it  consists  of  two  loiVy  hills,  from  which 
the  land  on  the  south  side  shelves  down  to  the  sea,  in  ridges  singularly  sharp :  the  high- 
est of  these  hills,  at  the  north  part,  is  1013  feet  above  the  surfoce  of  the  sea.  On  ^e 
east  side  of  the  island  are  two  bays;  the  northernmost  named  Morris*  Bay,  the  other 
Dehert*s,  besides  some  coves;  to  the  westward  of  these,  on  the  south  side,  are  some 
others.  The  N.  E.  point  of  this  island  bears  about  S.  W.  by  W.,  distant  half  a  mile 
from  Mona  Point,  and  the  S.  E.  point  W.  N.  W.  |  W.  1330  yards  from  Taitron's  Point; 
but  in  the  narrowest  part,  the  cnannel  is  not  quite  one-third  of  a  mile  wide.  This  is 
called  Boca  Mona;  it  lies  nearly  north  and  south,  and  has  from  23  to  47  fathoms  water 
in  it.  A  cluster  of  rocks  lies  about  300  yards  £.  N.  E.  from  the  N.  E.  point  of  Mona 
Island;  these  have  8  fathoms  close  to  them. 

HUEVO,  or  EGG  ISLAND,  is  the  next;  this  is  of  a  semi-circular  shape,  forming  a 
bay  on  its  S.  W.  side.  Its  N.  E.  point,  near  to  which  lies  the  Umbrella  Rock,  is  distant 
one  and  one-tenth  mile  W.  by  S.  from  the  N.  W.  part  of  Mona  Island,  and  thence  ey- 
tends  U  mile  about  N.  W.  by  W.  i  W.  Its  south  ppint  lies  one  mile  W.  N.  Wi.  }  W.  . 
from  the  S.  W.  point  of  Mona.  Huevo,  near  its  N.  £.  point,  is  655  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea.  The  channel  between  it  and  Mona  is  called  Boca  Huevo,  or  more  com- 
monly the  Umbrella  Passage,  from  the  rock  of  that  name;  the  course  through  is  about 
S.  W.  by  S.  and  N.  E.  l^  N.;  and  its  narrowest  part,  which  is  near  the  S.  W.  entrance* 
is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  with  a  depth  of  more  than  100  fathoms. 

CHACA-CHACARE  is  the  westernmost  of  the  three  islands;  Point  St.  Jago,  the 
east  point  of  this  island,  lies  three-quarters  of  a  mile  nearly  W.  S.  W.  from  the  south 
point  of  Huevo;  and  thence  extends  about  N.  W.  k  N.  one  and  four-fifths  mile  to  the 
north  point,  near  which  is  an  islet;  and  thence  turns  about  S.  by  W.  1  W.,  nearly  the 
same  distance,  to  its  S.  W.  point.  From  the  latter  to  Point  Antoine,  the  S.  E.  point, 
the  coast  runs  about  E.  1  N.  1^  mile;  and  from  this  point  to  that  of  St.  Jago^  N.  $.  by 
£.  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Between  the  latter  points  a  deep  boy  is  formed  north* 
westward,  with  safe  anchorage,  but  difficult  to  get  in  or  out  of^  except  by  warping.  At 
the  farther  end  of  this  bay  of  Chaca-Chacare,  which  nearly  divides  the  inland  into  two 
pnrtSt  is  a  low  sandy  neck  or  isthmns.  To  the  southward  of  this  beach,  and  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island,  are  some  scattered  rocks,  at  about  a  cablets  length  from  the  shore ;  and 
there  ia  a  small  rock,  with  2|  fathoms  on  it,  lying  one-third  of  a  mile  west  from  the  S. 
W.  point  of  the  island,  and  S.  251^  W.  from  its  N.  W.  extremity.  The  whole  of  the 
hijch  land  of  the  peninsula  of  Chaguaramus  open  to  the  southward  of  the  rock  at  the  S. 
W.  point  of  Chaca-chacare,  clears  it  on  the  south  side :  the  angular  altitude  of  the  high 
hill  on  that  point,  from  the  top  to  the  sea,  at  its  foot,  taken  in  a  Iwat  anchored  on  the  rock, 
is  7^  50'.  This  hill  is  426  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea;  the  north  part  of  ^e  island 
has  an  elevation  of  810  leet.  Here  it  is  high  water,  on  full  and  change  days  of  ^e*  moon, 
nt  30  minutes  after  2  oVlock. 

There  is  another  rock  lying  off  the  S.  W.  point  of  Chaca-chacare,  with  only  9  feet 
water  on  the  shoalest  part  of  it^  at  low  water,  with  very  deep  water  all  round;  it  is  about 
40  yards  in  circumference.  This  rock  was  discovered  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of 
June,  1809,  by  Captain  Soghree.  of  the  ship  Samuel,  of  London,  drawing  17  feet  ik 
water,  who  struck  and  remained  fkst  upon  it  for  several  hours.  While  this  ship  was 
aground  two  others  passed,  one  on  each  side,  without  touching,  although  not  at  25  fath- 
oms distant.  The  bearings  by  compass  from  the  ship  were,  Chaca-chacare,  S.  W.  point, 
£.  N.  £.,  £1  Plata,  or  Goose  Ishmd,  S.  W.  by  W.  i  W.;  and  the  S.  E.  end  of  Cnmana, 
or  Paria,  W.  bv  S. 

The  channel  formed  by  Chaca-chacare  and  Huevo,  is  called. Boca  Navies,  or  Ship  Paa- 
eage;  it  lies  S.  E.  by  S.  and  N.  W.  by  N.,  and  is,  at  the  narrowest  point  the  S.  W.  en- 
trance, two-thirds  of  a  mile  wide.  To  the  westward  of  thia  island  ia  Boca  Grande,  of 
great  extent,  and  almost  free  from  danger. 

Description  of  the  Bocas, 

* 

The  great  depth  of  waiter  in  the  three  largest  of  the  Boom,  namely,  Nuevo,  Navioa* 
and  Boca  Grande,  prevents  anchoring  in  any  part  of  them,  except  in  case  of  absolute  ne<- 
cessily,  veiy  close  to  the  shore.  A  sTiip  may  anchor  any  where  in  Boca  Mona,  but  in  30 
or  40  fiitfaoms,  in  mid-channel.    Th»  beda  A  these  channels  are  much  deeper  than  the 
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bottom,  eitfier  whiiin  or  without  tiienfe;  m  if  thej  had  been  llnis  worn  mwrny  hj  tiie 
staot  operation  of  the  Northern  Cnrrent»  which  runs  through  them.  In  antnmii  iu  ra- 
pidity at  times  is  so  great,  that  ships  are  frequently  driven  out  again,  after  having  entered 
one  of  the  passages  with  a  good  breeze ;  during  the  rest  of  the  year  its  rate  maiy  com- 
mooly  be  estimated  to  be  about  2  or  3  knots;  but  close  to  the  S.  W.  point  of  Chacn-chft- 
care,  it  runs  much  stronger.  Except  in  autumn,  the  tide  of  flood,  which  sets  tliron^^ 
them  into  the  Golf  of  Paria,  has  a  oonsideraUe  power  towards  the  top  of  high  water,  a 
checking  this  current;  wad  at  spring  tides,  Ae  water  is  frequently  per&ctly  alack  ua  Boca 
Hona  for  an  hour;  and  very  nearly  so  in  Boca  Huero. 

Boca  Mono. — In  the  Bo^  Mona,  (the  eastern  mouth,)  at  ebb  tide,  the  cmrreiit  ruas 
outward  with  a  velocity  of  ii  or  2  miles  an  hour,  and  somewhat  lesa  at  oidinary  flood; 
BO  that,  with  the  exception  of  about  an  hour  near  the  top  of  a  spring  flood,  it  alwi^a  ruos 
outward.  For  this  reason,  and  beoaase  it  is  subject  to  calms  and  eddy  wind^  orcaainnid 
by  the  great  elevation  of  the  coast,  fium  being  very  nanrow,  (not  exceeding  ooe-thaii  ci 
a  mile  in  width,)  long  and  winding,  and  consequently  filll  of  eddies,  it  should  not  be  at- 
tempted by  a  ship  except  in  a  case  of  neceesitf,  aUiough  it  is  the  windward  one;  bat 
either  of  the  othera  should  be  preferred.  It  is  high  water  here,  on  full  and  chan|^  dayi 
of  the  moon,  at  50  minutes  after  3  o'clock. 

A  ship  may  anclior  any  where  in  the  aouA  part  of  this  passage*  and  all  along  tbe  siwiTh 
side  of  Mona.  Dehert's  Bay  affords  excellent  anchorage,  and  there  is  deep  water  frr 
into  it ;  a  ship  anchored  off  the  month  of  it  in  15  ftthoms,  on  clay,  with  the  aoatfa  pouix 
bearing  S.  W.  by  S.,  and  found  the  ground  so  tough  that  it  was  widi  great  fifficnky  the 
anchor  was  weighed. 

BOCA  HUEVO,  EGG  PASSAGE,  (or,  as  it  w  now  more  eommonly  oaDed,  ths 
Parasol,  or  Umbrella  Passage,)  is  safe  to  attempt  to  run  in  at,  if  the  wind  bangn  to  tbs 
N.  £.,  as  it  will  then,  probably,  btow  quite  through  Ae  passage;  but  at  any  rate,  if  the 
ship  cannot  stem  the  current,  there  is  ample  room  to  back  and  fill  her  out  again.  Tbe 
shores  are  bold,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  a  rock  at  the  S.  W.  point  of  Mona:  al- 
though it  is  not  above  a  ship's  length  from  the  point,  the  eddy  of  the  flood  tide  at  the 
springs  sets  directly  over  it.  At  ebb  tide  the  current  sets  throu^  with  rather  leos  vdi}- 
city  in  the  former;  and  during  the  last  two  houra  of  flood,  it  is  nearfy  slack  wat^: 
on  this  account,  it  being  the  shortest,  beinc  to  the  windward  of  the  other  two,  and  beiBC 
entirely  clean,  it  is  considered  the  best  tor  entering  the  Golf.  It  is  adviaahle  to  keep 
closer  to  the  Island  of  Huevas  than  to  that  of  Mona,  to  avoid  being  becalmed  by  tlie  higk 
land  of  Mona,  and  also  because  the  current  inclines  to  the  N.  £. 

BOCA  NAVIOS,  or  SHIP  PASSAGE,  may  be  safely  entered,  iC  when  a  ship  biA 
round  the  N.  W.  end  of  Huevo  at  a  quarter  or  one4hird  €ti  a  mile  distance,  die  can  Im 
up  high  enough  to  bring  the  south  end  of  the  island  on  her  starboard  bow,  so  aa  to  have 
the  current  under  her  lee ;  otherwise  it  will  be  improper  to  attempt  it,  as  the  carreci 
does  not  run  fairly  out,  but  rather  inclines  down  on,  Chaca-chaeare.  Widi  a  flowing  tide. 
it  runs  with  a  velocity  of  1^  mile  per  hour;  but,  at  the  ebb,  frequently  at  the  rate  of  Zi 
or  4  miles.  It  is  high  water,  on  full  and  change  days  of  the  moon,  at  39  minntee  a&er 
3  o'ckick.  Although  the  entrance  by  this  channel  is  practicable  only  under  the  above  car- 
cnmstance,  with  a  fiood  tide ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  b  &r  superior  to  the  Boea  Hi 
for  getting  out  of  the  Gulf;  but,  it  is  necessary,  in  to  doing,  to  pay  attention  to  tlto 
the  corrent,  as  we  have  just  mentioned,  and  also  to  the  following : — 

On  June  5, 1804,  at  7  P.  M.,  His  Majesty's  ship  Ulysses  weighed  from 
Bay ;  but,  fiilling  calm,  it  was  10  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  before  she 
the  south  point  of  Huevo,  with  an  intention  of  going  tlirough  Boca  Navioa.  Herv 
found  such  a  strong  current  totting  round  that  point  to  the  £•  S.  £.«  that,  beii^  onoUe  to 
stem  it,  she  was  let  drive  out  through  the  Umbrella  Passage,  which  took  up  two  Ihmbs 
to  perform,  owing  to  a  number  of  eddies  and  opposite  currents,  formed  by  the  tide  of 
flood  setting  into  the  Gnlf^  and  contending  against  the  usual  stream  setting  outward.  Ix 
was  high  water  in  die  Bocto  that  day  at  about  half-past  12  o'clock,  being  3  daya 
the  new  moon. 

BOCA  GRANDE.— In  this  channel,  at  ebb  tide,  the  current  runs  with 
than  through  either  of  the  others,  and  at  flood  there  is  scarcely  any.    It  it  also  very 
with  the  exception  of  the  sunken  rocks  lying  off  the  S.  W.  point  of  Chaca-dtocara,  mkI 
of  sufficient  breadth  to  tack  at  pleasure ;  bia,  being  the  leewardmost,  it  is  only 
to  in  case  of  having  failed  to  eflect  a  passage  by  either  of  the  preceding. 


Remarks  on  the  CtarrenU  on  the  CoatU  of  TrinadaeL  and  in  ike  ChdfrfR 


CURRENTS  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  TRINIDAD.— We  have  abendy 
that  the  western  Equinoctial,  or  Tropical  cmrent,  occasionbd  by  the  trade  wind*  besac 
con6ned  by  the  trending  of  the  Coast  of  South  America,  is  duuwn  in  a  roBncted  Sorre 
upon  Trinidad,  and  runs  there  with  great  strength ;  we  have  now  further  to 
the  force  of  diia  cumnt  is  still  fnither  incsreased  akng  its  ahorw  by  the< 
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ttie  nlftiid  itself  prNonti  against  the  free  course  of  ttie  streem ;  and  by  the  waten  of  the 
Orinooco,  which  flowing  through  vast  plains,  subject  to  periodical  inundations,  and  dis- 
charging itself  into  the  ocean  near  this  island,  greatly  increases  the  current  in  its  ▼icinity« 
particukriy  about  the  months  of  August  and  September,  when  that  river  is  at  its  greatest 
height.  The  River  Amason,  also,  cc^ecting  the  waters  of  almost  half  the  southern  con- 
tinent, may,  perhaps,  though  at  the  remote  distance  of  280  leagues,  contribute  somewhat 
to  its  strength. 

These  currents  vary  much  in  their  veloci^  at  different  times,  without  any  apparent 
cause.  It  is  said  they  run  strongest  in  the'declining  quarters  of  the  moon ;  but,  of  this  no 
satisfieustory  proof  has  hitherto  been  obtained.  Adapting  itself  to  the  coast,  the  current 
runs  to  the  northward,  along  the  east  side  of  Trinidad,  and  takes  a  western  direction  be- 
tween the  Island  Tobago  and  Point  Galore,  round  which  it  runs  with  such  aceumlated 
strength,  that  it  is  scarc^y  possible  for  a  sauare-rigged  vessel  to  beat  against  it,  round  that 
point,  although  there  are  instances  of  its  naving  Sm^u  effected. 

Passing  Point  Galore,  it  runs  along  the  North  Coast  close  to  the  shore,  jfor  a  few  leagues^ 
as  fiur  as  Rio  Grande ;  but  there  it  often  quits  the  shore,  and  takes  a  W.  N.  W.  directioUf 
increasing  its  distance  from  the  land  till  it  gets  to  the  northward  of  the  Booas,  where  it 
seklom  prevails  within  5  or  6  leagues,  being  repelled  by  the  current  which  runs  out  of 
these  passages :  there  the  two  streams  blend  and  run  to  the  westward. 

Ak>ng  the  South  Coast  it  always  runs  to  the  westward,  seklom  less  than  1 1  or  2  knots» 
near  Point  Galeota,  but  often  more ;  and  as  the  opposite  shore  of  South  America  con- 
tracts the  channel  towards  Point  Icaque,  or  Icacos,  its  veloci^  is  much  accelerated  there, 
and  may  be  estimated  generally  at  3  knots,  bat  it  frequently  runs  still  stronger. 

The  channel  between  the  Coast  of  America  and  the  S.  W.  point  of  Trinidad,  is  caUed 
the  Serpent's  Mouth,  through  which  the  current  enters  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  dispersing  it- 
self over  it.  Near  the  shore  of  the  Gulf,  it  is  subject  to  the  influeqce  of  the  tides ;  but, 
in  the  middle,  it  always  runs  to  the  northward  towards  ^e-  Bocas ;  where  its  channel 
being  again  contracted,  it^  velocity  is  proportionally  increased.  Having  passed  these 
straits,  Sie  body  of  this  water  preserves  its  northerly  direction  for  5  or  6  leagues,  before  it 
fails  into  the  common  course  of  the  stream  of  the  ocean,  which  is  there  W.  N.  W.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  so  soon  as  it  has  passed  the  Bocas,  a  considerable  part  diverges 
to  the  £.  N.  E.,  and  either  runs  with  some  rapidity  to  the  windward,  or  so  thoroughly 
destroys  the  effect  of  the  western  current,  that  a  ship  will  seldom  fiiil  of  working  up,  at 
least  to  Point  Chupara,  with  ease,  by  keeping  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  shore. 
This  easterly  current  frequently  extends  to'  a  considerable  distance  ftother  along  the 
North  Coast,  as  was  experienced  in  the  month  of  June,  1804,  when  His  Majesty's  ship 
Ulysses  woiked  up  to  Rio  Grande  from  Hnevo,  in  25  hours,  although  she  never  went 
more  than  3  knots. 

That  part  of  the  stream  which  goes  out  of  the  Boca  Grande  on  the  west  side,  twnm 
round  the  N.  £.  point  of  Paris,  and  runs  down  that  coast  with  such  velocity,  that  if  a 
ship  bound  to  Trinidad  should  fall  in  with  the  land  to  leeward  of  this  point,  though  ever 
so  little,  she  must  immediately  stand  to  the  northward  again,  at  least  so  fiu*  as  13^  of  lat., 
out  of  the  great  force  of  the  current,  and  work  up  to  Grenada  before  she  again  attempts 
the  Bocas.  Even  then,  if  she  cannot  lie'S.  £.  by  S.  at  least,  her  reaching  them  will  be 
very  doubtful ;  and  her  best  mode  of  proceeding  will  be  to  go  through  the  passage  be- 
tween Kick  'em  Jenny  and  Carriacou,  in  order  to  weather  Grenada,  before  she  gets  into 
the  strong  lee  current  that  prevails  between  that  isbind  and  Trinidad.  This  current  ren- 
ders it  very  difficult  for  ships  to  fetch  Point  Saline,  in  Grenada,  from  the  Bocas  ?  they 
generally  only  reach  about  4  or  5  leagues  to  leeward  of  that  island ;  hence  the  necessity 
of  working  to  windward  on  the  North  Coast  of  Trinidad. 

Praetieid  Direetiomfir  making  the  Itland  of  Trinidad,  and  for  entering  the  Chdf 

of  P  ana. 

[From  tbs  Denrotero  de  Us  Antillaa.] 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  from  July  to  November  is  called  the  rainy  season  in 
this  country,  in  which  the  general  trade  wind  is  very  light,  and  veering  to  E.  S.  E.  and 
S.  E. ;  and,  that  in  the  other  months,  it  blows  firesh  from  N.  £.,  or  E.  N.  E. ;  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  two  channels  by  which  the  Gulf  of  Paria  may  be  entered,  occasions 
the  preference  to  be  given  to  the  south  entrance  during  the  rains,  and  to  the  other  during 
the  dry  season.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  Trinidad  should  be  approached  with  due 
regard  to  the  season  :  from  December  to  Junelhe  object  is  to  make  it  about  Point  Galore ; 
and  from  July  to  December,  about  Point  Galeota.  These  two  points  beiog  the  N.  £. 
and  S.  E.  extromities  of  the  island,  cannot  fiul  of  being  known.  A  ship  coming  from  the 
eastward,  and  making  the  body  of  the  island,  will  see  title  mountain  of  Lebranche  ahead 
of  her,  and  a  flat  tow  shore  extending  from  thence  about  4  leagues  to  the  northward, 
where  it  is  bounded  by  the  nor&em  range  of  high  mountams.    To  the  southward  of  Le- 
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bnuiche  will  be  seen  another,  and  laore  extennve  low  ahore,  at  die  eztretnily  of  wlnth 
are  die  hills  of  Oaaja-gnayare.     The  range  of  high  moantaina  which  extends  nlav  the 


nordiem  coast,  may  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  at  die  distance  of  11  leagoes,  but 
Galere  cannot  be  distingaished  at  more  dian  3  leagnea,  from  being  low. 

The  soundings  off  die  eastern  coast  of  the  islaod,  to  the  distanee  of  17  leagaes. 
a  safe  method  of  rectifying  the  place  of  a  ship  arrhring  from  the  eastward,  aad  under  cir* 
cnmstances  of  night,  or  c^ndy  weather,  will  save  much  time ;  Ibr  being  in  the  |Mr«llel  of 
die  island,  it  is  necessary  to  try  for  soundings,  which  may  be  done  witfaont  mors  delay  or 
inconvenience  than  that  of  trying  at  about  every  20  miles,  when  die  ship  is  snppoaed  u» 
be  nearing  the  land.  The  depth  of  water  and  latitude  will  give  the  aitoation  oi  tise  sfein 
with  tolerable  precision.  Knowing  this,  no  more  is  reouisite  than  to  steer  fin*  the  Poists 
Galere  or  GraJeota,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  n>r  entering  the  Gulf  either  by  the 
nordi  or  south  passage.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  be  cautions  of  the  sunken  rock  that 
lies  about  7  leagues  S.  E.  }  S.  from  Point  Galere.  But,  as  it  frequenliy  happens  thas  2  or  3 
days  elapse  without  obtaining  a  meridian  altitude,  it  is  very  possible  thiat  the  iDariner, 
supposing  himself  to  be  in  the  parallel  of  Trinidad,  may  actnaDy  be  in  that  of  Tobaca. 
or  even  of  Grenada,  as  die  current  sets  with  such  violence  to  die  N.  W.:  for  tiiis  reasca 
no  opportunity  of  observing  the  latitude  either  by  the  moon,  a  star,  or  by  ahitodea  eftne 
aun,  before  and  after  he  has  passed  the  meridian,  should  be  neglected.  It  ia  also  adi— iJi 
to  make  the  land  rather  to  the  aouth  than  to  the  north  of  either  of  the  points,  as  the  cbt- 
rents  will  always  favor  working  to  the  northward.  The  facility  is  sdll  greater  m  times 
of  the  N.  E.  winds  for  getting  up  from  Point  Galeota  to  Point  Galere.  The  paiwa|,r  may 
also  be  made  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  but  not  with  so  much  ease.  So  eooo  as  eae 
of  the  points  or  capes  has  been  made  out  disdncdy,  the  route  to  the  months  of  the  Golf  ■ 
as  follows: 

Prom  Point  Galere  a  ship  may  run  along  the  coast  at  the  distanee  of  two  nailea;  widi 
an  understanding  of  its  being  quite  clean,  as  before  described. 

Point  Corozal  may  be  approached  to  half  a  mile.    It  will  then  be  bettar  to  daee  msre 
upon  the  land,  to  reach  the  mouths  with  greater  fecility. 

lyhreetiofu  for  the  Boeas. 

From  die  description  already  given  of  the  islands  which  form  the  Bocaa,  and  abo  x 
die  Bocas,  it  is  evident  that  the  Boca  Huevo,  or  Umbrella  Passage,  should  be  diaBse 
for  entering  the  Gulf;  and,  t^at  the  best  time  is  with  a  flowing  tide,  and  with  a  wind  tine 
will  ensure  die  ready  working  of  the  ship;  but,  if  there  be  a  four-knot  breese,  there  is  wa 
neceasity  to  wait  for  the  tide.  At  night,  if  the  weather  be  clear,  there  ia  do 
iiience  in  entering  the  Huevos  Channel,  as  the  only  risk  is  of  getting  too  dose  to 
the  litde  islets,  and  which  is  almost  impossible  to  happen ;  bnt,  if  calms,  acnnt 
want  of  tide,  darkness,  or  excess  of  caution,  should  determine  the  mariner  to  wait  for  t 
more  favorable  opportunity,  he  may  anchor  about  two-thirds  of  a 'mile  from  the  eoast.  it 
18  or  20  Cithoins,  excegt  the  wind  be  N.  E.,  which  raises  a  heavy  sea :  in  such  a  case 
he  will  do  better  by  keeping  under  sail,  and  making  short  tacks  on  and  offshore.  Afeoe 
the  coast  from  Point  Toco  to  Point  Chnpara,  the  bottom  is  soft  mud ;  on  the  noerit^ 
of  the  latter  point  it  ia  coarse  sand  and  fine  gravel :  and  to  the  west  of  it,  so  &r  as  lbs 
mouths,  it  is  mud  of  a  greenish  color.  These  differences  in  the  bottom  wiH  poim  oat 
with  sufficient  accuracy  what  part  of  the  coast  the  ship  is  on* 

When  a  ship  has  passed  through  eidier  of  the  channels,  she  should  be  kept  rlrrjt  i& 
the  wind,  on  the  larboard  tack,  in  order  to  get  away  from  the  mouths,  and  near  the  cost 
of  Trinidad ;  and  she  should,  in  general,  be  continued  on  this  tack  so  kwg  aa  tbe  dooj 
tide  lasts,  that  ahe  may  go  on  die  starboard  tack  so  soon  as  the  ebb  begins,  with  a  eertazarr 
of  reaching  the  anchorage,  or  at  least  within  a  very  little  of  it.  It  may  probabiy  appctf 
to  some  persons,  more  eligible  to  make  several  tacks  afier  entering  the  GnU^  and  paitir^- 
lariy  so  if  die  hrboard  tack  is  not  the  most  advantageous ;  but  it  must  be  remeanbnvi 
that  the  strongest  currents  are  in  die  narrows ;  and,  therefore,  from  remaining  near  tbe 
mouths,  in  consequence  of  having  made  several  tacks,  it  would  not  be  extraordinarj  if  tha 
ebb  tide  should  force  them  through  the  channel  again,  or  compel  diem  to  anchor  to  pre- 
vent it ;  and  even  if  neither  of  diese  circumstances  should  take  place,  the  ebb  wiU  be 
found  un&vorable  for  pining  the  Port  d'Espagne.  On  the  other  hand,  by  haviiw  sfeDod 
on  the  larboard  tack  within  £e  Gulf,  if  necessary,  as  fiw  as  the  parallel  of  M  onntNapan- 
ma,  the  ebb  tide  will  then  very  fovoraUy  assist  die  ship  on  the  starboard  taek,  perhaps, 
so  much  as  to  reach  the  anchorage*  or  it  will  be  gained  by  another  abort  board.  If  raliw 
or  very  light  winds  prevent  gaining  ground  by  keeping  imder  aail,  the  kedge  anchor  asay 
be  let  go ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  hold  against  the  strength  of  the  tide,  and  die  oae  af 
large  anchors  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible ;  because,  as  thej  bury  thematiiss 
so  deep  in  the  soft  mud,  there  is  considerable  trouble  in  weighing  them.  In  Poet  d'Es- 
pagne ships  may  anchor  in  the  S.  W.  part,  In  4  or  5  fothoms,  acoc^ling  to  die  ahqi'a 
moor  N.  W.  and  S.  £. 
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*  At  about  4  milM  within  the  BOC110,  Boundings  may  be  got  with  the  hand  line,  in  20 
{athonis:  from  whence,  in  standing  soathward,  the  water  soon  shoals  to  14,  13,  and  12 
fathoms,  which  depths  will  continue  several  miles;  but  the  sound in^^s  are  not  quite  regu- 
lar, though  nearly  so,  there  being  some  small  banks  with  6  or  7  fathoms  on  them,  5  or  ^ 
leagues  u-om  the  shore.  When  about  6  or  7  miles  from  Point  Brea,  the  depths  will  in- 
crease suddenly  to  17  and  18  iathoms :  the  latter  will  continue  until  about  2^  miles  from 
the  shore :  the  water  then  shoals  gradually  to  3  fathoms,  about  the  length  of  a  cable  and 
a  half  from  the  beach.  The  best  anchorage  off  this  part  of  the  island  is  with  the  town  of 
Brea,  which  consists  of  5  or  6  old  houses  near  the  beach,  bearing  about  south,  or  S.  by  £., 
one  mile  off  the  shore,  in  6  or  7  fathoms. 

Running  down  the  coast  to  the  southward  from  Port  d'Espagne,  observe  that  about  8 
miles  from  it,  and  off  a  point  of  mangroves,  there  are  only  2k  fathoms,  at  1|  mile  from 
the  shore.  To  the  north-westward  from  Naparima  Hill,  about  7  miles,  there  are  2i  fath- 
oms, 2  milee  distant  from  the  land,  and  this  bank  is  steep,  with  10  fathoms  not  far  without 
it.  Go  into  no  less  than  4i  fathoms  between  Point  Brea  and  Point  Cedro ;  from  the  latter 
to  Point  los  Gallos,  the  shore  is  flat,  and  a  ship  may  be  guided  by  the  lead. 

The  following  remarks  on  Boca  Huevo  were  made  in  September,  1826,  by  Captain 
Samuel  Chambers,  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Druid.  He  says — **  As  had  been  recdm  mended, 
we  tried  the  second  passage  two  different  evenings,  approaching  it  with  a  fine  breeze ; 
but  when  almost  tlirough,  both  times,  the  current  forced  her  out ;  and  the  second  night, 
had  not  the  boats  been  ready  down,  and  she  a  quick  ship,  she  must  have  gone  on  shore. 
According  to  calculation,  this  was  at  flood  tide.  We  immediately  bore  up  for  the  Great 
Bocas,  where  we  soon  got  through ;  therefore,  1  by  no  means  recommend  any  passage 
but  the  large  one,  as  the  advantage  is  trifling  comparative  with  the  safety  of  your  ship. 
For,  when  through  either,  in  less  than  an  hour,  with  a  moderate  breeze,  you  conie  in  13 
fothoms  water,  when  you  may  anchor." 

In  going  through  the  Great  Bocas,  be  careful  of  the  rock  that  lies  W.  S.  W.  from  the 
S.  W.  point  of  Chaca-chacare,  as  well  as  that  which  lies  one-thiid  of  a  mile  due  west 
from  it. 

Description  of  and  Directions  for  the  South  Channel. 

So  soon  as  the  ship  has  reached  Point  Galeota,  she  should  be  kept  along  the  shore  of 
the  island  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  or  less ;  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  she  will  be  in 
from  7  to  9  fethoms,  clear  of  all  risk  ;  and  although  it  may  be  perceived  that  the  water 
IS  of  different  cotors,  particularly  to  the  eastward  of  Point  Herin  and  about  it,  there  is 
no  reason  to  be  suspicious  of  shoals,  as  the  variety  of  colors  is  occasioned  by  the  cur- 
rent. On  clearing  Point  Quemada,  she  may  near  the  shore  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with- 
out the  least  risk,  to  gain  that  channel  which,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  may  be 
most  convenient. 

The  First  Channel  b  formed  by  Point  Icacos,  or  Icaque,  and  a  shoal  lying  to  the  west 
of  it,  distant  about  half  a  mile,  and  which  is  from  east  to  west  about  two  cables*  len|[th, 
with  H  fathom,  rocky  bottom.  In  the  channel  there  are  9  fathoms  water.  Point  Ica- 
cos, as  before  said,  is  a  sandy  promontory,  advancing  into  the  sea  in  a  circular  form,  but 
so  steep,  that,  at  half  a  cable's  length  from  it,  there  are  7  or  8  fathoms.  The  current  in 
this  channel  sets  to  the  S.  W.  at  the  flood,  with  a  velocity  of  2i  miles  per  hour,  and  N. 
W.  with  the  ebb,  at  the  rate  of  3  and  3i  miles. 

The  Second  Channel  is  formed  by  the  rocky  shoal  and  a  bank  of  rock  and  gravel 
lying  to  the  N.  W.,  upon  which  there  are  4  fiithoms.  This  point  bears  firom  Point  Gallos 
S.  60^  W.,  distant  3  miles,  and  from  Icacos  N.  73°  W.,  distant  2  miles.  The  greatest 
extent  of  it  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  The  currents  in  this  channel 
set  in  nearly  the  same  direction  as  in  the  preceding  one.    Its  breadth  is  about  a  mile. 

The  Third  Channel  lies  between  the  bank  last  mentioned  and  the  l8k>te  del  Soldado, 
(Soldier's  Islet,)  with  the  reefs  and  shoals  on  the  S.  and  S.  E.  of  it.  This  channel  is 
aibottt  two  short  miles  from  east  to  west.  About  2i  cables  from  the  reef  off  the  east  part 
of  Soldado  there  are  6  fathoms  water,  in  mid-channel  8,  and  near  the  bank  5j|.  At  flood 
tide  the  current  sets  W.  by  S.,  with  the  velocity  of  S;!  miles ;  and  with  the  ebb  N.  W. 
jmd  W.  N.  W.,  at  the  rate  of  4  and  iji  miles  per  hour. 

The  Fourth  Channel  is  formed  by  the  Soldado  with  the  reefs  and  shoals  on  the  south 
of  it  and  the  main  land.  The  breadth  of  it  is  about  4  miles.  The  currents  always  set 
to  the  N.  W.  and  W.  N.  W.,  with  a  velocity  of  41  or  5  miles  per  hour,  in  mid-channel, 
and  near  Soldado ;  but  at  half  a  mile  from  the  main  it  runs  only  from  IJ  to  2  miles. 

To  enter  the  First  Channel,  it  is  only  necessary  to  near  Point  Icacos  at  about  a  cable's 
iength,  luffing  up  by  degrees  as  it  is  passed,  and  then  steering  north,  to  pass  at  a  conve- 
nient distance  from  the  Points  Corral  and  Gallos.  This  passage  can  never  be  attended 
with  difficulty,  either  by  day  or  night,  especially  at  ebb  tide,  as  the  current  will  keep  the 
ship  clear  of  the  shoal :  and  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  anchor,  there  will  be  no  nsk  of 
getting  aground,  as  the  ahoal  will  be  at  least  3  cables'  length  distant  from  the  ship. 
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To  enter  the  Second  Ckannel,  it  will  be  necoMiy,  after  lumng  perood  Pi 
da,  and  approached  the  coast  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  to  place  the  ship's  bead  tDwardi  Sol- 
dado,  and  keep  her  so  until  Point  OaUos  comes  open  of  Point  Conral,  and  then  ki^  bat 
without  goii^to  the  N.  N.  E.,  until  Point  Corral  bears  east ;  she  may  then  be  kept  abni; 
the  coast  of  Trinidad. 

To  pass  through  the  Third  Channel,  the  ship's  head  ought  to  be  placed  townrds  the 
Soldado.  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  second,  and  kept  in  that  direction  nntil  Point  Gal- 
ks  bears  N.  67"^  £.;  thenfaiflf  up  to  N.  until  the  south  firont  of  Point  Icaooa  benim  8.  £. 
bj  £.,  and  Point  (jallos  N.S3^  £.;  then  run  abng  the  coast  of  the  island. 

To  pass  through  the  Fourth  Channel,  yon  have  only  to  pass  at  2  miles  S.  of  tbe  Sol- 
dado,  and  when  it  bears  N.  £.  luff  op  to  N.,  and  keep  hiffing  by  little  and  little  to  const 
along  the  island  of  Trinidad.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  get  within  2  milss  cHf  tbe  Sol- 
dado,  obserring  that  the  current  will  set  the  ship  strongly  to  the  N.  W. 

Hence  it  results,  that  at  any  time  a  ship  may  enter  the  gulf  by  the  South  Chaanels. 
even  by  night,  if  not  very  dark ;  that  the  First  Channel  is  the  bei^  not  only  bocanee  it  m 
the  windward  one,  but  by  keeping  the  luff,  every  danger  will  be  avoided,  espedaily  with 
die  ebb  tide.  In  &ct,  there  can  be  no  danger  whatever,  if  an  anchor  be  ready  to  let  go  m 
case  of  a  shdden  calm,  or  other  cause,  that  might  carry  the  ship  towards  the  ohoaL  In 
the  night  time  either  of  the  ohanneld  can  be  more  easy  to  enter  than  the  first;  iar  as  the 
point  most  necessarily  be  passed  within  a  cable's  length,  every  impediment  ~ 
will  be  avoided,  because  at  so  short  a  distance  ir  can  be  veiy  distinctly  seen. 

But  however  easy  the  entrance  into  the  Gulf  by  these  channels  is,  if  any 
either  of  calm  or  want  of  daylight,  may  render  it  advisable  to  wait  some  time  befiwe 
tempting  it,  the  ship  can  be  anchored  on  the  south  coast  of  Trinidad ;  for  if  kept 
way  and  tacking,  as  the  current  always  sets  inward,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
determinate  position. 

On  getting  through  the  channels  into  die  Gulf,  steer  for  the  west  ooaat  of  Trinidbd. 
and  keep  along  it,  at  2k  or  3  miles  distant,  as  for  as  Brea  Point.  Port  d'Espn^e  is  net 
above  8i  leagues  from  this  point,  and  steering  N.  by  E.  |  £.,  the  baildinga  in  it  w9  aoon 
be  discovered.  If  this  course  cannot  be  made  good,  recourse  must  be  had  to  tnckins: 
but  the  boards  must  not  be  stretched  within  4  mUes  of  the  shore,  on  account  of  the  diaai 
that  lies  off  it;  and  if  standing  into  the  Bay  of  Naparima,  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  care- 
ful of  two  shoals,  one  west  of  the  mount,  distant  about  2^  miles,  and  the  other  S.  75^  W. 
of  it,  distant  4  miles.  In  proceeding  from  Brea  Point  to  Pmt  d^Espagne,  the  deptia 
are  from  7  to  12  fothoms,  at  the  distance  of  3  miles  from  the  point;  then  14  fotiMMw  for 
about  a  mile ;  after  which,  18  or  19  fathoms  for  nearly  10  miles;  and  then  a  gradual  de- 
crease to  5  fathoms,  at  the  distance  of  2k  miles  S.  S.  W.  from  the  town. 

Good  fresh  water  may  be  obtained  irom  two  small  rivers  in  the  bay,  about  a  mile  to 
the  southward  of  Point  Brea;  at  high  water  a  boat  may  land  close  to  it.  Wood  can  be 
procured  in  abundance  with  little  trouble,  as  the  trees  are  veiy  largSf  nnd  dbae  to  the 
water  side. 

in  September,  1821,  his  Majesty's  ship  Forte,  Capt.  Sbr  T.  J.  Cochrane,  poiinLii  over 
a  bank  with  only  4  fothoms  water  on  it,  at  about  4  or  5  miles  northward  of  the  SoJdada. 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  shore.  The  Captain  says,  ^I  felt  a  very  strong  auidi  of 
tar,  or  pitch,  and  observed  some  of  the  former  floating  on  the  surfoce,  which,  no  dmiibc 
oozed  from  the  bank  below.  I  have  since  learned  it  is  composed  of  pitch,  and  that  tliera 
is  a  spot  on  it  with  only  3  fothoms  water ;  but  being  suddenly  called  from,  the  atatma,  I 
had  no  time  to  ascertain  that  foct." 


THE  COAST  OF  COLOMBIA,  FROH  THE  CI1TI.P  OF 

PARIA  TO  CARTHAGEJWA.* 

IN  the  description  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad  and  the  Dragon's  Mouth,  (Bocae  de  Dn> 
gos,)  it  was  said  that  the  fourth,  or  Boca  Grande,  is  formed  by  the  Island  of  Cfancn-cha- 
care  and  the  main  fond.  The  most  projecting,  or  N.  £.  point  of  the  coast  fbrms  n  k&r 
steep  iaiet,  called  the  Morro.  This  Ues  about  4  leagues  N.  78^  W.  from  Point  Moon,  ai 
Trinidad.  From  the  Morro  the  coast  runs  westward,  with  a  little  inflection  to  the  sooth, 
for  the  distance  of  19  miles,  to  the  Bay  of  Mexiflbnes,  whence  it  trends  a  little  nortfawnid 
to  Cape  Tres  Puntas,  (Three  Points,)  which  is  distant  from  the  Morro  50  milea,  due  wecL 
The  whole  of  the  land  along  this  space  is  high  and  mountainous,  and  the  ahore  petfnctly 

«  Fran  the  DeiToieio  de  foB  Ifllas  AatiUas,  4c.  4e.  4EC.,  siSnad^ 
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(Slean,  to  that  it  may  be  ran  along  by  at  half  a  mile  distant*    At  tihe  distance  of  a  mOe 
there  are  from  20  to  40  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  muddy  sand. 

Cape  Tres  Puntas  is  the  roost  northerly  cape  of  all  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  be  equally  as  clean  and  deep  as  the  precedmg  part  to  the  Bay  of  Uoare,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles. 

Uuare  Bay  presents  a  good  anchorage,  sheltered  from  the  trade  wind.  To  enter  it,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  about  a  mUe  from  the  N.  £.  point,  which  is  fronted  by  a  rocky  shoal 
eKtending  half  a  mile  out;  then  stand  in  and  anchor  in  5  or  4i  fathoms,  sandy  bottom^ 
immediately  on  getting  round  within  the  point.  A  litt!e  river  falls  into  tlus  bay,  and  on 
the  hill  to  the  east  of  it,  there  is  an  Indian  town  named  San  Juan  de  Unare.  The  S.  W. 
point  of  the  bay  sends  off  a  reef,  with  seyeral  islets  upon  it,  to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile. 
Passing  outside  of  them,  and  at  about  two  cables'  length  firom  the  most  northerly  one« 
will  clear  every  danger. 

From  Unare  Bay  the  coast  continues  to  run  west,  with  some  inflections  to  the  south, 
for  the  space  of  10  miles,  whence  it  turns  gradually  to  the  northward  of  west  fer  9  miles 
fiurther,  to  Cape  Mala  Pascua,  between  which  and  Cape  Three  Points  all  the  shore  is 
clean,  and  may  be  coasted  at  a  mile's  distance,  in  6  fathoms,  sandy  bottom.  The  bear- 
ing and  distance  firom  Cape  Three  Points  to  that  of  Mala  Pascua,  are  S.  83j|°  W.  20| 
miles. 

TESTIQOS  ISLANDS ^Nearly  N.  i  W.  from  this  cape,  at  the  distance  of  40 

miles,  lie  the  little  islands  called  the  Testigos.  These  consist  of  seven  principal  islands, 
besides  several  farallones,  or  high  rocks.  The  passages  between  the  islands  are  free  and 
clean,  and  may  be  run  tiirough  without  any  risk  whatever;  but  the  contrary  is  the  case 
with  those  between  the  rocks,  for  they  are  very  narrow.  All  those  islands  may  be  ap- 
proached to  the  distance  of  two  cables*  length,  or  even  nearer,  if  necessary,  excepting 
that  which  lies  most  to  the  north-eastward.  This  is  surrounded  by  a  reef  extending  hau 
a  mile  firom  it.  Between  the  islands  the  bottom  is  sandy,  and  will  admit  of  anchoring  in 
case  of  necessity.  The  principal  island,  called  Testigo  Grande,  (Great  Testigo,)  lies  N. 
W.  and  S.  £.,  about  2|  miles  in  length.  The  S.  W.  part  affords  good  anchorage,  shel- 
tered from  the  trade  wind,  with  a  depth  of  8  to  15  fathoms,  coarse  sand.  It  may  be  ap- 
proached either  by  the  N.  W.  or  S.  £.  side.  If  by  the  former,  it  must  be  on  the  outside 
of  the  rock  that  Ues  off  it ;  if  by  the  latter,  the  passage  is  between  the  great  island  and 
another  lying  S.  W.  of  it.  The  channel  is  sufficiency  spacious;  for  at  the  narrowest 
part,  between  the  rock  and  the  east  side  of  the  little  island,  and  another  about  a  cablets 
length  from  the  S.  W.  coast  of  the  large  island,  it  is  half  a  mile  wide,  with  a  depth  of  8| 
to  9  fathoms,  on  red  gravel. 

The  Testigos  may  be  seen  from  the  distance  of  5  leagues.  The  Great  Testigo,  called 
Goat  Island,  abounds  with  land  tortoises.  It  is  not  inhabited,  except  in  the  season,  by 
turtlers.  It  appears  a  bold  shore,  and  has  a  sandy  beach  near  its  north  end.  August  27« 
1826,  his  MaJestY^s  ship  Vabrous,  Captain  the  Earl  of  Huntington,  anchored  here  in  16 
fiuhoms,  on  sandy  bottom,  about  li  mile  from  shore,  the  north  end  of  the  island  bearing 
N.  i  £.,  and  the  south  end  E.  S.  E.  1  E. ;  found  the  current  setting  west  north-west^ 
ward,  li  mile  per  hour.     No  firesh  water  to  be  bad. 

Between  these  islands  and  the  coast,  there  are  soundings.  About  5  miles  to  the  S.  S. 
£.  of  them  lies  a  large  bank  of  sand,  with  4i  and  51  fathoms  water  on  it,  which  should 
be  avoided  by  larse  snips. 

From  Cape  Mala  Pascua  the  coast  runs  neariy  west  7  or  8  miles  to  the  Monro  of  Porto 
Santo.  This  Morro  is  joined  to  the  shore  by  a  little  low  sandy  tongue ;  and  very  near 
to  the  Morro  on  the  west,  lies  an  islet  called  Porto  Santo.  To  the  westward  of  the 
Sandy  tongue,  is  an  anchorage  sheltered  from  the  trade  wind,  in  41  to  54  fathoms  water, 
■and  and  mud.  The  north  side  of  the  Morro  and  island  may  be  approached  to  2  cables* 
length,  if  necessary.  To  gain  the  anchorage,  immediately  after  passing  the  island,  steer 
S.,  or  S.  by  W.,  and  anchor  in  41  or  51  iaUioms,  so  soon  as  shelter  horn  the  wind  is  ob- 
tained ;  but  taking  care  not  to  get  to  the  eastward  of  the  western  part  of  the  islet,  because 
there  lies  a  bank  in  that  directbn  with  only  3  fiithoms  water  on  it.  Southward  from  the 
Morro,  and  about  2  leagues  inland,  stands  the  mountain  of  Porto  Santo. 

From  this  bay  the  coast  inclines  to  W.  S.  W.  for  the  space  of  31  miles,  and  sends  off 
a  bank  with  little  water  on  it,  about  half  a  mile,  and  extending  all  the  way  to  the  point  of 
Hernan  Vasqnez,  which  forms  another  little  bay,  with  an  anchorage  of  51  to  61  tathoms 
water,  sheltered  from  the  trade  wind.  From  a  river  that  disembogues  into  the  Bay  of 
Hernan  Vasquez,  firesh  water  may  be  obtained ;  and  to  the  southward  of  its  western 
point,  off  which  is  a  small  islet,  stands  the  town  of  Caropano :  two  miles  west  of  Cam- 
pano  are  the  Point  and  Monro  of  Saline,  er  of  Jarro,  with  an  islet  near  to  it,  which,  with 
the  point  of  Hernan  Vasquez,  forms  the  Bay  of  Carupano,  including  that  of  Hernan 
Vasquez.  There  are  two  shoals  at  the  entrance  of  this  bay,  lying  a  little  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  paraUel  of  Point  Hernan  Vasquez,  and  westward  of  the  meridian  of  Carnpa* 
DO :  of  these  the  first  has  2|  fothoms  on  it,  with  51  close  to,  and  lies  one  mile  W.  N.  W* 
from  the  point;  the  other  lies  1|  mile  W.  i  N.  from  the  same  point,  and  11  mile  N.  £• 
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from  Point  Salines  :  liuB  hu  H  £itlHMn  on  it,  with  41  fttfaome  dose  to  it.  A  tlnrd 
of  3^  fathomg,  witli  5  close  to  it,  lies  within  the  bay,  at  tfareeHjnaiten  of  a  mile  W.  S. 
W.  ^  W.  from  Point  Heman  Vasqaez,  and  the  same  distance  north  from  the  town  of 
Campano ;  and  westward  of  the  town  there  is  a  bank,  with  little  water  on  it,  extending 
from  the  shore  northward  nearly  threenpiarters  of  a  mile,  and  one  mile  £.  N.  £.  from 
the  islet  at  Point  Salines. 

MORRO  BLANCO.— From  the  Po'mt  and  Mom  of  SaMnes  to  Mono  Blsnco.  mAt- 
tance  of  3  miles,  nearly  west,  the  coast  is  clean,  with  several  patches  of  small  rocks  hir:; 
close  to  the  shore :  neai;ly  sooth  of  this  Morro,  and  abont  three  leagnes  inland,  tihe  Menu- 
tain  of  San  Jose,  or  St.  Joseph,  may  be  seen. 

From  Motto  Blanco  to  the  westward,  a  bank  runs  off,  with  little  wafer  on  it.  that  dp« 
not  permit  the  coast  to  be  approached  ncwrer  than  2  miles :  on  this  part  of  it,  thcrr  aret, 
1st,  the  Point  and  Morro  of  Padilla,  known  by  an  islet  and  several  rocks  exteodii^  to  a 
little  distance  from  it :  2d,  the  Point  and  Morro  of  Taquieo,  which  projects  fiurtlier  mrtn- 
ward  that  the  preceding,  and  is  also  snrronnded  by  several -islets :  3d,  die  Morro  of  Le- 
braoche,  which  is  joined  to  the  main  by  a  low  sandy  and  swampy  tongne  of  land  ;  and 
4th,  the  Morro  de  la  Esmeralda,  or  Emerald  Morro,  which  is  an  islet  separated  from  ths 
coast  by  a  channel  of  about  half  a  cablets  length  wide.  Between  Lebrandie  and  the 
Emerald  Morro,  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  land,  lie  the  Garrapotas  Islets;  but  frmg 
rocks  and  shoals  there  is  do  passage  between  them :  there  is,  however,  between  the  most 
southerly  islet  and  the  main  land,  a  good  passage ;  but  the  better  way,  always,  wto  p>as 
the  outside  of  them,  especially*  with  large  ships.  From  Morro  Blanco  to  th^  point  cc 
Taqnien,  the  distance  is  3i  miles,  N.  831^^  W.,  and  thence  to  the  Emerald  Morro.  r^ 
miles,  S.  75®  W.  Southward  of  the  latter,  and  about  13  miles  inland,  will  be  seen  Mosls 
Kedondo. 

ESMERALDA  BAY.— To  the  westward  of  the  EmeraU  Morro  there  is  farmed  a 
large  bay,  but  it  is  obstructed  by  a  bank,  with  very  irregular  soundings,  whirh  ezi«>»3s 
from  the  middle  of  the  Morro  about  south  and  S.  W.,  nearly  a  mile,  then  S.  W.  bj  S.  t» 
within  one-third  of  a  mile  of  the  coast,  whence  it  turns  to  the  eastward,  and  nms  paral- 
lel to  the  shore,  at  abont  that  distance  from  it.  In  the  bay  and  on  the  bank,  there  » 
three  islets,  called  the  Cascabels,  lying  nearly  east  and  west.  On*flnoing  to  anchor  in  this  bar. 
ahips  may  pass  as  close  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  north  and  west  of  Emerald  IsIbd:. 
and  anchor  under  shelter  of  it,  at  the  distance  of  2  cables*  length,  in  54  to  6^  fathoa* 
water,  sandy  mud. 

From  this  bay  the  coast  rnns  west  about  5  miles  to  the  Point  and  Morro  of  Mnnzs- 
nilla,  all  the  way  bounded,  at  the  distance  of  one-third  of  a  mile,  by  a  bank  w^hicfa  n- 
tends  from  the  Emerald  Isle.  The  Point  of  Mannanilla  forms  a  bny ;  bat  it  ia  obatrDctf^r 
by  the  same  bank  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  which  terminates  at  the  first  steep  p&xx. 
about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  to  leeward  of  the  boy ;  it  not  only  impedes  entrance  into  n:e 
bay,  but  also  prevents  steering  to  the  southward  before  getting  to  die  westward  of  thf 
said  steep  point.  -  From  this  situation,  west  of  the  point,  the  coast  is  qnite  dean  f  r 
the  space  of  8  miles,  to  Point  Guarapotnro,  where  another  bank  begins,  and  exteocy 
two-thirds  of  a  mile  from  the  coast.  About  one  mile  N.  E.  of  Point  GnmpoCnn>  6» 
a  snnken  rock  that  must  be  carefully  avoided.  A  little  eastward  of  this  point,  and  mbojs 
a  league  inland,  will  be  seen  the  peak  of  a  monnUdn,  called  Pico  del  Este,  Peak  of  tiv 
Esst. 

Three  miles  westward  from  Guarapotnro  Point,  is  that  of  Escudo  Blanco,  or  TIThr? 
Shield  Point,  the  coast  being  steep  and  high;  but  from  that  the  coast  runs  oot  al>^i.t 
N.  W.,  very  low  and  swampy,  for  the  space  of  2i  miles,  where  there  rises  a  Morro  cmli^ 
Chacopata,  which  forms  a  point,  projecting  into  the  sea  almost  2  miles.  From  thm  pom: 
the  coast  takes  a  southerly  direction  and  forms  a  great  bay,  in  which,  at  If  mile  wrss 
from  the  middle  of  the  said  Morro,  there  is  a  little  island  caDed  Caribes;  at  aiioBt  a  m> 
west  of  Caribes  Island  is  an  islet  called  De  Lobos,  or  the  WoU^  with  a  rock  chme  in  i*s* 
east  part  of  it.  The  shoal  bank  that  begins  at  Guarapotnro  Point,  also  bordere  this  pan 
of  the  coast,  and  reaches  about  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  Morro  Point ;  it  thence 
tinues  to  Caribes  Island,  whence  it  turns  to  the  south,  bearing  so  close  upon  the 
that  at  Cayman  Point  the  aouthernmoet  and  westBrnmost  of  the  bay,  it  does  not 
more  than  half  a  mile. 

N.  8^  E.  from  Chacopata,  at  the  distance  of  17  miles,  lies  the  eastern  point  of  the 
Island  Margarita,  forming  with  the  mainland  a  channel  11  miles  wide.  In  the 
of  this  channel  are  the  Coche,  or  Coach,  and  Cuagna,  or  Cnbagna  Islands ;  and 
description  of  the  coasts  on  both  sides  of  this  channel  will  be  neceeaary,  we  wiB  first 
ceed  along  that  of  the  main,  so  for  as  Araya,  and  then  return  to  Mar^gnrila  and  the  ocher 
islands. 

From  the  Point  and  Morro  of  Cayman,  the  coast  is  level  toward  die  west,  die  oadr 
salient  points  being  those  of  Tuna,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  preceding,  and  the  poak 
and  Morro  del  Ca^k>,  2  miles  beyond  Tuna.  From  CastiHo  Point,  die  oomt 
aomewhat  to  die  north,  as  for  as  the  Point  and  Morro  of  La  Pena,  a  distance  of  4 
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thifljpoint  liee  &•  77^  W.,  14|  miles,  from  the  Morro  of  Chaoopala.  From  the  point  of 
La  r ena,  the  coast  descends  somewhat  to  the  southward  of  west  to  Point  Gorda,  a  dis- 
tance of  3|  miles,  from  which  it  forms  a  bay  with  a  very  flat  shore  and  beach  to  Point 
Gnachin,  or  Gnaranache,  forming  a  piece  of  steep  and  high  land,  which  rises  above  the 
low  land,  and  seems  insulated  by  it ;  alon^  the  shore  of  the  bay,  there  is  a  steep  point  of 
little  extent,  called  Minas.     From  Point  Gorda  to  that  of  Guachin,  it  is  6i  miles. 

From  Point  Guachin  the  shore  continues  low  and  flat,  so  far  as  Puota  del  fiscarceo, 
or  Eddy  Point,  where  it  rises  a  little ;  the  distance  from  one  to  the  other  is  3i  miles ;  the 
latter  bears  from  the  Point  La  Peoa  N.  85°  W.,  12^  miles.  Point  Escarceo  presents 
a  front  extending  half  a  mile,  the  western  extremity  of  which  is  csUed  Point  Cardoo, 
whence  the  coast  bends  to  S.  49°  W.,  a  distance  of  2i  miles,  to  Point  Araya,  the  whole 
space  being  a  very  low  sandy  beaeh.  About  half  a  mile  from  Araya  Point  is  another, 
called  Point  Chica.  On  Araya  Point  there  are  a  few  small  houses,  inhabited  by  people 
employed  in  the  salt  works.  All  the  coast,  from  Point  Cayman  to  that  of  Escarceo, 
sends  off  a  bank  about  half  a  mile  from  shore,  and  which  from  the  latter  point  extends 
four  miles  westward,  forming  what  n  called  the  Araya  Shoal,  the  south  edge  of  which 
terminates  at  Point  Chica,  to^the  southward  of  Point  Araya.  This  will  be  cleared  on 
the  south  side  by  bringing  the  most  southerly  of  the  houses  on  the  point  to  bear  east. 
Thence  southward  the  coast  may  be  approached  at  2  cables*  length;  £br  although  the 
sandy  beach  is  very  flat,  at  that  distance  there  are  5  or  6  fathoms  water.  The  beach  con- 
tin  aes  for  3  miles  about  S.  S.  £.  to  Punta  de  Piedras,  formed  by  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Ridge  of  Gaaranache;  this  point  shows  a  front  of  about  half  a  mile,  and  immedi- 
ately within  it  the  land  rises  to  a  lofty  hill;  on  the  south  part  of  it  stands  a  chapel,  or 
sanctuary,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of  Agua  Santa.  The  coast  continues  in  the  same 
direction  of  S.  S.  £.,  to  Point  Barragon;  at  first  it  is  low  and  sandy,  and  afterwards  steep, 
but  all  of  it  is  so  clean  that  it  may  be  coasted  at  a  cable's  length*  On  the  south  point 
of  the  little  Bay  of  Araya,  where  the  high  land  of  Point  Barragon  begins,  there  is  a  cas- 
tle in  a  ruinous  st^.  From  Point  Barra^n  the  coast  continues  high  and  very  clean, 
about  S*  £.  by  S.,  a  distance  of  2  miles,  to  Point  Caney,  from  whence  it  changes  its  di- 
rection to  S.  E.  by  £.,  and  continues  for  rather  more  than  a  mile  to  Punta  de  Arenas,  or 
Sandy  Point,  which  is  the  southernmost  part  of  this  coast,  and  northernmost  of  the  Gulf 
of  Cariaco.  From  Point  Caney  there  is  a  bank  extending  along  the  coast  as  for  as  half  a 
mile  south  of  Point  Arenas. 

Here  we  suspend  our  description  of  the  coast  and  return  to 

THEE  ISLAND  OF  MARGARITA. --the  greatest  length  of  this  island  is,  horn 
east  to  west,  about  Z7i  miles;  it  is  mountainous,  and,  when  seen  at  a  short  dbtance  from 
the  north,  it  appears  like  two  islands,  fi*om  a  space  of  low  swampy  land  in  the  middle  of 
it.  On  the  eastern  part  there  are  several  heights,  that  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  from 
Cape  Three  PotntB,  a  distance  of  24  leagues ;  and  on  me  west  part  a  ridge  of  heights 
called  Macanao.  The  eastern  point  is  named  Ballena,  and,  as  before  said.  Ties  N.  8°  £• 
from  Chacopata  Morro;  the  coast  runs  thence  N.  N.  W.  ^  W.  to  Cape  La  Isla,  a  dis- 
tance of  13  miles,  forming  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  island.  The  whole  of  it  is  clean,  only 
sending  off  a  bank  of  about  3  cables  in  breadth ;  two  islets,  named  Isles  of  the  Cape,  lie 
■bout  a  mile  and  a  half  south-eastward  of  the  cape,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  shore. 
From  Cape  La  Isla  the  coast  runs  S.  W.  by  W.  to  Point  La  Ghilera,  a  space  of  7  miles, 
all  clean;  there  is  also  an  islet  lying  H  mile  N.  E.  by  N.  from  the  pointy  named  La  Ghi- 
lera, having  between  them  14  fathoms  water,  on  sand  and  shells.  From  Point  La  Ga- 
lera  to  Point  Maria  Libre,  it  is  S.  W.  i  S.  3i  miles;  between  these  points  there  is  a  large 
bay*  with  a  bank  edging  the  shores  of  it  which  in  the  centre  runs  on  neaiiy  a  mile.  On 
the  shore  opposite  to  the  widest  part  of  the  bank,  stands  an  Indian  village. 

Point  del  Tunar  bears  from  that  of  Maria  Libre  N.  &3^  W.,  at  the  distance  of  IH 
milee:  in  the  intermediate  space  there  is  a  very  laige  bay,  running  about  5  miles  inland. 
The  whole  of  this  bay  is  veiy  dean,  and  presents  no  other  danger  than  the  bank  which 
borders  it,  which,  at  the  widest  part,  extends  only  about  half  a  mile  from  the  land :  the 
shore  at  the  extremity  of  the  bay  is  a  k>w  swampy  beach.  A  reef  of  considerable  extent 
runs  off  in  a  N.  N.  £.  direction  from  Point  del  Tunar.  From  this  point  the  coast 
trends  about  W.  by  S.  for  8  miles,  to  Point  del  Ttgre,  the  whole  very  clean,  and  may  be 
coasted  within  half  a  mOe;  from  the  bitter  point  the  land  bends  to  S.  72^  W.  for  2i  miles, 
to  tbe  Monro  of  Robtedar,  and  thence  S.  S.  W.  a  distance  of  44  miles,  to  the  Punta  de 
Arenas,  whbh  is  the  western  extremity  of  the  island.  The  bank  of  shallow  water  which 
surrounds  the  coast,  extsnds  about  H  mile  from  tlie  western  part  of  the  island,  between 
the  Morro  of  RoUedar  and  Point  Arenas.    About  N.  W.  i  N.  4|  miles  from  Point  Are- 

*  Mr.  WOUam  Waddy.  Master  of  H.  H.  8.  L^ Amiable,  in  his  remarks  on  this  bay  eays,  **  In  approach- 
Ibc  it  from  the  nonhwara  and  weetvirard  the  soundings  will  be  regular,  from  90  fathoms  at  the  distance  of 
4  leagues  to  6  fathoms.  Paas  the  islet  of  Qalera  at  a  discretionary  distance,  and  in  hauling  round  Point 
la  Galera.  which  U  high  and  bluflT,  you  will  see  a  fine  open  bay,  where  you  may  ride  at  anchor  in  safety, 
in  from  Itf  to  4  fathoms,  with  Point  la Galera  bearing  abont  N.  E.  i  £.,  distaat  abont  8  miles." 
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ofts,  and  W.  I  S.  4  miles  from  the  Morro  of  RoUedar,  liee  tiie  eutern  edge  of  m  rackj 
shoal,  named  the  Ostial,  having  od  iti  shoalest  part  4^  fiidioms;  H  thence  eztaoda  alHnt 
N.  W.  by  W.  3  miles,  and  is  nearly  a  mile  wide.  Between  it  and  the  Morro  of  RoUe- 
dar,  there  are  from  5  to  7  fathoms,  on  sand  and  mad;  to  the  northward  and  weatwerd, 
the  sonndkigs  extend  to  a  considerable  distance;  but  on  the  S.  W.  ade,  at  a  abort  Ai- 
tance,  the  water  is  veiy  deep. 

Three  miles  and  a  half  alwot  S.  W.  from  BaOena  Point,  are  Point  Moreno  and  Mor- 
lo :  the  intermediate  coast  forms  a  spacions  bay,  on  die  north  side  of  which  staads  the 
town  of  Pampatar.  Nearly  in  a  line  between  the  two  pointa,  and  aboat  midway,  liea  tfas 
little  islet  called  Blanco,  which  is  veiy  clean;  the  passage  between  it  and  the  land  is  very 
safe.  AU  parts  of  this  bay  afibrd  anchorage  in  7  and  8  fathoma  water,  at  two-thMa  of  a 
mile  from  the  beach:  with  the  trade  wind  blowing  fresh  it  is  rather  ezpoaed,  aa  there  ii 
no  shelter;  and  althongh  snch  a  wind  does  not  send  in  much  sea,  it  will  be  advisable  ts 
anchor  in  snch  a  position  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  there  may  be  room  to  run  froely  fivthe 
Morro  Moreno,  which,  if  occasion  require,  may  be  paased  on  the  east  sidov  at  the  distance 
of  a  cable*s  length.* 

From  the  Morro  Moreno,  the  direction  of  the  coast  is  S.  W.  i  W.  finr  a  apace  ef  6 
miles,  to  Mosquito  Point;  the  land  between  forming  a  great  bay,  on  the  notth  part  sf 
which  stands  the  town,  so  called,  of  La  Mar,  but  more  correctly,  a  dustm"  of  alraiv  h 
The  coast  from  Moreno  Point  to  that  of  Mosquito  is  so  foml,  diat  it  woald  be 
ous  to  get  within  two  mdes  of  it;  the  same  character  may  \m  given  to  that  fiuther 
ward.  From  Mosquito  Point  to  Punta  de  Mangles,  or  Mangrove  Point,  the 
and  distance  are  S.  83^  W.  10|  miles;  the  coast  iMtween  is  very  feol,  from  a  rocky  akgai 
that  extends  off  aboot  a  mile.  From  Mangles  Point  the  shore  turns  to  the  northward, 
ibrming  a  bay  between  it  and  Point  Piedras,  a  distance  of  3i  mdes:  from  the  latter  poiat 
it  rons  fiirther  northward,  forming  another  bay  with  Point  del  Poio,  which  ia  diai»BC  6^ 
miles  from  the  preceding.  Point  del  Peso  lies  10  miles  N.  W.  by  W.  i  W.  froa  Poist 
Mangles;  and  from  the  former  to  Point  Arenas,  the  bearing  and  dirtanee  are  W.  by  N.. 
12  miles.  All  that  part  of  the  coast  from  Mangles  Point  to  Arenas  Point  is  like  tfao  pre- 
ceding,/baZ,  and  should  not  be  approached  to  less  than  two  miles. 

THE  FRAYLES.— Nme  miles  E.  N.  esstwaid  from  Gape  la  Ishu  in  Margnrita,  be 
a  group  of  islets,  called  the  Frayles,  or  the  Fnars,  of  which  the  southernmoat  ia  the 
largest.  They  are  all  very  clean,  except  the  northernmost,  which  is  surroiinded  by  a 
re^  extending  about  two  cables'  length  from  it. 

SOLA  ISLET.— About  12  miles  N.  E.  i  E.  from  the  hurgest  of  the  Fimylea,  liea  die 
little  islet  called  Sola,  which  is  very  clean.  From  Sola  to  the  Testigos,  the  diataoce  ii  ^ 
miles.  The  passage  between  the  Testigos  and  Sok,  Sola  and  the  Fraylea,  the  Frayiet 
and  Margarita,  are  all  ao  clear  ^t  ships  of  all  siaes  may  nae  them  in  any  kind  of  weadnr. 

Channel  between  MargarUa  and  the  Main. — In  this  channel  there  are  two  knp  i»- 
ands ;  the  easternmost  one  is  called  £1  Coche,  or  the  Coach ;  and  that  on  the  west,  Co> 
bagua,  or  Cuagua.  Coche  Island  is  low,  lying  W.  N.  W.  and  E.  S.  E.,  about  6  mileB  ia 
length,  and  2^  miles  wide.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  rocky  shoal  and  reef,  which  oatead 
from  the  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  points  about  a  mile  and  a  halC  and  form  two  channela; 
on  the  north,  with  the  Island  of  Margarita,  which,  in  ita  narrowest  part,  is  two 
across;  and  that  on  the  south,  with  die  main  land,  of  nmrij  similar  breadth  in  ita 
confined  part.  In  both  of  them  the  paasages  are  perfecdy  clear, f  tfie  bottom  vety  goad, 
and  a  vessel  may  ride  at  anchor  in  either  of  diem  as  securely  as  in  a  harbor. 

Cubsgua  is  smaller  than  Coche  Ishind,  and  lies  neaiiy  east  and  west;  it  is  about  6  miks 
long,  and  2  miles  wide.  From  the  east  point  there  are  a  ^oal  and  a  reef^  ezteni&sg  am 
about  a  mile.  The  north  and  south  sides  are  very  clean;  but  on  the  weet  aide,  a  vec^ 
ehoal  extends  about  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  This,  like  Coche  lalaiid,  foraei 
two  channels,— one  on  the  north  widi  Margarita,  and  the  other  on  the  aootfa  with  the 
main  land — both  ? ery  clear.  In  the  narrowest  part,  vdiich  is  between  the  shoal  mmd  reef 
which  stretcher  oot  from  the  east  end  of  Cubagua,  and  the  bank  that  estanda  off  ~ 
Mangles  Point  in  Margarita;  the  width  is  3i  miles. 


*  His  HaJ6Sty'»  sloop  Bsibsdoes,  John  Flsmin^,  Esq.,  coeinHUider,  sechond  here  in  Jaanuy,  1S1& 
He  sajs,  *'  Ships  horn  the  sssiward  baviiij;  sppnMched  BsUena  Point  to  about  a  imle,aboa]d  edffs  avmT 
to  the  8.  W.,  sooadiog  is  12  and  10  ftthoms  water,  imtfl  Fort  La  Carranta  comes  open :  this  fan  mtm\ 
point  of  land  over  the  tea,  about  half  smile  to  the  east  soath-eestwaid  of  Fort  8t.GBrios,  which  ia  si 
m  the  middle  of  the  town.  With  Pott  La  Osnaata  bearing  N.  W.  IN.,  by  caaqiaas,  disiaM  om 
tfaess  is  good  snehsnfs  in  8  fiuhoms  water;  bat  tfaii  is  MS  a  safe  sMl  advaaiBgases  bay  iw  a  fleet 
desTOus  in,  there  being  little  shelter  against  any  weather,  and  agieat  acasd^  of  water  and 
of proTistoa.    The  ibrtt  command  te  anetKngs.** 

^  In  sailing  ont  of  Painpatar  Bay  and  bound  to  the  westward,  pass  to  die  wesorSid  of  Biaaeo  Idat,  sa 
account  of  a  reef  lytag  off  ita  S.  E.  side,  which  makes  it  dangerous  to  borrow  near  it  m  diatdiiectiaa.** 

tHis  mnjesty'a  sloop  Sapphire,  A.  Moinywnerie,  Eaq^  commander,  when  beatju;  to  windward  sp  «^ 

south  pasaace,  on  the  SBdi  of  April,  1821,  struck  on  aahoal  of  15  fret  water:  die  If  oiro  oTChMoiMta  I 

uf  about  fi.  8«  £.  I  £.,  1^  eonvoaa,  disttuita}  miles,  skI  dM  weet  sad  efCaiibes  lafaoid  afaMX  a.  i 
Sinalea. 
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i\i  navigating  the  North  Channel  of  these  islanda  no  other  care  is  necessary  than  that 
of  keeping  in  &e  middle  of  the  passage ;  for,  by  so  doing,  the  banks  of  Margarita,  that 
from  the  N.  W.  of  Coche  Isiand,  and  that  from  the  east  end  of  Cubagua,  will  all  be 
cleared;  but  for  greater  certainty,  the  most  northeriy  little  point  of  Cubagua  may  be 
brought  to  bear  west ;  which  coarse  may  then  be  kept  on  to  pass  Mangles  Point,  and  Uien 
edging  a  little  to  the  northward,  so  as  to  pass  a  cable's  length  to  the  northward  of  the  sud 
north  point  of  Cnbagna,  every  danger  will  be  avoided. 

To  navigate  the  Sonth  Channel,*  you  ought  to  pass  near  to  the  Caribes  and  Lobos 
Islands,  by  which  you  will  clear  the  bank  that  extends  to  the  S.  E.  from  Coche  Island, 
and  thence  shape  a  westerly  course  without  fear,  as  the  three  Tuna  Islets,  lying  off  Tuna 
Point,  are  very  clean,  and  may  be  passed  between,  if  necessary.  From  these  islets,  west- 
ward, the  channel  widens  considerably,  aad  consequently  requires  less  care.  In  all  these 
channels  it  is  advisable  to  anchor  at  night,  in  any  part  of  them,  when  the  ship  is  bound 
to  Araya  or  Cumana,  lest  the  current  should  carry  her  to  leeward;  and  also  because 
these  ports  should  always  be  entered  in  the  day  time,  that  the  shoal  off  Point  Araya,  and 
the  shalk>w  bank  of  Cumana,  may  be  avoided. 

To  sail  to  the  ANCHORAGE  of  ARAYA,  the  only  danger  to  be  avoided  is  the  shoal 
off  Point  Araya,  which,  as  before  obsei-ved,  extends  2J[  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  it.  This 
may  be  effected  by  standing  on  about  3  mOes  from  the  point  before  the  course  is  altered 
to  the  southward ;  or,  what  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  to  make  no  southing  until  having 
^ot  out  of  soundings.  But  if  it  should  be  diought  preferable  to  use  land-marks,  be  care- 
ful not  to  cross  the  parallel  of  Point  Esearcee,  until  the  westernmost  peak  of  four,  on 
the  height  of  Macanao,  in  Margarita,  bears  north,  a  little  easterly ;  for  when  it  bears  N. 
5^  £.  it  will  clear  the  west  extremity  of  the  shoal  about  half  a  mile.  The  Island  of  Cu- 
bagua will  also  afford  a  mark;  for,  by  bringing  the  west  point  of  it  to  bear  N.  £.,  the 
western  edge  of  the  shoal  will  be  cleared  two  miles.f  Hence  it  appears,  that  a  ship 
bound  to  Araya«  and  having  run  down  the  South  Channel,  between  Coche  and  Cuba- 
gua on  the  north,  and  the  main  land  on  the  south,  should  pass  about  a  mile  to  the  north- 
ward of  Point  Escarceo,  and  steer  west  until  the  west  point  of  Cubagua  bears  N.  £., 
when,  by  altering  the  course  to  the  southward,  she  will  pass  two  miles  distant  from  the 
west  edge  of  the  shoal ;  and  if  it  be  desirous  to  keep  closer  to  it,  to  avoid  getting  so  much 
to  leewu^,  it  may  be  done  by  steering  west,  until  the  westernmost  peak  of  Macanao  bears 
N.  5°  E.,  or  rather  more  easterlv ;  then  bring  her  head  to  the  southward,  and  she  will 
pass  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  it.  Keep  on  the  south  course,  until  she  gets  abreast 
of  the  southernmost  house  on  Point  Araya,  then  haul  to  the  wind,  in  order  to  fetch  into 
the  httle  Bay  of  Araya,  which  will  be  known  by  the  Fort  on  the  south  side,  and  the 
Sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  Agua  Santa  on  the  north  side,  and  on  the  south  slope  of  Gua- 
ranche.  In  this  bay,  ud  also  on  every  part  of  this  coast,  as  far  as  Point  Arenas,  a  ship 
may  be  anchored  in  any  oonvenient  depth;  and,  if  desirable,  at  a  cable*s  length  from  the 
shore. 

In  like  manner,  in  doubling  Point  Araya  from  the  northward,  that  is,  from  Cubagua 
or  Margarita,  the  parallel  of  Point  Escarceo  should  not  be  crossed  to  the  eastward  of  the 
bearings  before  given ;  and  if  by  any  accident  yon  happen  to  do  so,  you  should  immedi- 
ately steer  in  an  opposite  direction,  until  you  are  due  west  from  Point  Escarceo;  and 

*His  Majesty*!  iloop  Bellette,  J.  Leith,  Eaq<i  commander,  ran  through  this  channel  on  the  7tfa  of 
Blarch,  1835.  He  paseed  thiee-quarters  of  a  aula  to  the  northward  of  Point  Cbacopata,  in  7|  finthoms 
water,  (havinf  gradually  ahoaled  from  the  depth  of  19  fathoms  to  the  eastward,)  and  steered  directly  for 
the  Island  Lobos,  in  which  tack  he  bad  not  less  than  41.  nor  more  than  5  fathoms,  until  arriving  abreast 
of  the  said  island.  After  passing  it,  the  water  beran  to  deepen  fast,  but  the  wind  blowing  strong  from  the 
east,  with  an  appearance  of  foul  weather,  he  hauled  towards  the  8.  W.  side  of  Coche  Island,  where  the 
shoal  extends  only  a  abort  distance  off,  shortened  sail  and  aa^ored  in  9|  fathoms  watert  on  mud,  about 
3  miles  off  shore,*  with  the  west  end  of  Coche,  a  low  sandy  point,  bearinc  N.  W.  by  N.,  by  compass:  the 
S.  E.  end  S.  )  C,  Lobos  Island  S.  E.  by  E.  i  C.:  and  Morro  de  Pena  S.  W.  |  W.  On  the  8th,  at  6h.  30m. 
A.  M.,  he  weighed .  and  after  running  z2  miles  \V.  by  S.  from  the  anchorage,  saw  white  colored  water  on 
Araya  tihoal  aheao  i  hauled  up  to  the  N.  W.  to  avoid  it,  having  found  that  a  W.  by  0.  course  would  not 
clear  it;  at  11,  A.  M.,  passed  close  round  its  westom  edge,  and  gradually  hauled  in  for  Point  Piedras,  dec. 

t  His  Majesty's  sloop  Esk,  Edward  Lloyd,  Esq.,  commander,  ran  aground  on  this  shoal,  on  tho  20th  of 
Au{|[U8t,  Iwl,  navin^,  at  the  time.  Araya  Point  bearing  8.  E.  by  E.,  by  compass,  distant  6  miles,  by  esti- 
mation.   Subjoined  is  an  extract  from  the  log  book,  whence  we  have  obtained  the  information : 

**P.  M.  Fresh  breeses  and  fine,  running  along  the  land  between  Margarita  and  the  main.  At  4h.  Porat 
Araya  south,  6  or  7  miles;  at4h.  15m.,  trimmed  sail  and  hauled  more  to  the  wind;  at  4  h.  25m-,  the  ship  un- 
der a  prass  of  sail,  running  at  the  rate  of  10  knots,  8.  S.  W.,  by  compass,  being  about  6  miles  from  Point 
Araya,  and  (by  the  leadsman  in  both  chains)  in  9  fathoms  water,  suddenly  shoiued,  and  immediately  aftei^ 
wards  struck  the  p^ound.  Shortened  sad  furled  Mils:  hoisted  out  the  boats,  and  sounded  in  every  direc- 
tion round  the  ship;  laid  the  stream  anchor  out  \  W.,  in  3  fathodis;  at  6h.  parted  the  stream  cable,  of 
which  90  fathoms  were  lost.  Point  Araya  then  beariniy  8.  E.  by  E." 

It  fartber  appears  that  the  sea  broke  very  hif h  withm  aquarter  Sf  a  mile  of  her;  and  that  the  aoundinga 
all  round  were  very  imgular.    On  the  23d,  after  being  lightened,  she  got  off. 

»  His  Mi^esty*s  ship  Valorous,  Capt.  J.  Murray,  anchored  off  the  west  end  of  Coche  Island,  at  about 
1^  mile  offshore,  in  7  iathoms,  muddy  tyittom;  with  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  island,  a  low  sand/  point,  bear 
iag  N.  &  bv  N.,  its  8.  W.  poini  east;  Cubagua  iaUmd  W*  |  N.,  and  Point  Mangles,  m  Margarita, 
N.  N.  W.  I  W.    This  anchorage  is  very  good. 
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then  west,  until  the  proper  benrinp  come  on— namely,  the  westenunoet  peak  of  Mnn- 
neo  N.  5^  E.,  or  rather  more  eaaterly ;  when  yoa  shoold  steer  aonth,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
haul  to  the  wmd  on  getting  alnreast  of  the  sonthernmost  house  on  Point  Araja.  Oi 
commg  from  die  north,  die  sonndings  will  also  be  a  good  gnide,  either  bj  keeping  evt  cf 
them  ^together,  or,  at  least,  by  not  getting  into  less  dian  35  &dioms,  natil  after  cmssiag 
the  paraltol  befinre  mentioned. 

There  are  a  shallow  bank  and  reef  stretching  about  half  a  mile  sonth  finom  Point  Are- 
nas, which  have  been  already  spoken  of  as  the  North  Point  of  the  Gulf  Cariaeon,  which 
mns  35  miles  inland  to  the  eastward:  at  die  broadest  part  it  is  8  miles  acTOsa,  and  mar 
be  considered  as  a  spacious,  weU-sheltered  harbor,  there  being  good  anchorage  in  eveiT 
part  of  it;  but  the  best  is  in  36  frdioms.  The  shores  are  very  dean,  and  maj  be  ap- 
proached to  half  a  mile,  or  even  a  less  distsnce;  except  in  die  vicini^  of  Cnmana,  where 
a  shaUow  bank  extends  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  On  the  aotth  side 
diere  are  two  harbors,  called  the  Little  and  the  Great,  or  Biahop's  Lagoon ;  the 
is  very  small,  but  the  latter  is  spacions :  and,  besidee  having  from  8  to  18  frtiioina 
is  so  clean  that  there  is  no  danger  except  what  is  visible.  Its  entranoe  is  12  milea  fioM 
Point  Arenas.  Within  the  Golf  diere  is  no  town  of  consequence,  or  odier  indveemrot 
for  ships  from  Europe  to  visit  it;  the  main  object  of  attraction  for  all  is  Cnmaim,  wbick 
Ib  situated  on  the  Sondi  Point  of  the  entrance  into  the  Golf.  This  point  ia  low  and 
sandy,  with  a  bank  running  from  it  to  the  westand  south,  so  steep  that,  ftooi  10  fotfaans, 
there  are  almost  immediately  5;  and  from  5^  a  ship  would  be  aground  before  getting  sa- 
other  cast  of  the  lead.  The  edge  of  the  bank  running  eastwm,  lies  nearly 
the  point,  about  4  miles,  to  Punta  Baxa,  or  Low  Point,  whence  it  turns  to 
ward  with  the  coasts  narrowing  by  degrees  to  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Blaneo,  wht 
minates  on  a  clean  shore. 

The  edge  of  the  bank  that  runs  soodiwsrd  from  the  point  is  very  dose  to  tiin 
forming  with  if  the  month  of  the  River  Mansanares,  or  Comana,  whence  it 
breadth  to  the  S.  W.  so  much  that,  N.  W.  of  die  Escarpado  Roxo,  a  itde  mount,  wsk 
a  red  cliff,  south  of  the  town,  it  reaches  about  a  mile  fr^om  the  shore ;  from  tfaia  pant  it 
narrows  again,  and  terminates  at  Point  Piedras. 

The  TOWN  and  FORT  of  CUMANA,  stood  on  die  hi^  land  of  die  poiac.  en  lbs 
banlts  of  the  Mansanares,  or  Cnmana  River :  on  the  low  land,  and  near  to  tbe  beack. 
stands  an  Indian  town,  separated  from  Cnmana  by  the  river.  The  anchorafle  ia  neark 
in  front  oil  or  to  the  westward  of,  the  river's  moodi,  on  the  sooth  point  of  vniich  is  a»- 
other  fort.  In  order  to  fetch  this  anchorage,  ships  shoold  steer  from  Point  Canej  to- 
wards Escarpado  Roxo,  but  not  more  to  windward,  until  the  Bank  off  Punta  de  Anene 
is  cleared.  Having  passed  it,  diey  should  keep  to  the  wind,  and  steer  direct  for  the 
month  of  the  river,  which  will  be  known  by  the  fort  already  spoken  of.  Keep  the  hfi 
going;  and  on  getting  a  depth  of  water  suitable  for  the  else  <^ the  vessel,  letgo  an  anchsr. 
with  which,  and  a  stream  anchor  towards  the  shore,  the  ship  wiD  be  moored.*  1£  fr«» 
a  scant  wind,  or  from  die  cufrent  having  set  the  vessel  to  leeward,  it  should  be  nrr  ronsrr 
to  work  to  windward  to  gain  the  anchorage,  when  standing  to  die  southward  she  siieujd 
tack  before  Fort  St.  Antonio,  which  h  situated  on  die  most  elevated  part  of  the  town  oc 
Comana,  bears  to  the  northward  of  east,  in  order  to  keep  desr  of  the  projecting  point  ei 
the  bank  off  Escarpado  Roxo;  to  the  northward  diere  is  no  danger,  imd  die  bonrd  nar 
be  prolonged  according  to  judgment. 

To  the  S.  W.  of  the  Esosrpado  Roxo,  and  a  little  to  die  eastward  of  Punta  de  IHedna. 
the  River  Bordones  disembogues  Ito  waten ;  and  from  this  latter  point  the  coast  bes 
nearly  west  for,  the  distsnce  of  3|  miles,  in  some  parto  scarped,  and  in  othera  a  sodr 
beach,  to  Port  Esoondklo,  which  b  a  bsy  nmning  about  a  half  a  mile  inland,  and  3  cabin' 
length  wide  at  the  entrance.  lofbe  mkkOe  of  it  the  depth  is  4|  fothoms,  on  aand,  bai 
nearer  to  the  shore,  only  3  and  2.  Off  the  West  Point  there  are  some  rocka,  which  m^ 
be  avoided  by  passing  a  litde  more  than  a  cable's  length  from  it. 

From  die  West  Point  of  Port  Escondido  the  coast  trends  abont  west  for  the  dbtance 
of  li  mile,  to  Punta  de  Campanarito,  all  of  which  is  scarped,  and  very  clean,  except  oo^ 
sunken  rock,  about  half  a  cable's  leneth  frt>m  die  coast,  and  2  or  3  cables'  length  to  the 
westvrsrd  of  the  West  Point  of  Port  Escondido. 


'Hie  Hajesty^a  ship  Valorous,  Capt  J.  Munay,  anchored  here,  m  Pebniary,  1821,  at  aboat  2|  <v  3 
cablee  length  from  the  shore,  in  14  &thoms  water,  on  mnd  and  clay,  with  die  (cm  sandy  point  at  tfar  rzr 
trance  of  the  rirer  beaiing  N.  )  E.,  by  compass,  distant  3  cables*  length,  and  Fort  San  Antniiio,  om  ^e  Lj^ 
abore  the  town,  easL  The  bank  sfaielTes  cffrerj  suddenly,  which  occasions  vessels  to  anchor  near  ly 
beach,  in  14, 8,  and  6fidhoms,  on  i^ood  ground.  To  the  northward,  and  off  the  fert  on  the  beach,  it  aliF>>cs 
oflT^uicker  still;  but  to  die  southward,  the  shoal  water  extends  iaither  offshore.  The  Belletle  sloci*.  J. 
South,  Esq.,  commander,  in  March,  1825,  anchored  m  20  fiithoms,  on  mod,  with  the  castle  on  the  hiE  &3i 
,  church  in  one,  E.  |  N.,  by  compass;  the  fort  on  the  beach  N.  N.  E.  I  £.;  and  the  Red  Cliii;  (EcwpciM 
Roxo,)  8. 1  EL  'niis  is  about  three-qnaiters  of  a  mile  off  shora,  and  is  ooite  an  outside  berth;  it  m  wrrs- 
sary  to  steady  the  ship  with  a  stream  to  the  8.  W.  The  rise  and  611  of  the  tide  is  hnm  4  toi  feet.  GcxJ 
water  mar  be  obtained  in  the  little  liver  lo  the  northward  of  the  fort  on  the  beaoh.  The  wmi  al«a«s 
blows  off  the  shore. 
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From  Point  Campanaiito  to  the  Monro  and  Vigia,  or  Signal  Tower  of  Mochima,  tbo 
distance  is  |  of  a  mile :  between  them  is  a  very  fine  bav,  vaiying  in  depth  of  water,  from 
16  fathoms  to  5i,  which  will  be  found  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore.  E^eiy  part 
of  the  bay  is  clean ;  and  only  off  die  north  and  west  sides  of  Point  Campanarito  there 
are  a  fete  rockst  extending  somewhat  less  than  half  a  cable's  length  from  it»  but,  never- 
theless, it  ought  not  to  be  passed  nearer  than  one. 

About  W.  S.  W.  from  the  Signal  Tower  of  Mochima,  a  little  tongue  of  land  projects 
and  forms  the  east  point  of  the  Harbor  of  Mochima,  which  is  capacious,  beautiful  and 
weU  sheltered.  The  shores  are  indented  with  several  coves,  or  little  bays,  which  are  so 
many  natural  docks.  The  depth  of  water  is  very  regular,  no  where  exceeding  14  fatli- 
oms,  or  being  less  than  4^  ;  the  latter  from  one  to  one  cable  and  a  halTs  length  from  the 
shores,  whidi  are  generally  very  clean.  By  keeping  at  the  distance  of  li  cable's  length 
from  every  visible  obstruction^  all  danger  wUl  be  avoided.  To  these  good  qualities  may 
be  added  that  of  sailing  in  and  out  with  the  trade  wind,*  altogether  making  it  the  best 
harbor  in  this  part  of  America ;  indeed  it  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 

About  a  mile  to  the  westward  is  the  Harbor  of  Manare,  which  is  also  an  excellent  port. 
The  depth  of  water  is  from  14  to  4i  fothoms,  the  latter  at  half  a  cable's  length  fit)m  the 
shore.  It  is  very  clean,  and  as  the  entrance  is  spacious,  it  may  be  entered  with  the  tzade 
wind  at  any  time,  and  quitted  with  equal  focility .  The  west  point  of  the  harbor  is  called 
Point  Manare. 

From  Point  Manare  the  coast  runs  about  W.  S.  W.  for  the  distance  of  H  mile,  to 
Punta  de  Tigriflo,  which  sends  out  a  reef  on  every  side,  to  the  distance  of  half  a  cable's 
lengdi  from  it.  The  coast  thence  trends  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  a  distance  of  2i 
miles,  whence  it  retuma  to  W.  by  S.  for  5  miles,  to  Punta  Gorda,  forming  what  is  called 
TigriUo  Bay,  at  the  forther  extremity  of  which  there  is  a  canal  communicating  with  the 
Harbor  of  Moch^m.  In  the  entrance  of  this  bay  there  are  three  islands :  the  first  or 
easternmost  one  is  named  Venados;  the  second  or  middle  one  the  East  Caraca;  and 
the  third  the  West  Caraca.  The  shores  of  the  bay,  as  well  as  those  of  the  islands,  are 
very  clean,  there  being  only  off  the  north  point  of  V  enadoa,  called  Point  Campanaiito,  a 
rock  which  extends  about  a  cable*s  length  from  it ;  and  from  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  same 
island,  a  small  shallow  bank  running  off  a  considerable  distance.  All  the  passages  or 
straits  between  these  islands,  and  also  between  them  and  the  main  land,  are  fr^e  and 
navigable  for  ships  of  any  class;  and  although  some  of  them  are  narrow,  there  is  sufficient 
room  for  anchoring,  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  only  danger  to  be  avoided  is  a  rocky  shoal,  called  the  Caracas,  which  lies  about 
N.  W.,  at  the  distance  of  rather  more  than  a  mile  from  the  East  Caraca.  It  is  about 
half  a  mile  in  extent  fr^m  east  to  west.  There  is  not,  however,  much  risk ;  for  in  pass- 
ing between  it  and  the  Caracas,  it  will  b&  avoided  by  keeping  near  to  the  latter,  and  in 
going  outakle  of  it,  keeping  to  the  northward  of  Point  Manare  will  clear  it  in  that  di- 
rection. 

To  the  southward  of  Punta  Gorda,  distant  3  miles,  lies  Punta  del  Escarpado  Roxo, 
(Red  Skipe  Point.)  These  form  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Santa  F^,  which  runs 
about  6  miles  inlana  to  the  eastward.  All  its  shores  are  very  clean ;  but  at  the  entrance, 
at  about  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  north  coast,  lies  a  foul  rock,  that  should  not  be  ap- 
proached within  two  cables'  length.  The  depth  of  water  in  this  gulf  is  from  27  to  18 
fathoms,  on  mud  bottom. 

From  the  Point  of  Escarpado  Roxo  the  coast  inclines  to  the  southward,  and  then  to 
the  westward,  for  24  miles,  to  Punta  de  la  Cruz,  forming  a  bay  that  is  very  clean,  and 
affords  exceUent  anchorage,  called  the  Bay  of  Santa  Cruz.  About  W,  S.  W.,  one  mile 
from  the  latter  point,  lies  the  easternmost  of  the  littl«)  islands  called  the  Arapos,  extend- 
ing altogether  to  the  westward  about  half  a  mile.  They  are  very  clean,  except  in  the 
strait  between  them,  which  is  impassable  on  account  of  a  bank  and  reef  that  unites  them 
together.  The  passage  between  the  easternmost  one  and  the  coast  is  open,  and  without 
danger.  Off  the  western  part  of  the  westernmost  island  there  are  two  rocks,  but  they 
are  very  clean. 

From  Punte  de  Cruz  the  coast  eontinnes  westward,  inclining  a  little  to  the  southward, 
nearly  4  miles,  to  Punta  Comona;  the  whole  of  it  clean,  and  navigable  within  two  cables* 
length  of  the  shore,  without  the  least  risk.  Westward  from  Punta  Comona,  almost  two 
miles,  is  Punte  de  Pertigalete,  in  which  space  there  is  a  fine  bay,  with  12  fathoms  water 
within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore.    In  the  faither  part  of  this  bay  there  is  a  sandy  beach* 

-     ■       ■     -        - —  .  I  .  ,  ■        . : 

*  His  MiycBty's  aloop  Sapphire,  A.  Montgomerie,  Esq.,  commander,  visited  this  harbor  in  April,  1821. 
Cape  M.  observes,  that  though  the  anchorage  is  good  throughout,  the  most  secure  is  in  either  the  two  first 
eastern  bights,  mooring  with  a  cable  or  hawser  to  the  shore.  The  harbor  may  be  entered  with  the  trade 
wind;  and  as  there  is  generally  a  land  breeze  during  the  night,  it  is  eaay  of  egreas;  though  fiom  the  first 
caatem  bight,  a  ahip  may  sail  out  at  any  time  with  sea  breeze.  Water  may  M  obtained  at  the  aoatb  end 
of  the  harbor,  from  the  River  Mochima^  though  it  b^  no  means  deserves  that  appellation,  being  only  a 
email  stream  at  any  time;  and  thoagh.  if  cleared  a  little  above  its  mouth,  enough  might  be  had  for  a^y 
number  of  shipe,  yet  it  can  at  no  time  be  accoonted  a  good  watering  place. 
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where  two  small  riren  diMharge  their  waters.     It  is  all  very  clean,  except  od  the 
part,  which  sends  off  a  reef  about  a  cable's  length  finom  the  ahore. 

MONOS  ISLAND — In  front  of  thv  bay,  and  abont  3  cables'  length  to  tbe  Mwtfawve 
of  Pertigalete  Point,  lies  the  sooth  const  of  the  Ishmd  Monos,  or  Gnmcara,  the  slioret  of 
which  are  steepi  and  dean.  Abont  2  cables'  length  Irom  the  north  side  there  is  m  rock  a^ 
a  fonl  reef,  which  should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  half  a  cable's  length:  tfae  cfaanne: 
between  Mooos  and  the  rock  is  Tory  clean,  with  25  &thoms  water,  and  in  anflin^  tiiroiid: 
it  will  be  best  to  keep  closer  to  the  island  than  to  the  rock.  The  channel  between  Modqi 
and  the  coast  is  also  Tory  dean,  with  45  to  50  fothoms  water  in  the  middle  of  if,  nod  neark 
the  same  depth  near  to  the  island,  which  ahould  be  kept  dose  on  board,  if  any  thing  pre- 
Tents  running  through  mid-channel. 

One  mile  and  a  hdf  to  the  westward  of  PertigBlete  Ponit  is  Point  Gnanta,  nod  hetwera 
them  is  formed  the  Bay  of  Pertigalate,  wiAin  which  there  are  several  isleCs,  and  n  litne 
mer  disembogues  into  it.  In  case  of  aneharing  here,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  deir 
of  the  west  side  of  Pertigalete  Point,  passing  it  at  a  cable's  length  at  least,  to  avoid  a  fnc 
which  runs  out  from  that  part.  It  is  also  necessary  to  be  care^l  to  avoid  a  reef  and  sfacau 
from  the  centre  of  the  bay;  which  will  be  cleared  by  not  getting  any  thing  to  the  wnt- 
ward  of  the  most  easteriy  part  of  the  first  islet  to  the  north.  With  this  attentioo  a  iliip 
may  be  anchored  nearly  north  from  the  month  of  the  little  river,  in  4|  fathoms  water,  at 
about  H  cable's  length  from  the  beach  on  the  east  side. 

To  the  westward  of  Punta  de  Ghianin,  and  3  milee  distant,  is  Pnnta  de  Bcaganrin: 
between  the  two,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  first,  is  the  little  bay  of  Quanta,  in  the  iBoa± 
of  which  lie  several  islets  and  rocks,  with  very  narrow  channels  between  them,  thoop 
very  clean  and  navigable.  Within  the  bay  there  are  from  15  to  9  fiithoms  water,  at  fa&J: 
a  cable's  length  frt»m  the  shore :  at  the  west  front  of  the  bay  a  reef  runs  off  abont  2  caible** 
length  ;  but,  by  keeping  over  to  the  eastern  side,  which  is  very  clean,  every  difficsky 
be  avoided. 

TH£  PUNTA  DEL  BERGANTIN  has  a  ibnl  net  which  runs  off  about  a 
length,  and  extends  about  a  mile  to  the  southward.  On  the  S.  W.  side  oi  the  poae 
there  is  an  islet,  so  very  fi>id  all  round  as  not  to  leave  a  clear  passage  between  it  and  the 
point,  frt>m  which  the  coast  continues  west,  forming  Bergantin  Bay,  the  aontfaem  aide  d 
which  has  a  foul  reef  that  borders  the  coast  westward  as  fiur  as  the  Mono  of  Barceiom. 
This  Mono  has  high  land,  lying  nearly  north  and  south  one  mile  in  extent,  and  jtmatc 
to  the  main  land  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus,  or  tongue  of  sand,  rather  more  than  a  mut 
in  length. 

The  distance  between  Punta  del  Bergantin  and  the  Morro  of  Barcelona  is  4}  miks. 
and  the  coast  inclines  to  the  southward,  forming  a  large  bay  called  PoBueloa  Bay :  al 
this  tract  of  shore,  which  is  a  sandy  beach  and  very  low  land,  sends  off  a  shallow  bank  a 
mile  into  the  sea.  Therefore,  in  navigating  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  it  ia  ailiiiisida  c 
steer  directly  from  Bergantin  Point  Ibr  the  north  point  of  the  Morro,  which  is  steep  an:^ 
clean,  and  may  be  passed  within  a  cable's  lengdi ;  or,  should  it  be  thought  preferable  iv 
go  into  the  bay,  the  lead  must  be  kept  going,  to  avoid  getting  into  leas  than  7^  ^t***«-i« 
water,  sandy  bottom. 

The  western  side  of  the  Morro  of  Barcefena  is  fool,  and  ought  not  to  be  apptondied 
nearer  than  2  cables'  length :  from  its  north  point  to  Pnnta  Maurice,  which  is  to  the 
southward  oi  it,  the  distance  is  abont  4  miles :  the  coast,  a  low  sandy  beach,  ra 
to  the  eastward ;  and  in  this  part  the  River  of  Barcelona,  discharging  itself  into  ihe 
forms  a  large  bank  of  sandy  mud.  About  1^  mile  inland,  on  the  len  bank  of  the 
stands  the  city  of  Barcelona.  To  anchor  in  the  bay,  the  lead  will  prove  the  beet  gaide. 
for  being  very  shoal,  each  ahip  may  take  a  berth  suitable  to  its  draft  of  water. 

On  the  coast  from  Cape  Manare,  beskies  the  Caraca  labinds,  already  noticed,  there  an 
several  others,  called  the  Pk^udas,  the  Chimanas,  and  the  Borracha.  The  Great  Picada 
lies  to  the  westward  of  the  West  Caraca,  with  which  it  forms  a  channel  rather 
than  a  mile  wide,  free  from  all  danger,  except  a  sunken  rock  that  lies  abont  2 
length  to  the  eastward  of  the  east  point  of  Picuda.  This  island  lies  about  S.  W.  as: 
N.  E.,  and  is  little  more  dian  a  mile  in  length :  its  shores  are  very  clean :  to  the  norsn- 
ward  of  its  east  extremity  there  are  two  rocks — ^the  first  about  one,  and  the  other  three 
cables'  length  off.  About  S.  W.  by  W.  from  the  Great  Picuda,  at  the  diatance  of  ^ 
miles,  lies  the  second  Picuda — an  ialet  of  a  cbrcukur  figure,  about  3  cables'  length  a 
extent,  and  very  clean.  Abont  S.  S.  £.  from  it,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  is  the  east 
Chimana,  another  islet  less  than  the  preceding,  and  equally  clean.  Two  miles  further 
west  is  the  east  point  of  the  second  Chimana,  which  lies  east  and  west^  about  1|  mile  is 
length,  and  also  very  clean ;  to  the  eastward  of  it  are  two  little  islets,  the  nearest  bei&c 
about  one  cable's  length  off  and  the  other  5  cables ;  and  on  the  west  side  is  another  ficje 
islet  about  a  cable's  length  distant.  About  S.  W.,  2  cables'  length  from  the  west  point  af 
the  second  Chimana,  liea  the  east  point  of  the  Great  Chimana,  which  island  is  of  a  vctr 
inegular  figure,  and  in  iti  greatest  extent,  about  E.  by  S.  and  W.  by  N.,  3|  milea.  To 
the  westward  «^  it,  about  one-diird  of  a  mile,  lies  the  West  Chimana,  joined  to  the  Great 
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Chimana  by  a  ihoal  of  rocks  and  sand,  extending  a  full  half  mile  to  the  northward  of  the 
north  extremity  of  the  Great  Chimana ;  on  thii  thoal,  and  midway  between  the  two 
islands,  there  is  an  islet;  also  anodier  at  a  short  distance  from  the  west  extremity  of  the 
West  Chimana  ;  and,  finally,  to  the  southward  of  the  east  part  of  the  Great  Chimana 
lies  the  Soath  Chimana;  that,  in  its  greatest  extent  from  N.  £.  to  S.  W^  measures  two 
miles.  This  island  forms  two  channela ;  one  on  the  north  with  the  Gyeat  Chimana, 
about  a  cable  and  a  half  wide,  and  very  clean,  with  a  depth  of  20  fathoms,  on  mod ;  and 
the  other  to  the  south,  between  the  island  and  Puota  del  Bergantin,  half  a  mile  wide, 
and  veiy  clean  :  in  passing  through  it  the  reef,  which  extends  about  a  cable's  length  from 
Bergantin  Point,  is  the  only  danger  to  be  avoided.  Between  the  Great  and  the  South 
Chimana,  there  are  several  islets,  all  very  clean. 

From  a  recapitulation  of  what  lias  been  said  of  the  Picndat  and  Chtmanas,  it  appears 
that  these  islands  and  their  islets  are  clean  and  steep  to;  the  only  dangers  being  the  rocic 
on  the  east  of  the  Great  Picuda,  and  the  shoal  in  the  channel  between  the  Great  and  the 
West  Chimana ;  consequently,  all  the  channels  or  passuges  between  these  islands  and 
their  islets  are  navigable,  although  some  of  them,  from  being  very  narrow,  are  not  so  eli- 
gible for  large  ships :  tliis  circumstance,  however,  is  a  matter  of  choice  for  the  navigator; 
in  other  respects  he  has  no  hidden  danger  to  guard  against. 

BORRACHA  ISLAND,  (Drunken  Woman's  Island,)  is  about  3  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  West  Chimana :  it  lies  nearly  north  and  south,  in  which  direction  it  is  rather 
more  than  2  miles  in  length,  and  14  at  its  greatest  breadth.  All  the  east  and  north  sides 
of  it  are  clean ;  but,  on  the  N.  W.,  a  very  foul  rocky  bank,  with  very  little  water  on  it, 
extends  to  a  considerable  distance,  having  on  it  several  litde  islets :  all  of  which  should 
be  passed  on  the  outside,  at  2  cables'  length  distance  from  the  most  westerly.  From  the 
south  extremity  of  the  island  a  large  sand  bank  runs  off  about  S.  S.  W.,  on  which  are 
situated  an  islet,  called  Borracha;  near  the  island,  two  small  islets,  called  the  Borrachitos, 
at  the  distance  of  two  large  miles  from  the  Borracha.*  They  shoald  always  be  passed  on 
the  south  side,  at  the  distance  of  3  cables'  length  from  the  southernmost  of  them ;  for, 
between  them  and  the  Borracha,  as  well  as  between  it  and  the  principal  island,  the  water 
is  very  shallow. 

From  the  anchorage  of  Barcelona  the  coast  trends  to  the  S.  W.  and  westward,  for  the 
space  of  32  miles,  to  the  Morro  of  Unare,  which  lies  about  W.  S.  W.  {  W.,  34  miles 
from  the  Morro  of  Barcelona.  It  thence  inclines  to  the  northward  of  west,  then  N.  W. ; 
and  lastly,  nonii  to  Cape  Codera,  distant  from^  the  Morro  of  Unare  57  miles  N.  W.  by 
W.  I  W.,  and  from  that  of  Barcelona,  85  miles  N.  le""  W. 

The  whole  of  this  coast  is  low  land,  on  which  are  seen  the  Morros  of  Piritu  and  of 
Unare,  distant  7  miles  from  each  other.  The  water  is  shallow  along  it,  but  it  is  very  clean, 
and  in  approaching  it  the  lead  will  be  a  sufficient  eiiide.  The  two  islands  of  Piritu  lie 
nesHy  12  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  anchorage  of  Barcelona,  and  about  3i  miles  from 
the  shore :  they  lie  neariy  £.  S.  E.  and  W.  N.  W.,  are  low  like  the  coast,  and  have  a 
reef  extending  a  cable  and  a  halTs  length  from  them.  There  is  a  passage  between  the 
two  islands,  but  it  is  hazardous  to  attempt,  on  account  of  the  reefs  on  each  side,  which 
leave  a  channel  of  only  2  cables'  length  wide,  with  5i  fathoms  water.  The  passage  be- 
tween the  ishinds  and  the  main  land  is  free  for  ships  of  any  sise ;  and  in  going  through  it 
there  is  no  necessity  for  any  other  guide  than  the  lead. 

About  due  north  from  the  Morro  of  Roldar,  at  the  N.  W.  point  of  Mai^arita,  about 
40  mild^,  lies  the  southernmost  of  seven  islets,  called  the  Hermanns,  or  Brothers;  which 
southernmost,  at  the  distance  of  2  miles  therefrom,  is  called  Pico;  and  from  it  to  the  next, 
which  is  the  largest,  and  called  Orquilli^  the  distance  is  3  miles ;  the  others  lie  to  the 
north  and  N.  N.  W.  of  it:  they  are  all  very  clean  and  steep  to;  so  that  there  are  no 
sonndinffs  in  the  passages  between  them. 

BLANC  A. — To  the  westward  of  the  northernmost  of  the  Hermanns,  at  the  distance 
of  7i  miles,  lies  the  Island  Blanca,*  or  BknquiUa,  about  6  miles  in  extent  fh>m  north  to 
south,  and  3  from  east  to  west:  it  is  very  flat  and  sterile,  and  the  coasts  are  very  clean, 
except  the  S.  W.  point,  where  there  are  several  ridges  of  rocks  extending  about  3  cables' 
length  from  the  shore ;  some  parts  of  the  west  side,  and  off  the  north  point,  where  there 
are  some  foul  rocks  extending  2  cables  from  tiie  shore.  On  the  N.  W.  part  there  b  an 
anchorage,  in  from  18  fathoms  at  a  mile  from  the  shore,  to  6  or  7  at  3  cables'  length  from 
it;  all  the  bottom  being  sand.  On  the  west  sale,  about  half  way,  at  a  cove  in  the  beach, 
there  is  a  Cazimba,  spring,  or  well,  where  fresh  water  may  be  obtained. 

TORTUG A.-*' Westward  from  Margarita,  at  the  distance  of  47  miles,  lies  the  east  end 
of  the  Island  Tortaga«  (Turtle  Island,)  which  thence  e^lends  about  12  miles  to  the  west- 
ward, and  is  about  6  miles  at  its  greatest  breadth.    AH  the  east  and  N.  £.  sides  are  very 
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clear,  except  at  Poota  Delgwla,  the  N.  E.  extremity,  where  m  reef  extends  off  aboot  two 
cables'  length :  the  sonth  side  is  also  clean ;  hot,  at  the  S.  £.  part  are  seTeral  isiatB.  The 
west  point  of  the  island  is  named  Punta  de  Arenas,  from  which  to  the  north  point;,  caled 
Punta  Norte,  there  are  so  manj  banks,  that  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  keep  the  lead  fssin; 
while  passing  that  space.  On  this  side  there  is,  first,  Anguila  Rej,  Ijing  about  half  a  mik 
from  the  shore,  the  intermediate  channel  being  Tery  fool  with  reefs ;  second,  Cayo  Her* 
radora,  or  Horse-shoe  Key,  forming,  with  the  coast,  a  channel  of  one  mile  wide,  but  too 
dangerous  to  be  attempted  by  large  snips ;  from  the  N.  £.  point  of  this  key,  a  ridge  of  rocks 
extends  about  2^  cables'  length  eastward ;  thirdly*  the  Tortnguilloe  Ke3r8v  two  in  number, 
entirely  surrounded  by  a  bank,  with  little  water  on  it.  T\m  anchorage  at  this  island  u 
between  the  Tortaguillos  and  its  coast :  it  may  be  entered  from  the  S.  W.,  or  from  the 
north,  through  the  channel  formed  by  the  Tortuguillos  and  Uerradura  Key.  At  the  an- 
chorage, and  in  all  the  channels,  the  greatestdepth  of  water  is  from  6i  to  7^  fiidioiiiB,  with 
sandy  bottom  in  the  middle.  In  going  in  the  only  care  reqfuirad  is  not  to  go  into  m  less 
depth  than  6i  fathoms. 

Description  of  At  Coast  of  Caraeas  and  the  Frontier  Idamds^from  Cape  Codera  to  Cape 

SL  Reman. 

CAPE  CODERA«  a  place  well  known  on  this  coast,  is  a  veiy  round  morra,  or  fain,  fes 
the  noTth  of  which,  about  a  mile,  a  tongue  of  low  famd  projects,  and  is  ao  denn  that  at 
half  a  cable's  length  frtmi  it  there  are  9  fiithoms  water,  on  sandy  bottom.  On  die  west 
Bide  this  tongue  forms  a  reiy  fine  anchorage,  named  Puerto  Conarioa,  or  Privntoer^a  Bar : 
to  enter  which  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  double  the  west  point  of  the  tongue,  done  to  wfaick 
there  is  a  farallon,  or  rock,  and  anchor  ao  soon  as  there  is  shelter  from  the  wind,  w^hsse- 
ever  the  depth  of  water  may  be  suitable;  with  an  understanding,  that  at  two  cnblea*  leagth 
from  the  shore  there  are  7  fathoms  water,  on  sandy  bottom.  At  the  south  extremity  of 
the  bay,  the  coast,  for  a  space  of  about  3  cables'  length,  is  a  low  swampy  bench,  to  ^ 
west^pwd  of  which  it  is  foul,  with  a  reef  stretching  about  half  a  cable's  lei^;tfa  firom  the 
shore.  The  west  point  of  the  bay,  named  Caracows,  has  on  the  north  side  n  rodk  dose 
to  it,  from  which  a  reef  extends  dbout  a  cable's  length. 

From  Cape  Codera  the  high  mountains  of  Caracas  are  nrible,  extending  anat  and 
west  many  leagues.  Nearly  14  mUes  N.  I  W.  from  the  cape,  liee  an  islet,  wliidi  a^ 
pears  like  a  ahip  under  sail :  it  is  very  dean,  except  about  a  musket  shot  to  the  north, 
where  there  are  two  sunken  rocks,  haring  between  them  and  the  islet  a  channd  of  great 
depth. 

From  Point  Caracoles  the  coast  runs  in  the  direction  of  W.  N.  W.,  a  distance  of  01 
miles,  to  Point  Maspa,  whence  it  trends  W.  by  S.  2i  miles,  to  Point  Chnspn,  w^hidi  » 
the  eastern  extremity  of  an  anchorage  of  the  same  name.  All  this  space  is  bordered  hw 
a  reef,  which  extends  one  mile  norSiwsrd  from  Point  Maspa,  and  terminates  at  Poiai 
Chuspa ;  for  this  reason  it  should  not  be  coasted  at  a  less  distance  than  2  miles. 

The  anchorage  of  Chuspa  is  excellent :  from  the  Point  Chuspa,  which  is  the  N.  E. 

Sunt  of  the  bay,  the  coast  runs  about  S.  W.  for  a  mile  and  a  hali^  to  the  monrh  of  tb«» 
iver  Chuspa,  on  the  east  bank  of  which  stands  the  town  of  Chuspa,  about  two  cables* 
length  from  the  beach. 

From  the  month  of  the  rirer  the  coast  rounds  to  the  westward  for  Ae  distance  of  I4 
mile,  to  Point  Curuau ;  to  the  southward  of  which,  at  about  one-third  ci  a  mile  inkuK*. 
stands  the  town  of  Curuau.  From  Point  Chuspa  to  that  of  Curuau  dm  shoie  is  r^wj 
dean,  and  the  only  guide  required  for  entering  the  anchorage  will  be  the  lead ;  bnt,  from 
Point  Curuau  the  coast  is  very  foul,  with  a  reef  extending  2  cables'  off,  and  oontniuimz 
so  to  La  Punta  del  Frayle,  (Friar's  Point,)  with  a  fiunllon,  or  rock,  of  the  same  name. 
about  a  cable's  length  frvm  it*  This  point  is  neariy  4  miles  from  Point  Curuau ;  between 
the  two  points  there  is  a  projection  to  the  north,  called  the  Sabana ;  and  to  the  nerth  ot 
it  lies  a  bank,  the  south  edge  of  which  is  about  a  mile  from  the  shoro :  its  greatest  axtoet 
is  about  a  mile  from  S.  £.  to  N.  W.,  on  rocky  bottom;  and,  although  the  general  de|p«fa 
on  it  is  from  8  to  4i  fiithoms,  in  some  places  there  aro  only  3i,  and  eren  lew  than  3 :  for 
which  rsason  it  should  be  carefully  araded^  It  lies  3  miles  from  the  anchorage  oi  Chus- 
pa ;  and,  as  in  fetching  that  place  it  will  be  neceasary  to  pass  near  to  Point  Chuspa,  diere 
can  be  but  little  risk  in  approaching  it;  it  will,  howerert  be  entirely  cleared,  by  taking 
care  to  be  to  the  northward  of  the  paimDel  of  Point  Chuspa,  before  crossing  the  marv&sa 
of  Curuau* 

From  Point  del  Frayle  die  directioa  of  die  coast  is  S.  86''  W^  for  the  distance  of  294 
miles,  to  the  anchorage  of  La  Gutiyra,*  on  every  part  of  which  a  ship  may  be  ancboved  at 
half  a  mfle»  «r-esanata  muBket  ahot'^  distancOj  from  the  shore.    _  . 


*  AbootS  miles  to  die  eastward  c^La  Ghiajra  is  the  litde  village  of  Macuto*  situated  in  a  sdmII  bar  W 
that  nanie,  and  is  an  exeelkot  place  Ibr  watejoBg  .  The  water  is  proearodfnimliiiee  iron  piftasiersiioats. 
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THE  PORT  OF  L AOUAYRA,  with  respect  to  its  commerce,  is  ike  principal  one 
on  this  coast :  it  canno^  properly  be  called  either  a  harbor  or  a  roadstead,  but  a  contiiraed 
coast,  with  a  litde  sinuosi^  between  Point  Carabellera  on  the  east,  and  Cape  Blanco  on 
the  west;  consequently,  it  affords  no  shelter  from  winds  in  the  N.  £.  and  N.  W.  quar- 
ters ;  and  the  trade  wind  from  l^e  eastward,  which  constantly  prevails,  sends  in  a  heavy 
sea.  To  prevent  ships  from  thwarting  the  sea  when  the  wind  subsides,  or  fells  calm, 
they  are  g;eneraUy  nkoored  with  a  cable  astern  to  the  westward :  the  bottom  is  good  hold- 
ing groot^,  and  at  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore  there  are  nearly  3  fathoms  water.  In 
ttns  anchorage,  it  is  seldom  that  any  other  wind  than  the  trade  is  experienced,  which, 
however,  sometimes^  for  short  Intervals,  does  veer  to  the  west ;  in  which  case,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ship  shoold  be  changed,  and  her  head  placed  the  westward  :  there  are  seldom 
any  land  winds,  but  there  are  squalls  from  the  S.  E.,  during  the  rainy  season.  Al&ough, 
from  the  nature  of  its  locality,  Lagoayra  cannot  be  considered  as  a  port  or  an  anchorage, 
yet,  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  it  is  both,  in  which  with  fresh,  or  indeed  with  hard 
gales,  ships  at  anchor  are  not  exposed  to  danger.*  Ships  from  sea,  bound  to  the  anchor- 
age of  Laguayra,  will  have  a  good  mark  in  a  very  high  and  steep  peak,  called  the  Peak 
of  Cares,  situated  about  9  miles  inland,  and  20  miles  to  the  eastvnird  of  the  anchorage. 
At  about  10  miles  to  the  westward  of  this  peak  is  another,  called  the  Peak  of  Nignatar; 
and  thence  a  range  of  mountains  extending  tovrsrds  Laguayra,  among  which  the  SOla  de 
Caracas,  (Saddle  of  Caracas,)  and  Mount  Avila,  may  be  very  well  distinguished ;  the 
latter  being  about  2  miles  inland,  and  nearly  on  the  meridian  of  the  anchorage.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  make  the  land  well  to  windward ;  there  will  then  be  no  danger  in  running 
down  to  the  anchorage.  Cables  are  sometimes  injured  here  by  some  anchors  lost  by  the 
English  in  one  of  their  expeditions  against  this  place. 

From  the  anchorage  of  Laguayra  the  coast  first  runs  west  for  the  distance  of  six  miles, 
and  thence  west  by  south  twenty  and  a  half  miles,  to  the  little  harbor  of  Cruz,  and  is 
sufficiently  clean  to  be  run  down  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  This  port  is  a  small  indent 
in  the  coast,  with  an  entrance  about  one  and  a  half  cablets  length  wide,  and  two  cables  in 
extent  inward ;  very  clean ;  for  at  half  a  ship's  length  from  the  coast,  all  round,  there  are 
four  and  a  half  fhthoms  water.  At  its  south  extremity  a  little  river  discharges  its  waters, 
and  off  its  eastern  point,  called  Point  la  Cruz,  there  is  a  rock  close  to  it.  Were  it  of 
greater  capacity,  tl^  anchorage  would  be  excellent;  but  it  is  so  smaU  as  to  be  eligible  for 
amaD  vessels  only. 

From  PcMUt  la  Cruz  die  coast  trends  S.  82^  W.,  a  distance  of  23  miles,  to  the  Boy  of 
Cats.  It  is  all  very  clean,  and  may  be  approached  with  safe^  to  the  distance  of  a  mile,- 
or  less.  About  2  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  this  bay,  and  5  miles  inland,  will  be  seen 
Monte  de  la  Meseta,  (Table  Mountain,)  and  at  about  the  same  distance  inland,  on  the  me- 
ridian of  Cata,  another,  called  Mount  Ocumare.  These  will  serve  as  marks  for  taking 
Cata  Bay,  or  die  anchorage  of  Ocumare,  which  is  farther  to  the  westward. 

Cata  Bay  is  half  a  mile  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  about  as  much  in  depth.  At  the 
eastern  point  there  is  an  islet  lying  almost  ck>se  to  it;  and  from  this  point  the  shore 
trends  to  the  south  to  the  extremity  of  the  bay,  where  a  river  fklls  into  it,  throwing  up  a 
bank,  with  little  water  on  it,  which  extends  almost  a  cable*s  length  from  the  shore.  Every 
other  part  of  the  bay  is  clean,  with  a  depth  of  water  from  25  to  4i  fathoms,  about  H  ca- 
ble's length  from  the  beach. 

Two-mirds  of  a  mile  westward  from  the  west  point  of  Cata  Bay,  is  the  eastern  point 
of  the  Bay  of  Ocumare,  in  which  there  is  very  good  anchorage.  An  islet  lies  off  the  east 
point,  in  a  N.  W.  direction  forming  with  it  a  strait,  or  channel,  of  about  half  a  cable's  length 
wide,  veiy  clean,  and  with  a  depth  not  less  than  6  fkthoms.  In  taking  the  anchorage  in 
this  bay,  pass  close  to  the  islet,  and  steer  to  the  south  until  shelter  is  obtained  from  the 
wind;  then  anchor  in  6  or  6i  fiithoms,  on  sand,  at  about  a  cable's  length,  or  a  little  more, 
southward  of  the  islet.  The  bay  has  many  banks  in  it,  but  the  lead  is  a  good  guide.  Care 
must  however  be  taken ;  for  as  the  anchorage  narrows  to  the  southward,  a  large  ship 
■  -    '         II  ■       ■         .  ■       _ — _ ■ 

dietant  about  84  feet  from  the  beach.  There  is  good  anchorage  all  over  the  bay,  and  the  soundings  are 
very  regular  in  approaching  the  watering  place.  On  soing  in  towards  the  Tillage  keep  the  watering  place 
in  a  line  with  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  chapel,  and  thAiighest  cocoa-nut  tree,  over  the  eoat  angle  of  the 
fort  west  of  the  village. 

There  is  a  depth  of  20  fathoms  at  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  with  a  street  of  the  vil- 
liwe,  close  by  the  watering  place,  open,  or  end  on;  and  the  easternmost  point  about  a  sail's  breadth  open 
oitbe  point  to  the  westward  of  it.    Remark  book  of  H.  M.  S.  Salisbury,  Captain  John  Wilson,  1819. 

*  Captain  F.  Chamir  says,  **  La  Guajrra  cannot  be  called  any  thing  else  than  a  dangerous  roadstead; 
but,  as  the  trade  wind  blows  ri{[ht  along  shore,  by  being  prepared,  a  ship  may  always  clear  the  land. 
The  town  and  lbrti6cations,  which  may  be  distinguished  at  a  long  distance,  mark  the  anchorage ;  the  fiMr^ 
mcr  bearing  S.  by  E.,  in  a  depth  of  10  fathoms,  at  1  ^  mile  from  the  shore,  is  as  secure  as  any  other.  The 
rollers  are  very  heavy,  and  oftentimes  it  is  dangerous  to  attempt  landing.  The  ground  is  very  bad  for 
holding,  and  in  a  good  strong  sea  braeae  yon  may  expect  lo  hnnff  your  anchors  home." 

Capt.  G.  G.  Lennock.  in  his  remarks  on  this  place,  observes  tnati  *'althou|^  during  the  hufiiBaae  of 
1815,  at  the  Leeward  Islands,  they  did  not  experience  any  wind  here,  jret  there  was  a  very  heavy  awaU  at 
the  anchorage,  which  drove  the  vosmIi  firom  their  ancbort  on  ihofe,  and  dashed  them  to  pieces  agaiasC 
the  socks." 
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may  poonUy  tx»aeh  the  gromid,  mleM  attention  be  paid  to  toft  and  Mp  ker  headway  m 
time.  A  riTer  frlb  into  this  bay  to  the  eoothward  of  die  islet,  having  on  ito  banka  a  few 
fiehermen's  hots. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  westward  from  the  islet  of  Oeomare,  lies  the  east  point  of  a  fasj, 
oalled  Cienega  do  Oeomare,  (the  Bog  or  Quagmire  of  Oeomare,)  which  ie,  in  hteX,  as 
more  than  a  swampy  opening  in  the  land,  and  which,  between  shoals  of  a  ree(  has  a 
channel  of  12  to  H  fiuhoms  water.  The  west  point  of  this  bay  is  fiarmed  by  an  laeistad 
morro  that  rises  on  the  kuw  land.  The  anchorage  is  very  bad,  and  fit  on^  fiir  aomA  eoaal* 
ing  vessels. 

One  nule  and  a  half  to  the  westward  of  the  Mono  of  Cienega  is  the  Harbor  of  Tntia- 
mo,  which  is  excellent,  and  capaUe  of  receiviag  every  class  of  shins.  At  the  eKtenv 
points  it  is  abont  a  mile  broad,  but  decreases  invnirds  to  two-thirds  of  a  mile.  FioiBtha 
entrance  to  its  south  extremity,  is  about  two  miles,  and  the  general  depth,  in  mid  rhaa 
nel,  is  from  25  to  18  fathoms,  on  mud  and  sand.  All  its  shores  are  bordered  by  a  t^d, 
extending  off  about  one-third  of  cable:  therefore,  by  not  approaching  nearer  tham  half  a 
cable's  length,  all  danger  will  be  avoided.  At  the  farther  extremity  of  the  harbor  dv 
river  Toriamo  dischargee  itself  on  a  sandy  beach-  Off  the  east  point,  at  a  cable*a  leaglh 
in  a  N.  W.  direction  lies  Turiamo  Islet. 

From  the  harbor  of  Turiamo,  westward,  at  the  distance  of  9  miles,  is  Porto  Cabefci 
This  part  of  the  shore  is  veiy  dean,  and  may  be  coasted  at  the  distance  of  a 
There  are  various  detached  islands  lying  off  it  to  the  eastward  of  Porto  CabeHo  ; 
sailing  by  or  between  them,  sufficient  information  will  be  obtained  by  inspectin 
Plan  of  the  Port,  published  at  the  Hydrogpraphical  Office,  which  indudea  all 
islands.* 

Porto  Cabello  is  a  channel  formed  by  aeveral  islets  and  toagnea  of  low  laad, 
with  mangroves.  Ships  desirous  of  entmring  must  be  warped  into  it ;  and  thoae  af  the 
largest  size  may  be  made  fast  to  the  mole,  not  requiring  even  die  use  of  a  phuik  to  laai 
from  them,  llie  mouth  of  this  channel  opena  into  a  spacioos  bay,  with  gixcaOent  aa- 
chorare,  in  10  to  12  fathoms,  sandy  mud,  and  well  sheltered  fiwn  the  trade  wind.  Being 
in  4i  faUionis,  will  be  near  enough  to  the  beach,  which  ia  rocky  and  foal.  The  batf 
berth  m  about  west  from  the  harbor's  mouth,  at  the  diatonce  of  3  or  4  cablea*  length,  ia 
11  or  12  fathoms.  In  this  harbor,  aO  Spanish  merchaat  ships  diat  go  to  Lagaayia,  are 
careened,  and  winter.  Each  ship,  so  soon  as  she  has  delivered  her  cargo  at  L agasrji^ 
proceeds  to  Porto  Cabello  for  greater  securi^,  to  receive  such  rapairB  aa  may  be  netes 
sary,  and  take  in  part  of  the  homeward  bound  cargo.  She  then  retaraa  to  Ijagaayia 
to  complete  her  lading.  At  Porto  Cabello  there  is  alvniys  a  body  of  good  shipwright^ 
^.,  although  it  is  not  very  numerous.  Ships  of  war  ahonld  only  enter  the  havhor  whea 
it  may  be  necessary  to  careen  them ;  for  other  purposes  it  ia  not  only  aoelesa,  bat  it  is 
prejndiciaL  They  should,  therefore,  always  remain  in  the  bay ;  for  the  exceaaive  heatia 
the  harbor,  die  mangroves  with  which  it  is  sunrounded,  added  to  any  degree  of  intoai- 
perance,  occasion  almost  immediate  attacks  of  putrid  fevers  and  the  Uack  wunift,  both  if 
which  aro  very  fatal  to  Europeans. 

The  coast  to  leeward,  or  to  the  westward  of  Porto  Cabello,  forms  a  great  bay,  calsd 
Tucacas,  or  the  Gulf  of  Triste,  (Dolefol,  or  Dreary  6ulf^\  in  which  there  are  aevcnl 
islets.  With  the  trade  winds  it  is  a  lee  shore,  and  rather  oangerous.  Ships  from  Ea> 
rope  should  keep  clear  of  it,  as  there  can  be  no  inducement  to  take  them  in.  Point  Tu- 
cacas, the  north  point  of  this  gulf,  bean  N.  28°  W.,  25  miles  from  the  moath  of  Ports 
Cabello :  therefore,  vessels  bound  westward  from  that  port  shouM  steer  about  N.  by  W., 
until  they  are  abreast  of  Point  Tucacas,  or  N.  N.  W.,  tf  they  intend  to  keep  done  ia  with 
the  point,  in  order  to  take  the  anchorage  at  it,  called  Chichiriviche. 

Point  Tucacas,  on  which  there  is  a  fixed  light,  is  formed  by  a  low  swampy  land,  leietgd 
with  mangroves,  which  projects  out  from  the  high  land  about  a  mile.  On  the  eaat  aide  of 
it  there  is  a  key,  about  a  inile  in  length  from  S.  £.  to  N.  W.,  called  Sombrero,  betweea 
which  and  the  coast  there  is  a  channel  barely  half  a  mile  wide ;  and  although  there  are  U 
fathoms  water  in  it,  it  is  dangerous  from  shoals,  and  the  reefa  extending  from  the  coast.  A 
key  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  it  is  also  surrounded  by  a  reef  of  two  cables'  breadth,  whidh  sboaU 
not  be  approached  at  less  than  a  mile  distant.  From  Point  Tucacas,  which  is  to  the  wiat 
ward  of  the  most  northerly  part  of  Sombrero  Key,  the  coast  runs  about  N.  W.    Ji  is 

*  It  sppesrs,  by  the  remaric*  of  Gapiaia  JsaMS  Momy,  of  H  U.  ship  VabvoBS,  that  there  is  a  wv 
good  and  wpacioiis  anchorage  betweca  lata  Lsrga,  or  Long  Iskiid,  awl  the  maia,  aad  aboai  3|  iaik»  'y 
windward  of  Porto  CabeMa  Tbcre  is  pleaty  ofrooai  lor  a  large  fleet,  in  10  or  12  tehooM  water.  Yoa 
Bay  Mil  into,  or  out  from,  this  anchorage,  Umnifffa  betweea  naj  of  the  islands;  bat  the  beet  pejaegt  s 

considered  to  be  roond  ibe  east  end  of  Long  Isluid,  between  it  and  the  Boain,  in  order  to  take  a  Wfl^ 
to  windward. 


last  two  cables' length;  theeasteadef  the  island  eae«.  and  the 
ttrt  on  the  taiU  aoove  ifoito  uabeoo,  w.  S.  W^distaat  3  or4  mllee.    This  Is  a  very 
Wood;  aad  fiesh  water  may  be  pioewed  from  the  river  oa  the  aMdn  a  Bttls  to  lea  waid. 
^  is  necessary  to  be  cautioas  of  a  shoal  that  lies  about  a  cable's  length  to  the    "'^ 
cf  LooalMML  ^ 
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low  and  fbnl,  with  a  reef  half  a  mila  broad,  wtach  extends  eo  far  ae  the  month  of  the  hariior 
of  Chichiriviche,  diatant  3  miles  from  the  point.  This  harbor  is  formed  bj  low  lands  co- 
Tared  with  mangroves ;  and,  although  well  sheltered  from  all  winds,  with  6i  fiithoms, 
good  holding  ground,  the  entrance  to  it  is  a  little  difRcnlt  on  account  of  shoals  and  reefs. 
The  east  point,  called  Chichbriviche,  presents  a  front  of  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  lengdi, 
fiom  which  a  reef  runs  off  about  three  cables*  length,  having  on  it  several  islets  that  must 
be  passed  on  the  outside.  To  the  north  of  these  there  is  a  key,  called  Peraza,  with  a 
foul  reef  all  around  it,  half  a  cable  broad.  This  key,  and  the  islands  off  the  point,  form 
a  channel  two  cables'  length  wide,  with  upwards  of  7  fathoms  water.  To  the  westward 
of  Peraza  Key  lies  another,  called  Chichiriviche  Key,  larger  than  the  former,  and  also 
annrounded  by  a  reef  of  a  cable's  length  broad.  Between  theae.  two  there  is  a  channel 
rather  more  dian  two  cables'  length  wide,  with  6  and  7  fathoms  water  in  it.  To  the  west 
of  Chichiriviche  Key  lies  the  west  point  of  the  harber,  forming  between  them  a  channel 
of  2i  cables'  length  wide,  with  5i,  6,  and  7i  frthoms.  There  are,  however,  two  shoals 
in  it,  with  only  2  fiMhoms  water  over  them.  A  half  a'  mile  north  from  Chichiriviche  Key, 
there  is  a  large  one,  called  Salt  Key,  from  the  salterns  in  it.  This  key  is  also  surrounded 
by  a  reef,  nsAriy  a  cable's  length  broad,  except  on  Uie  S.  W.  part.  Finally,  about  N. 
l^  £.,  at  the  distance  of  Ij  mile  from  Salt  Key,  lies  Borracho  Key,  which  is  very 
foul,  with  a  reef  extending  half  a  mile  from  the  N.  £.  and  S.  points  of  it.  AU  this  part 
of  the  sea  just  described  is  of  so  regular  a  bottom,  that  at  somewhat  more  than  one  half 
m  mile  from  the  coast  there  are  6i  fathoms,  which  depth  continues  so  6r  as  2  miles  north 
of  Borracho  Key,  where  there  are  14  fathoms,  on  sandy  mud.  To  enter  this  harbor, 
observe  that  on  setting  abreast  of  the  northernmost  part  of  Sombrero  Key,  which  should 
always  be  pased  on  its  ontskle,  place  the  ship's  head  towards  Peraza  Key,  and  on  ap- 
proaching it  steer  west,  so  as  to  pass  in  the  middle  of  the  strait  between  it  and  the  islets 
off  the  point,  until  Peraza  Key  bears  N.  £.  by  £.,  and  then  S.  W.  by  W.,  edging  towards 
Ihe^south,  so  soon  as  the  largest  islet  off  Point  Chichiriviche  bears  east ;  thence  run  un- 
der shelter  of  the  point,  luffing  up  to  S.  S.  £.,  and  there  anchor  in  6k  fathoms,  mud. 
The  plan  of  this  haibor  will  show  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done,  either  in  going  in  or 
coming  out. 

From  the  Harbor  of  Chichiriviche  the  direction  of  the  coast  is  N.  N.  W.  {  W.,  for 
Ae  distance  of  18  miles,  to  Point  St  Juan ;  the  ground  in  all  that  tract  is  so  regular,  that 
at  the  distance  of  4  miles,  there  are  only  14  fathoms  water :  the  only  danger  is  a  small 
tlwd,  called  La  Piragua,  lying  off  a  little  point,  named  Manatie,  about  four  and  a  quarter 
miles  before  arriving  at  Point  St.  Juan :  it  does  not,  however,  extend  more  than  a  mile 
firom  the  shore. 

Point  St.  Juaa  forms,  on  its  west  side,  a  large  bay,  but  so  shallow,  that  at  a  mile  firom 
Ae  beach,  there  are  no  more  than  31  fathoms  water.  N.  W.  of  the  point  there  are  two 
keys ;  die  iu^  half  a  mile  distant,  called  St.  Juan's  Key;  and  the  second,  nearly  2  miles 
forther,  named  the  N.  W.  Key.  On  the  N.  W.  side  of  Point  8t.  Juan,  a  reef  stretches 
off  about  2  cables*  length ;  and  the  Key  of  St.  Juan  is  surrounded  by  another  about  half 
that  breadth.  The  K.  W.  Key  is  also  surrounded  by  a  reef  that  extends  out  about  half  a 
mile  from  its  S.  £.  point,  having  on  it  several  keys  and  islets.  The  anchorage  is  to  the  S. 
W.  of  St.  Juan's  Key :  in  order  to  take  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass  to  the  northward 
and  westward  of  that  key,  and  anchor  in  any  depth  of  water  suitable  to  the  ship's  draught 
It  is  directed  to  pass  outside  of  St  Juan's  Key,  because  the  channel  formed  between  it 
and  the  point  is  eligible  for  small  vessds  only ;  not  alone  from  its  narrowness  and  the  foul- 
ness of  die  reef^  but  because  the  greatest  depth  of  water  is  only  Zi  fathoms. 

From  Point  St  Juan  the  direction  of  the  coast  is  about  N.  60^  W.,  for  the  distance  of 
19  miles,  to  Point  Ubero,  the  whole  space  being  cleaa,  and  the  depths  regular;  but  there 
is  a  farallon,  or  rock,  lying  near  a  rocky,  or  cliffy  part  of  the  shore,  about  8  miles  from 
Point  St.  Juan,  called  Penon  del  Soldado.  On  the  west  side  of  Point  Ubero  there  is  a 
bay,  but  being  veiy  shallow,  it  scarcely  affords  any  shelter  for  large  ships  from  the  trade 
wind.  About  N.  N.  W.,  one  and  a  half  mile  from  this  point  there  is  a  bank,  over  which 
the  least  depth  is  four  and  a  half  fathoms :  on  it  there  are  some  loose  rocks. 

From  Point  Ubero  to  that  of  Zamuro  the  distance  is  12  miles  N.  W.  by  W. ;  and  from 
Point  Zamuro  the  coast  runs  N.  77°  W.,  forming  various  sinuosities,  for  the  distance  of 
225  and  a  half  miles,  to  Point  Manaanilb ;  and  thence  S.  83°  W.,  14  miles,  to  Point  Tay- 
matayma.  All  this  coast  is  clean,  and  the  soundings  regular,  requiring  no  other  gnide 
than  the  lead  to  run  alons  it  at  half  a  league  distance ;  and  in  the  interior  are  several 
heights  that  may  be  seen  for  at  sea.  Between  the  Pointa  Manzanilla  and  Taymatayma 
the  coast  bends  in  to  the  southward ;  and  at  the  distance  of  5  miles  S.  62°  W.  from  the 
former,  is  the  Bay  of  Cumarebo,  being  a  sandy  beach,  so  called ;  the  town  of  the  same 
name  standing  on  a  hill  at  the  distance  of  3  miles  S.  £.  from  it  N.  N.  W.,  61  miles  from 
Ae  sandy  beach,  and  N.  65°  W.,  7i  miles  from  Point  Manzanilla,  lies  the  rocky  bank  of 
Cumarebo,  with  5^  fathoms  water  on  it,  and  from  1 1  to  18  fathoms  very  near  to  it  From 
Point  Taymatayma  the  coast  trends  S.  W.  by  W.,  about  4  miles,  to  Point  des  Frayles, 
«a  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  of  La  Vela  de  Coro.    This  bay  has  an  anchorage,  and,  in 
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proceeding  to  it,  no  other  gnde  liian  the  lead  b  required,  m  die  bottom  is  regokr  aed 
dean.  At  the  S.  £•  part  of  the  bay  stands  the  town  of  La  Vela  de  Coto ;  and  about  tve 
miles  inland  to  the  eastward  of  it,  an  Indian  village,  called  CarrixaL  The  Biver  Goto  iUk 
into  the  sea  1^  mile  west  of  the  town. 

From  the  River  Coro  the  coast  toms  abruptly  to  N.  W.  i  N.,  fimning  a  cham  of  oand 
hills  about  19  miles  in  length,  oniting  the  Peninsnla  of  Paragnana  with  the  eosat ;  these 
aand  hiOs  are  caled  the  Isthmus  of  Medanos,  or  Sand  Hills.  The  Eastern  Const  of  thii 
Peninsula  trends  true  north  for  15  miles,  to  Point  Auricula,  which  bean  N.  24^  W.  from 
the  Bay  of  Coro,  and  distant  33  miles:  afl  the  coast  has  yevy  regular  swindings,  diere  be- 
ing 18  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  10  miles  from  it. 

fVom  Point  Auricula  the  coast  trends  from  N.  by  W.  to  N.  W.  |  N^  a  distance  of  16i 
miles,  to  Point  Toroatey ;  and  thence  about  W.  iM.  W.,  3il  miles,  to  C^ie  San  Roman, 
the  northernmost  land  of  die  Peninsula.  The  mountain  of  Santa  Anna,  on  die  Peoinsab 
Paragnana,  may  be  seen  from  the  sea  at  the  distance  of  many  leagues. 

Due  north  from  Cape  Codera,  at  the  distance  of  23i  leagues,  liea  the  island  of  OrcUi, 
rather  flat ;  its  (peatest  extent  is  from  east  to  west*  On  its  nordi  coast  are  some  pesks, 
the  highest  of  which  is  at  its  western  extremity.  Off  the  east  end  a  key  runa  to  the  Docth- 
ward  about  3  miles ;  and  to  the  westward  of  it,  a  great  reef  extends  in  that  diredian, 
nearly  half  the  length  of  the  island :  there  are  several  keys  on  die  ree£  All  the  rest  of 
the  coast  is  clean,  and  may  be  approached  to  a  cablets  length.  On  the  S.  W.  port,  ncsr 
die  western  extremity,  there  is  a  very  clean  sandy  beach,  in  front  of  vHuch  there  is  a 
good  anchorage,  well  sheltered  from  the  trade  wind,  in  6  and  7  frthoms  water,  within  a 
cable  and  a  hStS  of  the  beach.  Half  a  mile  W.  N.  W.  from  the  west  point  of  the  island, 
there  is  a  l^gh  rock«  very  clean  and  steep,  fbnning  a  passage  eligiUe  finr  ahipe  of  aaj 
burthen.     , 

S.  W.  i  W.  from  Orchila,  and  S.  £.  by  E.  {  £.  from  the  east  end  of  die  Boecen,  dicn 
s  a  shfia]  with  3  fcthnms  water ;  the  form  of  the  shoal  ia  nearly  round,  and  is  nbont  H 
mile  round.     Long,  corrected  by  the  Roccas,  66^  27',  lat.  11°  42^. 

The  ROQUES.— Twenty-two  miles  to  the  westvrard  of  Orchila  fie  the  Roqfnea.  a 
assemblage  of  low  keys  raised  on  a  veir  dangerous  reeil  This  group  occupies  a 
of  12  miles  from  narU)  to  sontii,  and  23  irom  east  to  west;  of  which  the  S.  £.  ICey,  i 
Grande,  is  6  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  nearly  the  same  in  breadth.  To  the  -w* 
of  it  is  Key  Sal,  upwards  of  seven  miles  in  lengdi,  nearly  east  and  west,  veiy  narrow ;  and 
to  the  nordiward  and  westward  of  Key  Sal,  there  lie  a  great  number  of  smaUer  onea,  with- 
out any  passage  between  them.  The  noithenimost  group  consists  of  El  Roqae,  neailr 
two  miles  in  length,  E.  by  S.  and  W.  by  N.;  the  French  Keys,  four  in  number;  die  N. 
£.  Key,  Naman's  Key,  and  Purate  Key.  All  the  exterior  keys  on  the  edge  of  the  reci 
may  be  passed  at  a  mile  distance,  except  on  the  eastern  side,  where  the  leef  extends  ^- 
wards  of  three  miles  beyond  diera.  The  passages  between  the  keys  must  not  be  attempted 
as  most  of  them  are  barred  by  the  reef^  except  on  the  west  side  of  El  Roque  Key,  where 
diere  is  an  entrance  into  a  very  fine  bay,  formed  by  the  other  keys  and  reefr,  in  which 
there  are  from  13  to  20  fothoms  water ;  but  a  foul  rocky  bottom  frequently  does  grost 
damage  to  the  cables.  The  anchorage  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  key,  in  17  cnt  18  fiiriinssi 
water,  on  sand  and  rond«  and  about  three  cables'  length  from  the  beach.  The  Kaqmt 
Key  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  several  peaks  on  it,  that  may  be  seen  at  a  modeiatt 
distance.  It  will  be  most  prudent  to  give  all  these  keys  a  wide  berth,  as  the  yhauty  d 
them  will  be  perilous  to  a  ship,  particularly  at  night. 

PORT  EL  ROQUE.— In  October,  1827,  while  his  Majesty's  skmp  Anchne,  captaia 
W.  R.  A.  Pettman,  lay  at  the  above  anchorage,  a  veiy  fine  haihor  was  discovered  to  die 
eastward  of  £1  Roque,  and  surveyed  by  lieutenant,  now  commander,  E.  O.  Johnes :  a 
is  sheltered  on  the  north  by  the  French  Keys,  from  the  east  by  the  N.  E.  Key  and  the 
reef,  and  on  the  south  by  Pirate  and  Naman*s  Keys,  and  their  reefr.  From  die  Pha 
published  at  the  Ilydrographical  Office,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  space  of  nhoot  twa 
miles  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  wide  at  the  narrowest  part  between  the  reAfr,  where  shipi 
may  anchor  in  from  12  to  14  fiithoms,  and  ^^q  entrances,  or  oudets,  quite  dean. 

The  Instruction  "^jb^  **  Port  El  Roque  presents  consideraUe  advantagea,  as  n  safe  and 
convenient  anchorage,  over  that  which  seems  to  have  been  heretofore  made  nse  of  bj 
ships  of  war,  and  in  which  his  Majesty's  sloop  Arachne  came  to  anchor ;  as  it  will  be  e^ 
dent  by  a  reference  to  the  Plan,  that  from  whatever  quarter  of  the  compasa  the  wind 
might  blow,  a  vessel  could  scarce  find  a  difficult  in  getting  to  sea.  Nor,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  locked  in,  by  the  keys  and  reefs,  (a  circumstance,  of  course,  productiTp 
of  a  constant  smoothness  of  water,)  is  it  probable  she  should  receive  any  injury, 
her  commander  deem  it  neccessary  to  ride  out  a  gale  at  her  anchora. 

**  Beside  which,  a  ship  will  find  another  important  advantage  over  the  old 
that  of  having,  almost  invariably,  a  clear  unobstructed  trade  breeze  across  the  reeC  whicb 
can  bring  with  it  no  decaying  vegetable,  or  other  Impure  efiiuvia,  to  render  the  place  nn- 
wholesome :  a  circumstance  not  unlikely  to  occur,  to  the  detriment  of  a  ship's  company'i 
health,  in  the  road  where  the  Arachne  lay,  from  its  leeward  proximity  to  a  manfrovs 
manh. 
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**The  channels  are  clean,  and,  without  an  exception,  steep  to  die  ree6  on  either  side, 
which  are  of  coral,  and  have  scarcely  sufficient  water  on  their  edges  for  a  fonr-oared 
gig ;  thus  displaying  by  the  contrast  between  the  shades  of  deep  and  shallow  soundings, 
a  secure  guide  to  a  stranger  on  entering.  The  bottom  is  mostly  of  a  hard  sandy  nature, 
though  there  was  found  a  patch  of  stiff  clay  off  the  N.  £.  point  of  Pirate  Key,  in  thirteen 
fidhoms. 

**  The  islands,  with  the  exception  of  £1  Roque,  appear  to  be  of  a  corsf  formation,  with 
a  light  eandy  soil,  thickly  covered  with  the  samphire  plant :  most  having  salt  marshes, 
either  in  their  interior  or  just  within  the  reeik,  which  are  skirted  with  mangrove  and 
other  timber  trees,  sdffording  shelter  to  innumerable  families  of  boobies,  and  other  sqyatic 
birds ;  as  the  marshes  likewise  abound  in  several  delicious  kinds  of  the  snipe  genus,  that 
are  hv  no  means  difficult  to  be  got  at. 

**  Fish  of  excellent  quality  may  be  caught  in  plenty,  •ither  with  a  seine,  (the  method 
we  adopted,)  or  by  ancnoring  in  a  boat  near  the  reefs,  and  employing  hook  and  line  for 
that  purpose.  The  only  quadruped  that  came  under  observation,  was  a  small  descrip- 
tion of  rat,  several  of  which  were  met  with  In  visiting  the  peaks  of  £1  Roque.  Those 
heights  are  of  limestone,  whidi  is  removed  by  slaves,  and  bttmt  in  a  kiln  at  their  foot, 
(the  property  of  a  Dutchman,)  and  then  conveyed  to  the  island  of  Curazoa,  to  be  made 
use  of  in  the  erection  of  forts,  and  for  other  government  purposes.  TurUe  are  met  with, 
but  not  numerous. 

**  Ships  requiring  small  plank,  fine  wood,  boats'  knees  and  breast  hooks,  can  be  well 
•upphed  for  the  liS>or  of  cutting  them,  though  it  is  recommended,  should  time  admit 
of  it,  to  have  it  always  barked,  split,  or  sawed  up,  before  embarkation,  as,  should  the  sap 
lodge  upon  decks  or  any  thing  else,  the  stains  would  be  found  difficult  to  eradicate. 
There  is  a  well  of  water  upon  the  S.  W.  end  of  £1  Roque*  The  supply  is  uncertain, 
never,  however,  exceeding  80  galbns  a  day.  The  lime  burners  obtain  what  they  make 
use  of  by  digging  wells  in  tiie  sand ;  and  although  that  which  was  tasted  was  of  an  in- 
different quality,  it  is  not  improbable  that  by  a  deeper  excavation  better  may  be  procured. 

'^A  stranger,  in  running  for  the  heibor,  is  recommended  to  pass  to  the  westward  of  the 
peaks,  and  then  stretch  across  towards  Blackman's  Key,  which  may  be  easily  knowft, 
as  appearing,  without  the  use  of  a  glass,  like  a  single  large  rock,  (thovgh  actually  a  low 
islet  with  bushes  on  it,)  until  he  can  fotch  through  the  south  channel,  which  will  open 
clearly  to  sea  at  the  bearing  of  N.  16^  £.,  per  compass,  when  he  can  pass  with  safety 
between  Pirate  Key  on  the  lartMNurd,  and  a  small  dry  sand-bank  on  the  starboard  side, 
both  of  which  are  bokl  within  the  channel:  but  a  reef  extends  333  fiithoms  off  the  S.  S. 
W.  end  of  the  former,  which,  like  all  otiiers,  is  easily  traced  from  a  vessePs  deck  by 
the  eye. 

»*  On  the  foil  and  change  of  the  moon,  it  is  high  water  at  4h.  30m.  P.  M.  Spring  tides 
rise  3  feet  perpendicular." 

ISLA8  D£  AVfiS.— Thirty  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Roques  are  the  Islas  de 
Aves,  (Birds*  Islands,)  which  are  two  groups  of  keys,  rising  upon  two  distinct  reefo,  and 
forming  between  them  a  channel  of  9  miles  in  breadth.  These  keys  are  very  low  and 
flat ;  and  as  the  east  group  has  a  reef  extending  4  miles  to  the  north  from  it,  and  the 
western  another,  extending  6  miles  in  the  same  direction,  it  results  that  an  approach  to 
them,  especially  from  the  north,  is  extremely  dangerous ;  and  therefore  they  ought  to 
be  given  as  wide  a  berth  to  as  any.  other  dangerous  shoal. 

BU£N  AYR£  LIGHT.— On  Point  Rasa  del  Lacro  there  is  a  lighthouse,  containing 
a  fixed  light;  this  light  cannot  be  seen  to  the  northward :  the  tower  is  75  feet  high. 

BUEN  A  YR£  ISLAND.— To  the  westward  of  Aves,  and  at  the  distance  of  33  miles, 
is  the  Isknd  of  Buen  Ayre.  It  is  of  moderate  height,  with  several  mountains  and  peaks 
on  it,  the  most  elevated  of  which  is  close  to  the  north  point.  The  south  point  of  the 
island  is  rather  low  and  flat,  and  called  Point  Rasa  del  Lacre.  About  the  middle  of  the 
west  shoro,  there  is  a  town  and  a  small  fort.  Thero  also  is  the  anchorage,  which  is  so 
steep  that  at  H  cablets  length  from  the  shore  is  a  deptii  of  17  fathoms,  and  it  increases 
so  rapidly,  that  at  a  cable*s  length  further  out  there  are  60  fothoms.  For  this  reason  it 
is  necessary  to  run  out  and  make  fost  a  cable  to  the  shore.  Small  ships  shouk)  always 
be  prepared,  in  order  to  provent  the  anchor  from  dragging ;  for  should  she  be  driven  from 
the  anchorage,  it  will  cost  much  trouble  to  regain  it  From  the  west  part  of  the  anchor- 
age, at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  lies  an  island  named  Little  Boon  Ayro;  and  although  the 
passage  formed  by  it  on  the  N.  £.  will  admit  ships  of  any  size,  yet  it  will  be  preferable 
to  use  the  S.  W.  channel,  as  beioff  more  free,  both  inward  and  outward.  Thero  is  no 
danger  whatever  to  be  apprehended  at  the  distance  of  a  cable's  length  from  all  the  coast 
of  Buen  Ayre,  except  on  the  east  side,  where  a  reef  runs  out  in  some  places  more  than 
half  a  mile;  but  the  N.  £.  and  S.  £.  points  are  very  clean. 

CURAZ^O  ISLAND. — Twenty-seven  miles  westward  from  the  south  point  of  Buen 
Ayre  lies  the  S.  £.  point  of  the  Island  Curazao.  It  thence  extends  about  N.  W.  i  W., 
35  miles,  but  the  greatest  breadth  does  not  exceed  6  miles.  It  is  moderately  high,  with 
some  mountains,  that  may  be  seen  from  a  considerable  distance  at  sea.    All  its  coasts  are 
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▼eiy  desB, and  vmj  be  paaied  utih^dm^aMice  of  «  caUe's  leoglli,  widMNit  rink.  8.  £.1^ 
£.  from  dbe  S.  £.  point,  named  Canon,  at  the  diofeuioe  ef  4  milea,  tfaeie  ia  a  inle  kw 
aandy  idand,  named  Litde  Cmaaao,  whikh,  aJthongh  Teiy  dean,  ii,  from  its  luwiiem, 
dangerona  at  ni|^t  and  in  thick  weather.  Lientenant  D.  F.  CampbeD  M^a,  «^No  pait 
of  thb  island  appean  elevated  more  than  6  or  8  feet  above  the  level  of  die  aea,  exeept 
that  on  the  west  end  there  are  two  amafl  chimpe  of  mangrove  bnahes,  ahowing  faiglMr 
than  the  rest  of  this  land.  The  crew  of  a  Dotch  National  Corvette  had  been  eanpk^ed 
(1826)  in  erecting  on  the  eaat  end  a  large  cairn  of  alones,  having  on  its  top  an  6ld  tree, 
and  bearing  at  a  distance  a  great  reaemblanee  to  a  martoDo  tower.  It  bean  frona  iha 
moontun  of  Sta.  Barbara,  on  Uie  S.  £.  side  of  Coraiao,  E.  b^  S.,  bj  inmpnai  He 
paAed  within  half  a  cable's  lengft  of  the  N.  £.,  N.,  and  N.  W.  adea  of  the 
got  no  bottom  with  a  line  of  40  fathoms." 

The  Island  of  Curasao  haa  muxy  bays  and  hMban,  the  principal  of  wfaieh, 
whole  commerce  of  the  island  is  carried  op,  ia  St.  AAae*a,  on  the  weat  coasft, 
the  dirtance  of  141  miles  from  Point  Canon.  To  the  eaitwaid  of  this,  abooa  6 
another  bay,  named  Sts.  Bariianu  In  proceeding  to  the  Harixir  of  St.  Anoe,  it  wil  ba 
proper  to  miake  Point  Canon,  so  as  to  ran  down  the  coast  at  one  or  two  miea* 
taking  care  not  to  get  to  leeward  of  the  hariior's  mooth,  aa  the  cnirent 
aiderable  strength  to  the  westward.  The  entnmoe  is  very  narrow,  andfimnedbj 
of  k>w  land.  That  in  the  inner  part  also  forms  Iszge  lagoons.  On  the 
stands  Fort  Amsterdam  and  the  prindpal  town  of  the  island,  inhabitod  by 
Jews.  On  an  islet  close  to  the  west  point  there  is  a  battery,  triiich,  with  Fort 
dam,  defends  the  mouth  of  the  harbor;  and  on  the  western  shore  stands  the 
habited  by  the  Catholics.  The  channel  leading  into  the  bsy  nms  in  about  N.  K.  by  N^ 
is  three-quartora  of  a  mile  long,  and  a  cable's  fengdi  broad,  except  between  tibe  farti  & 
the  entrance,  where  it  is  barely  half  that  breadth.  The  towns,  wharfr,  and 
are  on  die  banks  of  this  channel,  where  also  diips  anchor  and  are  esreened.  l^o 
the  channel  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  windvfard  coast  doae  on  board,  but  not 
a  cable's  lencth,  aa  there  are  rocka,  and  also  a  reeC  extending  about  ene-third  of  a 
fiom  it:  ana  on  getting  abreast  of  the  batteries  on  the  point  of  Fort  Amatardam 
enough  to  bring  ue  ahq»'s  head  towards  the  battery  on  the  islet  at  the  w< 
then  stand  inward  through  the  middle  of  die  channel.  The  Dutch  always  hacvea 
ready  to  assist  in  towing  ships  into  the  harbor. 

ORUBA  ISLAND ^At  the  distance  of  43  mika  to  the  westward  of  the  moat 

erfy  part  of  Curasao,  lies  the  S.  £.  paint  of  the  Island  of  Oraba,  which  estends 
nearly  N.  W.  17  miles,  and  is  4  mUes  wide.    Akhouji^  low,  there  are  some  hei^Ma 
it,  that  may  be  seen  at  a  moderate  distance  off,  particularly  one,  which,  from  ito 
blance  to,  is  called  the  Sugpur-toaf.     All  the  eastern  coast  Is  very  dean,  and  ~ 
islets  dose  to  it.    On  die  western  coast  there  is  a  chain  of  keya,  extending 
as  the  west  point.     These  may  be  eoaaled  on  the  outride,  at  the  distance  of  two 
length,  if  neceasary.    This  isluid  lies  to  the  northward  of  Cape  St.  Ronmn,  the  ~ 
diato  diannel  beinal3  miles  wkie»  and  very  clear. 

Lieutenant  D.T.  Campbell,  commanding  his  Bfijesty's  adiooner  Monkey, 
Oraba  in  September,  1826.  From  his  remvka  we  extract  the  following: — The 
ia  moderate^  high;  die  east  part  even,  and  gradually  lowering  to  a  point.  TIm 
end,  at  a  distance,  appeara  like  broken  hummocka.  The  Sugar-loaf  Hill,  which  is 
7  miles  to  the  N.  W .  point,  is  the  highest  in  the  island,  and  may  be  seen  atthe 
of  18  or  20  miles.  A  chain  of  low  buahy  keys,  etretehes  along  the  south  shore,  boU  ta 
having,  at  a  cable's  length  off;  no  sounding  with  the  hand  lead.  These  keys  tamunate 
in  a  rodgr  islet,  considerably  higher  than  the  rest,  about  3  mUes  to  the  westward  of  thf 
east  pmnt,  and  2  cables'  lengdi  offshore.  About  3  mUes  to  the  westward  frf"  die  Sugsr- 
kaf  there  is  a  projecting  point,  having  an  opening  between  the  keya  to  leewwd  of  it 
To  take  the  shelter  aflMed  by  this  point,  it  Is  necessary  to  get  clooe  in  with  the  had 
ao  £ur  to  windward  as  the  Sogar4oaf,  and  run  along  shore  till  die  port  beara  N.  N.  W. 
when  the  flag-staff  wUl  come  on  with  a  small  red  house  otsnding  by  it^lf  on  a  hiU  beluDd. 
These  marks  kept  in  a  line  vrill  lead  clear  of  a  rocky  ledge  at  £e  extremity  of  the  poitf. 
To  leeward  it  is  all  cksar.  When  hr  enough  m  to  be  sheltered  finom  the  bteese,  yoa 
may  anchor  in  4  to  5  fathoms,  on  sandy  b^tom.  There  are,  however,  aoaae  rockv 
ps^es  to  be  carefully  avoided.  It  is  particularly  necessary  for  a  stranger  to  get  doss 
in  with  the  keys  well  to  windward,  otherwise  the  enrent  will  sweep  him  so  far  pM  the 
opening  as  will  require  half  a  day  to  beat  up  again.  There  is  also  good  anchorage  in  frost 
6  to  12  fathoms  under  the  west  end  of  the  island ;  but  as  procurinf  provisiona,  or  tempo- 
nury  refit,  can  be  the  only  inducements  for  visitiog  Oruba,  it  is  advisable  to  go  into  the 
harbor,  which  is  disdngaished  by  die  town  along  the  beach,  dose  to  leeward  of  the  sandv 
point,  and  named  Port  CabaUos.  The  pikMa  are  skillful  and  attentive ;  and  the  anclionige. 
wtthin  the  re€lp  and  dose  to  the  town,  m  3  fathoms  water,  sandy  bottom,  is  r&j  good. 
Fresh  water  is  scarce,  there  being  no  spring.  It  is  coOeded  in  tanks  in  the  months  sf 
September  and  Octobart  but  ia  good  and  whdesome." 
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Thb  foOowiDg  is  ftwa  the  renuurlu  of  Gapl;  T.  W.  Carter,  «f  Ub  Majettyli  ahip  Ema* 
loos,  October  1,  1816 : 

'*  The  beet  anchorage  aboat  this  ialaiid  is  on  tlie  sooth  eide,  about  4  or  5  miles  to  the 
nordi-westward  of  the  ▼illage.  Yon  may  anchor  oo  a  white  shoal  in  abcmt  7  fii^oms, 
with  a  low  and  very  white  sandy  point  bearing  N.  i  £.,  a  reinariuible  monntain,  nearly 
resembling  a  sogar-loaft  at  the  back  of  the  town,  £•  by  S.,  and  the  eastommost  extremity 
of  the  land  S.  £.,  at  three-quarters  of  a  mile  offshore.  Yov  must  look  Ibr  a  clean  spot 
to  drop  your  anchor,  as  some  parts  are  rocky.  Water  may  be  procored  here  by  digging 
a  few  feet  in  the  sand,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  beach." 

The  CMfof  Vcnezuda^  or  cf  J^araeayho. 

From  Cape  St.  Roman  the  coast  nms  S.  62^  W,  a  distance  of  13  mifev,  to  Point  Ma* 
ooUa.  It  is  all  shallow  and  clean,*  and  may  be'safely  approached  by  the  lead.  This 
point,  and  Point  Espada,  (Sword  Point,)  which  lies  nearly  west  from  it,  at  the  distance 
of  50  miles,  form  the  entrance  of  the  GKilf  of  Venezuela,  or  of  Maracaybo.  The  south 
extremity  of  this  gulf  opens  into  the  Ghreat  Lagoon  of  Maracaybo,  by  a  Delta  that  ha^ 
but  one  mouth  navigable,  and  that  only  for  vessels  drawing  no  more  than  12  feet  water, 
as  there  is  a  bar,  upon  which  there  is  no  more  than  14  feet.  Hitherto  no  chart  of  the 
ooasts  of  this  gulf  has  been  drawn  from  actual  survey,  nor  is  the  situatbn  of  the  bar  ac- 
curately laid  down:  yet,  from  practice,  the  course  to  it  is  tolerably  weH  known,  bodi 
from  Point  MacoHa  and  Point  Espada.  The  Hydrograpbie  Commission,  under  Uie 
command  of  Captain  Don  Joaqnim  Francisco  Fidalgo,  surveyed  and  drew  a  chart  of  that 
{tort  of  the  east  coast  from  Point  Macolla  to  Point  Arenasv  which  is  a  little  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  bar.  The  inspection  of  ihia  diart  will  prove  a  sufficient  guide;  and  as  the 
water  is  shaHow,  but  without  banks,  or  detached  islands,  the  lead  is  the  best  guide  that 
can  be  recommended.  The  same  may  be  recommended  fbr  the  weit  coast,  whtco,  though 
not  surveyed,  has  been  well  explored;  and  it  is  ascertained  that  it  may  be  safely  ap- 
proached to  the  depth  of  6  or  5  fethoms,  in  every  part.  Those  who  enter  this  gulf  have 
generally  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  proceed  to  the  lagoon,  for  the  purpose  of  load- 
ing with  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  other  produce.  We  shall,  therefore,  now  proceed  to  g^e 
some  instmctions  for  navigating  it  with  certainty. 

Being  4  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Cape  St.  Roman,  and  thence  steering  S.  W.  by 
S.,  will  take  a  ship  in  sight  of  the  Mesas  of  Borojo,  which  are  some  level  hillocks,  or 
sand-hiUs,  situated  to  the  east  of  the  bar.  From  this  situation  steer  about  west,  keeping 
at  the  distance  of  2  leagues  from  the  coast,  and  in  from  Ak  to  5i  fathoms  water,  until  the 
Castles  of  Zapara  and  San  Carlos  appear  in  sight:  these  defend  the  entrance  of  the  la- 
soon,  and  are  placed,  the  first  on  the  eastern  point,  and  the  second  on  the  western.. 
They  are  not,  however,  on  the  bar,  but  rather  to  the  southward  of  it ;  the  bar  itself  being 
formed  by  the  shoaU^  wfaidi  extend  out  W.  N.  W.  to  Ae  distance  of  2i  or  3  miles  from* 
the  Bajo  Seco,  or  Dnr  Shoal.  The  sea  breaks  on  all  these  shoals,  and  the  deeper  water 
is  easily  distlnruished  by  its  having  no  breakers.  This  will  be  found  by  keeping  at  one 
and  a  hairs  cable's  length  from  the  ontermost  breakers  off  Bajo  Seco.  This  Bajo  Seco 
is  an  blet  of  sand,  which  m  about  a  cable  and  a  half  over  in  every  direction :  it  lies  N.  N* 
£.,  at  the  distance  of  one  and  a  half  mile  from  San  Carlos  Castle,  and  at  about  east  from 
it  will  be  seen  the  other,  named  Zapara.  The  island  of  this  name  has  some  very  high 
mangroves;  and  outside  of  it,  in  5i  or  6^  fiithoms,  the  bottom  is  hard  nrad,  mixed  with 
eand;  and  this  is  where  ships  ought  to  anchor,  in  case  of  necessity;  obeerving  that  the 
grouud  tackle  ought  to  be  good,  as  the  prevailing  wind  blows  very  fresh  at  the  ptece. 

Being  off  Point  Espada.  at  the  distance  of  2  leagues,  and  bound  to  the  Imr,  steering  a 
S.  S.  W.  i  W.  course  will  take  a  ship  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  islet  named  Bajo  Seco. 

On  this  course,  as  weB  as  the  former,  the  depth  diminishes  very  gradually  as  you  ad- 
vance southward;  and  it  will  be  advisable  not  to  approach  the  Imr  in  the  night,  but  to 
run  out  again,  or  make  short  boards  about  4  leagues  from  it,  until  daylight  comes  on. 
The  breezes  in  this  gulf  are  fresh,  and  from  N.  N.  E.,  which  cause  a  heavy  sea  on  the 
bar  and  all  the  sooth  shore;  so  that  there  is  great  risk  of  getting  aground,  which  must  be 
guarded  against.  *^ 

High  water  on  this  bar  takes  place,  on  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  at  a  quarter  after 
5  o'clock,  afternoon:  on  spring  tides,  the  water  rises  from 2  to  2i  feet    The  least  water 

*Bjr  the  remarki  of  Capt.  T.  W  Carter,  of  bis  Majesty's  »hip  Eimiloiw,  we  find  that  on  the  2Uh  of 
September,  I8li%  when  standing  towards  tne  Bhore,  Cape  St.  Roman  bearing  E.  N.  E.  1  E  ,  distant  from 
12  to  15  miies,  and  offshore  about  3  miles,  they  fell  in  with  a  shoal  on  which  the  water  broke,  having  close 
to  it  15  fatbonis.  He  fort  her  adds,  ^  The  land  being  very  low  about  this  part  of  the  coast,  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  beat  up  along  ^bors  during  sight ;  althougn,  with  the  westerly  cuirent  tuasiDg  throagfa  the  chan- 
nel, a  strong  counter  current  will  Iw  found  along  shore,  and  with  the  veiy  strong  breeses  that  you  Orequent- 
ly  get  in  this  channel,  it  ia  difficult  to  get  up,  except  oy  beating  in  shore.  You  will,  however,  find  good 
anchorage  all  along  this  part  of  the  coast,  in  from  5  to  10  fothoms ;  and  daring  the  day  yon  mayseeatt 
your  danger." 
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cadMlNV.atlri^walar.iiidMMMOBflfdM  fansMi.  ■  14 fbct 8 n^Ms;  Mdl6ifce 
io  the  raiojr  wemmm,  which  is  AngofC.  September,  OcSober  and  Novenber. 

The  bv  cuMoat  be  craawd  wUioQt  a  pibt;  and  tfaeraibre  aa  aoon  aa  the  dup  a 
noith  aod  aiNitfa  with  the  Caalle  of  San  Cailoa.  and  IB  o|  CadioaH  water,  the  ooani 

beahned  tothe  weat,  vatfl  io  the  depth  of  41  Jathama,  wfaeathe  faraaketBoa  iIm 

will  be  aeen  in  a  fine,  about  W.  N.  W .  Cootiniie  etoering  to  the  weatwaid,  kaeptag  dv 
aaine  d^di,  until  getting  abraaiC  of  the  last  breakara,  whidi  will  be  near  the  movth,  hem 
to  on  the  atarboard  tack;  or,  idiat  ia  bettart  nuke  abort  feacka  off  and  on.  until  the  pviat 
gets  on  board. 

Steering  fiir  the  bar,  the  fiat  object  that  cornea  in  ai^^  aa  being  the  hi^ieat  thera- 
aboat,  ia  the  lafauvi  of  Todaa»  or  Todoa,  which  Sea  about  3  milea  ta»  the  auuthwnrd  of  the 
Caatle  of  Sao  Carloa:  afaape  a  conne  towards  thia  isfauid,  until  the  caatlea  and  tiw  Bajo 
Seoo  can  be  aeen,  and  then  proceed  aa  define  directed. 

A  knowledge  of  the  exact  siUuUiim  of  the  month  of  the  bar  ia  wery  easential:  diat  m^ 
to  the  westward  of  die  meridian  of  the  Castle  of  San  Carios;  becanae,  without  ttiia  vbAk- 
motion,  every  penon  woold  sappoaeit  to  be  between  the  Bajo  Seco  and  the  enatom  csait. 
where  Zapaia  Caatle  stands.  By  snch  a  mistake,  the^ship  might  be  cost  aw^  on  tfas 
shoals,  or,  if  attempting  to  enter  it,  it  woold  be  a  prodigy  if  every  perMm  oo  boovd  did  mt 
perish :  nnfbrtaoatoly,  sncl^  accidentB  have  sometimes  occnrred. 

Vessels  drawing  fivm  9  to  12  feet  water,  shonld  endeavor  to  be  at  the  entnnee  at  hi{^ 
water,  to  avoid  all  danger  of  even  touching;  lor  if  she  would  not  answer  the  helna  imms- 
diateJ^,  the  peril  woold  be  imminent.  In  auch  an  event,  from  the  Banowoaaa  q£  lbs 
channel,  shipwreck  would  be  inevitable. 

A  pilot  is  also  requisite  for  getting  over  the  Bar  outward,  and  clearing  the  siioob :  ate 
which,  particular  iostmctions  for  sailing  out  of  the  Gulf  are  necessary :  for  oUMNigb  it 
must  be  done  by  working  out,  yet  every  navigator  knows  how  to  rognlato  hia  tacks,  m 
that  they  may  be  more  or  less  favorable;  and  here  he  may  prolong  either  tock  witkost 
any  other  guide  than  the  lead.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remark,  that  in  tfae  Gulf  ^ 
wind  generally  shifts  to  the  north,  or  nearly  so,  at  4  or  5  o*ck)ck,  P.  M.;  therefore,  ea- 
deavors  should  be  mode  to  get  near  the  Western  Coast  about  that  time,  in  order  to  taks 
advantage  of  it  for  ft  long  board  to  the  £.  N.  £. ;  and  to  g9  on  the  other  tack  opno.  m 
soon  as  the  wind  rounds  back  again  to  the  eastward;  not  only  to  gain  norttiiiig  by  it,  bsa 
alao  to  get  again  over  the  West  Coast,  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  next  shift  of  wind  t9 
to  the  north. 

Direetumsfir  Navigatingjram  SaiUa  Martha  la  Ae  Bar  of  Maraeayho,  by  CofL. 

Frederick  Chamier,  B.  iV.,  1826. 


**  In  sailing  from  Santa  Martha  for  Maracaybo,  I  rounded  Cape  Aguja  quite 
by  keeping  within  five  miles  of  the  foot  of  the  Snow  Mountains,  carried  the 
of  the  Magdalena  up  to  Cape  la  Vela,  and  had  likewiae  light  winds  from  the 

**  On  nearing  Rio  de  la  Uacha,  you  must  keep  the  lead  going,  aa  you  will  be  in  5  and  7 
fitthoms  water  the  whole  night.  After  passing  Cape  la  Vela,  the  best  plan  ia  to  anaks 
one  good  stretch  to  sea,  and  the  next  morning  you  will  in  all  probability  weather  Caps 
Chichibacoa :  in  which  case  you  will  weather  Punte  Espada,  and  be  able  to  atoiid  for  tbo 
Bar  of  Maracaybo.  You  wUl  run  the  greater  distsnce  from  Punte  Elspado  in  9  and  li 
fiithoms,  and  the  shoaling  of  the  water  w^  be  a  guide  to  shorten  aail  for  daylight. 

**The  best  anchorage  is  with  the  Castle  of  the  Bajo  Seco  in  a  line  with  tfaot  at  St. 
Carios,  and  distant  from  the  latter  about  7  miles,  in  about  6  fothoms  water. 

««The  entrance  of  the  Bar  is  in  lat.  11°  2':  k>ng.,  by  chronometer,  71<>  43'  W. 

**The  Bar  of  Maracaybo  is  a  shiftiog  bar ;  formerly  the  entrance  waa  by  die  ^'■V^*^  of 
Zapara,  on  the  west  end  of  which  stands  the  Old  Fort  It  then  formed  ite  choooel  ta 
the  southward  of  Bajo  Seco  (which  at  that  time  was  not  above  water,  although  now  aa 
island  of  some  magnitude,  and  the  principal  defence  of  the  entrance,)  but  now  it  aeeiaa  t» 
have  settled  into  a  permanent  channel  of  13  feet  depth,  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Bajo  Seco. 
The  whole  Bar  is  a  quicksand,  and  when  the  Britomart  grounded  in  passing,  olduMif!! 
the  stream  anchor  was  towed  in  the  cutter  a  cable's  length  astern,  and  dropped  inatonthr. 
yet  we  hove  it  up  without  starting  the  vessel  in  the  slightest  degree.  Having  nltiaiatelT 
been  obliged  to  heave  the  guns  overboard,  the  sand  covered  them  so  deeply,  that  the  buoy 
rope,  which  was  the  same  as  is  allowed  for  an  anchor  of  16  cwt.,  snapped  before  we 
could  raise  the  gun  sufficiently  to  sweep  it,  and  that  only  the  next  day. 

**  To  pass  the  Bar,  a  pik>t  should  always  be  taken  :  the  difficulty  is  to  get  one  ;  an  oil 
Spanish  ordinance  being  still  in  force,  that  no  foreisn  man-of-war  is  to  be  taken  ocroso. 

'*  The  town  of  Maracaybo  stands  21  miles  up  tne  lake,  and  you  have  to  poaa  over  ths 
Tabbaoo,  ahoals  of  soft  mud,  with  about  10  feet,  in  aome  piaoes,  which  yoa  naoj  dbag 
through  widi  ease. 

**  I  came  out  over  the  Bar  against  a  head  sea,  drawing  11  feet  fore  and  aft,  and 
touched. 
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**  Water  can  be  procured,  if  70a  are  outside  of  the  Bar,  from  the  main  hnd,  ezaetljr 
opposite  the  fort  of  the  Bajo  Seco :  and,  if  inside,  tiie  lake  it  fresh  water  10  milee  above 
the  Bar.  The  seine  may  be  drawn  any  where  in  the  sandy  bays ;  but  the  alligators  art 
very  plentiful. 

**  Although  the  Derrotero  de  las  Antillas  and  others  mention  the  depth  of  water  on  the 
Bar  in  the  rainy  season,  from  August  to  November,  to  be  161  feet,  yet  no  more  than  14 
feet,  and  that  only  in  one  place,  could  I  succeed  in  finding.  The  tides  are  very  strong 
indeed.*' 

C(m^^ul^xin  of  ike  Coast  from  Point  Espada  to  Carihagena. 

m 

It  has  been  already  said  that  Point  Espada  is  the  west  point  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Onlf  of  Venezuela,  or  of  Maracaybo ;  from  it  the  coast  trends  about  N.  W.  by  N.  a  dis- 
tance of  13  miles,  to  Cape  Chichibacoa,  and  is  all  so  clean  and  shallow,  that  the  lead  is  a 
sufficient  guide :  and,  although  the  coast  is  low,  there  are  several  peaks  which  rise  inland, 
the  highest  of  which  are  named  Sierras  de  Aceyte. 

From  Cape  Chichibacoa,  N.  75^  £.,  at-the  distance  of  10  mfles,  are  the  Monges  del 
Sur,  or  Southern  Monks,  which  are  two  very  small  and  peifectly  cMnn  islets,  so  that 
they  may  be  passed  at  the  distance  of  half  a  cable's  length,  yrithout  any  fear*  About  N. 
£.  by  S.  from  them,  at  the  distance  of  3  miles,  there  is  another,  named  Monge  del  Este, 
or  East  Monk,  which  is  also  very  clean  ;  and  at  the  distance  of  8  miles  N.  i  W  •  from  the 
first  is  another  group  of  seven  islets,  named  Monges  del  Norte,  or  Northern  Monks ;  these 
Tefoul  with  a  reef,  and  ought  not  to  be  approached  at  less  than  a  mile.  The  channels 
which  the  Northern  Monks  form  with  the  east  and  with  the  Southern  Monks,  as  well  aa 
between  them  and  the  coast,  are  veiy  free  and  clean ;  therefore  there  is  not  the  least  risk 
in  navigating  them. 

From  Cape  Chichibacoa  the  coast  beods  nearly  W.  N.  W.,  25  miles,  to  Point  Gallinaa,* 
which  is  the  most  nortiierly  part  of  all  this  coast.  From  Point  Gallinas  the  coast  bends 
to  W.  S.  W.  a  distance  of  5  miles  to  Point  Aguja,  from  which  a  shoal  bank  extends  a 
mile  out  to  sea.  At  Point  Aguja  die  coast  turns  to  the  southward,  and  forms  a  bay  of 
email  extent,  named  Bahia  Honda  Cbtcha,  or  Little  Bay  Honda,  whtch  has  very  shallow 
water,  and  affords  no  shelter :  next  to  this  is  the  HaWior  of  Bahia  Honda,  the  eastern 
point  of  which  is  4  miles  from  Point  Aguja. 

BAHIA  HONDA  is  a  bay  oi  great  extent,  and  its  mouth  is  3  miles  wide.  In  enter- 
ing this  bay  you  have  only  to  be  careful  to  avoid  a  shoal  which  lies  in  the  mouth  of  it, 
and  |n  a  line  with  the  2  points  of  the  entrance,  and  which  is  distant  from  the  west  point 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  from  the  east  point  a  mile  and  two-thirds.  This  bank, 
whose  greatest  extension  is  nearly  E.  and  W.,  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in  length,  or  a 
little  more ;  and  the  least  depth  of  water  on  it  is  at  the  east  end,  where  there  is  only  one 
foot;  upon  which,  with  the  slightest  wind,  the  sea  breaks.  In  other  respects  the  bay  Is 
ahaltow  and  clean,  so  that  no  other  guide  than  the  lead  is  required  for  choosing  an  anchor- 
ing place  in  it,  the  depths  being  from  4  to  8  fathoms.  The  coast  from  Cape  Chichibacoa 
to  this  bay,' is  low  and  level,  but  clean  and  shallow,  so  that  no  other  guide  than  the  lead 
will  be  r^uired. 

From  the  west  point  of  Bahia  Honda  the  coast  runs  about  S.  W.  for  the  distance  of  11 
miles,  to  a  large  Bav,  named  £1  Portete,  the  entrance  of  which  is  yeiy  narrow,  and  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  interior  will  admit  none  but  smaU  vessels.  From  £1  Portete  the 
coast  trends  about  west,  for  a  distance  of  14  miles,  to  Cape  la  Vela;  the  coast  is  clean, 
and  from  Bahia  Honda  the  kind  begins  to  rise  higher.  One  league  before  arriving  at  Cape 
la  Vela  there  is  a  little  hill,  in  form  'of  a  sugar-loaC  against  which  the  sea  brMks,  and 
which  projects  about  half  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  the  rest  of  the  shore.  From  this 
hill  the  land  continues  of  a  good  height,  rounding  southward  so  for  as  the  west  point, 
which  is  that  properly  named  Cape  bi  Vela :  about  2k  cables*  length  to  the  westward  of 
this  point,  there  is  an  islet,  or  rock,  very  clean  and  steep  to,  which  may  be  passed  at  a 
ship's  length*  if  yon  please.  The  channel  between  it  and  the  cape  is  quite  clear,  and 
may  be  run  through  without  risk  of  danger,  there  being  5i  fothoms  in  the  middle  of  it; 
but  it  is  better  to  keep  near  the  islet  than  the  cape,  because  there  are  51  fiithoms  water 
close  to  the  former,  and  only  4,  or  even  less  than  3,  near  the  latter.  The  land  about  Cape 
la  Vela  is  very  sterile,  and  S.  E.  from  it,  about  7  miles  inland,  diere  rises  a  mountain, 
named  Sierra  del  Carpentero,  the  Carpenter's  Mountain. 


•  A  shoal  of  H  fathoms,  or  less.  On  the  7th  of  Joly,  1897,  his  Mtjast3r*s  ship  Dniid,  Capt. 
Samael  Chambers,  running  along  shore  to  the  westward,  suddenly  sboaled  the  water  from  10  fatlu 
cms  to  4}.  Capt.  Chambers  isf  s,  **  I  understand  there  are  only  9  fathoms  on  ti,  and  it  is  not  in 
any  chart  that  I  have  seen.  Its  laUtnde  is  19o  3(y  N.,  kmgitnde  71^  46"  80"^  W.  Point  Gallinaa 
bean  from  it  a  B.  E.,  distant  5  miles,  and  Bahia  Honda  8. 8.  W.  \  W.  Bbipsof  a  large  draught 
of  water  should  not  go  nearer  than  to  bring  the  low  sandy  hills  on  the  shore  in  sight.  If  clear  wea* 
ther,  the  high  hmd  of  Chiniaie  will  be  seen. 
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ANCHORAGE  OF  CAPE  LA  VELA.— From  tiie  cape  the  dwre  treads  to  dw 
aoutfaward,  forming  a  large  bay,  where  there  ia  shelter  fift>m  the  trade  wind :  to  enter  ii 
no  other  gatde  than  the  lead  la  neoeaaary,  for  all  the  bottom  m  dean  and  ao  ahaHofw,  thit 
at  2  miles  from  the  coast  there  are  5i  fiuhoma,  and  from  that  the  depth  gradually 
Uiea  towards  the  shore. 

CAPE  LA  VELA  TO  POINT  MANARE.— From  Cape  k  Vela  the 
about  south,  with  aome  indinatioa  westward,  23  milea,  to  CastUletis  Point,  where  tfaoe 
ia  a  groYe,  or  group  of  mangroree,  from  whidi  the  cape  bears  N.  21^  E.  Frona  tfaii 
point  It  trends  S.  74^  W.  14  miles,  to  Manare  Point,  and  between  the  two  bends  a  fittle 
to  the  southward^  with  some  projecting  points.  S.  72^  W.,  at  the  distance  of  134  naiics 
from  Manare  Point,  is  that  of  La  Cms,  the  intermediate  coast  being  neaily  strm^fat.  al- 
though the  Points  of  Almidones,  Psjaro,  and  the  Fonton  de  Joroto,  piufect  oat  a  hcilB. 
Between  the  two  latter,  aft  a  mile  and  a  half  to  seaward.  Ilea  the  Pajaro,  or  Bird'a  Shoal, 
with  2  fiidioms  water  on  it;  on  sandy  bottom. 

From  Point  de  la  Cms,  at  the  distance  of  4  milea  S.  54<>  W.,  is  Point  Vela :  and  aft? 
mike  frem  it,  S.  42^  W.,  are  the  city  and  rirer  of  La  Hacha.  The  coast  theiiee  tiendi 
S.  64<»  W.  and  S.  53^  W.,  to  Punto  DibuUe,  which  is  3U  milea  distant  from  the  city  of 
La  Hacha.  From  Dibulle  Point  the  coast  rans  west,  and  N.  75^  W.,  to  Cape  Sun  Jsaa 
de  Ouia,  which  ia  distant  38i  toilea  from  Dibulle  P<Nnt.  All  thk  coaat,  from  Cape  b 
Vela  to  12  miles  east  of  San  Juan  de  Guia,  sends  out  a  bank  of  aonnduum,  more  or  lesa 
projecting  into  the  aea,  aa  may  be  aeen  in  the  charts  pnblidied  at  the  Hydrograplncri 
Office:  but  it hdangeroua  on  account  of  aeveralahoals  on  it,  which  extend econaideraUs 
way  off  to  sea.  The  first  shoal,  which  is  already  noticed,  ia  that  named  Pafaro;  and  tha 
second,  named  Navio  Quebrado,  or  Wrecked  Ship,  is  situated  at  2|  milea  from  the  coast, 
between  the  Lagnana  Grande  and  the  Laruana  Navio  Quebrado,  in  htitode  11^  26'  IS", 
and  tongitade  73^^  14'  30"  W. ;  therefore  shipa  should  not  approach  the  coaat  nearer  than 
4  leagues;  and  euro  ahouU  be  taken  not  to  get  into  a  leas  depOi  Oian  20  fotfaoma.  Tha 
shore  ia  reneraUy  few ;  but  somewhat  to  the  westward  of  the  city  of  La  Hacha,  the 
eelebrated  Sierra  Nefadaa,  or  Snowy  Mountaina,  begin  to  riae  iidand,  weM  knowa.  est 
only  for  the  great  elevation,  but  aho  becauae  the  summit  terminatea  in  two  peaks  &» 
•ugar-loarea,  which  are  ahraya  oovered  with  snow.  These  mountains  estead  to  d»  west- 
ward, and  terminate  under  die  meridian  of  Cape  Aguia. 

Instryetums  far  taking  ike  anekarage  off  the  CITY  OF  LA  HACHA.— Ahfaoa^ 
we  have  said  it  h  not  adfiaafaie  to  approach  this  coaat,  but  to  ateer  a  direct  coune  froa 
Cape  la  Veh  to  Cape  Agaja,  and  take  care  to  get  into  no  leas  depth  than  20  &thaaf : 
nevertheless,  as  veaaela  bound  to  La  Hacha  muat  of  neceaaity  stand  in  for  die  above*  itii 
requisite  to  giro  some  rule  by  which  they  may  do  it  without  riik.  To  take  die  anchor- 
age off  the  dty  of  La  Hacha,  and  being  near  Uie  rock  or  faraOon  at  Cape  la  Vela,  it  w£ 
be  necessary  to  ateer  S.  53°  W.  or  55^  W.,  with  whk:h  course  run  in  eight  of  tha 
ooast ;  and  having  run  51  milea  they  will  be  on  the  meridian  of  the  city  of  La  HachL 
in  5i  to  6i  fothoma  water,  on  sandy  bottom,  and  may  then  direct  themaehea  to  the  a»> 
ehorage  without  more  attention  than  by  the  chart  appears  necessary,  ofaaei^iBg  tfaa( 

Se  Tesseb  ou^t  to  steer  for  the  anchorage  N.  N.  W.  of  the  city,  in  5  or  6  frdMWtf: 
when  they  saU  from  it,  they  ought  to  foUow  this  course  until  they  are  three 
out. 

The  taking  of  this  anchorage,  aa  well  aa  all  others  which  have  no  aecure 
ing  marks,  demaada  some  ▼igOance :  and  aa  a  cas6  may  happen  in  which  a  n 
pass  it,  the  bank  of  Ai  and  5  fothoms,  on  grarel,  sand»  and  rock,  which  liea  16^ 
the  westward  of  the  dty  of  La  Hacha,  may  aerre  aa  a  mark  for  aacertaining  her 
tioo.    The  anowy  monntsinaof  Santo  Martha  amy  aho  serre  as  good  marka  for  the 
pnrpoae. 

From  Cape  San  Juan  de  Ouk  the  coast  runs  W.  N.  W.,  W.,  and  W.  S.  W^  a  di- 
tance  of  124  miles,  to  the  north  part  of  the  ialet  of  Cape  Agnja,  which  fenna  a 
nent  or  projecting  front  of  high  hiDs  scarped,  and  with  deep  water  cloee  tn,  with 
eovee  or  anudl  bays,  and  good  anchorages.    The  islet  of  Cape  Agaja  forma,  with  the 
a  channel  of  lhree-tanti»  of  a  mile  in  breads :  but  the  paasage  is  very  narrow,  oe 
count  of  the  reefo  which  extend  out  boA  from  the  cape  and  the  south  part  of  the 
so  tiiat,  although  then  ia  watef  enough  for  any  veaael,  yet  none  ahonid  attempt  it,  m  by 
'•o  doinff  ther  would  run  the  risk  of  ^ing  wrecked. 

To  toe  N.  W.  of  the  islet  of  Cape  i^ja  there  are  three  rocks,  or  foraBonea,  ve 
Bear  each  odier;  and  the  one  which  extends  forthest  out,  which  is  aho  the  largest,  b 
the  ^Batance  of  three  cables*  lengdi.    Thero  is  another,  to  the  westward  of  the 
point,  which  ia  higher  than  either  of  the  former,  and  is  also  at  a  abort  distanee ;  they 
all  clean,  and  ateep  to.    From  Cape  Aguja  the  coaat  trenda  S.  31^  W.,  3i  mite,  to  Betia 
Point,  which  is  the  nortti  pomt  of  the  Bay  of  Santo  Mardia,  and  the  aonth  pohit  of 
Bight  or  Ancon  of  Tagango;  the  OMit  is  high  and  neaped,  widi  some  " 
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SANTA  MARTHA.— The  harbor  of  Santa  Martha  may  be  conaiclered  as  cme  of  the 
beit  on  this  coast.  To  the  westward  of  its  northern  point,  called  Point  Betin,  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  cable,  there  is  a  farallon,  or  rock,  named  £1  Morrochica,  which  is  very 
clean,  so  that  it  may  be  passed  at  half  a  ship's  length,  if  necessary :  between  it  and  the 
point  there  are  from  5  to  8  fathoms  water ;  but  we  advise  that  no  one  should  attempt 
this  passage,  which  is  so  Tory  narrow,  as  tliere  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it.  About  4 
cables'  length  to  the  westward  of  the  same  point  lies  an  iiSet,  called  the  Monro,  also  very 
clean,  so  that  it  may  be  passed  on  either  side  at  the  diitance  of  half  a  cable's  length. 
There  is  a  fortification  on  this  island,  which,  with  other  batteries  on  the  coast,  defends  the 
harbor  and  city.  The  channel  between  the  Monro  and  the  rock  off  the.point  is  very  open 
and  clean,  wiUi  a  depth  of  water  from  13  to  27  fiithoms.  The  bay  is  also  very  clean,  and 
the  bottom  good ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  avoid,  or  give  a  berth  to,  but  a  bank  before  tfa* 
city,  which  extends  out  about  half  a  mile  firom  the  beach ;  but  as  the  depth  diminishes 
mdually  from  the  edge,  the  use  of  the  lead  will  be  sufficient  to  avoid  aU  risk  from  it. 
The  best  anchorage  is  to  the  northward  of  the  city,  as  much  as  possible  within  the  cove, 
or  basin ;  to  enter  if,  pass  at  about  half  a  cable's  length  outskle  of  the  Morrochica,  steerinc 
thence  so  as  to  pass  at  about  the  same  distance  from  some  rocks  which  extend  southward 
from  the  point  ;*  having  passed  them,  luff  as  mucl^as  possible,  and  anchor  where  most 
convenient,  with  the  precaution  of  being  guarded  againil  the  edges  which  extend  from 
the  coast  and  the  points,  exhibited  in  the  particular  plan  of  the  hiffbor.  On  entering  into 
this  anchoragOt  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  suls,  dec.,  for  the  gusts  of  wind  come  off 
the  land  very  heavy.  The  River  Manzanares  disembogues  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
city,  which,  although  not  large,  has  very  good  water. 

FROM  SANTA  MARTHA  TO  THE  RIVER  MAGDALENA.— From  Gain 
Point,  which  is  the  south  point  of  Santa  Martha,  the  coast  trends  nearly  south  13^  miles, 
to  the  Cienega,  which  is  a  lagoon,  formed  by  some  of  the  branches  of  the  river  Magda- 
lena.  From  this  Cienega  it  bends  to  the  west,  and  W.  N.  W.,  a  distance  of  34  miles,  to 
the  western  mouth  of  this  celebrated  river,  named  Boca  de  Ceniza,  leaving  at  8  miles  to 
the  eastward  another,  named  Boca  de  Rio  Viejo,  or  OMl  River.  These  streams  form  aa 
island  in  .form  of  a  Delta,  named  Isla  de  los  Qomez,  which  is  six  miles  from  north  to 
aouth,  and  eight  from  east  to  west.  By  the  two  directions  which  the  coast  takes  from 
Santa  Martha,  it  forms  a  very  large  bay,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  Cienega.  All  this 
coast  is  low  and  shallow ;  and  from  the  Cienega  towards  the  west,  it  forms  the  Isla  de 
Salamanca,  the  west  point  of  which  is  formed  by  the  Boca  de  Rio  Viejo.  The  waters 
of  the  Cienega,  and  those  which  form  this  island,  communicate  with  the  Magdalene  by 
several  small  channels.  The  current  of  this  great  river  is  so  powerfrd,  that  at  more  than 
five  leagues  out  at  sea  it  gives  a  greenish  color  to  the  water,  resembling  that  over  a  sh^ 
low  bank.  All  the  bay  may  be  coasted  by  a  hand  lead,  for  it  is  all  clean.  The  west 
^rt  of  Isla  de  los  Gomez,  and  the  east  part  of  Isla  Verde,  or  Green  Island,  form  the 
Boca  de  Cenisa  of  the  River  Magdalena ;  and  in  the  middle  of  this  mouth  there  are  two 
keys. 

The  IfHa,  Verde  stretehes  from  east  to  west  a  distance  of  5  miles,  and  to  the  southward 
of  it  is  another,  of  greater  extent,  called  SabaniUa,  at  the  S.  W.  end  of  which  is  a  harbor 
of  the  same  name,  with  4i,  5i,  and  6  fathoms  water,  on  sand  and  mud. 

The  Derrotoro  being  silent  on  this  harbor,  we  introduce  the  following  account  of  it 
from  documents  in  the  Hydrographical  Office : 

**  The  Harbor  of  Sabanilhi  is  situated  about  7  or  8  miles  to  the  soutb-westward  of  the 
Boca  de  Ceniza  of  the  Magdalena  River,  and  is  formed  by  die  main  land  on  die  south 
side,  and  by  the  islands  Sabanilla,  Verde,  and  others,  on  the  north  side.  Ito  entrance  is 
between  the  point  of  Morro  Hermoso  and  a  shoal  bank  that  extends  about  4  miles  south- 
westward  from  the  Isla  Verde,  and  nearly  2  miles  from  the  west  end  of  Sabanilla  Island. 
The  extremity  of  this  bank  has  about  7  feet  water  on  it,  and  lies  about  3  miles  north-east- 
ward from  Morro  Hermoso  Point." 

Directions  fir  Sabanilla  Harbor,  by  JodreU  Leigh,  Esq,,  Commander  of  his  Mc^eshfs 

sloop  Ontario,  1820  and  1821. 

'*  On  making  Sabanilla,  it  may  be  known  by  a  remarkable  table  land  lying  about  two 
miles  to  the  westward  of  the  fort.    On  the  east  end  of  the  table  land  is  a  square  hum- 

■Probably  thers  are  sunken  rocki  lying  at  a  greater  distance  from  Point  Betin ;  for  Captain  8. 
Chambers,  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Druid,  says,  that,  "  having  been  driven  out  from  the  anchorage 
by  heavy  squalls  twice  ;  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  February  1828.  in  again  taking  the  harbor, 
Ae  ship  grounded  on  a  rock  not  laid  down  in  the  chart,  and  which  he  had  passed  inside  of  on  the 
previous  morning.  It  bore  from  the  east  end  of  EI  Morrochica  8.  55<^  E.,  from  the  8.  E.  of  Point 
Beun,  8.  46o  W.,  and  from  the  IVest  Point,  8.  IQo  W.,  all  true  bearings.  On  its  inside  it  is  qi|ite 
perpendicular,  with  5  fethoms,  decreasing  gradnally  to  the  shore :  its  oulskie  is  a  quick  descent  (0 
9, 13,  and  15  fathoms ;  and  on  the  top  of  it  are  exactly  13  fset." 
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nock  retombBng  a  battery.  Bring  Mb  hmnmock  to  bear  S.  E.  I  S^  and  a  red  diff  vil 
be  seeot  which  steer  dnrecdjr  fivr,  and  yon  will  pass  to  the  wertward  of  a  afaoal,  with  ody 
7  feet  water  on  some  parts  of  it,  that  extends  4  miles  from  Isla  Verde.  Its  beannga  are. 
the  Red  Cliff  S.  £.  by  S. ;  Morro  Hermoso  Point  S.  W.  by  S. ;  die  west  eztresaiiy  of 
the  land  S.  W.;  and  die  N.  W.  point  of  the  island  N.  by  £.  ft  £.  These  beariDgs  were 
taken  in  a  boat,  in  7  feet  water,  on  the  edge  of  the  bank ;  and  at  the  dntanca  of  30  yvdi 
from  it,  there  are  5  fathoms,  increasiog  rc^olariy. 

^  When  the  west  extramity  of  the  land  is  shut  in  with  Mono  Hermoso  Point,  yosi  viO 
hare  passed  the  point  of  the  shoal,  and  may  haul  up  towards  the  fort,  in  from  ^  to  3 
ftthoms.  The  bearings  at  the  Ontario's  anchorage  were,  the  fort  N.  £.  ft  £. ;  west  point 
of  the  Bland  N.  by  W.  i  W.;  and  Morro  Hermoso  Pcunt  S.  W.  i  W.,at  aqaaiterflf  a 
mile  frran  shore. 

'*  When  taming  into  this  harbor,  care  most  be  taken  to  aroid  a  shoal  on  wfaidi  Ae 
Ontario  tailed  when  in  stays.  It  lies  abonta  qnarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Red  CliC  vith 
the  following  bearings :— The  outer  part  of  the  ishnd  N.  N.  W.,  and  the  fort  E.  N.  E. 
On  die  inside  of  this  bank  Js  a  reef  of  rocks,  some  ef  which  are  abore  water.  On  tha 
outside  the  depths  are  from  6  to  dft  fathoms,  and  on  it  there  are  from  3ft  to  2  fothiMws. 
It  is  composed  of  sand  and  mud,  and  is,  perhaps,  formed  by  the  freshes  of  the  small  rims 
throwing  the  mud  into  the  current,  which,  setting  to  the  westward,  carries  it  agninat  the 
rocks,  and  there  being  stopped,  forms  a  spit,  or  bvik. 

*'*'  There  is  also  another  shoal,  or  oyster-bed,  on  which  the  schooners  Kate  mad  Expori- 
ment  lost  their  rudders.  Its  marks  are  the  magazine  in  the  Ibrt,  open  a  little  to  ibe  esst- 
ward  of  the  guard-house,  also  in  the  foft,  and  a  remarkable  notch  in  the  bottoni  of  tha 
bay  on  with  a  bluff  point  to  the  northward  of  the  custom-house.  Ships  of  war  bnve  as 
iMyy'^"  for  going  so  for  up,  as  the  anchorage  is  equally  good  a  mile  balow  it. 

^  As  the  wind  generally  blows  firom  the  N.  £.,  ships  are  obliged  to  work  up  t»  the  a>- 
ehorage.  They  ou^t  not  to  stand  in-shore  to  less  dian  5  fathoms,  nor  to  the  Bonhiaiti 
into  less  than  6ft,  as  the  bank  is  stoep  to,  and  on  die  shore  side,  abreast  of  die  "RM  Cii^ 
is  the  reef  aboTo  mentioned. 

**!  haTO  been  informed  that  heavy  gales,  or  great  frvshea  from  die  Magdaleim,  causa 
the  banks  to  shift.  During  several  visits  to  tfa«  harbor,  we  found  the  currant  wming.  i» 
the  westward,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  easterly  current,  which,  from  Galen  de  Zaaofaa. 
^leeto  the  freshes  fhim  the  Magdalena,  causing  an  eddy  over  the  outer  bank  into  Sdba- 
niOa  Bay,  which,  not  being  able  to  escape  to  the  eastward,  returns  along  the  aontli  sftian 
of  the  bay,  and  round  the  S.  W.  point,  to  sea. 

**  There  is  no  regular  tide  at  thia-part  of  the  coast,  but  the  water  sometimes  fob  and 
liBes4  or  5foet. 

**  Water  of  an  indifferent  quality  may  be  proenred  here  from  the  S.  W.  nBoath  of  tha 
Magdalena ;  but  the  bar  is  so  diafiow  that  nodiing  but  small  boats  can  get  in.  Fiiewocd 
may  be  ea^  obtained  in  any  quantity,  the  be^h  near  the  river  being  nearfy 
with  drift  wood.'' 

DireeHaiufar  entering  SabamUa  Harbor,  by  CapL  W.  B.  Biglandy  R.  N^  1821. 


**The  land  to  the  eastward  of  the  anchorage  is  quite  low,  and  foil  of  trees.    It 
of  small  islands  lying  about  the  mouth  of  the  River  Magdalena.    The  shore  on  the 
side  of  them,  I  behove,  is  safe,  by  attending  to  the  lead ;  but  I  would  not  advise  any  per- 
son to  approach  it  nearer  than  2ft  miles. 

M  Coming  from  the  eastward,  and  havinc  k  distinct  view  of  the  S.  W.  part  of  llie  1^ 
islands,  and  tlie  high  land  to  the  southward  of  them,  go  no  nearer  than  2ft  miles,  Int  ce»- 
linue  steering  westward,  until  the  point  ef  Morro  Hermoso  bears  about  S.  by  W^  ani 
then  steer  directly  towards  it,  until  you  bring  a  small  huroaMick  upon  the  table  land  to  te 
southward  to  bear  about  S.  £.,  (some  yeUow-foced  clilla,  close  to  the  water,  wiQ  diea  be 
seen,  and  neariy  en  with  the  said  hummock.)  You  may  then  with  safety  haul  up  for  iL 
and  it  will  lead  yon  clear  .ta  .the  S.  W..of  the  shoal  that  stretehes  off  2ft  miles  S.  S.  W. 
from  the  low  islands,  vrith  only  5  feet  water  on  it.  Keep  this  latter  mark  on,  and  run  S. 
£.,  until  you  get  a  small  whitish  looking  house  to  the  right  of  the  fort,  and  dose  to  the 
water,  a  litde  to  the  eastward  of  the  hif^est  part  of  die  hi^est  of  three  hiOs  at  the  back 
of  the  fort,  bearing  £.  ^  N. :  then  haul  up  for  it,  which  is  about  as  high  as  a  witup  will  hew 
as  the  wind  bb  generally  at  N.  N.  £. 

**  But  if,  in  going  in,  yon  should  happen  to  get  into  7  fothoms  water,  before  yofu  haire 
the  latter  mark  on,  bear  up  to  S.  W.  immediately,  until  yon  deepen  to  9  or  10  fadiooK^ 
which  you  will  soon  do.  The  reason  for  this  precaution  is,  that  if  you  are  witiiout  the 
bank,  you  may  have  6  fothoms,  and  before  another  cast  of  the  lead  can  be  had,  the  ship 
be  on  shore. 

**On  a  line  vrith  the  S.  W.  part  of  die  shoal  and  the  main  land,  there  are  not  more 
€ft  fathoms  water.    Ships  of  a  small  ^aft  may  anchor  dose  to  the  fort,  in  3  fotbwna. 
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**  There  are  good  taming  marks  for  working  up  to  the  fort,  bat  rather  difficult  for 
atrangers  to  uoderBtand.  In  standing  soath'eastward,  be  careful  to  keep  a  good  lookout 
for  a  jroall  red  or  yellow  spot  in  the  land  to  the  N.  £.  of  Ae  custom-house,  and  keep  it 
open  of  the  fort.  In  standing  northward  keep  a  very  small  hiik>ck  on  the  land,  a  con- 
siderable distance  oif,  just  open  of  the  south-easternmost  few  land,  though  this  will  not 
be  known  unless  pointed  out.  A  frigate  may  work  in  by  standing  no  fiuther  to  the  S.  £« 
than  the  depth  or  5  fathoms,  nor  to  the  northward  than  5i  fathoms.  In  mid-channel, 
above  the  line  of  the  S.  S.  W.  part  of  the  reef,  there  afe  no  oiore  than  61  fathoms,  on 
muddy  bottom.  The  soundings  are  very  regular,  but  in  standing  towards  the  reef  it  ie 
steep  to. 

**  The  fort  is  not  very  conspicuous,  but  may  be  seen  8  or  9  miles.  It  has  6  guns,  which 
cannot  be  seen  one  mile  off,  and  a  smaU  howitzer.  It  is  sitoated  on  a  rising  bluff  under 
the  high  knd. 

^'Hifl  Majesty's  ship  Euryalus  anchored  on  May  4th  In  5i  fathoms,  on  soft  mud,  with 
the  northernmeet  island  bearing  N.  43°  £. ;  Point  Morro  Hermoso  S.  50°  W.;  highest 
red  bluff  S.  55°  E.,  distant  nearfy  a  mile  :  the  fort  N.  46°  £.;  and  the  custom-house 
N.  41°  £.  On  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  she  anchored  in  7  fothoms,  on  soft  mud, 
with  the  northernmost  small  island  N.  2°  £.;  the  custom-house  N.  40°  £.;  the  lower 
house  at  the  fort  N.  58°  £.;  the  double  highest  red  bluff  S.  60°  £. ;  and  Point  Mono 
Hermoso  S.  40°  W. 

^*  A  frigate  might  work  up  a  half  mr  three-quarters  of  a  mile  nearer  the  fort,  and  anchor 
in  5  fathoms,  to  windward  of  all  the  red-foced  land.  About  3  cables'  length  off  lies  a  rock 
just  above  water,  with  two  others  close  to  its  north  side,  with  2  feet  on  them ;  and  another 
20  yards  N.  £.,  with  4  feet  on  it.  There  are  4  fathoms  ctose.to  their  N.  W.  side,  and 
24  fathoms  between  them  and  the  shore.  The  custom-house  kept  open  of  the  fort  clears 
them.  Although  these  rocks  are  out  of  the  track  of  vessels  woxking  up,  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  notice  them,  as  they  are  daogierous  for  boats.*'  * 

COAST  BETWEEN  ISLA  VERDE  AND  GALERA  POIIIT  OF  ZAMBA.— 
From  the  Isla  Verde  the  coast  trends  S.  58°  W.,  for  a  distance  of  33  miles,  to  Oalem 
Point  of  the  Island  of  Zamba,  or  Zamba  Point:  the  shore  between  forms  a  bay  of  five  er 
•is  miles  in  depth,  aU  of  it  being  shaDow :  for,  at  3  leagues  from  the  shore,  there  are 
only  26  fathoms  of  water,  on  muddy  bottom.  The  Cascabel  and  Pahnarito  Shoals  are 
in  it ;  the  first,  very  near  the  coast,  in  the  middle  of  a  little  bay  formed  by  the  Morros,  or 
hills  of  Damas  and  of  Inasco :  the  second  is  more  dangerous,  for  it  lies  at  a  league  off 
shore,  N.  26°  W.  from  Morro  Pelade,  or  Bald  Hill.* 

ANCHORAGE  OF  GALERA  DE  ZAMBA.^The  Oalera  Point  of  Zamba  is  so 
low  that,  when  there  is  a  fresh  breeze,  the  sea  washes  over  the  greater  part  of  it.  To 
the  west,  W.  N.  W.,  and  N.  W.  of  its  western  extremity,  and  at  the  distance  of  2  milee 
firom  its  most  projecting  part,  there  are  four  small  banks,  of  different  sizes,  with  51  foth- 
oms  water,  on  bjack  sand.  Between  these  banks,  and  between  them  and  the  coast,  the 
depths  are  7,  8,  9,  and  10  fathoms,  black  sand.  This  Galera  Point  of  Zamba  projects 
into  the  sea  about  8  miles,  and  forms  on  its  south  part  an  anchorage,  sheltered  from  the 
breezes  :  but  in  taking  it,  great  care  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the  banks  in  it,  and  of 
the  Isla  de  Arenas,  or  Sandy  Island,  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  Bay  of  Ckilera  de 
Zamba ;  therefore,  eVery  one  intending  to  enter  into  this  anchorage,  must  pay  great  at« 
tention  to  the  hand  lead. 

At  S.  26°  W.,  distant  14i  miles  from  Point  Galera  of  Zamba,  is  the  Point  of  Canoas, 
which  is  low  at  the  water's  edge,  but  hilly  very  close-  to  it.  Between  these  two  points 
the  coast  is  of  moderate  height ;  and  at  about  ene-third  firom  IPoint  Canoas  there  rises  a 
hill,  forming  table  land  at  its  top,  with  several  barrancas,  or  reddish  colored  ravines,  upon 
it,  called  Bujio  del  Gate.  On  the  intermediate  coast  there  are  several  dangerous  spotk 
Of  these,  the  first  is  the  islet  Cascaial,  which  lies  from  the  Point  Galera  of  Zamba  S.  6° 
£.,  at  the  distance  of  6  miles,  and  m>m  the  coast  a  long  mile  and  a  half.  North,  and  N. 
6°  E.  from  this  islet,  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  mree-tenths,  and  eight-ten  the  of  a 
mile,  are  two  little  banks,  with  2  and  4  fathoms  water  on  thenr';  and  there  is  another  of 
equal  depth,  lyingN.  58°  W^  at  the  distance  of  two  short  miles  from  the  Cascajal.  S« 
14°  W.  from  the  Point  Galera  of  Zamba,  and  at  the  distance  of  seven  short  miles,  is  the 
west  rock  of  Bujio  del  Gate  Shoal,  which  extends  a  long  half  mile  from  north  to  south. 
At  about  N«  N.  £.  from  its  north  extremity,  distant  ]i*»  b  ntle,  there  is  another  rock, 

*  Captain  J.  F.  Cbapman,  wh«n  commaoding  the  Naatilus  sloop,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1821,  while 
working  to  windward  on  this  coaat,  and  being  about  3)  miles  from  the  nearest  shore*  with  Morro 
Hermoso  bearing  about  G.  N.  E.,  distant  5  or  6  miles,  struck  on  an  tinihieien  roek,  not  three  times 
the  sise  of  the  ship ;  it  had  1 1  feet  water  on  it,  and  6  fathoms  all  round  it  In  a  snbsequent  aceoont 
he  describee  it  bearing  8.  W.  from  Morro  Hermoso,  at  the  same  distance  from  it,  and  from  the 
nearest  shore. 

The  difference  in  the  given  bearings  of  Morro  Hermoso  preclvdes  the  possibility  of  assigning  to 
this  rock  a  ploce  in  the  chart ;  but  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  insert  the  above  acoount,  in 
order  to  excite  the  vigilance  of  those  who  may  hereafter  have  to  navigate  on  this  part  of  the  coast. 
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cdedtbB  N.  E.  Roek,  or  Una  de  Gato,  Cirtfs  Ckw.  The  depdi  on  die  oalaide  ef  Oii 
akioal  is  7,  8,  9,  and  op  to  14  fttiioiiiB,  at  the  dittaoce  of  24  mOes.  There  m  also,  at  the 
distance  of  3|  milee  N.  31°  £•  from  Point  Canoas,  a  roeky  bank,  of  3  fathoma 
This  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  Baj  of  Bnjio  M  Gato.  We  oodit  to  warn  die 
that  going  into  this  baj  is  dangerous,  especially  by  n\^a^  and  if  he  is  eempeled  to  do 
he  ought  not  to  go  into  a  less  depth  than  20  fiuthoms. 

N£GRILLO  SHOAL.— The  Point  of  CanoM  has  Ijing  off  it,  at  die  Artnace  of 
hmg  mile  and  a  quarter,  S.  49''  W.,*  a  shoal,  called  the  NegriBo,  of  one  quarter  of  a 
extent.  It  is  composed  of  three  rocks,  at  a  short  dislsnoe  from  each  odier,  in  a 
lar  form,  widi  from  2  to  5  feet  on  them.  AH  around  these  rocks,  and  Teiy  near  t 
there  are  6,  8,  and  9  fothoms  "vvater,  on  a  bottom  of  rocks,  small  grarel,  and  sand ;  mad  eke 
channel  between  them  and  the  coast  would  be  practicable,  were  it  not  for  three  snnk^a 
rocks,  which  make  it  difficult  to  pass.  From  the  NegriOo  Shoal,  the  hill  of  La  Popa.  it 
Carthagena,  bears  S.  4 j°  W.,  distant  7i  miles ;  and  diis  bearing  may,  if  necesaaiy,  serve 
to  guide  the  navigator  clear  of  it.  At  S.  50^  W.,  a  short  mile  from  the  aoatfaeraBiast 
Morrito,  is  the  CabesBa  Shoal,  with  3  feet  of  water  on  its  shoalest  part. 

CARTHAGENA.— From  Canoas  Pmot  the  coast  trends  to  die  eastward  a  long  mHiei 
and  thence  it  bends  round  to  the  southward  3  miles,  where  rise  some  litde  hils^  caBej 
Los  M orritoe.  From  these,  the  coast,  ^fHiich  is  low,  and  covered  with  mangroves^  treodi 
S.  33°  W.,  51  miles,  to  the  city  of  Carthagena,  which  is  bnik  upon  the  waateia  part 
of  this  swampy  land.  About  one  mile  and  three-quarters  to  the  east  of  die  dly.  nses 
the  hifl  of  La  Pope,  on  the  summit  of  which  there  is  a  coarent  of  Augostiae  Moaka^ 
and  a  chapel  or  sanctuary,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of  La  Popa.  In  dear  weathrr, 
dits  hill  may  be  seen,  from  the  quarter-deck  of  a  luie-of4)attle  ship,  at  the  dirtaiw  «^  of  I^ 
leagues. 

HARBOR  OF  CARTHAGENA.— The  litde  tongue  of  land  oo  which  the  city  ■ 
built,  extends  S.  S.  W.,  two  short  miles  from  it;  then  turning  round  to  the  eaat;  it  fe«» 
with  the  main  land,  a  basin,  which  is  the  anchorage  or  harbor,  and  which  ia  as  wieB  A^ 
tored  as  the  best  arsenal.  One  mile  to  the  southward  of  die  eatorior  point  of  die  Ui 
tongue,  of  which  we  haTo  just  spoken,  is  the  north  point  of  the  island  called  TiBrra  Boai- 
ba,  and  the  passage  which  is  formed  between  the  two  is  called  Boca  Grande,  and  wkkk 
ii  artificially  closed  in  such  a  manner,  that  only  boats,  and  Teasels  drawing  very  fitde  wsSft. 
can  enter  1^  it.  Tierra  Bomba  Island  is  about  4  miles  from  north  to  soudi,  aad  its  aoaik 
point  is  the  north  point  of  Boca  Chica,  which  is  the  only  entrance  to  the  harter  of  Cw- 
diagena.  The  south  point  of  diis  entrance  is  the  nordi  point  of  another  lar^e  iriaai 
named  Baro,  and  which  is  sepuated  from  the  main  and  by  a  creek  named  PaaarCabab^ 
narigable  by  canoes  only.  On  both  points  of  the  Boca  Chica,  there  are  castles  to  dtkmi 
the  entrance.  That  on  the  north  sale  is  named  San  Fernando,  and  diat  oa  the  tBoadi 
San  JoseH  This  boca,  or  entrance,  is  rather  more  than  two  cables'  lenctfa  in  widdi :  te 
diere  are  parts  of  it  where  the  bank  of  shallow  water  which  extends  off  from  tbe  mwrthwa 
castle  (San  JoseTs)  narrows  it  one  half. 

This  entrance  opens  first  into  a  lan:e  and  well  sheltered  bay,  where  diera  ia  a  defA 
of  13  and  15  fiOhoms.  To  the  north  of  this  the  eastern  coast  of  Tierra  Bomba  iwtliwiif 
towards  the  main  land,  leaving  a  channel  of  a  mile  in  width,  at  the  entrance  of  wluck 
and  in  its  middle,  are  some  shoals,  which  lie  to  the  westward  of  an  islet  caBed  Brnisa 
and  which  is  very  near  to  the  main  land.  Through  this  strait  is  the  entrance  into  t 
second  bay,  which  corresponds  with,  or  is  opposite  to,  die  Boca  Grande,  and  in  whic^ 
there  are  also  14  and  15  fiithoms.  To  the  noith  of  tUs  second  bay  there  is  an  eatraacs 
af  less  dian  half  a  mile  wide,  defended  by  other  casdes,  and  which  conducts  into  the 
harbor.  This  channel  or  entrance  has  a  shoal  in  the  middle,  which  forms  it  into  two  wiy 
narrow  channels,  but  with  8  to  12  fiidioms  vrator;  and  the  depth  in  die  anchorage  do  ahiis 
exceeds  11  fothoms. 

Having  given  an  idea  of  the  harbor,  we  shall  now  speak  of  the  exterior  ooaat  and  tiht 
dioals. 

BANK  OF  BOCA  GRANDE.— From  Point  Canoas  to  Boca  Grande  diere  is  a  farse 
bank,  on  which  the  depth  of  water  diminishes  gradually  X  and  there  are  9  frohoais  at  4 
miles,  or  somewhat  less  from  the  bud.     This  bank  is  named  the  Pbya  Grande,  aad  sktm 

•  SUNK£N  ROCKS  OFF  CANOAS  POINT.— On  May  STih,  1829.  H.  B.  Bft.  Spcj.  W. 
James,  commander,  atmck  on  a  reef  of  rocks,  Canoas  Point  bearing  N.  £.  |  N.,  distant  ahocrt  ihret 
miles.  On  examining  this  reef,  it  was  foand  to  cooaist  of  several  l^ds  of  rocks,  aboot  100  rards 
in  length,  with  3  to  5  fatfanma  between  them,  7  fathoms  all  round  them,  and  on  the  lope,  wkxa 
an  aharp  pointed,  from  4  to  5  feet.    The  cunent  was  setting  to  the  N.  E.,  one  mile  per  hov 

On  May  6th,  le26,  H.  M.  a  Isia,  Capt  H.  Patton,  struck  on  a  rock,  with  Canoaa  Point  bearanf 
N.  B.,  the  estimated  distance  from  the  land  abont  2}  or  3  miles.    When  she  stmck,  thete 
frthoms  under  the  main  chains. 

Theae  rocks  are  sTidently  the  oonlinuaiion  of  the  Negrillo  SbosJ,  which,  theiefeie,  I 
aorrectJ J  placed  in  the  Spanish  sarveys.    Messnras  have  been  taken  to  asesitaia  iia  eatsat  aas 
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may  anchor  on  it,  in  7  or  8  fiitihoma  water,  on  a  bottom  of  grey  sand,  in  front  of  the  city. 
After  passing  the  roost  northeriy  part  of  Tierra  Bomba,  the  depth  increases  to  20, 30,  and 
40  fathoms ;  and  at  2  cables*  length  from  the  shore  there  are  6.  To  the  westward  of 
Tierra  Bomba,  at  the  distance  of  4  miles,  there  is  a  shoal,  caUed  the  Salmedina,  which  has 
beea  much  spoken  of,  on  account  of  the  great  loss  of  ships  which  it  has  caused.  This 
shoal,  which  is  little  more  than  a  mile  in  extent  from  north  to  south,  and  a  little  less  from 
east  to  west,  lies  with  the  following  bearings:* 

The  Head,  or  North  Edge  of  it. 

The  Castle  del  Angel S.  64<'  E. 

Hill  of  La  Popa , N.  68    E. 

N.  W.  Point  of  Tierra  Bomba N.  80    E. 

Point  Canoas...., N.  35    E. 

The  South  Heculy  or  Edge,  on  which  the  $ta  generally  hreake* 

The  Tower  of  the  Cathedral [ N.  SS'^  E. 

Hill  of  La  Popa N.  62    £. 

N.  W.  Point  of  Tierra  Bomba. . .  •. ,N.  70    E. 

Point  Canoas...... • N.  33i  £. 

In  addition  to  these  marks,  by  which  it  may  with  certainty  be  aroided,  in  running  from 
Play  a  Grande  for  Boca  Chica,  ships  oueht  to  get  into  from  6  to  8  fathoms,  to  the  west 
of  the  city,  and  at  the  distance  of  three  short  miles  from  it,  and  then  steer  south,  without 
inclining  any  thing  to  the  westward ;  and  so  soon  as  the  depth  increases,  keep  more  to 
the  larboard  hand,  in  order  to  close  in  with  Tierra  Bomba  to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile ; 
and  run  along  thus,  closing  to  within  a  pistol  shot  of  the  north  shore,  at  the  entrance  of 
Boca  Chica,  avoiding  the  south  shore,  which  is  foul.  To  enter  Boca  Chica,  and  navigate 
within  the  bays,  up  to  the  harbor,  requires  a  pilot,  and  one  may  always  be  obtained  at 
Boca  Chica. f 

As  the  harbor  of  Carthagena  may  be  made  by  ships  from  the  southward,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  some  description  of  the  south  coast,  as  far  as  the  islands  of  Rosario,  in  order  to 
connect  all  the  information  required  for  making  the  land  with  correctness  and  safety. 

We  have  already  said  that  tne  south  coast  of  Boca  Chica  is  the  north  coast  of  the  Isl- 
and Baru.  The  exterior  coast  of  this  island,  from  the  point  forming  the  entrance  of 
Boca  Chica,  trends  S.  35i°  W.,  for  13  miles,  to  Baru  Point  This  coast  is  sufficiently 
clean  as  far  as  an  islet,  named  the  Farallon  of  Perico,  from  which  to  the  south  it  is  very 
foul,  with  a  reef.  To  the  westward  of  this  latter  part  of  the  coast,  that  is,  firons-  the  Fa- 
rallon of  Perico  southward,  are  the  Islands  of  Rosario,  of  which  there  are  four  principal 
ones,  with  several  small  islets.  The  easternmost  and  southernmost  of  these,  which  is 
also  the  smallest,  is  named  Isla  de  Arenas,  and  it  is  distant  from  the  shore  of  Baru  scarce- 
ly one  mile  and  a  half:  but  the  channel  between  them  is  reduced  to  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  by  the  reefs  and  shoals  which  extend  from  both  sides.  W.  N.  W.  i  W.,  at  the 
distance  of  Si  long  miles  from  Arenas  Island,  is  the  Island  of  Rosario ;  and  to  the  north- 
ward of  these  two,  is  that  named  Isla  Larga,  or  Long  Island,  which  is  the  largest,  and 
which,  with  its  banks,  shoals  and  islets,  extends  out  to  the  westward  farther  than  the 
Rosario  Island.  To  the  northward  of  the  middle  of  Isla  Larga,  at  a  little  more  than  3 
miles  distant,  lies  the  Islet  Tesoro,  with  a  reef  to  the  westwara.  The  channel  between 
them  has  from  17  to  25  fathoms  water,  on  a  bottom  of  sand  and  rocks,  from  which  Boca 
Chica  bears  N.  63°  £.,  distant  lOj  miles.    By  the  Chart  it  bean  N.  57°  E. 

The  Rosario  Islands  are  very  foul,  and  no  one  should  sail  among  them  unless  well 
acquainted ;  but  always  keep  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  the  westwaid,  in  order  to  avoui 
the  shallows  which  extend  out  from  them.  About  S.  S.  W.,  distant  7  miles  Grom  Ro- 
sario Island,  there  is  a  shoal  called  the  Tortuga.  These  islands  are  fertile  in  trees,  and 
to  the  southward  of  them  there  is  good  shelter  from  the  trade  wind.  Besides  the  Bank 
of  Rosark)  Island,  there  are  two  others,  one  3^  miles  to  the  W.  N.  W.,  and  the  other  21 
miles  S.  W.  by  S.    Both  are  rocks  and  sand,  with  6  and  7  fiithoms  water  on  them. 


*  These  bearings  do  not  sgree  with  the  position  of  the  shoal  in  any  of  the  charts. 

t  According  to  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  J.  Wbidbey,  when  master  of  his  Msjeity*s  ship  Earopa, 
it  appears  that  ships  having  occasion  to  anchor  and  stop  in  Boca  Chica,  should  haul  round  the 
8.  W.  point  of  Tierra  Bomba,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  cable's  length,  and  run  along  by  the  beach, 
until  the  centre  of  ban  Fernando  Castle  bears  N.  K.,  true,  and  then  drop  an  anchor  in  IS  fathoms, 
at  about  100  yards  from  the  beach.  They  may  then  moor  with  two-thirds  of  a  cable  on  the  N.  B. 
anchor,  and  half  a  cable  on  the  8.  W.,  in  16  fifUhoms,  which  ought  to  be  the  bearings  of  the  anehon. 
IVhen  moored,  the  eentre  of  San  Fernando  Castle  will  bear  N.  E.,  as  befbre,  the  oentrs  of  San 
Josef  Castle,  E,  8.  E.,  and  the  extremity  of  Tierra  Bomba,  W.  N.  W. 
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Observations  and  R^fiectums  an  Navigating  on  the  Coast  of  Colomhia^Jrom  Ae  Dra^*i 

Mou&,  to  Carthagena, 

Heflecting  on  what  has  been  slated  respecting  the  wmds  diat  are  ezperieneed  os  dii 
iDoast,  it  would  appear  that  nothing  further  need  be  added  to  the  description  abeady  p^n, 
to  enable  the  navigator  to  prosecute  his  vojage  with  the  greatest  safety.  In  CmI,  as  tfatn 
Is  on  this  coast  only  the  general  breeze,  or  trade  wmd,  neidier  hurricanes  nor  hard  nonki 
are  to  be  fbared,  the  first  being  absolntelj  unknown,  and  die  second,  if  diey  doitoj 
tame  occur,  never  exceed  the  strength  of  the  ordinaiy  breeze.  If  in  dM  lainy  seuoa, 
that  is,  from  May  to  November,  there  «re  sometimes  strong  southerly  winds,  tfaey  aioa 
be  considered  rather  as  squalls  with  heavy  rain,  of  short  duration :  and  as  they  Uov 
off  shore,  do  but  little  injuiy.  This  coast,  therefore,  especially  as  &r  aa  Cape  La  Vek 
may  be  considered  as  a  continned  harbor,  as  &r  as  climate  is  concerned ;  and  no  more  a 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  avoid  every  danger  upon  it,  than  a  reference  to  the  dusui|iljui 
given ;  for  we  are  sure  that  the  loss'of  a  vessel  upon  it  has  been  very  raze^  die  effactflf 
a  storm. 

From  Cape  La  Vela  westward,  it  is  proper  to  g^e  some  notices ;  for  as  die  hnmm, 
especially  fix>m  Cape  Aguja,  or  radier  from  Point  San  Juan  de  Guia,  are  eicewfiafilT 
strong,  so  much  so,  that  they  may  be  considered  as  real  gales,  it  becomes  neesMUT  a 
present  some  rules  for  making  the  different  harbors,  to  prevent  as  much  as  poasUstliMi 
madvertencies  that,  during  such  unmanageable  winds,  might  prove  of  the  most  senm 
consequences.  The  shifting  of  the  wind,  wliich  we  have  l^fore  said  aomedmes  dtta^ 
to  S.  and  S.  W.,  from  June  to  November,  raises  some  doubt  with  respect  to  the  nvi^ 
don,  and  dierefore  the  following  reflections  will  not  be  considered  irrelevant;  fortboai^ 
they  may  not  be  necessary  for  those  who  are  acquainted,  they  cannot  fiul  of  beiag  beB^ 
ficial  to  those  who  are  not  so. 

The  principal  commercial  establishments  on  diis  coast,  and  towards  which  venebfna 
Europe  in  general  direct  their  course,  are  Cumana,  Barcelona,  Laguayra,  Porto  Cabelk 
Maracaybo,  Santa  Martha,  and  Cardiagena ;  Pampatar,  in  the  Ishnd  of  Margarita,  u2 
Santa  Ana,  in  the  Island  of  Cuarazo.  It  being  a  general  rule  on  this  coast,  as  weD  «a 
the  whole  Sea  of  the  AndOas,  or  Caribbean  Sea,  to  make  the  land  to  windward  of  ^ 
port  of  destinadon,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  prevent  the  trouble  consequent  upoo  ^ 
dng  to  leeward  of  it,  we  may  say  with  safety,  that  being  once  within  the  Sea  of  the  !•- 
tiUas,  all  those  who  intend  to  anchor  at  either  Marrarita  or  Cumana,  should  dose  wik 
the  coast  about  Cape  Mala  Pasqua,  or  Cape  Three  Points,  passing  in  preference  tbnn^ 
die  channel  which  Margarita  forms  with  die  main  land,  as  we  have  before  stated  ia  h 
descripdon.  This  route  also  appears  preferable  for  those  who  are  bound  to  Baxceloa. 
although  there  certainly  can  be  no  inconvenience  in  their  going  to  the  northward  of  Mtf> 
garita. 

Those  who  are  bound  to  Laguayra  from  Cumana  or  Barcelona,  should  shape  a  dintf 
course  from  Cape  Codera,  passing  always  between  the  Island  Tortuga  and  the  coast;  M 
those  who,  from  Europe,  or  any  of  the  Aotillas,  are  bound  to  that  port,  should  nang* 
to  the  northward  of  Tortuga,  to  approach  the  coast  about  the  same  cape,  or  •  little  lo  le^ 
ward  of  it,  taking  care,  if  they  choose  to  make  the  rock  caDed  the  Sentinel,  whiA  &»* 
the  northward  of  the  cape.  For  those  bound  to  Porto  Cabello,  it  will  not  be  so  neoesHi; 
to  make  Cape  Codera,  as  any  other  point  on  the  coaat  will  answer  the  same  pozpass.  pn- 
Tided  it  be  sufficiently  to  windward  of  their  port. 

To  make  Cape  Codera,  or  any  harbor  upon  the  coast  to  leeward  of  it,  erery  one  vff 
do  it  in  the  manner  that  is  easiest,  or  that  he  considers  best;  that  is,  he  may  paastfaroasfc 
any  of  the  straits  or  passages  that  are  formed  by  the  islands  to  the  northwanl  of  the  cmi^ 
in  doing  which,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  attend  to  the  description  of  die  ov 
that  he  takes. 

Those  bound  to  Maracaybo  from  the  east,  should  get  sight  of  Cape  St.  Romao,  vi 
those  from  the  westward  should  make  Point  Espada.  In  running  for  Cape  St.  Bobm- 
they  may  pass  either  to  the  northward  or  southward  of  Curazao ;  and  from  that  ope 
they  may  run  along  by  the  coast,  undl  they  get  about  2  miles  to  the  westward  cf  P<^ 
fiiacoUa,  which  ia  &e  situation  from  which  the  course  to  the  bar  is  certain,  as  has  alrea^ 
been  stated  in  the  descripdon. 

Should  the  navigadon  to  Cape  St.  Roman  be  made  outside  the  idanda,  it  sbooU  W 
recoUected  that  the  Roques  and  the  Islas  de  Aves  are  extremely  dangNous  on  their  aoi^ 
aides ;  and  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  careful  to  keep  themselves  at  a  sufficieat  (fistaacx 
from  them,  especially  by  night,  they  must  not  forget  to  apply  to  their  reckoning  fcr  t^ 
night,  a  correction  for  currents  wliich  they  experience  during  die  day,  as  dednm  tvm 
die  comparison  of  the  dead  reckoning  with  the  points  of  departure  and  hndftlls.  T^ 
due  obserladon  of  this  remark  is  rery  impoitant,  as  from  what  has  bean  befon  ititsj 
relative  to  the  cuirentBi  they  in  this  place  require  particular  attimlion. 
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Those  bound  direct  for  Santa  Martha,  or  Carfhagena,  ought,  unquestionablj,  to  navi- 
gate outside  all  the  islands,  so  as  to  make  that  of  Oi*uba  and  the  land  about  Cape  La  Vela ; 
for,  having  obtained  a  sight  of  the  latter,  they  may  with  safety  shape  a  direct  course  for 
Cape  AguJR,  in  order  to  reach  the  anchorage  of  Santa  Martha^  as  t^fore  directed.  We 
speak  of  the  propriety  of  navigating  to  the  northward  of  aU  the  islands,  because  br  so 
doing  a  more  direct  course  may  be  shaped,  and  the  distance  be  thereby  shortened,  wnich 
'  is  well  known  to  every  skilful  navigator. 
■  Those  who,  without  touching  at  Santa  Martha,  go  on  to  Carthagena,  will  shape  a  di- 
rect course  from  Cape  Aguja  for  the  mouths  of  the  River  Magdalena,  whence,  by  pass- 
ing about  2  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Point  Zamba,  and  one  and  a  half  from  Foint 
Canoas,  they  may  proceed  direct  to  Boca  Chica,^  or  else  anchor  off  Point  Canoes,  or  on 
the  bank  of  Playa  Grande,  if  they  should  not  be  alile  to  effect  an  entrance  into  Boca  Chica 
with  daylight.  Calculation  ought  to  be  made,  in  order  that  the  distance  may  be  propor- 
tioned at  the  rate  the  vessel  sails  at,  or  the  sailing  oi  the  vessel  to  the  distance  to  be  run, 
so  as  to  reach  Point  Zamba,  and  thence  take  the  Boca  Chica  by  day;  or  anchor  off  Point 
Canoas,  or  on  Playa  Grande,  in  order,  if  possible,  t5  avoid  the  necessi^  of  hauling  the 
wind  for  the  night,  which  will  be  troublesome  aud  injurious  to  the  ship  and  her  rigging, 
in  the  time  of  the  hard  breezes;  but. if  there  be  no  means  of  avoiding  ft,  the  situation 
must  be  maintained  by  short  tacks  off  and  on ;  or,  if  the  wind  and  sea  wiU  permit,  let  go 
an  anchor.  . 

When  we  advise  a  direct  course  to  be  shaped  from  point  to  point  on  the  coast,  as 
Aguja,  Zamba  and  Canoas,  it  is  not  only  on  account  of  distance,  wnich  would  be  greatly 
lengthened  by  following  every  turn  of  the  coast,  but  al|o  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
various  shoals  and  dangers  which  lie  between  Cape  La  Vela  and  Point  Aguja,  as  noticed 
in  the  description  of  the  anchorage  of  the  city  of  La  Hacha,  as  well  as  those  lying  be- 
tween Point.Zamba  and  Point  Canoas,  ameng  which  we  recommend  no  one  to  go  with 
a  large  vessel.  \ 

If,  daring  the  season  of  the  breezes,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  route*  which  we  have 
described  to  Carthagena,  from  any  place  situated  to  the  eastward  of  it,  you  ought,  in  the 
season  of  the  rains,  or  during  the  vendavales,  ta  steer  true  west  from  Cape  La  Vela,  in 
the  parallel  of  12°,  or  somewhat  more,  in  order  to  retain  the  breeze,  until  you  get  so  far 
as  75°  45',  or  76°  15',  west  longitude ;  and  from  that  situation  to  stc^er  south,  coming  up 
by  degrees  to  S.  £.,  on  getting  into  the  limits  of  the  rains;  observing  also,  that  it  is  better 
to  make  the  land  to  the  southward  of  Boca  Chica  than  to  the  northward  of  it;  because 
In  this  season  the  currents  set  to  the  N.  £.,  though  in  the  season  of  the  baeezes  they  run 
to  the  S.  W.  Particular  care  should  likewise  be  taken,  not  to  run  in  upon  th6  land  by 
night,  but  only  by  day  ;  for  at  such  times  the  land  is  very  hazy. 

In  working' to  windward  on  this  coast,  from  Carthagena  to  Margarita,  or  Trinidad,  haul 
close  by  the  wind,  and  make  the  boards  as  long  as  convenient.  The  proper  time  of  tack- 
ing ought  to  be  decided  by  the  daily  variation  of  the  trade  wind,  which,  at  about  12  at 
night,  orsomewhat  sooner,  comes  off  the  shore  from  about  £.  S.  £.,  or  even  S.  £.,  if  it 
has  been  raining  before,  and  the  ground  is  soaked;  and  from  9  to  11  in  the  forenoon,  the 
sea  breeye,  or  that  from  £.  N.  £.,  comes  on.  At  all  distances  from  the  shore  these 
variations  ta^e  place;  and  the  navigator  may,  and  ought,  to  take  advantage  of  them  in 
working  from  leeward  to  windward  :  therefore  when  at  night  the  breeze  gets  to  the  S. 
£.  it  will  be  proper  to  tack,  and  stretch  off  from  the  land  until  the  morning ;  and  when 
the  wind  gets  to  the  northward  of  east,  he  ought  to  tack  and  stand  in  towards  the  land 
again.  And  if  on  account  of  nearing  the  land  he  cannot  continue  on  the  same  tack  until 
the  breeze  chang3S,  he  ought  to  make  short  tacks  along  shore,  until  the  breeze  again 
changes  to  £.  S.  £.,  and  then  again  stand  out  to  sea.  By  these  means  two  long  stretches 
miy  always  be  made,  one  to  the  N.  £.,  the  other  to  the  S.  £. ;  that  is  to  say,  both  of 
them  within  eight  points  of  the  compass.  By  working  to  windward  on  short  tacks  along 
shore,  this  advantage  cannot  be  obtained,  because  the  breeze  always  blows  ak>ng  the  coast, 
unless  sometimes  there  may  be  a  light  land  wind  in  the  night,  and  before  the  sun  rises 
during  the  season  of  the  rains ;  but  they  do  not  last,  and  such  variations  afford  but  little 
assistance. 

Very  small  vesseb  cannot  proceed  upon  this  system  when  the  breezes  are  very  fresh, 
which  from  Point  Aguja  to  the  Isla  Fuerta  are  like  storms,  with  a  rough  sea;  so  that  they 
cannot  make  any  way :  in  these  cases,  it  is  most  advisable  for  them  to  keep  in  near  the 
coast  where  the  water  is  smoother.  But  la);ge  vessels,  well  equipfied,  and  capable  of  re- 
sisting these  gales,  or  when  the  breezes  are  moderate,  ought  to  make  long  stretches  when 
the  wind  will  admit  of  it,  in  the  manner  already  described. 

Observations  by  CapU  Don  Tarquato  Pddtcla. 

On  the  coast  of  Cartagena  de  Indias,  of  which  I  can  speak  with  certainty,  the  breasei 
do  not  begin  until  the  end  of  November,  and  generally  with  little  strength  until  the  mid- 
dle or  end  of  December,  from  which  time  they  are  powerful,  both  day  and  night ;  on^ 
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tfaoy  fraqnentlyv  but  nol  always,  modente  a  litlie  between  sonnBe  and  nine  or  tea  ia  the 
morning,  when  they  recover  their  ordinary  fiirce.  When  yoa  are  voy  near  the  coaau 
eapeciaOy  if  it  be  hich,  yon  may  often  find  them  modetata  at  the  dawn  of  day*  and  M 
aumifle  veer  to  E.  Im!^.*  nntil  9  or  10  o'ck>ck,  when  they  again  Uow  in  dieir  nsiwl  dset- 
tion,  which,  on  this  coast,  is  from  N.  N.  E.  to  N.  £.  Of  theae  variations,  thoae  who  are 
aoqnainted  with  the  coast,  and  sail  near  it,  may  take  advantage :  and  it  may  he  belter,  *i 
nightfall,  to  anchor  at  the  various  points  which  offer,  even  for  large  veascia.  In  the  sea- 
'Bon  which  is  not  of  the  breezes,  that  is,  from  April  or  May,  until  December,  they  expe- 
rience the  wet  season,  but  not  in  the  odier  seasons,  as  has  been  made  manifesC;  addin|u 
that  a  vessel  which  attempts  to  get  to  windward  ontaide,  will  not  accomplish  it  wiihoc: 
great  difficulty  and  damage,  as  mnch  from  the  strength  of  the  breeaBOt  because  the  sea  s 
veiy  rough  and  short,  as  nr  as  30  or  40  leagues  from  the  coast,  when  it  becomes  longer: 
and  because  being  Ibrced  in  the  night  to  take  in  reefr,  and  that  die  current  draws  tomardi 
the  N.  W.  Quarter,  it  results  that  the  tittle  gained  by  tacking  is  lost  fay  theae 
These  fiicts  nave  been  proved  by  ceotinued  experience. 
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From  Cartkagena  to  Cape  Catocke. 
[From  the  Derrotero  de  lu  Antillas,  See.  4&c.] 

THE  ROSARIO  ISLANDS  and  ISLAND  OF  BAKU,  have  been  deecrfted  a 
the  preceding  section,  and  it  has  also  been  noticed  that  the  latter  ia  separated  frrMn  the 
main  land  by  a  narrow  channel,  named  the  Paso  Caballos  (Horse  Pass.)  The  nordi 
end  of  the  channel  opens  into  the  first  Bay  of  Carthaeena ;  the  sondi  end  of  it  into  die 
N.  E.  part  of  a  great  bay  between  the  Island  Bam  and  die  coast,  which  extends  ■nwari 
noith-easterty,  neariy  12  miles:  the  points  which  finrm  its  entrance  are,  the  S.  W.  cad  m 
the  Island  Baru  on  the  west,  and  Barfoacoas  Point,  on  the  main  land,  on  the  enat.  Tfas 
bay  is  named  Barbacoas,  or  the  Litde  Gulf  of  Baru :  it  has  several  ahoal  spoim  is  it.  fac 
is  general^  clean,  with  a  depth  of  3  to  9  and  10  fiithoma,  on  fine  sand  and  oooee  ;  tbe  Bees' 
general  depth  being  from  4  to  5  fiithoms.  In  it  there  is  very  good  shelter  frwa  the 
breeze ;  and,  in  entering,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  edges  of  the  ribool  ground  ds: 
extends  from  the  Rosario  Isles,  and  not  to  forget  the  Tortnca  Bank,  which  fies  ax  the 
distance  of  10  miles,  S.  iStO  W.,  from  Rosario  Island,  widi  7i  ttthoma  water,  on  anad  aai 
rock. 

At  one  mile  N.  41^  W.  from  Barbacoas  Point,  is  a  shoal,  the  least  water  on  which  ■ 
two  fathoms ;  and  there  is  another,  lying  S.  80^  W.,  2^  miles  from  the  same  peint,  w<& 
from  li  to  2  fiithoms  on  it :  these  are  named  the  Barbacoas  Shoals.  Besklea  ifaeeek,  ttwrt 
are  two  others,  named  Adllo  and  MatnniUa ;  the  first  lies  N.  25^  W^  distant  34  aufei 
from  Barbacoas  Point,  with  the  depth  of  one  foot,  on  rock ;  and  the  second  lies  N.  £.  ay 
N.,  neariy  5  miles  from  the  same  point,  and  has  very  little  water  on  it. 

From  Barbacoas  Point  the  coast  runs  about  S.  8^  W.,  15i  milea,  to  the  Fronton.  «r 
Bluff  of  Tigua :  this  is  easily  known,  becanae  a  com  or  hill  rises  on  it,  wliidi  ia  tiht 
highest  of  any  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  From  this  Fronton,  a  bank,  with  hctin 
on  it,  extends  to  the  north  a  litde  westerly,  about  4  milea,  the  extremity  of  whadi. 
site  to  Point  Comisario,  (the  first  projecting  point  to  the  north,)  extends  2^  nulai 
ahore.  From  the  Fronton  or  Bluff  of  Tigua,  to  the  Boqneron  or  Point  San 
it  is  12  miles,  S.  25^  W.  To  the  north-eastward  of  Point  San  Bernardo,  and  an  dM 
direction  of  the  coast,  are  two  islets;  the  northermnost,  named  Isleta  de  J 
southern  one,  Cabruna ;  they  lie  respectively  at  4  and  3  railee  from  the  point. 

The  point  of  San  Bernardo  is  the  S,  W.  point  of  a  drowned  mangrove  k^  ; 
it  and  the  coast  there  is  a  narrow  channel,  called  the  Boqueron,  Squealed  by 
and  pirogues.     S.  20^  E.  from  the  Point  San  Bernardo,  neariy  2  milea,  heaamdfcjf 
called  the  Pajarito  (Litde  Bird  Rock ;)  the  leaat  water  on  which  is  3i  frtfaoma,  aasd  the 
most  4^  fiithoms. 

To  the  westward  of  San  Bernardo  Point  lie  the  isbnds  of  the  same  name,  which  aiv 
eleven  in  number,  including  those  of  Jesus  and  Cabruna,  already  mentioned ;  bat  vnthotf 
including  aome  other  amall  islets  of  litde  consideration.  The  edge  of  the  banks  on  -whic^ 
these  ishinds  are  situated,  extends  to  the  westward  15  miles,  and  nearly  10  from  north  ft* 
aouth.  Various  littie  channels  are  formed  between  them.  The  d^ch  on  the  bank  :: 
the  west  and  south  of  theae  ialanda,  is  very  unequal ;  for  you  may  aoddenly  paas  fros 
shaUow  into  deep  water.    All  the  iatauids  are  low,  and  covered  with  trees. 
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SALAMANOUILLA  CHANNEL.— The  SalamanquiDa  Channel  fies  to  the  east- 

ward  of  the  San  Bernardo  Islands,  or  rather  between  the  bank  on  the  E.  and  S.  E.  side  of 
the  Island  Sakmanqailla,  and  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  islet  Cabruna.  Its  durection  ia 
N.  47^  E.,  and  contrary,  and  in  the  narrowest  part  is  only  Uiree-tenths  of  a  mile  wide ; 
but  the  depth  is  from  9  to  121  fathoms,  on  clay,  with  6  fathoms  at  the  edges  of  the  banks. 
The  banks  have  but  little  water  on  them,  and  therefore,  unless  precisely  in  the  middle  of 
the  passage,  there  is  great  danger  of  grounding.  T^e  channel  is  nearer  to  Salamanouilla 
thao  to  Cabmna ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  pass  nearest  tb  the  former ;  and  if  the 
weather  be  clear,  the  banks  may  be  seen,  by  which  ships  may  sail  throu^  with  less  risk; 
but,  in  thick  c1on(k^  weather,  the  hand  lead  is  the  only  guide« 

SAILING  THROUGH  THE  SALAMANQUILLA  CHANNEL. --To  sail 
through  this  Channel  from  the  north,  so  soon  as  you  have  passed  to  the  westward  of 
the  IU>sario  Islands,  steer  towards  the  Cerro,  or  Hill  of  Tigua,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
shallow  bank,  called  the  Tortuga,  lies  N.  63^  W.  from  that  hill,  which  will  be  a  sufficient 
guide  for  giving  it  a  suitable  berth :  that  is,  you  must  not  steer  towards  Tigua  Hill  when 
in  that  direction,  but  either  to  the  southward  or  eastward  of  that  bearing.  Stand  on  until 
the  eastern  most  of  the  Rosario  Islands,  named  Sahunanquitta,  hears  south,  from  whidi 
situation  you  may  steer  S.  S.  £.,  until  the  Hill  of  Tigua  bears  N.  E. ;  and  then  steer 
S.  W.,  keeping  the  same  bearing  on;  and  keeping  in  mind  what  has  been  previously 
said  of  thia  channel,  have  persons  on  tiie  lookout  for  the  banks,  which  stretch  off  from 
both  sides,  and  which,  as  we  have  before  said,  show  plainly, 

GULF  OF  MORROSQUILLO.— Having  passed  through  Salamanquilla  ChanneU 
and  being  opposite  to  San  Bernardo  Point,  you  will  discover  the  Great  Bay  of  Tolu, 
called  also  the  Gulf  of  Morrosquillo,  which  is  formed  by  the  iskinds  of  San  Bernardo  on 
the  north,  and  the  Island  Fuerte  on  the  south.  The  latter  lies  ¥rith  the  southernmost 
Key  of  die  former  bearing  N.  46°  £.,  distant  26  miles,  AU  this  Gulf  has  a  good  depth 
of  water,  there  being  from  9  to  23  fathoms,  on  green  ooze ;  therefore  a  ship  may  anchor 
in  any  part  of  it  during  the  season  of  light  breezes,  calms,  and  variable  winds. 

TOLU.— Thirteen  miles  S.  Z3i^  E.  from  Point  San  Bernardo,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Gulf,  is  the  town  of  Santiago  de  Tohi,  situated  close  to  the  sea :  this  town  lies  13  milea 
N.  63*^  E.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Harbor  of  Cispata,  and  is  in  lat.  9°  30'  56".  The  land 
i^  the  vicinity  of  this  town  is  plain,  with  savannas,  which  extend  to  the  north,  east,  and 
south,  terminated  on  the  east  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  over  which  there  rises  one  mount, 
forming  two  round  hummocks,  named  the  Tetas  de  Tolu  :  these  lie  12  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  town,  and  are  useful  marks  for  recognizing  the  coast« 

In  order  to  pass  to  the  westward  of  the  islands  of  San  Bernardo,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  at  about  six  miles  from  die  northernmost  of  them,  named  Tintinpan ;  and  then  not 
steer  to  the  eastward  of  south,  until  the  point  of  San  Bernardo  bears  £.  b^  N.,  in  which 
direction  you  may  steer  towards  it,  if  you  choose.  It  is  very  convenient  for  those  bound 
te  Santiago  de  Tolu,  to  enter  by  the  Salamanquilla  Channel ;  and  so  soon  as  they  are 
advanced  to  abreast  of  San  Bernardo  Point,  they  will  see  the  Tetas  de  Tolu,  with  which 
mark  they  can  direct  themselves  to  that  town.  Of  other  hills,  which  are  seen  to  the 
southward,  the  easternmost  is  called  Santero ;  it  bears  from  the  point  of  San  Bernardo, 
S.  5^  W.,  distant  21  miles;  and  tiie  westernmost,  named  Cispata, bears  S.  20°  W.,  dis- 
tant 25  miles  from  the  same  point.  Near  the  north  side  of  this  hill  is  the  harbor  of  Cis- 
pata. Cispata  Hill  is  not  so  high  as  that  of  Santero :  steering  directly  between  the  two, 
will  lead  direct  to  the  entrance  of  this  harbor,  bearing  in  mind  what  was  before  said. 

PUERTA  DE  CISPATA.— The  mouth  of  Cispata  Harbor  lies  S.  16°  W.,  at  the 
distance  of  17i  miles  from  the  Point  of  San  Bernardo ;  and  the  Point  of  Zapote,  which  is 
the  eastern  point  of  the  harbor,  is  in  latitude  9°  24'  19",  and  longitude  75°  51':  the  west- 
em  points  are  Terraplen  and  Balandra,  distant  tcom  each  other  one  mile,  and  covered 
with  high  mangroves,  extending  into  the  water.  From  its  mouth  the  harbor  runs  in  S. 
64°  W.,  to  the  distance  of  7  mUes.  Thki  harbor  is  well  sheltered  from  seas  and  winds, 
and  the  best  anchoni^  is  on  the  northern  shore,  between  Balandra  and  Navies  Points ; 
the  latter  being  very  remarkable  from  its  projecting  out  to  the  southward  :  the  dancers 
in  this  harbor  will  be  seen  in  tiie  Plan  published  at  the  Hydrographical  Office.  The 
hills  of  Santero  and  Cispata  will  serve  to  find  this  harbor  exactiy ;  the  middle  and  highest 
part  of  the  former  lies  S.  48°  E.,  distant  above  4  miles  from  the  Fronton,  or  Point  of 
Zapote  ;  near  this  hill,  and  to  the  westward  of  its  north  part,  is  the  village  of  Santero,  at 
the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  littie  bay  of  Zapote.  The  highest  points  of  Cispata 
Hill  lie  S.  27°  30'  W.,  8  long  miles  frxim  the  said  Fronton,  or  Point  of  Zapote. 

The  River  Sinu  disembogues  into  the  interior  of  Cbpata  Harbor :  it  forms  almost  a 
semi-circle  towards  the  west  and  south,  passing  by  the  southern  slope  of  Cispata  Hills, 
inchidittg  to  this  point,  the  village  San  BemaHo  del  Viento  on  the  left  bank,  and  the 
villages  of  San  Nicholas  and  Santa  Crus  de  Lorica  on  the  right. 

From  the  Meztizos  Point,  whkh  is  the  northernmost  point  of  Cispata  Harbor,  the  coast 
runs  S.  81°  W.,  S.  70°  W.,  and  S.  63°  W.,  to  Point  Piedras,  a  distance  of  17}  miles :  in 
the  intermediale  space,  and  on  tiie  bearin(|;i  mentionedf  are  found  the  Cienega  do  Venadus 
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mmI  Panta  del  Viento,  (Wiod  Point,)  between  which  is  the  part  where  the  bmak  cstsidi 
farthest  from  the  coast ;  for  there  it  extends  34  miles  nortbwanl,  and  61  miles  westwird. 
with  a  depth  of  3,  4,  and  5  fathoms,  on  sand  and  rock,  and  also  on  sand  and  ooze. 

Punts  de  Piedras  forms  a  front  in  the  direction  of  S.  40°  W.,  for  3  miles :  It «  off  mod- 
erate height,  scarped,  and  foul  at  the  water*s  edge :  at  its  N.  £.  end  a  small  bajr  is  formed 
and  to  the  northward  of  it,  at  the  distance  of  two  cables'  length,  lies  a  little  hifEh  rocs. 
with  some  shoals  half  a  mile  to  the  N*  W.  of  it.  These  shoals  extend  nearly  a  mile  trc<ic 
N.  £.  to  S.  W.,  and  have  some  rocks  above  water,  and  others  which  appear  imlj  at  kw 
water :  the  depth  on  them  is  from  14  to  2  fiithoms.  Those  who  ran  along  near  ttus  ooait 
ought  to  take  care  and  keep  the  lead  constantly  rang. 

The  S.  W.  extremity  of  the  front  or  Muff  of  Po'mt  Piedras  is  called  Point  Rada:  and 
at  the  distance  of  6ve  long  miles  S.  39^  W.  from  it,  is  Pnnta  Broqneles,  low  and  rock  v. 
with  a  reef,  which  extends  out  northward  two  cables'  length.  At  a  sliort  distance  froa 
fhis  reef  lies  the  Toro,  or  Bull  Shoal.  Between  Broqaeles  Point  and  Rada  Point  is  the 
bay  named  Ensenada  de  ki  Rada,  wrich  has  a  low  beachy  shore;  it  is  shallow,  with  Jt 
fothoms,  on  oosy  bottom,  at  the  distance  of  eight  to  nine-tenttis  of  a  mile.  S.  E.  6x:9i 
this  bay,  a  ridge  of  hills  may  be  seen,  extending  N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  having  three  ivattrk- 
aUe  peaks,  the  highest  and  kirgest  of  which  ties  about  5  miles  south-eastward  frosn  Pool 
Broqueles. 

IS  LA  FUERTE.— The  N.  £.  end  of  Fuerte  Iskind  lies  S.  %H^  W.,  at  the  daifmsxt 
of  2H  miles  from  Point  Mestizos,  and  from  the  N.  E.  part  of  Point  Piedraa  N.  67=  W^ 
€k  miles.  This  tshnd  is  one  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  aoce- 
what  less  from  east  to  west :  it  is  high  in  the  mkldle,  and  covered  with  trees  and  rori. 
palms,  which  appear  above  the  others.  It  can  be  approached  at  the  south  point,  aanwii 
Arenas  Point,  only;  because  it  is  surrounded  by  reefs,  with  varioos  scattered  iock&. 
some  of  which  appear  above  water,  and  others  do  not.  On  the  bank  on  the  ootsade  ot  ibe 
reefs,  and  even  on  them,  there  are  from  2  to  4  fiithoms  water,  on  rock  and  conrne  saa:. 
Besides  these  banks,  which  surround  the  island,  there  are  two  other  small  ones;  tbe  coe 
with  4^  fiithoms  water,  on  sand,  lies  S.  S.  W.  from  the  island,  distsnt  one  mile  ;  and  :s« 
other,  with  5^  fathoms  water,  on  sand  and  gravel,  lies  S.  28°  E.,  distant  a  long  mBe  frvm 
Arenas  Point.  In  the  channel  between  the  island  and  the  main  land,  there  are  from  €  ^^ 
14  frthoms  water.  The  island  may  be  seen  from  the  deck  dT  a  brig  or  schooner,  at  :h» 
distance  of  20  miles. 

S.  49°  W.  from  Broqueles  Point,  at  the  distance  of  about  56  miles,  is  the  Point  of  €%- 
ribnna,  which  is  the  northernmost  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  or  of  North  Dnrien.. 

The  intermediate  coast  forms  bays,  trending  inward  6  miles,  or  somewhat  less :  and  :: 
this  space  is  the  front  and  hill  of  Tortugon,  which  Is  remarkable;  the  points  of  Art*- 
letes,  or  Little  Trees;  San  Juan  and  Savanilla:  that  of  San  Juan  is  high  and  acarpc^i 
the  others  are  low  to  the  water's  edge,  with  beaches  from  one  point  to  the  other.  Tb* 
interior  is  a  low  range  of  hills,  terminating  near  the  cerros,  or  hills  of  Savmnilla,  wb-^ri 
are  about  4  miles  S.  S.  E.  from  the  point  of  that  name.  AH  this  coast  has  a  bnnk  ly  % 
along  it ;  so  that,  during  the  season  of  light  breezes,  or  of  variable  winds  and  caloiB,  sh-pi 
may  anchor  on  it,  at  any  convenient  distance  from  the  coast,  according  to  t**e  size  c»f  lae 
vessel.  There  are  no  other  obstructions  on  it  than  a  fiirallon,  which  lies  S.  39^  W«  i 
lonj(  mile  and  a  half  firom  Broqueles  Point;  the  Island  TortngoiUa,  which  lies  16  ici«?f 
S.  37*^  W.  from  the  ssrae  point,  and  nearly  west  from  the  Fronton  and  Hill  of  Tortsfoc^ 
rather  more  than  4  miles;  and  the  Gigantones  ShonI,  which  Kes  S.  W. from  Sevac^ 
Point,  at  the  distance  of  a  long  mile ;  this  lying  near  the  shore,  presents  no  dancer,  ex- 
cept to  those  who  run  near  that  point,  or  Gigantones  Point.  Tortuguilla  Island  -« 
low,  and  cove|pd  with*  trees :  a  small  reef  extends  from  it  northward,  with  ▼ery  lent 
water  on  it. 

CARIBANA  POINT.— Gil//  of  Uraba  or  Dori^.— Point  Caribana,  as  we  kave  &- 
ready  said,  is  the  northernmost  pomt  of  the  Gulf  of  Uraba :  it  is  low,  with  trees  oo  x. 
and  surrounded  by  rocks  close  to  it.  It  is  readily  known,  because lh>m  it  die  conac  trpco 
to  the  south  to  form  the  said  Gulf,  and  also  by  the  Cenro  de  Aguih,  or  Eagle  UdL  wiivs 
is  near  it :  this  hill  is  in  kititnde  S^'  37'  50"  N.,  and  longitude  TG^"  56'  30 '  W. ;  and  frvn 
it.  Cape  Tiboron,  which  is  the  western  point  that  forms  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  beam  N.  ^4' 
W.,  29  miles  distant. 

Aguiki  Hill,  although  of  moderate  height,  is  remarkable  from  being  ^fwnhttrd  in  the 
middle  of  low  land. 

SHOALS  OFF  CARIBANA  POINT ^The  shoals  off  Caribana  Point  are  at  tlie  S. 

W,  end  of  the  bank,  already  described,  as  generally  extending  along  the  coast ;  the  oncter 
comer  of  which,  with  41  fiithoms  water,  is  4  miles  N.  W.  by  N.  from  the  point. 

In  this  extent,  and  nearly  in  that  direction,  there  are  two  rocks ;  one,  at  a  httie  dis- 
tance from  the  point,  partly  shows  itself;  and  the  other,  farther  separsted  from 
▼ery  little  water  on  it.    From  the  edge  of  the  bank,  in  5  fiithoms,  the  depth 
outwards  to  6  and  7  fothoma,  on  sandy  bottom,  and  successively  to  more ;  ao  tbat  6 
N.  W.  from  Caribana  Point*  tbore  aie  9  and  10  fathnma,  on  oozy  taiid;  m  U  aaaoiw  ^ 
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iathonui,  oose;  and,  lastly,  at  14  miles,  32  fJEithoms,  also  od  ooze.  These  soundings,  with 
the  bearings  of  Aguila  Hill,  miv  serve  to  direct  those  who  are  bound  to 'the  Gulf;  ob- 
serving that  so  soon  as  Aguila  Hill  bears  east,  they  will  be  entirely  free  from  the  shoals 
of  Caribana  Point,  and  may  steer  freely  for  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  nearly  to  Arenas  Point, 
which  lies  5}  miles  S.  35°  W.  from  that  of  Caribana  ;  all  this  part  having  a  good  depth 
of  ^Vftfcfir 

GULF  OF  URABA,  or  OF  NORTH  DARIEN.— This  Gulf,  as  above  stated,  has 
its  entrance  between  Caribana  Point  on  the  east,  and  Cape  Tiburon  on  the  west.  All 
the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  it,  to  the  Bay  of  Candelaria,  offer  secure  anchorage 
at  every  season  of  the  year ;  but  the  other  parts  to  Cape  Tiburon  are  very  wild  in  the 
season  of  the  breezes,  and  without  any  shelter,  except  for  small  vessels ;  but  in  the  sea- 
son of  the  vendavales,  when  there  are  light  breezes,  variable  winds  and  calms,  you  may 
anchor  in  any  part  of  the  GulC  without  either  wind  or  sea  to  incommode  you. 

ARENAS  POINT.— The  north  and  south  points  of  Arenas  form  a  low  front  of  two 
miles  extent,  and  they  bear  from  each  other  S.  19*^  E.,  and  N.  19°  W.  These  two  points 
form  the  eastern  dyke  of  Aguila  Lagoon,  which  extends  from  thence  eastward  5}  miles, 
and  is  3  miles  from  north  to  south,  with  various  low  islets  in  it ;  this  lagoon  commences 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Aguila  Hill,  heretofore  described. 

RIO  SAL  ADO. — From  Arenas  Point  southward,  the  coast  trends  eastward  a  distance 
of  5i  miles,  to  the  Rio  Salado,  and  thus  forms  a  tongue  of  sand,  projecting  into  the  sea, 
and  which,  although  it  is  low,  has  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  near  it,  and  may  be  coasted 
at  less  than  a  mile. 

From  the  Rio  Salado  the  coast  takes  a  southerly  direction,  with  some  inclination  east- 
ward ;  it  is  all  tow  land,  with  hillocks  at  intervals ;  and  the  depth  on  the  bank  all  abng 
it  is  so  regular,  and  the  bottom  so  clean,  that  it  may  be  coasted  without  any  other  care 
than  due  attention  to  the  lead.  From  the  Point  and  Hill  of  Cayman,  which  are  distant 
from  Rio  Salado  14  miles.  S.  14°  E.,  the  shores  to  the  southward  on  both  sides  of  the 
Gulf,  so  far  as  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Rio  Atrato,  are  swampy,  without  ev«n  one  hill 
on  it ;  and,  from  the  Rio  Snriguilla,  which  is  in  the  southeilimost  part  of  the  Gulf,  to 
the  north  and  west,  may  be  considered  as  the  Delta,  where  the  great  river  Atrato,  or  Da- 
rien, disembogues.  The  Bay  of  Candelaria,  which  is  formed  by  the  swampy  land  at  the 
mouths  of  the  river,  bears  from  the  Hill  of  Cayman  about  S.  49°  W.,  at  the  distance  of 
12  miles.  For  navigating  all  along  this  coast  of  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf,  from  Cayman 
Point  on  the  east  to  the  Say  of  Candelaria  on  the  west,  there  needs  no  other  direction 
than  that  of  attending  to  the  lead;  nor  is  there  any  danger,  for  a  ship  may  be  anchored 
wherever  it  may  be  convenient,  or  necessity  may  require. 

The  principal,  indeed  the  sole  object  for  entering  into  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  can  only 
be  to  avail  ypurself  of  the  facilities  which  the  River  Atrato  affords  for  conducting  into 
the  interior  the  imports,  and  withdrawing  therefrom  the  ex  ports  i  thus,  notwithstanding 
this  river  branches  into  the  sea  by  many  mouths,  extending  over  a  great  distance,  and 
forming  the  swampy  and  inundated  lands  just  spoken  of,  yet  only  eight  of  ihem  are  navi- 
gable for  boats  and  launches ;  and  of  the  whole  of  them,  not  one  of  them  offers  the 
same  advantage  as  the  Little  Fayson,  or  Pheasant,  which  discharges  into  the  southern 
part  of  the  Bay  of  Candelaria:  inasmuch,  as  ships  anchoring  there,  will  be  sheltered 
from  the  sea^  and  be  near  to  the  channel  by  which  theur  freights  are  to  be  conveyed 
inland. 

BAY  OF  CANDELARIA.— The  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Candelaria  are  so  very  low, 
that  the  greater  part  of  them  are  inundated,  even  at  low  water,  and  bordered  with  man- 
groves, reeds,  and  rushes,  so  that  only  the  N.  W.  point  of  the  bay  appears  dry.  The 
mouth,  or  entrance  of  the  bay,  from  the  N.  W.  point  (o  the  S.  E.,  where  the  branch 
called  the  Little  Fayson  falls  into  it,  is  about  2  miles  in  width ;  but  there  is  a  sand-bank 
which  borders  the  whole  circuit  of  it,  and  extends  out  a  mile  to  the  S.  £.  from  the  N. 
W.  point,  which  reduces  the  entrance  to  scarcely  a  mile  in  breadth.  This  shoal  also 
Jtretches  off  from  the  S.  E.  point,  but  only  to  a  cable's  length  and  a  half;  within  the  bay 
it  narrows  on  the  south  shore,  but  widens  considerably  on  the  N.  W.  side.  The  clear 
•pace  of  good  anchorage  is  about  a  mile  and  a  third  each  way.  • 

InstruetUms  for  entering  CANDELARIA  BAY. — To  enter  this  bay,  caution  and  a 
careful  use  of  the  lead  are  necessary,  taking  care  not  to  get  into  less  depth  than  ITfl  or 
17  &thoms  in  its  entrance,  nor  12  within  it.  This  caution  is  very  necessary,  because  the 
sand-bank  that  surrounds  it  is  so  steep,  that  it  shoals  immediately  from  13  to  5  fathoms, 
and  from  5  to  getting  aground.  By  taking  care  to  preserve  the  proper  depth,  you  will 
go  in  mid-channel,  at  about  four  cables*  length  from  the  S.  E.  point.  It  will  also  be 
advisable  to  have  a  man  upon  the  lookout,  on  one  of  the  yard  arms,  as  the  color  of  the 
water  indicates  the  chaiftel  and  the  shoals.  On  the  Bar  of  the  Little  Fayson  branch, 
there  are  three  feet  water,  and  the  tides  rise  two  feet,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Gulf  of  Darien. 

CHOCO  POINT  AND  ANCHORAGE.— From  the  N.  W.  Point  of  Candelaria 
Bay  the  cowt  oootinues  low,  and  covered  with  mangroves,  in  the  direction  of  N.  10^  W«t 
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nrndy  5  miles,  to  Revesa  Point:  tfaenee  W.  N.  W.  7  miles.  Id  die  Tamna  Keys: 
this  coast  the  shallow  bank,  thrown  up  by  the  waters  from  the  moutiis  of  tfae 
tends  outward.     The  principal  month  of  the  Atrato  lies  at  abeot  one-third  of  the 
from  Revesa  Point  towards  Tarena  Keys;  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  at  two 
tance  from  the  coast     Reveea  Point,  which  is  also  called  Choco  Point,  fiwm 
that  presents  a  fine  anchorage,  well  sheltered  from  the  north  winds  and  hreeBes ;  to 
it  you  have  only  to  keep  about  li  cable's  length  distant  frvm  the  sooth  side  of  tbe 
and  when  you  are  abreast  of  it,  or  to  die  westward  of  it  somewhat  fuAer  Imo  tlie  bay. 
yon  may  anchor  in  13  or  14  fathoms. 

PEAKS  OF  TARENA,  CANDELARIA  DE  CABO,  AND  GANDL— Oo  tho 
coast,  and  to  the  southward  of  the  Tarena  Keya,  will  be  seen  a  meant,  or  hil,  coBed  cbe 
Peak  of  Tarena,  whence  lies  a  very  bfly  ridge,  extending  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  sariooi 
peaks  of  these  heights :  the  southernmost  is  caUed  Caodelaria,  and  the  DorthoranMHt. 
which  is  over  Cape  Tibnron,  is  called  Pico  de  Cabo,  or  Peak  of  the  Cape ;  the  peok  next 
to  it  southward  is  named  Gandi. 

ISLETS  TUTUMATES,  TAMBOR  AND  BOLANDEROS.— From  Tamia 
Keys  the  coast  runs  about  N.  28^  W.,  a  distance  of  10  miles,  to  the  B<danderoB :  it  k  il 
high,  and  there  are  various  ialets  lying  along  it.  The  6nt  of  these,  named  Twtomarw. 
is  a  group  of  three  islets,  verY  clean,  and  ^ing  about  half  a  mile  from  Ibe  en 
these  follow  another  named  Tambor,  which  is  sepaiate^^m  the  coast  rather 
half  a  mile.  Although  this  is  clean,  it  most  be  borne  in  mind,  that  at  die 
half  a  mile  N.  N.  E.  from  it,  there  is  a  rocky  shoal  which  riiows  itself^ 
and  the  islet  there  is  a  passage :  but  it  is  ahrajrs  better  to  pass  oobade.  To  tlie 
this  islet  the  coast  forms  a  bay  called  Puerto  Escondido,  or  Hidden  Haihor, 
account  of  its  small  capacity,  admits  sn^aU  vesseb  only.  To  Tambor  foUow  the  Beba- 
deros,  consisting  of  a  larger  islet,  with  other  small  ones  at  its  soudi  part;  all  tiaeae  aiv 
clean,  with  deep  water  aronnd  them,  and  do  not  lie  fiuther  than  tfaree-qaarters  of  a  mj^ 
from  the^ooast. 

Three  miles  N.  55^  W.  from  the  Great  Bolandero,  and  at  the  distanee  of  half  a  m:T- 
from  the  coast,  lies  the  Piton  Islet,  which  is  very  clean;  from  dience  N.  65^  W^  6  m.^ 
lies  Gaodi  Point,  forming  a  beachy  bay,  named  Tripo  GrandL  From  Gandi  Point  ^ 
coast  follows  about  N.  N.  W.  for  the  distance  of  1}  mile,  to  the  point  of  die  River  GanCL 
with  which  Gandi  Point  forms  the  bay  of  Estola  or  Gandi,  where  the  risers  of  these 
names  disembogue;  tlus  bay  is  of  little  importance. 

At  N.  16°  W.,  6i  miles  from  Gandi  Point,  lies  the  Tonel  Islet,  very  dean,  with  dr^ 
water,  especially  on  its  es^tem  side;  it  is  radier  more  than  a  mile  from  the  coast.  Fir*c 
diis  Islet  to  Cape  Tiburon  it  is  61  miles  N.  42°  W.  All  this  coast  from  the  Tar^aa 
Keys  to  Cape  Tibnron,  Is  hizh  and  steep,  with  deep  water:  but  it  is  very  wild  in  the  sea- 
son of  die  breezes:  for  which  reason  it  is  most  prudent  to  avoid  it 'during  these  aeo9oi& 
and  to  keep  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulf^  as  it  not  only  affords  security  and  the  ar- 
oomroodation  of  anchorage  in  every  part,  but,  as  there  is  no  inconvenienoe  arisnig  frve 
the  sea,  it  is  much  more  easy  for  working  to  windward:  and  much  time  may  be  sawr^ 
by  it. 

CAPE  TIBURON.— This  cape,  as  before  said,  is  the  N.  W.  boondary  of  die  pjf- 
it  is  rocky,  high,  and  scarped:  and  projects  out  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  forming  an  isth- 
mus, OD  the  soudi  and  west  sides  of  which  are  two  little  harbors.  The  first  of  these  s 
so  narrow  as  to  be  of  little  importance;  the  second  is  larger,  and  called  Mi^  Hsobor.  rz 
which  there  is  good  holding  ground,  and  the  greatest  depth  is  from  11  to  12  fathoma.  oa 
sand  and  clay. 

POINT  AND  PEAK  OF  CARRETO.— Thirteen  miles  N.  62«>  W.  from  Cape  T> 
boron  is  the  Point  and  Peak  of  Carreto,  which  is  die  eastern  point  of  a  bttle  harbor  cc 
that  name.  Between  the  two  points  a  bay  is  formed  of  about  2^  miles  in  depth,  wfak£ 
is  called  the  Bay  of  Anachucuna;  all  Its  shore  is  beachy  to  the  foot  of  the  hi^  aaooa- 
tains,  without  any  remarkable  point.  In  the  N.  W.  part  of  this  bay,  and  at  die  ^Mance  ci 
two  miles  to  die  southward  of  Point  Carreto,  is  a  Utile  harbor,  called  Poerto 
fit  for  smuggler!  only. 

CARRETO  HARBOR.— The  Point  and  Peak  of  Carreto  are,  as  before 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Harbor  of  diat  name,  the  western  part  being  formed  by  a  destier 
of  islets  of  various  sizes:  and  between  these  points  die  greatest  distance  is  a  mile  a=i  & 
half,  but  the  narrowest  part  of  the  mouth  is  only  a  mile.  This  hafbor  is  of  a  aenucrr- 
cular  form,  and  extends  inward  about  a  mile;  the  depth  of  water  in  it  is  not  lesa  thmn  •?! 
fiithoms,  Dor  more  than  8  fathoms.  Notwithstanding  these  good  qualities,  it  is»  ee  tbe 
contrary,  open  to  the  N.  E.  breezes  and  the  seas  they  raise,  And  has  litde  shelter  horn 
the  N.  W.:  it  is,  therefore,  only  of  use  during  die  season  of  the  calma  aod 
winds. 

CARRETO  SHOALS.— To  the  north  of  this  harbor,  at  the  distance  of  a 
there  are  two  litde  shoals  near  each  odier,  bearing  N.  £•  aind  S.  W.,  with  5i  fitfhn—iorer 
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tiieiiiv  on  rocky  bottom,  and  near  them  from  20  to  *2S  falJioms;  with  fresh  breeees  tilie  sea 
breaks  over  them. 

Seven  miles  N.  48°  W.  from  the  Point  and  Peak  of  Carretois  Punta  Escoces,  or  Scot's 
Point;  on  this  bearing  there  are  clusters  of  islets  of  ditferent  s&es,  extending  out  to  N. 
N.  £..  a  long  mile,  from  Punta  de  los  Islotes:  to  this  point,  which  is  three  miles  south- 
eastward from  Punta  Escoces,  the  coast  is  high  and  scarped;  but  from  ^ence  to  Punta 
Escoces,  it  is  lower,  with  a  beach. 

CAROLINE  BAY. — Punta  Escoces  is  the  S.  £.  of  a  bay,  named  Caroline  Bay,  the 
great  islet  of  Oro.  or  Santa  Catalina,  being  the  N.  W.  point,  bearing  from  the  former 
JN  •  40°  W.,  distant  4  miles :  and  from  this  line  of  direction,  the  bay  falls  inward  about 
one  mUe  and  two-thirds.  In  the  S.  E.  part  of  this  bay  is  Puerto  Escoces  or  Escondido, 
(Scottish  or  Hidden  Harbor,)  which  extends  inward  in  that  direction  nearly  three  miles, 
and  forms  good  shelter.  There  are  some  shoals  in  it,  which  are  represented  in  the  par- 
ticular plan  of  the  harbor,  by  which  any  vessel  may  run  in  for  the  anchorage,  where 
they  will  find  4i,  6i,  6,  and  7  fathoms  water,  oik  sandy  bottom. 

GRANDE  DEL  ORO,  SAN  AUGUSTIN,  AND  PIEDRAS  ISLET— The  Isla 
Grande  del  Oro  is  high;  and  at  one  mile  and  eight-tenths  to  the  south  of  it,  there  is  a 
smaller  island,  called  San  Augnstin :  and  on  the  same  bearing,  a  little  more  than  a  cable's 
length  from  San  Augiistin,  is  Piedras  Islet,  which  doubtless  takes  its  name  from  the  many 
rocks  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 

Between  Piedras  Islet  on  the  north,  the  west  point  of  Aglatomate  River  on  the  south, 
and  that  of  San  Fulgenom  to  the  S.  W.,  is  formed  the  Ensenada^  or  Bay  of  CaroUne,  or 
Caledonia,  and  the  channel  of  Sasardi. 

CALEDONIA  BAY. — The  Bay  of  Caledonia  is,  strictly  speakinp,  formed  by  the 
points  slroady  mentioned,  which  bear  firom  each  other  N.  25°  W.,  and  contrary,  distant 
one  mile.  This  bay  is  clean,  and  has  a  good  depth  of  water;  the  greatest  part  of  its  shore 
is  beach,  and  near  the  middle  of  it  disembogues  the  River  Agtaseniqna.  The  front  or 
point  of  San  Fulgencia  is  salieot,  scarped,  and  clean;  and  it  also  has  a  little  bight  at  its 
western  put,  with  little  depth  of  water,  bordered  by  mangroves  and  various  kej'S. 

SASARDI  CHANNEL,  S.  E.  ENTRANCE.^Between  San  Fulgencia  Point,  the 
Great  Oro  Island,  Piedras  Islet,  and  the  Mangrove  Keys  which  lie  to  £e  west  of  them, 
the  Chivpnel  of  Sasardi  is  formed :  whose  S.  E.  entrance,  from  edge  to  edse,  is  about  four 
cables'  length  wide,  a  little  moro  or  less,  and  with  a  depth  of  8  to  11  fathoms,  on  ooz%; 
and  farther  in,  from  7  to  9  fathoms;  as  also  between  the  edge  of  the  bank  off  Piedras  Islet, 
<find  the  Bay  of  Caledonia,  the  depth  is  from  6i  to  14  fathoms;  and  the  space  of  sea  be- 
tween this  bay  and  Puerto  Escoces,  is  of  a  good  depth;  but  at  S.  65°  £.,  a  short  mile 
firom  Piedras  Islet,  the  sea  breaks  when  the  breeze  is  fresh. 

These  harbors  are  equally  sheltered  from  the  winds  and  seas  of  both  seasons,  and  have 
a  good  depth  of  water;  bat  the  channel  of  Sasardi  and  Bay  of  Caledonia  are  preferable* 
because  you  can  either  enter  or  sail  out  from  them  with  all  winds,  with  more  facility  and 
less  risk  than  you  can  either  into  or  out  of  Puerto  Escoces. 

SASARDI  CHANNEL,  N.  W.  ENTRANCE.— At  the  distance  of  4i  miles,  N. 
52°  W.  from  the  east  end  of  the  Great  Oro  Island,  is  the  west  extremity  of  two  larger 
islands,  which,  with  the  reefs,  shoals,  and  multitude  of  smaller  islets  extending  thence  to 
the  N.  W.,  form,  with  the  coast,  the  channel  of  Sasardi.  The  N.  W.  mouth  of  thin 
channel  is  formed  by  the  said  western  point  of  the  two  large  islands  and  the  front  of  Sa- 
sardi, with  an  opening  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile :  this  channel  has  many  shoals  in  it, 
and  is.  therefore,  of  no  utility;  neither  is  there  any  population  near  it.  Those  who  wish 
to  enter  it  must  have  a  free  wind  for  that  purpose. 

Between  the  eastern  point  of  Great  Oro  Island  and  the  N.  W.  mouth  of  the  channel 
of  Sasardi  some  reefs  project  out,  with  two  islets  at  the  extremity,  which  bear  from  the 
aaid  eastern  point  of  Great  Oro,  N.  25°  W.,  2  miles  distant,  and  from  the  S.  E.  extremity 
of  the  two  Ivge  islands,  already  mentioned,  about  N,  E.  Also,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  westward  of  the  front  or  point  of  Sasardi,  there  is  a  bank  with  little 
water  on  it. 

The  front  of  Sasardi  is  projecting,  round,  scarped,  and  surrounded  by  reefs  close  to 
the  shore.  From  the  most  salient  part  of  this  front,  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  Isla  de  Pinos 
bears  N.  5°  W.,  distant  2  miles;  and  in  the  intermediate  space  the  coast  forms  various 
open  bays,  of  little  importance,  ^e  points  of  which  are  scarped,  and  surrounded  by  reefs. 
Off  the  west  part  of  the  said  island  is  the  Cienesa  of  Navagandi,  with  its  mouth  shut  by 
ree&;  whidi,  with  the  island,  form  a  channel  of  2  cables*  length  wide  in  the  narrowest 
part,  with  a  depth  of  from  li  to  5  fiithoms  water. 

The  Isla  de  Pinos  is  high,  wi^  a  hill  extending  along  it.  on  which  rise  two  remarka- 
ble points,  covered  with  woodt  its  greatest  extent  is  N.  £,  by  N.  and  S.  W.  by  S.,  rather 
more  than  a  mile,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  scarcely  a  mUe:  its  N.  E.  and  south  sides 
are  scarped,  and  bordered  by  reefs,  very  near  the  shore.  The  N.  E.  point  of  this  island 
is  in  latitude  9"^  V  30'\  and  longitude  yi""  50'  10".  At  the  distance  of  2  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  the  north  end  of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  is  the  Isla  de  Pajaros,  or  Bird's  Island,  which  is 
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low,  narrovr,  covered  with  bnuhwood,  asd  saironiided  fay  reefii,  which  hsie  a  defidi  cf  7 
or  8  fiithoms  clofle  to  tlieir  edges,  on  rocky  bottom.  From  this  point  coamieiicee  Vit 
immeDse  Archipelago  of  the  Mulatas,  compoeed  of  islands,  keys,  shoals,  nod  rwfs 
forming  between  them  and  the  main  land  many  anchorages  and  well  sheltered  cfaaoi>t'& 
secure  in  all  weathers,  and  terminating  at  Pnnta  de  San  Bias.  The  ioterior  of  tD« 
coast  is  a  high  mountain  range,  with  nolsble  peaks,  whose  sitnations  are  e&hibiled  is 
the  chsrt  of  the  coast,  and  may  senre  as  marks  to  direct  to  the  ▼arioas  anchoragea,  &c^ 
which  it  comprises. 

The  channels  which  are  formed  in  this  space,  are  those  of  Finos,  MoeqnitoB,  CDOi, 
Zambogandi,  Pnnta  Brava,  Cocos,  Rm>  de  Monos,  Ratones,  Playon  Grande,  Pnyadas. 
Arevalo,  Mangles,  Moron,  Cabbos,  Holandes,  Chichime,  and  San. Bias.  These  are  more 
or  less  free,  ss  may  be  seen  by  inspection  on  the  chart. 

A  ship  at  the  distance  of  one  iMgoe  to  the  northward  of  Psjaros  Islel;  aod  steerice 
N.  W.,  25  miles,  and  N.  66^  W^  38}  miles,  will  pass  clear  of  aU  these  dangera,  and  wj 
be  to  the  north  of  the  eastommost  keys  of  the  Holandes  Groap.  at  the  distance  of  44  of 
5  miles.  With  these  courses  yon  will,  in  the  beginning,  pass  at  li  or  2  males  outside  tl« 
ree&,  and  aftorwsrds  at  4  and  5}  miles;  but  it  renMins  at  the  option  of  the  naTigator  to 
pass  at  a  greater  distance,  if  more  convenient. 

GULF  OF  SAN  BLAS. — Serenteen  miles  to  the  westward  of  ihe  eaat«woinast  ker? 
of  the  Holandes  Group  lies  Poiot  San  Bias,  in  lat.  S""  34'  36  ',  and  feng.  79<»  I'  24".  h 
is  k>w,  and  forms  the  N.  E.  boundary  of  the  Gnlf  of  San  Bhs,  the  month  oi  wrfaich  n- 
tends  N.  and  S.  to  the  anchorage  of  Msndinga,  6  miles,  and  from  that  ItDe  an  e<q::u 
distance  to  the  westward.  Its  coasts  are  low,  with  mangroves,  which  advance  u^ 
the  sea. 

From  Point  San  Bins  eastward,  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  dtree-fpnurtera,  exteoJ 
some  ree£B,  with  various  keys,  the  easternmost  of  which  is  calM  Cayo  Fraacea.  Fr^z 
this,  extending  to  the  S.  W.  and  westward,  there  are  twelve  other  keys;  and  to  &e  cast^ 
ward  of  them  are  many  banks  and  blands,  which  make  part  of  the  Archip^ago  of  cb« 
Mulatas,  and  form  various  channeb. 

To  run  into  snd  anchor  in  the  Gulf  of  San  Bbs,  whether  it  be  in  Bahia  Inglesi. 
which  is  to  the  S.  W.  of  Poiot  San  Bias,  or  at  Maodinga,  which,  as  before  said,  iies  :: 
the  south  of  it,  the  most  commodiouB  passage  is  by  the  channel  of  Chichime  and  that  d 
San  Bias. 

THE  CHICHIME  CHANNEL  is  formed  tothe  west  by  the  keys  oflfPoint  Sao  B'as. 
to  the  east  by  the  reef  and  group  of  keys  of  Chichime,  and  to  the  south  by  another  gn>=; 
surrounded  by  ree6,  which  some  caH  Cayoe  de  Limon,  or  Lemon  Keys. 

THE  CHANNEL  OF  SAN  BLAS  is  formed  by  the  Cayos  de  Limon  to  the  S.  E. 
and  those  of  San  Bias  to  the  N.  W.  The  first  is  .1  miles  in  extent  between  the  stwp 
edges  of  the  reefs ;  aod  the  second  one  mile  and  three-quarters. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  ENTERING  THE  GULF  OF  SAN  BLAS.— To  anifr 
this  gulf  it  is  necessay  to  open  the  month  of  the  channel  of  Chichime,  until  yoa  aiv  c« 
the  true  meridian  of  the  second  islet,  counting  from  the  westward  to  Cayoe  de  LioBcc : 
from  Which  situatioD  steer  south  towards  it,  until  abreast  of,  or  rather  before  yoo  get  fo 
for  to  the  south  as  Cnyo  Frances ;  then  steer  S.  50^  W.,  threngh  the  middle  of  San  B.u 
Channel,  which,  as  already  noticed,  is  a  mile  and  three-quarters  wide  between  the  rveis 
of  the  west  south-western  most  islet  of  the  Lemon  Keys,  called  Gallo,  or  the  Ckwk.  s'i 
the  reef  which  extends  to  the  southward  from  Cayo  Frances;  thus  directing  yonrserf  a: 
the  anchorage,  whether  it  be  to  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  gulf,  or  in  Maodiog;a  Btj- 
To  proceed  to  the  latter,  the  keys  which  lie  to  the  north  of  Mandinga  Point  unll  apn« 
for  a  mark.  Of  these,  the  outermost,  called  Cabras,  lies  a  mile  from  the  point ;  ai>=  c 
should  be  noticed,  that  at  nearly  a  mile  N.  10^  W.  from  Cabras,  there  is  a  linle  saner 
key,  to  which  a  berth  must  be  given,  and  there  is  a  bank,  with  1  and  H  fiithom  oa  nt, 
lying  N.  69°  W.,  distant  a  long  mile  and  a  half  foom  Cabras  islet.  The  posaage  is  be- 
tween this  bank  and  the  little  sandy  key.  The  anchorage  of  Mandinga  is  sheltered,  ai>i 
has  depth  sufficient  for  any  class  of  vessels.  In  the  gulf,  and  extending  oat  finom  the  boc- 
tom  of  it  to  the  distance  of  3|  miles,  there  are  various  islets,  keys,  and  banks,  the  ea£- 
em  most  of  which  is  called  Cayo  Maceta.  To  all  of  these  a  berth  most  be  given,  if  de^ 
siroos  of  goins^  far  into  the  gulf. 

HOLANDES  CHANNEL.— This  is  the  largest  of  all  the  channeb  that  are  fbraoec 
1^  the  Mulatas  Islands.  Its  mouth  is  formed  on  the  east  by  the  westAn  extremity  oc 
the  reefe  of  the  Holandes  Group,  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  Icacos  Key.  The  distance  froz 
one  key  to  the  other  is  21  miles,  N.  dS*^  E.,  and  S.  55°  W.,  and  the  least  depth  in  the 
channel  is  14  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  sand :  but  W.  N.  W.  from  Holandes  Key,  at  itt 
distance  of  a  little  more  than  H  mile,  there  is  a  shoal,  which  extends  half  a  mile  N.  a^i 
S.,  with  6  and  6|  fathoms  on  it,  over  rocks.  The  sea  breaks  over  it  when  thece  is  b«2 
little  swell.  It  may  be  passed  either  on  the  east  or  west  side,  but  it  will  be  always  be«t 
to  pass  to  the  eastward  of  it,  and  near  to  the  reefs  of  the  Holandes  Groap,  the  faraakcrs 
on  which  will  serve  as  marks.    Proceed  aftarwaxds  towards  the  east  pan  oif  h 
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«Bd  gife  It  a  berth  fai  pMStng.  This  key  or  isbnd  is  of  firm  land,  covered  with  high  wood^ 
and  Darned  from  the  abundance  of  icacoe  trees  nowine  on  it.  From  the  meridian  of 
IcaeoB  Key*  on  its  south  side,  the  direction  of  the  Holandes  Channel  is  about  S.  75^  W., 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Qulf  of  San  Bias.  It  is  clean,  and  has  a  depth  of  21  to  25  fathoms, 
oa  ooay  bottom,  with  a  breadth  of  2i  to  3  miles,  between  groups,  detached  keys  and  reefii, 
but  free  and  commodious  to  turn  in,  in  case  of  necessity,  towards  the  anchorages  already 
descnhed. 

FROM  THE  POINT  OF  SAN  BLAS  WESTWARD.— At  N.  i9^  W.,  rather 
m6r«  ti^ao  half  a  mile  from  Point  San  Bias,  is  the  north  part  of  its  front,  low,  and  covered 
with  mangroves ;  and  in  the  intermediate  space  is  a  little  key,  called  Piedras,  and  other 
shoals,  connected  wiA  Cayo  Frances.  At  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  N.  34°  W., 
from  the  north  point  of  San  Blss,  is  a  key  named  Cayo  Perro,  also  united  to  the  reefs 
extending  westward  from  Cayo  Frances,  and  which  terminate  at  an  island  lying  in  front 
of  Ciene^  a  mile  and  a  quarter  farther  west. 

From  Perro  Key  the  coast  continues  nearly  10  miles  S.  88°  W.,  to  Cocos  Point,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  month  of  Escribanos  Harbor.  The  intermediate  coast  continues  low, 
with  reefe  abng  shore,  and  somewhat  of  a  bay.  The  most  visible  objects  on  it  are  Ma- 
goto  Point,  which  is  small,  a  little  salient,  and  has  a  hillock  on  it ;  that  of  Cerro  Colorado, 
which  is  round,  scarped,  and  projects  out  but  a  little ;  and  that  of  Playa  Colorado,  which 
18  round,  and  surrounded  by  reefs,  which  extend  out  to  a  cable*s  length. 

POINT  ESCRIBANOS.— Cocos  Point  advances  into  the  sea,  and  from  it  the  pdfnt  of 
Escribanos  bears  S«  80°  W.,  one  mile  and  a  third,  and  in  this  space  a  bay  is  formed,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  Escribanos  Harbor,  extending  inward  to  the  south,  from  its  mouth, 
half  a  mile.  This  harbor  is  very  shallow,  having  no  more  than  1  and  H  fathom  water. 
Without,  on  both  sides,  there  are  reefs  with  very  little  water  on  them ;  and  in  the  chan- 
nel, which  is  formed  by  them,  there  are  from  3^  to  6  fathoms. 

ESCRIBANOS  SHOALS.— To  the  north-eastward  of  the  mouth  of  this  harbor  are 
the  shoals  named  the  Escribanos.  They  are  two  in  number,  and  are  composed  of  reefs 
with  very  little  water  on  them,  and  lying  near  each  other.  On  the  reef  nearest  to  the 
coast  is  an  islet  lying  rather  less  than  2  miles  from  Cocos  Point.  This  reef  extends  a 
mile  from  W.  S.  W.  to  E.  N.  E.  The  other  lies  about  W.  N.  W.  from  the  said  islet 
or  rock,  and  extends  nearly  a  mile  from  E.  to  W.  Both  are  steep  to,  with  3  and  4  fath- 
oms water;  and  on  the  baink  are  firom  8  to  12  fathoms,  on  gravel  and  coarse  sand.  In 
^e  channel  formed  by  the  south-easternmost  shoal  and  Cocos  Point,  there  are  from  9  to 
12  fathoms,  diminishing  to  6  and  6  fiithoms  on  each  side. 

Escribanos  Bank  lies  nearly  N.  W.  by  W.  from  the  shoal  of  that  name,  distant  5i 
mUes..  This  extends  N.  66°  W.,  and  S.  56°  E.,  nearly  2  miles,  and  has  from  5  to  8 
fathoms  water,  on  rocky  bottom.  To  the  northward  of  its  edge,  about  2  cables*  length, 
from  6  to  31  fathoms  are  found.  In  heavy  seas,  the  water  breaks  on  this  bank,  which 
may  eerve  as  a  guide ;  and  when  it  does  not,  a  lookout  must  be  kept  at  the  mast  heads. 
In  the  channel,  between  this  bank  and  the  Escribanos  Shoal,  there  are  from  8  to  17 
fathoms  water,  on  sand,  gravel,  and  rocks.  The  N.  W.  port  of  it  lies  N.  32°  W.,  distant 
8i  miles  from  Escribanos  Point 

TERRIN  POINT — Nineteen  and  one-third  miles,  N.  81°  W.,  from  Cocos  Point, 
lies  Terrin  Point  and  Pescador  Islet.  Between  the  former  and  Quingongo  Point,  which 
are  distant  from  each  other  8i  miles,  and  on  the  meridian  of  Escribanos  Bank,  is  Cule- 
bra  Islet,  distant  fit»m  Culebra  Point  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  about  N.  N.  W.  Follow! nj; 
on  to  the  westward,  the  point  and  islet  of  Qnengo  ate  met  with.  Port  Escondido,  which 
18  somewhat  to  the  westward  of  this  point,  is  only  a  little  cienega,  or  lagoon.  Point  Cha- 
^achagua,  and  that  of  Macolla,  are  the  most  remarkable  points  on  this  part. 

The  range  of  mountains  which  extends  along  this  coast^  from  those  or  Darien  to  those 
of  Porto  Bello,  are  sufficiently  renmrkable ;  that  called  Cerro  de  la  Oran  Loma,  or  Gor- 
do, being  rather  more  so  than  the  others.  It  lies  S.  4^1°  W.  from  Culebra  Islet,  distant 
fuU  7  miles,  and  may  serve  as  a  mark  for  keeping  clear  of  the  Escribanos  Shoals'adfd 
Bank.  This  hill  is  a  little  higher  than  the  Cordiltora,  in  which  it  is  situated.  Its  top  is 
large,  and  of  some  extent. 

Pescador  Islet  lies  abont  2  cables'  length,  N.  43°  W.,  from  Terrin  Point,  and  the  point 
is  surrounded  by  roefs,  which  extend  a  cable's  length  to  the  north,  and  half  a  mile  to  the 
west,  continuing  to  S.  S.  W.,  so  as  to  surround  three  islets,  which  lie  between  that  pohit 
and  ^e  N.  E.  point  of  the  harbor  of  Nombro  de  Dies. 

Between  Point  Terrin,  on  the  east,  and  the  Islet  Martin  Pescador  and  Manzanilla 
Point,  on  the  west,  the  first  of  which  bears  from  Terrin  Point  N.  64°  W.,  at  die  dis- 
tance of  4  k>ng  miles,  and  the  second,  N.  72°  W.,  5  miles,  a  great  bay  is  formed,  which 
extends  in  neady  3  miles  to  the  S.  W.,  and  to  the  W.  and  N.  W.,  2  miles,  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Bay  of  San  Cristoval.  At  li  mile,  S.  49°  W.,  from  the  eastern  extremity  of 
this  bay,  lies  the  western  point  of  the  harbor  oi  Nombre  de  Dies,  surrounded  with  roefr, 
as  is  also  the  eastern  point,  although  at  diis  part  they  extend  farthest  off.  This  harbor 
is  small,  and  the  greatest  part  of  its  shoreB  are  bordered  with  reefs  and  shallows.    Its 
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ekar  depth  is  31,  4«  tad  5  fitffaonia  in  the  aoutii.  The  ether  perli  ef  the  p^mt  hrn^  af 
San  Cristofal  are  useless  in  the  season  of  the  breeses,  and  the  reefii  from  the  liuOiui  sf 
it  extend  out  nearly  a  mile  towards  Point  San  CrislofaL 

From  Point  San  Cristoval,  distant  2  long  cables*  lenf|;th  to  the  N.  E.,  Kes  n  kkt. 
called  Joan  del  Poso,  sorroanded  with  roclu ;  and  about  S.  £.  finom  it,  at  ihB  distance  ef 
half  a  mile,  is  a  bank  named  Vibora.  Between  this  bank  and  the  Islet  Jmn  del  Pi 
and  between  the  latter  and  Point  San  CristoTsJ,  there  is  a  depth  of  9, 10,  and  13 
on  cravel  and  coarse  sand. 

Point  San  Cristovallies  S.SS""  W.  3}  miles  fii>m  Terrin  Point ;  also,  from  dns  peial 
the  Buej  Shoal  bears  N.  60^  W.,  distent  nine-tenths  of  a  mile.  Between  tfaia  shoal 
and  the  ree&  of  Terrin  Point  there  are  from  9  to  12  fathoms  water,  on  rock,  eaad,  and 
clay ;  and  9,  12,  and  14  frthoms,  on  gioond  of  the  same  quality,  between  the  Baej  and 
Vibora  Shoab.  The  coast  between  Point  San  Crktoval  and  that  of  fifannniiio  is  high 
and  scarped. 

The  Po'mt  of  MamaniUo  is  the  northernmost  of  al  the  oomt  of  Porto  Belo.  If  m 
also  high,  scarped,  and  fRvjecting  out,  wkh  two  hnmmoeks  en  it.  Near  ttua  point  are 
several  islets  and  a  shoaL  The  greatest  of  these,  named  Manaanillo  Islet,  ia  high  aad 
scarped,  and  lies  four  fifths  of  a  mile  to  the  east.  It  has  three  frialkms  to  the  bottIu  sf 
which  the  farthest  out  is  distant  a  feng  cable's  lengA.  At  S.  30<>  W.  finom  tfie  wnat 
islet,  there  are  three  small  islets,  surroiuded  with  reefr,  which  extends  N.  E.  aad  S.  W. : 
and-abo  to  the  east  there  is  another  small  one,  distant  about  a  cable  and  a  half;  and. 
lastly,  to  tfie  ^.  N.  £•  (^  the  ssid  Maaaanilla  Islet,  at  the  distance  of  ioor^evitlK  of  a 
mile,  lies  the  Islet  of  Martin  Peecador,  eitendu^  about  a  cable's  length  N.  awl  S.  AI 
these  islets  are  high  and  scarped,  and  between  tlmae  sf  ManaaniHa  and  Martin  Pi 
there  are  from  10  to  14  frthoms  water. 

Mansanilla  Shoal  lies  N.  W.  of  the  point  of  the  same  name,  at  dm  distance  eC 
tenths  of  a  mile.    It  lias  Teiy  little  water  on  it,  and  5  and  6  frthoau  close  to  it ;  asid  in  ihs 
strait  between  it  and  the  point,  there  are  13  fatfaonw  water. 

Among  the  mountains  on  this  coast,  two  are  reasarkaUe,  named  Saxino  and  If i 
de  Dois,  and  which  mtty  serve  as  marks  for  recogniaing  the  haibor  of  die 
The  first,  which  is  high,  terminates  in  two  peaks,  near  each  other,  and  the 
emmost  of  them  k  about  S.  22^  £.  from  Terrin  Point,  dhtant  neariy  7  mileaL  That  of 
Nombre  de  Dios,  ¥^ich  is  to  the  south  of  the  harbor,  terminatsa  in  one  peak,  and  is  (ki- 
twit  firem  Terrin  Point  8  miles  S.  S.  W. 

N.  65^  W.,  St  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  MansaaOla  Pointy  is  die  hi^hot 
part  of  Tambor  Islet,  which  is  high,  round,  and  scarped,  and  winch  is  connected  bj  a  net 
of  two  cables*  length,  with  the  northernmost  part  of  Venados  or  Bastimeotoa  IrfkaH 
This  isbiod  is  neariy  a  mile  in  length,  N.  £.  and  S.  W.,  and  forms,  with  the  mak 
land,  the  N.  E.  channel  of  Bastimentoa  Harbor,  the  greatest  extent  of  whiiJi,  betwen 
the  reefs,  is  one  and  a  half-tenth  of  a  mile,  with  5  and  5^  fathoms  water,  on  sand.  The 
island  of  Bastimentos  is  fbnl  on  its  S.  £.,  S.,  and  S.  W.  sides;  and  the  hitter,  with  Cdbn 
Islet,  which  lies  somewhat  to  the  sondiward  of  west,  forms  the  N.  W.  channeL  the 
narrowest  part  of  which,  between  the  reefs,  is  three-tenths  of  a  mile  wide,  with  from  3| 
to  9  fathoms,  on  mud.  The  Hartwr  of  Bastimentos  is  ci  little  importance,  although  sfaer 
tered,  with  a  depth  of  34  to  7  fathoms.  All  its  shores  are  bounded  by  reefr ;  and  the 
customary  anchorage  is  to  the  S.  W.,  S.,  and  S.  £.  of  the  south  or  sandy  point  eCBasti- 
mentos  Island. 

GARROTE  HARBOR.— At  S.  51o  W.  from  die  highest  part  of  Tambor  Islcc  st 
the  distance  of  2|  miles,  lies  the  month  of  Garrote  Harbor,  formed  by  the  main  lani  tr 
the  south,  by  Great  Garrote  Ishuid,  in  the  east,  and  by  Pelade  Island,  and  other  iden 
which  follow  to  the  westward  one  mile  and  a  halC  to  dm  mouth  of  the  Boijoeioaes. 
The  month  of  Garrote  Harbor  is  scarcely  three-tenths  of  a  mile  wide  betwe^i  the  reea 
to  the  west  of  Great  GUrrote  Island  and  Pelade  Islet.  Its  first  direction  is  froaa  nocik 
to  south,  and  aftorwards  to  S.  £.,  with  a  depth  of  from  6i  fathoms  in  the  intenor  of  the 
harbor,  to  12  and  18  in  the  month,  on  mud.  Between  this  harbor  and  that  of 
tos,  rises  the  Hill  of  Garrote.  It  is  of  middling  height,  and  its  top  terminates  ■ 
at  the  distance  of  seven-tenths  of  a  mile  from  the  coast. 

At  the  distance  of  31  mUes  S.  by  E.  from  the  little  bay  of  Garrote,  is  the  MosutaiB  of 
Capiro,  or  Capiia,  high,  and  almost  always  covered  with  clouds.  This  moaniniu  m  se- 
ated nearly  east  firom  the  city  of  San  Fekpe  of  Porto  BeUo. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  southward  of  Capira  is  the  Sierra  or  Momitain  Ridge  sf 
Llorona,  extending  nearly  east  and  west.  It  is  the  highest  of  all  on  die  conat  of  Pstts 
BeUo.  On  the  eastern  part  of  its  top  it  appears  as  tf  cut  down  vertically,  tbraung  s 
peak  called  the  Campana,  or  the  Bell.  From  this  peak  the  ridge  deecends  gradmdiy  is 
the  west,  to  near  the  Peak  of  Guanche.  The  appearance  of  diis  ridge  is  such*  that  a 
cannot  be  raistakeii  for  any  other.  In  dear  weather  it  nwy  be  seen  st  the  daifanrf  t( 
45  miles ;  but  in  the  season  of  the  fresh  breeaes  it  is  generally  covered  with  haae ;  and 
in  the  season  of  the  vondevales  and  vaaiable  winds  it  may  often  be  teen  between  8  and  y 
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in  the  moniii^  Mid  4  and  5  in  the  aftenoon;  but  In  ^e  rest  of  the  day  it  is  covered 
with  clouds. 

The  Lavaodera  Shoal  lies  N.  6^  £.,  seven-teBths  of  a  mile  from  the  north  extremity 
of  Pehulo  Islet,  and  N.  85°  W.,  distant  one  mile  from  €al>ra  Islet,  st  the  month  of  Bas- 
timentos  Harbor.  This  shoal  is  of  rock,  with  very  little  water  on  it,  and  steep  to,  with 
71  and  9  fathoms  dose  to  the  roclc,  on  which  the  sea  breaiis.  The  channels  between  it 
and  Cabra  and  Pelado  Islets  have  a  depth  of  from  14  to  17  fathoms,  on  mnd. 

BOQUERONES  POINT  AND  ISLETS.— S.  64«  W.  from  the  highest  part  of 
Tambor  Islet,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  and  eight-tentiis,  lies  the  Point  of  Bo<|ne- 
rones,  which  is  salient,  high  and  scarped ;  and  from  it,  almost  on  the  opposite  bearing, 
that  is,  N.  64°  E^  there  are  five  islets,  called  the  Boooerones,  which  extend  out  about 
three  cables'  length.  Here  terminate  ^e  reefr  and  islets  which  extend  westward  from 
Pelado. 

CASIQUE  HILL. — ^Boquerones  Point  has  to  the  south,  at  a  long  mile's  distance,  a 
hill,  named  Casique,  which  terminates  in  a  point,  and  is  of  middling  height.  It  may  serve 
as  a  mark  for  keeping  dear  of  the  Farallon  Sucia,  or  Fonl  Rock,  which  lies  N.  33°  W., 
nearly  2  miles  from  Soquerones  Point.  The  Foul  Farallon  is  at  the  west  end  of  two 
groups  of  islets  and  shoals,  which,  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  extend  six  and  a  half-tenths  ef 
«  mile,  forminff  a  channel  t>etween  both,  with  4  to  6  fiaithoms  water.  The  north-eastern- 
most islet,  or  mrallon,  bears  N.  88°  W.  from  the  highest  part  of  Tambor  Islet,  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  4  miles ;  and  in  this  space  there  are  from  16  to  30  fathoms  water,  on 
clay  and  sand ;  and  16,  21,  22,  and  25  fathoms,  between  the  said  ferallon,  tihe  islets  of  the 
coast,  and  the  Lavaadera  Shoal. 

DUARTE  ISLETS — ^Three  miles  S.  69°  W.  from  Boquerones  Point,  Des  the 
north  end  of  the  Duarte  Islets,  which  are  4  in  number,  and  extend  S.  25°  E.,  and  N. 
25°  W.,  six-tenlhs  of  a  mile.  From  the  north-easternmost  one  a  reef  extends  a  cable's 
length  in  the  same  direction.  The  southernmost  of  these  islets  is  separated  a  little  more 
than  two  cables*  length  from  the  Point  of  Duarte  on  the  main  land  to  the  southward  of 
it :  and  from  that  of  Sabanilla,  which  bears  N.  64°  E.,  nearly  half  a  mile.  Between  the 
two  straits  there  is  a  depth  of  from  3i  fathoms,  cfoee  to  the  islet,  to  15.  The  interme- 
diate coast  is  high  and  scarped,  with  some  bays.  The  Point  of  Jesef  Pobre  extends 
fi&rthest  out,  and  is  surrounded  with  rocks  and  ree6*  Sabanilla  Point  has  also  a  reef,  and 
jODoe  rocks. 

At  the  distance  of  two  long  miles  8.  24°  W.  from  the  northermnost  part  of  Dnarie 
Islets,  is  Drake's  Point,  which  m  the  N.  W.  point  of  Porto  Belk).  The  intermediate 
lOoast  is  high  and  scarped,  with  a  little  harbor,  called  Leon,  of  very  little  importance,  and 
bordered  with  reefr,  which  terminate  to  the  N.  N.  W.,  at  a  little  faralbn,  distant  four- 
tenths  of  a  mile  from  its  mouth. 

PORTO  BELLO,or  PORTO  VELO The  name  ef  this  port  aptly  defines  its 

capability  of  receiving  and  accommodating  ships  of  every  class.  The  widest  part  of  its 
entrance,  which  is  between  Drake's  Point  on  the  north,  and  the  Islet  of  Buenaventura 
on  the  south,  is  one  mile  and  one-fifth;  and  these  bear  from  each  other  S.  by  E.  and 
N.  by  W.  The  narrowest  part  between  Todo  Fierro  Point  and  that  of  Famesks  is 
jather  more  than  half  a  mile  wide,  and  these  lie  in  the  directk>n  of  S.  2°  E.,  and  N.  2^ 
W.  From  the  kst  mentioned  points  the  harbor  extends  inward  E.  N.  £.,  li  mile  to  the 
mangroves  at  its  bottom.  The  north  shore  is  dean ;  but  from  the  south  shore  some 
reefs  and  rocks,  with  veiy  little  water  on  them,  stretch  off  to  between  1  and  H  caUo's 
length ;  and  in  the  bottom,  or  east  part  of  the  harbor,  there  is  a  sand-bank,  which  ad- 
vances 24  cables'  length  from  the  mangroves  towards*  the  west;  and  also  at  N.  96°  W. 
from  the  city  mole,  one  and  a  half-tenth  of  a  mile,  there  is  a  very  little  sand-bank,  with 
1  and  11  fiithom  water  on  it.  The  rest  of  the  harbor  is  clean,  and  suflliciently  deep,  di- 
minishing regnkurly  from  16  to  8  fathoms.  Ships  of  the  line  ought  to  enter  this  harbor 
by  warping  or  towing,  because  there  are  regularly  either  head  winds  or  calms.  The 
best  anchorage  is  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Battery  of  Santiago  de  la  Gloria,  in  9  or  10  fathoms, 
on  clay  and  sand;  but  smaller  vessek  may  go  nearer  to  the  city,  taking  care  to  avoid  the 
little  shoal  ab'eady  spoken  of. 

The  reefs  on  the  south  shore  continue  to  the  W.  S.  W.,  and  W.,  to  the  Islet  Buena- 
ventura, the  N.  W.  point  of  which  bears  S.  55°  W.,  three  long  cables'  length  from  the 
point  of  the  same  name;  and  between  this  islet  and  the  point,  there  are  two  smaller  onee, 
all  connected  by  reefs.  S.  37°  W.  from  Drake's  Point,  at  the  distance  of  one-fifth  <»f  a 
mile,  lies  the  middle  of  Drake's  Islet,  which  is  clean  all  around,  and  has  a  break  in  the 
middle  that  appears  to  divide  it  into  two  parts.  From  this  break  to  the  west,  and  N.  65^ 
W.,  at  the  distance  of  three-fifths  of  a  mile,  lie  the  south  and  north  ends  of  the  Salme- 
dina  Shoal.  The  south  pait  consists  of  rocks  above  water,  over  which  the  sea  breaks ; 
and  the  other  parts  have  from  2  to  3i  fathoms  water,  on  rocks.  Thore  is  deep  water  all 
around  it,  and  in  the  channel  between  it  and  the  islet  there  are  from  11  to  26  fiithoms 
water,  on  clay. 
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At  three-fiMw  of  amfle  aoDtli  from  Drake's  Idet,  and  tbpee  and  a  half  teadM  w«tfiiH 
Point  Farnesio,  lies  the  Fameaio  ShoaJ,  of  a  tnangnhr  fomti  with  34  to  5  frtfaomi  irttar 
on  it,  OD  a  bottom  of  a  rock.  There  k  no  passage  between  it  and  the  coast;  but  ■ 
die  channel  between  it  and  the  Saimedina  Shoal,  there  are  from  16  to  21  frdiomB  mtv, 
on  clay. 

Frtth  Water, — ^This  harbor  is  snnonnded  by  h%h  hills,  from  which  some  rills,  orrin- 
letB,  descend  on  both  coasts,  and  from  whence  tosmIs  may  procnre  water,  psiticDkrif 
from  that  which  mns  into  the  bay  to  the  westward  of  the  Fort  of  San  Fernndo.  A^ 
cording  to  the  determina^ns  of  Brigadier  D.  Joaqnin  Fiandsoo  Fidalgo,  the  Bsltary  of 
San  Geronimo,  at  the  city,  is  in  latitude  9°  24'  22^'  N^  and  longitude  79^  43^  W. 

To  the  southward  of  Porto  Bello,  at  the  distance  of  a  long  hsif  a  mile,  is  the  EnMndm 
or  Goto  of  Buenaventura,  much  bordered  widi  reefr,  and  c6nsequenlly  of  littie  use. 

To  enter  Porto  Bello  when  approaching  it  from  die  north-eastward,  it  is  advinble  to 
approach  the  Faralfens  of  Duarte,  and  from  them  to  steer  so  as  to  pass  at  about  a  obk's 
lengOi  to  the  N.  W.  of  Drake's  Islet,  by  which  the  Saimedina  Shoal  will  be  avoided;  te 
never  attempt  to  pass  between  Drake's  Islet  and  the  shore.  Having  passed  the  Dnke, 
steer  to  the  south  and  east,  to  gain  the  middle  of  the  harbor,  and  proceed  Inward  ia  tka 
direction,  or  rather  nearest  to  me  north  shore. 

If  bound  into  this  harbor  from  the  southward,  pass  at  about  half  a  mile  from  the  UA 
Buenaventura, and  thence  towards  Drake's  Islet,  to  clear  the  Farnesio  Shoal;  diea  Btecr 
N.  £.,  and  more  easterly  as  the  harbor  opens ;  and  hstly,  run  in  mid-channel,  or  nte 
nearer  the  north  side,  as  before  directed. 

FROM  PORTO  BELLO  TO  CHAGRES.-^About  S.  50^  W.,  at  the  dirtucerf 
nesriy  15  miles  from  Drake's  Point,  is  the  western  extremity  of  the  front  of  Loi^pnv- 
mos,  which  with  the  north-easternmost  <^  the  Isfas  de  Naranjos,  or  Orange  Ides,  form  i 
bay,  in  which  are  two  creeks,  called  those  of  Minas;  the  Orange  Ides  lie  N.  ^6°  E^  it 
the  distance  of  4}  miles  from  Longarremos  Point.  The  Minss  Creeks  are  formed  ssioBg 
mangroves,  and  die  easternmost  one  extends  inward  3  miles  to  the  S.  S.  E.,  is  of  vuioii 
breadths,  and  its  shores  are  bordered  with  reefs.  The  western  creek  is  narrower  vl 
shorter ;  it  extends  inward  to  the  south  rather  more  than  a  mile.  At  tiie  S.  £.  pntflf 
the  Orange  Ides,  which  are  low,  covered  with  trees,  and  surrounded  with  rcefk,  tfaeres 
an  anchorage,  widi  44,  6,  and  7  frthoms  water,  on  sand. 

In  the  intermediate  part  of  diis  coast,  Point  Gorda  is  the  most  projecting,  and  tet 
are  several  coves  of  litdb  consideration.  To  this  point  the  coast  is  hi^  widi  btoks.  v 
ridges;  and  between  it  and  Buenaventura  Cove,  the  River  Guanche  disenAo^: 
Guanche  UiB  bears  from  Point  Gorda  N.  929  E.,  distant  3}  mikss.  From  Point  Gork 
to  the  S.  W.,  the  coast  mdually  diminishes  in  height,  and  the  remainder  from  diePa< 
of  Rk>  Grande  and  the  Creeks  of  Minas,  is  a  few  coast,  with  mangroves.  The  FnaMi 
of  Longarremos  is  likewise  low,  with  mangroves,  and  bordered  wiSi  reefi^  as  are  sho  tk 
points  which  form  the  Minas  Creeks;  th^  reefs  extend  somewhat  more  than  a  a^^ 
length  off,  are  steep  to,  and  at  the  distance  of  one-third  of  a  mile  there  are  11 6tbfln> 
water,  on  clay. 

MANZANILLA  POINT.— From  the  Fronton  of  Longarremos,  the  mai^^rovee  a- 
tend  to  the  S.  W.,  nearly  14  mile,  to  the  Point  of  ManaaniOa,*  which  is  also  of  ntt- 
groves,  round,  and  bordered  with  reefs,,  to  the  distance  of  a  long  cable,  with  a  liltle  iA«s> 
that  is  distant  3  cables  from  it,  N.  W.  by  N. 

MANZANILLA  HARBOR  is  formed  between  the  istet  of  that  name  to  die  west  u^ 
the  main  land  to  the  east,  extending  in  nearly  2  miles  S.  S.  E.  from  Manaaniila  Poitfj 
this  harbor  is  clean,  from  2}  to  6  fiohoms  water.  The  best  anchorage  for  every  chc  ■ 
vessels  is  a  little  to  the  soudi  of  its  mouth,  and  on  the  east  eoast,  in  5  frthoms  witer^  <b 
sand  and  clay. 

Five  mifes  S.  08^  W.  from  the  front  of  Longarremos  is  Toro  Point,  which  is  the  w«^ 
era  point  of  Naos  Harbor,  the  eastern  one  being  the  north  end  of  MancanUla  Idand,  wba 
is  distant  from  Toro  Point  2}  miles.  Toro  Point  is  salient,  high,  scarped,  and  boidofv 
with  reefs,  extending  out  about  two  cables'  length,f  with  an  telet  near  diem.  Naos. « 
Navy  Harbor,  extends  inward  nearly  4  miles  to  the  south  from  the  middle  of  ito  nwsA; 
its  breadth  is  nearly  equal,  narrowing  somewhat  from  two-thirds  of  the  said  distance:  is 
is  clean  to  the  parallel  of  Point  Limon,  with  a  depth  from  34  to  64  frthoms  water,  oa^as 
and  clay ;  from  Point  Limon  to  the  soudi  it  is  duJIow.    As  this  harbor  is  open  to  wiaA 


«  SHOALS  N£AR  FORTO  BBLLO.— H.  M.  S.  THbane, Captain  Sir  Nesbetti.WiDoegfctif. 
K.  C  B.,  on  the  lOib  of  November,  1821,  stnick  on  a  rock  off  Manxanaia  Point  widi  ibe  Ithnd  a 
Bastimentos  beariog  S.  W.  by  W.,  by  compass,  distant  3  miles,  and  Mookey  laland  S.  E.  Tlot 
were  3  fathoms  water  on  it,  and  7  or  8  fathoms  roond  it.  This  wa«  accidentally  omitted  io  0 
proper  place.  His  Mnjeaty's  ship  Harpy,  in  February,  1829,  having  MaozaniCa  Point  beaiir^  ^^ 
W.,  by  compass,  Tambor  Island  W.  )  S.,  distant  4  miles,  and  being  abooi  3)  or  4  miles  off  sboia 
had  only  6  ftithoms  water,  on  rocky  bottom ;  and  then  hauling  to  the  N.  W.,  gradually  deepest 
to  30  fathoma. 

t  Capt.  G.  8.  Smith  and  othsis,  say  it  extends  off  about  a  mile  nordkaastward. 
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from  N.  E.  to  N.  W.,  round  hj  north,  it  can  be  of  use  in  the  seamn  of  tlie  Turiable  wind* 
and  calms  only. 

From  Toro  Point  the  coast  trends  S.  67^  W.,  neariy  2J  miles,  to  Bmjas  Point,  which 
is  of  moderate  height,  and,  hke  the  intermediate  coast,  bordered  with  reefi,  which  extend 
only  a  short  distance  out,  bnt  surround  an  islet,  named  Mogote  de  Brujas,  which  lies  to 
the  N.  £.  of  the  point  of  the  same  name,  about  2  cables'  length. 

From  Brujas  Point  the  coast  that  follows  is  lower  tlian  before,  and  in  the  direction  of 
8. 35^  W.,  for  2  miles,  to  Batata,  or  Vigia  Point,  so  named  from  having  a  guard-house 
on  it :  fit>m  this  point  that  of  Chaeres  is  a  cable'b  length  distant,  and  is  lower  than  the 
former,  bordered  with  low  rocks,  which  show  above  water,  and  reef$  which,  extend  out 
to  a  short  distance. 

CHAORES. — ^From  Chagres  Point  to  the  west  pofait  of  the  Penon,  or  rock,  on  which 
stands  the  Castle  of  San  Lorenzo,  is  about  H  cable's  length  S.  by  £.  The  Penon  is 
scarped  to  the  N.  W.  and  south,  and  the  Castle  of  San  Lorenso,  as  we  have  said,  is 
sitnated  on  it.  This  Penon  to  the  north,  with  Point  Arenas  to  the  south,  form  the  mouth 
of  Chagres  River,  which,  at  the  widest  part,  is  two  cables'  length  across,  and  H  where 
narrowest. 

To  the  E.  S.  £.,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Castle  of  San  Lorenzo,  is  the  Tittle  town, 
or  village  of  Chagres,  consisting  of  huts,  covered  with  thatch.  The  mouth  of  the  river 
narrows  between  the  Penon  and  bank,  which  extends  out  from  Arenas  Point  in  a  N.  W. 
direction,  to  the  distance  of  a  cable's  length.  In  the  mouth,  and  to  the  south  of  the  Penon, 
there  are  2^  and  3  fathoms  water ;  and  the  same  depth  continues,  a  little  more  or  less,  to 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile  up  the  river.  To  the  west  of  the  Castle  of  San  Lorenzo,  at 
the  distance  of  200  varas,  or  92  English  fathoms,  is  a  8?ioai,  named  Laja,*  which  extends 
from  north  to  south  70  fathoms,  and  is  of  rock,  with  very  fittle  water  on  it.  To  enter  and 
to  sail  out  of  this  river  is  very  dangerous,  and  can  only  be  effected  by  very  manageable 
vessels,  which  do  not  draw  more  than  12  feet :  both  operations  must  be  performed  with 
a  fair  wind,  for  otherwise  the  current  of  the  river,  and  the  various  eddies  it  forms,  from 
the  oppositbn  of  the  Penon,  Laja,  and  the  west  shore,  will  carry  vessels  on  either  one  or 
the  other  of  these  dangers. 

From  Point  Arenas  of  the  River  Cha^rres,  the  du-ectaon  of  the  coast  is  S.  65^  W.,  one 
nule,  to  the  Point  of  Morrito,  or  Little  HiD  Point ;  and  from  thence  S.  38^  W.,  nearly  2 
miles,  to  the  Point  of  Animas :  all  the  shore  being  low  with  a  beach. 

S.  36^  W.,  at  the  distance  of  2  long  miles  from  the  last  mentraned  YK>int,  there  is  an* 
other  equally  low ;  and  is  the  last  point  of  the  surveys  of  Brigadier  Don  Joaquin  Francisco 
Fidalgo ;  from  whence,  proceeding  onward,  although  we  have  various  accounta,  they  do 
not  merit  that  confidence  which  would  entide  them  to  be  named  Directions. 

Descriptions  of  the  Coast  from  Patio  BeUo  to  Chagres^  mth  Directions  for  Chagres  and 
Navy  Bays  ;  hy  Capt.  O.  Sidney  Smith,  late  commander  ofH.  M.  sloop  Bustard* 

•*  The  land  of  Porto  BeDo  is  veiy  high  and  full  of  hummocks,  whilst  all  that  to  the 
westward  is  comparatively  low,  and  in  the  vicinitr  of  Chagres  offers  nothing  remarkable : 
that  to  the  eastwurd  of  Manzanilla  Point  is  rather  high  and  uniform.  The  Castle  of 
Chagres,  from  the  nature  of  its  position,  cannot  be  seen  from  the  eastward  until  you 
arrive  close  to  it. 

•«  CHAORES  BAY.— Point  Bmjas  forms  tiio  N.  E.  poiiit  of  the  ba^,  and  when  within 
4  or  5  miles  of  it,  in  nearly  an  east  or  west  direction,  it  cannot  be  mistaken;  it  appears 
to  have  hring  off  it  a  small  island,  with  its  sides  of  perpendicular  rock,  and  top  covered 
with  busnes,  which,  on  nearer  approach,  is  found  to  be  connected  with  the  main  land. 
About  half  way  between  this  point  and  the  castle,  (the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  coast 
being  steep  to,)  is  a  remarkable  v^te  patch  in  the  cliff,  and  ctose  to  it  a  fine  fall  of  excel- 
lent water :  but  unless  in  very  fine  weather  and  smooth  water,  it  cannot  be  approached 
without  danger  of  starin|[  the  boat  When  running  in  for  the  anchorage,  during  night 
or  day,  af^r  passing  Brujas  Point,  keep  it  open  of  the  point  S.  S.  W.  of  it.  The  best 
anchorage  for  a  large  ship  is  widi  the  Bmjas  Point  N.  E.,  about  three  miles.  The  Bus- 
tard anchored  in  bi  fiithoms,  with  the  flaff-staff  in  the  Castie  S.  E.  4  E.,  and  Point  Brujas 
N.  E.  i  N.  A  strong  current  sets  out  of  the  river  to  the  N.  N.  E.,  with  greater  or  less 
force,  according  to  the  season,  whether  rainy  or  dry ;  but  at  all  times  it  prevents  your 
riding  vrith  any  great  strain  with  northerly  winda.  Should  it  come  on  to  blow  heavy,  it 
would  be  well  to  slip  and  shift  round  to  Navy  Bay. 

**  The  Bar  of  Chagres  Harbor,  or  River,  has  2i  fathoms  on  it  at  low  water ;  the  en- 
trance is  rather  difficult,  and  at  all  times  requires  a  foir  wind,  but  when  in,  you  are  per- 
fectiy  secure.  I  would  not  recommend  its  being  entered,  if  the  measure  couki  possibly 
be  avoided,  or  to  suffer  the  boats  to  be  there  at  night.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  unhealthy 
place  known.  The  Bustard's  cutter  was,  lif  stress  of  weather,  obliged  to  pass  a  night  in 
the  harbor ;  the  consequent  loss  was,  a  lieutenant  and  seven  men :  only  one  of  the 
Domber  attacked,  recovered.  This  happened  between  the  27th  and  30th  day  of  Kovesk* 
ber,  1827. 
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•«NAVr  BAT  M  aboat  4  nilM  is  denOi,  Mid  S  io  fandUi,  op«B  to  «bft 
formed  by  Point  Maura,  which  10  the  N.  W .  point  of  the  ManzaniDa  Idand,  Id 
ward,  and  Poiflt  Tork  to  «he  weatward.  Off  the  lattar  liea  a  dangerooa  re^  exl 
about  a  mile  to  the  N.  £.,  which  should  not  ba  approached  to  a  leaa  depth  thnn  5|  6th- 
oma  water ;  Point  Maoai,  on  the  opposite  side,  auy  ba  appioached  wkh  safe^,  br  ths 
eye,  within  half  a  cablets  length.  The  abucea  of  the  Bay,  00  bodi  sidea,  are  baU  6r 
nearly  2  miles  inward,  having  S  fathoBM  close  to  the  beach  or  bnshaa.  The  d^Nh  cf 
water  decreases  wmry  gradoally  between  Toro  Reef  and  the  aonth  and  of  the  ha(y,  hraf 
fiom  7  to  2i  fiuhaaas,  so  that  persona  may  select  their  berth  according  to  their  dsaft  if 
water ;  bat  reference  ought  to  be  had  to  the  season  of  the  year.  In  the  rainy  araann,  fay 
fiir  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  it  is  best  to  anchor  on  the  west  side,  «a  tlie  wiadi, 
tbouih  Tariable,  are  gonenlly  firom  that  quarter;  aod  during  the  aeason  of  ttnmfr  j«v 
hreezesy  which  are  getnerall^  from  the  N.  £.,  with  occasional  westiag,  it  is  betaer  to  an- 
chor under  Point  MansL  The  latter  bora  firom  the  Bnatard,  N.  4  W.,  by 
one-third  of  a  mite  distant,  where  the  holding  ground  was  found  reiy  good  aa  4i 
water,  with  a  little  outset  from  the  bay. 

*^  Point  Limon  is  bluff,  and  ia  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  about  diree  milee 
Toro  Point,  having  a  hut  erected  on  it,  where  tharo  is  generally  a  gfaard  of  n  fow 
who  communicate  with  Cfaagres  by  an  intricate  foot  path ;  for,  ahhooi^  the 
not  above  4  miles,  it  takes  several  hours  to  accomplish  it.     'When  Point  Linaon  is  vrei 
open,  bearing  S.  by  W.,  by  compass,  the  Bay  may  be  entered  with  safo^. 

^*The  soundings  on  the  coast,  between  Pointo  Toro  and  Biujaa,  at  a  full  nufe  effsba^ 
are  74,  8,  84,  9,  and  10  fathoms;  and  thence  to  half  a  mile  off  Chagrea,  or  Batato  Poiac» 
10,  9,  7,  64,  and  6  fothoms;  there  are  54t  with  the  white  patch  before 
ing  £.  S.  £•;  alvmys  keeping  Brnias  Point  just  open  of  the  paint  S.  S.  W.  ef 

«*Navy  Bay  has  not  a  aiogle  roMdont  on  its  shore,  besides  the  gaard  befoav 
Landing  except  at  a  few  plecea,  is  very  difficuk.    Wood  and  cocoa  nuto  ai^  to  he  hed 
abundance :  ish  are  soaree. 

**  Some  persons  have  pointed  out  different  apoli  where  fresh  water  may  be  ehtoiesd: 
but  the  Bustard's  boats,  during  her  stay  here,  from  the  30th  of  Noveasber  to  the  11  u 
Decenaber,  1827,  were  employed  amvoying  and  visiting  every  part  of  the  bagr ; 
though  heavy  rains  had  foien,  water  waa  not  to  be  fou^  eaoapt  in  odmU 
stsgnant  pools." 


JXreeiiemsfar  SaUingfrtm  Jamaita,  to  oecf  epsn  A«  Cbaai  tf  OdotkbuL, 
Mand  and  Carihagema,  tmJmding  Ckagre$  amd  Porta  Jfetta,  4y  CapC.  X  MmektLA 
R.  iV.,  1816. 


JAMAICA  TO  ESCUDO  ISLAND  AND  CHAOBES^^The 

the  Ishuid  of  Jamaica  and  the  Spanish  Main,  or  Coast  ef  Cofembia,  is  not  ahraya  to  be 
depended  upon  as  setting  to  the  westward,  as  is  generally  supposed;  for  in  inwrin|,faa 
Jamaica  to  the  Main,  ships  have  been  known  to  be  driven  to  the  eastward  fay  the 
50  or  60  miles  in  4  or  &  days;  whidb  can  onl^  be  guarded  agsiaat  by  lunar  ofaai 
or  good  chrooometors.  From  the  nsonth  of  May  till  the  middle  or  end  of  N.. 
the  east  and  N.  £.  trade  winds  seldom  blow  heuie  to  the  Main;  therefore,  ships , 
never  go  the  southward  of  the  paraHel  of  eleven  degrees,  until  they  are  40  or  50  — ». 
tothe  westward  of  their  intended  port;  afbr  which  ttiey  may  makea  aoutfa  oovrse  gaed. 
allowing  half  a  point  eastorly  variation,  and  with  the  winda,  whidi  in  the  aforamMtaaeec 
months  blow  from  S.  W.  to  W.,  and  sometiflMa  in  the  moraiag,  after  day>K^  tdl  • 
o'clock,  even  at  south,  together  with  the  current,  will  set  them  to  ^e  eestwrnd.  and 
thereby  gain  the  anchorage.  If,  however,  upon  making  dto  land,  they  ahouU  find 
Ihe  current  has  set  them  to  the  eaatward  of  the  mtonded  port,  and  hght  winda  pav 
Ifaey  should  immediately  atand  to  the  northward,  so  far  as  IC*'  30%  or  even  ll^,  of 
tode,  in  order  to  meet  the  N.  £.  trade  wind,  and  with  it  to  make  good  the  neei 
westing  again. 

"The  land  to  the  westward  of  the  River  Chagrea,  within  the  Idand  Eaeudo,  as 
and  unless  yen  are  cbwe  in  shore,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  that  idand;  bet  s  n 
day,  aremarkable  high  hill  will  be  seen  to  the  eastward  of  it,  which  nuri^ea  like 
loaf.     Steer  in  towards  that  hill,  until  you  are  within  3  mika  of  the  shoiv,  awl 
to  the  eastward,  at  about  that  dislmce  from  it,  free  from  danger,  untB  you  aee 
a  small  bluff,  which  is  the  entrance  of  the  river,  bearing  about  E.  by  S.,  or  £^  i 
to  your  distance  from  the  knd.    The  month  of  the  River  Chapw  is  stroi^  _ 

by  the  hud  to  the  westarard  forming  a  blutf,  aad  the  fott  on  the  enstoru  aide:  the 

however,  cannot  be  seen  at  a  greater  distance  thsa  10  or  12Bulea.  You  here  good  m- 
chorage  I7  bringing  the  fort  to  bear  £.  S.  £^  or  £.  S.  E.  i  E^  in  from  10  to  6  fitfhoMk 
sand  and  mud:  the  Sugar-kwC  to  the  weatwurd,  wiH  appear  dbont  eee-thini  dbere  th* 
low  hod  between  Chagrea  and  Escnifo,  and  the  tore  high  hiUa  of  Porto  Betta  epenaf 
PemtBnijaa.    In  nMnriag,  1^  your  amall  homsr  to  the  waatwacd,  and  the 
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eastward,  aa  tl^  offtet  of  tile  rirer  will  generally  keep  the  hawse  clear  during  die  preva- 
lence  of  westerly  winds."    Variation  7**  E. 

CHAORES  TO  PORTO  BELLO.—"From  the  Road  of  the  River  Chagros  to 
Porlo  Bello,  the  course,  by  compass,  is  N.  £.  i  N.;  bat  if  yon  run  3  or  4  miles  to  the 
northward,  then  a  N.  E.  course  will  take  you  into  the  harbor:  the  distance  is  about  28 
or  30  miles.  I  strongly  recommend,  should  light  winds  prevail,  which  is  generally  the 
case  from  May  to  the  end  of  November,  that  uiips  bound  to  the  eastward  should  get  a 
good  offing,  as  the  current  runs  at  the  rate  of  from  H  to  2i  miles  an  hour,  to  the  north- 
ward and  eastward,  and  sets  right  on  the  rocks  to  the  N.  £.  of  Porto  Bello,  particularly 
in  the  rainy  months,  that  is,  as  above  stated,  from  May  to  November.  In  this  season  the 
River  Chagres  has  a  discharge  which  discolors  the  sea,  6,  7,  and  6  miles  off;  and  this 
water  meeting  the  sea  current,  causes  a  strong  set  to  the  eastward. 

**If  yon  intend  going  into  Porto  Bello,  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  may  be  known  by 
two  remarkable  trees  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  the  starboard  or  south  side;  and  on  a 
hill,  on  the  larboard  side,  is  a  small  signal  post.  In  coming  from  the  westward,  keep 
within  3  miles  of  the  shore,  until  you  open  the  town  of  Porto  Bello,  on  the  starboard  or 
Bouth  side  oi  the  harbor,  which  will  lead  you  in ;  but  observe,  should  you  have  tight 
winds,  to  keep  well  up,  on  account  of  the  Salmedina  Shoal,  which  lies  in  a  line  with 
J>rake*s  Islet,  on  the  larboard  hand,  when  going  in,  aa  the  current  may  set  you  down 
upon  it.  Take  care,  however,  tiiat  you  do  not  shut  the  town  of  Porto  Bello  in  with  the 
land  on  the  south  side,  as  a  shoal  extends  off  from  the  Islet  Buenaventura,  on  that  side. 
You  may  anchor  in  from  10  to  18  fathoms,  on  soft  mud.  There  are  no  other  dangers  in 
going  into  the  harbor,  besides  those  stated.      The  Salmedina  is  freauendy  visible,  and 

generally  breaks:  it  is  from  60  to  60  fiulioms  in  extent,  N.  N.  E.  aaa  S.  S.  W.,  and  60 
Lthoms  in  breadth,  witi^  6  fathoms  all  round  it,  at  26  fathoms  distence  from  the  breakers. 
It  bears  ttom  Drake's  Islet,  on  the  north  side  of  the  enfinnce,  W.  t  S.,  by  compass,  dia* 
taut  about  300  fathoms;  and  between  is  the  panage  generally  taken  by  ahips  oomingfrom 
the  eastward  for  Porto  Bello. 

*«Durinc  the  N.  E.  trades  blowing  home,  that  is,  firom  December  to  May,  there  is  no 
danger  to  be  apprehended  in  goinr  through  this  passage,  as  yon  may  keep  within  a  ship's 
len^  of  the  Islet,  and  within  half  a  cable's  length  of  3ie  Salmedina;  between  which  we 
foaud  from  7  to  14,  and  22  fathoms  of  water.  In  turning  up  to  Porto  Bello,  great  care 
must  be  taken,  when  within  3  or  4  miles  of  the  harbor's  mouth,  that  you  do  not  shut  the 
town  in  with  the  land  on  the  south  or  staitoard  side  of  the  harbor,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
sanken  rocka  off  Buenaventura  Islet. 

'*  There  are  no  particular  marks  for  anchoring;  but  when  ships  reouire  refreshment, 
and  si^>piies  of  water  and  wood,  I  wonkl  recommend  their  anchoring  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  below  Fort  Fernando,  which  stands  on  the  north  shore,  and  is  easily  seen ;  then  you 
will  be  abreast  of  the  only  watering  place  in  the  harbor.  In  going  in  with  a  leading  wind, 
keep  the  town  well  open  on  the  sturboard  bow,  and  anchor  in  from  30  to  16  &thoms,  or 
even  in  12  or  10,  according  to  the  siae  of  your  ship. 

*^  During  the  months  of  May,  June,  ftic.,  to  November,  light  airs  prevail  in  the  harbor, 
from  the  S.  W.  and  W.;  and,  early  in  the  morning,  light  winds  from  the  N.  £.,  down 
the  harbor:  therefore,  be  prepared  with  boats  aheiul,  to  be  under  way  by  the  dawn  of 
day.  In  mooring,  let  the  amall  bower  be  to  the  northward,  and  the  best  to  the  south* 
"ward." 

CHAGRBS  TO  CARTHAGENA.— "When  at  the  River  Chagres,  during  the 
months  of  the  rainy  aeason,  or  from  May  to  the  end  of  November,  stand  out  to  the  north- 
wnrd,  4  or  6  leagues,  so  soon  aa  you  can;  because  the  winds  during  these  months  are  in 
general  light,  and  the  current  veiy  strong,  settingdirectly  on  the  rocks  which  lie  off  Pop- 
to  Belb,  and  thence  atong  the  line  of  coast  from  £.  by  N.  to  £.  N.  £.  and  £.  S.  £.,  and 
seldom  leas  than  at  the  rate  of  lil  or  3  milee  an  hour.  Should  yon,  however,  be  un^^ 
voidably  drawn  in  near  the  land  of  Porto  Bello,  be  conatantly  on  your  guard,  but  partiou- 
larly  in  the  evening  and  at  night,  against  squalls,  which  frequently  shift  fiiom  the  land, 
roand  the  compass,  with  torrents  of  rain  and  gusts  of  wind  so  as  to  oblige  you  to  clew* 
all  up. 

**  When  yon  get  to  the  eastward  of  Point  St.  Bias,  and  open  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  thtf 
current  appears  to  have  leas  effect,  and  generally  dvawa  in  to  the  south,  S.  by  W.,  and 
S.  by  £.;  but  I  strongly  suspect  that  it  is  much  mfluenced  by  the  prevailing  wind  at  the 
different  periods  of  the  seasons.  After  passing  the  guHi  you  may  see  the  Islands  of  San 
Bernardo,  which  lie  to  the  eastward  ana  form  a  duater,  the  centre  of  which  we  observed 
to  be  in  latitude  9^  27'  N.,*  longitude,  by  chronometer,  75^  62"  30"  W.  These  islands 
are  tow,  but  very  remarkable^  when  aS  the  distance  of  10  or  12  miles  off,  and  bearins  from 
K.  to  £.  by  S.  i  S.,  aeveral  parts  of  them  will  appear  like  small  rocks  between  the  isl- 
ands: but  at  the  south  end  of  the  northernmost  island  there  are  two  remarkable  trees, 


*  Arcording  to  the  survey  of  Don  J.  F.  Fidalgo,  the  centra  of  these  islands  lies  in  9^  4^'  north 
I  atiiude. 
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which  may  be  misteken  for  a  veMel  at  anclior.    Thesoiiluidfl,  like  die  whole  of  die  i 
are  covered  with  wood,  and  may  be  seen  aboat  5  leagues  off. 

''As  you  proceed  further  to  the  eastward,  you  wiU  make  the  Uands  of  Rosnio,  vU 
may  always  be  known  from  those  of  San  Bermrdo,  as  they  lie  in  a  triangular  fiinD,ttd 
are  long  and  low.  Having  passed  these-  islands,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  yen  w31  aee  the 
hill  over  Carthagena,  calM  Popa,  on  which  a  convent  and  castle  with  a  stgnal-staff  atasdi, 
and  forms  not  imlike  a  gunner's  quoin.  After  tou  get  to  the  eastward  of  the  RMuit 
Islands,  you  will  find  a  current  setting  to  the  N.  W.  and  N.  N.  W.,  at  the  rate  sffrwl 
to  2i  miles  in  an  hour. 

''In  proceeding  to  your  anchorage  yon  must  steer  to  the  northward,  until  joa  spa 
the  town  of  Carthagena  to  the  southward  of  the  Popa,  which  may  be  seen  st  the  cfistuee 
of  10  or  12  leagues  off.  In  running  in  from  sea,  you  must  never  bring  the  Popa  to  bar 
to  the  northward  of  east:  either  of  the  above  marks  or  beariitt^i  will  lead  clear  of  tbi 
Salmedina  Shoal,  which  has  only  8  feet  water  on  it,  and  bears  from  the  Popa  S.  W.  hf 
W.,  about  8  miles.] 

"  The  anchorage  of  Carthagena  is  very  good,  sand  and  mud,  and  from  8  to  6  frdKoi 
of  water.  Here  you  are  about  31  or  4  mites  from  the  city,  and  may  see  a  gatewij  m 
the  face  of  the  bay,  named  the  St.  Domingo  Gate,  where  you  may  land,  keeping  a  Mt 
to  the  westward,  where  there  is  a  good  sandy  beach.  In  die  fine  season  the  wii^  geao- 
rally  blow  along  shore,  and  seldom  bring  in  much  sea.  The  marks  for  anehsnag  aie. 
the  citadel  on  with  the  lower  or  south  part  of  the  Popa,  or  the  Popa  £.  by  S.  aiid  Ai 
Boca  Chica  S.  i  £." 

[From  the  Joanials  and  RenMika  of  Officers  in  the  Briliali  Navy.j 


l%t  CoaU  from  ChagretU  Boca  dd  Tim>0f  lU  Ckxr^ 

Chrahamt  when  commamderofH.  Af.  sloop  IcaruSj  1834  and  1825. 

ESCUDO  ISLAND.--The  course  from  Chagres  to  die  Island  Escttdo  «  W.  by  & 
by  con^MSB,  about  75  miles.  The  island  lies  9  milea  from  the  main  land,  and  Ito  eaiteii 
by  sights  taken  with  two  well  regulated  chronometers,  was  found  to  fie  in  81°  29*  V. 
longitude.  It  is  low,  and  covered  with  cocoanut  trees,  and  is  about  H  mile  in  ksgik 
with  a  reef  of  rocks  extending  from  each  end. 

Point  Valencia  bears  from  this  island  W.  by  S.,  23  miles,  and  msiy  be  seen  ia  dea 
weather.  To  the  eastward  of  the  pcnot  there  are  two  small  keys,  nanaed  the  PhsM 
Keys,  and  are  covered  with  trees.  To  the  westward,  about  3  miles,  are  the  three  Tcff 
Keys,  between  which  and  the  main  is  a  passage  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  having  firao  /i 
16  fiithoms  water.    Here  the  current  was  found  setting  strong  to  die  westward. 

GREEN  BAY.— Six  or  seven  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Tiger  Keys  is  threstnaM 
of  the  Chiiiqui  Lagoon;  and  8  miles  S.  E.  of  this  entrance  is  Green  Bay,  where rx 
may  anchor  in  10  fothoms,  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  abreast  of  an  old  hot  in  tki 
middle  of  the  bay.  At  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  the  water  afaoals  soddeaiK 
Fresh  water  may  be  procured  in  abundance :  it  runs  out  of  a  hollow  rock  neariy  ^^' 
yards  to  the  westward  of  the  hut.  There  is  abo  a  pool  of  water  close  to  the  hat,  kc  t 
is  not  so  good  as  that  obtained  fix»m  the  lock.  Wood  is  plentxfoL  Thetre  are  no  iobtf* 
tarns  within  7  or  8  miles. 

In  working  out  of  Green  Bay,  two  small  keys  will  be  observed :  they  are  naned  At 
ZapadiUas,  and  bear  W.  N.  W.  from  Point  Valencia.  To  these  a  berth  musT  be  gina 
on  account  of  a  reef  which  stretches  to  die  south-eastward  from  them  about  2  mleLtf 
which  the  water  breaks  in  most  pwtk 

Boca  del  Tore,  another  passage  into  the  lagoon,  is  about  10  miles  W.  by  S.  fnm  ^ 
Zapadilla  Keys.  This  may  be  known  by  a  remarkable  rock,  standing  near  the  nudfr  ^ 
the  entrance.  Ships  going  into  the  lagoon  should  keep  the  rock  open  at  about  a  ofitf*' 
length  on  the  starboard  mde,  until  a  reef  appears  on  the  larboard  side,  viiiich  must  aot  ^ 
approached  to  a  less  depth  than  4  fathoms,  it  being  very  steep.  Pass  the  end  of  tbernf 
in  7  fodioms,  and  haul  up  for  the  bay,  where  you  may  choose  your  andioiage  in  fisa  ^ 
to  4  fiithoms,  well  sheltered. 

The  only  supplies  to  be  obtained  hare,  are  turtle,  fish,  and  wood. 

I%e  Ckiriqui  Lagotm,  hy  DomgUu  Coxj  E$q^  eomnuuuUr  of  kit  Majt^hft  tlatp  Skec- 

waier^  ta  1819. 

[TIm  coonas  and  beariags  an  angaBtie.] 

Chiriqui  Lasoon  is  about  26  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  12  or  13  mBea  wide.  ^ 
several  rivers  falling  into  it.  The  principal  entrance  into  this  lagoon  is  called  tbe  Vi- 
lencia  Channel,  which  is  about  2  miles  wide,  lyins  north  and  soudi,  with  from  23  to  1< 
fathoms  water.    Its  latitude  is  about  9*>  16'  N.,  and  k>ngitttde  81<*  58'  W.     The  wasB 
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lide  of  tbii  channel »  formed  by  the  Zapadillu  and  Water  Kej ;  the  fermer  having  a 
reef  on  the  north  side  of  them,  from  the  S.  E*  end  of  Provision  Island  to  about  2  muea 
S.  £.  of  the  easternmost  Zapadilla  KeV.  Off  the  east  end  of  Water  Key,  a  reef  extends 
about  half  a  mile.  The  eastern  side  of  the  channel  is  formed  by  the  Tiger  Keys  and  Var 
lencia  Point  The  Tiger  Keys  lie  li  mile  from  Valencia  Point,  and  are  four*  in  num- 
ber, three  having  trees  on  them,  and  the  fourth  perfectly  bare,  to  the  S.  W.  of  which  ia 
a  rock  just  even  with  the  surfiice  of  the  water.  On  this  the  sea  always  breaks,  and  there 
are  17  fiithoms  within  half  a  mile  of  it.  There  is  litde  or  no  danger  in  going  into  this 
channel,  by  keeping  a  good  lookout  from  the  mast-head,  until  youeet  within  Water  Key; 
'^tiien  there  is  a  rocky  bank  with  11  feet  on  some  parts  of  it.  The  marks  to  avoid  this 
bank,  is  to  keep  the  two  Zapadilla  Keys  open  of  the  east  end  of  Water  Key,  N.  N.  W.  I 
W.  In  fioing  across  to  the  south  side  of  the  lagoon  to  Chraco  Mola  River,  ihe  soundingp 
are  veiy  uregular,  ^ere  being  in  some  places  not  more  than  3  fiithoms.  By  observmg 
the  following  directions,  yon  will  not  have  less  than  that  depth. 

When  abreast  of  Water  Key,  steer  to  the  southward  until  you  brins  the  two  Zapa* 
dilla  Keys  just  open  of  the  east  end  of  Water  Key,  bearins  N.  W.  bynM. ;  keep  them  on 
that  bearing  untd  the  small  keys  which  lie  off  Valencia  South  Point  come  on  with  the 
Nordi  Valencia  Point,  and  you  will  have  from  16  to  5  and  6  fathoms ;  then  steer  to  the 
W.  S.  W.,  until  the  eastern  ZapadiUa  Key  comes  within  half  its  breadth  of  the  east  end 
<^  Water  Key,  bearing  N.'  N.  W.  i  W.,  and  keep  it  thus  open,  or  in  that  direction,  until 
the  Nordi  and  South  Valencia  Points  appear  in  a  tine.  Yon  will  then  be  on  a  bank  of 
three  fiithoms,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  wide :  and  when  over  it,  ^e  water  will  deepen 
ftst  to  10  and  13  fathoms.  When  you  are  on  the  bank  of  three  fiithoms,  Chraco  Mob 
River  will  bear  about  S.  £.,  4  or  5  miles  distant.  It  is  not  perceptible  until  you  are  within 
2  or  3  miles..  Nine  fieithoms  is  near  enough  to  approach  on  the  river  side.  If  has,  how- 
ever, two  entrances.  The  best  anchorage  is  off  the  northernmost,  in  9  or  10  fathoms,  on 
muddv  bottom,  with  Valencia  Point  bearing  N.  by  W.  i  W.,  and  the  east  end  of  Water 
Key  N.  W.  I  N.,  or  you  may  go  farther  eastward,  in  9  fathoms. 

At  the  head  of  the  river  a  tribe  of  Indians  live,  from  whom  you  may  purchase  hosa, 
fowls,  and  plantains,  by  goins  up  to  their  village,  about  25  miles.  The  water  is  perfecOy 
fredi  at  a  quarter  of  a  xpile  from  the  sea. 

There  is  veiy  good  anchorage  on  the  south  nde  of  the  Zapadilla  Keys,  in  12  or  13  fath- 
oms water,  about  one  mile  off  either  of  them,  and  tittle  danger  in  going  in  there,  by  giving 
the  reef  off  the  S.  £.  key  a  berth  of  about  a  mile.  Your  eye  ^nll  be  the  best  guide  for 
you  here. 

The  north  entrance  of  the  Chraco  Mola  River  is  in  latitude  9^  1'  36"  N.,  and  bngitnde 
81<»  54'  18''  W.    Variation  of  the  compass  7<>  10''  £. 

Remarlti  on  Ae  Coatt  of  Nycaragua^  'hy  Sir  WUUam  S.  Wi$emtmf  ishen  Commandr  of 

H.  'if,  S,  Sophie,  m  May  and  June^  1620. 

[The  oonnes  and  besrinfs  are  magnetie.] 

In  his  Majesty's  skwp  Sophie,  we  made  the  coast  of  Nicaragua,  about  30  ndles  to  the 
eastward  of  the  River  San  Juan,  and  close  to  the  River  Tortuga.  Near  the  latter  is  the 
most  remarkable  land  on  the  coast.  It  is  a  hish  hummock,  shaped  at  the  west  end  like 
a  gun  quoin,  and  called  the  Turtle  Bogue.  The  land  to  the  eastward,  as  far  as  I  could 
distinguish,  was  very  low,  and  perfectly  level.  To  the  westward  it  was  the  same  for  about 
10  mues,  where  there  are  three  hilkicks  rising  inland  near  the  River  Colorado.  From 
this  to  Point  San  Juan,  it  is  uniformly  level,  very  low,  and  covered  vnth  trees.  We 
sounded  in  50  fathoms,  on  blue  mud  and  small  shells,  at  about  10  or  11  miles  off  shore. 
The  wind  variable  from  N.  to  N.  £.,  a  current  running  to  the  S.  W.  about  one  mile  an 
hour.  Off  this  part  of  the  coast,  particularly  after  rain,  the  water  will  be  much  discolored 
for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  land ;  and  if  the  wind  blows  on  shore,  you  will  often 
observe  a  ripple  that  has  the  appearance  of  broken  water,  which  is  occasioned  by  tfie 
outsets  from  the  many  rivers  on  &e  coast;  but  the  soundings  are  vety  regular,  Uiere  being 
9  and  10  fathoms  from  3  to  4  miles  off  shore.  Nevertheless,  at  night  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  go  into  less  than  7  fathoms,  as  the  currents  are  constantly  varying,  but  mostly 
set  on  shore.  The  anchorage  is  good  aU  along  this  part  of  the  coast,  general^  blue  mud 
and  clay. 

Point  San  Juan  bearing  N.  W.  bv  W.,  distant  about  5  miles,  has  the  appearance  of  the 
North  Foreland.  The  land,  though  low,  is  thickly  covered  with  verv  hiffh  trees,  which 
gives  it  a  bhiff  and  bold  appearance ;  but  it  shonld  not  be  approached  wittiin  a  mile,  as  I 
observed  the  breakers  extending  half  a  mile  or  more  from  the  point,  in  a  northerfy  direc- 
tion.   Stamting  towards  Point  San  Juan  fi^m  the  eastward,  many  remarica^y  high  tree* 


*  Capt  J.  G.  Graham  aoticas  only  three* 
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■re  seen ;  one  in  particnlar,  stripped  of  its  brsnches,  has  the  appearuiee  of  a 
mast,  and  may  be  seen  at  a  oonsidenible  distance. 

From  Point  San  Joan  die  land  takes  a  sonth-westeilj  direetioo  to  the  movdi  of  As 
rirer,  and  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  about  8  or  10  miles.  Yon  may  mn  rioi^  in  8  or  9 
frthoms,  about  2  miles  off  shore,  till  abreast  of  a  low  sandy  point  on  the  lartxwrd  haai 
at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  when  you  may  haul  round  at  about  a  cable's  len^tll  fion  it, 
in  5  and  41  fjaithoms.  On  the  starboard  hand,  just  within  die  rirer,  at  about  three  cabW 
lengdi  from  the  point,  there  is  a  Imnk  with  only  4  or  5  feet  on  it,  which  yon  may  phnlf 
distinguish  from  the  ship.  We  anchored  in  the  Sophie  about  a  cable's  length  indna  the 
river,  in  44  frthoms  water,  on  blue  mud. 

Directions  for  the  Port'ofSan  Juan  de  Nicaragua. — ^Bring the  low  Pokat  Arenm aboit 
S.  W.  by  S.,  and  steer  S.  W.,  till  the  gaUe  ends  ofthe  Shepherds'  two  white  hovBea  tuoth. 
bearing  S.  £.  by  S.  Steer  for  them  S.  E.  by  S.,  tifl  clump  of  trees  A  is  midway  be- 
tween MandevUle  and  Alligator  Points,  £.  N.  E.  4  E. ;  then  haul  to  the  cesCward,  aad 
anchor  in  44  fethoms,  mud,  with  Point  Arenas  N.  W.  by  N.  During  die  novtiien,  bni 
up  rather  sooner,  and  anchor  off  Point  Mandeville,  in  5  fiuhoms.  In  gobig  ovt,  bemrs 
ofthe  current,  which  sets  on  the  spit. 

From  ChagrcM  to  Cape  Catod^. 

[CoDtixiiwd  from  die  Derrotero.] 

Hie  description  which  we  have  given  of  the  coast  thus  far,  we  have  pmi—fned  to  cd 
by  that  name,  because  we  can  safely  say  that  the  dato  from  which  we  have  coBBpied  4 
is  essentially  good,  and  therefere  contains  no  error  but  of  a  very  trivial  iMtBre :  tol 
hence  procee^ng  onward,  we  cannot  speak  widi  equal  certainty,  and  tfatiiefaie  faiiv 
thought  it  necessaiy  to  apprize  the  navigator  with  die  distnist  with  which  we  piutwji 
And  although  the  genend  coune  of  the  coast  may  be  oonsideied  as  naodermte^  exact. 
yet  we  are  in  want  of  the  details  that  are  indispensably  neceasary  fer  ooaslni^  aioag  the 
ahore.  Therefore,  until  conisct  diarts  come  to  han^  we  riiafl  oootent  ooreeiies  widk 
giving  such  information  as  appears  to  us  to  approximate  nearest  to  the  truth,  ud  whidb 
may  be  sufficient  to  enable  mariners  to  make  those  pointo  of  the  coast  that  are  naost  fia- 
quented. 

THE  COAST  BETWEEN  PORTO  BELLO  AND  VALENCIA  POINT-- 
From  the  last  low  point  without  a  name,  of  the  surveys  of  BriMdier  John  J.  F.  Fidalpi* 
the  coast  trends  about  S.  70^  W.,  a  instance  of  53  utiles,  to  the  River  Belen,  fivm  whwMji 
it  bends  N.  55^  W.,  8  leagues,  to  Point  Escudo ;  and  thence  it  runs  west  naotber  e^ 
leagues,  to  Valencia  Point.  All  this  coast  is  generally  low,  excepting  aome  pnts  wlyct 
rise  a  litde:  and  the  water  is  deep,  so  diat  at  the  Astonce  of  3  or  4  milea  ofl^  there  m 
from  20  to  40  fethoms,  the  bottom  being  chiefly  mud  and  sand.  Several  riven  dissB- 
bogue  upon  it,  two  of  which,  besides  Chagres,  namely,  that  of  Indioa  and  that  of  Ceekc 
are  navigable,  and  have  communication  w^  die  interior.  The  River  Coclet  ia  42 
to  the  westward  of  Chagres ;  and  between  them  are  4  remariiable  monnfcaiBe^ 
diem  inland,  and  the  odier  two  on  the  coast ;  and  as  they  may  serve  fe 
land  by,  we  give  a  description  of  them. 

1.  The  Cahderos  Ahos  of  Chagres,  are  two  mountains  situated  oo  the  River 
and  some  distance  inbind.    They  lie  E.  N.  E.  and  W.  S.  W.,*  and  appeer 
firom  each  other,  as  you  come  from  Porto  Bello.    They  seem  only  aa  «Nie 
bear  S.  E.,  and  thus  apparendy  united,  they  have  the  same  bearing  froaa  the 
tSan  Lorenzo,  at  Chagres ;  therefore,  those  bound  to  Chagres,  from  sea,  have  only  ti 
bring  these  two  mountains  in  one,  and  steer  S.  E.  for  the  port. 

2.  The  Pibn  of  Miguel  de  la  Borda  is  a  single  mountain,  so  named  fien  ila  rcaf 
blance  to  a  sugar-loaf,  which  is  seen  inland,  at  about  9  leagues  to  the  S.  W.  by  S.  6v= 
Chagres.     when  this  mountain  bears  S.  by  W.,  it  will  be  in  a  line  with  the  River  ImMm^ 
which  is  5  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Chagres. 

3.  The  Sierra  of  Miguel  de  la  Borda  is  of  moderate  elevation,  and  riaea  ii|mib  tfa» 
same  coast.  It  extends  north  and  south,  and  is  13  leagues  to  the  ftesiward  of  Porta 
BeUo. 

4.  The  Sierra  of  Coclet,  which  is  somewhat  fewer  than  the  former,  liea  to  the  S.  S. 
W.  of  the  River  Coclet. 

The  OordUUra  of  Veragua  and  Serrama  of  Salamanca. — Beaides  the  meuntmea  wbc^ 
described,  there  are  others  about  7  leagues  inland,  veiy  well  known,  and  ceMratad  iat 
their  great  elevation,  named  the  CordiUeira  de  Veragua,  which  oommenee  neatly  ia  ths 
south  ofthe  River  Coclet,  and  unite  widi  the  Serrania  of  Salamanca,  nearly  oe  the  Me- 
ridian of  Bocas  de  Tore,  which  ends  a  Ettie  to  the  westward  ofthe  meridiaa  af  the  Mivar 
Matina.    Both  are  so  elevated  as  to  be  seen  36  leagues  out  to  aea,  in  dear  irnattifa      M 

*  Wepiesainetfaisdioa]db6ll.W.aBd8.E. 
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die  east  end  of  the  moaDteins  of  Veragna,  there  ii  a  gap  reaembling  a  riding  saddle,  and 
k  called  the  SiUa,  or  Saddle  of  Veragua,  and  which  lies  south  from  the  River  Coclet. 
Therefore,  to  find  that  river  from  sea,  yon  have  only  to  bring  the  SiUa  to  bear  due  south, 
and  steer  in  fer  the  shore.  To  the  westward  of  the  SiUa  were  is  a  mount  on  the  high- 
est top  of  the  same  Cordillera,  of  the  figure  of  a  house  or  castle,  and  is  called  the  Castle 
of  Choco^  from  which  the  island  named  Escudo  de  Veraguas,  (Shield  of  Veragua,)  bears 
N.  38^  W.  Therefore,  when  the  mount  bears  S.  38°  E.,  the  island  will  be  found  by 
steering  in  that  direction.*  Upon  the  west  end  of  the  same  mountain,  may  be  seen  a 
remarkable  peak,  called  Pan  de  Suerre,  so  called  from  the  village  at  its  base.  This  may 
serve  as  a  mark  for  finding  Matina. 

The  Island  of  Escudo  is  low,  covered  with  cocoa  and  other  trees,  and  surrounded  on 
the  east  and  north  parts  with  various  keys  of  a  chalky  clay,  also  covered  with  trees. 
From  the  east  side  a  reef  extends  oflf  about  half  a  league,  on  which  the  sea  generally 
breaks.  All  the  island  and  its  kevs  are  surrounded  by  a  bank  of  sand  and  grttvel,  whica 
extends  out  about  5  miles,  on  which,  and  very  near  to  the  land,  there  are  H  &thoms, 
and  the  depth  gradually  increases  outward.  The  island  is  situated  about  three  leagues 
from  the  main  land,  and  in  case  of  emergency,  water  may  be  procured  from  its  various 
rivulets,  but  not  without  considerable  trouble,  from  the  scantiness  of  the  streams,  and 
from  their  distance  above  the  beach.  On  the  S.  and  S.  W.  sides  of  this  island  there  is 
ffood  anchorage,  sheltered  from  the  norths  and  the  breezes.  There  is  also  anchorage  on 
tiie  bank  to  &e  eastward,  but  this  is  not  so  commodious  as  the  other,  not  only  because 
it  is  not  sheltered  from  the  breeze,  but  also  because  the  bottom  is  rocky,  and  may  chafe 
the  cables. 

From  Point  Valencia,  abready  noticed,  and  which,  according  to  the  pilot  Patino,  is 
situated  in  9°  13'  of  north  latitude,  the  coast  forms  a  great  bay,  shut  in  by  various  keys 
and  islets,  which  extend  from  that  point,  W.  N.  W.,  a  distance  of  14  leagues,  to  Punta 
Ooida  de  Tirbi.  This  great  bay  is  separated  into  two  parts,  by  several  interior  keys. 
The  eastern  part  is  called  the  Lagoon  of  Chiriqni,  and  the  western  part  Almirante  Bay. 
Thev  are  connected  by  various  arms  and  creeks,  of  little  depth  of  water.  The  Lagoon 
of  Chiriqui  may  be  entered  through  the  channel  which  is  formed  by  Point  Valencia  and 
the  easternmost  keys  of  the  group ;  and,  according  to  our  information,  although  shallow, 
there  is  depth  of  water  sufilcient,  both  in  the  channel  and  within  the  Laffoon,  for  vessels 
of  all  burthens.  Almirante  Bay  must  be  entered  exclusively  by  the  channel  which  is 
formed  by  Ponta  Gorda  de  .Tirbi  and  the  westernmost  key.  Tn  this  mouth,  and  within 
the  bay,  there  is,  from  the  same  authority,  depth  of  water  sufilicient  for  all  classes  of  ves* 
aels.  This  channel  is  called  the  Dragon's  Mouth,  Boca  del  Dragou,  to  distinguish  it 
from  another  more  to  the  eastward,  cafied  Boca  del  Tore,  by  whicn  only  small  vessels 
can  enter.  Within  both  bays  the  anchorage  is  as  well  sheltered  and  secure  as  the  best 
harbors ;  but  as  we  possess  no  information  respecting  them,  we  shall  say  no  more  than 
that  to  eater  in  or  go  out  by  the  Dragon's  Mouth,  you  diould  give  a  good  berth  to  the 
western  coast,  or  that  of  Punta  Gorda  de  Tbrbi,  on  account  of  a  rocky  reef  that  runs  out 
firom  it  to  mid-channel. f 

The  pik>t  Patino  places  the  northernmost  key  off  Point  Valencia,  called  Zapadilla,  in 

latitude  9^  15'  30"  N.,  and  the  northernmost  of  those  of  the  Island  Bastimentos,  in 
90  29', 

COAST  BETWEEN  PUNTA  GORDA  AND  SAN  JUAN  DE  NICARAGUA. 
— From  Punta  €K>rda  de  Tirbi,  the  coast  trends  about  N.  56^  W.,  a  distance  of  14  miles« 
to  Point  Carreta,  which  is  the  eastern  point  of  a  bay  that  falls  into  the  S.  W.,  W.,  and 
N.  W.,  a  distance  of  13  miles,  to  Blanca,  or  White  Point,  which  has  an  islet  near  it. 
Thence  the  coast  trends  N.  3^  W.,  26  miles,  to  the  Point  of  Arenas,  which  forms  the 
Harirar  of  San  Juan.  AU  this  coast  is  clean,  and  the  water  deep,  and  several  rivers  dis* 
embogue  in  it,  of  which  the  principal  is  that  of  Martina,  or  Port  Cartayo,  or  Cartage, 
and  that  of  San  Juan.  The  last  discharges  its  water  by  several  mouths,  one  of  which 
enters  the  very  harbor. 

SAN  JUAN  DE  NICARAGUA — The  Harbor  of  San  Juan,  or  St.  John,  is  formed 
by  a  k>w  isknd,  which,  with  the  ooast,  enckMos  an  extensive  bav.  On  the  east  part  the 
island  is  nearly  joined  to  the  main  land,  and  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  on  the  west. 
The  west  point  of  the  island  is  called  Arenas  Point,  which  is  situated  in  10^  66'  N*  lat. 
The  bay  is  veiy  spacious,  but  is  incommoded  with  a  large  bank,  with  little  water  on  it, 
which  fimits  the  extent  of  the  anchorage  to  5  cables'  leng^  from  north  to  south,  and  to 
2i  from  east  to  west. 

To  take  the  anchorage,  you  have  only  to  ooast  Pdnt  Arenas  at  the  distance  of  a  half, 
one,  or  one  and  a  half  cable's  length,  according  to  the  ship's  draft  of  watarf  and  proceed 
inward  towards  the  east,  so  as  to  take  the  round  of  the  point,  with  an  understanding  that 

*  By  aaother  chart,  the  bearing  is  N.  3**  W.,  and  S.  2^  E.,  but  as  we  have  not  the  means  of  aaceitaia* 
inr  which,  or  if  either,  is  correct,  we  adrise  the  navieator  to  use  it  with  caution. 
f  See,  kowvftff  another  sccoiwt  of  this  lacppoui  awl  some  other  placet  given  hereafter. 
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at  a  cable's  lengtb  from  the  Mmtli  coaat  of  the  iriuid,  iduch  m  where  jvm  ovi^it  to 
there  are  44  fatfaomB  water.  Tlie  lead  is  die  best,  in  &ct  flie  only  gnide,  into  the 
Vesseb  in  it  are  securely  dieltered,  there  being  do  sea  to  occasion  ineonvenieBee,  exce^ 
when  the  wind  is  in  the  N.  W.  quarter,  which  is  common  on  this  coast,  from  September 
to  the  end  of  January  or  beginning  of  February. 

The  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Juan  is  exactly  on  the  meri£an  oC  or  tme  manA  frsm. 
Point  Arenas,  and  by  it  there  is  a  communication  with  the  Lake  of  Nicaragoa.  A  little 
to  the  east  of  Point  Arenas,  upon  tfie  island,  are  some  pits^  or  weHa,  where  fineah  water 
may  be  obtained:  it  may  also  be  procured  in  the  river. 

From  the  Harbor  of  San  Juan  do  Nicaragua,  die  coast  trends  to  the  Bordi,  a  iole 
easterly,  a  distance  of  80  leagues,  to  Cape  Grades  a  Dioa,  (Thanks  to  God,)  and 
properly  called  the  Mosquito  Shore.    It  is  all  kiw  land,  for  die  high  lands 
St.  Juan's ;  and  in  this  extent  diere  are  numerous  riven  and  lagoons.    A  bank 
ings  extends  all  along  it,  being  about  8  miles  from  the  shore,  at  Point  Arenas,  and 
off  in  a  north-easterly  dn«ctk>n,  into  ktitude  16<>  Sd'  N.,  and  to  kmf^de  81^  W. 

Upon  this  bank  there  are  a  number  of  keys  and  reefr,  and  dime  of  Cape 
Dms  are  veiy^  dangerous.  Of  them  we  possess  no  written  descriplaon,  but  w 
mark  that  this  cosst  has  been  recently  surveyed  by  order  of  the  Britah  Admnlty,  kw 
Capt.  R.  Owen  and  Lieut.  Bamett,  and  that  the  results  are  pobfiahed  oo  the  GetMnI 
Chart  of  the  West  Indies,  1847,  by  E.dcG.  W.  Bhint.  

COAST  BETWEEN  ARENAS  POINT  AND  THE  PIGEON  KEYS.— Nsrth 
of  Point  Arenas,  40  miles  distant,  is  Pmnt  Gorda ;  the  coast  between  forms  an 
bay,  called  the  Gulf  of  Matina.    About  Point  Gorda,  and  near  it,  are  several  isli 
with  the  coast,  are  clean;  and  the  soundingiB  are  so  regular,  that  no  other  guide  w 
mij  than  the  use  of  the  lead. 

From  Point  Gorda  the  coast  trends  to  N.  about  3  leagues  to  Point  Monon,  S-  £.  of 
which  there  are  several  keys,  very  clean ;  and  between  them  and  the  coast  there  is 
anchorage  in  3  &thoms  water:  tms  anchorage  ought  to  be  entered  from  the 
of  the  islets.  •  To  the  N.  N.  E.  of  these  islets  there  are  others,  which  rise  upon  tiie 
and  reetf  called  the  Pigeons,  extending  about  12  miles  from  norlh  to  south.  To  tiie  < 
ward  of  an  these,  and  without  the  bank,  lies  a  key,  iHiich,  witti  the  Pigeons,  fama  n 
nel;  but  it  is  best  to  avoid  it,  by  sailing  on  the  outside,  as  the  Pigeon's  Reef  w3l  tlien^y 
be  entirely  cleared,  although  it  extends  about  2  miles  nortii  from  the  islanda. 

BLUEFIELD'S,  or  BLEWFIELD'S  LAGOON.— Abreast  of  die  Vigetm  Keys, 
on  the  coast,  is  the  southern  point  of  Bluefiekl's  Lagoon,  which  is  a  bay  extemfiag  uAiai 
to  the  westward,  about  10  udles,  and  receiving  in  its  nortiiem  part  a  considerafale  rivei: 
called  Bio  Escondklo.  From  the  southern  point  of  the  bay,  or  Isgoon,  to  the  ouithtira 
one,  caOed  Blnefieki*s  Point,  the  distance  is  13  mikss,  N.  N.  £.;  the  latitude  ofliiiB  pea* 
is  11°  56'  20"  N.,  it  being  the  mean  of  several  observataons.  Nearly  oa  the  Gee.  be- 
tween the  two  points,  is  a  key  11  miles  in  length,  which  ferms,  with  the^pohilB,  two  c^aa- 
neb :  of  these  the  northern  is  the  prtnctpal  one,  and  has,  in  the  season  of  the  hregjM. 
about  2  fathoms  water;  but  at  that  season  it  is  dangerous,  becanae  there  is  a  &I  (alfidb) 
of  3  feet.  In  die  time  of  the  vendevales,  or  rainy  season,  there  are  2|  Jathoma, 
any  fall,  or  alfada* 

Having  passed  the  bar,  or  channel,  there  are  within  the  bay  5  and  6  hAoinm 
upon  clay :  die  anchorage  is  near  die  town,  on  the  N.  E.  side.  To  enter  tfie 
have  only  to  keep  along  by  BhiefieH's  Point,  at  the  distance  of  a  stone's  throw,  fiir  ii  if 
very  clean;  and  the  point  may  be  known  from  its  being  the  hiriiest  land  on  this  put  sf 
the'  coasL  When  within,  continue  on  near  the  north  shore,  tor  the  sooth  is  wbwj  famL 
and  requves  the  utmost  caution :  it  will  be  indispensably  necesssiy  in  going  up  to  have 
anchors  and  cables  all  clear,  to  let  go  at  an  instsnt  when  the  current,  which  is  moderairiv 
strong,  may  render  such  an  expedient  necessary. 

PEARL  LAGOON.— From  BluefieM's  Point  the  coast  trends  nordi,  incfiBin^  a  fil- 
tie  to  the  west,  for  the  distance  of  18  miles,  to  the  entrance  of  the  Peail  Lagoeii.  Off 
this  part  of  the  coast  is  a  key,  called  the  Cayman,  Ipog  at  the  <fistanoe  of  7  milee  fiva 
Bluefield*8  Point,  and  somewhat  more  dian  lulf  a  league  from  the  shore.  A  reef  exmh 
from  the  north  part  of  this  key  fo  the  distance  of  4  miles ;  but  as  eveiy  Toesai  oagjht  is 
pass  to  the  eastward  of  it,  there  can  be  no  danger  if  the  lead  be  kept  going.  The  etiancs 
of  Pearl  Lagoon  has  deeper  water  than  diat  of  Bluefield's :  there  is  also  anchorage  •■ 
the  outskie  of  it,  under  shelter  of  die  north  coast,  which  rounds  to  the  N.  E.,  n  ifi  Sam  r 
of  11  miles,  to  Point  Loro. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  Pearl  Lagoon,  and  well  out  from  the  coast,  fies  die  Pit  Kry, 
wluch  is  7  leagues  from  it;  die  Lobo  Marino,  or  Sea  Wftf  Key,*  whidi  See  12  aufes  X- 


*  According  to  vsrioos  modern  charts,  these  two  keys  appear  to  be  of  doabtfol  enstenee  ;  hm 
we  do  not  ventnn  to  alter  these  directions  until  we  have  better  acooiuts  and  data  to  conviace  m 
ofit. 
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£.  by  £•  from  Pit  Kty;  and  lastly,  the  Islaa  de  Mangle,  or  Cora  Iikiida,  which  fie  about 
12  milea  to  the  eastward  of  the  latter. 

The  Pit  and  Sea  Wolf  Keys  are  somewhat  foul,  and  should  not  be  approached  nearer 
than  half  a  mile :  they  ure  dangerous  to  navifstion,  because  having  14  &thoms  about  thein, 
and  DO  bank  near  them  with  less  depth,  the  soundings  will  give  no  indication  of  their 
proximity  in  the  ni^t,  or  in  thick  weather.  The  cuumels  whkh  they  form  with  the 
Com  Islands  and  the  coast  are  clean  and  free. 

[The  eoimes  and  beuings  an  OMgnetic.] 

ISLAND  OF  ST.  ANDREW.— On  the  1st  day  of  September,  1818,  his  Majesty's 
■loop  Beaver  anchored  in  a  fine  bay  or  cove  on  the  west  coast  of  this  island;  of  which  Uie 
foUowinc  information  was  obtained  while  j^ing  there.  The  bay  is  spacious  and  clean, 
sheltered  flrom  N.  by  E.  round  by  E.  to  S.  by  £.;  and  it  appeared  that  a  S.  W.  wind 
woukl  not  send  in  much  sea.  The  bottom  is  rocky  without  the  depth  of  7  fathoms;  so 
that  you  must  run  in  until  you  get  upon  the  white  bottom,  which  consists  of  white  sand, 
and  bounds  the  bay,  stretching  off  a  long  mile,  having  good  anchorage  on  every  part  of  it. 
The  Beaver  laid  with  a  snoall  inlet  lying  nearly  east,  distant  three-quartertf  of  a  mile  off 
shore;  the  nwth  point  of  the  bay  bearing  N.  by  W.,  and  the  south  pomt  S.  by  W.  i  W., 
ia  6|  &thoms. 

No  other  dureetions  are  neceasair  for  entering  this  bay,  *tfaan  to  steer  dh-ecdy  in,  and 
anchor  where  convenient.  To  find  the  situation  of  the  bay  frt>m  the  offing,  look  out  for 
the  highest  part  of  the  island,  near  the  south  end,  on  which  are  two  cocoanut  trees,  veiy 
conspicuous  by  their  overtopping  the  other  trees,  and  by  being  the  only  cocoanut  trees 
that  show  themselves  on  the  nigh  land:  bring  them  to  bear  N.  E.,  or  N.  £•  by  N.,  and 
you  will  find  the  bay  by  steering  in  that  directk>n. 

It  is  flat  to  the  distance  of  2  cables'  length  from  the  north  point,  with  no  more*  than 
2  and  3  fathoms,  deepening  suddenly  to  8  fathoms;  but  this  lying  so  near  the  shore,  is 
out  of  the  way  of  sailing  in  from  the  southward.  But  if  from  the  nerttiward,  running' 
along  shore,  with  a  scant  N.  £.  wind,  it  will  be  necesaarr  to  give  it  a  berth,  going  no 
nearer  to  the  shore  than  8  fathoms ;  and  keeping  the  south  point  of  the  bay  a  little  open 
of  the  larboard  bow,  bearing  nearly  south ;  and  when  the  two  cocoanut  trees  come  over 
a  remarkable  withered  tree  which  stands  near  a  sandy  place  on  the  point,  bearing  about 
N.  £.,  you  will  have  passed  the  point  of  the  flat,  and  may  haul  in  S.  £.  for  the  anchorage.' 
We  soiyided  &e  north  shore,  and  found  6  fathoms  dose  to  it;  so  fiv  as  we  sounded  ue 
bay  was  all  boM-aad  clear. 

There  is  an  inlet  in  the  N.  E.  comer  of  the  oove,  which  would  answer  for  a  careening 
place  for  small  vessels;  it  is  also  a  snog  harbor  for  boati.  At  the  entrance  it  is  27  fath- 
oms wide,  and  has  4il  fathoms  water ;  but  this  depth  does  not  continue  more  than  a 
cable's  length,  w^en  it  shoals  to  3,  and  then  suddenly  td  6  foet.  Two  brigs  and  a  frigate 
might  be  moored  in  the  entrance,  in  which  situation  thejr  would  appear  as  in  a  wet  dock, 
having  hiiwaers  made  fost  on  shore  fh>m  their  bows  and  quarters ;  but  a  vessel  must  be 
warped  in  stem  foremost  having  a  bower  anchor  a  cable's  length  to  the  westward,  as  a 
security  apinst  the  winds  from  that  quarter,  which  blow  right  in.  The  north  part  of 
the  oove  is  also  a  good  place  to  moor  ships,  having  a  bower  anchor  towards  the  sea; 
they  might  be  moored  widi  their  sterns  to  Uie  shore,  by  the  stream  cable,  or  a  good 
hawser. 

The  island  in  general  presents  a  level  fertile  appearance;  it  is  of  moderate  height, 
and  may  be  seen  18  or  20  miles  off:  when  seen  from  the  eastward,  it  nuUies  in  two  hi^m- 
mocks,  of  which  the  north  one  is  the  highest.  As  we  sailed  along  the  east  coast,  we 
obeerved  it  to  be  bounded  by  a  ree(  which  appeared  to  extend  off  4  or  5  miles;  the  south 
point  of  this  ree£,  with  the  shore  inside  of  it,  forms  what  is  called  the  Eastern  Harbor, 
the  entrance  of  which  is  from  the  southward.  The  north  end  is  very  dancerous,  having 
a  low  key  with  a  reef  off  it,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  as  fiur  as  can  be  seen  mm  the  deckt 
probabhr  7  miles;  it  joins  with  die  eastern  ree(  and  they  together  encompass  all  the  north 
end  and  two-thffds  of  the  east  sale  of  the  island,  endingamile  or  so  south  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Eastern  Harbor. 

The  south  end  is  bold,  as  is  the  west  side;  yon  may  anchor  in  a  bight  near  the  shore 
to  the  northward  of  tibe  oore,  near  some  chalky  clira:  we  got  soundings  of  9  fiithoma 
m  it,  but  tfie  ground  was  coarse.  There  are  no  soondings  until  you  come  very  near  the 
ahore. 

From  the  hills  you  can  see  the  E.  S.  £•  Keys,  which  fie  7  leagues  from  St  Andrew's; 
the  S.  S.  W.  Keys  10,  and  OM  Providence  18  leagues. 

The  currents  about  these  islands  are  very  irregular,  sedin|;  oocasionaHy  in  eveiy  direc- 
tion, but  generally  to  the  northward  and  sonthvmd.  In  aomg  there,  we  experienced  a 
atrong  eaMeriy  current;  in  returning,  a  soulheriy  one:  and  a  vessel  had  arrived  from^^e 
Indian  coast  a  short  time  before,  havmg  had  cafans  nearly  aU  the  passage,  and  was  brouf^ 
ilvng  by  a  strong  N.  S.  cunent* 
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THE  S.  S.  W.  KEYS  are  di^  flovtlienimost  and  weatenunoat  ofdie  k«js 
Andrew's  Island,  being  S.  bj  W.,  20  miles,  from  the  aontfa  point  of  Sc  Andrew's 
These  are  three  islets,  which  afibrd  good  anchoring  gnmnd,  and  ao  dean  tlHft  tiiefe 
nothing  to  be  guarded  against,  except  what  is  in  sight;  for  ahhoa^  tiben  are  n  * 
nmnd  them,  they  are  too  near  to  be  of  any  interruption. 

THE  E.  S.  £.  KE  YS.— Abont  E.  i  S.  from  St.  Andrew'a  Island,  at  die 
6  leagues  from  the  south  end  of  it,  there  are  three  keya,  called  the  £.  S.  £.  Keja.  Thsy 
are  surrounded  by  a  reef  and  a  bank  of  7  miles  in  extent,  which  is  Teiy  dangeivMa,  and 
although  there  is  anchorage  for  small  TesBelB  on  it,  it  is  neceaaaiy  to  have  a  pilot. 

LITTLE  CORN  ISLAND  liea  about  20  leagues  W.  S.  W.  i  W.  fivm  St,  An- 
draw's,  and  has  a  leef  round  the  east  side  of  it,  about  a  mile  from  the  shore.  IIm  isfaai 
appears  to  be  all  savanna,  bordered  round  the  beach  widi  treea:  all  round  Ifae  eaat  ate 
there  are  a  great  number  of  cocoanut  treea.  There  ia  good  anchoiage  in  a  buy  <»  tiie  S. 
W.  side  of  the  island,  where  you  may  lie  sheltered  from  nottfa  winds;  frmn  tbe 
and  south  points  of  the  bay  there  are  reefr  run  <^to  the  distance  of  2  caUan*  Vaa^h, 
there  is  good  room  to  woik  in,  and  regular  aoundingp.  Yon  may  anchor  in  3  or  4  ' 
oms,  sand] 


mdy  ground,  at  about  a  mile  from  the  shore.     In  approaching  this  bny  n« 
nordiwaro,  it  is  necesaaiy  to  give  the  north  point  of  ihe  ialand  a  berth  of  a  iniiB*  m 


to  clear  die  reef.     The  tide  rises  and  folia  about  3  foot,  and  there  waa  a  cwraat  cffiha 
bay  setting  to  die  southward,  but  not  very  strong.    Latitude  of  the  bay  by 
12^  17'  N.      Variation  of  die  compaas,  7^  20'  £.     At  the  Porcapinl^a 
Booth  po'mt  of  die  bay  bore  £.  S.  E.,  and  die  north  point  N.  W.  by  W. 

GREAT  CORN  ISLAND.— This  island  lies  S.  S.  W.,  10  or  11 
Corn  Island:  it  has  a  reef  off  the  N.  E.  end  of  it,  diat  runs  along  the  east  atde.  nhsat  a 
nule  and  a  half  from  the  shore.  The  N.  W.  part  of  the  island  is  pretty  bold;  as  the  X. 
W.  bay,  called  the  Braantine  Bay,  there  is  good  anchorase  with  the  aea  faroeaa,  bat  na 
shelter  from  notdis.  There  is  another,  called  die  S.  W.  Bay,  vdiere  we  nncliored  in  3 
fothoms.  Off  the  point  between  the  two  bays  liea  a  very  dangerooa  Mge  of 
stretching  fivm  die  point  to  aea,  nearly  east  and  west,  about  2  or  24  nulea,  and  ~ 
from  10  to  13  feet  water  on  it :  it  doea  not  appear  to  be  more  dian  2  caUee*  lengiiiii 
in  any  part,  and  on  the  outer  end  diere  ia  a  spot  with  only  9  feet  on  it,  where  die  sat 
fatolLe  when  it  blew  strong.  Over  this  ledge  we  wero  carried  by  the  nnsluifvkieaB  af  iha 
pilot,  and  beat  our  rudder  off,  doae  by  the  point,  where  I  Mat  we  had  the  ~ 
diis  ledge  breaks  off  the  sea  from  the  bay,  when  the  wind  is  to  the  westward  vi 
In  going  down  the  west  side  of  the  idand  for  the  bi^,  it  is  necessary  to  give  theac 
a  ^od  berth,  and  not  haul  in  for  the  bay  till  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  iabnd  benra 
£.  S.  E.;  but,  by  keeping  a  kiokont  from  the  mast  head,  you  may  aee  tiie  rodka 
round  them,  taking  care  to  go  no  nearer  to  them  dian  6  fothoma :  you  may  tlieB  wvrl 
into  die  bay,  the  soundings  being  regular  from  6  to  2i  fothoms,  on  fine  anii^ 
You  may  sail  akmg  on  &e  outnde  of  the  raef  to  the  eastward  of  the  island,  aad  fs 
round  the  S.  E.  point,  which  m  pretty  bold ;  then  haul  into  the  bay,  and  fotch  fintfaer  m 
windward  dian  by  going  to  the  weatward  round  the  ledge.  The  Porcupine  lay  in  3  foih- 
oms  water,  about  luJf  a  mile  off  ahore,  with  die  north  point  of  the  bay  bearing  N.  by  W.« 
and  the  S.  W.  point  S.  E.  1  S.  We  alwaya  found  a  great  awell  in  die  bay,  aiJtt«<g  fiam 
point  to  point,  whichever  way  die  wind  blew;  but  it  had  been  constantly  blowing  atnag 
widiout.  The  patch  of  9  feet  on  the  outer  end  of  the  ledge,  vriiere  the  aea  broke,  bate 
W.  by  N.  from  die  anchorage.  The  latitude  observed  at  the  anchorage  ia  12°  13'  X.. 
and  th^  tongitude  83''  3'  W.  We  obaerved  a  regular  rise  and  fiOl  of  the  water  l^-  ^h» 
ahore ;  but  die  current  off  die  bay  ran  moderately  to  the  sondiward. 

This  island  is  very  oonveniendy  situated  for  those  bound  to  the  Harbor  of  BhaefieUa. 
which  bears  from  it  W.  by  S.,  distant  14  leacuea,  and  winch  it  is  very  dangerooa 
ing,  in  btowing  weather,  with  the  wind  on  ahore,  as  there  are  only  12  or  13  feet 
on  die  bar;  but  here,  as  waa  our  caae,  diey  may  atay  in  aafety  tiU  the  weadi 
that  they  can  get  in. 

THE  ISLANDS  OF  SANTA  CATALINA  AND  PROVIDENCE, 
only  by  a  narrow  channel,  may  be  oonaidered  as  one  island.  They  are  aitnated  afaoatit  15 
leagues  N.  23^  E.  from  St.  Ajidrew's.  Catafina  is  scarcelv  any  thing  mora  than  a  reek» 
extremely  craggy,  and  mosdy  covered  with  stones.  The  highest  parts  of  it  are  exeaa> 
sively  irregular,  so  that  it  is  of  no  value,  and  is  therefore  uninhabited.  Piwnkti  ■ 
about  4  miles  in  lengdi  from  nordi  to  south,  and  2  frxim  east  weat.  From  die  levci  af 
die  sea,  at  the  moat  salient  points,  it  begina  to  rise  widi  a  very  gentle  aclivity«  tawaidi 
the  centre,  where,  resembling  an  amplntheatre,  it  forma  four  lidBa,  crowned  by  a  ha^ 
mountain.  From  the  aummit,  or  cuap  of  the  easternmost  hill,  four  streams  deacead 
fivm  die  same  aource,  and  run  dovrn  to  die  diore  in  diffarent  direcdona,  snbdmding  m 
their  courae  into  amaOer  rivulets  of  most  ezeeUent  watar.  The  most  abundant  eftiMsa 
■treama  in  the  dry  aeaaon,  is  diat  which  runa  down  on  die  weat  aide,  into  what  ia  caBed 
Freahwater  Bqr»  Enaenada  de  Agua  diiloe«  In  clear  wesdier  the  ialand  nmy  be  aeea 
horn  10  to  12  leaguea  off.    It  is,  as  well  as  Catalinat  aoiroiiiided  by  a  m(  tfait  w9  Mt 
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admit  of  ooming  wftbiii  a  leagne  of  it,  and  on  the  north  aide,  not  nearer  than  4  miles.    It 

IB  inhabited  by  three  or  four  femiliee,  who  culti?ate  some  portione  of  it.    Veas^  not 

drawing  more  than  10  or  11  feet,  maj  get  in  between  the  reefr,  but  it  is  necessary  to 

hay^  a  pilot  for  the  purpose. 
MUSKETEERS. — ^This  dioal,  of  which  we  hare  no  written  description,  is  dangerous, 
I  and  has  an  extent  of  8  miles,  in  a  north-westeriy  direction.    The  centre  lies  in  13°  33' 

N.  lat,  and  80<>  03'  W.  long. 
QUITA  SUENO.— This  is  an  extensire  bank,  of  36  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
I  south,  and  13  miles  in  width  from  east  to  west,  having  on  it  from  7  to  20  frtthoms  water, 

excepting  on  the  eastern  edge,  which  is  dangerous,  i^ing  a  range  of  shoals  and  reefr,  for 

an  extent  of  23  miles,  ranging  nearly  north  uid  south. 

Southpointofthebankism 14°    2^  N.  lat,  SI''  15' W.  long. 

Northpoint 14    37       "      81      7        *• 

South  point  of  the  shoal  ground 14      7       **      81      7        *« 

North  do.         do.  do 14   ^^O       *'      81     7        '< 

SARRANA. — ^East,  52  miles  from  the  eastern  edge  of  Quita  Sueno,  is  the  Sarrana 
Bank.  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  lonfi;e8t  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  beiD|^20  miles  long;  on 
which  point  there  b  a  key.    The  N.  E.  and  S.  sides  are  bounded  by  reefii. 

North  point 14®  28^  N.  lat,  80<>  17' W.  feflg. 

Eastpoint 14    24       '•       80      8        '» 

S.W.point 14    16       "       80    23        *» 

SERRANILL  A. — This  is  a  bank  of  25  miles  in  extent  from  east  to  west,  and  20  miles 
from  north  to  south,  of  difierent  depths,  from  3  to  30  fathoms.  The  S.  E.  side  is  a  range 
of  keys  and  breakers ;  the  western  side  is  clean  and  clear,  with  the  exception  of  one  small 
■pot,  called  the  Western  Breaker. 

The  N.  E.  Breaker,  which  may  be  called 

the  N.  E.  point  of  the  bank,  lies  in 15<>  47'  N.  lat.,  79<'  42'  W.  long. 

The  west  point  of  the  bank,  in 15    45       "«      80      7        •< 

THE  NEW  SHOAL  is  a  bank  extending  about  13  miles  fixmi  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  7 
from  east  to  west.  All  the  eastern  part  is  a  reef,  reir  steep  to ;  but  on  the  west  side  the 
dep^  diminishes  gradually.  On  tiie  bank,  at  a  mile  and  a  half  from  its  nor&em  ex- 
treroi^,  there  is  a  sandy  key,  situated  in  ktitnde  15^  52'  20"  N.,  and  longitude  78^  33' 
W.  Three  or  four  miles  W.  N.  W.  frt>ra  this  key,  you  may  anchor;  but  take  care  not 
to  get  into  less  than  9  lathoms  water,  because  at  24  miles  w.  N.  W.  from  it,  a  rock  has 
been  found,  with  only  7  feet  water  on  it ;  and  S.  by  E.  from  it,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile, 
lliere  is  another,  with  no  more  than  4  feet  water  on  it.  Both  of  them  stand  in  5  fathoms. 
They  are  ▼err  steep,  and  not  larger  dian  a  boat 

THE  BAaO  del  COMBOY  does  not  exist;  for  particular  search  has  been  made 
for  it,  but  it  could  not  be  found. 

The  above  have  all  been  surveyed  by  Capt.  R.  Owen  and  Lieut.  Bamett,  and  are 
published  in  the  General  Chart  of  the  West  Indies,  by  E.  and  G.  W.  Blunt,  1847. 

GREAT  RIVER. — From  Point  Loro,  alreay  mentioned,  the  coast  trends  about 
north,  a  distance  of  27  miles,  to  the  Rio  Grande,  or  Great  River.  This  part  of  tl^e  coast 
is  very  foul,  with  a  reef  which  stretches  off  from  it  about  6  miles.  On  the  southern  edge 
of  the  reef,  and  east  from  Point  Loro,  there  are  tvro  keys,  the  easternmost  of  which  is 
called  Marron.  To  the  north,  a  little  westerly  from  this  key,  and  at  the  distance  of  9 
miles,  there  is  another,  which  is  outside  the  reef.  Widiout  these  two  keys  there  are 
others,  of  which  the  southernmost  are*  called  the  Pearl  Keys.  To  these  follow  three 
others,  called  the  King's  Keys,  which  lie  eastfix>m  the  mouth  of  the  Great  River,  at 
the  distance  of  about  13  miles.  Finally,  to  these  folfew  the  Moecmito,  Man-of-war,  and 
Sea  Wolf  Keys,  the  last  being  to  die  eastward  of  the  Man-of-war  Keys.  The  nor^em- 
naost  of  the  Man-of-war  Keys  lies  about  20  miles  distant  from  the  Ghreat  River.  Between 
all  these  keys  ther^  are  good  channels,  with  frvm  54  to  9  fathoms  water,  on  clean  mud; 
but  to  take  tiiem  it  is  necessary  to  a  have  a  pilot,  and  if  you  have  not  one,  you  ought  to  go 
outside  the  whole  of  them.  To  enter  the  anchorage  of  Great  River,  you  should  pass 
between  tfie  Man-of-wsr  Keys  and  the  coast ;  in  which  channel,  until  you  arrive  at  Great 
Kiver,  there  is  nothing  to  fear  or  attend  to  but  the  lead. 

PRINCE  AMILCA  RIVER — To  the  N.  by  W.  from  Great  River,  at  the  distanee 
of  11  miles,  there  is  another  river,  called  Prinee  Amilca,*  fri>m  which,  in  die  same  di- 
rection, and  at  the  distance  of  9  miles,  is  die  Black  Rock  River.  From  this  the  coast 
trends  north,  a  little  easterly,  for  11  miles,  to  the  River  Tongula;  in  front  of  the  mouth 


*  There  is  a  groat  variety  in  the  ehaita  in  the  names  of  this  and  other  rivers  on  the  coast,  and 
also  of  the  keys. 
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of  which,  8baQt5ftDle8totfae6Mtwnd,difli«tt«flomeTQcl7diBd^iriMdi.n« 
daneera  along  the  ooast,  between  this  river  and  Qieat  Rirer. 

THE  COAST  TO  BRACMA  POINT.— Fiom  the  River  Toognk  die 
about  N.  by  W.,  for  the  dietance  of  17  miles,  t»  the  River  Warva;  wkenee 
to  the  north  for  9  milea,  to  Bracma  River ;  and  thence  it  rounds  to  the  N.  £«^  a 
of  8  nnlea,  to  Bracma  Point.    This  kat  part  of  the  ooaat,  called  the  BunBcaa,  i 
man's  Blufl^  forms  a  bay  sheltered  firom  the  noiths,  and  weateriy  winds,  and  in  it 
may  andior,  in  any  depth  that  snito  yon,  nnderstandiBg  diat  at  two  miles  finiiB  die 
there  are  4  fidhoms,  npon  coarse  gray  saiid  and  smaB  ahels.    Oieat  eate  abooid  be 
in  ]an<fing  on  this  beach,  as  there  is  a  bank  before  it,  on  which,  with  ever  no  HBle  viad 
from  the  east,  the  sea  breaks  with  great  force. 

THE  COAST  TO  GRACIAS  A  DIOS.— From  Bnema  Point  the 
abont  N.  N.  W.,  a  distance  of  6  mileai  to  the  River  Topapi, 
known  by  a  town  situated  abont  threoHpiaiten  of  a  leagne  mm  the  beaidi,  mmd 
ble  at  a  gpod  offing,  as  the  ground  is  levef  and  bare.    From  Tnpapi  the  ahers 
N.  N.  E.,  a  distance  of  20  miles,  to  the  Oovemoa's  Point,  whidi  is  known  bgr 
salient  eastward  dian  any  other  on  this  coast,  and  thickly  ooveied  with  tzeen.     Fi 
point  the  coast  trends  to  die  N.  N.  W.,  a  distance  of  12  milea,  to  the  month  of 
or  Sandy  Bir^,  ft  which  there  is  ao  little  water,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  ~ 
pass  wwi  difficulty ;  bat  within,  there  is  a  deep  and  spacious  bay. 

From  Sandy  Biay  the  coast  trends  to  the  north  10  milBs,  to  die  Biver 
dience  to  the  Bay  of  Gradas  a  Dies,  it  is  13*  milea  in  the  aame  Erection. 

THE  BAY  OF  GRACIAS  A  DIOS  m  formed  by  a  tongue  ef  kwi 
die  eastward  more  than  4  miles,  and  which  affi>rds  a  good  roadstead,  with  ^vriedi  font 
S.  S.  W.,  round  by  W.  and  N.,  to  S.  S.  E.  The  easternmost  and  aoathemDast  paiit 
of  this  tongue  of  land  is  that  which  is  called  Cape  Gracias  a  IKoe ;  and  from  it  to  ihi 
soudi  there  sre  several  keys,  of  which  die  last  or  soudieniiiMist  is  caDed  Saa  Pio:  sal 
the  aouth  point  of  it,  called  Arenas  Point,  is  also  the  east  point  of  die  bay.  Tbe  dsfik 
of  water  in  the  bay  is  from  20  feet,  which  is  found  at  the  entrance,  to  16,  wbidi'is  foaai 
weD  within  it;  and  in  all  parte  of  it  the  bottom  is  soft,  sfimy  day. 

mSTRUCTIONS  FOR  TAKING  THE  ANCHORAGE  OF  GRACIAS  A 
DIOS. — To  anchor  in  this  bay,  if  approadnng  it  from  die  north  and  west,  yoa 
to  pass  the  sandy  point  of  Key  San  PiO|  and  then  ran  into  the  bay,  and 
number  of  feet  suitable  to  the  veasePs  diaft  of  water,  for  all  of  which  yoa  have  ealy  a 
attend  to  the  lead.  The  only  thing  which  demands  a  fitde  care,  is  not  to  laislake  fortki 
Key  San  Pio,  that  wiiich  comes.bcKire  it,  called  Troneooo;  for  having  a  atiaift  of  a  aii 
in  breaddi  between  them,  and  die  Key  San  Pio  being  very  low*  any  one  eonaiag  fioaaMS 
may  be  deceived,  and  take  die  strait  between  the  keys  for  the  entnmee :  baa 
may  be  avoided,  if  you  bear  in  mind  that  Key  Tnmeoao  is  very  small,  and  oa  tiM 
ry,  dwt  Key  San  Pio  is  a  mile  in  extent  from  N.  E«  to  S.  W. ;  and  fordisr,  ia 
there  is  so  little  vrater,  that  scarcely  a  canoe  can  pass,  which  is  the  caaae  of 
erally  breaking  in  it.  To  those  coming  from  the  aoothward,  in  orier  to 
we  have  nodime  forther  to  recommend. 

Such  is  the  deacription  of  this  lay,  given  in  1788*  bv  Don  Gonaalo  YallBJo* 

nd; 


chored  in  it  in  the  corvette  San  Pio,  under  his  command;  but  we  oogiht  aiao  ta  add 
Don  Josef  del  Rio  reporto  of  it,  after  visiting  it  in  1793.    **I  imglit  to  make  kaawa 
the  anchorage  in  the  Bay  of  Cape  Graciaa  a  Dios  Is  becoming  Int ;  for  die  eat  af 
municatkm  made  by  die  Engjiah  from  the  Great  River  Segovia,  acraas  the  toagBo  ^ 
that  forms  the  bay,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  into  it  the  timber  which  ttaij  bna$ 
down  by  that  river,  has  incressed  so  much  in  wii&i  that,  from  a  narrow  caaal. 
come  a  branch  of  die  river,  and  bringa  widi  it  ao  much  soil,  and  so  namy  tmaka 
which  has  diminished  the  depdi  of  the  bay  so  much,  diat  ainee  the  jemr  1787, 
diree  feet  less  water  in  the  vionity  of  Key  San  Pio ;  and  it  is  verj  probable, 
a  few  years,  the  depth  will  be  filled  up,  and  vessels  wiO  be  oU^ged  to  remain  on  &e 
aide,  deprived  of  the  shelter  they  at  present  have,  and  which  is  of  so  great  an 
to  those  who  navigate  on  this  coast  during  the  seaaon  of  the  noidis.*' 

All  the  coast  from  the  River  Tongnla  is  dean,  without  any  other  keys  or 
bank  dian  those  already  described ;  and  those  which  are  between  the  paialiftis  of  Govtr- 
nor's  Point  and  Cape  Gracias  a  Dies,  which  are  named  the  Mosqmtaa  aad  Thommf 
Keys.  These  keys,  with  dieir  reefo,  form,  with  die  coast,  a  channel  foiv  iaagaaa  ia 
breadth  where  narrowest ;  and  althou^  between  them  there  are  paaaes  widi  a  depth  flf 
6  fothoms  or  more  water,  yet  it  is  not  adviaaUe  to  attempt  diem,  hat  ahfaya 
westward,  between  them  and  the  coast;  for  there  can  be  no  risk  in  this 
lead  will  give  timely  warning,  eidier  in  aaiBng  with  die  wind  laige^  or  w  _ 
ward;  for  at  half  a  league  from  the  coast  dMro  are  4|  frthoma,  and  9  in  iIm  -Tjaitj  if 
die  keys ;  therefore,  by  not  getting  into  leas  dian  H  when  standing  weatward*  ar  iaSB 
morethaa  8  fodioms  to  the  eaatwagd»  there  will  not  be  the  least  risk  or  canaa  of 


^ 
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From  tho  Bay  of  Oraeias  a  Dioa,  yon  may  steer  S.  S.  £.,  which  eouxte  will  take  yov 
in  Bight  of  the  weatornrooflt  key  of  ^b  group,  wliich  is  a  dark  brown  rock,  that  may  be 
Been  at  the  diatance  of  5  or  6  miloB.  Oo  this  route  yon  will  have  from  7  to  61  fathoms, 
and  the  conrse  must  be  kept  without  going  any  thing  to  Ihe  eastward  of  it,  until  you  are 
well  clear  of  the  tonthemmoBt  keys:  the  surest  indication  for  which,  will  be  your  get- 
ting the  depth  of  11  fathoms,  and  thence  yon  may  shape  a  course  for  your  voyage. 

FROM  CAPE  GRACIAS  A  DIOS,  WESTWARD.—From  Cape  Oracias  a  Dioa 
the  coast  runs  about  N.  W.  for  the  distance  of  ten  leagues,  to  Cape  False,  which  may 
be  known  from  being  the  highest  land  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  From  the  False  Cape, 
a  bank,  with  very  little  water  on  it,  projects  out  to  the  N.  E.  to  the  distance  of  6  miles: 
but  the  coast  bank  preserves  its  regular  soundings,  and  it  even  seems  as  if  diey  extended 
to  the  Sarranilla ;  but  however  that  may  be,  it  is  so  litde  known,  ^t  9  fothoms  is  the 

Seal  est  depth  that  you  ought  to  navigate  in,  because  liiere  are  various  shoals,  of  which 
e  positions  are  very  doubtful ;  and,  therefore,  to  navixrate  with  safety,  you  ought  not  to 
get  into  deeper  water  dian  9  fiithoms,  nor  into  a  less  depth  than  64  fothoms ;  and  thif 
rule  will  hold  good,  either  in  steerinff  a  direct  course,  or^  working  to  windward ;  for  you 
wiD  thus  be  sure  of  nav^ting  in  a  cUmu  channel  of  20  miles  breadth. 

From  False  Cape  the  coast  trends  about  W.  N.  W.  for  a  distance  of  about  35  miles, 
to  the  Lagoon  of  Cartsgo,  or  Caratasca,  which  is  earily  known  by  its  wids  mouth.  All 
this  coast,,  like  the  preceding,  is  clean,  with  regular  soundings  atong  it;  and,  to  navigate 
on  it,  the  lead  is  a  sufficient  guide,  so  tlpt  you  may  not  get  into  less  than  5i  fktfaoms  when 
■landing  towards  the  shore,  or  into  more  than  9  when  standing  off;  by  doing  which  you 
will  evade  foiling  on  the  VivoriUa,*  to.,  as  they  lie  about  8  leagues  off  the  coast  north- 
ward. 

From  Carti^  Lacoon  the  coast  trends  about  W.  N.  W.  for  a  distance  of  about  SO 
leagues,  to  Brewer's  Xiagoon;  and  thence,  almost  on  the  same  bearing,  a  distance  of  8i 
leagues,  to  the  Rio  Tinto,  or  Black  River. 

BLACK  RIVER,  AND  METHOD  OF  ANCHORING  OFF  IT.— Black  River 
is  distinguished  by  the  mountains  of  La  Cms,  which  are  very  lofty,  and  are  the  first  to 
be  seen  on  aH  the  coast,  after  passing  Nicaragua.  These  mountains  are  a  fitde  to  the 
eastward  of  the  river's  mouth ;  on  the  same  river  there  is  a  peak,  named  the  Sugar-loa^ 
because  it  is  of  that  shape*  To  anchor  off  this  river,  bring  the  mouth  of  it  to  bear  south, 
and  Cape  Cameron  west,  taking  care  not  to  eet  into  less  tlum  11  fothoms ;  because  in  less 
depth  there  are  many  lost  anchors,  left  by  ships  obliged  precipitately  to  make  sail  when 
the  norths  have  set  in. 

This  anohcHrage  is  an  open  roadstead,  where,  even  with  the  winds  of  the  breeze,  it  is 
necessary  to  ride  with  two-thirds,  of  a  cable  out:  and  so  soon  as  the  wind  foils,  to  heave 
in  to  nearly  a-peak,  in  order  to  avoid  fouling  the  anchor.  When  lying  in  this  anchorage 
during  the  season  of  the  gales,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  from  October  to  February,  the 
utnaost  attentbn  nrast  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  weaUier :  and  when  you  see  the  wind 
geta  to  the  south-east,  and  then  veers  to  south  and  south-west,  you  ought  immediately  to 
wei^  the  anchor,  and  make  sail  off  shore,  well  clear  of  the  bud,  for  a  gale  will  surdy 
•succeed.  Cloudiness,  or  a  foul  appearance  in  the  N.  W.  quarter  during  these  mooths, 
ie  an  almost  infallible  sign  of  an  approaching  gale ;  a  swell  from  the  north  is  an  indication 
equally  certain,  that  precedes  the  gale  at  a  moderate  interval.  In  any  of  these  gales,  the 
loM  er  a  ship  remaining  at  andior  is  inevitable ;  frequently  the  wind  will  not  give  time  to 
weigh  the  anchor ;  in  which  case  die  cable  must  be  slipped,  widi  a  buoy  upon  it,  or  even 
cut,  that  you  may  immediately  make  sail,  and  get  clear  from  the  land,  in  order  to  encoun- 
ter the  gale  under  saiL  These  gales  are  very  violent,  and  raise  a  heavy  sea,  and  Uiere- 
fore,  if  a  ship  is  yenr  much  distressed,  she  has  the  resource  of  running  to  the  Bay  of 
Gracios  a  Dies  for  shelter,  and  ridioff  out  the  gale  at  anchor ;  and  it  has  been  already  ob- 
served, that  the  lead  is  a  guide  which  there  ^^  carnr  you  clear  of  aU  danger.  .  As  these 
Sles  occur  more  frequently  from  the  N.  W.  and  W.,  than  from  the  north,  the  resultris, 
at  ordinarily,  the  anchorages  of  Graeiaa  a  Dies  may  be  considered  as  a  port  to  leeward, 
to  which  you  can  bear  away ;  in  which  resource  there  wiU  be  found  the  advantage  of 
being  to  windward  of  the  Black  River,  when  the  hard  weather  ceases;  because  then  the 
breese  blows  from  the  east,  and  therefore,  in  a  short  time,  and  almost  without  trouble,  you 
can  return  U>  your  former  anchorage. 

BLACK  RIVER  BAR.— The  Bar  of  Black  River  m  extremely  dangerous,  and 
boats  run  great  risk  of  being  upset  on  it,  and  the  crews  on  board  of  them  of  perishing, 
from  the  very  heavy  sea  there  is  generally  upon  it.  Therefore,  either  to  enter  or  come 
oat  of  it,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  done  in  the  calm  of  the  morning,  before  the  sea 
breeze  sets  in,  and  after  the  land  breeze  has  blown  the  preceding  night.  If  the  breeze 
has  been  tolerably  fresh,  neither  going  in  nor  coming  out  can  be  effected ;  so  that  com- 

*  There  are  many  charts  in  which  this  and  other  rocks  do  not  appear ;  bat  we  do  not  think 
proper  lo  alter  these  directions  nntil  we  have  a  more  correct  account  of  the  situation  of  all  of 
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nmiiicallim  firomthe  Aan  m  frr  firom  frsqpen^  and  m  ahri^s  wy 
ffwroiiiw 

COAST  TO  CAPE  CAMERON  AND  PUNTA  CASTILLA^Fram  Bbek 
Riter  the  eomX  trends  west,  with  some  mrlineljnn  to  Ae  nntfa,  for  e  distiiica  of  9 
to  Cape  Cameron,  which  m  formed  by  a  low  tongae  of  land  projeding  imo  die 
From  Hum  Cape  Ae  coast  trends  W.  3^  S.,  a  distanee  of  20  leapea,  to  Pnntn 
Cape  Hondoras :  it  is  all  dean,  and  also  deeper  than  the  anterior  ooaat*  so  that  It  diDald 
Dot  be  approached  into  leas  than  7i  fathoms  water. 

Pnnta  Castilla  ia  low ;  and  a  small  sand  bank,  with  ynttj  little  water  on  it,  uiatusdiifiian 
it  one  qoarter  of  a  mile  to  the  westward.    CasdDa  is  the  north  pomt  of  the  Baj  ef  Tra- 
iQo;  wnich  at  die  entianee  is  aboat  7  miles  wide.    This  bay  ia  eaaQy  enlwwd,  as  thsra 
is  nothing  to  be  goaided  against  except  the  tittle  bank  off  Point  CastiHa.    On  tire  sondi 
coast  of  Sie  bay  there  is  a  hig^  moontsin,  ealled  GuaiaMnrelo,  which  may  be  aeea  at  ihs 
distanee  of  24  leagneo.    In  making  the  bay  from  the  offing  this  moontain  is  a  good  sssik 
for  rnnning  in  by ;  for,  by  bringii^  it  to  bear  about  S.  £.,  or  S.  £•  by  S^  it  wH  Isai 
clear  of  Point  Castilla,  and  ap  to  the  anchorage  off  the  month  of  the  Rvrer  Cnstsbi^ 
which  foils  into  die  south  nde  oi  die  bay.    This  andioragB  seems  prafenUe, 
bfcaose  its  eontigoity  to  the  liyer  afibrds  the  opportunity  of  proemring  wnta 
iendy,  bat  alBO»  becanse  from  this  spot  Point  Castilla  may  be  aasflhr  tlaartid,  m 
being  obfiged  to  get  under  way  by  a  gale  from  W.  S.  W.,  west,  or  W.  N.  W. ; 
it  blows  most  fr^inently  fit>m  October  or'November  nntil  FebriHiy.    Widi 
a  simi^  inspection  of  die  plan  of  the  by  wil  show  that  there  mnst  be  a  heniy 
and  diis  was  experienced  in  the  dup  Maria,  in  December  and  Jamiaiy,  1800, 
hafing  rode  out  one  or  two  of  these  nlea  at  anchor,  was  afterwards  nnder  the 
of  qnitting  and  taking  shelter  in  Port  Royal,  In  the  Island  of  Rattan,  as  her 
sidered  the  anchorage  of  TrauOo  too  haaaidous  to  remain  at  during  the 
norths,  which  was  the  season  he  was  in  it. 

To  enter  in  or  sail  oat  of  this  bay,  no  partiealar  instmctiona  are  neeaaan 
^en^  of  room  for  working,  without  the  smsllest  risk,  obserring  only  not  to 
Blanquilla  or  St.  Lucas  Key  nearer  than  half  a  mile :  this  key  is  iS  the 
about  two  miles  outnde  the  bay,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  bank,  with  litde  watier  oa  it.  te 
best  guide  towards  i^hich  is  the  lead.  Take  care  not  to  get  into  less  than  5i  frdMsssa 
its  ricini^,  and  you  will  avoid  every  danger.  Blanquilla  lies  about  a  mile  fr<cim  the  oaasL 
and  yon  may  run  throu|^  the  channel  between,  widiont  any  odier  guide  thna  dm  leai. 
It  was  heretofore  believed  that  this  bay  was  well  sheltered,  and  a  good  ptsce  of  itiaga 
daring  the  storms  of  winter ;  but  diis  is  not  the  foot,  and  any  vaaael  statkmed  om  the  cbsk 
at  diat  season,  ou^t  to  prefer  Port  Royal,  in  Rattsn,  to  it. 

GUANA  J  A,  or  BONACCA.— North  from  Point  Castila,  at  die  dtetnnctt  ef  c^ 
leases,  is  the  Island  of  Guanaja,  about  three  leagues  in  length,  N.  E.  and  &  W.  It  ■ 
entireW  surrounded  by  keys  and  reefo«  which  extend  a  league  off  from  it.  On  the  esiK 
aide  of  the  island  there  is  a  veiy  good  andiorage,  particufaffly  durmg  the  north 
but  it  win  be  necessary  to  pass  between  the  keys  and  reefo  to  enter  it.  The 
is  to  the  southward,  learinc  the  southernmost  key  on  the  lariioaid,  and 
lying  N.  by  £.,  half  a  mile  from  it,  on  the  starboard.  Endearor  to  pass  in 
and  steer  towards  another  key  that  lies  two-thirds  oi  a  mile  west  from  die 
of  diose  yon  have  passed.  It  will  bear  from  you  about  N.71°  W.  You  ooghfc  always  is 
pam  between  the  two  last  mentioned  keys,  and  then  nothii^  remmna  but  to 
the  island  to  the  N.  E.,  and  anchor  at  any  convenient  place,  after  getting  under 
of  the  land;  obserring  to  keep  about  the  mkldle  of  the  channel,  between  the 
the  keys,  in  7,  8,  and  9  fothoms  water,  on  nraddy  sand.  It  may  be 
to  run  for  this  anchorage  in  blowing  weather  from  N.,  N.  W.,  or  W.,  whidi 
permit  of  entering  it  on  one  stretch.  In  such  a  case,  however,  it  may  be 
yoQ  may  work  between  the  three  keys  before  mentioned,  on  the  suppositioM  diaa  it 
be  suflicient  to  give  them  a  berth  of  a  cable's  length.  The  frian  of  die  harbor  wi& 
efaicidato  what  has  been  said  of  it. 

RATTAN.— Westward  of  Guanaja  ia  die  Island  Rattan*  about  10  leaguea  hi 
from  £.  N.  E.  to  W.  S.  W.  A  reef  runs  off  eastward  from  the  east  point,  to  dw 
tance  of  12  m3es,  on  which  there  are  several  keys  and  islanda ;  of  dieae,  the  enlMiiaaii 
is  called  Barbnret.  The  distance  from  Barburot  to  Guanaja,  is  almut  10  nnlea  ;  baa  the 
channel '»  reduced  to  5  miles  only,  by  the  reefo  which  extMid  from  both  islanda :  arifiiwr 
mat  experience,  the  passage  through  it  will  be  attended  with  great  danger.  AH  ths 
Nordi  Coast  of  Rattan  is  bordered  by  reefo,  that  prevent  its  being  aafely  approncbed 
nearer  than  a  league ;  and  those  not  weD  acquainted  with  the  coast,  should  keep  at  a 
stili  greater  distance.  On  die  South  Coast  there  are  several  good  roedatenda.  hot  snatf 
of  them  are  difficult  of  access  from  the  foul  reefo  at  the  entrances.  Of  all  these  harbors, 
that  called  Port  Royal,  on  the  eastern  part  of  die  island,  is  die  principal;  and  ef  whick 
mention  was  made  when  describing  the  Bay  of  Truxillo,  as  being  well  adapted 
ing  shelter  during  the  season  of^the  nortfas.    It  is  focmed  fay  m  ooaste  of  the 
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the  north  and  weett  sod  by  some  reeft  and  keys  on  the  aotrib.  and  east :  flie  entrance  to 
h  is  by  a  narrow  channel,  scarcely  half  a  cable's  length  wide,  between  tiie  reeft ;  but 
fortnnately,  this  narrowness  is  not  more  than  a  calde  and  a  halTs  length.  The  east  mde 
of  this  channel  is  formed  by  a  reef  extending  from  the  west  side  of  the  island  called  Lein, 
which  is  easily  dislangnishable  from  its  sioe,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  for  the  o&er  keys, 
which  are  Tory  small.  In  attempting  to  enter  this  harbor  without  a  pik>t,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  mark  the  entrance  by  boats  or  otherwise ;  and  it  onght  always  to  be  done  with 
the  wind  from  N.  E.,  easter^,  or  from  west,  soutfterh',  in  order  to  get  clear  within  tlie 
reef :  we  refer  to  the  Plan  of  the  Harbor,  bat  it  must  be  mentioned,  we  cannot  gnamntee 
the  correctness  of  it.  In  approaching  the  island  from  the  sputhward,  Kreat  cautnn  is  re* 
quired,  to  aToid  a  rocky  skoal  nearly  opposite  the  western  extremity  of  it,  at  the  distance 
of  more  than  4  miles  from  tfie  coast :  me  channel  between  it  and  the  coast  is  also  ob- 
structed by  sereral  affier  ahoala ;  and  iMou^  there  is  a  passage  for  large  ships,  yet  with- 
out an  experienced  pilot,  they  should  always  pass  on  the  outside  of  it. 

FROM  TRUXILLO,  WESTWARD.— From  the  River  Cristales,  m  the  Bay  of 
Tmxilk),  the  coast  trends  about  S.  75^  W.,  a  distance  of  32  league^  to  Triunfo  de  la 
Cruz,  or  Triumph  of  the  Cross.  This  coast  is  dangerous,  on  account  of  soTeral  reefs, 
and  ^umU  which  extend  from  the  south  side  of  Utila ;  for  which  reason,  if  there  b  no 
cause  for  keeping  near  ^e  shore,  or  you  have  not  the  requis^  experience  for  makins 
Ihe  passage  widiout  risk,  we  stronsly  recbmmend  a  coune  always  to  the  northward  m 
both  the  Uochinos  and  the  Island  Um. 

THE  COCHINOS  are  two  rather  large  islands,  clean  on  the  north  side,  but  with 
various  foul  keys  and  reefs  on  the  south :  Mtween  these  islands  and  the  keys  there  i»  a 
regular  anchorage,  respecting  which  the  only  information  we  possess  is  a  plan,  that,  on 
examinatk>n,  wiS  present  all  the  instructions  requisite. 

UTILA  ISLAND  lies  about  N.  75^  W.  firom  the  Cochinos,  at  die  distance  of  23 
miles :  the  north,  south,  and  west  coasts  of  it  are  fotd,  but  the  East  Coast  has  a  good 
anchorage;  to  enter  which  safely,  much  experience  is  requisite.  To  the  S.  W.  of  this 
island,  lies  a  shoal,  called  the  Salmedina,  of  more  than  5  miles  extent ;  on  account  of 
which,  when  going  to  the  northward  of  Utila,  observe  to  approach  it  no  nearer  than  two 
leagues,  until  you  are  abreast  of  its  western  points ;  you  may  then  run  down  for  the 
coast  about  Punta  Sal ;  in  doing  which,  a  S.  W.  by  W.  1  W.  course  will  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  current,  that  herrabout  sets  N.  W.,  and  m^t  otherwise  drift  the  ship  into 
aome  cBfficulty  with  Long  Keet 
.  THE  TRlUNFO  D£  LA  CRUZ  is  a  pohit  whence  the  coast  rounds  to  S.  S.  W. 
and  S.,  about  7  miles,  and  then  bends  to  tiie  N.  W.  for  a  space  of  22  miles  fhrthefy  to 
Punta  Sal,  forming  a  great  bay,  sheltered  from  the  breezes,  and  with  good  anchorage 
Ibr  ships  of  every  denomination.  To  the  north  of  Cape  Triunfo,  at  the  distance  of  hatfa 
mile,  tnere  are  some  islets,  two  of  which  are  tolerably  large,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  leagues ;  they  are  clean,  and  by  passing  at  hiuf  a  mile  f^m  all  that  is  visible* 
you  may  proceed  direct  to  the  anchorage  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  bay,  a  little  to  the 
flouthwara  of  the  pomt,  in  61  to  8  fkthoms  water,  on  sand. 

PUNTA  SAL. — The  point  at  which  the  bay  terminates  is  called  Punta  Sal,  or  Salt 
Point :  and  at  about  half  a  mfle  to  the  northwanl  of  it  lie  some  high  rocks,  called  the 
Bishops,  formrag  a  channel  navigable  for  boats  only.  The  Point  appears  with  some  hil- 
locks and  broken  ground,  and  to  the  southward  of  it  there  is  a  little  narbor,  called  Puerto 
Sal,  but  of  which  we  have  no  detuls :  however,  off  the  mouth  of  this  haibor,  and  at  the 
round  of  Punta  de  Sal,  you  may  anchor,  under  shelter  from  the  breezes ;  but  it  wUl  be 
Docessary  not  to  come  to  m  more  than  12  fathoms,  because  in  17, 16,  15,  and  14,  the  bot- 
tom is  rocky  :  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  less  than  12,  it  is  clean  clay. 

From  Puerto  Sal  the  coast  lies  about  W.  S.  W.,  a  distance  of  8  miles,  to' the  River 
liUa,  which  is  large  and  deep :  in  front  of  this  river  t^ere  is  anchorage  on  excellent  hold- 
ing ground,  of  clay,  but  without  the  least  shelter  from  the  norths. 

About  8  miles,  W.  1  S.,  from  the  River  Lua,  is  that  of  Chamalacon,  off  which  there  is 
also  anchorage  on  good  holding  ground,  but  also  unsheltered  from  the  norths. 

PORT  CABALLOS,  or  CAVALLOS,  lies  about  W.  S.  W.  from  the  River  Cha- 
malacon, and  at  the  distance  of  4  leagues.  This  harbor  is  formed  by  a  low  poin^of  sand 
to  seaward,  on  the  west  side  of  which  there  is  an  anchorage  in  51  to  4i  fathoms,  on  sand. 
The  harbw  may  be  known  by  a  higjh  round  hill,  which  is  situated  ck)se  to  tiie  sea,  on 
the  eastern  ooast»  and  at  about  two  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  the  port  To  enter  tbia 
port,  yon  have  only  to  keep  clear  of  what  is  visible. 

From  Porto  CabaUos  to  Omoa,  the  distance  is  7  miles,  S.  W.  by  W.  Withm  thfti 
«paoe  tiiere  is  a  small  bank,  with  littie  water  on  it»  bring  nortii  of  some  red  gullies  or 
Inoken  ground,  whnh  are  seen  on  tiie  eoest,  and  at  the  mstance  of  about  a  leacne  and  a 
half  from  them.  To  keep  clear  of  this  bank,  take  care  not  to  get  into  less  man  ei^ 
frthoms,  untilyou  have  passed  the  red  gullies ;  you  may  then  steer  direct  fbr  Oomnu 

OMOA. — ^The  Haifoor  of  Omoa  is  fbnned  by  a  low  point  of  land,  covered  with  man- 
groves, which  projecto  out  to  sea.    Upon  this  point  there  is  a  signal  tower,  or  lookoutt 
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wluch  m  wen  leen  from  ma,  md  eerref  as  a  mark  to  recogniEe  the  hnbor  b^.    It 
alsa  be  knewn  by  the  high  land  rifling  from  Omoa,  and  nmning  westward,  becanae 
Omoa  eastward  it  is  afl  low:    To  enter  into  Omoa,  we  have  m&ing  to  aay,  oailf  disi  jsa 
may  pass  at  a  cable's  length  from  the  mangrore  point,  which  forma  the  kailnr ;  aad  sa 
gettine  to  the  westward  of  it,  yon  ongfat  to  kiff  as  mndi  as  poasible  to  the  aovtfa  aad 
to  fetdli  the  sonth  part  of  the  point,  with  die  object  of  trying  whether  yon  can  aaftei 
the  basin,  or  eaUera,  under  sail ;  bat,  as  it  wiB  be  necessary  to  steer  north  ftr  this 
poae,  the  best  way  wiD  be  to  get  as  noinch  to  die  eastward  as  poasible,  until  y< 
of  die  month  of  the  basin,  and  andior  there  for  warping  in. 

From  the  anchorage  of  Omea,  in  dear  weather,  Uape  Three  PoinlB  may  be  a 
bearing  abont  W.  by  N.  1  N.  All  the  bnd  to  the  westward  of  Omoa  is  very  In^ 
apon  it  rise  3  or  4  snmmjts,  resembling  sogsr-IoaTes ;  bat  die  coast  is  very  low, 
condnnes  so  to  the  Gulf  of  Hondoraa.  From  Omoa  to  Cape  Three  Pointa,  die 
18  about  11  leagues,  the  intermedisto  coast  trending  a  btde  to  the  smiiliwanl,  as  tfait 
it  forms  a  bi^it,  in  which  there  is  genenlly  a  conrased  sea ;  and  diereEfore,  it  is  sd- 
▼issble  not  to  go  too  near  to  it,  but  rather  to  steer  W.  N.  W.,  or  N.  W.  by  VT^  to 
^ell  clear  of  Cuie  Three  Points  After  mnning  a  short  distsnce  on  these 
win  see  at  the  N.  W.  the  soodieraiiiost  keys,  which  lie  off  the  coast  of  Baeal 
which  are  about  5  leagnea  distant  from  Cape  Three  Pointa*  In  all  die  fhannal 
into  die  Gulf  of  Honduras,  and  as  ftr  as  Point  Bianabique,  the  greatest  ^^^E^  ^ 
is  23  fothoms.  Point  Manafaique  is  about  3  leagues  W.  by  N.  fium  C^ie  Three  P< 
and  west  from  it,  at  die  distance  of  a  league  and  a  haK  diere  is  a  bank*  withhttie 
orer  it,  caDed  the  Bney,  or  Ok,  to  which  a  berth  must  be  siren. 

GULF  OF  HONDURAS.— P<mit  Manabioue'and  die  Sondiemmoat  KaTusf  d» 
coast  of  Bacakr  form  die  entrance  of  die  Gulf  of  Honduraa,  within  which,  and  at  S^  « 
S.  by  £.  from  Manabique  Point,  \m  the  Bay  of  St.  Thomaa de  CasdUa,  or  St,  TIiihiii. 
of  Castile;  and  S.  W.  Irjr  S.,  or  S.  W.  from  die  same  point,  fies  the  sioath  of  Bm 
Dolce.  All  this  gulf  is  shoal,  but  with  depth  sufficient  for  ahipa  of  every  daaa;  bath 
navigadng  in  it,  you  ought  to  keep  the  lead  going,  and  have  the  anchora  leadj  In  let  gi^ 
if  necessaiy,  or  k  you  wish  to  anchor.     The  mouth  of  the  Rhrer  Duloe  m^  be 

Sa  little  insulated  hiB  which  is  somewhat  to  the  westward  of  it.     The  aacii 
.  N.  £.  from  the  mouth  of  die  riyer,  in  any  comrenient  depth  of  water,  and  the 
must  lie  N.  W.  and  S.  £. 

From  the  Rirer  Dolce  the  coast  rounds  to  the  N.  and  £.,  to  Point  Tapet^  wdudkii 
about  18  miles  N.  W.  from  Manabi<pie;  and  thence  north-eaatoiiy  to  Cape  ^^•■*rH 
which,  with  Cape  San  Antonio,  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  forms  the  sondi  rhanael  into  tbi 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  diis  coast  diere  is  a  reef  eztonding  to  the  19th  degree  a£  kited^ 
on  which  there  rise  almost  innumerable  keys,  with  Tarious  openings  ar  pasaagea  throng 
diem,  by  which  the  coast  may  be  approached.  The  aonthemmost  keya  on  thia  reef  art 
die  Zapadillos,  which  are  about  5  leagues  distant  from  the  coast.  Between  thia  vacf  sad 
the  coast  there  is  a  channel,  with  a  gcwd  depth  of  water  in  it,  bat  it  is  fuS  of  dangan;  wmi 
speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  all  this  part  of  the  coast  is  so  fool,  attd  ao  ilde 
.  known,  that  it  cannot  be  navigatod  near  without  great  risk.  There  are  not  cmly  the  rasf 
and  chain  of  keys  already  mendoned,  but  other  foul  reefo  also;  namely,  LfOng  or  Gbiw'i 
Reef;  Four  Keys  Reet  and  Chinchorro.  Some  of  these  lie  more  thsin  20  leagB< 
the  coast,  and  with  it  form  channeh  free  and  navigable. 

* 

Tke  Mosquito  OoomL,  from  Black  Riifer  to  PohU  Braema^  hy  Captain  Oeorgt 
vjhen  commanding  H,  M.  sloop  Porcupine^  1786  and  1787. 

[Tlie  Connes  and  Beaiiags  are  magnetie.] 

Black  Rirer  ia  known  by  die  land  oyer  it,  which  is  the  eastemmoat  hi|^  land  en  tht 
Mosquito  shore,  and  Tory  remarkable,  called  Poyer  Hills;  to  the  westward  it  ia  al  hv^ 
knd.  Therefore,  if  when  steering  in  for  Black  River,  you  foil  in  with  hi^  land  to  dia 
eastward  of  you,  you  will  be  certain  of  being  to  the  westward  of  it.  It  ia  quite  an  opea 
road,  the  shore  lying  nearly  east  and  west:  you  must,  therefore,  lie  at  a  soigle  aacher. 
and  be  ready  to  put  to  sea  die  instuit  the  north  c»mea  on,  even  if  yon  are  ohBifitri  to 
leave  your  anchor;  as  the  swell  sets  in  so  violendy,  there  would  be  litde  chance 
it  out,  and  in  case  of  parting,  in  all  probability  you  will  be  driven  on  ahoro. 

The  number  of  anchors  left  here  makes  thi&  road  veiy  bad,  as  your  cablea  i_  _ 
to  be  cut  by  tiiem,  or  in  heaving  up,  to  hook  one;  in  whidi  case  you  aeidom  fid 
your  own,  as  It  is  good  hokling  ground;  diis  was  the  case  with  us  on  the  97tfi  «^  Xsh 
Tember,  1786.  For  the  above  reaaon,  it  \m  advisable  to  lie  somewhat  to  the  eaatwaiJ  sf 
the  usiud  anchoring  place,  where  yon  will  have  clear  ground.  Should  the  wind  toaa 
tothewe8twardofnorth,youinnstmntoCapeGraciBsaDkia;  but  tf  it  should  betoths 
eastward,  you  may  go  either  to  TruxiDo  or  Bonacca.  The  north  prevaih  from  Otetober 
toFebmaxy. 
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We  anchored  in  12  fatfaonuy  directly  off  the  rirer,  with  the  Sngar-lotf  of  Pover 
beering  aoutli,  and  Cape  Cameron  west;  bnt  with  the  Sugar-loaf  bearing  S.  i  W.,  there 
is  leas  risk  of  getting  foul  of  anchon.  When  the  trees  on  the  low  land  are  seen  from 
l^e  deck,  yon  will  luive  80  or  90  &thoras,  from  which  it  ahoala  regnlarly  to  9  fathomst 
on  muddy  bottom.  The  entrance  into  the  riTor  is  narrow,  and  distingui^iable  from  the 
other  land;  it  has  a  danfferooa  bar  aoroea  it,  which  can  rery  aeklom  be  passed,  except 
in  the  morning,  before  me  sea  breece  sets  in:  and  then  only  in  their  craft:  though  it  ia 
aometimee  aoMKiCh  enough  fbr  a  ahip*B  boat  to  go  o^er  in  safely*  Seine  over  the  bar, 
and  in  the  entrance  of  the  river,  yon  must  proceed  up  a  lagoon  on  the  right  hand,  about 
11  mile  to  ti:ie  town,  or  bank,  as  they  call  it,  ;irfaioh  is  the  principal  settlement,  and  ia 
very  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  lagooui  going  up.  The  town  is  about  a 
mile  lone,  and  consists  of  only  one  street;  at  the  oast  end  of  it  there  is  a  battery  of  12 
guns  en  oarbette. 

Good  water  may  be  obtained  a  fittle  way  up  the  river,  and  plenQr  of  wood;  but  both 
must  be  got  off  in  the  country  craft,  on  account  of  the  bar. 

From  the  Black  River  to  Cape  Grackks  a  Dioa,  we  kept  along  shore,  sounding  in  from 
7  to  10  fathoma.  Off  Patook  River,  which  lies  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  eastward 
of  Black  River,  we  observed  the  fresh  water,  where  it  joined  the  sea,  form  a  distinct  line 
as  ftur  as  we  could  see,  being  very  brown  and  mudd^,  i^nd  had  the  appearance  of  a  shoal. 
When  in  it,  we  found  the  water  nearlly  fresh^;  at  the  time  o£  this  alRnning  appearance 
there  was  a  flood  in  the  river. 

Off  the  Caratasca  Lagoon  it  is  shoal  to  some  distmce;  we  passed  it  in  6  fef*|Amf, 
keeping  off  and  on,  as  we  shoaled  or  deepened  the  water.  On  passing  the  False  Cape, 
be  careful  to  give  it  a  gpod  berth,  keefung  in  6  ftthoms,  aa  a  dangerous  shoal  runs  off 
from  it;  then  keep  along  shore  in  5  fiithoms  for  the  cape,  which  appears  like  a  bluff  point, 
with  level  low  land  to  the  westward  of  it.  As  you  proceed  to  the  southward,  keeping 
in  41  or  5  fathoms,  you  will  see  near  the  cape  three  small  islands,  with  moderately  hich 
trees  on  them;  but  they  all  join  the  land  by  a  narrow  beach :  beyond  them  is  a  low  sandy 
key,  connected  with  the  other  by  a  reef,  aod  forming  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  it  ap- 
pears to  lie  across  the  mouth  of  it.  As  a  spit  runs  from  thb  key,  you  must  give  the 
point  a  berth  of  about  2  cables*  length.  There  is  good  anchorage  wiUiin  the  spit  point 
in  4  fathoms,  the  said  point  bearing  S.  £.,  distant  three-quarters  of  a  mUe,  where  the 
Porcupine  anchored,  having  little  wind,  and  there  being  a  great  outset  occasioned  by  a 
fresh  in  the  river.  You  may  bring  the  southernmost  point  of  the  Spit  Key  to  bear  S^ 
and  the  northernmost  point  S.  £.  hj  £.,  distant  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  anchor  in  4 
&thoms. 

In  working  up  the  harbor  the  soundings  are  regular,  from  4  to  3  fathoms,  muddy  bot- 
tom. «The  towo,  which  is  only  a  few  huts  built  for  the  convenience  of  the  wood-cutteia 
squaring  and  shipping  off  their  mahog^y,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Hanlover,  which 
ie  a  ci^  they  have  made  from  the  River  Wanks  across  into  the  harbw,  the  river  running 
into  the- sea  by  the  cape.  Through  this  cut,  great  trees  and  logs  have  been  drove,  which 
have  todged  round  it,  and  formed  a  bar  about  two  cables*  lengm  off,  over  which  there  is 
barely  water  for  a  boat;  and  it  is  increasing,  so  that  it  is  very  probable  it  will  in  time  spoil 
the  harbor.  Before  this  cut  was  made,  tiMre  was  deep  w^r  ck)se  in,  and  they  |>rought 
their  wood  through  another  opening  to  the  eastward  into  the  harbmr.  There  being  a  flood 
in  the  river,  andconsequenUy  a  continual  outset,  could  make  no  observations  respect- 
ing the  tule.    Latitude  observed,  14^  59'  N. 

SANDY  BAY  is  the  residence  of  one  of  the  Mosquito  Chiefs,  and  lies  about  9  leagues 
from  Cape  Gracias  a  Dies,  to  the  southward;  it  is  low  level  land,  and  only  to  be  distin- 
ffuished  by  a  gap  among  the  bushes  near  the  beach,  which  the  Indians  have  cut  through 
for  nearly  a  mile,  to  open  a  passage  into  a  spacious  lagoon  for  their  craf^  directly  across 
which  is  their  town,  very  near  the  water  side,  in  the  midst  of  a  plantain  walk,  on  whicht 
and  some  cassada  roots,  with  turtle  that  they  catch  in  the  season,  b  their  chWf  depend- 
ence for  support.  The  coast  here  trends  neaily  north  and  south;,  the  Porcupine  lay  in 
Giathoms,  about  two  miles  from  the  shore,  with  the  creek  bearing  S»  S.  W.  i  W*.,  at  th# 
distance  of  3  miles;  here  we  were  obliged  to  ride  out  a  gale  of  wind,  with  a  heavy  sea 
setdug  right  on  the  shore.  The  bar,  which  is  off  the  creek,  is  not  above  a  cable's  length 
from  the  shore,  and  has  a  continual  breach  over  it,  without  any  very  heavy  surf;  I  went 
over  it  in  one  of  their  craft,  which  the  Indians  are  very  expert  in  managing.  Neither 
wood  nor  water  can  be  procured,  except  from  the  Indians,  and  brought  off  in  their  crafl^ 
for  the  ship's  boats  cannot  go  over  the  bar.    Latitude  observed  14^  30^ 

It  is  better  to  anchor  faraier  southward  off  the  creek,  bringingit  to  bear  W.  by  S.,  nr 
W.  S.  W.,  for  the  convenience  of  getting  off  from  the  shore.  The  water  rises  and  ml» 
here  a  little,  but  there  is  no  regular  tide. 

TREBUPP  Y  is  about  7  le^pues  to  the  southward  of  Sandy  Bay,  and  is  the  residence 
of  the  Indian  Chief  Governor,  who  is  considered  to  be  the  most  powerful  chief  on  the 
Mosquito  shore.  On  running  down  you  will  see  houses  a  considerable  way  inland,  which 
is  the  Governor's  Town,  off  whkh  we  anchored.    The  bind  is  not  high,  but  has  the  ap- 
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pMnaee,  fimn  i1m  ddp,  of  being  oMmtad.    The  Pon«|iiae  faj  in  5 

2  uid  3  miles  from  tile  ibofe,  ind  3  frmn  die  bar,  and  tend  tlirae  frtfa _.^ 

The  berifattfaeentnneeofaeBHnrifer,  that  rant  wmding  np  to  the  town,  aad  ii  «df 
aafe  to  be  passed  m  tfie  eoontvy  cnft.  It  m  no  bettor  Ijing  here  tfian  at  Sanif  B«f , « 
it  is  a  atraurht  shore.  The  beariipi  at  the  andmrage  were  Bruonn'e  BM;  (^m^ 
Bracma,)S.  W.  1 W., the rivef's montfi  W^ and  tfw  northemnsost  land N.  fay  R. 
tade  obeerred,  14<>  8' N.    Found  ncvrent  selling  to  the  aomhward. 

Needier  wood  nor  water  to  be  had  befe»  eaeept  praemnd  from  the  fi 
On  in  their  craft.  

BRANGMAN*8  BLUFF  (Point  Bracma)  makes  off  m  a  pomt  finm 

off  Trebappy«  aboot  die  distance  of  5  miles,  and  baa  aomewfaat  of  a  bsj  to  tlie 
•fit.    We  ran  in  tm  the  Uoff  bora  N.  N.  E.  |  £.,  and  anehorad  m  41  '^^ 
miles  from  die  shore,  with  die  rirer's  mondi  bearing  N.  W.,  and  the 
S.W.hfS.    At  about  half  a  mile  widun  die  ship  there  were  eadj  3 1 

pearanceofthekndiBmndithesaniBaaatTrsbnppy;  there  tea  bar  at  the 

and  at  about  2  miles  up  the  riierare  Ae  fisw  houses  of  the  inhabHanti,  who  hmm  m 
ber  of  cattle  and  gnod  pasturage,  aome  of  which  we  procured.  There  nre  ■•  Ii 
llTing  here.  There  m  a  oonsiderBble  riseandlallofdietideintho  river,  bvK  aa  the  aa> 
chonge  we  could  onfypereeire  a  small  aondieri^  current.  Latitude  obserredL  14^  TlR^ 
variation  8''  5(K  £. 

Wood  and  water  may  be  got  here,  but  they  must  be  bnm^  off  bj  tlie 


DESCRIPTION  of  el«  Aoon  Idandt,  Ar.,  wiA  Direeiiimjhr  ffangaimg  fnm  Hdf 
Moon  Key  to  Bame;  and  from  EngUA,  Key  Nnikwardpaii  Mauser  Key,  Titn^: 
6y  CapL  O.  Syibiey  SmUh^whiU  commander  of  H.  M.  doop  AtftorS,  1827-1828. 

The  swan  Idanda,  two  in  number,  are  low,  but  may  be  distinguidied  froua  An  ^m- 
head  in  clear  weedier  at  a  distance  of  5  leaguea.  They  are  in  extent  about  4 
an  E.  N.  E.  and  W.  8.  W.  bearing,  and  l^re  a  passage  between  tiMm,  in 
is  only  saffident  water  for  a  boat :  diey  may  be  apprMcbed  on  either  aide 
to  a  distance  of  diree-qnaiters  of  a  mile;  and  at  die  S.  W.  end  of  the 
there  is  a  fine  sandy  bay,  and  clean  bottom,  where  a  ship  may  anchor  in  safety^  in 
to  10  fadioms,  at  half  a  mile  off  shore.  Farther  west,  at  fimn  1|  to  2  milea 
bottom  becomes  foul,  with  very  omgnlsr  soundings,  firom  10  to  4|  fothoms.  A 
this  description  haa  been  said  to  exist  off  the  eest  end,  where  die  Busfend 
ings  in  12  fbthoms,  on  rocky  bottom,  at  a  mile  distant  from  die  point,  whence  d»  dsfA 
decreased  gradually  to  5  ftihoms,  at  half  a  cable*s  lengdi  fiimi  Ae  riwre,  tlie  hoata  ~ 
dispatched  to  sound  round  both  islaiids.  The  eastenimost  island  is  inftiated  liidi 
merable  boobiea,  ito  shores  not  accessible  widiont  mat  danger,  or  injury  to  the 
The  western  island,  on  the  oootrary,  is  weD  woodec^  with  sereral  good  hmfiiig 
small  sandy  bays,  whicb  abound  in  turtle ;  some  hundreds  of  thenr  eggs  were 
on  the  beach  in  die  space  of  a  few  minntea ;  and  sereral  laige  snakea  were  kfled  by  As 
boots'  crews,  found  feedinc  on  the  eggs.  Cocoanuts  were  in  great  numbers  oe  the  nsrih 
ride.  Search  was  made  tor  water,  but  without  success,  though  it  might  f  ohaUj  bvs 
been  found  by  digging. 

Obsenred  latitude  of  the  West  Ishmd,  17<»  24'  N^  longitude,  by  thi  onni nufca .  fOP 
63' W. 

MISTERIOSA  BANK.— Nordi,  90  miles  distant  from  die  Swan  lahnds  is  the  li» 
toriosa  Bank ;  this  bank  has  been  partially  examined  by  Capt.  R.  Owen,  cf  H.  91.  ship 
Blossom,  and  is  inserted  on  the  chart  pubfeshed  by  E.  dc  G.  w.  Blunt. 

Mr.  Allen,  formerly  first  lieutenant  of  die  ship,  says,  in  a  note  to  the  antimr  o£  Ae 
work,  we  hsTO  not  entirely  completed  the  examination  of  this  bank,  but  beBefe 
a  small  key  on  the  nordi  end  of  it. 

THE  MISTERIOSA  BANK  was  met  widi  by  D.  Tomas  NicolM  de  Vila,  i 
passage  fit>m  Truxillo  to  Batarano,  in  April,  1787,  having  aounded  in  11  frddioai 
white  sand  and  stones.    The  htitnde  deduced  fii>m  diat  obaervation  at  noon,  placfi 
bank  in  \99  48'  42"  N.    Its  longitude  is  77<'  29"  24''  W.  from  Cadix,  aa  dedweed 
Punta  CasdDa,  at  TruxiOo,  (well  aaoertamed  by  Gen.  Don  Tomaa  Ugarte,)  alowiB«  fer 
the  errors  wfanh  Villa  might  hare  made  ni  fire  days*  narigation.    .£bo,  on  tlie  lloi  d 
April,  1805,  D.  Joeef  Maria  Merlin,  captain  of  a  particular  firgafea,  caled  the  Flecba, 
sounded  on  this  bank  in  hia  paasage  from  CadiE  to  Vera  Crux.    Aeoorfing  to  bis  obssr- 
nations,  the  depths  of  9  and  13  fodioms  were  m  nordi  latitude  Id^'  52^  42",  aod  18^  S? 
36".  His  lonsbnde  was  deduced  from  die  spot  where  he  had  16  fiidioma,  oo  daa 
edge  of  the  tentaiUa  (well  ascertained  inr  B.  D.  J.  F.  FidaMgo;)  and  it 
making  all  die  oonreclions  for  the  action  of  the  currents,  dec,  the  km^tnde  of 
by  Merlin  ia  77®  39^  30",  whidi,  differing  only  W  from  the  former,  dxma  i 
\n  well  fixed,  and  not  revy  fiur  from  its  true  situadon,  taking  the  mean  of  dM  tfre 
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tndei,  770  34'  37"  wmi  of  Cadis,  (83<>  61'  37''  w«6t  of  Greonwich.)  wfll  be  that  in  which 

VKTA  nine  A  it 

TlIE  ALBION  AND  MAUD'S  BANK,  deicribed  in  a  former  editioii  of  thi«  work, 
are  withoQt  doubt  the  Misterioaa  Bank. 

GLOVER'S  REEF.— This  is  laid  down  from  the  mmreTs  of  Com.  R.  Owen,  of  his 
MajefftT'8  ahip  Bkiaaom,  and  published  by  £.  &  G.  W.  Blunt,  1847.  The  bank  is  m 
general  Yeiy  dangerous.  With  the  common  tmde  wind  the  cunent  sets  strongly  over 
it  to  the  westwud.  The  following  description  has  been  communicated  by  Uapt*  J. 
Burnett: 

"Glover's  Reef,  which  has  two  sand  spots  en  the  north  end,  lies  nearly  south  from 
Hat  Kev,  distant  15  miles,  trending  thence  S.  S.  W.  i  W.  to  the  south  end  of  the  ree( 
on  which  there  are  five  islands  or  keys.  These  may  easily  be  known  from  the  southern 
four  keys,  as  thejr  are  quite  boU  on  the  south  nde.  The  keys  are  rery  little  detached, 
and  neariv  all  of  the  same  height,  with  numerous  coooanut  trees  on  them.  K  from 
want  of  observation,  and  strong  current,  you  may  have  gotten  to  the  southward  of  Glo- 
ver's Reef,  and  the  wind  be  so  far  to  (he  northwurd  mt  you  cannot  sail  north  for  Key 
Bokel,  ni^  coming  on,  you  ahould  anchor  to  leeward  of  the  key,  where  there  is  good 
ground,  in  from  7  to  17  fiithoms,  within  half  a  mUe  of  the  keys,  and  there  either  wait  fof 
a  wind,  or  till  you  send  into  English  Key  for  a  pilot.*' 

BALIZE,  or  BELIZE.— Pikyts  for  Baliae  are  always  m  readiness  at  Half-Moon 
Key,  (the  S.  E.  Key,)  on  the  east  end  of  which  stands  the  lighthouse,  whose  lantern  ia 
elevated  about  50  feet  above  the  sea,  which  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  when  4  leagues 
distant  a  circumstance  that  causes  this  route  to  BaSse  to  be  genekaUy  preferred — ^though 
m  the  season  of  the  north  winds,  that  is,  frt>m  October  to  Marai,  it  is  considered  by  somoy 
and  with  apparent  justice,  best  to  make  Mauger  Key,  die  northern  key  on  the  Tumeff» 
firom  which  you  may  run  with  a  foir  wind  S.  §.  W.,  6  leagues,  to  Englidi  Key :  whereas, 
by  approachinff  Half-Moon  Key  at  this  season,  the  prevailing  winds  will  not  allow  yon 
to  fetch  Key  fiokel  from  Hat  Key  Ree(  and  also  gives  you  a  dead  beat  to  Enalish  Key. 
It  has  been  recommended  by  some  to  make  Bonaeca,  in  lat.  16°  35'  N. :  but  ttiis  island 
la  anrrounded  by  reefr,  which  circumstance  combined  with  the  strong  southerly  cur- 
renti  at  the  season  alluded  to,  when  aales  from  the  N.  and  N.  W.  may  be  frequent^ 
expected,  renders  it  a  coast  rather  to  oe  avoided,  particularly  as  the  oaty  port  under  your 
lee  would  be  New  Port  Royal,  in  the  south  side  of  Rattan — a  most  desorable  port  for 
persons  acquainted — but  the  entrance  lies  between  reefib,  and  is  intricate,  and  pilots  are 
seldom  to  be  obtained. 

Observed  latitude  of  the  lighthouse  on  Half-Moon  Key,  17°  12^  3(K';  fongitnde,  by 
chronometer,  87<'  27'  10''  W. 

HAT  KEY  AND  REEF.— W.  S.  W.  of  Half-Moon  Key  Ues  Hat  Key,  which  ia 
wooded,  and  resembles,  in  form,  a  coronet.  A  dangerous  reef  extends  from  diis  key  S. 
by  E.,  3  miles*  to  clear  which,  when  2  miles  south  of  Half-Moon  Key,  they  steer  S.  S* 
W .  i  W.,  10  miles.  From  the  edge  of  the  reef  to  Key  Bokel,  the  course  is  W.,  or  W. 
i  N.,  according  to  the  wind,  7  leagues. 

KEY  BOKEL  AND  ANCHORAGE.--Key  Bokel  may  be  known  by  ito  fine  sandy 
beach  and  three  or  four  cocoanut  trees,  and  may  be  rounded  at  half  a  mile  distant,  but 
not  nearer.  Should  yon  wish  to  anchor,  a  clear  Mndy  bottom  will  be  found,  with  from 
10  to  4  fathoms,  the  centre  of  the  key  bearing  from  £.  hf  S.  to  S.  E. :  the  £.  S.  £. 
bearina  is  preferred.  It  is  advisable  to  give  a  good  scope  of  caUe  at  once,  as,  from  the 
edge  of  the  bank  being  veiy  steep,  you  are  liable,  in  case  of  squalls  or  fresh  breeaes  from 
the  eastwsrd,  to  drive  off  it  before  you  could  have  time  to  veer. 

ENGLISH  KEY.— The  course  and  distance  frt>m  hence  to  Eng^  Key  m  N.  W. 
by  N.,  4  leagues.  It  has  three  cocoanut  trees  on  its  centre,  is  sandy  on  the  N.  E.  side, 
and  bushy  to  the  water's  edge  on  ite  S.  and  S.  W.  sides,  lying  at  the  south  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  channel  to  Bafiae.*  Ooff*s  Key  ia  situated  on  the  north  sale  of  the 
channel,  is  very  small  and  bushy,  with  one  cocoanut  tree  in  the  centra,  and  surrounded 
b^  a  sandy  beach.  To  the  eastward  about  half  a  mile  m  a  sand  patch,  called  by  the 
pilots  **  Sand  Bore,**  neai^  even  with  the  water's  edge»  and  requires  a  good  berth  in 
rounding.  The  anchorage  is  in  from  8  to  4  fathoms,  with  Goff 's  Key  bearing  from  N. 
by  W.  to  N.  by  E.,  or  the  keys  to  the  northward  of  Goff 's  Key  in  one  From  this  plaoet 
unless  perfect^  acquainted,  you  cannot  proceed  without  a  pilot. 

There  is  also  anchorage  in  4  fothoms  at  **  Joe*s  Hole,"  under  Tnmefll  as  for  north 
from  Key  Bokel  as  to  have  EngUah  Key  bearing  N.  W.  by  W.    The  depdi  of  water  be- 

•  Copy  of  a  nodes,  dated  Lk>yd*s,  lOtk  May,  1899w— ••  Many  vessels,  at  diflereat  timet,  havfaig 
been  lost  on  the  main  r—tt  when  going  into  Honduras,  from  being  unable  to  distiogaish  English 
snd  Goffe  Keys  (between  which  is  the  only  ship  channel  into  Balise)  from  the  many  other  keys  on 
the  msin  reei;  M^'or  OeneraJ  Codd,  his  Utiimty'B  Superintendant,  hss  csased  a  flagstaff,  60  feet 
high,  with  an  octagon  figors  oh  die  top,  to  be  eneted  on  EngUah  Key. 

(8%oed)  «  JOHN  YOUNG.  Agent  for  Hondaras." 
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tWBen  Ed^Mi  and  GoflTs  Keys  is  5S0  ftliioins.    PDols  are  genenllf  firand  oo  ih» 
of  thoae  keys,  waiting  tiia  arnval  of  Teeseb  coming  in  from  the  nordiward. 

The  coone  in  nud-cfaannel  from  Endiah  Key  to  Balise  is  aboat  W.  N.  W.  till  die 
and  of  Water  Key  bean  north ;  then  haul  vp  to  N.  by  W^  or  N.  N.  W^  tm  Goff  Key 
11  on  with  Water  Key,  which  is  the  mark  to  ran  over  die  nanowa  in  2|  fiitfaona;  ihea 
N.  W.  and  N.  W.  by  W.,  haoDng  tx>  the  northward  after  paaaing  the  middla  grmnd, 
which  has  only  10  feet  water  on  it,  and  lies  from  2  to  21  milea  frtmi  fialize.  Fi 
tihe  NaiTowa  yon  will  find  7  frthoms,  deereanng  gradoaOy  as  yon  approach  the  mm 
age.  The  marka  for  andhoring  off  Balise  are  the  steeple  of  die  chnrdi  on  with  the 
tre  of  Gorernment  House,  aid  the  sondi  end  of  Fort  George,  sitoatod  oa  a  low  flit 
island,  bearing  N.  W.  i  W.,  where  yon  Will  have  21  frthoma,  on  mnddy  bottoai^— 
Shipa  of  a  greater  draft  of  water  lie  at  a  considerable  disfeuice  fnmk  the  town,  nod  pro- 
ceed to  it  through  a  wkler  and  deeper  channel  than  the  one  deacribed,  hacving  in  il  3  '  * 
oma  and  upwards. 

The  current  m  the  anchorage  aeto  todie  aonthward,  at  the  rate  of  one  Bile  per 
widi  ariae and  ftfl  of  2  feet. 

Supplies  of  ail  aorta  are  of  a  very  inferior  deauiption.  Y egetsUea  are  aeUoiB  to  he 
enred,  and  nerer  but  in  Tory  amall  quantitiea.  Beef  is  also  inferior,  and  very 
Turtle  alone  is  abundant.  The  water  is  not  good  for  a  voyage,  unleas  taken  finon  ahaat  14 
milea  up  the  titer,  except  during  the  rainy  aaaaon,  when  itm^^  be  had  perfectly  fresh.  3 
milea  from  its  mouth. 

MAUGER  KEY.^The  course  from  Endish  Key  to  Manger  Key  is  N.  E.  by  N^  € 
errieagttes.  It  lies  m  latitude  ir>  96' IS'' N.,  and  kmgitnde  8r»  r  W.«  betn^  die  ■orth- 
ernmost  key  on  Tumeff,  with  a  reef  extending  from  it  N.  N.  W.,  2  miies.  Te  the  & 
S.  W.  iB  Crawl  Key,  at  tiie  S.  W.  end  of  which  there  is  anchorage  during  the  rcgafar 
trade  winda,  in  4  or  5  fiidioma.  To  tiie  eastward  of  Crawl  Key  Ilea  Thiee  ummmi 
Kejf  aB  having  a  great  reserabhnce  to  each  other.  Monger  key  being  die 
benwe  stated,  the  northernmost. 

On  Manger  Key  tiiere  is  a  triangnfar  fight,  hoisted  on  aflag-ataif,  finned  by 
terns.  The  fights  are  on  the  North-west  point  of  the  Key,  and  bear  from  the  N.  W. 
pomt  of  the  ree(  £.  8.  E.,  ao  diat  a  vessel  fay  bringing  the  tWo  lovrer  I^Jbs  in  eoe,  sc  t 
distance  of  fiiur  miles  from  the  Key,  may  ssfely  shape  her  course  S.  S.  W^  §ar  EngM 
Key,  distant  from  Mauger  Key  about  7  leagues,  where,  tf  no  pUot  offer,  by  keepiiu:  te 
Engpsh  Key  U|^  weO  on  board,  and  a  good  bmkout,  a  amaB  aandy  spot  wiH  be  cfesrir 
■een,  and  anchorage  can  be  had  on  the  e^^  of  the  bank. 

The  latitude  of  tiie  fights  is  17<»  96' N.,  fengitnde  er^*  47' W.  The  upper  fight  s  96 
leet  above  the  level  of  the  aea,  and  die  two  lower  Ug^  75  feet  The  figjits  cma  he  mm 
diatinclly,  in  clear  weather,  at  a  distance  of  from  14  to  15  milea. 

From  Port  Royal,  Jamaiea,  to  (ke  Bay  ofHonduraSj  and  Aenee  to  (ke  Mamd  of  CKmmkd: 

by  Ca^  Wm.  Sandom,  &.  iV.,  intheyears  1826  and  1828. 

frhe  Connet  sad  Bewingi  an  magnecie.] 

SWAN  ISLANDS.-^Left  Port  Royal  fi>r  Bafise,  Honduraa,  on  the  24tli  of  Jone. 
1826.  Having  some  doubts  as  to  the  true  situation  of  tiie  Swan  lalanda,  as  they  are  kii 
down  directly  in  the  track  from  Januuca  to  Balise,  I  determined  on  making  tfaam,  vrhv^ 
was  done  at  6h.  30m.  A.  M.  of  the  26th.  After  making  the  east  end,  I  ran  down  ths 
north  side,  which  Mbeld,  and  may  be  approached  with  safety  to  the  distance  ofhnlf  a  nda. 
untfl  within  three-<iuarters  of  a  mile  of  the  west  end,  wliere  shoal  water  and  dangersei 
rocks  lie  off  frifi  one  mile  and  a  halt  The  easternmost  of  these  iaknda  is  noC  low.  and 
may  be  aeen  in  clear  weather  18  or  20  miles  off.  I  observed  from  die  maatliead,  in  caest- 
ing  akng  the  north  ride  of  these  isfauids,  that  Hie  discokyred  water  extended  a  ftill  nufe  off 
firom  Ae  E.  S.  £.  part,  along  the  souHi  side  to  the  west  end,  where  it  extended  off  fei 
1|  mile.  They  are  two  distinct  ishnds,  connected  by  a  reef  of  roeka,  and  well  weeded 
die  trees  on  the  eaatemmoat  being  moderately  high.  The  latitude  of  the  eeatmn  ead  is 
170  22^  30"  N. ;  the  bngitnde,  by  chronometer,  from  Port  Aoyal,  being  6<»  5e-, 
this  end  in  83<»  48' W. 

From  Swan  Ishnd  towards  Bafise,  it  is  neceasery  to  guard  most  pa 
the  influence  of  the  currenta  in  mnnine  down  to  the  shores  of  Honduras.  IlieT  are 
entirely  influenced  by  the  winds,  and  diange  their  direction  when  the  wind 
but  on  approaching  the  shoab,  reefis  nod  keys,  south  of  Balise,  you  wiD  generally 
a  strong  current  setting  to  the  northwsrd,  whkh  must  be  guarded  agiinat  by  f  * 
obaervatkma  during  die  night.  The  aouth-eaatommost  of  the  soudiem  tour  keys 
Moon  Key,  so  caUed  from  the  form  of  Ae  aandy  shoal  projecting  from  it.  Oa  dus  krv 
the  Ugfat-houae  ia  pUced,  in  ht.  IT^  12^  30"  N»,  and  hwc.  97f>  27'  10"'  W*,by 
tor*    Here  die  pOoti  for  Bafise  reside. 
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The  approach  to  Balize  from  the  Outer  Keys  ib  too  difficalt  to  be  attempted  by  any 
one  not  havine  a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  it. 

On  leaving  Port  Royal,  January  2l8t,  instead  of  steering  to  the  southward  of  west  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Rattan,  and  thereby  ensuring  a  more  certain  route  to  the  light- 
house, (on  Half-Moon  Key,)  off  Balize,  I  was  under  the  neceasity  of  keeping  to  the 
northward,  to  communicate  near  Cozumel ;  consequently  ran  down  on  the  eastern  reef, 
and  found  myself  much  perplexed  in  consequence  of  a  very  strong  current,  which  ran 
to  the  N.  N.  W.  upwards  of  2  miles  an  hour.  I  could  not  ascertain  the  latitude  of  the 
North  Key  on  the  Eastern  Reef;  but  ran  at(yig  by  the  ea8tei*n  edge  of  the  reef. 

The  pilot  was  received  as  usual  at  the  lighthouse,  and  sail  made  for  English  Key,  past 
Hat  Key,  and  Key  Bokel.  At  this  time  the  remarkable  cocoanut  trees,  with  a  space 
between,  showing  the  clear  light,  sufficiently  point  out  English  Key.  I  weighed  from 
English  Key,  and  sounded  along  the  shore  of  Turneff  to  Mauger  Key,  and  now  confirmed 
an  opinion  I  formed  two  years  since,  namely  : — that  rather  than  beat  about  outside  I 
would  endeavor  to  make  Mauger  Key,  (which  I  would  also  do,  if  I  had  made  the  North 
Key,  on  the  Eastern  Reef,)  and  run  along  the  western  side  of  Turneff;  at  the  distance  of 
from  2  to  4  miles  off.  When  about  12  miles  to  the  southward  of  Mauger  Key,  you  will 
see  two  or  three  remarkable  hillocks  on  Turneff;  from  these  hillocks  Englisn  Key  will 
bear  about  W.  by  S.  From  hence  you  may  steer  across  to  English  Key,  with  less  cnance 
of  mistaking  it,  attending  to  the  foregoing  remarks, — namely,  the  space  between  the  co- 
coanut  trees.    The  course  from  Mauger  Key  to  English  Key  is  S.  S.  W.,  20  miles :  but 

1  imagine  there  is  a  great  risk  of  a  stranger's  being  bewildered,  from  .the  similarity  of  the 
keys,  near  English  Key,  by  steering  directly  for  it ;  and  therefore  recommend  running 
along  the  Turneff  shore,  as  above,  in  preference. 

ANCHORAGE  AT  ENGLISH  KEY In  anchoring  at  English  Key,  take  your 

foundings  from  Goff's  Key,  and  round  towards  English  Key,  as  there  is  a  dangerous  spit 
off  the  latter,  called  by  the  pilots,  the  Sand  Bore.  With  English  Key  bearing  S.  W.  i 
S.,  and  Gbff's  Key  N.  by  W.,  there  are  5  fothoms. 

I  have  several  times  worked  from  the  above  anchorage  to  Mauger  Key,  and  always 
found  a  southerly  set;  it  is,  however,  influenced  by  an  ebb.  and  flow  of  the  water,  but 
Dot  veiy  strong.  In  the  Espiegle  I  worked  close  by  the  edge  of  the  reef  off  Mauger  Key, 
and  consider  it  about  2  miles  off;  and  at  night  made  the  edge  of  the  reef  when  about 

2  miles  to  the  northward  of  it,  and  4  from  Mauger  Key.  Therefore,  unless  very  dark,  by 
keeping  a  good  look  out,  you  may  see  it  in  time  to  avoid  danger. 

I  must  here  caution  navigators  against  a  strong  current,  which  almost  always  sets  be- 
tween Mauger  Key  and  the  opposite  keys,  about  N.  W.;  when  standing  to  the  north- 
ward, I  have  most  unexpectedly  been  set  on  the  lee  shore,  when  I  thought  myself  many 
miles  off  it.    This  current  sometimes  sets  westerly,  and  then  to  the  southward. 

I  beat  up  to  the  northward  during  the  night,  keeping  much  to  the  southward  and  east- 
ward, to  avoid  the  danger  of  going  near  the  Triangles.  Early  in  the  morning  sail  was 
made  to  the  northward,  and  the  northern  end  of  Ambergris  Key  closed  on,  without  hav- 
ing seen  the  Triangles ;  nor  had  we  much  northern  current  during  the  night.  I  must 
here  remark,  that  the  whole  of  the  shore  of  the  Ambergris  Key  has  a  reef  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  or  a  little  more  off,  in  many  places  dry,  and  the  sea  breaking  on  all  of  it. 

I  continued  working  to  the  north  towards  the  Island  of  Cozumel.  The  coast  of  Ba- 
<salar  is  bold,  and  may  be  approached  in  some  places  within  one  mile;  there  is  a  reef  all 
along  it,  which,  both  by  the  color  and  breaking,  plainly  indicates  itself;  and  off  some  of 
the  projecting  points  they  are  plainly  seen  breaking  at  a  considerable  distance  off.  You 
have  no  soundings  outside  the  reef,  nor  any  means  of  ascertaining  your  ap^n'oach  to  it  in 
the  night. 

AMBERGRIS  KEY.— The  long  isle,  called  Ambergris  Key,  to  the  northward  of  Ba- 
lixe,  is  said  to  abound  with  extensive  fresh  water  lakes;  to  produce  logwood,  and  the  more 
valuable  kind  of  dye-wood,  named  Brazilletto.  In  most  seasons  it  is  plentifully  stocked 
'with  many  kinds  of  game. 

EL  CHINCHONO.— The  shoal  called  the  NORTHERN  TRIANGLE  lies  at  the 
distance  of  13  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Mauger  Key.  Captain  Burnett  says,  when 
the  trade  wind  prevails,  a  current,  often  very  strong,  sets  down  between  Mauger  Key  and 
the  Triangle;  there  dividing  itself,  it  sets  to  the  southward,  between  Turneff  and  the 
Main  Reef,  and,  to  the  northward»  between  the  Triangle  Reef  and  Ambergris  Key. 
With  a  wind  from  E.  to  E.  o.  E.,  as  you  tail  to  leeward  of  the  Triangle,  you  will  have 
m  strong  current  in  your  favor. 

The  south  end  of  the  Triangle  Reef  is  from  four  to  five  miles  broad;  it  makes  in  two 
points,  between  which  there  is  a  sandy  spot.  From  the  S.  W.  point,  the  reef  trends  N. 
by  W.  i  W.  to  the  great  key  on  the  centre  of  the  reef;  from  thence  N.  by  E.  to  the  two 
keys  on  tiie  north  end.  The  course  along  shore  to  Cozumel  is  N.  by  E.  i  £.,  and  the 
shore  pretty  bold. 

COZUMEL  ISLAND.— On  first  making  the  Island  Cozumel,  from  the  north-west 
end  being  much  higher  than  the  southern,  you  are  inclined  to  think  the  island  lies  nearly 
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east  and  wert :  but,  oa  a  nearer  approaeh*  il  will  be  fiiwid  to  lie  umaif  in  a  H.  E. 
W.  directioii.  There  is  good  andiorage  all  along  the  west  dde  of  the  blaiid  mX 
three-quaiteiB  or  H  mile  from  die  ahore,  on  stiff  aaad  and  cby ;  the  anchor  may  be 
The  bank  ronninf  aD  along  the  weatem  i^e  it  free  from  danger,  and  very  sleep  tiib  i 
from  13  to  10  fruoma  at  one  cast  oi  the  lead.  On  approaching  die  Aore  yoa  piainljf 
•ee  the  edge  of  the  bank,  whidi  ahowa  itself  by  the  discolored  water,  and  m  vecy  atiiM^ 
and  turbulent  motion,  caused  by  the  sttoam  of  current  which  sets  very  strong  to  die  aatth- 
ward  eutaide,  at  one  mile  from  the  shore,  coming  in  contoct  with  the  eddy  current,  which 
aeti  in  a  contraiy  dbrection  along  from  die  edg^e  of  the  bank.  On  fint  seeing  tUa,  I  mm 
somewhat  alarmed;  but  on  finding  die  cause,  the  alarm  ceased. 

ANCHORAGE.— The  Espeig^  anchored  in  die  first  bend  of  the  coast  to  the  aon^ 
ward  of  the  N.  W.  poii^  having  thR  point  bearing  N.  by  £.,  and  die  aomhem  fuitiime 
S.  S.  W.,  distant  offshore  about  half  a  mile.  It  ia  neoeasary  to  remark,  that  the  knd  fraai 
die  N.W.  to  the  nordi  point,  fiUls  in  to  the  eastward,  forming  a  long  deep  big^  of  8 
About  6  miles  to  the  southward  from  die  N.  W.  point,  du!re  Is  a  smaH  lacooa,  ifae 


trance  to  which  is  not  discernible  till  veiy  near  it,  having  about  5  or  6  leetof  watar  ait  Ihi 
mouth ;  diere  are'  many  small  islets  all  about  it,  and  an  abundance  of  fish  of  the  finsit 
qualily.  All  along  the  coast  there  is  an  abundance  of  wood,  and  fish  may  be  ean^; 
in  some  places  the  seine  may  be  hauled,  but  generally  speaking,  the  beach  is  luaed  wiik 
smaH  rocks  near  the  water's  edge.  The  soulh  end  o«  the  island  is  few,  and  hna  a  long 
sandy  spit  pro|ecting  from  it.  I  have  heaid  that  freah  water  m  to  be  fimnd,  hot  ifid  ast 
see  any. 

CWrsory  Eemarks  en  the  NorAempart  of  Cmzumd  Hdamd^  hy  AmAaitji  de  JMajfne,  M.  X 

iSnmyor,  February ^  1820. 

COZUMEL  ISLAND  is  of  a  moderate  height,  eztendmc  N.  £.  and  8.  VT^  upmmrh 
of  7  leagues,  and  is  about  2  leagues  in  breadth.  Ita  east  side  ajpneared  to  be  free  frvn 
danger;  but  off  die  N.  E.  point  a  reef  runs  out  in  a  N.  E.  by  N.  directmo,  laywaidi  a 
3  miles:  this  reef  is  steep  to  in  eveiypait ;  and  diere  are  10  and  11  fitthoms  done  to  thi 
breakers,  on  the  N.  E.  extremity.  We  paased  the  nordi-eastom  breakers  at  a  disisafs 
of  half  a  mile,  having  12  frdioms,  and  rounding  them  gradually,  stood  into  a  bsiy  ea  te 
west  side  of  the  island,  and  there  anchored  in  6  frdioma,  on  rocky  bottom,  at  about  H 
miles  from  the  beach,  with  the  N.  E.  point  bearing  east,  distant  5  miles.  FroDa  this  ipst 
we  could  plainly  see  die  main  land  of  Bacalar  to  the  westward,  which  ia  rather  hvw,  vr± 
a  number  of  large  treea  afengthe  shore. 

From  observations  made  at  this  anchorage,  we  Ibund  die  N.  E.  point  of  Ceaawa 
situated  in  latitude  20^  32'  N.,  and  kmcitnde  66<»  44'  52"  W.  The  nmth  part  of  te 
island  is  low  and  swampy,  covered  with  diick  underwood,  but  we  obaerved  mo  other  thsa 
small  trees ;  on  the  soudi  part,  the  treea  appeared  much  laiger,  bat  of  the  fnacie  or  kg- 
wood  kind. 

We  could  not  perceive  any  diseolored  water  or  aoundings  off  the  east  aide  of 
but  off  the  north  part,  or  end,  die  soundings  extend  to  a  oonaiderable  distance 
from  the  reef  before  mentioned.    We  Ibund  13, 14,  20,  and  16  tehoms,  on  roi^ 
In  bititude  20»  50',  and  feogitode  76*^  40'  we  had  16  frdioina,  on  rocky  bottam:  w:± 
atrong  rippling  caused  by  the  current,  simihu*  to  die  Gulf  Strsam,  the  aet  being  N.  by  E^ 
21  knots ;  at  this  point  the  bank  appeared  to  terminate. 

We  found  the  current  to  the  eastward  of  Cosnmel  aetting  N.  by  E.,  at  die  rafee  of  3 
knots :  but  to  die  westward,  between  the  island  and  the  main,  it  ran  aondt-waatward.  a 
the  rate  of  21  knots. 

From  several  observatioiis,  die  variation  of  the  compass  was  found  71^,  eesteriy. 

The  main  hmd  opposite  to  Coaumel,  trends  about  N.  N.  E.  |  E.,  to  the  iskad  Mi 
ns,  and  is  afl  low  and  woody. 


THE  COAST  AIVD  BITERS  OF  fiVTANA,  FROM  TRB 

EqiJATOR  AKD  THE  AHAZON,  WESTITARR 

TO  THE  fiVLF  OF  PARIA,  OR  TRINIDAR. 

THE  COAST  OF  GUYANA,  IN  GENERAL^-^The  coanHy  eomproheaded  » 
der  the  name  of  Guyana,  extends  southward  from  the  River  Oronooo  to  the  River  a* 
Amazons.  The  coasts  of  it  are  generaDy  low ;  as  the  numerous  rivers  bring  down  vaa 
4|uantities  of  alluvial  matter,  which,  accumulating  on  the  shores,  has  formed  a  border  of 
low  grounds    This  ground,  between  the  high  and  k>w  water  aasika,  ia 
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with  mangroTes ;  at  low  watery*  it  appears  like  an  inaooessible  bank;  but  with  the  rising 
tide,  it  ifl  inundated. 

PORTUGUESE  OUYANA.^The  Amazon  is  considered  as  the  first  or  larsest  river 
in  the  world.  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  said,  ** among  the  grand  rivers  which  water  the  globe, 
and  diffuse  fertility  and  commerce  along  their  shores,  the  Amazon  will  ever  maintain 
the  preference."  The  truth  of  this  averment  seems  to  be  unquestionable ;  the  sources  of 
this  river  being  within  two  degrees  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  the  parallel  of  11°  S., 
and  several  great  rivers  fitU  into  it;  these  again  having  innumerable  branches.  The 
course  of  its  grand  stream  is  neariy  east,  across  the  continent,  until  it  fhlls  into  the 
Atlantic,  under  the  equinoctial  line.  The  river  is  said  to  be  navigable  through  nearly  its 
whole  lenflth,  though  impeded  by  many  banks  of  sand,  some  <9f  which  extend  30  or  40 
leagues.  Below  its  confluence  with  the  River  Xinini,  at  40  leagues  from  the  sea,  its 
opposite  banks  are  invisible  from  each  other.  At  Oridos,  more  than  140  leagues  from 
the  sea,  its  breadth  is  about  1000  fiithoms.  The  tide  is  perceptible  to  the  distance  of  150 
leagues. 

The  declirity  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  from  Ovidos,  has  been  computed  at  only  four 
feet ;  yet  the  immense  body  of  interior  water  gives  it  an  astonishing  impetus ;  so  that  it 
rushes  into  the  sea  with  amazing  velocity,  and  is  said  to  freshen  the  ocean,  at  times,  to 
the  distance  of  neariy  80  leagues  from  the  shore.  This  rapidity,  on  the  return  of  tide, 
occasions  a  bore,  called  by  the  Indians, /lemmica,  which  is  chiefly  observable  towards  Cape 
North,  and  which  surpasses  those  of  other  great  rivers.  This  phenomenon'  always  occurs 
two  days  before  and  after  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon  :  when  at  the  commencement 
of  the  flood,  the  sea  rushes  into  the  river,  forming  three  or  four  successive  waves,  that 
break  mountain  hieh  on  the  bar,  and  raise  the  tide  within  to  its  greatest  elevation  in  one 
or  two  minutes.  It  has  been  said  that  the  elevation  of  ^ese  ridges  of  water  has  amount- 
ed to  not  less  tlian  200  feet ;  but  the  ordinary  rise  over  the  bar,  is  from  12  to  15  feet. 
The  noise  of  the  irruption  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues. 

FRENCH  GUYANA — The  coasts  of  French  Guyana  are  much  like  those  of  the 
Portuguese  or  Brazilian  territory,  and  present  nothing  remarkable  to  the  navigator ;  the 
whole  being  lined  by  drowned  mangrove  isles  and  mud-banks,  which  har  the  mouths  of 
the  numerous  rivers.  The  rains  on  this  coast  previul  from  January  to  June,  and  form 
stagnant  ponds  and  marshes,  which  render  the  efimate  very  unhealthy.  The  currents 
along  the  coast  are  strongand  irregular. 

DUTCH  AND  BRITISH  GUYANA.— Duteh  Guyana,  or  Surinam,  extends  frx)m 
the  Marowyne  to  the  Corantine,  an  extent  of  170  miles;  And  British  Guyana,  from  the 
Corantine  to  Essequibo,  an  extent  of  about  120  miles. 

Oeneral  Direciions  for  the  Coasts  of  Dutch  and  British  Chtyana. 

Ships  bound  from  the  windward,  or  Catibbee  Islands,  to  these  coasts,  should  steer  as 
far  to  the  eastward  as  S.  E.,  if  the  wind  will  permit,  on  account  of  the  strong  indraueht, 
or  current,  setting  all  times  of  the  year  to  the  westward,  into  and  through  the  Gulf  of 
Paria.  The  moment  you  come  on  to  the  outward  edge  of  the  ground,  you  will  perceive 
the  color  of  ^e  water  change  to  a  light  green,  and  will  have  from  35  to  45  fiithoms.  If 
in  that  depth  you  should  be  so  for  to  the  southward  as  7°  ^5^  or  7^  30^  north  latitude, 
you  may  steer  in  S.  W.,  and  make  the  land ;  but  if  more  to  the  northward,  keep  your 
wind  till  you  attain  that  latitude,  you  will  have  very  gradual  soundings  quite  to  the  shore, 
but  very  shallow ;  you  will  be  in  9  fiithoms  when  you  first  get  sight  of  the  land  about 
Demerara ;  but  you  may  run  in  without  foar  in  4  fothoms,  being  attentive  to  your  lead. 
As  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  there  are  many  unexplored  sand-banks  on  this  coast,  a 
great  attention  to  the  lead  and  ibe  quality  of  the  ground  will  be  necessary,  as  by  that 
only  you  will  be  apprised  of  the  danger ;  for,  on  most  parts  of  this  coast,  to  the  eastwasd 
of  the  River  Oronoco,  the  bottom  is  of  very  soft  mud ;  ir,  on  a  sudden,  you  find  hard  sandv 
ground,  be  assured  some  danger  is  near,  and  immediately  haul  oflT,  till  you  again  find  soft 
ground,  as  before. 

The  making  of  tbe  land  all  the  way  from  the  Oronoco,  as  for  to  the  eastward  as  Cay- 
enne, is  very  low  and  woody,  and  therefinre  appears  in  all  parti  so  much  alike,  that  the 
most  experienced  pik>ts  are  frequently  deceived.  Your  chief  dependence,  therefore,  is  in 
a  true  ahatude;  if  that,  by  reason  of  thick  weather,  cannot  be  obtained,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  anchor  in  about  six  fiithoms,  which  you  may  do  with  great  safety,  having  good  ground, 
and  in  general  moderate  gales  and  smooth  water. 

The  making  of  the  land  about  Demerara  is  the  most  remarkable  of  any  fyurt  of  the  coast ; 
the  woods  in  many  places  being  burnt  down,  and  cleared  for  cultivation,  makes  the  land 
appear  in  large  gaps,  where  the  houses,  ^.,  are  plainly  to  be  seen ;  and  if  there  are  any 
ahips  lying  at  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  their  mast  heads  may  be  plainly  aeen  above  the 
trees,  for  some  distence  at  sea. 

If  bound  into  the  Demerara,  you  must  run  to  the  westward  till  you  bring  the  entrance 
of  the  river  S.  S.  W.,  or  S.  by  W.,  and  either  lie  to,  or  anchor  for  the  tide,  in  4  fathoms 
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of  water ;  hvt  be  Teiy  cantiooa  not  to  be  henled  fiuther  to  tlie  w«etwurd  dian  tbeae  bev- 
ings,  for  the  flood  rons  very  stronglj  into  the  River  Esseqaibo,  at  the  mottth  of  whik 
and  at  a  great  distance  firom  the  land,  lie  many  veiy  dangerona  aand-baaka,  oo  «mik  a 
which  there  ar«  Dot  more  than  9  or  10  feet  of  water,  and  the  flood  tidea  aeti  ifirect|jfli 
them. 

On  many  parts  of  this  cdaat,  partieulariy  off  Point  Spirit,  a  league  to  die  eaitviri  d 
the  Demerara,  the  flood  tide  aeta  directly  on  the  shore,  and  the  M}  sets  00*10  the  N.L 
It  will  be  advisable,  when  calm  and  near  the  land,  to  anchor  there. 

In  the  month  of  December,  there  is,  at  times,  particularly  in  shoal  water,  on  theeooag 
in  of  the  flood,  a  great  sea,  called  the  rollers,  and,  by  the  Indiana,  poraroca.  It  is  tiam. 
&tal  to  vessels  at  anchor. 

At  the  distance  of  between  12  and  40  leagoea  from  the  coast,  Uie  wind  geaaiir 
prevails  from  the  E.  S.  E.,  bat  within  12  leagnea  die  wind  is  variable :  in  the  monmg  S. 
£.,  and  £•  S.  E.  towards  noon,  dnwing  roond  to  the  eaat ;  and  between  2  and  ?  its 

fenerally  to  the  N.  E.  and  N.  N.  E.,  or  north.  In  the  night  it  varies  from  £.  by  N.  a 
:.  by  S. 

To  get  to  the  windward  on  thia  coast,  care  most  be  taken  not  to  suffer  die  soadicriT 
winds  to  take  you  more  than  10  leagues  from  the  land,  at  which  distence  you  ■bosid » 
about  noon ;  tor  by  two  hours  after,  the  wind  may  prevail  ao  frr  to  the  noitfa,  ai  id  ar 
you  along  shore.  By  8  in  the  evening  the  north  wind  has  generally  snbaided,  aod  uw 
wind  then  blowa  along  ahore  from  the  eastward :  therefore,  with  m  whole  ebb  befcivToc. 
it  may  be  best  to  anchor  and  stop  for  a  tide.  By  daylight  the  wind  will  be  found  to  hm 
changed  to  west,  southerly  :  hence  the  advantage  of  &ing  near  ahore.  Thos  proctt^ 
ing,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  tidea,  a  ship  may  beat  from  Demerarm  to  Sunaamu  ai 
apace  of  three  or  four  days. 

SURINAM  RIV£R.~.It  is  advisable  fm*  ,shipa  bound  for  Surinam,  when  caasi 
horn  the  eastward,  or  long- voyages,  to  get  into  latitude  5°  56'  in  the  kmgitiuie  of  ^' 
(unless  they  have  a  time-keeper,  or  lunar  observatioo,  to  depend  on);  as  they  will  have u 
opportunity,  from  observation  to  observation,  of  ascertaining  the  current,  which  ateic 
constanUy,  off  thtf  Marowyne,  runs  to  the  N.  W.;  and,  you  are  also  to  observe  da^ 
during  the  rainy  aeason,  you  cannot  always  depend  on  m  meridional  obaeratioD. 

When  arrived  in  the  above  latitude,  and  having  found  no  bottom  with  60  fothoau.  tfatr 
ought  to  keep  directly  to  the  south-west,  because  it  is  certain  they  are  then  about  tbe  Df- 
ridian  of  Cape  North,  or  perfaapa  atiH  DMire  to  the  eastward,  where  the  cnrreat,  wahz> 
common  velocity,  sweeps  to  the  north  and  nordi-weat.  by  which  one  may  kng  be  p^ 
vented  from  gaining  soothing.  With  a  soudi-weat  course  diey  may  the  soooaat  be  i» 
to  pass  through  the  current,  and  enter  the  boundary  of  the  tidea,  which  should  be  UKf 
principal  aim. 

Haring  gained  ground  in  the  latitude  5°  55',  already  quoted,  and  a  depth  of  60  hdsMk 
fine  sand  with  mud,  you  may  be  certain  of  having  arrived  nearly  to  tbe  meridtaa  of  Cr* 
•nne,  at  least  not  more  to  the  weatward. 

To  the  north  and  N.  E.  ftem  20  to  30  leagues  off  the  Marowyne  shoals,  are  tbedepC*' 
of  30  to  45  fothoms  of  water,  the  bettom  woh  mud  with  fine  aand  and  broken  sbeOs.  y 
the  Marowyne  shoals  you  may  not,  in  tke  nighty  approach  nearer  than  In  10  fadisaBt.  vta 
the  soundings  will  be  gradually  coarser :  in  haulii^  to  the  northward,  you  will  have  dM?tf 
water  and  finer  sand;  and  in  10  fotboms  of  water,  heaving-to  vrith  your  lead  to  tbe  scr^' 
ward,  you  will  drive  clear  enough  of  the  shoals  to  the  north-west.  You  msy  alwiT>  i^ 
whether  you  are  to  the  eastwanl,  and  consequendy  to  the  windwsid,  by  those  BKVcsp 
for  the  ground,  six  leagues  to  leeward  of  the  Marowyne,  all  the  way  to  Bram*s  ?o^* 
soft  mud.  Your  best  land-foil  will  be  between  Post  Orange  and  the  Marowyne:  a^ 
it  b  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  make  die  land  thereabout.  The  Mtroarst' 
known  not  only  by  the  high  bnd  lying  at  a  great  distance  inbmd,  but  beet  of  all  by  tke  i?- 
pearance  of  its  mouth,  bended  toward  the  N.  £.,  and  in  which  the  stream,  differs  «;= 
neariy  all  the  other  rivers  on  this  coast,  as  no  one  of  them  shows  ito  entrance  open  ino*^ 
directwn.     Ito  sands  and  clay-baoks  also  lie  dispersed  to  the  N.  £.  and  N.  N.  £. 

The  coast  between  the  Marowyne  and  Surinam  River,  lies  still  uncultivsted  witk:^ 
only  exception  of  Mr.  Cameron*s  plantation;  and  nothing  but  thick  wood,  of  an  tlmotf  ^' 
interrupted  uniformity,  presento  itself  to  the  view,  without  the  smallee*  emerged  otK^' 
from  this  reason  ships  ought  to  run  aa  near  the  bmd  as  their  dnugbt  of  vrater  wil  pe.*^ 
which  they  nuy  do  with  perfeat  safeQr,  there  being  no  known  danger ;  to  this  tfaev  e* 
the  more  compelled  as  the  espying  the  few  existing  marks  requires  the  utmost  tittf»& 
from  their  beiiy  projected  against  a  wood  the  trees  and  leavea  of  which  are  of  dSu^ 
hues. 

In  making  Post  Orange^  (which  is  in  fongitude  64<'  36')  you  will  see  die  Datdi^ 
hoisted  there,  and  a  few  houses,  ofn  dark  brown  aspect,  ^ing  neariy  hidden  ia  ^*f^ 
This  post  lies  neariy  13  leagues  to  the  weatward  of  the  Marowyne,  and  at  aboot  the  oai 
^distance  from  Brum's  Point. 
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It  ought  to  bo  remarfcAd  that,  although'  in  formor  times  there  mar  ha^e  eftisted  aoroe 
likeness  between  Post  Orange  and  Bram's  Point,  at  present  none  such  is  to  be  found;  the 
large  tree  at  Post  Orange,  mentioned  in  former  descriptions,  is  probably  fallen  or  dead, 
and  the  flag  only  may  serve  to  distinguish  the  spot.  At  Bram*s  rointj^  however,  no  flag 
is  now  to  t^  seen. 

About  5  miles  to  the  west  of  Post  Orange  is  the  Matkrtek^  (Mot  Creek,)  where  also  the 
Dutch  flag  is  displayed  as  a  mark  for  ships;  a  few  -houses,  in  a  similar  manner  lie  scat- 
tered among  the  trees. 

The  next  mark  you  have  (for  you  must  be  very  attentive  in  keeping  a  good  lookout)  is 
a  break  in  the  land,  through  which  appear  the  houses  and  buildings  of  a  pkntatwn  called 
Cameron's  CeutU.  The  mansion,  a  large  structure,  painted  white,  has  a  steeple  upon  its 
roof,  which  makes  it  the  best  mark  on  this  part  of  the  .coast. 

From  here  the  mud-bank  begins  to  spread  farther  off  shore;  the  lead  is  your  best 
guide ;  and  by  keeping  all  ak>ng  its  edge,  you  will  discover,  in  due  time,  the  buoys,  placed 
ak>ng  the  channel  which  leads  o^er  the  bank  into  the  river.  When  seeing  the  land  bend- 
ing inward  to  the  S.  W.,  and  marking  the  trees  opposite  the  ship,  you  may  perceive  a 
row  of  trees  along  the  forest  bank,  without  leaves,  and  of  a  singulA*  brown-burnt  aspect; 
these  trees  have  been  known,  during  at  least  half  a  century,  by  the  name  of  the  Krabbe» 
basck  or  Crab-wood.  •         • 

As  Surinam  river  disembogues  itwlf  toward  the  west,  you  may  not  see  il«  western 
bank  before  you  have  discoverMl  the  outer  vessel,  which  serves  as  a  mark  to  lead  over  the 
bank. 

In  1817  a  beacon  was  erected  on  Bram's  Point,  but  since  1832  it  has  broken  down, 
together  with  the  houses,  flag-staffs,  and  eveiy  other  object  previously  existing ;  so  that, 
at  present,  not  tbe  smallest  trace  of  human  habitation  is  to  be  seen  there.  Instead  of  the 
beacon,  there  have  been  placed  four  marks  along  the  windward  side  of  the  channel, 
leading  over  the  bank  towards  the  river,  which  consists  of  two  iron  vessels  with  masti, 
and  two  copper  buoys,  placed  in  the  foUowingorder : 

No.  1. — The  outermost  vessel  with  BrBm*s  Point  South  19^  east;  and  No.  2,  the  other 
vessel,  south  10°  west,  in  latitude  observed  6°  1'  30",  and  has  2i  or  2i  fathoms  around  iL 

No.  2  has  Bram*s  Point  south  37°  east,  and  No.  3,  being  one  of  the  buoys,  south  11° 
east :  it  lies  in  2i  fathoms  of  water.    N>  B.  These  bearings  are  true. 

No.  3  lies  in  21  fothoms  of  water,  to  the  westward  of  the  sand-banks  which  extend 
from  Bram*s  Point,  with  the  easternmost  point  of  knd  bearing  N.  74°  £.,  Bram*B  Point 
south  61°  east,  and  No.  4  south  50°  east.  {  You  tnuU  keep-a  sharp  hokout  in  going  from 
ike  one  to  the  other,  in  order  to  fsul  out  their  place,  i 

No.  4  lies  to  the  southward,  and  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sand-banks,  in  3  fathoms  of 
water,  widi  Bram*s  Point  nordi  46°  east.  To  the 'west  of  this  buoy  is  a  pit  or  hole  with 
Zi  fi^homs  of  water,  and  whidi  affords  a  good  ancherage  for  ships  waiting  for  wind  or 
tide.    iV.  B.  These  bearings  are  by  compasi, 

£very  depth  above  given  is  at  low  water,  fuU  and  change  of  the  moon,  when  the  water 
rises  9  or  10  feet ;  but  at  the  interTak  only  5i  or  6  feet.    It  is  high  water  at  six  o'clock. 

Regarding  the  marks,  as  above,  the  only  additianal  ^caution  necessary  is  against  the  set- 
ting  of  the  tides;  the  flood  sets  w'lth  force  upon  the  lee  shore,  and  the  ebb  rushes  straight 
over  (he  sand-banks ;  the  former  is  of  some  importance  to  ships  working  in,  especiuly 
when  the  wind  is  not  sufiicient  to  keep  the  ship  in  restraint;  for  here  the  bottom,  of  a 
soft  mud,  has  now  and  then,  by  suction,  prevented  the  effect  of  the  rudder ;  and  as,  in 
such  cases,  a  ship  may  not  always  let  go  an  anchor,  they  have  been  pressed  deep  in  the 
mud,  before  they  could  do  any  thing  to  prevent  it.  This  happened,  even  in  1833,  with 
one  of  the  returning  merchant  ships,  which,  passing  the  bank  against  the  flood,  touched 
but  lightly ;  after  which  she  ran  tiU  in  4  feet  of  wator  alongside,  and  although  fortunately 
got  off,  she  lost  her  rudder,  besides  a  great  lapse  of  time,  together  with  hara  working  and 
expenses.  As  vessels,  small  craft  excepted,  always  enter  the  river  with  the  flood  tide,  the 
effects  of  the  ebb  are  to  be  shunned  by  those  who  come  drivins  down  the  river ;  because 
the  tide  will  throw  them  upon  the  sand-bank  which  juts  out  from  Bram^e  Point.  This 
bank,  called  Schuipe  Rif  (Shell-shoal)  is  of  a  tenacious  substance,  and  nearly  as  hard  as 
solid  ground ;  therefore  care  should  be  taken  not  to  be  driven  upon  it. 

Finally. — No  vessel,  of  any  considerable  draught,  sholild  enter  the  channel  of  Surinam 
without  the  certain^  of  going  in  at  once,  at  least  so  far  as  to  reach  the  anchorage  west  of 
the  buoy  No.  4 ;  for  getting  aground  here  is  always  attendtd  with  some  fatal  consequence, 
during  the  following  ebb-tide,  which  causes  thebhip  to  plough  the  soft  ground  tillvhe  is 
fiiirly  driven  ashore.  If  it  be  evening  or  ebb-tide,  you  had  better  haul  t^  the  northward* 
and  must  anchor  when  you  have  3i  or  4  fathoms  of  wator  with  the  outer  vessel  (No.  1,) 
bearing  S.  by  E.  or  S.  S.  £.,  as,  should  you  lie-to,  the  eurrent  would,  during  the  night, . 
drift  you  as  far  to  the  westward  as  the  iZtoer  Saramacea ;  and  many  c^ips  have  been  tliree 
to  four  weeks  beating  back  to  Bram*s  Point,  although  the  distance  is  only  7  or  8  leagues. 
Nay,  heavy  sailers  aner  beating  many  weeks,  have  bore  up  for  Berbice,  finding  it  unavall- 
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iog  t»  contend  against  wind  and  cnmnt     (It  nnut  however  be  remailEed,  tliej  vm 
probably  nnacquainted  widi  die  mode  oi  working  np  along  tfaia  coaat. 

Having  passed  the  booy  No.  4,  jov  have  onlj  to  keep  in  mid-channel  widi  the  ka! 
going.  A  mile  inward  from  Bram*B  Point  stands  a  flag-4taff,  with  a  few  hooses,  dmiBed 
for  a  lazaret;  here  yon  may  anchor  in  34  and  4  Ikthoms  of  water.  Between  this  pbre 
and  Jagtlmtt  pfamtation  you  will  find  the  deepest  water  by  keeping  tfaree-qoaitan  onr  *^ 
the  eastern  shore.  After  passing  the  first  plantation  called  RtsolmtiA,  yon  will  find  oshr^ 
fathoms  at  low  water,  and  from  tibence  to  within  a  mile  of  the  entrance  of  the  CoBiowiaie 
may  not  be  improperly  termed  die  Lower  Bar. 

Having  reached  nearly  to  the  entrance  of  the  Comowinie,  which  branches  fifm  die 
Surinam,  yon  must  be  very  paiticQiar  in  guarding  against  the  flood,  whi<di  sets  BtroDdr 
into  the  Comowinie,  and  which«  without  great  precaution,  would  aet  you  on  a  spa « 
sand,  which  extends  fiiom  Port  Amsterdam  almost  acroas  the  Comowinie.  On  tfa^  odef 
hand,  you  must  guard  against  some  sunken  rocks  which  lie  a  little  betow  Fort  AnObB- 
dam,  on  the  western  shore,  so  as  lo  keep  between  die  two.  Havinc  passed  die  flse-iKii 
you  will  have  18  feet  at  tow  water ;  and  from  thence  to  the  edge  of  the  bur,  the  deepet 
water  in  the  river.  It  is  here  that  thoee  ships  complete  dieh*  lading,  which  draw  en 
much  water  to  paas  over  the  bar. 

At  Tiger's  Hole  there  are  6  fiithoms  of  water,  which  is  just  above  Governor  Fnderi- 
ci*s  plantation,  called  Voorburg.  Here  yon  will  then  have  a  leading  wind  up;  ind  ^ 
keeping  diree-qnarters  over  tftie  eastern  shora,  you  wiO  have  die  deepest  water,  llieti 
at  low,  and  18  feet  at  high  water.  You  may  anchor  abreast  of  Paramaribo,  in  4  frdnni 
observing  that  the  deepest  water  is  dose  to  the  town. 

It  is  hiffh  water,  at  full  and  change,  atBr«m*s  Point,  atSo'ckck.  The  flood  sets  to  tb 
westward,  ebb  to  the  eastward. 

D£M£RARA. — In  sailing  for  the  coast  of  Demerara  from  the  nordiwnrd,  yon  ba 
keep  well  to  windward,  as  the  general  set  of  the  current  along  the  ooast  is  W.,  or  W.  X- 
W.,  about  2  miles  an  hour. 

At  the  distance  of  20  miles  off  shore,  die  currents  vaiy  according  to  llie  wind,  vai : 
may  be  observed,  aa  a  general  rule,  that  when  there  is  any  westing  in  the  wind,  a  mrK: 
easterly  set  will  be  found  along  die  whole  coast;  and  that  when  the  wind  incfines  tt>  ^ 
eastward,  the  set  will  then  be  weeterhr. 

The  trade  wind  bbwing  between  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  £.  causes  the  westerly  set  nsoC; 
found;  but  aa  the  wind  occasionally  veers  to  the  northward,  and  even  so  fiu*  aa  N.  N.  VT. 
particttfauiy  in  the  winter  months,  the  easterly  current  above  alluded  to  sometimes  exis^ 

The  flood  tide  sets  along  the  coast  S.  W^  and  the  ebb  N.  E.  Their  influence  n  a.< 
felt  beyond  8  miles  off  shore. 

As  die  passage  firom  Demerara  to  Bethbe,  or  other  ports  to  windward  exposes  yoa  • 
the  general  westerly  current,  it  is  weB  to  keep  close  in  shore,  and  take  advantage Vc^ 
in-shore  tides;  and  should  the  winds  be  l^ht,  it  will  be  necessary  to  anchor  with  the  d«c 

Appearance  of  the  Land  on  tke  Demerara  CoasL — Nine  miles  to  the  eaaCwurd  of  Cor^ 
bano  Point  are  five  or  nx  single  coeoanut  trees;  ton  miles  feitiier  to  th»  ewtwaidav 
two  rows  of  the  same  treea,  appearing  like  white  clifib. 

Twenty-sis  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  river 
there  is  a  hillock,  formed  by  a  large  cotton  tree. 
This  towers  above  die  tow  land,  and  forma  like 
a  sugar-loaf:  it  is  caBed  General  Murray's  tree. 

Geaend  Munay's  Tnee,  8.  W.  fay  S.  l^ 

Forty-six  nriles  to  the  eastward  of  the  river 
are  two  hillocks  close  together.  They  also  form 
like  sugar-loaves,  and  show  themselves  above  the 
low  land. 

Two  ConoB  Tfees,  8.  8.  W.  11'. 

Vessels  on  die  coast  of  British  Guyana,  and  bound  to  Demerara,  will  deariy  nai^ 
these  objects,  as  they  alone  alter  the  appearance  of  the  low  land. 

Crab  Island,  at  the  entraDce  of  the  River  Berbice,  will  point  diis  part  of  the  coast  ■:•' 
there  being  no  other  island  between  Demerara  and  Surinam. 

Fourteen  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Berbice  there  is  a  building  close  down  to  Jhe  wtarr 
its  sides  and  top  are  white,  and  a  little  to  the  westward  of  it  is  a  deep  gap  in  the  Ikd^ 

Fifty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Berbice  there  is  a  patoh  of  burnt  trees,  having  the  i> 
pearance  of  vessels  at  anchor. 

Tlie  intermediate  coast  between  these  objects  is  low;  patches  of  trees,  and  a  few  i-- 
persed  houses,  alone  altering  its  sppearance. 

There  is  no  danger,  if  the  lead  is  kept  well  going. 
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UnleM  itandiii^  in  Ibr  a  harbor  or  rlTor,  do  not  go  into  loea  than  5  fatfaome,  at  there  are 
maoy  twoka  but  little  known  inaide  these  sovndings.  There  U  anchorage  abng  the  whole 
coast,  bat  be  carefol,  if  yon  anchor  off  Berbice,  to  haye  sufficient^  deep  water  to  prevent 
touchinc  the  bottom  between  the  hollows  of  the  rollers,  which  break. 

BERBICE.— Latitude  and  bngitude  of  the  Ught-vessel  6"^  25'  42"  N.,  57<'  26'  W. 
Latitude  and  longitude  of  the  SteBinc,  170  yardi  JN.  a£  tfie  Court  House,  6^^  11'  48"  N^ 
67''  .3(K  30^'  W.;  high  water,  fuU  and  change,  4h.  Om. 

Berbice  light-Tessel  carries  one  fixed  Iwht  by  ni^t,  and  a  Uack  ball  at  the  Ibremast 
head  by  day,  painted  black  outside  and  luorod  over;  she  has  a  saoall  jigger  mast  abaft,  and 
lies  in  a  quarter  lees  than  three  iathoms,  at  low  water. 

From  the  fight-Yessel  to  the  entrance  of  the  riyer  the  course  is  S.  S.  W.,  10  mOesu 
To  enter  the  river  all  vessels  have  to  pass  over  a  bar  or  flat  of  6  miles  in  extent,  having 
16  feet  at  high  water,  and  only  7  feet  st  low  water,  spring  tides. 

AU  vessels,  drawins  from  11  to  15  feet,  going  up  the  river,  should  leave  the  fight-veasel 
about  an  hour  before  high  water,  and  steer  S.  S.  W.  When  about  2  miles  from  the  light- 
vessel  the  water  will  shoal  to  15  feet,  until  a  tree,  on  a  low  point  to  the  eastward,  is  shut 
in  by  a  bluff  point,  bearing  E.  by  S.  i  S.  They  wiU  then  be  about  2  miles  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  river*  The  water  will  then  deepen  from  18  to  20  feet,  and  they  wiU  be  over 
the  bar.  The  channel  narrows  in  approaching  the  river,  there  being  a  long  mud-flat,  ex- 
tending about  6  miles  to  the  n<Mrthwsrd,  on  the  western  side,  which  is  sometimes  drj  at 
few  water;  and  a  hard  shell  back  to  the  eastward,  on  which  Uie  sea  breaks  at  bw  watery 
and  which  is  steep  close  to.  The  dianael  lies  between  these  two  banks,  and  a  vessel  may 
keep  so  fer  to  the  eastward  as  to  shut  in  Crab  Island,  half  way  with  the  eastern  point  of 
the  river,  and  to  the  westward,  so  as  to  open  Crab  Island  from  the  eastern  point.  When 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  fit>m  the  eastern  point,  open  the  shipping  between  Crab 
Island  and  the  easternpoint;  and  when  off  the  east  point,  which  is  5  miles  from  the  town, 
steer  south,  or  S.  by  W.  in  3j  fathoms,  keeping  dose  to  the  eastern  shore,  and  about 
three-quaiters  of  a  cable's  length  off  shore. 

To  avoid  a  shoal  off  the  S.  £.  point  o£  Crab  Island,  keep  the  steeples  of  the  two  churches 
touching  each  other,  or  about  half  a  cable's  length  off  the  bushes  on  the  eastern  shore. 

Off  roint  Canje  there  is  a  mud-bank  l^ing  N.  and  S.,  of  30  fethoms  in  extent,  having 
only  9  feet  water  on  it,  at  low  water.  It  m  half  a  cable's  length  off  shore,  and  the  mud  on 
it  is  very  soft. 

After  passing  Canje  Creek  haul  out  a  little  to  the  westward,  in  order  to  anchor  vrith  a 
flood  tidoi  and  in  17  to  21  feet  at  high  water.  Vessels  drawing  twelve  feet  generally  lie 
aground  here  at  low  water. 

H.  M.  S.  Flamer's  anchoring  marks  were  Scotch  Church,  or  Northernmost  Churcht 
in  one  with  the  centre  of  the  Court  House  and  Crab  Island,  N.  i  W. 

BERBICE  TO  DEMERARA.— The  true  course  and  distance  fix)m  Berbice  light- 
vessel  to  Demerara  light-vessel  is  N.  49°  W.  51  miles;  die  nuignetic  course  N.  W.  I  w • 

Leaving  Berbice  with  an  ebb  tide,  steer  N.  W.  by  N.  by  compass  20  miles,  and  then 
N.  W.  Inr  W.,  with  which  couraes  Demerara  light-vessel  will  be  seen  a-head.  The  N. 
W.  by  N.  course  is  to  avoid  the  long  mud-flat  lying  N.  W.  by  W.  from  Berbice  light-vea- 
sel,  having  at  high  water  only  from  12  to  6  feet  water  on  it;  whereas  this  track  will  give 
from  16  to  20  feet,  muddy  bottom.  To  know  when  the  veesel  is  to  the  westward  of  this 
flat,  two  groups  of  trees,  called  the  Eighteen  and  the  Nineteen,  will  be  touching  each 
other,  bearing  S.  by  £.  by  compass.  Alter  flie  course  then  to  N.  W.  by  W.  by  oon>* 
pass,  and  in  approaching  the  Demerara  light-vessel  there  wiU  be  from  18  to  26  and  30  feet 
water,  muddy  bottom.  Twenty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Point  Corrobana  (the  eastern 
point  of  Demerara  River^  the  coast  assumes  a  more  livefy  appesrance,  the  mangrove  trees 
hiivini;  frequent  gaps  in  tneno,  through  which  die  smoke  is  seen  rising  from  the  different 
factories.  There  is  also  seen  a  very  long  remariiable  group  of  trees,  with  laige  tops  and 
•maJl  stems,  called  Paradise  Plantations,  with  a  white  fectoiy  building  half  a  mile  to  die 
westward  of  it;  and  as  there  are  no  other  trees  on  this  coast  having  the  same  qipearance» 
it  wiU  be  a  veiy  good  guide  to  know  if  a  vessel  is  to  the  eastwanl  of  Demerara,  which 
frequently  happens  during  flie  rainy  seasons  when  die  current,  which  usually  sols  W. 
N.  W.,  alters  to  N.  by  E.  and  N.  N.  £. 

Ships  coming  from  the  Windward  Islands  and  bound  to  Demerara,  making  these  treee, 
and  being  in  5  or  6  fethoms  water,  by  steering  W.  S.  W.,  will  make  Demersia  light- 
vessel;  but  they  should  not  shoal  the  water  to  fees  than  3  fethoms. 

DEMERARA.— Demerara  light-vessel  stands  in  latitude  6<>  59"  N.,  longitude  58^  5' 
W.  Time  of  high  water  at  fell  and  change  4h.  30m.  The  llgh^vessel  is  pamted  red, 
haa  two  masts,  and  carries  a  fixed  light  by  night,  and  a  broad  red  pendant  by  day,  and  Bee 
in  4  fethoms  at  k>w  water,  N.  N.  £.  i  E.  12  miles  from  the  lighthouse  on  Corrobana 
Point. 

This  lighthouse  is  striped  red  and  white  perpendicularly,  and  has  a  signal  post  on  the 
top  of  it* 
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Ships  boiud  into  the  mer  hare  to  past  over  a  bar,  one  mile  in  lei^di  and  Ij 
acToae,  having  13, 12,  and  8  feet  on  it  at  low  water.  .'On  leaTing  die  Bgfat-yoaoel  steer  S. 
W.  by  S.,  or  S.  S.  W.  1  W^  allowing  for  the  tide,  keeping  the  lightfaonse  a  fitde  om  ihs 
port  bow,  JQSt  over  the  cathead,  for  ei^t  miles.  In  this  track  there  wiB  be  from  24  to  14 
teal.  When  a  single  large  tree  (the  high  Cabbaee  tree)  on  die  western  shore  of  tfae  river 
bears  S.  W.  |  W.,  or  the  northernmost  large  mrtory  chimney  on  the  aame  aide  of  ths 
river  bears  S.  W.  i  S.,  steer  S.  W.  1  S.,  paaring  to  the  northward  of  a  black  buoy  and  a 
atiff,  with  a  small  cask  on  it,  called  die  Tab  Beacon;  this  track  will  aflbvd  16,  18,  and  29 
feet  water.  It  is  not  safe  to  shoal  to  less  than  16  feet  in  passing  the  beacon,  as  dw  gnni 
Is  very  hard  there.  About  W.  S.  W.  of  this  beacon  there  is  a  white  baoy  id  16  fiecc 
^ing  off  the  N.  £.  point  of  the  river.  Pass  to  die  northward  of  it,  and  between  it  aadihe 
red  booy,  which  lies  N.  W.  from  it  abont  a  mile  and  a  half. 

When  the  lighthouse  bears  S.  by  £.  haul  into  the  rirer,  and  moor  off  the  town  as 
most  convenient. 

In  coming  from  die  northward,  it  should  be  carefully  remembered,  diat  the  light  in  the 
fighthouse  can  be  seen  before  diat  of  the  Gght-resseL  By  bringing  the  former  to  bear  S. 
W.  by  S.  it  will  lead  to  the  light-vessel;  but  if  any  thing  shouM  haTo  hsppeiied  to  the 
latter,  and  die  light  of  the  lighthouse  be  mistaken  for  it,  when  bearing  any  tlniig  to  ths 
southward  of  S.  by  W.,  or  eastward  of  south,  it  would  leaid  to  a  very  hard  aand-hank  * 
ing  only  8  feet  on  it,  lying  W.  and  W.  N.  W.  from  the  light-Teasel. 

The  pilots  for  this  harbor  are  very  good,  and  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  Teoeci 
down,  picking  Teasels  up  15  and  20  miles  to  the  windward  of  the  river. 

It  is  high  water  (spring  tides)  at  Oeorge  Town  at  4h.  45m.  P.  M.  Riae  at 
springs,  9  feet ;  at  neaps,  8  feet.  The  tide  continues  to  flow  on  the  sar&ce  lb.  10b. 
after  hig^  water,  and  during  spring  tides  runs  about  three  knots  per  hour  at  the  aachff- 
age,  in  die  dry  season,  from  July  to  November. 

The  distance  from  Oeoige  Town  to  the  sand-hills  up  the  river  is  abont  2Si  vules.  Vv 
Capt.  Owen's  Survey.  In  going  up  to  the  sand-hiDs  keep  the  eastern  shore  cloee  on  boarL 
After  passing  the  flats  off  Proridence,  until  abreast  of  Howereroenie  Creek  ;  tiben  hvii 
over  towards  the  point  on  the  west  shore  above  Glasgpw. 

The  lighthouse  is  in  lat.  e^'  49'  20"  N.,  k>ng.  58<'  11'  20"  W.;  variatmn,  S^  43^  E^lf 
Capt  Owen's  observations. 

SPANISH,  or  COLOMBIAN  GUYANA.— The  most  remarkable  feature  of  Spas- 
ish  Guyana  is  the  course  of  the  Rirer  Oronoco.  A  great  part  of  the  upper  portioB  of 
this  river  was  explored  in  the  year  1800,  by  the  celebrated  Humboldt,  who  proved  'm 
communication  with  the  Rio  Negro,  and,  consequendy,  with  the  Amason.  The  BsoMhi 
of  the  Oronooo  are  of  dangerous  narigatioD,  and  require  an  expert  pilot.  Seven  of  tfam 
are  narigable;  but  the  chief  is  the  Great  Mouth,  (Boca  Grande,  or  Boca  de  Kr  ' 
which  is  about  6  miles  in  width.  This  Is  most  to  the  southward,  and  in  the  direct 
of  the  river.  The  isles  of  the  Oronoco,  or  rather  its  Delta,  which  is  of  prodigioiD 
are  possessed  by  the  Guaniunas  and  the  Mariusas,  two  independent  tribes  of  IndisBi. 
The  northern  part,  opposite  to  Trioidad,  is  overflowed  from  the  mkklle  of  Janoarr  to  As 
middle  of  June';  and,  during  this  season,  the  Gaaraunas  dwell  upon  the  palm 
which  it  is  eoTered.  ^ 

The  seven  navigable  channels  into  the  river,  already  mentioned,  have  been 
as  follow,  commencing  northward  : 

The  first  of  the  navigable  months  is  the  Grand  Manamo,  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria :  As 
second  is  the  Cano,  or  Canal  of  Perdemales,  3  leagues  south  of  the  Soldier'a  Ishui^  tf 
die  entrance  of  the  gulf;  it  is  fit  for  longboats  only:  the  third  month,  named  Capma.  a 
7  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Perdemales,  and,  likewise,  is  fit  only  for  boato :  die  foonk. 
named  Macareo,  is  6  leagues  eastward  of  Capura,  and  is  narigable  by  small  craft :  Man> 
nsas,  the  fifth,  is  12  leagues  to  the  south-eastward  of  die  fourth ;  but  between  are  mszr 
mouths  narigable  when  the  river  is  high :  the  sixth  mouth  is  18  leaguea  to  the  auudinar^ 
of  Mariusas,  and  is  navigable  for  snrall  vessels :  the  seventh,  Bwa  Grande,  or  Gfvst 
Mouth,  is  8  leagues  S.  E.  from  the  sixth ;  its  breadth  is  6  miles  between  die  iriaalK. 
Congrejo  (Crab  Isles)  on  the  N.  W.,  and  Point  Barma  on  the  S.  E. ;  but  the  aarigafaie 
channel  is  not  above  3  miles,  and  is  crossed  by  a  bar,  with  17  feet  at  low  water :  the  a^ 
preach  to  this  entrance  is  dsingerous,  from  the  shoals  running  off  7  milea  eastward  froia 
Congrejo  Island,  and  2  miles  northward  from  Point  Barma. 

The  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  are  felt  in  the  month  of  April,  when  the  rirer  is  hm- 
est,  beyond  Angostura,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  85  leagues  inland.  At  the  cooflaecre 
of  the  Carony,  60  leagues  from  the  coast,  the  water  rises  one  foot  three  inchea.  These 
oscillations  or  the  surfice  of  the  rirer,  this  mspensieti  of  ito  course,  must  not  be  coofoaad- 
ed  with  a  tide  that  flows  up.  At  the  Great  Month,  near  Cape  Barma,  the  tide  rises  to  a 
height  of  two  or  three  feet ;  but  further  to  the  N.  W^  towards  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Para, 
the  title  rises  7,  8,  and  even  10  feet.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  configuratioD  of  die 
and  of  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  Bocas  del  Drago,  &c. 
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TI16  currents  on  Ae  whole  of  tbis  coeet  Hin  from  Cape  Onuige  towards  the  north- 
west ;  and  the  variations  which  the, fresh  waters  of  the  Oronoco  produce  in  die  force  of 
the  general  current,  and  in  the  transparent^  and  the  reflected  color  of  the  sea«  rarely  ex- 
tend farther  than  three  or  four  leagues  E.  N.  £.  of  Congrejo,  or  Crab  Island.  The 
waters  in  the  Gulf  of  Paris  are  salt,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  in  the  rest  of  the^Ca- 
Vibbean  Sea,  attributed  to  the  small  mouth  (Bocas  Chicaa)  of  the  Oroooeo,  and  the  mase 
of  water  ftirnished  by  the  river  Ouarapiche.  From  these  reasons  there  are  no  salt  pits 
on  this  coast. 

The  navigation  of  the  river,  whether  vessels  enter  by  the  Great  Mouth  or  by  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  Bocas  Chicaa,  requires  various  precautions,  according  as  the  bed  may  be  fuU 
or  the  waters  very  low.  The  regularity  of  tlMse  periodical  risings  of  the  Oronoco  htfs 
long  been  an  object  of  admiration  to  travellers,  as  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile  furnished 
the  philosophers  of  antiquity  with  a  problem  difficult  to  solve.  The  cause  is  similar,  and 
acts  equally  on  all  the  rivers  that  take  their  rise  in  the  torrid  zone.  After  the  vernal 
equinox,  the  cessation  of  the  breezes  announce  the  season  of  rains*  The  increase  of  the 
rivers  is  in  proprotion  to  the  quantity  of  water  that  talis  in  tho  different  regions.  This 
quantity,  in  the  centre  of  the  forests  of  the  upper  Oronoco,  and  the  Rio  Negro,  appeared 
to  me  to  extend  90  or  100  inches  annually.  The  following  is  the  usual  progress  of  the 
oscillHtions  of  the  Oronoco.  Immediately  after  the  vernal  equinox,  (the  people  say  on 
the  25th  of  March,)  the  commencement  of  the  rising  is  perceived.  It  is,  at  first,  only  an 
inch  in  24  hours :  sometimes  the  river  again  sinks  in  April ;  it  attains  its  maximum,  or 
greatest  height,  in  July ;  remains  full,  (at  the  same  level,)  fh>m  the  end  of  July  till  the 
25th  of  August,  and  then  decreases  progressively,  but  more  sk)wly  than  it  increased.  It 
is  at  its  minimum,  or  least  depth>  in  January  and  February.  \ 

The  River  Amazon,  according  to  the  information  which  I  obtained  on  its  banks,  is  much 
less  regi|lar  in  the  periods  of  its  oscillations  than  the  Oronoco :  it  geneniUy  begins,  how- 
ever, to  increase  in  December,  and  attains  its  greatest  height  in  March.  It  sinks  from 
the  month  of  May,  and  is  at  the  lowest  height  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  at  the 
time  when  the  lower  Oronoco  inundates  all  the  surrounding  hind.  As  no  river  in  Ame- 
rica can  cross  the  equator  from  south  to  north,  on  account  of  the  general  configuration  of 
the  ground,  the  risings  of  the  Oronoco  have  an  influence  on  the  Anoazon ;  but  those  of 
the  Amazon  do  not  alter  the  progress  of  the  oscillations  of  the  Oronoco.  It  results  from 
these  data,  that,  in  the  two  basins  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Oronoco,  the  concave  and 
convex  summits  of  the  curve  of  progressive  increase  and  decrease  correspond  very  regu- 
larly with  each  other,  since  they  exhibit  the  difference  of  six  months,  which  results  from 
the  situation  of  the  rivers  in  opposite  hemispheres.  The  commencement  of  the  risings 
only  is  less  tardy  in  the  Oronoco.  This  river  increases  sensibly  so  soon  as  tlie  sun  has 
crossed  the  equator ;  in  the  Amazon,  on  the  contrary,  the  risings  do  not  commence  till 
two  months  ailer  the  equinox. 

Foreign  pi)o||  admit  90  feet  for  the  ordinary  rise  in  the  lower  Oronoco.    M.  de  Pons* 

who  has,  in  generaK  collected  very  accurate  notions  during  his  stay  at  Caraccas,  fixes  it 

at  13  fathoms.     The  heights  naturally  vary,  accordioi;  to  the  breadth  of  the  bed,  and  the 

'numi)er  of  tributary  streams  which  the  principal  trunk  receives.     It  appears  that  the 

m^n  rise  of  Angostura  does  not  exceed  24  or  25  feet. 

''  When  vessels  that  draw  much  water,  sail  up  towards  Angostura,  in  the  months  of  Jan- 
uary and  February,  l)y  reason  of  the  sea  breeze  and  the  tide,  tliey  run  the  risk  of  taking 
the  ground.  The  navigable  channel  often  chang^  its  breadth  and  direction ;  and  no  buoy 
has  yet  been  laid  down  to  indicate  any  deposite  of  earth  formed  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
where  the  waters  have  lost  their  original  velocity. 

,  General  Description  oft  and  Directions  for^  the  Coast  of  Guyana. 

[Prom  the  '*Derrotero  de  laa  Antilla«/*  dtc] 

The  coast,  which  extends  from  Cape  North  to  the  Great  Mouth  of  the  Oronoco, 
which  is  in  latitude  8^  41'  N.,  is  very  low,  and  soundings  off  it  reach  out  a  great  way  to  sea. 
This  circumstance  is  the  only  mean  of  ascertaining  with  certainty  the  proximity.  Any 
other  mode  of  recognizing  the  coast  is  very  diflicult :  fgr,  in  the  clearest  day,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  discern  the  land  at  five  leagues  off;  and  the  nature  of  the  coast  itself  impedes  a 
nearer  approach  than  two  leagues,  on  account  of  the  shoalness  of  the  water,  and  the  banks 
of  sand  and  mud  of  great  extent  with  which  it  is  obstructed. 

The  harbors  on  this  coast  are  the  mouths  of  rivers  only,  all  of  which  have  bars,  more  or 
less  navigable;  and  to  enter,  a  practical  knowledge  is  necessai^. 

From  North  Cape  to  Cape  Cassapana,  the  land  is  very  low  and  wet.  and  covered  with 
a  thick  wood,  without  any  other  mark  to  recofifnize  it  by,  than  the  hill  or  mount  of  M$yes : 
a  kind  of  platform,  insulated  and  hilly,  which  may  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  at  the  di^ 
tance  of  five  or  six  leagues.  Its  latitude  is  3^  5'  N.  The  soundings  hereabout  extend 
fisr  out  to  sea.    You  may  sail  along  the  coast  at  three  leagues  from  it,  and  at  that  distance 
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hxwB  fronl  etolOikdioais.  At  10  Imgaes  firom  bnd,  die  depdi  ioereMM  to  15  ad  30 
fathome :  andt  at  15  and  20  leagoM  distancei  there  are  from  25  le  30  fiufaonw,  widi  boi- 
torn  of  soft  claji  or  of  fioe  aaed  of  venous  colors.  The  current  miis  N.  N.  W^  but  dm 
to  the  shore,  ▼aries  according  to  the  tide,  of  which  the  flood  runs  W.  N.  W.  and  the  «bl 
N.  £.^  at  the  rate  of  about  Uiree  miles  an  hoar.  It  flows  at  six  o'clock  on  Inll  and  chuft 
days,  and  rises  from  12  to  15  feet. 

The  general  velocity  of  the  current,  outside  the  influenee  of  the  tides,  msy  be  sttsn- 
ted  at  two  miles  an  hour.  On  this  account,  in  making  this  coast,  it  is  always  aeuMuj 
to  make  it  in  leas  latitude,  (t.  e.  more  to  the  sonthwanl,)  than  tlut  of  your  poit  of  dcso- 
nation.  It  is  the  custom  of  those  bound  Id  Cayenne,  to  endeavcnr  to  strike  soondiiiQ 
about  N.  £'.  from  Cape  North,  and  20  or  30  leagues  from  it»  at  whidi  diatance  ^7  lad 
from  40  to  50  fathoms  of  water. 

Cape  Cassepour  lies  in  latitude  3^  50' :  near  it  diere  is  a  great  bank  of  cky,  irineb  ex- 
tends 5  or  6  leagues  out  to  sea:  its  extent,  from  N.  to  Si^  is  sbout  4  leagues,  with  4  aod  5 
£tf horns  of  water  upon  it.  On  account  of  this,  vessels  from  the  southward,  anking  ths 
cape,  ought  not  to  run  along  the  shore  nearer  than  5  or  6  leagues.  After  having  psasd 
this  bank.  Cape  Orange  bears  W.  by  N^  distant  from  6  to  7  leaguea;  and,  skboi^k 
from  this  place  it  esnnot  be  discovered,  yet  its  proximity  may  be  ascertained  widiotf 
any  doubt :  for,  steering  north,  you  will  deepen  the  water  from  5  to  10  fiithoms,  is  rra- 
ning  less  than  a  mile ;  when  yon  find  this  latter  depth,  you  ought  to  steer  W.  N.  W, 
(or  even  west,  if  necessary,)  to  preserve  the  same  deptii*  It  is  to  bo  remsrked  ihL 
when  a  vessel  b  near  Cape  Cassepour,  and  in  5  fathoms  of  water,  ahe  ought  not  to  » 
steered  so  as  to  maintain  that  depth ;  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  steer  north,  or  even !(. 
by  E.,  until  you  get  7  fithoms  of  water,  when  yon  will  no  kuiger  be  able  to  see  ths  had 
from  the  deck,  as  it  is  very  kiw.  After  steering  the  same  course  lor  a  .abort  time,  in  7 
frthoms,  yon  may  steer  N.  N.  W.  and  N.  W..  with  the  same  depth :  with  these  eovMi 
you  will  near  Cape  Oranse,  insensibly,  and  make  it  at  the  (tiatance  of  2  or  3  lesgsek 
when  in  8  or  9  fathoms  of  water.  Between  this  cape  and  Cape  Cassepour,  the  rifer  a 
that  name  disembogues  itself. 

Cape  Orange  may  be  known  by  a  cut  point,  (Punta  Cortado,^  or  rather,  more  profvr* 
ly,  a  point  which  seems  to  have  been  cut  or  shortened,  which  is  on  the  side  neit  to  tbe 
sea,  and  is  the  highest  land  to  the  S.  £.  of  the  same  cape ;  and  also  by  die  Silver  Mon- 
tains,  which  form  vark>ns  peaks,  appearing  insulated  and  detached  tlie  one  from  tbe 
other,  and  which  are  the  more  remarkable,  as  they  are  the  fint  high  land  discovered  a 
coming  from  Cape  North.  Approaching  Cape  Orange,  yon  may  discover  vsrioas  r^ 
markaMe  hills,  over  the  point  which  forms  the  entrance  of  the  River  Oynpoc 

Beyond  Cape  Orange  the  coast  forms  a  bay,  of  4  leagues  in  breadth,  in  which  the  grert 
lUver  Oyapoc  disembogues  itseU^  and  into  which  also  two  other  rivers  of  amall  eoaadtt- 
ation  discharge  their  waters ;  the  one  to  the  eastward  is  named  Coripe,  and  tint  10  lb 
westward  is  called  Warnari.  The  Silver  Mountains  serve  not  only  as  a^Mfk  for  Cape 
Orange,  but  also  for  this  bay ;  because,  beginning  to  rise  on  the  west  coaX,  in  a  swanpv 
country,  they  come  down  almost  to  the  e<^e  of  the  sea. 

The  River  Oyapoc  is  two  leagues  wide  at  its  entrance ;  and  you  may  anchor  in  it  a  4 
fathoms,  clayey  bottom,  keeping  Warnari  west,  at  the  cbstance  of  tfaree-quarten  ot  & 
league.  Monnt  Lucas  is  a  small,  but  tolerably  high  hill,  on  the  point  which  dinds 
the  rivers  Warnari  and  Oyapoc  One  league  up  the  river,  (Oyapoc,^  there  is  s  Wv 
ialand,  named  Isla  de  Venados,  which  is  covered  by  very  high  tides.  You  may  psss  tt 
the  westward  of  it,  where  you  will  have  4  fiithoms  of  water  close  to  the  ahore.  Abr 
the  Isla  de  Venados,  there  are  some  other  small  islands,  which  do  not  embamsB  ^ 
navigation  of  the  river.  After  sailing  up  the  river  5  or  6  leagues,  there  is  a  fine  baj. 
which  serves  as  a  harbor,  and  in  which  yon  may  anchor  in  4,  5,  or  6  fiuhoms  of  inter. 
and  as  near  the  shore  as  you  please.  At  this  place  there  is  a  small  fort  and  a  ooantrr- 
honse. 

About  12  leagues  to  the  N.  W.  from  the  River  Oyapoc.  is  the  River  Apronak,  whick 
also,  is  of  some  importance.  Ito  entrance  is  two  leaguea  wide,  and  it  has  from  3  10  ^ 
fiithoms  of  water.  The  lands  which  form  it  are  very  low,  marshy,  and  covered  w<k 
mangroves*  Two  leagues  up  the  river,  and  in  the  middle  of  it,  there  is  a  low  and  recy 
narrow  isbnd,  of  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  covered  with  wood,  and  named  FisfaennsD's 
Island.  To  the  north  of  it  a  bank  of  sand  stretohes  out  more  than  two  miles,  to  which 
it  is  necessary  to  give  a  berth  when  you  enter  into  the  river.  There  is  a  channel  oo  csch 
side  of  the  iskmd.  The  one  to  the  eastward  has  3  fothoms  of  water,  but  that  to  the  weA- 
ward  not  more  than  2  fathoms. 

Five  leagues  north  of  the  mouth  of  diis  river  tbere  is  a  tolerably  high  bare  islssd.  is 
shape  resembfing  a  half-orange ;  it  Is  called  the  Great  Constable,  to  distinguish  it  fr^" 
a  smaller  island,  which  lies  half  a  league  from  it,  nearer  die  coast,  afanoat  level  with  the 
water,  and  which  is  called  the  Little  Constable.*    The  Great  ConataUe,  (or  Gnaaer,) 

*  ThMo  aie  ih»  Gonneis  of  the  Bngfirii  cbaita. 
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nay  be  diicovered  8  or  10  leagaes  out  to  soa.  VeMeli  bound  to  Ctyenne,  direct  their 
course  to  these  islands  from  Cape  Orange,  from  off  which  they  bear  N.  N.  W.,  distant 
18  leagues.  In  this  passage  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  8  or  9  fathoms.  The  Great  Con*, 
stable  has  3  fathoms  of  water  all  round  it,  and  is  very  dean.  The  ItttJe  one  lies  E.  N*. 
£.  and  W.  S.  W.  with  the  great  one.  You  may  pass  between  them  in  8  or  9  fathoms 
of  water,  observing  to  keep  within  two  musket  shots  of  the  great  one,  and  to  leave  the 
little  one  on  the  larboard  hand. 

N.  N.  W.  from  the  Great  Constable,  there  is  a  rocky  shoal,  which  some  place  at  two» 
others  at  three,  and  others  even  at  four  miles  distance  f^m  it.  To  avoid  this  shoal  ia 
the  principal  reason  for  passing  between  the  constables.  The  French  ship  of  war  La 
Gironde,  bound  to  Cayenne,  in  1738,  after  having  passed  between  the  Constables,  leav* 
ing  the  great  one  on  the  starboard  hand,  ateerad  N.  W.  by  W.  for^the  Mother  and 
Daughters,  and  soon  afbev  discovered  the  water  breaking  upon  what  appeared  to  be  rocks, 
which  bore  N.  by  W.,  about  a  leasue  diatant.  At  the  same  time  the  Great  Constable 
bore  E.  by  S.,  and  the  little  one  S.  by  £.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  shoal  lies  N. 
39°  W.,  true,  from  the  Great  Constable,  at  the  distance  of  4  miles,  Its  extent  may  be 
about  5  cables*  length,  and  it  fiea  N.  W.  and  S.  £. 

The  course  from  .the  Great  Constable,  to  pass  outside  the  Mother  and  DaughtenK 
which  lie  about  6  leagues  distant  from  it,  i^  N.  W.  by  W* ;  with  this  course  you  will 
shoalen  the  water,  and  will  not  have  more  than  6  fathoms  near  the  Malingre,  (One  of  the 
Mother  and  Daughters,)  near  the  N.  N.  E.  part  of  which  you  may  anchor  in  3  fathemst 
at  k>w  water. 

Four  leagues*  N.  W.  from  the  Apronak  is  Kan  River,  and  from  it  to  the  River  OrapUf 
is  reckoned  5  leagues  more.  The  River  Orapu  separates  Cayenne  on  the  east  from  the 
main  land.  It  is  a  fine  river,  its  entrance  being  about  a  league  wide,  and  has  3  fitthoms, 
at  low  water.    The  banks  are  pretty  high,  and  covered  with  large  trees. 

CAYENNE. — ^The  Island  of  Cayenne  is  about  6  leagues  in  extent,  from  north  to 
south,  and  its  greatest  breadth  may  be  3  or  4  leagues.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the 
sea ;  on  the  west  bv  the  River  Cayenne ;  on  the  east  by  the  River  Orapu ;  and  on  the 
south  by  a  branch  formed  bv  the  rivers  Otiipu  and  Cayenne,  whioh  here  unite. 

The  City  and  Fortress  of  Cayenne  are  situated  on  the  N.  W.  point  of  the  Island,  the 
north  part  of  which  has  various  Ullls  and  eminences,  but  the  south  part  is  low  and  wet| 
in  the  season  of  the  rains,  The  harbor  is  to  the  westward  of  the  city,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Cayenne.  The  hills,  or  high  famds,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  are  named  Du 
Pont,  Remontabo,  Mount  Johr,  and  Mahuri ;  and  all  these  are  close  to  the  north  coast. 
A  little  inland  are  those  of  Baduel,  Tigres,  Papaguay,  and  Mathory ;  and  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Ouya,  that  of  the  Franciscans, 

At  about  a  league,  or  a  league  and  a  halC  or  something  more,  from  the  Island  of  Cey- 
enoe,  are  the  Islets  of  Reraire ;  they  are  five  in  number,  vis.,  the  Child,  the  Father,  ue 
Mother,  and  the  Two  Daughters.  The  last 'are  two  little  rooks,  very  close  together,  and 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  Mother,  to  the  E.  S.  £.  The  Father  is  the  largest  of  all 
these  islets,  and  bears  E.  N.  £.,  true,  from  Mount  July,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cay- 
enne Island,  4  miles  distant,  It  may  be  about  half  a  mile  long,  £.  8.  E*  and  W. 
N.  W. 

The  Child  is  very  small,  and  lies  about  a  league  E.  N.  £.  from  Mount  Remontabo,  and 
four  miles  from  the  Father.  You  may  pass  without  them  at  three  miles,  of  a  little  less 
distance,  without  any  risk,  and  with  a  certainty  of  not  having  less  than  5  or  6  fathoms  of 
water.  Betwixt  these  islets  and  the  coast  there  are  about  fifteen  feet  of  water,  at  low 
ebb,  but  the  passage  is  dangerous,  on  account  of  a  rocky  shoal  which  Ues  in  mid-channel, 
almost  even  with  the  surfiice  of  the  water.  There  is  also  a  shallow,  which  extends  be- 
tween the  Father  and. Child ;  this  shoal  lies  N.  N.  W.  from  Mount  Joly,  and  nearly 
east  from  Mount  Remontabo,  Round  the  Malingre,  the  bottom  is  very  shallow,  and  it  is 
said  that  a  reef  stretches  out  about  two  cables'  lengUi  N.  N.  W.  fi!om  its  western  ex- 
tremity. 

Besides  these  isles  there  is  another,  at  about  three  leagues  to  the  W.  N.  W.  of  the 
Child,  called  the  Forlorn  Hope,  or  the  Lost  Child,  which  lies  nearly  on  the  meridian  of 
the  town  of  Cayenne,  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles. 

In  order  to  enter  Cayenne,  it  is  first  absolutely  necessary  to  anchor  between  Malingre 
and  the  Forlorn  Hope,  both  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  pilot,  and  to  watt  for  the  tide, 
BO  as  to  pass  the  shallows  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  Between  the  Child  and  the  Fa- 
ther, the  anchorage  is  very  incommodiotts ;  for  the  N.  E.  winds  raise  much  sea  in  it, 
which,  catching  vessels  on  the  beam,  makes  them  roll  as  if  in  a  storm.  An  anchor  is 
rBTY  apt  to  drag,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  another  all  ready  to  let  go ;  and  often  three 
or  lour  days  elapse,  in  which  no  communication  can  be  had  with  the  shore.  In  this  an- 
chorage there  are  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet,  at  low  water,  the  bottom  being  of 
ctay. 

*  Ths  original  says  six  Isaguss,  which  distance  appears  to  be  too  great. 
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la  g»neffil,  vaneb  ftoebor  to  the  £.  N.  E^'*N.  E^^  or  Mth.  of  the  0lb91  «l  the  d»> 
«£  two  oiilefl ;  but  tfaoro  mn  tomo  who  anchor  to  the  «£.  N.  £.  or  N.  E.'tf  the 
Forlom  Hopoi  at  about  two  milea  distant  from  it.  From  the  east  to  die  aooth  «f  the 
latter,  the  depth  of  water  dtminishea  to  15, 12,  or  ereo  10  feet ;  and  yoa  moat  take  good 
eare  oot  to  place  yoiu«elf  between  it  aod  the  coast,  l»ecaaae  there  u  even  leaa  defvth.  la 
thia  place  the  tide  risea  7  or  8  feet :  and  it  ia  hi^  water,  on  fall  and  change  daja,  at  9 
o'clock. 

N .  W.  bf  H.  fro  m  the  Foriom  Hope,  at  the  diatanoe  of  8  or  9  leagnea.  a/e  diree  anBall 
hieta,  which  are  ao  placed  aa  to  ferm  a  trian|d«*  They  are  called  the  DeviTa  Mrta. 
Tha^  form  a  fine  and  wel  ahelterad  harbor.  The  beat  anchorage  at  them  ia  E.  S.  E.  oi 
tho  moat  aootheriy  iaiet,  in  6  or  6  fetfaoma  of  water,  with  a  hard  day  bottom,  at  about  a 
mnaket  ahot*t  distance  from  the  islet.  In  thia  islet  tfiere  is  a  reeenroir  of  freah  watrr: 
hot  it  ia  neceaaary  to  get  the  water  with  small  kega,  which  can  be  carried,  ns  the  iwgh- 
ne«  and  sleepneaa  oi'  the  groood  render  it  impossible  to  get  it  with  large  caaka. 

Between  tbeae  islets  and  the  Forlom  Hope  th<>re  are  &,  6,  and  7  felboms  of  water,  at 
3  or  4  leagnea  from  the  land  ;  near  the  Deril*s  Isleta  are  9,  and  leaving  them  to  the  S. 
or  S.  £.,  you  will  have  20,  30,  and  40  fathoau,  increaaing  yoor  depth  aa  yon  incrcnae  yonr 
distance  from  the  iaieta. 

Sjx  leagnea  N.  W.  from  Cayenne  is  the  ^iver  Maconria.  The  coast  between  ia  krv, 
level,  and  has  many  handsome  houaea.  At  15  leagues  N.  W.  from  Macooria  ia  the  R^Tcr 
SinamarL  This  river  afibrds  excellent  anchorage  at  2  or  3  leagnea  from  ita  moaffh.  ia 
which  vessels  are  not  incommoded  by  the  sea,  be^uae  the  bottom  is  of  very  soft  day. 

Ntoeteeo  leagnea  N.  W.  by  W.  from  Sinamari  is  the  River  Maroni,  which  ia  very 
isooaiderable.  Ita  entrance  is  about  2  leagnea  wide,  but  Is  difllcnit  of  accesa,  on  acconat 
of  the  ahoals  of  sand  and  clay  which  are  in  it.  In  thia  space  of  coast  the  rirera  Susa- 
man,  Aracoobo,  and  Amanibo,  disembogue  themselvea,  and  ahoala  and  bnnka  of  day 
atretch  out  about  3  leagues  to  aea,  aJong  the  whole  of  it;  so  that  it  is  indispeifeSBbly  ae> 
cessary  to  keep  at  least  4  leagnea  from  the  land,  in  5  or  6  lathoms  of  u-ater.  It  is  aho 
to  be  remarked,  that  between  Cayenne  and  Maroni  there  are  many  singie  or  detocbgJ 
rocks,  some  of  which  are  evea  two  leagues  from  the  shore. 

From  the  River  Maroni  to  Surinam  River,  the  distance  is  about  34  league*.  The  coast 
trends  W.  by  N. :  it  is  all  so  much  alike,  and  so  low,  that  it  i&  totally  impoaible  to  dktia- 

Eiiah  one  part  from  another,  ao  as  to  rectify  the  poaitioo  of  any  veasel ;  hence  it  is  abaa- 
tely  necessary  to  make  the  Maroni,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  falling  in  correctly  with  Sun- 
nam.  Thia  coast,  also,  has  various  banks  of  clay  stretching  from  it,  which  render  ii  neces- 
sary to  keep  at  four  leaguea  off  it.  The  entrance  of  the  River  Sariiwm,  when  ooouag 
from  the  eastward,  may  be  known  by  its  Crow's-biU  Point,  which  may  be  aeen  at  4  or  5 
leaguea  off,  and  ia  the  only  land  which,  under  these  circumstnncea,  can  be  diacemed.  h 
haa  a  beacon  on  it,  as  before  mentioned.  The  eaat  ahore  is  that  which  is  first  seen :  the 
opposite  cannot  be  discerned  until  you  are  in  the  entrance  of  the  river,  it  being  remarkabh- 
bw  land,  which,  as  it  were*  hides  itself  to'  the  west. 

To  anchor  in  the  entrance  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  east  point,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  to  bear  S.  £.  or  S.  E.  by  S.,  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues,  anchoring  then  ia 
31  fiuhoras  at  low  wator.  The  tides  flow  at  six  o*ck)ck,  on  frill  and  change  daya :  an  i  it 
the  anchorage,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  the  flood  tide  sets  from  S.  to  S.  S.  £^  and 
the  ebb  from  N.  to  N.  N.  W.  The  least  water  is  two  fathoms  and  a  half.  When  the 
wind  is  favorable  for  entering  the  river,  steer  S.  £•  or  S.  £.  by  £.,  until  the  enat  point 
bears  east;  then  steer  £.  S.  £.  to  anchor  in  5  fathoms,  on  a  clay  bottom,  at  a  qoarter  of 
a  league  from  the  eaat  point,  which  ia  named  Bram^s  Point,  with  that  point  bearing  N. 

At  one  league  up  the  River  Surinam  the  River  Comowinie  discharges  its  watm  into 
it.  The  entrance  ia  defended  by  Fort  Amsterdam,  on  the  sooth  side,  and  by  a  faaaevr, 
which  is  on  the  north  part,  so  situated  as  to  defend  the  River  Surinam  also.  On  db« 
west  bank  of  the  latter  there  are  various  batteries,  which  cross  their  fires  with  those  at 
Fort  Amsterdam.  A  little  further  up  is  the  bar,  upon  which  there  are  not  more  than 
two  fathoms  at  low  water.  After  passing  this,  yon  find,  on  the  west  ahore.  Fort  Zeebnd, 
and  the  town  of  Paramaribo,  which  ia  the  capital  of  thia  ookiny. 

•  Four  leaguea  weat  of  the  River  Surinam,  the  River  Saramaca  and  Copename  enter 
the  saa  hy  Sie  same  mouth*  Their  banks  are  uninhafaited,  and  in  their  moutha  are  two 
fathoms  at  low  wator. 

Ten  leaguea  west  from  these  rivers,  the  River  Coroutine  disembogues  itaelf.  Ito  ^ 
trance  is  aioat  a  league  in  width,  but  of  difiiicultaeosaa,  on  account  of  the  aand-banka  off 
it,  which  extend  three  leases  out  to  aea.  Within  the  river  ar»  three  islands,  which  are 
very  clean,  running  north  and  south ;  between  you  may  anchor  in  5  fi^thoma  of  water. 
The  entrance  and  anchorage  are  on  the  west  side.  The  small  River  Kikeaa  also  dM- 
diarges  its  waters  hy  the  same  mouth  as  the  Corentine. 

Five  leagues  west  from  the  Corentine  b  the  River  of  Beihke.  Ito  mouth  is  aboat  a 
league  in  widtU-    Ito  bank*  are  very  k>w,  and  covered  with  trees.    In  the  vazy  ■aaoth 
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]ies  Crab  Inland,  i^hich  divldefl  ttw  eotrance^'^iDtQi  two  cbtDneb.  Thii  islaod  is  low  and 
bushy,  frtld  is  surrouoded  by  H  bank  df  sand  and  clay,  which  proTanta  a  nearer  approach 
to  it  than  at  least  a  long  musket  shot.  It  is  in  length  about  a  mile,  and  h^f  a  mile  in 
breadth.  The  bank  which  surrounds  it  stretches  about  a  league  to  ibe  northward  of  it. 
A  rocky  shoal  extends  fromjts  east  point,  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  much  attention, 
as  you  must  enter  by  the  east  channel,  on  the  bar  of  which  there  are  not  more  than  two 
fathoms  at  low  water. 

rpirectiona  ftfr  the  Demerara  have  already  been  folly  gi^en.] 

The  River  Essequibo  is  very  large.  Its  mouth  is  three  miles  wide,  but  it  is  full  of 
islands  and  shoals  which  obstruct  the  passage,  and  render  it  difficult  to  enter ;  and  Al- 
though the  islands  and  shoals  form  channels  deep  enough  lor  all  classes  of  vessels,  yet  it 
requires  much  care  and  practical  knowledge  to  enter  them.  The  islands  are  numerous* 
low,  and  bushy.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  a  league  or  two  leagues  in  length,  but 
very  narrow,  and  lie  north  and  south.  There  are  two  principal  channels  for  entering 
the  river,  vis.,  the  east  and  weet channels.  The  eastern  is  the  best;  there  are  in  it  from 
16  to  36  fathoms.  After  having  passed  the  islands  at  the  entrance,  you  will  see  another 
cluster  of  them,  which  it  is  proper  to  pass  on  the  east  side,  where  they  form  so  deep  a 
channel  that  there  are  from  40  to  70  fothoms  in  it. 

At  10  leagues  from  the  entrance  the  fort  is  situated,  upon  an  islaod  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.     The  town,  or  rather  village,  is  situated  on  the  west  side,  in  front  of  the  fort.  - 

At  16  or  16  leagues  from  the  Essequibo,  is  the  mouth  of  the  River  Pauroma,  which 
is  about  half  a  league  in  width ;  its  shores  are  low,  and  covered  with  trees.  The  east 
point  of  the  entrance  is  named  Cape  Nassau.  Six  leagues  up  the  river,  on  the  eastern 
side,  is  the  fort-  named  New  Zealand ;  the  town  or  village,  named  Middleburgh«  stands 
at  the  foot  of  the  fort.         « 

From  the  River  Pauroma  the  coast  trends,  without  varying  its  appearance,  to  Coco 
Point,  which  forms  a  bay  to  the  south,  and  to  the  westward  has  some  very  high  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  which  are  the  only  ones  on  all  this  coast,  on  which,  in  general,  there  is  nothing 
elae  than  mangroves. 
*  From  Coco  Point  yon  ought  to  steer  N.  W.  and  N.  N.  W.,  with  the  precaution  of 
keeping  in  5  or  6  fathoms  of  water,  in  order  to  shun  a  bank  of  mud,  which  lies  about  2} 
leagues  N.  N.  W.  from  it.  Having  run  12  leagues  on  these  courses,  you  will  see  the 
mouth  of  the  Guayama,  situate  in  8°  26'  N.  latitude.  The  making  of  this  mouth  is  very 
necessary  for  those  who  seek  the  great  entrance  of  the  Oronoco,  as  there  is  no  other 
point  which  can  be  used  with  certainty  as  a  mark,  and  it  cannot  be  mistaken ;  not  only 
because  it  is  the  sole  entrance  or  opening  which  can  be  seen,  but  also  on  account  of  three 
little  bills,  or  hillocks,  which  may  be  seen,  if  the  day  be  clear,  bearing  about  S.  W.,  at 
some  distance  inland. 

N.  E.  from  this  mouth,  about  3  leagues  distant,  there  is  a  shoal  of  fine  sand,  with  2i 
fathoms  of  water  on  it ;  and  to  avoid  it  you  must  take  good  care  not  to  shoalen  the  water 
mure  than  to  6  fii thorns,  muddy  bottom. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Guayama  the  coast  is  woody,  level,  and  low,  and  trends  for  8 
leagues  about  N.  W.  to  the  Point  of  Mocomoco;  after  which  comes  the  coast  named 
Sabaneta,  which  trends  west  about  4  ]ea<;ues :  it  also  is  covered  with  wood,  level,  and 
lower,  and  the  water  on  it  shalk>wer,  than  the  former.  All  this  coast  is  bounded  by  a 
sh»iliow  bank  of  soft  clay  and  shells,  and  sand  with  clay  and  shells. 

RIVER  ORONOCO.— The  Isle  Congrejo  (Crab  Island)  of  which  the  N.  £.  point  is 
in  lat.  8^  61'  N.,  has  a  shoal  of  hard  sand,  of  the  color  of  ground  coffee,  which  extends  6 
leagues  from  its  eastern  part,  and  about  2  leagues  from  the  northern  part  of  the  island ; 
and  this  renders  the  entrance  of  the  river  dangerous:  for  between  it  and  the  coast  of 
Sabaneta  is  formed  the  bar  of  the  Grand  Entrance  of  the  River  Oronoco,  the  depth  of 
which,  at  low  water,  is  16  feet,  and  at  high  water,  only  16  feet;  the  bottom  soft  clay. 
The  bar  is  about  3  leagues  in  extent  from  N.  to  S.,  and  a  little  less  from  i.  to  W. 

The  coast,  which  is  rather  higher  than  the  former,  though  still  woody,  trends  S.  W. 
from  Point  Sabaneta,  about  3  leagues,  and  ends  at  Cape  Barma,  which  forms  the  boundary 
of  this  line  of  coast;  as  after  this  it  forms  a  great  bay,  into  which  the  river  empties  itself* 

The  coast  which  follows,  from  Isla  de  Congrejo  to  leeward,  is  very  indistinct  from  the 
former :  low  and  all  broken,  forming  different  mouths,  by  which  the  small  branches  of 
the  Oronoco  discharge  their  waters.  They  are  fit  for  smsU  vessels  only,  which  have 
pilots,  because  they  are  full  of  dangerous  sand-banks. 

Light  Vessel. — North  of  Point  Barma,  in  18  feet  water,  there  is  a  light  vessel,  on 
board  of  which  pilots  are  stationed  for  the  river:  the  light  can  be  seen  9  or  10  niUes  in 

GRAND  MOUTH  of  the  RIVER  ORONOCO ^After  what  has  been  stated,  we 

need  only  say  that,  having  recognized  the  Boca  de  Guayama,  you  may  run  along  the 
coast  at  the  distance  of  6  or  6  leagues,  in  4  or  6  fathoms,  in  soft  clayey  bottom,  until  Cape 
Barma  bears  S.  by  W.,  when  yon  may  shape  your  course  for  the  bar ;  still,  however,' 
keeping  the  lead  going,  in  order  to  preserve  the  soft  clayey  bottom,  although  even  in  shal- 
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low  water ;  as  it  is  better  to  get  mihan  on  the  dayej  mud,  fiiaii  te  nm  4lie 
OD  the  shoal  of  hard  sand  off  Ida  CoDgrejo.  If  yoocateh  thatqoafily  of  aoundhiea.  (hard 
aaod,  bke  groaod  coffee,)  yoa  must  immediatelj  steer  sontfat  to  reoorer  the  aoft  boQDB. 
FoDowiDg  Cheae  directions^  yoa  wiU  near  Cape  Barma ;  and  when  aboot  2  leagaea  trost 
it,  yoo  w^  see  a  large  island  covered  with  trees,  which  is  tiat  called  Isia  de  Confrrno : 
and  having  passed  the  bar,  yon  will  begin  to  angmenttfae  depcli  of  water  until  jam  find  S 
fathoms.  When  it  is  proper  to  steer  from  S.  W.  by  S.  to  S.  W.  by  W.  to  keep  mac- 
chanoel,  nnderstanding  that,  if  yoo  are  in  leas  than  5  fiidioms,  soft  bottom,  yon  nv  to» 
much  on  the  main  bnd  side  of  Uie  channel,  and  mast  steer  more  to  the  weeiwaid  to 
cover  the  mid-channel ;  bat  if  yoa  find  less  than  5  frtfaoms  of  water,  widi  a  anw 
yoa  are  getting  apon  the  shoal  off  the  Isk  de  Congrejo ;  and,  in  this,  eaae,  m 
more  to  £e  soathward  to  recover  the  mid-channel.  With  dieae  directioiia,  and 
to  the  soandingB,  yoa  may  ran  in,  antil  the  S.  E.  point  of  Isia  de  Congrefo  eovi 
woody  islets,  which  lie  off  the  N.  £.  point  of  it ;  yoa  may  then  ran  cboe  to  the 
and  anchor  in  5  or  6  fiuhoms  of  water,  the  bottom  soft  ckyey  mad.  Moor  ^witfa  a  rakkt 
ashore,  and  in  this  sitaatioa  every  vessel  will  be  secare  and  well  aheitBred ;  and  it  ■ 
neceassry  at  diis  place  to  wait  for  a  pilot  to  ooodact  any  Teasel  ap  the  river ;  fibr  ■itUwi 
one  they  may  be  certain  of  experiencing  some  miafortane  or  other.  A  pilot  wamy  be  eo- 
gaged  from  any  of  the  small  vessels  of  the  coantry. 

On  all  this  coast  the  tides  are  rapid  and  irregalar.  They  are  said  to  be  Mt  ae  hij^  as 
the  river  as  Imatsca,  a  village  of  the  Goaraanas  Indians.  As  to  the  tamea  of  faigli 
all  that  the  pilots  remark  is,  that  at  one-third  ebb.  at  the  rising  of  the  mocm,  llie 
the  Oronoco  increases  finom  April  to  September,  and  decreases  daring  the  other 
of  the  year.  It  is  navigable  for  large  veasels  ap  to  die  capital  only,  between  the 
of  May  and  December;  daring  the  rest  of  the  year  they  mast  atop  16  leeg;iiee  6vther 
down,  not  being  able  to  ascend  higher,  in  oonseqaence  of  a  bar  or  pass,  named  d^  MasK. 
which  at  that  time  has  not  more  than  4  or  5  feet  of  water  on  it ;  and  large  mwihi^ 
Teasels,  therefore,  mast  employ  lighters  to  load  and  onload  them,  which,  althaii^  ihov 
are  plen^  of  them,  occasions  mach  expense. 

The  magnetic  variation,  at  the  moatfa  of  the  river,  b  4^  E. 

From  this  moodi  the  Delta  of  die  River  Oronoco  extends  itself  to  the  interior  of  Ae 
Galf  of  Paris,  rendering  this  portion  of  the  coast  aseless,  either  for  trade  or  iiaiigau»> 
being  no  more  than  a  lalminth  of  low  maddy  iaiea,  which  are  drowned  In  the  aeaaaa  of 
the  floods  in  the  river.  The  namber  of  them  is  anknown ;  and  it  is  not  eaay  to  aobr 
a  plan  of  them,  for  they  are  all  formed  by  the  varioas  channels  into  which  the  Orowcr 
divides,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  aseless  for  any  thing,  except  boete  end  canoes 
The  termination  of  diis  coast  may  thas  be  fixed  at  the  Grand  Month  of  tlie  Orooorc 
which  we  have  deacribed ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  make  some  general  remarts  witti 
follow  : 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  COAST  OF  GUYANA.^AHhoogb  the  wb» 
of  this  coast  may  have  no  great  errora  in  the  sitaation  on  the  charts,  yet  it  OMiat  not  k 
snpposed  diat  every  point  ^  it  is  accarately  placed :  for  instance.  Point  Barima  had  b 
error  of  22  minutes  of  latitede  in  its  position.  The  points  which  have  been  observed  w 
inserted  in  the  table  of  latitades  and  longitndes. 

The  mariner  may  confide  in  the  sitaation  of  these  points ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  reauri. 
also,  that  on  a  coast  of  which  there  is  scarcely  a  possibility  of  recognising  the  difiemc 
places,  except  by  the  latitades,  it  is  very  easy  to  make  a  mistake,  and  get  to  leeward  cc 
your  port  of  destination.  For  this  reason  it  is  proper  to  run  down  the  const  from  wisu- 
ward  to  leeward,  taking  good  care  to  make  the  varioas  places  oat  distiocdy.  It  n  alfc 
proper  to  examine  the  months,  or  emboachares  of  the  riven ;  and  what  renders  tka 
more  and  more  necessary  is,  that,  in  die  aeason  of  the  rains,  there  are  often  days  m 
which  the  htitode  cannot  be  observed. 

2d.  If  sach  is  the  ancertnin^  as  to  the  positions  of  the  points,  it  is  no  leaa  in  ree^mt 
of  the  sonndings  at  the  months  or  entrances  of  the  rivers.    It  oaglit  always  to  be 
bered  that  all  diese  riven  form  bare,  and  that  the  ban  generally  have  very  little 
them.     The  best  way  for  thoae  who  have  not  a  practical  knowledge  of  these 
is  either  to  obtain  snch  by  means  of  their  boats,  or  not  to  enter  a  river  withoat  n  pikii. 

3d.  The  wind,  which  from  E.  N.  £.  to  N.  £.,  or  E.  S.  E.  and  S.  E.,  ahvajn  prerak 
apon  this  coast,  and  die  current,  which  always  runs  W.  N.  W.,  make  the  leeaer  Hritode 
to  windward ;  and  hence,  on  all  this  coast,  it  is  very  easy  to  increase  your  north  i«»^»««K 
bat  almost  impossible  to  decrease  it. 

4th.  The  general  current,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  mast  not  bo  confonnded  widi  dni 
which  is  produced  by  the  tides,  the  influence  of  which  is  priocipaOy  felt  near  the  coast: 
and  12  leagues  out  at  sea,  or  9  fodioms  of  water,  may  be  considered  as  their  limito ;  a*  « 
that  distance  out  at  sea,  no  other  eumnt  than  the  general  one  is  felt :  bat  between  tbat 
and  the  bmd  no  other  currents  than  diose  caused  by  the  tides  are  felt.  The  dood  mm 
towards  the  coast,  and  the  ebb  away  from  it :  the  tide  flows,  on  foil  and  change  days,  tf 
Cuie  N<Mrth,  at  7  o'clock ;  on  die  coast  of  Mayez,  at  6  o'ck>ck ;  at  Cayenne,  ■tde'cfeck; 
and  at  Surinam,  at  6  o'ck)ck. 
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6tli.  In  addUaon  to  what  has  already  been  aud,  it  is  advisable  for  TesaelB  boand  from 
Earope  to  Gayana,  .to  make  the  land  about  the  coaat  of  Mayez ;  ehanning  the  vicinity  of 
the  River  Amazon,  tiecaase  .it  produces  vast  swellings,  which  are  felt  a  great  distance 
out  at  sea ;  and  whicl|«  Aear  the  mouth  of  the  river,  might  prove  most  fiitai  to  a  vessel. 
This  phenomenon,  which  is  known  in  the  Ganges,  and  other  great  rivers,  by  the  name 
of  a  bore,  is  here  called  the  pororoca,  as  already  noticed. 

6th.  Having  made  and  recognized  the  coast,  it  is  necessary  to  run  along  it,  keeping 
the  lead  constantly  going,  so  as  to  keep  in  7,  8,  or  9  fathoms,  taking  care  not  to  get  into 
less  water,  from  fear  of  striking  on  some  of  the  shoals  which  stretch  out  from  the  coast; 
and  although  with  that  depth«  in  some  places,  the  land  cannot  be  seen  from  the  vessel, 
even  in  clear  weather,  this  can  occasion  littie  or  no  inconvenience ;  as  when  near  the 
htitude  of  your  place  of  destination,  it  is  easy  to  put  the  vessel  on  the  larboard  tack,  and 
run  in  to  sight  the  land.  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  examining  it,  when  necessary,  as 
you  have  only  to  keep  .more  away  on  the  larboard  tack;  but  in  such  cases  it  is  very  ne- 
cessary to  be  extremely  careful  with  the  lead.  When  night  comes  on,  and  you  are  near 
the  port  of  your  destination,  it  .is  proper  to  anchor;  as  also  when  it  is  calm,  within  the 
limits  of  the  tides,  (described  before,)  as  the  current,  or  set  of  the  flood  tide,  carries  a  ves- 
sel towards  the  coast. 

7th.  Getting  aground  on  this  coast  is  not  generally  attended  with  much  danser,  as  the 
bottom  is  always  of  clay,  more  or  less  soft.  Notwithstanding  this,  no  one  ou^t  to  navi- 
gate this  part  without  due  care,  as  getting  ashore  not  only  causes  loss  of  time,  but  occar 
sions  much  work  in  carrying  out  anchors,  &c.,  to  set  a  vessel  off.  We  notice  here  that, 
even  when  a  vessel  is  in  the  regular  track,  although  in  9  fathoms  of  water,  she  will  raise 
the  mud  as  if  plouj^hing  it  with  her  keel.  This  may  cause  uneasiness  to  those  who  wit- 
ness such  a  thing  tor  the  first  time,  though  it  is  the  consequence  of  a  very  natural  cause. 

8th.  The  islands  of  Ramire,  the  Constables,  and  the  Health  Islands,  are  the  only 
points  of  this  coast  which  are  likely  to  ca^ise  the  loss  of  a  vessel,  if  it  gets  ashore  on 
them.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  it  is  needful  to  pay  attention  to  the  currents,  that  tiiey  do 
not  drive  you  upon  them;  and  not  to  attempt  to  pass  between  the  Constables,  unless 
with  a  free  wind;  with  the  contrary,  it  is  better  to  anchor  at  three  leagues  from  tiiem.  or 
to  pass  outside  of  them,  taking  care  to  give  the  shoal,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
a  sufficient  berth. 

9th.  On  the  whole  of  this  coast  there  are  no  other  harbors  than  those  formed  by  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  the  greater  part  of  which  require  practical  knowledge  to  enter  them, 
on  account  of  the  bars  and  shaltows  which  run  out  from  all  of  them;  but,  as  on  all  this 
coast,  storms  are  unknown,  and  there  is  not  the  smallest  risk  in  anchoring  where  one 
deems  it  to  be  necessary,  there  can  be  no  necessity  to  run  rashly  for  one  of  these  anchor- 
ages, but  rather  wait  at  anchor  outside  for  a  pUot,  or  .till  such  time  as  you  can  obtain  a 
sufficient  practical  knowledee  of  the  place  by  means  of  your  boats,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take 
the  vessel  in  safety  yourself. 

10th.  When  any  one  wants  to  beat  to  windward  on  this  coast,  or,  what  is  the  same, 
wishes  to  go  from  the  Oronoco  or  Surinam  to  Cayenne,  he  must  work  along  the  coast 
with  the  ebb  tide,  in  from  3i  or  4  fathoms  water,  out  to  8  or  9  fathoms:  for  £ough  you  ^ 
may  be  shouldered  away  by  the  current  to  the  N.  £.,  you  wiU  gain  very  well  on  the  tack 
to  the  S.  £.,  or  E.  S.  £.,  but  with  the  flood  it  is  necessary  to  anchor;  for  then,  both  wind 
and  current  being  against  you,  yoa  will  irremediably  be  driven  upon  the  coast. 

llth.  Those  who  from  the  AntiUas  are  bound  to  any  port  in  Guyana,  ought  to  keep 
their  larboard  tacks  on  board,  until  in  a  convenient  latitude  to  make  the  land  to  the  south- 
w^ard  of  theur  port  of  destination,  which  ought  to  be  more  or  less  to  the  southward,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  and  knowledge  of  the  navigator  who  directs  the  vessel ;  but,  upon  all 
this  coast,  especially  from  Cayenne  to  the  Oronoco,  even  the  roost  experienced  are  unable 
to  ascertain  the  places  where  they  find  themselves;  and  without  the  assistance  of 
observations  for  latitude,  and  of  prudent  conjectures  on  the  different  appearances  to 
windward  and  leeward,  they  would  often  .commit  very  serious  mistakes. 

The  environs  of  Demerara  are  the  parts  of  the  coast  easiest  known,  on  account  of  the 
trees  being  burnt  and  cut  down  to  clear  the  land  for  cultivation ;  and  where  these  trees 
have  been  cleared  away,  there  are  clear  spots,  or  gaps,  in  which,  (as  already  stated,) 
houses,  &c.,  may  be  plainly  seen.  When  at  a  loss,  it  is  best  to  anchor  till  you  can  clear 
up  your  doubts ;  as,  although  you  k)se  the  time  in  which  you  are  at  anchor,  yet  you 
keep  still  to  windward,  which  is  what  interests  you  most ;  and  which,  if  lost,  it  would 
cost  you  much  time  and  labor  to  recover. 

12th.  DEAD  RECKONING  m  Shoal  Water,  as  an  the  Coast  of  Guyana,  ^ — As 
the  greatest  uncertainty  in  the  situation  of  a  vessel  arises  from  the  errors  in  tne  dead 
reckoning,  caused  by  currents,  to  diminish  such  errore,  and  render  the  computation  more 
correct,  it  is  advisable  to  take  off  the  log-chip  from  ibe  log-line,  and  to  substitute  a 
leaden  weisht,  weighins  4,  6,  or  8  pounds,  as  may  be  judged  necessary  ;  this,  taking  the 
bottom,  (wnen  the  k^  is  hove  with  it,  in  place  of  a  log-chip,^  will  not  so  easily  foQow 
the  vessel,  or  be  influenced  by  cozrentB.    By  this  nuKle  it  is  clear  that  the  log  will  show 
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the  wfaple  distftDce  winch  the  ▼aasel  mns,  whether  cnned  by  wttis  or  hf  mnm. 
Theo  hrnog  made  feal  the  log-line,  before  yoo  hani  it  in,  mariK  the  beaiiag  af  it  ai 
the  oppoaite  point  or  directioo  will  be  the  coarse  which  the  ^QmI  makee  good.  Ii » 
clear  that,  by  this  mode,  the  ooaree  and  diataDce  ooght  to  be  w  exactly  Ibiiiid  as  if  »3 
current  existed.  If  yoo  heave  the  log  with  a  chip,  in  the  oaual-manaer,  aa  weO  as  i  «^ 
with  a  lead  attached  to  it,  and  compare  the  diatance  by  it,  and  the  conne  which  tbe  m- 
•el  appears  to  make  by  compass,  with  the  distance  and  coarse  foond  by  the  prtfQrt*: 
method,  yoa  will  be  able  to  ascertain  the  direction  and  relocilj  of  the  coirent. 


SOVTH  AHERIGA,  SOVTH  OF  THB  EQVATOB. 

WE  now  commence  aoath  of  the  Eqnator,  with  the  Island  of  Pemndo  Koraafai  nc 
the  Roccas,  as  they  are  often  fallen  in  with  in  the  roate  to  Soath  America. 

FERNANDO  NORONHA.~This  island  is  remarkable  by  a  high  rocky  peak  oca 
north  side,  called  the  Pyramid,  very  barren  and  ragged ;  and  by  its  S.  W.  poiiiL  duk: 
the  Hole-iO'the-wall,  which  is  pierced  throngh,  and  gives  m  firee  paasagp  to  the  ia 
The  Pyramid  appears,  at  a  distance,  like  a  very  high  steeple,  or  tower,  llie  soadi  &*? 
is  distingaishable  by  a  little  rocky  isle,  that  appears  like  m  statoe.  The  island  is  ibosi ' 
miles  long,  and  2  or  2^  broad.  It  has  been  the  rendesfoas  of  vessels  erapfeyed  io  c- 
southern  whale  fishery,  to.,  for  procuring  supplies  of  cattle,  sheep,  poaltry,  waod.  ^'. 
but  water  is  frequently  scarce.  East  India  ships  have  also  occaainnal^  tuached  het 
when  they  have  been  horsed  to  the  westward  by  the  currents. 

On  approaching  the  island,  no  soundings  will  be  Iband  autd  very  close  in.  TVif  f 
no  danger  but  what  may  be  seen,  excepting  a  rocky  spot  off  the  sooth  side,  betweet:*'- 
and  three  mik»  from  the  shore,  and  a  rock  at  about  a  qoartor  of  a  mile  fiom  the  S.  W 
point. 

The  road,  or  principal  anchorage,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  being  shekovc  rr 
the  north-eastern  land,  and  sevenJ  islets  in  that  direction.  The  anchorage  has  froa : 
to  12  fathoms,  loose  sandy  ground,  at  about  half  a  mile  from  the  citadel  point,  or  setr^' 
shore.  It  is  unsafe  to  lie  in  with  northerly  or  N.  W.  winds,  which  are  said  to  pr^«- 
from  December  to  April ;  in  the  other  months  the  winds  ars  mostly  from  the  S.  £- 1^ 
essterly;  sometimes  at  N.  £• 

Fernando  Noronha  was  formerly  appropriated  exchistvely,  by  the  Bnxifian  |o«Fr^ 
ment,  as  a  place  of  exile  for  their  vilest  criminals,  under  the  oontrol  of  a  gatnsoa.  a> 
the  little  sandy  bays  and  anchorages  are  defended  by  forts. 

Water  may  be  obtained  here;  but  in  the  dry  season  it  is  sometimes  very  scarce.  I> 
seasons  of  droueh%  which  are  not  ancoinmon,  the  rivulets  are  dried  up,  and  the  vYSftr 
tion  parched.  There  are  but  few  vegetables,  bat  plently  of  hve  stock  aiid  fish,  wcz- » 
'immense  quantity  of  doves.  The  fre&  water  is  obtained  from  a  well  near  the  Gofffv^* 
house,  in  the  cove  called  Water  Bay ;  bat  the  cask  most  be  rolled  over  some  rocks  n. 
swung  off  to  the  boat  over  the  impending  surf. 

Wood  is  cut  on  the  larger  islet  to  the  N.  E.,  called  Wooding,  or  Rat  Usnd.  7i- 
islet  is  nearly  surrounded  by  rocks,  and  there  is  risk  of  staWng  the  ooat  when  tskia^  ' 
the  wood,  as  it  is  heavy,  and  sinks  if  thrown  into  the  water.  Shoold  the  guwsraor  p^ 
mit  wood  to  be  cut  on  the  main  island,  it  may  be  conveyed  without  much  dagger  frooa^ 
fine  sandy  bays  to  the  westward  of  the  roid. 

In  1605,  Captain  Mortimer  found  bat  a  amall  supply  of  water,  few  vegelabiea,  but  pie^ 
of  live  stock  and  fish,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  doves.  On  the  9th  day  of  April  l"'-'- 
H.  M.  ship  Cambridge,  Capt.  J.  T.  Maling,  touched  here,  and  there  were  at  tlistcr' 
about  200  inhabitents  on  the  island :  of  these  60  were  soklien,  under  the  govemiBes:  *: 
'B  Prussian  officer,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  an  engineer,  was  repairing  the  fbnao- 
tioas  and  erecting  new  points  of  defence. 

From  Tobacco  Point,  or  the  south  point  of  the  island,  a  reef  of  rocks  even  wid  ^ 

.  water,  extends  half  a  mile  to  the  southward ;  and  to  the  S.  E.  by  £.,  24  aiilas  froc  vot 

same  point,  is  the  centre  of  a  rocky  pateh,  on  which  the  sea  always  breaks.     Witiin  t 

line  with  these  rocks  the  pyramid  is  shut  in  with  the  highest  hill  on  the  sooth  ade  d  » 

island.     Between  this  reef  and  the  shore  is  a  channel  of  from  10  to  15  fiithooM. 

The  current  here  commonly  sets  strongly  to  the  westward,  for  which  due  alloaiacf 
mast  be  made  in  rounding  the  islands  to  the  N.  £• 

THE  ROCCAS.— These  are  dangerous  tow  keys,  16  or  17  leagues  to  the  westvir: 
of  Fernando  Noronha,  and  on  which  the  Britannia  East  India  e&p  and  King  Geef^ 
transport,  deceived  by  the  corrents,  were  kist  in  1805.  The  keys,  or  islela,  are  sasj- 
with  shrube  upon  them ;  they  cannot  be  seen  from  the  mast  head  in  the  dearest  wcatt^r 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  3  leagoes.    At  iheir  N.  £.  eiyi  is  a  high  lock,  and  ibe  «» 
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breaks  exceedingly  high  all  round  them.  The  ship  Olory,  at  two  miles  to  the  west  of 
the  reef^  found  bottom  at  28  fathoms,  coral  rock.  The  current  here  was  found  to  set  9l 
miles  hourly,  to  the  westward.    Rise  and  fall  of  tide  6  feet. 

COAST  OF  BRAZIL,  by  Barm  Bauissin The  appearance  of  the  coast  of  Brasil 

is  very  different.  .  From  the  Island  of  Santa  Catharina  up  to  Olinda  Point,  (60  leagues 
north  of  Cape  Frio,)  the  land  is  very  high  and  woody,  apd  can  be  discovered  in  fine  wea- 
ther from  60  to  60  miles  distant,  and  consequently,  with  little  care,  a  vessel  can  make 
land  without  danger.  North  of  this,  in  many  places,  the  land  is  very  low,  and  not  to  be 
perceived  from  dat  distance;  as,  for  example,  between  £spirito  Santo  alid  Mount  Pas- 
cal;  between  the  Bay  of  Porto  Seguro  and  the  Bay  of  All  Saints;  between  the  Torre  de 
Gracia  de  Avila  and  Cape  St.  Augustine ;  and  finally,  eveiy  where  between  Olinda  and 
the  Island  of  Maranham:  in  all  these  places  the  land  is  more  or  less  low,  few  mountains 
can  be  perceived,  being  so  far  in  the  interior. 

Sounding  in  general  is  of  very  little  service  to  indicate  the  distance  from  tiie  land,  par- 
ticularly from  Point  Santa  Catharina  Island  up  to  Olinda,  on  account  of  the  great  depth 
even  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Abrolhos. 
It  may  be  generally  stated  that  the  depth  under  llie  folbwinff  parallels,  is  nearly  this; 
70  fathoms  at  18  leagues  distant  from  the  land  of  Santa  CaUiarina;  40  fathoms  at  13 
leagues  from  the  Paranagua;  50  fathoms  at  12  leagues  east  from  the  Island  of  San  Se- 
bastian; 35  fathoms  at  5  leagues  south-east  of  Joatinger  Point;  77  fathoms  at  18  leagues 
south-east  of  Rio  Janeiro  entrance:  finally,  more  than  60  fothoms  at  7  leagues  only  from 
Cape  Frio.  The  depth  of  the  sea  is  very  great  N.  £.  of  Cape  Frio,  for  at  30  leagues 
distant,  in  a  durection  E.  i  S.  of  Cape  St.  Thomas,  we  did  not  find  the  bottom  even  with 
100  fiithoms.  Soundings  increase  again  £.  and  S.  £.  of  Abrolhos;  generally  speaking, 
it  is  in  a  few  instances  not  to  be  depended  on,  that  a  less  depth  than  100  fathoms  is  to  Im 
met  at  30  leagues  flrom  the  coast. 

No  bottom  is  to  be  met,  even  with  200  fathoms,  eight  leagues  only  S.  £.  of  St.  Sal- 
vador, nor  at  12  miles  south  of  this,  although  at  a  distance  of  4  miles,  there  are  but  20 
fathoms;  and  finally,  £.  from  Cape  Monro  San  Palo,  we  did  not  find  the  bottom  with 
120  fathoms,  although  at  9  leanies  distant.  From  Bahia  to  Olinda  the  coast  is  not  less 
bold,  for  at  9  leagues  east  of  Torre  de  Gracia  de  Avila  the  sounding  is  over  180  fath- 
oms; at  the  same  distance  9  leagues  east  of  the  bar  of  Itapierucu  it  is  over  200  fathoms; 
the  soundings  are  over  190  fathoms  20  leagues  from  Rio  Real,  and  15  fathoms  are  found 
10  leagues  east  of  Rio  San  Francisco.  Finally,  every  where  up  to  Pernambuco,  there 
are  not  less  than  30  to  40  fathoms  at  9  or  10  leagues  distant  from  the  shore,  and  between 
Olinda  and  Pemambuco,  from  18  t4>  20  leagues  distant  from  the  shore,  the  bottom  is  not 
met  over  120  fathoms.  Though  the  sounding  be  less  north  of  Olinda,  yet  it  is  too  great 
at  a  small  distance  to  be  of  service. 

North  of  Cape  San  Roque,  the  land  being  more  low,  and  extending  into  the  sea,  the 
soundings  decrease  gradually  towards  the  shore.  ' 

From  Monto  Malancia  up  to  the  village  of  Amufadas«  there  ai^  but  15  fathoms  at  16 
leagues  distant,  and  farther  north  the  soundings  increase,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  that  10  fathoms  are  to  be  met  with  at  the  distance  of  10  or  IS  miles,  between 
Amufbdas  and  Jericacoara.  Opposite  the  village  of  Caraca  there  is  a  spot  where  24  to 
26  feet  only  of  water  are  to  be  met,  over  an  extent  of  three  leagues,  but  it  is  die  only 
place  up  to  ^aranham. 

The  coast  of  Brazil  offers  this  particular,  viz.,  that  there  are  two  banks  or  shoals  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  shore,  the  first  of  which  is  not  fiir  distant  from  the  land,  and  in 
many  places  rises  over  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  some  other  places  form  the  breakers  or 
shallow  waters.  The  other  bank,  farther  distant  from  the  shore,  is  not  equally  distant 
any  where.  It  cannot  be  stated  as  forming  shallow  water,  bat  it  is  a  fact,  that  between 
this  bank  and  the  former,  there  is  a  deep  channel  separated  from  the  main  sea  by  this  ^ 
bank  and  the  small  islands  of  Fiffuera,  Castillo,  Guemado,  los  Alcatroces,  los  Abrolhos. 
Manuel  Luis  Shoal  may  be  considered  as  the  prominent  point  of  this  second  bank. 

The  temperature  of  Brazil  varies.  In  the  southern  latitudes  the  winter  is  pretty  se* 
vere.  Frost  and  snow  are  not  uncommon  at  Rio  Grande.  The  seasons  may  be  divided 
into  two,  viz.,  the  rainy  season  and  dry  season,  the  last  of  which  is  from  September  to 
February.  The  rainy  season  continues  from  March  to  September,  but  the  only  months 
in  fact  which  may  be  considered  as  rainy,  are  May,  June,  and  July. 

On  the  Brazil  coast  the  south  monsoon  is  from  March  to  September.  The  northern 
one  from  September  to  March.  The  prevalent  winds,  according  to  the  saying  of  the  na- 
tives, during  the  south  monsoon,  are  from  £.  S.  £.  and  S.  S.  £.,  and  during  the  north- 
em  monsoon  are  from  £.  N.  £.  and  N.  N.  £.;  this  may  be  the  case  at  sea..  I  will  not 
oppose  this  fact,  having  no  reason  for  it;  but  I  can  assure,  from  my  own  observation, 
that  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  I  did  not  find  the  monsoon  so  regular  as  it  is  sup- 
posed; in  fact,  the  most  prevalent  wind  at  all  times,  is  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  com- 
pass. 'Die  rabajos  are  very  strong  winds,  blowing  from  the  S.  W.  during  the  rainy  sea* 
son.    Tney  last  three  or  four  days  with  great  force,  not  so  great  when  it  rains,  but  veiy 
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ftsd  we  met  vera  freqaaotljr  »  tibe  oeigliborfaood  of  AbrollMM  Unda,  and  called  fiir  the 
reuoot  Abroiboe  Miiialk.  Thaf  are  more  fi^aqaeat  ■  the  aioalfaa  of  Hej,  Jeea,  Jiff. 
aad  AufiuC.  aad  io  Terjr  raioj  iaaaona  they  blow  frem  £•  8.  £.  Tbej  aay  thej  ane 
fiom  awbiteclavdofmrewMl  afaape,  and  of  a  Mide  atf  aaianm  at  fiiat^  aad  by  aad  ty  i^ 
creaae  to  aaeh  a  iorte  aa  to  be  dreadfal 

Lead  breeaea  are  very  regular  oa  die  whole  extaaC  of  Biasil  cnaat.  bat  aol  efadf 
regular  aad  atraog,  bat  more  ao  aa  yoa  approach  the  eqnatan  At  Rja  Jaaeiro  ihey  m 
Bot  very  regnkr,  aad  very  oftea  aot  at  all  felt.  The  hod  bteeaea  are  wmn  poaaiial  a 
the  Boitiiero  moobooo,  aod  io  the  aoatfaera  mooaoea,  very  oftea  the  kad  bvaeaahai  ^nii 
the  aane  dkeetioD  aa  die  aea  braeae,  thia  part  conuag  fioai  the  S.  W. 

It  ia  a  geoeral  rale,  that  die  land  breeae  vril  be  laora  poweHbl  in  praportaoaaa  ihem 
breexe  ia  ao.    It  OMiy  be  atated,  that  a  veaael  caa  depart  nun  BraciBBy  day  it  pfoasH.    - 

Geoaialy,  die  taore  yon  ptoeeed  aontfa  aloag  the  eoaat.  the  more  yoa  maat  expect  to 
iKod  the  wiad  coming  fiom  the  aoodi  and  weat,  ia  the  nuay  raaaan.  Ia  thia  time  of  tb 
year*  from  Abagoadoa  Patoa  ap  to  Cape  Fria,  they  blow  vrilh  great  vMaaee  ftoai  S.  L 
to  8.  Wn  and  even  N.  W.  In  dib  caae  they  tara  into  harricanaa^  and  are  callad  pai- 
pairoa.  In  the  Biver  Plata  diey  are  vary  daajearoaa.  If  ataaaaetyfoggydoadiiaBilibi 
load  appeam  more  diatinet  aft  a  aoBall  diamnee,  it  ia  an  oaMa  thevriad  wil  blow  fima  ibi 
8^  or  8.  W.,  and  they  will  be  powerfbl  in  ganeial.  They  laat  in  ptapartmn  aa  dwy  i 
mora  heavy,  and  last  tonger  if  not  ae  AoadfaL  When  they  tnni  into  a  hui  litaaa,  day 
wiH  never  bat  over  twenQr-fonr  honia.  When  die  wind  haola  luwardi  the  eaat,  ym  mtf 
eipeet  fine  elear  weather.  It  ia  to  the  contrary  when  it  nean  lowaida  tfaa  waat:  m^ 
etfy  winda  bring  dear  weedier;  weaterly  winda  bring  Ib^ 

Nothing  poaitire  can  be  aaid  reapecdng  the  regnlarity  of  die  cairanf :  they  fciaaJy 
follow  the  direction  of  the  wind,  for  dwre  ia  no  river  of  a  aaffident  Baagaitade  oa  da 
whole  extent  of  the  Braaillan  coaat,  capable  of  canatng  a  enrrent,  aeeorffing  to  aammai 
obaervationa.  The  avenge  running  of  the  cnrrenta  ia  at  die  late  of  aiK*tenthB  oft  nit 
an  hour;  in  the  monaoon  time,  never  over  that  rale,  and  m  maay  iaatanoea  bekw  it,e«fe 
no  current  at  alL  It  ia  only  north  of  Pemambuco,  that  the  eumat  caa  be  iiiaaiilmi 
aa  permaaent,  and  capable  of  eanaing  aome  errara  in  the  diy^a  work  of  a  ahip ;  and,  eifi 
in  thia  caae,  it  ia  only  when  yon  go  along  the  cooat  at  no  gieat  dirtaace,  for  if  dalni  a 
aea«  no  enrrent  eziata.  From  what  haa  been  aaid  reapeoting  winda  and  carrema,  weatf 
infer  that  no  impediment  exiata  in  navigating  the  Braailian  aea,  from  Santa  Cathnan 
CHinda  Point,  and  it  ia  entirely  uaelem  to  endeavor  to  make  had  more  aonth  than  the  phce 
bound  to*  aa  formerly  preacribed.  If  going  to  Oltnda,  or  any  other  place  more  aialb,  i^ 
to  Maranham,  it  ia  bettor  to  keep  eoat  ef  £e  place  boaad  to.  ia  order  to  eonafteiact  tbe«f> 
feclB  of  the  cnrrenta,  which  run  geneiallT  W.  N.  W*9  aa  will  be  more  partarahrty  iMi' 
when  deacribing  the  aeveral  harboiit  aad  the  manner  to  reach  them. 

A  lighUiouee,  which  exhibits  a  revolving  li^t,  haa  beea  erected  at  the  eainmee  of  Pv- 
nambnco,  by  which  thaf  part  of  dM  coaat  may  be  recogniaed. 

THE  CAPE  AND  BANKS  OF  ST.  ROQUE^The  Cape  of  St.  Roqae 
hardly  any  deacripdoo,  for  aething  particalv  exiati  by  whidi  diia  cape  may  be 
gnished  from  die  aandy  beaeh.  The  color  of  the  aand  ia  white,  bat  m  aome  phMi^ 
peara  of  a  reddiah  dnae,  owing  to  the  reflection  of  the  light,  and  by  thia  reaaoa  is  artt 
rerj  certain  gnide.  From  place  to  pbce,  buabea  are  to  Im  aeen  on  the  top  of  the  beeek 
and  aome  trees  can  be  discovered  for  in  the  interior,  which  ia  not  the  caae  ia  coaiae 
firom  the  aonth.  Cape  St.  Roque  ia  not  in  foct  the  moat  extinme  end  of  diis  pMt 
elbow  of  the  South  American  land,  for  the  direction  of  the  shore  remaiaa  aearif  A> 
aame  twenty  miles  forther,  and  it  ia  only  at  Calcanar  Point  that  it  changea  Ha  ooam 
to  N.  N.  W. 

^  From  St.  Roque  the  lead  kwera  more  and  mom,  and  8  milea  diatant  It  forms  Cip» 
Petatingn.  which  cape  offers  no  more  particnlara  than  St.  Roque,  aad  die  beach  is  cf  At 
aame  whito  sand. 

The  Portugueae  coamographer,  Pimentol,  admits  that  near  Cape  Petatinga  dian  ii  • 
food  watering  place  fbr  ahipa,  but  we  had  no  chance  to  aaeertain  diat  foct. 

Near  Cape  Petetioga  the  soundings  begin  to  indicate  the  ahaDow  water  of  die  Bakf 
of  St.  Roque.  Thia  shoal  rana  in  a  dtrectfon  paTalM  widi  the  shore,  a^atly  60  mlei^ 
and  the  average  breadth  may  be  cansideTed  6  miles.  The  channel  between  them  aad  ibt 
naain  bind  b  m>m  5  to  6  milea  wide,  and  it  ia  reported  that  veaaels  of  a  leaa  draft  of  aitv 
thaa  7  or  8  feet,  can  pom  without  the  least  dai^r.  The  greatest  diatance  foam  diaaonk- 
en  sheal  to  St.  Roque,  b  20  milea. 

Notwitfaatanding  the  small  hei^  of  die  ahore  near  theae  ahoala,  m  IfaM  aad  dsar  «i** 
ther,  it  may  be  diaeovered  before  you  reach  them. 

The  whole  extent  we  aacribe  to  die  ahallow  water  ia  not  equally  Jai%iinw,  and  t* 
Teported  diat  placea  exist  where  large  ships  may  creaa  them.  Aa  the  whole  coast  ii^ 
vary  litda  intoreat,  one  wiH  do  better  to  keep  at  a  distance  firmn  it  « 
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The  ^Mmm  breaker  ttaodi  12  milefl  dittaat  from  CalcMinr  Point.  Tbe  sea  taldovi 
breaks  o^er  it.  The  next  west  t>f  the  former,  and  8  miles  distant  from  dos  tres  Irm«^ 
Point,  is  eaUed  the  Lafandera,  and  the  third  one,  called  the  Ureas,  stands  12  miles  N. 
£•  i  N.,  from  Tubaroa  Point,  and  opposite  St*  Alberto  Bay.  The  sea  breaks  constant^ 
with  great  force  on  these  two  last,  particnKarlj  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  sea. 

By  keeping  at  a  reasonable  distance,  there  is  not  the  least  danger  to  be  api»^ended. 
We  found  the  soundings  increasing  regularly  and  very  fiist,  towards  the  sea«  the  surest 
proof  that  no  more  shaUow  water  is  to  be  met,  though  in  many  charts  ano(^r  shoal  is 
marked  £.  20^  N.  of  this  place.  This  we  consider  as  an  error,  for  the  reasons  prevwus- 
ly  stated. 

The  soundings  are  of  no  sennoe  to  indicate  the  approach  of  this  place.  The  nature  pf 
the  bottom  seems  to  be  the  same  eveiy  where,  and  we  found  it  always  a  mixture  of  white 
madrepores,mtermized  with  sand,  and  in  some  instances  with  gravel. 

The  greeAolor  of  the  water,  like  every  shaUow  water,  deserres  more  notice,  and  yea 
may  consider  yourself  safe  as  bng  ss  you  have  not  reached  this  green  water. 

The  current  runs  N.  N.  W.  and  N.  W.,  at  the  rate  of  neariy  3  miles  an  hour ;  and 
the  tide  rises  from  6  to  10  feet,  acccHrding  to  the  new  or  full  moon. 

From  Cape  St  Roque  to  Penta  Petetingii,  is  6  leagues  to  the  N.  W.  and  N.  W.  by  If . 
At  the  foot  of  this  hill,  or  eminence,  is  a  stream,  where  you  may  obtain  water ;  and  at 
«bont  a  nmsket  shot  fh>m  shore  is  a  high  reef,  near  which  yon  may  anchor  in  3  or  4  foth- 
oms;  bottom  of  send  and  mud.    The  coast,  in  general,  is  0at  and  barren. 

At  3  leagues  from  Petetmga,  westward,  are  seme  rocks  on  the  shore  called  Pedra  da 
Qnroa,  near  which  any  ship  may  anchor ;  and  at  about  15  leagues  to  the  west,  is  thft 
PoolB  das  Pedraa,  or  Point  of  Roaks,  with  the  reeka  catted  the  Three  Brothers.    Of  all 

the  coast  between,  the  country  as  bear  and  black,  itosarfoceoovered  with  sand,  and  it  af- 
pnars  like  small  islands. 

Off  the  Pta.  das  Pedras  are  three  ahoala  of  reck,  having  a  dumnel  between  them  and 
Ifte  mam,  of  3  and  4  folhoms.    At  3  leagues  outward  are  i«efii  above  water. 

Of  tie  River  Ouamiire  to  the  S.  W.,  the  distinguishing  marks  are  two  inlaad  sugar* 
loaf  moantains  of  unequal  heichts.  To  the  west  is  the  island  Tubarao ;  then  foUow  the 
rivers  Amarcosa,  CavaUoa,  and  Conchas :  of  these  rivers  the  first  two  lead  to  the  Salinea, 
or  Salt  Ponds  of  Assu;  whence  many  parts  of  Brazil  have  been  supplied.  The  coapt 
hflooe  treads  to  the  Ponln  do  Mel,  or  Honey  Point,  aa  shown  on  the  chart  The  point 
may  be  known  by  ita  high  red  cliffa ;  and  hereabout  were,  and  probab^  still  are,  some 
palm  or  cocoa  trees. 

At  the  River  (Jpanema,  atuate  w  shown  on  the  chart,  are  natural  salinaa,  which,  like 
those  of  Assu,  require  no  artificial  means  for  ciystallbBatkNi.  Its  entrance  has  a  bar  of  litlia 
more  than  one  fothofti  afe  high  water«  tUbaof^  widiin  there  ia  a  depth  of  eight  iathonuu 
Here  the  land  ia  veiy  level;  and  en  the  west  of  the  river,  Uiere  are,  as  ifar  as  a  field-pieee 
ean  carry,  red  difla.  Within  land  is  Monte  Vermelhos,  a  augar-laaf  hill.  Ships,  new- 
ever,  shoukl  not  advance  into  the  bay,  as  it  is  fiiU  of  shaUows. 

From  the  River  Upanema  to  the  N.  W.,  the  nest  river  of  any  consequenoa  ia  die 
Xkgnaripe,  which  may  be  known  by  a  round  bare  hill  of  sand  on  the  N.  w.,  terminating 
in  a  mek  belew,  and  within  Isnd  a  mountain,  having  seven  susar-baf  points. 

Five  leagues  inland  fit>m  the  laguaripe  riaes  the  raoge  of  the  Onmame  Mounlaiai, 
whieh  extend  ten  leaguea  jn.  the  diraotion  of  east  and  weat 

Commencing  at  about  three  leaguea  from  the  River  laguaripe,  the  hmd  fer  nearly  ftar 

»[iea,  ehiae  to  the  sea,  appears  wrk  and  full,  with  sevenl  openings  like  bays.  At  about 
a  league  from  the  commencement  of  these  openings  are  some  white  ehfis,  in  shape 
like  a  schooner,  with  all  sails  set,  and  head  at  east  So  soon  aa  this  fhU  land  terminates, 
the  coast  assumes  a  more  flat  and  level  appearance. 

Upon  the  south  bank  of  the  River  laguaripe,  at  the  distance  of  about  nine  miles  from 
the  entrance,  is  the  town  of  Aracati.  At  the  entrance  is  a  bar,  narrow  and  dangerous, 
owing  to  sand-banks  on  each  side ;  and  upon  these  the  surf  is  very  violent  The  sand  is 
ao  loose  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  that  even  with  the  coasting  vessels  of  the  countiy, 
every  precautwn  is  required.  The  river  widens  immediately  within  the  bur,  and  forma 
rafter  a  ^aokNis  bav ;  but  the  port  cannot,  from  the  uncertain^  of  its  depUi,  ever  be* 
come  important,  and  it  has,  at  times,  been  nearly  choked  lip.* 

Pimentel  describes  the  Bay  of  laguaripe  to  the  aautfa-eaatward  of  Seara,  whkh,  he 
Bv^s,  forms  a  small  harbor  to  the  wesSpvard  of  some  low  level  land.  The  bay  is  snrrennd- 
ed  by  very  high  perpendicular  cliffs,  against  which  the  sea  breaks  at  half  Ude.  It  baa  a 
hi^  round  rock,  behind  or  within  wluch  is  shelter  and  anchorage  in  two  and  a  half  or 
diree  fathoms.  On  the  N.  W«  of  this  bluff  rock  you  may  anchor  in  the  very  roll  of  the 
aea,  as  it  has  4  and  5  fothoms ;  and  on  the  strand  are  pits  for  watering.  Alongside  of  the 
rock  of  laguaripe,  on  the  eaat,  the  River  Xaro  foils  into  the  sea:  and,  on  ita  west  aide, 

•  Kostsr*s  Tnravsls  in  Brasil,  vol.  1,  p.  175. 
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diree  leagacs  oat  to  sea,  m  m  ■haOow  of  green  water,  of  5  to  7  frtiioms,  widi  kaai  tf 
milt  sand,  and,  in  tome  places,  smalJ  sheUs. 

SEARA  is  the  moat  important  town  npon  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  bay  on  wtttk 
It  stands  is  formed  by  Point  Macoripe,  on  which  diere  is  a  fixed  light,  37  fiwi  sbow  tbe 
surface  of  the  sea,  (in  1st.  3^  40'  30"  S.,  and  long.  38<'  31'  W.,)  to  the  e«tward,  ud  k 
the  Rirer  Papina  to  the  westward,  an  extent  of  aboot  4  leagnes.  It  is  eKtraneljr  opa : 
its  greateat  depdi  being  3  miles* 

Abreast  of  the  town,  and  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  eaEteods  a  nk» 
of  roclu,  level  with  the  Bator's  edge,  and  within  which  small  craft  genenDy  ancbor.  tbe 
entrance  to  the  anchorage  being  aronnd  die  eastern  end  of  the  reef. 

The  land  withm  Point  Macoripe  is  a  h^  and  hrregnlar  sand-hil,  temunatiag  ia  ^ 
point,  which  has  a  tower  near  the  extremity.  Shipa  advancing  from  the  K.  £.  ibesU 
not  approach  Uie  [k>int  nearer  than  three  miles,  and  shook!  dSooBe  a  be^  wilfaoattk 
points  which  form  the  bay.  Tolerable  anchorage  may  be  obtained  by  bribing  the  poe« 
to  bear  S.  £.  by  £.,  and  the  town  of  Seam  S.,  aboot  4  miles  distant  from  shore. is^ 
fiithoms,  sand  and  mod.  His  Majesty's  ship  Incoostsnt,  in  1814,  was  the  fint  £b^ 
ship  of  war  that  had  anchmred  here  within  the  meinoty  of  die  oldest  Inhafaiiants;  btTn; 
bnraght  op  in  a  spot  which  had  prenoosly  been  occnfried  by  the  American  6ngtt0  Cos- 
stitotion. 

The  Recife,  or  ReeC  fotips  a  complete  ridge,  at  a  considerable  distsnee  frvn  the  ibac, 
and  IB  to  be  seen  at  low  water.  It  extends  parallel  with  the  shoto  for  aboot  ooe-^siffer 
of  a  mile,  with  two  openings,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  town*  A  aani  vend 
may  come  to  anchor  between  it  and  the  shore ;  bot  a  ahip  can  bring  iip  only  ia  ssetf 
die  openings  of  die  ridge,  or  on  the  ontnde  of  it.  A  vessel  coming  in  from  the  Bor4- 
ward  shonM  make  Point  Macoripe,  which  is  a  leagne  to  die  eastward  of  the  tawa,  wA 
a  small  fort  on  it,  and  may  thence  bring  op  in  6  or  5  fothoms.  On  the  appearance  d  i 
ship,  the  town  fort  displays  a  white  flag  npon  a  XmSL  flag-stsff. 

North-eastward  of  Sean,  between  the  reef  and  shore,  is  a  rock,  called  PedradaVcii. 
or  the  OM  Woman's  Rock,  which  may  be  known  by  the  breakers  over  iL  Whni 
vessel  leaves  the  port  she  may  pass  between  this  rock  and  die  shore,  giving  berth  ti  i 
shoal  which  lies  about  100  yards  to  the  northward,  or  she  may  mn  oat  between  the  i«k 
and  die  principal  ridge,  or  reef. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1824,  a  vessel,  commanded  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Mattfaewsoa,  «m 
wrecked  by  striking  on  the  Pedra  da  Veiha,  while  lying  to  for  a  pilot.  The  reck  if 
peered  to  be  in  size  not  more  than  two  or  three  times  the  lengdi  of  the  rinp.  It  hi 
aboot  one-third  of  the  waj  between  Point  Macnipe  and  die  inner  anchorage,  sad  ^ 
depdi  all  round  it  is  34  fotboBH. 

Captain  Matthewsoo  says,  **  In  going  into  die  bay,  I  kept  die  lead  eonalaady  pk^' 
and  when  in  34  fathoms  wore  ship,  wSh  her  head  off  shrare;  at  the  nMment  befiav  ^ 
struck  we  had  this  depdi  of  water.  She  struck  only  twice,  did  not  atop,  and,  ss  <|^ 
aa  the  lead  could  be  hove,  we  had  3|  fathoms  again.  The  vessel  dmw  acweely  nissftrt 
of  water. 

The  breach  may  be  seen  on  the  rock  at  low  water;  but  in  die  day  time,  wbsatkeM 
breeze  sets  in,  the  water  generally  tops  and  shows  so  much  alike  that  it  is  not  esif  fe 
distinguish  the  place  of  the  rnck  in  Ae  general  swell. 

The  inner  anchorage,  above  mentioned,  is  between  the  redfe,  or  reef^  and  the  iboff' 
Tou  enter  by  the  eastern  channel  and  go  out  by  the  western,  when  yon  cannot  fetch  «tf 
kf  the  eastern  one.  Here  a  vessel  lies  at  low  water,  surrounded  by  breakers,  exccft  a 
the  channels ;  and,  as  the  pifets  are  very  inattentive,  it  Is,  altogedier,  very  dsagNH*' 
This  IS,  nevertheless,  becoming  a  place  of  very  oonskierable  trade. 

**  From  Seara  the  coast  trends  N.  W.  by  W.,  to  Jericoaooaia,*  die  depth  giatalf 
increasing  off  shore;  but  a  N.  W.  course  should  be  pursued,  to  avoid  a  apit,  the  fa«»  i' 
which  extends  irom  Mount  Mekncias  to  Jericoacoara,  and  termoiates  in  a  N.  E-  ^'^ 
tion  from  the  latter,  at  die  distance  of  6  or  7  leagnes  off  shore.  Haviii^  ran  100  niei 
upon  the  above  N.  W.  course,  including  a  mile  and  a  half  per  hour  for  the  convi^'i 
assistance,  in  soundings  varying  from  11  to  20  fodioma,  change  the  course  to  W.  i  ^^ 
which  is  nearly  die  direction  of  the  coast  from  Jericoacoara  to  Mangoes  Pointy  and  il  v^ 
give  you  a  sicht  of  the  land  as  for  as  the  Island  of  St.  Anna. 

•«  When  Aips  are  bound  to  Maranham,  from  seaward,  it  is  abM^utely  neeesHir^ 
make  the  land  considerably  to  the  eastward,  as  the  currents,  in  general,  aet  very  stneffT 
between  W.i  S.  and  W.  N.  W.  K  m  endeavoring  to  make  the  hind,  yon  shonUbri> 
lat.  about  3®  S.,  on  discovering  it  yon  will  be  off  Mount  Melancias,  or  between  it  >a- 
Seara; 'if  the  latter,  three  other  mountains  will  be  observed  to  the  S.  S.  £.,  lying  doHt 


*  **  Jericoacoara  is  a  bay  covered  with  sea- weed,  and  its  coast  ban  and  barren,  h  it  fv^ 
shaDows.  having  near  the  shore  only  3  fotboois.  lis  distingviahiQg  mark  is  a  lins  hi«k  bcibsa 
aloDst  round,  a  little  inland,  the  gnrand  breaking  near  it,  and  formuig  otheia  not  qaiis  so  b^^*" 
[PiasnisL] 
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S.  £.  and  N.  W.  of  each  other,  which  monntaiiu  are  about  7  leagues  to  the  westward  of 
Seara,  and  are  easib^  seen  from  that  place.  About  this  part  of  the  coast  you  will  have  ft 
bottom  of  fine  sand  and  shells. 

*'  If  YOU  should  make  land  when  you  consider  yourself  in  from  lat.  V*  15'  8.  to  2^^  3(K 
S.,  and  have  a  bottom  of  small  red  and  white  stones,  you  will  be  off  Jericoacoara ;  if  the 
bottom  consists  of  yellow,  blue,  and  red  stones,  you  will  be  off  Pamahiba  or  Tamonia ; 
and  &ree  mountains,  lying  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  each  other,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  latter,  wiD  be  seen. 

**The  whole  coast,  firom  Point  Macoripe  to  Pamahiba,  is  sandy  to  abeut  half  a  league 
inland,  whence  it  appears  well  cultiTatad ;  so  that  it  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
coast  between  Pamahiba  and  Ghreen  Mangues,  (Mangroves)  Point,  which  consists  of 
nothing  but  sand,  without  the  least  sign  of  vegetation.*' 

That  part  of  the  sea  coast  of  the  province  of  Paiuhy,  extending  from  the  Barra  de  Iguar* 
rassu,  the  easternmost  branch  of  tbe  Rio  de  Pamahiba  to  the  Barra  de  Tutoia,  is  incor- 
rectly laid  down  in  all  our  charts.  The  distance  between  these  two  mouths  is  about  36 
miles,  in  which  extent  the  Rio  de  Pamahiba  discharges  itself  by  four  others.  Two  of 
die  mouths  of  this  river,  namely,  those  of  Iguarrassu  and  the  Barrha  Veiha,  are  only  laid 
down  in  the  charts,  while  the  position  of  the  four  others  is  unknown.  Now  this  hLorhar 
of  Tutoia  is  the  only  one  along  this  extensive  line  of  toast  from  Bdhia  de  Todos  os  SaiUo9 
to  the  Eiffer  Amazons,  dtat  a£nits  of  Oie  bar  being  crossed  at  €dl  times  of  the  moon,  by  ves- 
sels dratoing  14  or  16  feet  toater.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  position  of  the  harbor  of 
Tutoia  is  not^only  incorrectly  laid  down  in  some  charts,  but  in  many  which  are  tolerably 
correct  in  other  respects,  Tutoia  is  not  even  mentioned. 

The  bar  of  Tutoia  is  between  7  and  8  miles  wide.  The  masters  of  two  English  ves- 
sels, who  sounded  on  it,  never  found  less  than  5  or  6  fothoms  water,  which  corroborated 
the  extract  of  a  log  of  a  large  Brazilian  brig  of  war  that  had  entered  the  harbor  a  short 
time  previous  to  our  arrival. 

The  bars  of  Iguarrassu  and  Barra  Velha  are  not  navigable.  Tutcna,  as  above  ihen- 
tioned,  is  the  only  port  accessible,  and  is  highly  important  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

**  Inclining  to  the  shore  and  observing  the  sand-banks  weU,  as  you  pass  along  the  en- 
trance of  the  River  Perguicas  will  easily  be  distinguished.  The  sand  will  now  begin  to 
assume  a  higher  and  more  irregular  appearance :  this  height  and  irreenlari^  does  not, 
however,  deserve  die  appellation  of  KilftB.  When  the  Perguicas  bears  8.  S.  £.  you  wiH 
begin  to  shoalen  your  water  to  8  or  9  fadioms,  but  a  steady  course  should  be  pursued, 
as  you  will  presently  pass  the  spit  formed  by  the  sand  washed  from  tbe  river,  and  whichf 
meeting  the  natural  course  of  the  current  in  tbe  offing,  inclines  it  to  the  N*  \V. 

*'If  the  day  should  be  far  advanced  when  you  are  off  this  part  of  the  coast,  haul  to 
the  wind  under  topsails  and  foresails  for  the  night ;  standing  off  into  22  or  24  fathomst 
and  on  into  12  or  14.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  haul  the  wind  before  you  are  past 
the  Perguicas,  as,  otherwise,  you  may  be  short  of  daylight  for  the  operations  of  the  en- 
suing day.  At  daylight  you  may  bear  up  under  all  sail,  pursuing  the  former  course  and 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  sand-banks  the  land^lwiB 
beffin  to  appear  a  little  more  fertile,  and  Green  Mangues  Point  will  easily  be  distin- 
guished.** ^ 

ANGERSTEIN'S  ROCKS.— Lat  4<»  28'  S.,  long.  37<>  6'  W.,  soundings  11  feet. 

'Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Bouch,  master  of  the  brig  Angerstein,  dated  Rio 
Jaguaribe,  iSth  December,  1830. 

*'  In  lat.  4^  28'  S.,  and  long.  37<^  6'  W.,  I  came  through  a  cluster  of  rocks,  thirteen  ia 
number,  from  two  to  three  fathoms  under  water.  I  ran  close  along  side  of  one ;  it  was 
quite  visible  under  water,  and  I  hove  the  lead  on  it  myself,  and  had  not  more  than  11  feet 
water.  They  are  not  dangerous  b^  day,  but  I  should  not  fike  to  be  among  them  by-night, 
with  a  sea  on.  The  rocks  being  of  a  dark  brown  color,  they  show  themselves  sufficiently 
for  a  vessel  to  pass  clear  of  them ;  and  before  the  second  cast  of  the  lead  can  be  got,  you 
are  in  10  fatiioms  water.  They  fie  in  a  triangular  form,  about  11  miles  from  the  land, 
with  Ponto  do  Mel  S.  S.  £.  4  £.,  the  Red  Mount  on  the  Return  W.  by  N.  i  N.,  7  or  8 
leagues." 

§T^  MARCO  BAY. — St.  Marco  Bay  is  that  part  oi  the  sea  comprised  between  the 
western  coast  of  Maranham  and  the  main  land ;  is  entrance  lies  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W. ; 
its  length  is  over  seventy-two  miles,  and  its  width  six  miles ;  every  where  the  depth  of 
water  is  sufficient  for  large  vessels,  even  frigates,  which  ma^  cast  anchor  near  the  harbor 
of  St.  Louis,  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Island  ot  Maranham. 

The  prevalent  winds  being  from  tbe  east,  vessels  bound  to  Maranham  must  endeavor 
to  make  the  first  land  east  oi  the  island,  except  in  case  of  a  fair  and  fovorable  wind  from 
north  to  west. 

The  white  sandy  beach,  called  Lancoe  Orandes,  is  the  first  land  a  vessel  bound  to 
Maranham  must  endeavor  to  make :  but  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that,  by  an  error  in  the 
day*s  work,  vou  may  be  decmved,  and  mistake  the  Lanooe  Pequenas  for  the  Lantoe 
Orandes,  and  in  such  case  consider  yourMlf  west  of  the  Perguicus,  when  in  fact  you  will 
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iMMiliheaartof  tUttlMllawwtler:  tppreycetipdimirortlihs  wggitiMygWfc 
kMp  at  10  or  12  miles  diitwit  from  tke  slM>rQ,  wilh  fiom  6  to  10  frdMMM  witor, a^a 
along  the  coast  votil  yoo  reach  the  green  mangle  ahore ;  fiom  tfala  peiat  joa  mMimm 
weat ;  and  rerj  aooo  after  yom  wfli  dhacower  the  breake»  af  Su  Anm  lalaad,  md  tke  alnd 
itaeU^  Now  yea  niMtdirwtyoarcovrBeniead  thebraakenof  St.  Annat2<r3Bii 
diafnce,  ttatU  north  of  them,  andyaa  will  be  eertain  to  have  piwaeii  them  whaa  S&.ia 
Island  ahail  stand  aemh  a  few  degrees  enst  of  ye«. 

Having  passed  the  northeA  breakera  of  Su  Ann,  yon  moat  stoer  agaiawaCtbv 
degrees  north,  vntil  yea  diseover  the  hroafcaia  of  Corao  Grande,  whwh  yea  m^p- 
pioach  as  near  aa  the  former*  From  this  point  yo«  amy  pnieeed  to  tke  haiW  h^  nn 
different  coorses  :  if  you  intend  to  follow  the  first  eoafae,  then  yen  nnut  stoar  md 
Corao  Grande,  keeping  at  a  regmlar  distance,  widi  10  or  12  fothonss  of  watar:  if  ik 
aeeoad,  yoa  ooaat  afeng  the  western  shore  of  Maraoham  Island.  Hanahsa  Idwii 
easily  distingnished  from  Santa  Anna  labnd  by  its  greater  height,  and  in  white  ikn 
ttnrards  the  north. 

The  first  point  to  be  diaoosered,  when  keeping  dose  to  the  Maranham  Usnd,  ii  Cipe 
St.  Mareoa,  from  which  the  bi^  dehri^s  its  naaae.  It  ia  a  high  land  of  veiy  grsa  k- 
€iMby,  en  the  top  of  which  a  hooio  is  to  be  discovered,  witb  a  raaat  for  a  s^pL  Tw 
eape  and  land  project  into  die  aea,  and  800  yards  from  the  sea  sImnw  then  sre  ni^ 
locks  and  sandy  breakers,  which  yoa  moat  not  approach,  being  veiy  dangiwnni 

Keeping  alwaya the  aanae  oonrse,  S.  W.  and  S.  W.  1  S.,  yen  wUI  very  ssaaieadiih 
panlU  of  the  aamll  fort  ef  San  Antoaide  la  Bam,  siamted  at  tias  point  cf  htm 
which  forms  the  northern  point  of  St.  Luis  Harbor.  Thai  point  bei^  part  af  d»  ncn 
juid  sandy  bank  i^ae  stated,  it  will  be  daafenoiu  to  approach  too  near,  as  hag  s.m 
stand  west  of  it,  bat  when  yoa  ahaU  have  aailed  heyend  thia  cape  y«a  may  asA  Hcka 

SHOAL  OF  MANGEL  LUIZ^At  the  diatawe  of  77  milea  N.  8°  £.  frwa  in» 
tomi,  yoa  will  find  one  of  die  most  dangeroos  ahoals  that  yoa  ean  poaaiUy  aMst  win  a 
9mn  thia  ia  called  the  Shoal  of  Maneel  Loia,  and  waa  only  known  by  the  namter  i 
wrecks  that  happened  before  we  wese  able  to  discover  or  aaaign  ito  trae  pesitiaa.  km- 
■siatB  of  many  groaps  of  eonioal  rooka,  nearly  even  with  the  water's  edga,  aspanfiriWa- 
torvala,  irragalar  both  ia  distance  and  in  ^pth. 

Thia  shoal,  beiii^  ajfated  ma  aea  raro^yeapeaad  to  violet  windb,bi^  aha  ealy  far  ■■» 
•taut,  and  that  when  the  tide  ia  yito  low,  ae  that  it  Is  nlmoat  impomibio  to  petceifs  t^ 
when  passing  veiy  near.  Neverthelesa,  the  rooks  en  the  amfooe  which  we  have  aipbni 
are  not  aaoro  than  from  6  to  15  foot  nnder  water  at  low  tide,  while  thero  are  8,  li»i"^*- 
fothoms  olaae  to  them;  thoa  yoa  aaay  eooHuitar  thia  daofar  aoddealy,  and  ba  vno^ 
withoat  the  hope  ofaaawtoncn.* 

The  instantaneooa  breakinfi  riae  In  appearance  like  the  back  of  a  wUe,  whaa  flb»« 
iaaaka;  and  when  theae  dinappear,  they  leave  mawaes  ef  whito  foam,  which ar» fiiv 
for  aome  time.  When  the  aky  ia  dear  yoa  may  diaeover  the  roeka  oiider  wabw,  vltf 
appear  in  large  black  patehea :  bat  aa  these  patdiea  are  net  perceptibia  oatfl  vaasn* 
Bear,  yoa  most  not  wait  for  aachindieatieaa.  Afewtwohoowof  flood,aadatmediaif 
ofonly  halfaoule,  it  ia  probable  yea  will  notaaeone  tosoaef  thia  dawgar,  if  tto  t' 
calm.  • 

Th»  sorvw  wiueh  we  made  of  due  ahoal  haa  emdied  «  to  be  weB  aeqvaiatad  wA  n 
approaches  from  the  eaat»  the  aoatfa,  and  from  die  west,  ro  aa  to  be  certain  thatatte 
dangeroas  exists  in  diese  direcdona.  I  wish  I  ooald  stato  the  same  with  canfiilsan>  ■•- 
pecting  the  approach  from  the  north;  bat  this  eiamlnatbn  woaU  have  oecapied  aieii^ 
days  more,  and  we  had  not  the  oppertonity  ef  making  it;  for  the  foUowina  di^^i  aftv* 
had  diacoverod  thia  ahoal,  the  bad  aeaaon  set  in  with  vmtonee.  The  weaOier  wssU  tf 
allow  OS  to  make  any  mora  aatronomieal  obaervatiDiia. 

All  the  acconnto  that  I  conU  collect  of  theae  rocka  of  Maaoel  Lois  agrael  h^ 
midst  of  contradictioDs,  in  pkicing  them  mora  to  the  mmlhuwrd.  of  the  place  which  I  a^ 
covered  them  in,  and  confined  them  to  mooh  narrower  limito  than  thoae  ia  «ia^| 
fofand  diem;  it  was  therafiure  moat  probaUe  that  I  had  aeon  them  alL  NeveftheliB<  I 
do  not  affirm  this ;  and  oar  sarvey  having  indnded  the  approaches  to  these  du^  * 
the  direetioiis  the  most  important  to  vessela  which  freqaent  Maranham,  I  am  pl^"*^  * 
have  reaolved  the  qaeadon  of  the  aotoal  poaitioa  of  this  dangar  in  ito  moat  easealiii  psi^ 
agreeably  to  the  instroetiona  given  me;  leaving  to  a  moro  fovorable  oppartasi^fi' 
chance  of  discovering  whatover  mi^  be  farther  interearing  for  the  benefit  of  asa^ 
in  general.  From  oar  observationa,  made  at  the  anchorage,  400  taiaee  to  tibe  nsA  << 
the  moat  weaterly  rock  of  Manod  Lais,  and  ander  circamstanoea  which  assars  ascf  <J 
correctneaa,  I  ptoce  theae  rocka  in  hoitode  0'>  bV  25"  S.,  bngitade  44"  14'  45"  W.i» 
die  variation  oiMorved  at  the  same  anchorage,  Jan.  29,  1820,  waa  0°  67'  E.  l^o  ^ 
day,  in  the  evening  of  which  it  waa  foil  moon,  we  fiKind  the  rise  of  die  dde  wv  12  ^ 

^Tha¥ean%flfIivsi|ija^inlSl4»an»eiiBBcedtintBti&a^^   ivbaoni^itroekapoaAiihdta^ 
lbs  want  down  ioaaediatd j,  ami  aniiraij  <hiap|wawid  an  10  or  13  ""n^** 


^1.. 
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and  that  it  was  high  water  at  6  o'oloek;  that  th*  flood  nn  fi>r  six  honn  at  the  rate  of 
Bix-teDths  of  a  mito  per  hour  to  the  S.  W.,  and  the  ebb  ran  N.  £.  for  the  same  period* 
and  with  the  same  ▼eloeity.  Lastly,  the  nattire  of  liie  rocks  which  form  this  dancer 
appears  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  the  Abrolhos,  and  are  similar  to  most  of  me 
other  rocks  and  islets  at  a  little  distance  from  die  coast  of  Braail,  whbh  we  have  already 
deBcribed. 

Such  were  our  obsemrtioos,  according  to  our  surveys,  of  these  shoaki  of  Manoel  Luis, 
when,  in  1825,  we  were  tokl  that  another  group  of  rocks  had  been  discovered  nearly  7 
leagues  more  to  the  northward,  snd  almost  on  the  same  meridian  as  ours.  This  dis- 
covery, entirely  accidental,  was  made  by  Mr.  Da  Silva,  an  ofRoer  in  the  Brasiiian  Navy, 
who,  on  his  route  to  Para,  saw  the  breakers  on  his  passage,  snd  discovered  these  rocks. 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  particuburs  of  this  discovery ;  but  the  position  given  to  this 
new  danger  is  said  to  be  latitude  0^  32'  S.,  tongitude  44'^  17'  21"  W.,  and  according  to 
the  account  we  received,  there  does  not  sppear  to  be  any  doubt  st  least'of  their  latitude. 

One  question  here  presents  itMlf,  that  is,  to  which  of  the  two  shoals,  Mr.  Da  Silva's  or 
mine,  ought  we  to  give  the  name  of  Maooel  Luis  1  If  you  consult  former  chaffs  which 
notice  this  shoal,  you  will  find  so  little  agreement  among  them,  that  it  wiM  be  impossible ' 
to  decide  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other.  They  are  marked  as  onlv  one  group  of  rocks^ 
and  not  any  of  them  are  placed  in  the  position  given  either  by  Mr.  Da  Silva  or  myself.  I 
am  therefore  inclined  to  think  tliat  these  two  dangers  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  contin- 
uatbtt  of  the  same  shoal.  Iti  extent,  which  would  be  7  leagues  north  and  south,  having 
occasioned  its  being  met  with  in  many  parts,  wUl  explam,  in  some  measure,  the  dilTerent 
poBitk>iis  that  have  been  assigned  to  it.  I  agree  that  this  hypothesis  would  not  justify  all 
these  accounts,  because  I  am  informed  that  the  popular  opinion  at  Maranham,  for  exam- 
ple, places  the  shoal  one  degree  more  to  the  southward  thaa  where  we  found  it,  and 
where  toe  are  confident  diere  exists  no  sort  of  danger ;  and  we  may  say  the  same  respect- 
ing the  danger  discovered  by  Mr.  Da  Silva ;  however,  It  appears,  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
what  is  called  the  Shoal  of  Manoel  Luis,  is  only  one  of  the  points  of  the  extensive  shoal 
that  Mr.  Da  Silva  and  myself  have  fixed  the  northern  and  southern  limits  of** 

We  conclude  this  subject  by  observing,  that  it  appears  to  us  difficult  to  determime  from 
the  soundings,  your  distance  from  the  Shoal  of  Manoel  Lui2s>;  the  depth  and  the  nature' 
of  the  ground  Ming  so  variable^  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  danger,  that  you  can  de- 
duce from  them  only  very  uncertain  conclusions.  The  soundings  of  white  sand«  speckled 
Mack  and  red,  as  before  mentioned,  being  the  most  common  in  that  part  of  the  sea,  be- 
tween the  meridian  of  the  Coroa  Grande  and  that  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  adjacent 
continent,  extend  10  or  15  leagues  to  the  northward  of  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  St.. 
Marcos ;  but  these  are  not  witiiout  exceptions,  as  you  will  often  find  seundingB  of  a  very 
different  appearance. 

BejTond  this  limit,  as  well  as  to  the  eastward  of  Coroa  Grande,  sand  and  broken  madre- 
pore jire  the  most  commonly  met  with. '  These  are  nearly  the  same  which  yon  so  con** 
stantly  meet  with  all  along  the  coast  of  Brtsil  from  the  Abnrfhos.  We  fbund  them  at  the- 
extremity  of  all  our  routes  to  liie  eastward,  and  on  the  parallel  of  this  sheal ;  and  it  is 
firobable  they  extend  much  fiurther  to  the  northward  and  eastward. 

In  fact,  broken  madrepore  are  most  common  in  the  vicini^r  of  this  dancer,  ts  the  eastt 
south,  and  west  of  it ;  but  they  are  mixed  sometimes,  though  rarely,  wiu  coarse  gravel, 
hroken  shelb  and  rocks,  but  varying  in  depth  so  much,  that  you  cannot,  by  tho  sonwlingSi 
determine  your  distance  from  the  shoal  to  within  5  or  6  leagues* 

MARANHAM. — A  light  is  erected  on  Mount  Itaook>mi,  on  the  westelv  skle  of  the 
Bay  of  Maranham. 

The  lighthouse  is  a  four-square  building,  its  four  sides  bearinff  on  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass ;  is  75  feet  high  from  its  base,  and  147  feet  from  hidi  water  mark, 
at  the  spring  tides.  It  is  a  revolving  lig^t  of  two  distinct  celotv,  one  natunu  and  the  o^er 
of  a  reddish  cotor,  visible  and  invisible,  about  two  minutes  each  revohition,  and  lies  in  teti- 
tode  3^  09'  N.,  kngitude  42<»  24'  W.  of  Greenwteh. 

Directions  fir  Maranham^  hy  Lieut.  E.  Stapfirdt  S,  Af.  iehocner  PiekU. 

Vessels  bound  to  Maranham  m^  eross  the  equator  in  longitude  40^  W«,  which  will 
enable  them  to  fetch  the  Lancoes  Grandee,  a  landfall  deserve<Uy  recommended  by  Baron 
Ronisstn.  It  has  been  customary  to  make  the  lighthouse  on  the  Island  of  Santa  AnoBf 
but  an  error  in  the  longitude  will  be  of  less  importance  by  making  the  Lancoes  Grandes* 


*  It  is  rsmsrkabls  that  Captain  Appleton,  in  1817,  disaoversd  a  dangeroas  shoal  in  laliluds  OO 
45^  8.,  and  about  4  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  reputed  situation  of  the  Bank  of  Manoel  Lais» 
which  would  appear  to  be  placed  somewhere  between  Rouissin  and  Da  Silva's  Rocks,  and  proba* 
biy  will  prove  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  same  dangers.  He  states  them  to  be  coanpesed  ol^shsrp 
pointed  coral  rooks,  with  only  14  and  15  feet  water  over  them  in  some  places,  while  close  to  these 
shallows  the  lead  wilt  fall  into  40  fkthoms ;  this  dssoffption,  ia  its  principal  features,  very  mush 
resembles  that  of  the  Baron. 
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A  Taflsel  armiBg  off  Santa  Amw,  and  not  hanng  anflideat  dayfiglit  to  find  ker  vij  ini 
die  Bay  of  Sl  Mark,  may  lay  to  for  the  night  Ss  and  on  the  Bghtbonae,  keopiiig  k  ■ 
near  flontfa  of  her  ae  pooBible,  dialant  6  and  7  nulea.  The  h^  ia  remlvin^  and  eu  k 
aeen  distant  abont  16  miiea. 

Aa  there  is  constantly  a  heavy  swell  on  the  coast,  anchora^  dioald  bo  atoided  if  p» 
nbie,  as  it  is  both  difiicnlt  and  dangeroos  to  recover  the  anchor. 

From  Santa  Anna  a  Teasel  should  steer  W.  i  N.,  by  doing  wfaidi  she  wiD  pn  tk 
breakers  off  Coroa  Grande,  at  the  distance  of  aboot  3  nulea,  and  Mount  Itaookani  vil  be 
discovered  bearing  about  west.  When  distant  about  10  or  11  miles  from  the  nomi 
alter  cohfm  to  S.  1  W.,  till  the  Ibrt  and  flag-staff  of  St.  Mark's  are  made  oat  Msk 
ahead.  St.  Mark's  point  should  not  be  passed  at  a  greater  distance  than  a  auleudi 
half,  that  the  bank  of  De  Cerca  (on  the  staiboord  hand  going  in)  may  be  avoided:  i  mf 
of  rocks  runs  off  from  the  point;  and  to  avoid  theae,  it  shoiUd  not  be  approached  win 
duree-quartera  of  •«  mile.  Within  these  limits  a  vessel  may  coast  along  until  Fat  Am- 
nio bears  £.,  or  £.  by  S.,  ^dien  she  shonkl  anchor  and  wait  for  a  pilot. 

A  vessel,  by  following  the  above  route  to  Maranham,  will  avoid  fitting  entngfed  umi 
die  swash-ways  on  the  Coroa  Grande  Shoals,  mentioned  by  Cajrtain  CourtBoaj  m  bea; 
•o  very  dangerons  to  strangen. 

The  inhabitants  of  Maranham,  in  consequence  of  their  haibor  filling  up,  expect  nW 
obliged  to  transfer  their  port  of  shipment  to  Alcantra.  Lieut  Stopfora  viiked  tbii  pat 
and  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  preferable  in  every  respect  to  Mannham,  being  easier  of  kc<a 
capable  of  containing  more  ships,  and  allowing  them  to  get  in  or  out,  at  any  time  of  tik 
with  the  prevailing  winds.  The  depth  of  water  is  abo  greater.  The  PicUe  wh  a- 
cfaored  about  one-third  of  acaUe'a  length  from  the  shore,  in  7  &thoma  at  low  wstsr,  beat 
more  than  in  any  part  of  die  harbor  of  Maranham,  even  at  high  water. 

Captain  Conrtenay  represents  the  bottom  along  the  whole  line  of  coast  as  being  can- 
posed  of  quicksands,  to  which  he  attributes  the  frequent  loss  of  anchors  by  vessels.  Lin- 
tenant  Stopford  is  of  a  different  opinion,  having  frequently  anchored  on  all  pails  d  sx 
coast  between  Maranham  and  Para.  It  is,  however,  indispensaUe,  that  viaselB  sii»: 
ascertain  the  quality  of  the  bottom  before  anchoring,  as  it  is  foul  in  many  plMet.  Tk 
Pickle  lost  her  small  bower,  before  Lieutenant  Stopford  was  avrare  of  this,  fayiacknE 
on  rocky  ground.  Vessels  shouki  be  careful  not  to  anduNr  off  St.  Mark'a  Point,  is  tt 
ground  is  foul,  and  many  anchors  have  been  lost  there. 

ROUTE  FROM  MARANHAM  TO  PARA.— A  vessel  bound  frvm  Hanshui  r 
Para,  during  the  rainy  season,  should  get  to  the  noithward  of  the  equator  as  soon  s 
possible.  She  will  thus  avoid  the  light  baffling  winda  and  calms  whkh  pie*il  is  ^ 
season :  and  also  the  current,  whkh  seU  from  £.  N.  £.  to  S.  £.  about  2  or  3  nde*  pe 
hour,  occask>ned  by  the  waters  from  die  various  rivers  and  bays  of  the  coast. 

To  the  westwaid  of  the  Island  of  Salina  there  are  some  white  cGffs  so  nesily  rM- 
Uing  those  to  the  eastward  of  diat  iaiand,  that  tfiey  have  been  frequently  nmtskn  v 
each  other.  Vessels  mistaking  ^e  weatem  cliffs  for  those  east  of  Safinaa,  have  tfootf  < 
until  they  have  become  kist  on  die  Bragviza  Shoal,  or  in  diat  equally  dangeroos  pkes 
called  the  Well.  The  ntmoat  caution  therefore  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  iAi^ 
directiona  for  anchoring  at  Salina : 

Bring  the  town  of  Salina  to  bear  S.  by  £.  and  anchor  in  9  fothoms.  The  wholeco^ 
from  Turnivissa  is  woody,  and  the  white  sand-hills  are  very  remarkable. 

Information  obtained  from  Senhor  Saramanhas,  the  chief  pilot,  by  Lieutensst  P^ 
oommander  of  die  U.  S.  schooner  Boser,  st  Para,  South  America : 

1.  A  flag  hoisted  on  the  flag-staff  at  Salina*s  village,  is  the  day  signal  that  a  pikt  nr  >* 
obtained. 

2.  If  the  pilot  should  not,  however,  come  off  during  the  day,  and  at  nigfattkivy 
ahown  two  lights,  the  pilot  may  be  expected  off  the  foflowing  morning. 

3.  If  there  be  three  lights  shown,  the  pilot  has  no  boat,  and  muff  have  one  firtn  'y 
Tossel  to  bring  him  off;  in  which  case  the  vessel  mnst  bring  the  village  of  Safaae  to v^ 
S.  S.  W.,  in  soundings  of  five  or  aiz  fiithoms  water,  when  point  Atafatia,  (imfrop^ 
called  in  die  charta,  Atasia,)  will  be  distant  about  5  miles.  You  may  here  <&T'*2* 
boat,  well  manned,  which  must  be  kept  close  in  with  the  shore  at  Ataiaia,  dear  d  *; 
anrf,  untQ  it  meeti  with  an  opening  in  die  reef  which  finea  the  coast  in  front  cf  t^  ^ 
lage,  through  which  it  must  pass.  Inakle  the  ree(  die  water  is  quite  smooth,  ud  T^ 
may  land  any  where  upon  die  beach. 

4.  The  boat  should  be  sent  at  half  flood,  in  order  diat  it  may  return  the  aame  tid^  •= 
is  high  water  on  fioJl  and  change  at  7  o'clock,  and  off  shore  at  8.     Para,  Jane  1, 1^  . 

H.  M.  S.  Pickle  remained  at  anchor  one  night  in  7  fiidioms,  with  die  town  besntf  ^ 
by  E.,  and  had  no  difficult  in  regaining  her  anchor  in  the  morning.  Lieut.  Stop^  ^ 
serves,  that  accidents  have  frequently  £ippened,  and  lives  have  been  lost  by  boots  c'^' 
for  the  pilots  being  swamped  in  the  snif.  They  have  frequently  landed  inuoeoi^! 
under  the  town,  which  is  very  wrong,  and  Lieut.  Stopford  recommends  them  to  pi^ 
die  westward  of  the  isbnd :  by  doing  diis  a  river  will  be  observed,  which  kadi  19  Ibp* 
town,  where  boats  may  land  in  aafisty,  and  thereby  avoklth«  anf  outride. 
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MARANHAM  TO  PARA*— P«n^  or  Gi«iid  Pna,  10  die  nortiienimdtl;  provinoe  oC 

Brazil,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  cotton,  s«gar,  ▼anilla,  chocolate,  and  coffee.  The  coast 
from  the  Bay  of  MaraahaiB  to  Para,  is  geoenUy  low  and  sandy,  and  has  many  little  isles, 
of  the  same  description,  with  nnmereus  coves  and  rivulets.  Pimentel  has  described  the 
whole,  but  his  description  is  not  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  modern  navigator,  unused  to 
creep  along  the  shore.  Some  of  it  may,  however,  be  useful.  A  vessel,  he  says,  bound 
from  Maraaham  to  Parai  should  lake  her  departure  in  the  morning,  advance  to  the  an« 
chorage  off  the  Aracaji,  cnr  diff,  already  described,  thence  stand  out  to  sea,  beyond  the 
shoals  of  Cuma,  (or  Caraaveros  Banks,)  which  may  be  effected  in  a  run  of  8  leagues. 
Having  passed  these,  you  approach  the  sand-bank  stretching  from  the  western  shore,  and 
over  which  there  are  6, 10,  7,  6,  5,  7,  and  8  fathoms.  Thus  you  may  proceed  to  the  N. 
N.  W.,  or  N.  W.  by  N.,  to  the  distance  of  22  leagues,  when  the  ground  of  the  bank,  white 
saod  with  black  specks,  according  to  a  late  survey,  will  be  succeeded  by  coarse  sand  and 
stones,  or  biiown  sand  and  broken  shells,  with  13  to  17  and  20  fathoms  water.  Here 
you  will  be  off  the  Island  of  St  Joao,  or  St  John,  and  near  the  purallel  of  one  degree 
south. 

The  Island  of  St.  Joao  is  nearly  level  with  the  sea,  and  about  3  leagues  k>ng  from  E. 
N.  £.  to  W.  S.  W.  Between  the  N.  £.  end  of  this  island  and  Point  Turivazo,  to  the  W* 
N.  W.,  the  distance  is  about  9  leagues.  The  bav  between  affords  shelter,  and  vessels 
mav  anchor  to  the  N.  W.  side  of  St.  John's  Island,  in  from  6  to  4  &thoms,  sandy  ground* 
At  the  distance  of  18  leagues  W.  N.  W.  from  Turivazo  Point  is  Cape  Gurupi,  ovee 
which  is  a  mountain,  insulated,  and  therefore  remarkable.  This  mount  is  several  leagues 
inland,  and  near  it  is  another,  somewhat  smaller  and  rounder.  The  co^^t  here,  as  in  other 
parts,  is,  however,  low,  level  and  sandy,  covered  with  a  dark  brushwood,  and  from  the 
point  a  shoal,  with  breakers,  extends  3  miles  out  to  sea. 

From  Cape  Gurupi  to  the  River  Cayte,  on  the  western  bank  of  which  is  a  small  town 
of  the  same  name,  the  distance  is  24  leagues,  on  a  course  nearly  west.  At  the  entranca 
of  this  river,  on  the  eastern  side,  are  several  low  islets,  of  the  same  name.  Off  the  shorot 
throughout  this  extent,  the  bottom  is  generally  flat,  and  there  is  commonly  7  and  8  fath- 
oms at  3  leagues  off,  with  clear  ground.  • 

From  the  Cayte  to  the  inlet  of  Maraonno,  the  distance  W.  by  N.  is  12i  leagues.  In 
sailing  along,  it  is  proper  to  keep  2  or  3  leagues  offshore,  in  soundings  of  f  and  8  fathoms. 
The  coast  here  is  distinguished  by  a  range  or  chain  of  white  sand-hills,  the  highest  of 
which,  Piraussu  Hill,  is  about  3i  leagues  westward  of  Cayte  Point,  the  western  point  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Cayte.  Piraussu  Hill  appears  like  a  high  bluff,  and  perpendicuhir  pcMUt^ 
close  to  the  sea,  with  red  clifCi  on  its  eastern  side. 

At  5i  leagues  W.  by  N.  from  Piranssu  Hill  is  Point  Atalaia,  distinguished  by  a  watohn 
tower,  having  a  gun  which  is  occasionally  fired  when  a  vessel  is  approaching.  On  mak- 
ing this,  and  keeping  a  good  kwkout,  the  amoke  may  be  aeon.  At  this  place  are  two 
eminences  of  white  sand,  and  immediately  west  of  the  point  is  the  inlet,  or  Bay  of  Mara- 
•vno,  having  5  and  6  fiithoms  of  water,  and  good  ground. 

RIO  PARA. — Point  Tlgiosa,  the  eastern  point  of  the  mouth  of  the  Para,  is  9  leagues 
west  firom  Atalaia  Pdnt;  and  within  this,  at  the  distance  of  7  miles  to  the  S.  W.,  is  Point 
Tapua.  Here  an  extensive,  bank  extends  2  leagues  from  shore  between  the  two  points, 
and  to  the  northward  are  the  Tigioca  shoals  and  breakers,  the  positions  and  natuse  of 
isrhich  can  be  understood  only  by  reference  to  the  charts.  The  passage  in  is  between 
these  shoala,  and  has  a  depth  of  12, 11,  and  15  fathoms,  at  about  11  miles  from  the  south- 
ern shore,  in  latitude  0^  23'  S.  There  is,  also,  a  channel  for  small  vessels,  at  5  miles 
from  shore,  and  along  the  edge  of  the  Baxo  do  Boronoco,  the  bank  which  extends  from 
Point  Tigioca,  as  already  noticed. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  PARA..^VesBels  bound  to  Para  ahould  endeavor  to  make  the 
land  about  Salina  or  Cayte,  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Salina,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
-white  sand-hills.  Steering  to  Uie  westward,  keeping  the  land  in  sight  6  or  7  miles  di*- 
tant,  you  will  make  the  Point  Atabiia,  which  has  a  house  near  its  extreme  point,  and  im- 
mediately after  will  see  the  vilbige  of  Salinas,  which  faces  the  sea,  and  easily  perceived  in 
clear  weather  by  its  white  buildings.  Here  vessels  take  a  pilot  for  Para,  and  if  one  should 
not  come  off  by  making  a  signal,  you  wiM  have  to  send  the  boat  on  shore  for  one. 

ShouU  you  not  see  SaUnas,  or  find  any  difficulty  in  procuring  a  pilot,  by  attending 
to  the  folbwing  directions  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  passing  the  shoals,  or  getting  up 
the  river: 

The  land  between  Salinas  and  Tigioca  runs  about  W.  by  N.,  about  4  leagues.  To 
the  westward  of  Salinas  you  will  see  a  point  of  land,  S.  W.  of  which  are  two  remarkable 
-white  sand-hillsr  and  by  keeping  a  good  lookout  at  the  roast  head,  you  cannot  pass  them 
-^i^ithout  seeing  them,  they  being  the  only  thing  remarkable  between  Salinas  and  Tigioca, 
aod  is  a  good  departure  to  run  between  the  shoals.  Tigioca  lies  about  17  miles  to  the 
-w^estward  of  this  land,  and  is  a  low  point.  You  will  have,  running  along,  11,  12,  14,  and 
15  fathoms  water,  channel- way,  and  be  careful  in  sounding;  come  no  nearer  the  land 
than  9  or  10  miles,  as  you  approach  Tigioca,  for  fear  of  getting  into  the  Well,  which  is 
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a  daogerooB  plMo,  uid  oftendmet  deeehras  strangen  bj  tmppomog  it  to  be  a  good 
nel  inside,  is  moet  of  the  books  and  chnrts  represent,  bat  should  nerer  be  sttanpted  kf 
any.  The  Wei  (or  entrance  of  do.)  is  about  5  or  6  miles  to  the  north  and  ssrtpnitf 
PcNnt  Tigioca,  and  has  firom  20  to  28  fiithoms  water:  by  getting  that  soonding^  y^  mn 
jndge  immedbtolj  yon  are  in  die  Well,  for  there  are  no  such  soondinei  any  fHim  tkam 
diat  part  of  the  coast.  Hani  off  as  soon  as  possible  to  die  south  and  east,  to  afiadtb 
Braganca  Bank,  for  in  diat  soundings  you  are  not  for  off  danger:  perhaps  the  ncilwd- 
ings  yon  may  not  have  more  than  2  or  21  fothoms,  and  leas,  as  I  hare  found  it  Id  be  ib 
ease  in  passing  that  channel  widi  a  boat,  and  sounded  all  the  way,  sometimes  not€  fesLni 
breakers  both  ades.  I  have  been  the  more  exact  in  pointing  out  the  dancer  of  das  Am- 
nel,  that  it  may  never  be  attempted  by  any,  and  if  unfortunately  you  iAoidd  Inppein 
get  in,  and  your  water  shoalens,  if  flood  tide,  come  to  anchor  and  wait  for  the  eUn  «i 
then  you  should  not  haul  off  the  land  too  sudden,  for  fear  of  the  Braganoa  Bank,  wbch 
ii  inside  of  you,  and  which  you  cannot  avoid  seeing,  as  it  breaks  eonstantly  nnfesi  m  M 
water,  and  the  sea  perfectly  smooth,  which  seblom  happens  to  be  the  case,  tint  a  vend 
can  pass  it  without  seeing. 

THE  CHANNEL  BETWEEN  TIGIOCA  AND  BRAGANCA  BANKS.-Vki 
you  make  Tigioca  Point  firom  die  mast  head,  and  running  along  the  land  ao  diat  yoa  cat 
see  it  plain  from  the  deck,  (say  9  or  10  milea,)  you  will  soon  discover  die  Braganeabcik- 
ers  firom  aloft,  vdiich  break  very  hi^  on  the  larboard  hand  going  in,  and  is  t£e  beat  ani 
to  run  in  by.  The  tide  runs  very  rapid  in  this  channel,  and  the  sea  at  timea,  and  6r  A» 
moet  coDsiderable.  The  ripple  caused  by  the  tide  at  times  appears  to  a  stranger  like  dioi 
water,  where  there  are  probably  from  14  to  15  fothoms  water ;  and  while  tlie  Bragnaii 
in  sight,  you  need  not  be  apprehensive  of  any  danger,  for  the  bank  is  steep  ck»e  to  A» 
breakers,  and  yon  should  pass  within  2  miles  of  them,  or  even  less,  and  when  Tippci 
Point  bears  dwut  S.  E.  by  S.,  Braganca  distant  about  2  or  3  milea,  you  may  bmi  c 
about  S.  W.,  to  avoid  Tigioca  Shoal,  which'liea  outnde  of  you,  and  stretehes  to  the  m^ 
and  west,  and  breaks  heavy  at  the  east  part,  but  seldom  seen  going  through  dui  dnawi: 
and  should  your  water  shoalen,  approaching  aaid  shoal,  (which  wiU  not  be  the  cssevUt 
the  land  is  in  sij^t  plain  firom  the  deck,)  haul  more  to  theaouth,  and  your  water  wfl^efp* 
en  immediately;  you  may  then  proceed  up  the  river  by  keepii^  die  Braganca  ia  a^ 
which  win  ahn^s  be  a  sure  guide  for  gomg  in,  keeping  tliem  at  a  distance  of  alma  tw 
Bliles,  more  or  less,  as  the  courses  given  may  be  affected  more  olr  less  by  tlie  tides. 

The  land  between  Tigioca  and  Point  Taiper,  is  broken,  appearing  in  spots  of  nnl  U- 
ands,  which  makea  them  more  remarkable,  and  near  to  Taiper  is  a  dry  aaad-faai^  ihm 
5  miles  firom  the  land,  and  to  the  sondi  of  which,  abreast  of  Point  Taiper,  is  good  uA^ 
age,  in  about  7  or  8  fothoms  water,  and  is  where  pilots  come  to  anchor,  outward  boak. 
to  wait  an  opportunity  of  running  out  between  the  shoab,  on  acoonnt  of  being  kn  «s- 
posed  to  die  heavy  sea  which  sets  in  widi  the  flood  tide,  and  out  of  the  strength  of  it 

Point  Taiper  is  about  11  miles  firom  Tigioca  Point.  The  land  between  Taipera^ 
Vigia  lies  about  S.  W.  by  W.  and  N.  £.  by  E.,  distant  about  17  m'dea,  between  atak 
keeping  at  a  distance  from  5  to  4  miles,  you  will  have  9  to  10  fothoms  water:  and  at  fa 
approach  Vigia,  your  water  will  ahoalen  gradually  to  8  and  7  fiohoms.  The  pan  d 
Vigia  is  remsrfcable  in  com  ins  from  the  northward,  and  as  you  draw  to  the  soatbwi 
another  point  wiU  open,  whii£  shows  the  entrance  of  Vigia.  Be  carefo]  not  to  approai 
too  near  Vigia,  as  there  is  a  ahoal  stretehes  off  about  N.  W.  by  N.,  2  miles  froa^ 
northern  part  of  the  land,  which  forms  the  entrance;  and  north  from  the  aoudiera  fit* 
which  forms  the  entrance  to  Vigia,  2i  or  nearly  3  milea,  hard  sand.  Vim  is  a  nad  iab- 
ing  town,  and  cannot  be  seen  in  passing,  as  there  is  an  island  in  firont  of  i^  which  tfss 
some  dtBtance  from  the  entrance. 

Ranning  ak>ng  the  hnd,  at  the  distance  of  4  miles,  you  wil  have  7,  8,  and  9  firtbaai 
towards  Colares,  it  being  a  small  village  which  focea  the  water,  and  is  very  sank  ^ 
tingnished  by  itB  white  buildings,  distant  from  die  aouth  point  of  the  land  6  or  7  waA 
Off  this  village,  or  between  it  and  Vigia,  ia  good  anchoraice  about  3  miles  from  die  bad. 
sticky  bottom.  Be  careful  not  to  come  too  cloae  to  Cokures,  as  there  is  a  reef  of  iwii 
that  stretches  off  nearly  2  miles. 

If  night  is  coming  on,  it  is  advisable  not  to  paas  Colares,  but  oome  to  an  anchor  aadva 
TOitil  morning;  and  to  know  when  yon  pass  Colares,  your  water  will  deepen  very  sooa  aftf 
as  yon  approach  the  Bay  de  Sal,  which  wiD  be  open  to  your  view.  Bay  do  i^  it  •  kr? 
deep  bay,  being  about  4  or  5  miles  wide  at  the  entrance. 

Be  carefnl  not  get  into  this  bay,  as  it  is  dangerous,  being  fuD  of  rocka,  and  ao  a^ 
anchorage,  and  has  sometimes  been  taken  for  Bay  St.  Anthony.  Between  Bay  St.  i^ 
thony  and  Colares  there  is  no  good  anchorage  that  can  be  recommended  w^  «^ 
the  water  being  very  deep,  particularly  abreast  the  Bay  de  Sal,  where  you  wil  fai* 
from  16  to  16  and  20  fiithoms  water,  which  is  not  the  case  any  where  else  in  die  n**' 
Colares  bearing  west  about  d  miles,  steer  from  S.  S.  W.  to  S.  S.  W.  I  W.  Yos  H 
then  pass  two  small  isfamds  on  your  Isiboard  hand,  one  abreast  of  the  hind,  vrhick  ftvw 
the  Bay  de  Sal*  (S.  part,)  the  other  about  3  nules  to  the  S.  and  W.     In  spprosc^ 
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tiieM  idands  your  course  wiD  draw  yon  towards  the  land,  but  oome  no  nearer  than  two 
miles,  as  there  are  rocks  which  stretch  off  about  H  mUe,  with  7  fkthoins  dose  to  them; 
dierefi^re  ft  or  9  fathoms  is  near  enough.  As  you  draw  up  with  the  sondi  island,  yon 
make  the  Island  of  Tatuock  nearly  imead.  Be  careful  In  drawing  up  to  this  island  not 
to  come  too  close  to  it,  as  there  are  rocks  stretching  off  it  to  North  Tatuock,  between 
8  and  3  miles.    Leave  this  island  on  your  starboard  hand,  after  passing  the  small  island 

g'OFiously  mentioned,  4  or  5  miles :  you  may  then  haul  in  for  the  land  which  forms  the 
ay  St.  Anthony.  The  shore  becomes  bold  and  without  danger.  The  Bay  St.  Anthony 
is  a  fine  clear  bay,  good  anchorage  all  through,  from  5  to  7  and  8  fathoms,  and  by  hauling 
into  the  bay,  if  you  want  to  anchor,  particulM-ly  the  soutiiem  part  close  in,  which  forms  a 
lee,  you  will  have  the  sea  perfectly  smooth,  good  shelter  from  die  wind,  and  out  of  the 
strength  of  the  tide :  but  if  you  want  to  procMd  to  town,  steer  across  the  bay,  the  wind 
being  always  fair  for  going  up;  you  will  then  see  several  islands ;  keep  between  tfiem 
and  the  point  which  forms  the  south  part  of  the  bay,  (or  Point  Penheiro,)  which  is  close 
to.  You  will  soon  see  a  small  island  called  Paraquet  Island,  open  to  your  view,  and  ap- 
pears at  a  distance  to  be  close  to  the  main  land,  when  you  pass  Point  Penheiro,  steer 
directly  for  it,  leaving  it  on  your  larboard  hand  ck>se  aboard,  as  it  is  on  the  very  edge  of 
&e  channel.  It  is  so  bold  cbse  to  this  island  that  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  pass  within 
the  length  of  your  vessel  of  it,  and  it  is  requisite  you  should  pass  ckwe  to  it,  as  the  chan- 
nel becomes  narrow  as  you  pass  it,  having  a  shoal  flat  of  sand  on  your  starboard  hand. 
The  fort,  which  stands  on  a  small  island,  will  open  plain  to  your  view.  About  two  miles 
distant  from  this  island  steer  for  it,  giving  it  a  berth  of  half  a  cable's  length  on  the  larboard 
hand,  where  yon  must  send  the  Ixwt  on  shore  with  your  papers,  or  come  to  anchor; 
the  latter  is  preferable  for  a  stranger,  as  the  channel  is  very  narrow.  When  you  weidi 
anchor,  steer  for  Para,  or  city  of  jBelem,  which  will  be  open  and  plain  to  your  view,  dis- 
tant about  6  miles  from  the  fort,  keeping  the  land  distant  about  one  mile  on  your  hrboaid 
hand,  and  as  you  approach  the  town,  haul  in  for  the  shipping,  or  custom-house,  the  neit 
large  building  to  St.  Anthony's  Church,  which  is  the  fint  or  nearest  church  in  coming 
up  the  river ;  then  you  may  anchor  abreast  the  custom-house,  where  you  wilLhave  to 
knd^our  cargo. 

N.  B. — There  b  a  shoal  of  considerable  length  runs  between  the  Island  of  Marajo  and 
the  main  land  that  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  which  the  sea  constantly  breaks  on. 
Nearest  distance  of  said  shoal  from  the  main  land  being  abreast  of  Colares,  or  that  part 
of  the  land  which  forms  the  Bay  de  Sal,  distant  7  or  8  miles. 

High  water,  full  and  change,  at  Para,  12  o'clook. 
Do.  entrance  between  the  shoalsi        10      do. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  river,  within  Point  Tigioca*  the  distance  to  the  basin  or  anohor- 
age  of  Para,  is  20  leagues.    All  the  western  side  of  the  river  is  shoal,  but  on  the  eastern 
aide  are  even  soundings  of  8,  7,  8,  9, 10,  7,  10,  12,  9,  7,  and  6  fiithoms.    In  the  baaia 
itself  are  from  6  to  3  fathoms. 

^  A  vessel  direct  from  sea,  with  sood  observations,  may  cross  the  equator  on  the  me- 
ridian of  45°,  where  soundinfls,  mm  50  to  40  fathoms,  may  be  found.  A  course  hence 
W.  by  S.  will  lead  towards  Maracuno  Inlet,  on  the  east  of  which  a  pilot  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  soundings  over  the  bank  decrease  gradually,  from  40  to  15  fathoms :  and 
it  is  to  be  observed  diat  the  flood  tide  sets  strongly  to  the  west,  while  the  winds  are  from 
the  east. 

The  flood  sets  into  the  Rio  Para  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour.  The  beginning  from 
the  eastward  is  very  rapid,  and  it  veers  gradually  to  the  N.  £.  and  N.  The  vertical  rise 
is  10  feet. 

Ve$$el$  outward  hcund^  from  Point  Tapua,  steer  according  to  the  tide,  keeping  that 
point  S.  £.  to  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles.  With  Cape  Magoaiy  then  in  siehti 
haul  up  N.  £.  or  N.  N.  £.,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  banks  of  St.  Rosa  on  the  west.  The 
wind  here  being  generally  from  the  eastward,  with  frequent  squalls,  great  caution  is  re- 
quired. In  thick  weather,  when  Cape  Magoaiy  cannot  be  seen,  the  approach  to  St. 
jlosa*s  Bank  may  be  known  by  the  soundings  becoming  irregular,  whkh  is  not  the  ease 
to  the  eastward  of  the  channel.  The  weather  shoals  should  be  kept  on  board  as  much  as 
possible* 

PERNAMBUCO  BAY.— Cape  St  Antonio  is  the  land  vessels  bound  to  Pemambnoo 
must  endeavor  to  make  first.  The  coast  north  of  Cape  Antonio  forms  a  bay,  in  the 
centre  of  which  lies  Pernambuoo.  At  the  extreme  ena  of  this  coast,  N.  17*^  £.,  stands 
Olinda  Point :  hiUf  way  from  Olinda  Point  to  Semambius,  the  church  of  Nossa  Senhora 
I>a  Rosario  is  built  on  a  height ;  its  two  towers  are  easily  distinguished  when  coming 
fiiom  tile  main  sea;  going  along  the  coast  at  two  to  four  miles  distance,  there  are  12  to  19 
fathoms  water. 

At  the  entrance  of  Pernambuco  a  lighthouse  is  erected,  showing  a  revolvmg  light. 

When  you  have  made  Cape  St.  Antonio,  you  roust  keep  at  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  shore,  until  yon  perceive  the  Fort  of  Picao,  between  the  N.  W.  and  W.  N. 
W.,  and  then  steer  in  a  straight  line  to  the  fort  built  on  the  breakers,  and  you  will  near 
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it  vftta  die  eooM  tree  of  Oimk  (windi  sCftads  between  Ae  two  In^Ht  Wfii^ 
ef  die  city)  eppeen  N.  I  E.  of  joa.  In  this  eiliiatiDB  yaa  wffl  sind  wttfafetwowtkci 
ifaoiMUid  yiniB  of  the  breeken,  which  form  a  kej.  This  eadiora^  is  mt  if  Ae  hec 
hrge  shipe  ought  nerer  go  necrer,  and  k  w  pnident  never  to  andber  in  W  wirtii. 
West  of  die  meridian  of  the  eocoe  tree  of  Ofinda,  notwidHtandinf  die  eeatrnj  ■  fw- 
niltr  preteribed,  going  to  Pemambnco  dvring  die  nordieni  moneoen,  it  is  bek  to  mhi 
land  on  CMinda  Point.  From  Olinda  Point  np  to  die  Fort  of  Picno»  dieio  ii  a  ibnl  a- 
tMiding  two  raifea  from  the  shore  towardi  the  sea,  which  makes  it  neceanry  to  ke<p« 
three  miles  distance,  and  by  a  depdi  of  water  from  8  to  10  teiioms,  nntil  the  Fort  Pica 
stands  west,  a  few  degrees  towards  the  north,  by  which  yen  will  nwetd  die  EafiibW. 
which  is  formed  by  sandy  rocks  lying  at  die  soothem  end  of  Otinda  Bank.  Untim 
not  extend  farther  east  than  the  meridisn  of  Ofinda  City,  nor  finther  eovlh  ihm  Ae  pv- 
aOel  of  Fort  Ciesoe.  The  sea  breaks  dnre  with  great  vioience  in  heafy  wisi  thn^ 
diere  are  2  iidiems  of  water.  SmaB  fossels  may  aioid  it  to  the  west  and  aerth,  keep« 
at  half  a  mile  from  the  imin  land  from  Pemamboeo  np  to  Olinds  Peioft,  bat  ibbTcsn 
shaO  net  loqake  ofrer  three  to  fife  fiidioms,  and  it  is  indispenssble  to  bsm  on  bmii  a  pis 

inrthephee. 

The  Hnbor  of  Pemamboeo  k  net  a  tmy  eafe  one,  Ibr  foasels  of  a  grmt  dnft  4 
wator  are  not  able  to  eroos  die  bar ;  for  die  swofl  of  the  sea  is  very  great  entoide,  udif 
too  neartfae  shore,  there  wffl  be  great  duicer,  shoold  the  andtor  drag  er  the  Aip  fals 
the  leewaid,  when  vetting  nnder  sail,  whidi  may  become  indispensable  shoaU  Ibe  wad 
tnnS.  S.E.  or  E.M.E.,  as  is  the  ease  in  die  months  of  March  and  September.  Do; 
die  nurthem  monsoon  the  prevalent  winds  are  fiom  the  east,  partieokriy  at  the  Imeif 
new  or  foil  moon,  and  though  the  weather  m  dear  and  fine  genendy,  yet  it  reqjnms 
be  carelbl  in  the  anchorage,  and  die  sorest  wiB  be  not  to  cast  andior  too  nesr  Aeikon 
die  bottom  being  Tenr  rocky,  and  requisite  to  make  use  of  chain  caUea  in  thk  piMe  ma 
than  in  any  odier.  La^ge  vosseh  will  do  weD  to  be  all  times  in  readinum  to  ^  mder 
■ail,  and  pradenee  requires  to  let  fidi  ereiy  evoning  a  seeond  anchor  for  tdkf  Mf 
die  night. 

If  there  is  any  necessity  to  remain  a  long  time  at  Pemamboeo,  the  best  waj  wl  hri 
cast  die  two  anchors  off  the  cat-head,  toward  the  main  sea,  wtdi  anodier  toward  ibe  T. 
N.  W.,  on  the  stem  of  the  ship,  in  order  to  prerent  the  ship  firom  ewin^ng  dsriag  ii 
ealm  which  eomes  after  every  squall  of  wind. 

The  hsiixnr  of  Pemambnco  is  snfliciendy  spacious  and  deep  fiar  ▼esaali  finan  10  n  C 
feet  drift  of  water ;  it  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  interior  part,  vrhich  if  esled  dv 
Poco,  (the  Well,)  is  an  anchorage  situated  on  the  northern  end.  'The  entrance  n  bmti 
by  seversl  rocks  or  banks  of  snudi  stones.  There  are  from  17  to  30  feet  water  oe  tbehr, 
as  weO  as  inskle.  The  shore  is  sandy,  and  the  water  decreases  in  depth,  in  proporm 
as  you  go  toward  the  land.  The  only  guard  vessels  have  fiom  the  winds  coming  froa 
the  sea,  are  the  rrcks,  or  breakers,  before  ststed ;  but  they  are  Toiy  deficient  for  dnt  pr- 
pose,  and  during  die  southem  monsoon  this  piece  is  not  at  all  safe.  Tbc  secood  puty 
the  fort  is  called  Recife  Port:  it  b  comprised  betweea  the  natnnd  quay  of  rocks  nd  at 
eity :  it  is  dso  called  Mosqnenrao.  This  harbor  is  better  guarded  than  the  fonner.  sf 
the  ouay  of  rocks,  which,  at  low  watn*  nmrk,  are  from  8  to  10  feet  shove  the  see ;  to* 
nach  in  the  Mosquelrao,  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  bar,  on  which,  at  low  water  mt± 
there  are  but  7  feet  water. 

If  yon  wish  to  cany  your  vessel  in  the  Poco  Harbor,  yon  must  pioceed  as  Mows:- 
Beiitt  situated  as  we  have  afaready  stated,  inskle  of  the  Engfish  Bank,  the  cecot  tnf « 
OIin£i  N.  i  E.  of  you,  yon  must  see  a  small  pyramid  built  on  the  shcMv,  in  a  struck 
Ine  with  the  ehnrdi  of  San  Amarao,  which  is  snnronnded  with  cocoa  trees;  n  dnsso- 
atioo  the  church  and  pyramid  stand  very  near  tho  west  of  the  wood,  and  yon  most  fcfcs 
that  direetkm  until  yon  perceive  sonth  of  you  Fort  Pkso.  If  yon  widi  to  go  into  Me- 
qoeirao  yon  will  have  to  steer  S.  |  W.  fiom  that  place. 

Small  Tossels  sometimes  used  to  pam  through  Am  south  entnmce  to  reach  Mo8i|afc* 
which  is  at  the  northern  end  of  the  quay  of  rocks,  whereon  Fort  Picao  is  bnilt  Th» 
mark  to  direct  your  coutm  in  this  case  is,  to  keep  the  two  comer  towers  of  the  soatfaen 
end  of  Fort  Brun  in  the  same  direction,  and  consequently  die  one  oovmuc  the  olb^' 
and  trae  west ;  sail  m  diis  direction  until  you  see  the  Fort  Picao  south  of  yea :  t^ 
steer  afoag  die  western  side  of  the  breakers,  and  yon  wfll  readi  the  haibor.  Thm* 
BO  great  danger  in  going  near  die  breakoTB ;  it  is  customary  with  pitot^  when  cA^* 
eome  to  take  vessels  lying  in  the  bay.  We  i^ain  repeat,  that  vessels  trading  wkh  P** 
nambnco  most  not  dnw  over  from  10  to  12  feet  wator. 

The  two  hafbon  of  Permmiboeo  am  safer  than  the  bay,  ships  being  shekaied  frM 
the  too  great  swell  of  the  sea  by  the  breakers,  or  quay  of  rocks ;  but  whsn  Ibt  «■» 
atends  east  and  btows  hard,  it  requires  to  be  well  secured. 

The  prevalent  winds  are,  as  in  the  tropical  climate,  fiom  S.  S.  E.  toN.N.  E-:  ^ 
March  to  September,  they  are  more  toward  the  aoudi,  and  sometimes  S.  W. ;  ^^ 
the  other  six  mondia  they  stand  E.  N.  fi.  and  N.N.  £• 
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THE  COAST  FROM  BAHIA  TO  ST.  AUGUSTINE.— From  It8]maoziiih<> 
Point  up  to  ItapuAn,  the  coast  bean  no  longer  the  aame  appearance  as  it  does  pre* 
vioos  to  your  arrival  at  Bahia.  Here  the  a^nre  is  bnt  sandy  and  low,  few  trees  are 
to  be  perceived  at  a  distance,  and  from  place  to  place  some  cocoa  trees.  Ail  along 
the  shore  a  ridge  of  rocks  are  to  be  -met,  and  in  many  instances  they  rise  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  the  one  at  the  Icapnan  Point,  particnlariy,  seems  like  smaU  islands^ 
ThirQr-eight  miles  farther  N.  45^  E.  of  Itapuan  Point  you  are  opposite  the  Torre  da 
Oaroia  of  Avila,  a  kind  of  ibrt,  bnilt  on  the  top  of  the  coast,  among  the  trees,  and  which 
is  now  used  as  a  hovse  for  signals.  The  coast,  riewed  from  9  to  10  miles  distant,  ap- 
pears like  a  wall  of  great  magnitude  and  eqnal  height,  except  where  the  two  rivers,  San 
Joannes  and  Jaeuhype,  discharge  into  the  sea,  where  a  htrse  cut  appears  m  this  wall. 
The  depth  of  the  sea  is  very  great  opposite  this  place,  for  bemg  only  10  miles  distant,  no 
sovndiag  is  to  be  met.  From  Torre  of  Avila  up  to  Oiteras  of  San  Miguel,  the  shore  b 
more  high,  but  with  small  hilb. 

All  the  coast  from  Rio  Real  np  to  Rio  St.  Francisco  is  low  and  sandy,  with  small  broom 
boshes,  and  smaO  hills  are  discovered  at  no  great  distance  in  tiie  interior.  A  vessel  may 
approach  TOfy  near  the  land;  the  bottom  is  sandy,  with  gravel  and  broken  rocks.  The 
next  river  aner  Rio  Real,  is  Rio  Sergipe,  which  is  21  miles  distant  from  Vassa  Barns. 
The  mouth  of  this  river,  when  viewed  at  no  great  distance,  is  easily  distinguished  by  the 
three  smal  hills  of  an  equal  height,  all  covered  with  briars,  lying  9  miles  S.  W.  of  the 
bar.    These  hills  are  oalled  the  Ostres  Irmaos,  (or  Three  Brothers.) 

At  the  OMrath  of  the  Sergipe  River,  a  very  white  sand^beach  Ik  to  be  seen,  whose  cofor 
strikes  with  the  green  ground  of  the  coast  aU  around.  At  the  bar  the  sea  breaks  with 
great  force  at  the  time ;  from  whksh  we  nrast  infer  a  shallow  water.  The  rivers  which 
oome  next  in  succession  are,  Colindiba  River,  near  the  Miserias  Point,  and  Japaratuba 
Points,  south  of  the  mountains  of  Pacatuba ;  the  countrr  round  Colindiba  River,  is  one 
of  the  most  productive  in  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  ^.  There  are  but  7  feet  water  at  the 
bar.  When  viewinir  the  bar  W.,  the  Mount  Aracajou  stands  a  few  leagues  N.  W.,  and 
in  the  west  Morro  Telha  is  discovered.  The  Mount  Aracajou  seems  to  run  in  a  parallel 
direction  with  the  coast,  and  in  iti  northern  extremity  a  deep  cut  is  to  be  perceived. 
The  second  mount  bears  the  shape  of  a  Quaker's  hat. 

COLINDIBA  RIVER Vessels  bound  to  the  Colindiba  River  during  the  northeriy 

noasoon,  vhs.,  fh>m  March  to  September,  should  come  in  with  the  kind  in  the  htitnde  10^ 
60'.  Mount  Aracajou  will  be  about  west,  and  will  appear  to  be  near  the  shore.  Steer 
S.  W.  ak>ng  shore  in  no  lees  than  5  fatfioms,  and  the  Atalaia  wiH  soon  be  seen,  and  if 
the  flac  is  set,  it  wUl  be  a  proper  time  to  pass  the  bar ;  and  a  flag  will  be  put  out  north 
or  south  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  steer.  Sometimes  the  pilots  come  outside  the  bar,  but 
not  at  all  times.  When  the  nag  is  set  on  &e  Atalaia,  the  piloti  Will  be  in  readiness  on 
or  within  the  bar. 

The  Atalaia  on  with  Mount  Cajaiba  will  lead  in  the  channel  over  the  bar.  Course  N. 
W.  by  W.  4  W.  or  W.  N.  W. 

If  in  the  southerly  monsoon,  it  will  be  well  to  run  in  with  the  land  in  btitude  11^  3^, 
the  Three  Brothers  will  then  be  seen  thus  ^^  '^  ^^ ,  and  Mount  Aracajou  to  the  north- 
ward like  a  promontory,  no  kind  to  be  seen  beyond  it.  Steer  along  shore  north-easteriy 
in  no  less  than  4  or  5  ftthoms,  and  the  Atalaia  will  soon  be  seen,  when  you  can  steer  in 
as  directed  above. 

The  Atalaia  has  the  appearance  of  a  tower  with  a  flat  top  and  flag-vtaff  in  the  centrot 
hut  is  nothing  more  than  four  large  spars  put  upright,  and  secured  vnth  rafters  or  beams, 
aome  10  or  15  feet  apart ;  some  boards  are  nailed  at  the  top,  which  makes  it  k)ok  white 
when  the  sun  is  oo  it.     Steer  direct  for  the  flags. 

If  clear.  Mount  Itabayanna  can  be  seen  30  miles,  and  Aracajou  12  or  15,  the  Atalaia  3  to 
6  miles.  There  was  a  small  nun-bouy  on  the  south  sand-head,  in  May,  1842.  This  has 
been  declared  a  port  of  entry. 

The  coast  from  Rio  Idaparatuba  up  to  St.  Francisco  Rirer,  Is  very  dangerous  in  a 
strong  S.  £.  wind,  for  vessels  going  near  the  land,  they  having  no  good  cliance  to  escape 
the  wind,  and  the  bottom  too  hard  for  the  anchor  to  have  a  good  hold  in  it.  Prudence 
reouires  to  keep  at  some  distance  from  it. 

Near  St.  Francisco  River  the  land  is  very  low,  and  cannot  be  seen  even  at  a  short 
distance,  for  which  reason  great  care  is  required  to  make  land  near  St.  Francisco.  The 
only  mountains  to  be  discovered  at  a  distance  are  the  Itabayanna  and  Pacatuba,  but  only 
in  flne  dear  weather,  and  when  exactly  opposite  the  River  St.  Francisco.  The  entrance 
of  this  river  lies  south  of  Manguinha  Point,  which  is  very  low,  and  afl  covered  with  Mon- 

Sel  trees.  It  projects  E.  S.  £.,  and,  at  H  mile  distant  from  it,  in  its  direction,  there  are 
angerous  breakers.  The  north  of  the  entrance  is  formed  by  a  land  more  low  than  the 
former,  having  a  white  sand,  and  in  its  projection  into  the  sea  there  are  no  less  dangerous 
breakers  than  on  the  other  southern  points.  It  is  between  these  breakers  you  must  cast 
anchor  until  a  pitot  comes  on  the  bar.  There  are  from  12  to  13  feet  water;  the  country 
la  very  populous,  well  cultivated,  and  produces  great  quantities  of  sugar ;  when  near,  the 
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kod  firom  St.  FTsnciflco  Rhrer  up  to  AkigoM  k  low  and  suidj,  and  a  ridga  cf  lacki,  tf  ■ 
great  dutaoce  firom  the  ahoref  ia  to  be  aeen.  Many  amall  riven  diaeliaige  bId  tbe  i& 
but  none  of  a  aofficient  depth  to  be  narigated;  they  may  be  ajqiroached  very  near  fritfaai 
danger. 

Oppoaite  Cnmrippe,  three  rnSea  diataot  from  die  ahore»  atanda  the  rock  of  Dom  U 
rigo.  This  rock,  aa  well  aa  aeveral  smaller  onea,  to  be  aeen  only  at  kvw  valer  aai 
have  been  deaignated  by  aome  aa  the  Coamographer  Banks  of  Sl  Fimndaeo^  aad  mk 
to  be  veiy  dangerous,  but  without  the  least  reaaon.  We  found  all  around  diii  phce  t 
great  depth  of  water,  and  the  shallow  water  will  not  extend  over  3  mileaL  In  sapposie 
it  to  extend  aa  &r  aa  the  Iquia,  as  there  is  no  reaaon  to  keep  ao  near  the  land,  ow  rj 
do  better,  at  all  events,  to  remain  at  a  greater  distance  than  four  milea.  Aa  iapomK 
obaervation  is  to  be  made  on  this  part  of  the  Bnzil  coast,  and  agreed  to  by  the  Dtf^A 
which  is  this,  that  the  land  breeae,  during  the  night  time,  is  hardly  perooved,  vkes  \ « 
5  miles  from  the  land,  but  at  daylight  it  begins  to  reach  diat  djatince,  and  saewii  to  «- 
tract  the  eastern  wind  towarda  die  nocth  until  12  in  the  morning;  ami  afleinuik:k» 
eastern  wind  returns  gradually  towards  the  east :  from  diat  frict  veaaela  nwy  dsnve  km 
^nefit  on  eitner  course,  when  obliged  to  beat.  Near  San  Miguel  the  ahoro  u  veiy  bod, 
and  nearly  80  feet  hi^  and  the  top  perfecdy  even  and  horiaontal  for  an  opaa  wptai 
15  miles.  When  coming  from  the  southernmost,  the  village  of  Macayo  ia  toba  diinmer- 
ed  on  the  top  of  a  highliuid.  The  church  ia  eaaily  diadngnished ;  nnd  for  this  rcvn 
the  place  deserves  notice.  The  Jaragua  River  emptiea  below  Macnyo,  and  the  pasc 
which  forma  the  northern  land  of  the  mouth  ia  covered  with  oooon  treea,  aad  ^ 
animated  breakers  are  to  be  seen  at  some  distance  in  ita  directiMi.  Novdi  of  Micm 
and  from  die  interior,  the  Mount  of  Marambaya  ia  diaoovered,  even  at  46  niilss  &&a 
Thia  mount  offers  this  particular,  that  the  country  on  which  it  atanda,  thon{)i  hi^  ■ 
▼ery  level  on  every  side  of  its  base.  The  ahore  north  of  Macayo  ia  aandy,  snd  ir^ 
ijace  to  placeof  areddiah  cofor;  low  treea  areaeen  notfor  diatantfrom  t^  Tn 

Fort  of  Tamandare,  though  not  very  important,  deaervea  aome  notioe,  being  die  «? 
place  affording  a  nfe  slwlter  between  Bahia  and  Pemambnoo.  Thia  anebow  i 
formed  by  a  £ep  cut  into  a  bold  ahore«  and  la  aufliciently  large  and  deep  fiir  sdaucat 
large  veaaela. 

Nine  milea  N.  i  N.  E.  of  Tamandare  Harbor,  lies  the  amafl  iafauid,  or  rocksofAkn 
tttuated  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Serenhen.  Prerioua  to  your  arrival  dioc.  a 
bar  of  Rio  Fermoao  ia  discovered.  When  you  observe  the  two  rocka  of  Alexo  ts^ediK 
they  atand  N.  6^  W. ;  then  north  of  theae  two  rocka,  Monte  Do  SeDa  ia  discorerec  i 
the  interior,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  ahapOt  (Little  Saddle,)  and  may  be  e^ 
to  aacertain  the  aituadon  of  a  ahip. 

Being  a  few  milea  east  of  the  rocks  of  St.  Alexo,  yon  will  disdndly  perceive  d»  C0 
of  St.  Angusdne,  iyins  16  miles  N.  18^  £.  Thw  cape  is  hardly  covered  widi  wood  s^ 
not  very  diick;  it  ia  of  moderate  height,  which  decreaaea  gradually  towarda  the  wi.  « 
offers  the  particular  remark,  thatasteep  beach  of  a  redyellowcol«riBto  beaeeaisBflf 
placea  of  it :  it  has  a  barren  proepect  when  nearing  it ;  on  its  top  there  ia  a  cfaorch;  > 
wards  the  north  side,  a  litde  below  the  church,  fordficadona  are  to  be  aeen. 

THE  BAY  OF  ALL  SAINTS,  or  BAHIA.-- Vessels  bound  n>  Bahia  daiia:  if 
southern  monsoon,  should  make  land  near  San  Paulo.  If  during  the  northera  aiocnA 
they  will  do  better  to  make  land  north  of  Itapuan,  which  is  a  litde  lurther  aoitb  a: 
Cape  St.  Antonio.  Upon  the  whole,  thia  will  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  the  dsy  f  ^^ 
the  actual  situation  of  the  vessel,  and  the  wind  to  be  met  with  when  near  the  oostf.  T* 
main  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Bahia,  called  likewiae  St.  Salvador,  ia  formed  fay  the  ctf^ 
or  promontory,  of  St.  Antonio  on  the  east,  and  by  the  Island  of  Itaparica  oa  the  «^ 
The  mean  distance  from  the  Cape  St.  Antonio  to  Itaparica  Island  ia  not  less  tbu  * - 
miles:  but  the  one-half  only  of  this  channel,  which  ia  towards  the  main  land,  isn:V>' 
navigation  of  large  ships.  K  from  the  Monro  San  Paulo,  you  ateer  N.  46^  £•<  *^f 
fovorable  wind,  yon  wUI  paaa  at  the  proper  distance  of  the  bold  shore  of  Itsparica  I:^* 
and  of  the  breakers  of  St.  Antonio ;  but  if  you  are  obliged  to  beat,  it  requirea  cut  to  1^1^ 
both  placea. 

Nothing  is  to  be  feared  by  keeping  at  equal  distance  from  the  main  land,  os  va^ 
atand  San  Paulo,  Mount  Arod,  Itaparica,  until  you  discover  towarda  die  north,  ths  Ji^ 
Point,  which  is  the  eastern  end  of  Itaparica  Island.  Arrived  oppoaite  PoinC  AratBU.5^ 
are  now  7  mUea  from  Jaburu,  and  5  miles  S.  41^  W.  of  Cape  St.  Antnnift|  and  b«k?> 
milea  W.  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  breakers  of  St.  Antonio.  From  thst  sib^< 
you  must  direct  your  course  straight  towards  the  Cape  of  St.  Antomo  until  two  wSti  -V 
from  the  shore;  from  thence  steer  straight  towards  die  churcJi  of  Bom  Fim,  (dtaii^^ 
the  Point  of  Montforrate,)  until  you  reach  the  Fort  Do  Man,  or  Sant  Marcelb  a* 
which  is  the  usual  anchorage. 

The  Flat  of  St.  Antonio,  lying  4  milea  S.  |  W.  of  Cape  St.  Anfeonio»  diars  ii  »* 
ficulty  to  avoid  it,  and  is  altogether  not  rery  dangerous.  It  ia  a  aandy  bank  oft  rroc^ 
color;  no  rocka  are  to  be  met  tiliere,  and  4  fothoma  of  water  are  to  be  found  every  «^ 
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Such  is  tiie  opmion  of  the  nativdi,  and  of  the  moet  experienced  men ;  but  having  per- 
cabed  some  places  where  the  sea  breaks  on  this  bank  during  strong  wind,  I  would 
suggest  to  keep  a  distance  from  this  place  with  a  large  ship,  which  is  the  case  when  fol* 
bwiog  the  ooufse  we  have  described.  The  general  anchorage  for  merchant  vessels  Is 
inside  of  the  line  drawn  from  the  Fort  of  Marto  Montferrate  Point.  It  is  necessary  when 
going  to  ^8  anchorage  to  avoid  the  sandy  bank  of  Pitnella,  which  we  had  no  chance  to 
aBcertatn,  bat  it  is  reported  by  the  natives  as  a  veiy  shallow  water,  of  3  to  3|  fathoms  only* 
lying  W.  i  N.  from  Fort  Do  Mar. 

It  is  generally  the  case  that  the  wind  permits  yaa  to  come  to  anchor  in  front  of  St. 
Salvadw,  the  most  prevalent  wind  being  from  £.  and  from  S.  £.,  and  vessels  can  gene- 
rally go  in  by  plying  small  board.  During  the  night  time,  the  breeze  comes  from  several 
points  of  the  compass,  but  more  generally  from  the  land  side.  The  tides  are  perfectly 
regular  from  St.  Salvador,  and  the  flood  and  low  water  last  an  equal  time.  The  harbor 
is  very  safe,  and  there  are  only  a  few  instances  when  a  strong  wind  firom  S.  W.  blowst 
that  die  water  is  much  swelled,  and  the  ships  do  not  ride  easy. 

The  course  to  fbUow  when  going  out  of  St.  Salvador  is  very  near  the  reverse  to  the 

one  to  proceed  in.     When  one  mile  distant  west  of  Cape  St.  Antonio,  and  steering  4^ 

miles  S.  S.  W.  of  the  same,  tiie  shallow  water  will  be  avoided,  and  afterwards  you  may 

so  niund  the  cape  into  the  open  sea.    All  the  lands'near  Cape  St.  Antonio  are  tolerably 

high,  if  compared  to  those  of  the  opposite  side.    They  are  of  a  pleasing  appearance,  b^ 

ing  covered  vrith  trees,  and  a  luzurious  vegetation  of  a  green  color.    This  shore,  in  fine 

weather,  can  be  discovered  from  30  miles  distant.    On  the  end  of  St.  Antonio  Cape 

stands  a  lighthouse,  contsining  a  brilliant  revolving  light,  showing  two  white  sides  and  one 

red,  the  latter  to  be  seen  once  in  every  four  minuted,  situate  on  the  same  site  as  the  former 

one,  vis.,  Fort  Santo  Antonio  da  Barra,  but  much  higher,  being  above  140  feet  above 

the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  visible  at  a  distance  of  about  &  miles.    In  the  day  time,  when 

the  lighthoue  bears  W.,  the  Fort  of  St.  Antonio  appears  as  separated  at  a  small  distence 

firom  the  main  land.    Two  and  a  half  miles  east,  a  few  degrees  south  of  the  lighthouse, 

there  is  another  land  point,  on  top  of  which  stand  the  poles  for  signals.    This  lost  point 

forms  with  the  Itapuanzinho  Point,  which  stands  one  mile  east  of  a  small  bay.    Many 

bouses  are  to  be  seen  along  the  sea  coast. 

ISLE  OF  TRINIDAD  AND  MARTIN  VAS»  ROCKS.--I>Menp(ioiw  and  Di- 
recHons, — In  approaching  Trinidad  from  the  eastward,  when  running  on  its  parallel,  you 
will  make  the  three  islets  or  rocks  of  Martin  Vas*,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of 
8  or  9  leagues  from  a  ship's  deck.  These  rocks  are  very  romarkable,  and  cannot  be 
mistaken.  They  lie  norm  and  south  of  each  other,  die  distance  from  the  outer  rock 
beioff  about  3  miles.  The  central  rock  is  very  high,  with  tufts  of  withered  grass  scat- 
tered over  its  surface.  The  other  two  are  entiroly  barren.  There  is  a  passage  between 
the  southernmost  and  central  rocks.  The  northernmost  almost  join,  in  clear  weather 
TrinidiA  is  distinctly  seen  fh>m  the  rocks  of  Martin  Vas*,  and  may  be  descried  16 
leagues  off. 

The  iskind  is  about  6  miles  in  circumferonce,  the  -kind  very  unequal,  and  at  beet  no 
more  than  a  chister  of  rocks,  with  some  shrubs  in  the  valleys.  The  northernmost  side 
is  quite  barren,  but  to  the  southward  all  the  interstices  of  the  rocks  are  filled  vrith  ever- 
greens of  several  kinds.  There  is  also  a  quantity  of  sea  fowl  and  rock  fish,  and  many 
wild  hogs.  The  generality  of  the  wood  is  very  small,  though  there  are  trees  of  eighteen 
inches  (Bameter  towards  the  extreme  heights. 

Trinidad  is  surrounded  by  sharp  rugged  coral  rocks,  with  an  almost  continual  surge 
breaking  on  every  part,  vriiich  renders  the  landing  often  precarious,  and  watering  fre- 
quently impracticable ;  nor  is  there  a  possibility  of  rendering  either  certain,  for  the  surge 
10  ofVen  incredibly  great,  and  has  been  seen  during  a  gale  at  8.  W.  to  break  over  a  hlnft 
which  is  200  feet  high. 

The  island  is  supplied  with  very  good  water  from  two  small  streams  down  the  E.  and 
S.  W.  sides  of  it ;  besides  a  small  issue  from  the  rock  which  forms  t^e  S.  W.  extremity, 
not  one  of  them  will  fill  a  tube  of  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  there  is  a  doubt  whether 
these  run  temporary  or  perennial,  though  they  always  produce  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
snfllcient  to  preserve  the  existence  of  a  few  yrretched  inhabitants.  Lieut.  Thomas  Har- 
rison, from  whose  account  this  detail  of  Trinidad  is  chiefly  extracted,  speaking  of  the  an- 
chorage, says  that  thev  anchored  off  the  west  side  of  the  island,  at  a  mUe  from  the  shore, 
to  be  able  to  weaker  it  on  any  tack,  should  the  wind  happen  to  blow  on  ;  **  being  direct- 
ed," continues  that  gentleman,  **  to  do  so  by  Captain  De  Auvergne,  who  informed  us  of 
the  wreck  of  the  Rattlesnake,  and  the  rairaculotts  escape  of  the  Jupiter  and  Meroury." 
They  prudently  avoided  the  common  anchorage,  which  is  about  a  musket  shot  from  the 
shore,  in  18  or  20  fathoms  water.  On  that  side  there  stands  a  stupendout  arch  or  hole  in 
the  rock,  like  that  of  Fernando  Noronha,  and  two  very  remarkable  rocks,  one  called  the 
Monument  and  the  other  the  Sugar-kNif. 

The  Monument  is  850  feet  high,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  almost  detached  from  the 
island,  with  large  trees  growing  on  its  top.   This  had  been  named  in  1700,  by  Dr.  HaUey« 
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tibe  Nine  Pin.  The  S«iw-4«d(  a  iIm  S.  E.  end.  to  1160  fiMt  UgK  of  «  coMcri  fcm. 
widi  tne§  likewtoa  oo  ati  wimmitii  aad  wheneTer  it  nine  hud,  a  caaeade  «f  700  iM 
mkes  there  a  beenttfol  appearance.  The  aich  to  a  natural  paan^  made  bj  the  m 
tfaroagh  a  high  bluff  of  about  800  feet  high.  It  to  40  feet  la  braadtli.  aearif  50  taa 
hetoht,  and  420  in  length :  the  depth  of  water  above  3  fiafaoaia.  When  tiba  at  ■ 
moderate,  yea  may  aee  thiBOgh  thia  arch  into  the  only  bay  in  the  toland,  and  bvti 
ii»w  of  a  diataat  rock  oorered  with  treea»  which  renden  the  proapect  eKtosaief^  pe- 
tnres^ne. 

Lieutenant  Hamilton  8m»  **we  firstaaw  the  island  on  the  5th  of  June,  on aarpn- 
aago  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  we  had  then  variable  winda  and  cahna ;  and  oa  mLa; 
it  a  second  time*  on  the  8th  of  November,  we  had  exactfy  the  aame  winda  and  irate. 
acoompanied  with  a  heavy  aqoall  of  wind  firom  the  westward.  During  our  m^  tton. 
above  two  months,  die  prevailing  wind  waa  from  N.  N.  E. :  hence  I  conclude  tbs  S.L 
trade  wind  to  not  to  be  depended  npooi  although  the  iatond  to  ao  fitf"  wUun  the  tnpe  if 
Capricorn. 

The  Amariean  coosaaander,  Amaaa  Dehum.  vistoad  Trinidad  in  1803,  and  he  agys  ^ 
aeribes  it  aa  mostly  a  barren  rough  pile  of  rocky  mountaina.  What  aoil  then  tooitto 
island  he  found  on  the  eastern  aide,  where  there  are  several  sand4Mnchea,  above  mtd 
which  the  Poitugueae  had  a  settlement,  and  have,  he  aaya,  done  much  to  wotk  nraa 
or  roads  over  the  valleys,  levelling  down  small  hilla  to  make  the  raada  good.  Tbef  hi 
walled  in  a  number  of  endoaurea  finr  the  purpose  of  omking  fields^  nt  the  eipsBifa' 
much  labor. 

Thto  settlement  waa  directly  above  die  moat  northeriy  sand-beach  on  the  eait  odea 
the  toland,  and  has  the  beat  stream  of  water  on  the  island  running  througjk  it.  It  mpL 
be  possible,  he  adds,  in  pleasant  weather,  to  get  it  off  from  thto  place,  bat  we  got  omd 
the  south  side  from  the  next  best  watering  place  or  stream.  Thto  falla  in  a  caacsitoftf 
rocka  some  way  up  the  mountaina,  ao  tlut  it  can  be  aeen  from  a  boat  whan  pamsct 
After  yon  have  discovered  the  stream  you  can  hod  on  a  point  of  rocka  just  to  tba  w* 
ward  of  die  watering  place,  and  from  thence  may  walk  past  it,  and  when  a  littto  toas 
eastward  of  the  stream  there  to  a  small  cove  between  the  rockit  where  jou  amy  flntfv 
casks  off. 

Wood  may  be  cut  on  the  mountain,  just  above  the  first  landing  plaee,  and  yoacs 
take  it  off  if  yon  have  a  email  oak  boat.  The  method  in  which  we  fflled  our  witor  «n 
carrying  it  in  kegs  and  buckets  to  the  place  where  we  floated  our  caaka  on  ahora. 

Ail  the  south  side  of  the  island  is  indented  with  small  baya,  but  die  whole  to  so  nw 
bound  a  ahore,  and  audi  a  aweU  surgiog  against  it,  that  it  to  almoat  impoaniblf  to hsci 
boat  without  great  danger  in  staring  it.  Theaouthpart  to  a  very  remarkable  hi^flfm> 
bluff  head,  and  to  veiy  large.  There  to  a  sand-beach  to  the  weatward  of  thto  hsad,  tei 
should  caution  againat  landing  oo  the  beach  till  it  to  well  examined ;  for  just  at  tbe  kiac 
end  of  the  beach,  and  amongst  die  braakera,  it  to  full  of  rocka,  which  are  not  see»t5fa 
are  amoncst  them.  Where  we  landed  we  saw  the  remains  of  at  least  two  or  three  Mi 
which  had  been  knocked  to  pieces  by  landing.  We  found  plen^  td  goats  and  to» 
The  latter  were  very  shy,  but  we  kiled  some  of  them  and  a  number  of  goats.  Wens 
aome  cata,  and  these  three  sorts  of  quadrupeds  were  the  only  animala  we  aw  «■  a> 
island.  If  a  ship  to  very  much  in  wpnt  of  good  wate«i  it  may  be  got  at  Trinidad;  er  i» 
crew  should  have  the  scurvey,  it  to  an  ex<^lent  place  to  recruit  them  in,  aa  yoa  em  ^ 
plenty  of  greens  on  the  S.  L.  parti>f  th^  idand,  auch  as  fine  purslane  and  aeveiil«^ 
kinda.  Theae,  together  with  the  fine  sweet  water,  would  aeon  recruit  a  crew.  A  ^* 
must  never  be  anchored  at  thto  place  with  common  cablea,  or  ahe  will  be  likely  to  a^ 
her  anchora ;  but  if  ahe  haa  chaina  for  her  anchors,  the  rocka  cannot  eut  then.  7» 
navigation  to  safe  for  a  ahip  all  around  the  island  within  the  distance  of  a  mib.  M^^ 
Vaa'  Rocks,  or  more  property  lalets,  lie  about  east,  9  leaguea  distant,  but  there  di  i* 
appear  to  be  any  dangen  between  them  and  Triaidad. 

MARTIN  VAS*  ROCKS.—Theae  rocka,  aa  noticed  above,  are  high  and  ton» 
The  central  one  to  the  largest,  and  it  may  be  seen  from  a  ship^s  deck  at  the  datasie  i 
10  leaguea.  When  bearing  south,  the  rocka  seem  nearly  in  a  line.  The  nortbena>e 
central  rocks  are  near  each  other,  but  between  the  central  and  aeuthem  rocks  ki9f 
channel.  Here  the  CheeterfieM,  in  1800,  obeerved  the  latitude  28*"  ad',  wbea  m 
hove  to  in  12  fothoma,  with  the  toigest  rock  £.  N.  £.,  about  a  mile,  the  botxoa:^ 
vtoible,  and  caught  plenty  of  rock  cod  and  other  fish.  The  boat  in  aounding  found  die  ^ 
decrease  gradually  over  a  rocky  bottom  to  a  fotbom  and  a  haU^  cloae  to  the  largMt  i«» 

The  north  rock  to  amaU  and  moat  westeriy ;  aU  are  steep  and  inaoceasiUe :  the  ^^^ 
between  the  extremitiea  to  about  3  milea;  that  to  Trinidad,  aa  already  notioed,  aba*  * 
leagues. 

ASCENCAO,  or  PORTUGUESE  ASCENSION^An  isknd  diatingntohed  bf  as 
name,  has  formerly  been  de8crib€»d,  and  said  to  be  at  the  dtotance  of  about  100  tosfae^* 
die  weatward  of  the  lale  of  Trinidad.  Doubts  have  long  since  been  entertained  as  i^^ 
eaiatence,  and  we  have  the  beatreaaon  to  befieve  that  they  are  verified     l^a  Perooib' 
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1795,  sought  for  it  without  success  as  far  ss  the  longitade  seven  degrees  west  of  Trinidad, 
and  M.  KruseDstero,  in  1803,  prosecuted  the  search  so  much  further  to  the  westward, 
that  its  noD-existence  within  37°^  west  appears  certain.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Governor 
of  St.  Catharine's  informed  Mr.  Peroose  that  the  Governor  General  of  Brazil  had  de- 
spatched a  vessel  in  the  preceding  year  to  survey  the  island,  but  it  could  not  be  found,  and 
it  had  consequently  been  expunged  from  the  charts. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  has  been  said  that  land  was  seen  by  the  commander  of  tile 
ateaoner  Telica,  on  her  passage  to  Peru,  in  1825,  which  appeared  to  lie  in  latitude  20^  35', 
aod  long.  37°  8',  or  nearly  so.    At  noon  the  vessel  was  in  or  about  20^  20'  S.,  and  long. 

I  ^T'  28'.     The  island  (if  land)  bore  S.  £.  by  £.  i  £.,  by  compass,  distant  by  estimation 

I  about  8  leajjvues.     But  we  mark  this  as  very  doubtful. 

I  CONGRESS  BANK.— In  Brackeobri^ge's  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  U.  S.  Fn- 

n  gate  Congress  to  Buenos  Ayres,  in  1817,  it  is  reported  that  Commodore  Sinclair  found 

some  extensive  rocky  (coral)  soundings  of  35  fathoms,  and  lost  them  in  latitude  20^  30' 
S.,  and  37°  30'  W. 

k  The  Ckxxst  between  Rio  Janeiro  and  the  Bay  of  AU  SainUj  the  Harbor  o/Espirito  Santo^ 

Porto  SeguirOf  Sfc.,  Sfc, 

Leaving  the  Bay  of  Rio  Janeiro  to  proceed  eastward,  14  miles  distant,  £.  15°  S.  of 
the  Sugar-loafi  you  will  find  the  two  islands  of  Marice,  situated  nearly  one  league  from 
the  shore ;  they  are  not  very  high,  their  southern  shore  is  quite  perpendicular,  and  there 
is  no  danger  in  going  near  them. 

At  14  miles  farther  N.  77°  £.  of  these  islands,  you  meet  Cape  Negro,  which  is  formed 
by  a  hill  not  very  high,  adjoining  to  the  highest  mountains  to  be  met  with  between  Rio 
Janeiro  and  Cape  Frio,  which,  with  its  dark  green  tinge,  (from  which  it  derives  its  name,) 
are  quite  sufficient  to  distinguish  it.  There  is  not  the  least  danger  in  nearing  it,  for  even 
at  the  distance  of  3  miles,  the  soundinin  are  from  30  to  40  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 

The  sea  shore  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Cape  Frio  is  low  and  sandy  :  the  mountains  which 
surround  that  bay  run  first  £.  N.  £.,  until  you  reach  the  meridian  of  Cape  Negro,  and 
afterward  N.  £.,  leaving  an  empty  flat  between,  over  10  leagues  in  extent,  which  is  to  be 
seen  from  the  sea  in  fine  weather  only. 

Between  Cape  Negro  and  Cape  Frio  the  land  is  low,  and  a  few  small  hills  are  to  be 
perceived  at  some  distance  from  the  sea  shore,  which  is  there  sandy  and  busby.  On  the 
top  of  one  of  these  small  hills,  9  miles  £.  N.  £.  from  Cape  Negro,  stands  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  Nostra  Dama  de  Nazareth.  At  no  great  distance  from  the  shore  a  ri^lge  of  rocks 
and  sand  are  to  be  seen  at  low  water,  and  considered  dangerous  by  the  coasting  traders, 
but  without  good  reason,  as  there  are  30  and  40  fathoms  water  at  6  miles  distant,  muddy 
bottom,  the  depth  increasing  very  fast  toward  the  sea,  and  at  10  leagues  distant,  from  70 
to  90  fathoms,  bottom  sandy,  rocky,  and  muddy. 

Though  of  little  importance,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  inside  the  beach,  a  flat  of  water 
can  be  seen.  The  depth  of  the  sea  near  Rio  Janeiro  is  very  great,  varying  from  76  to  90 
fathoms,  at  the  distance  of  10  or  15  leagues,  diminishing  gradually  towai'd  Sie  land.  The 
bottom  is  a  mixture  of  coarse  sand,  gravel,  broken  shells,  rocks,  and  mud.  In  some 
charts,  S.  S.  £.  from  Cape  Frio,  distant  10  or  12  ieagues,  from  20  to  25  fathoms  have 
been  marked,  but  we  believe  it  incorrect. 

CAP£  FRIO  (ob  which  there  is  a  lighthouse,  with  a  revolving  light,  which  is  visible 
t^o  minutes  and  eclipsed  two  minutes,  and  can  be  seen  40  miles  in  clenr  weather,)  is  the 
southern  side  of  an  island  lying  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  beach  of  Maraubaya.  This 
island  is  rocky ;  there  are  trees  only  in  some  places,  and  no  where  is  green  grass  to  be 
seen.  In  fine  weather  it  may  be  discovered  15  leagues  distant.  Viewed  from  £.  and  N., 
tviro  dififerent  hills  are  to  be  perceived  on  Cape  Frio,  the  northern  one  of  which  is 
the  largest  and  highest,  and  on  the  southern  one  a  kind  of  rock  seems  to  project  and 
bang  over.  Viewed  from  the  N.  N.  £.  and  S.  S.  £.,  these  two  hills  appear  to  be  but 
one  with  tops,  and  at  a  small  distance  from  the  Cape,  in  an  £.  S.  £.  direction,  lies  a 
small  island  of  a  conical  shape.  All  this  shore  is  so  bold  that  30  and  even  40  fath- 
oms are  to  be  met  in  every  direction,  even  at  one  mile  distance,  bottom  almost  every 
y^here  mud. 

Between  the  Island  of  Frio  and  the  main  land  there  is  a  good  channel  for  small  vessels, 
and  a  good  anchorage  for  others  of  any  size.  The  channel  runs  N.  £.  and  S.  W.  It  is 
not  frequently  used,  on  account  of  its  narrowness  at  the  southern  part,  but  the  depth  of 
"veater  is  every  where  more  than  sufficient.  The  northern  passage  is  v^ry  spacious  and 
eafe  against  any  wind  except  N.  £. ;  but  by  anchoring  more  north  toward  the  Island  Dos 
Forces,  you  may  consider  yourself  perfectly  safe,  the  anchorage  being  firm,  and  often 
jresorted  to  by  coasting  traders,  who  wait  there  for  favorable  winds,  and  for  a  chance  to 
put  to  sea  through  the  southern  or  northern  passage.  In  time  of  war  this  place  may  be 
-useful  to  get  informatk)n.     Variation  2^  3'  £.«  1819. 
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The  nortlieni  purt  of  the  coast  of  Cape  Frio,  tocetlier  widi  llie  MimIb,  ma  K.  33 
£.  up  to  Anchora  IsfauidB,  and  forms  with  this  last  a  deep  baj,  in  the  inside  of  wlncli  smrf 
the  Dumerous  islands  of  Papagaroa ;  several  of  them  afford  very  safe  aftchor^e  in  cate  cf 
contrary  wind* 

The  Island  of  Anchoras  stands  at  4  miles  E.  i  S.  from  Cape  Basioa ;  tfie  cjnateiu  sse 
has  the  appearance  of  a  Quaker's  hat.  I  do  not  doubt,  as  reported  by  oatiTe  mariDen. 
the  practicability  of  a  large  ship  to  pass  between  them  and  the  main  husd. 

North  of  Cape  Bnsios  lies  the  small  island  of  Branca,  from  whence  ancther  beach  ci- 
tends  to  the  Morro  San  Joao,  or  San  Joam,  and  at  no  great  distance  the  Island  of  Fcasu 
The  land  now  runs  easterly  up  to  Cape  St.  Thomas.  This  gnlf^  formed  bj  the  oohc 
between  the  Capes  Basios  and  Su  Thomas,  is  very  near  30  leagaes  in  extent,  and  ia  ^ 
middle  of  it,  at  3  leagaes  distance  from  the  shore,  lies  the  Island  of  Santa  Annn. 

The  Morro  San  Joam  is  easy  to  be  distingaished,  being  entirely  separated  fiom  ^ 
chain  of  monntains  lying  in  its  rear,  and  its  top  having  a  wvlike  appearance. 

At  twenty  miles  N.  i  W.  of  Morro  San  Joam,  another  hill  is  to  be  perceivedL  whcb 
offers  this  particular,  that  its  northern  side  is  Quito  perpendicularly  cut,  and  its  tap  eadi 
in  a  sharp  point.    It  ia  known  by  the  name  of  Father  de  Macaye,  or  Macahe. 

The  islands  of  St.  Ann  are  three  in  number*  Viewed  frtMn  S.  S.  W.  and  N.  N.  E. 
they  appear  as  one  only.  The  southern  one  is  the  hin^est.  The  anchomge  in  tb» 
chflinnel  b  one  of  the  safest  and  most  convenient  for  any  kind  of  repaira,  and  to  refit 
aels  of  any  description*  Good  vrater  and  timber  are  to  be  fonnd ;  and  at  the 
four  to  five  miles  from  the  shore,  there  is,  in  eveiy  direction,  from  19  to  30 
wator,  and  a  good  mud  bottom. 

From  the  parallel  of  the  Island  of  St.  Ann  up  to  Benevente,  which  stands  in 
eo^  53'  50"  S.,  a  flat  land  projects  considerably  into  the  aea.  That  low  land  a 
by  the  name  of  Granes.  Some  navigators  bound  to  Rk>  Janeiro,  state  that  tlieT  ht^ 
been  deceived  by  the  similar  appearance  between  the  coast  north  of  Cape  Frio  and  ^ 
coast  forming  the  bay  of  Rio  Janeiro.  Such  an  error  appears  vefy  extnoidinaTT.  for  ^ 
entrance  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  on  the  angular  point  of  two  chains  of  monntaina,  tliie  easm 
side  running  £»  i  N.,  and  the  western  side  running  W.  S.  W. ;  whereas  the  land  aors 
of  Cape  Frio  runs  N.  and  S.,  which  is  quito  an  opposite  direction.  On  the  irhole,  a  ss- 
gle  observation  will  relieve  the  doubts  in  that  respect. 

CAPE  THOMAS.— From  the  Island  of  St.  Ann  to  Benevanto  End,  the  land  exteadi 
more  and  more  to  the  sea ;  and  at  Cape  Thomas  the  nM>nntains  appear  to  be  thanm 
leagues  horn  the  sea  shore.  This  part  of  the  Brasilian  coast  is  very  low ;  a  few  trm 
and  small  sand-hills  seem  as  buried  in  the  sea  wator.  Thia  beach  extends  fiir  in  the  ««a 
and  forms  what  is  called  the  Banks  of  Cape  Thomas.  The  chart  afaowa  bow  far  tar 
ahallow  wator  extends.  At  the  distance  of  five  roUes  we  found  fit>m  10  to  21  fotboe& 
increasing  reeularly  towards  the  sea.  By  keepiiig  fifteen  miM  from  the  ahore  tbefv  > 
not  the  least  danger. 

Though  some  coasting  tradoTB  slate  that  places  on  die  banks  are  to  be  met 
2  or  3  fathoms  of  wator  only,  yet  the  pilot  we  had  on  board  thinks  difTerentiy,  and 
inghas  been  perceived  by  us  to  indicate  such  a  shaflowness. 

The  nature  of  the  bottom  near  Cape  Thomas  is  not  of  a  muddy  nature,  bat  white 
and  broken  shells.    It  should  here  be  observed,  that  this  white  sand,  which  f*xff«*4f  a 
far  north,  appears  to  begin  only  there,  and  is  never  met  with  fortfaer  south. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Benevente  you  meet,  in  succession,  the  Barra  GnarapsTm. 
(Bald  Isbind,)  La  Rosa,  and  the  small  Islands  of  Goarapan. 

The  River  Guarapari  empties  into  the  sea  between  two  hilb  covered  with  treea-  C% 
the  top  of  the  southern  hill  there  is  a  church  with  a  steeple,  many  houses  and  cooaa  tR«& 
The  other  hill  is  called  Perro  de  Cao.  To  proceed  up  the  river  it  is  neceaaarr  to  beer 
Guarapari  Hill  N.  W. 

The  surrounding  coast  is  tolerably  high,  and  every  where  covered  with  anafl  trees,  xbc 
in  several  places  a  yelk>w  steep  beach  not  perceived  to  the  southward  of  Benevente.  Tbr 
mountains  in  the  interior  deserve  particular  notice,  being  of  a  conica]  ahape,  and 
ing  to  incline  on  one  side,  which  is  not  to  be  observed  to  the  south  mr  nortfi. 

ESPIRITO  SANTO.--Tbe  Island  Calvada  lies  4  miles  distant  from  the 
There  is  no  danger  passing  in  the  channel^  being  from  12  to  20  fothoma  anatnr.  Ontside 
this  island,  and  off  the  Island  Rosa,  the  depth  varies  from  12  to  520  fothoma  ap  «d  £»- 
pirito  Santo  Bay.  Keeping  at  the  distance  of  2  to  7  miles  from  the  shore,  at  neaiiy  tw»- 
thirds  the  distance  frt>m  Guarapari  Santo,  yon  meet  the  rocky  Island  Jien,  and  a  Es^ 
forther  distant  the  Pacotos  Rocks,  which  indicate  the  entrance  of  die  bay  of  Espirc. 
Santo.  The  particulars  which  distinguish  Espirito  Santo  Bay,  are  Moate  Moreno  aa: 
Mertue  Alvara.  Monte  Moreno  is  a  nsountain  on  the  southern  ead  of  the  bay,  its  aattt- 
em  base  forming  the  southern  entrance  of  the  river  of  Espirito,  is  of  a  conical  shape,  r^- 
ered  in  part  with  wood ;  no  green  grass  to  be  seen  on  its  eastern  aide,  and  may  be  d»- 
covered  10  leagues  distant.  Vessels  going  up  the  river  must  range  along  it  at  no 
distance.  The  two  Pacotee  Rocks  stand  2i  miles,  and  are  of  unequal  ' 
channel  is  used  only  by  small  vessels. 
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Neftriy  9oe  mile  dkUnt  from  Monte  Moreno,  S.  60°  W.,  atande  the  Morro  de  Nosza. 
(Sembora  de  Poria,)  a  locky  hill  with  little  wood^  The  church,  which  m  built  on  its 
top,  can  be  diaoovered  6  leagues  distant.  What  distinguishes  the  hill  called  Mastre 
Ahraro,  is  its  great  height  on  a  low  groundi  appearing  as  entirely  separated  from  the  other 
mountains. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  Bay  of  Espirito  Santo  is  occupied  by  two  islands,  in  a  dh-ec- 
tion  N.  N.  W.  of  Monte  Moreno.  Though  the  space  between  this  island  and  the 
mountain  appears  to  be  wholly  obstructed  by  banks,  and  the  two  rocks,  the  Bales  (the 
Whnle)  and  the  Casello,  (the  Horse,)  yet  a  vessel  not  drawing  over  16  feet  water  may 
easily  go  through  there  without  danger,  as  you  will  not  have  less  than  16  feet  waten 
The  anchorage  we  occupied  in  the  bay  of  Espirito  Santo  was  not  the  best  one,  because 
we  had  no  knowledge  of  a  submarine  rook  not  more  than  two  cables  distance  from  us, 
where,  from  time  to  time,  the  sea  was  breaking.  The  safest  place  to  anshor  is  the  one 
pointed  on  the  chart,  with  an  anchor. 

Espirito  Santo  is  of  some  importance  to  narigators.  At  one  league's  distance  from 
the  city  of  Victoria,  there  is  good  water.  Wood  and  cattle  can  be  got  in  plenty,  and 
cheap.  The  climate  appears  unhealthy,  being  extremely  damp,  A  rock  oalled  die 
Pao  de  Hanuar,  (Sogar-loaf,)  about  2Q00  yards  from  the  city,  is  of  some  service  to  ma* 
riners,  as  you  steer  in  its  direction  after  weathering  Monte  Moreno,  if  you  intend  to  get 
into  the  river.  The  tides  are  not  ooore  than  4  fbet,  and  are  regular  but  in  the  inskie  of 
the  bay. 

The  coast  north  of  Espirito  Santo  is  low  and  covered  wiA  trees ;  and  the  shore,  which 
runs  N.  32°  E.  from  the  Tubaron,  (the  Shark)  up  to  the  bar  of  Rio  Doce,  nearly  16 
leagues  distant,  is  of  a  yellow  red  color. 

From  Rio  Doce  (Soft  River)  the  ooast  runs  north  and  south  up  to  the  bar  of  San  Ma- 
th eo,  a  distance  of  20  leagues.  The  country  in  the  interior  does  not  appear  so  low  as  the 
aea  shore,  but  from  Rio  Doce  to  Mount  Pascoal  the  country  is  very  nat.  There  is  con< 
eequently  no  more  difficulty  in  recognizing  Espirito  Santo  Bay  when  coming  from  the 
south  or  from  the  north,  as  in  the  first  instance  Mount  Mastre  A^lvaro  comes  next  to  the 
flat  land,  and  in  the  second  instance  it  ends  a  knd  tolerably  high. 

The  shore  fro  m  Tubarao  End  up  to  San  Matheo.  may  be  approached  evofy  where  at 
the  distance  of  2  or  3  miles.  From  9  to  10  fathoms  water  are  to  be  found  at  such  a  difri 
tauce,  sandy  bottom,  sometimes  muddy,  and  with  broken  shells. 

It  is  reported  Rio  Doce  runs  far  in  the  interior,  but  its  mouth  does  not  admit  of  Isrge 
Tessels.  It  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  the  numerous  islands  pointed  out  in  some  charts, 
as  existing  at  its  mouth,  is  not  correct. 

The  bar  of  Rio  Seca  lies  ten  leagues  north  of  Rio  Doce.  Rio  Seca  is  a  stream  only  in 
the  rainy  season.  Two  miles  east  of  Rio  Seca  we  found  no  variation  in  the  compass, 
July,  1819. 

The  bar  of  San  Matheo  is  10  leagues  distant  from  Rio  Seca.  Being  fiir  at  sea,  this 
bar  may  be  distinguished  by  the  brewers  of  the  sea.  which  are  greater  wan  on  the  sur- 
rounding places.  The  shallowness  of  the  water,  the  impossibility  for  a  ship  to  cross  over 
the  bar,  and  above  all,  the  little  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  place,  are  more  than  suf- 
ficient reasons  to  keep  at  a  distance  trom  it. 

ABROLHOS. — At  a  distance  of  4  to  5  leagues  from  San  Matheo,  in  a  northern  di-^ 
rection,  and  at  3  to  4  leagues  from  the  land,  the  soundings  begin  to  indicate  the  shallow 
"water  of  the  Abrolhos.  This  shallow  pkce  may  be  considered  to  extend  north  and  south 
from  18  to  20  leagues,  and  east  and  west  not  less  than  20  leagues :  and  though  the  whole 
extent  is  not  to  be  considered  equally  dangerous,  yet  a  vessel  not  particularly  bound  to 
this  place,  will  do  well  to  keep  away  from  it. 

The  Abrolhos  Islands,  or  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  are  fbur  in  number,  not  including  two 
or  three  flat  rocks.  The  two  northern  islands  are  the  highest.  The  western  one  is 
Dearly  1.10  feet  above  the  sea;  the  other  115.  They  may  be  perceived  from  tho  top  of  a 
frigate,  in  fine  weather,  20  miles. 

Nothing  is  to  be  found  on  these  islands  except  some  reeds  and  cactus.  Numerous 
tribes  of  birds  inhabit  them.  A  few  turtles  are  to  be  met  with.  Fishes  are  in  plenty, 
and  the  fishermen  of  Porto  Secure  repair  there  to  fish,  and  dry  what  they  call  garoujas. 
This  is  consequently  the  only  thing  a  vessel  can  expect. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  whole  extent  assigned  to  the  shallow  water  is  not 
eveiy  where  dangerous.    In  the  same  extent,  by  our  observations  and  soundings,  it 
appears  that  from  the  E.  S.  E.  up  to  S,  by  N.,  and  W.,  large  ships  iftay  approach    • 
from  one  to  eight  miles,  ;n  fine  weather.    The  only  part  we  had  no  chance  of  sounding, 
and  which  remains  cQOseq«ently  doubtful,  is  that  part  cooiprised  between  the  S.  and 

O.  o.  JB<. 

West  of  this  island  there  is  a  channel  of  nearly  3  leagues  wide,  where  the  soundings 
show  from  10  to  15  fiithoms,  except  in  a  few  places  where  it  shows  only  8  fathoms.  The 
western  side  of  this  channel  is  formed  by  more  shalbw  water,  called  the  Paredas,  (or 
Walls,)  which  is  very  dangerous.    According  to  the  report  of  the  native  mariners,  the 
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tides  are  irregnhr  on  the  Abrolhos ;  die  current  miw  accordinf  to  the  windl,  and  doe§ 
nol  run  over  ^^  of  a  mile  an  hour.  The  soundings  show  no  mud  c»ver  the  whole  extnc 
we  ascribed  to  the  shallow  water  of  Abrolhoe,  and  if  any  is  to  be  percerred,  it  is  a  ceitMs 
sign  we  are  no  longer  there.  The  nature  of  the  bottom  in  the  Abroihos  is  wfake  sandr 
atone,  mixed  with  broken  madrepore*  in  a  powdered  state.  Sometimes  that  sandr  gravel 
is  very  firm  and  combined  with  sand  and  rock,  particularly  in  the  N.  £•  ^directioB.  Is 
the  direction  of  S.  S.  W.  or  M.  £.  by  N.,  the  bottom  is  very  firm  and  like  toa^  mortv. 
in  which  the  anchors  have  a  good  hold,  though  they  enter  very  little  into  it.  We  hsw 
no  current  information  respecting  the  Paredes,  which  are  stated  in  the  chart,  aceordja; 
to  the  saying  of  the  native  mariners,  beginning  at  the  bar  of  Poitalegra,  and  ending  tt 
Afcobaca. 


Extract 
on  the 


of  a  litter  from  Capt.  Fitxroy^  ofH,  M,  sloop  Beagle,  to  CapL  Beaufort,  R.  X 
he  subject  of  the  Abroihos  Banks,\  doled  *'  Rio  de  Janeiro,,  April  10,  1832." 


.  •«  On  the  18th  of  March  we  sailed  from  Bahia,  and  worked  our  way  skiwly  towrards  tfa» 
eastern  limit  of  the  Abroihos  Banks.  The  winds,  being  light  and  easterly,  favored  qb 
soundings  frequently,  and  taking  good  observations. 

**  Having  reached  the  parallel  of  the  island,  to  the  eastward  of  the  easternmost  aoiud- 
ings  bkl  down  in  the  charts,  and  finding  no  ground  with  300  fathoms  of  line,  I  begaa  ts 
steer  westward,  sounding  continually,  and  keeping  a  sharp  kx>kout  at  die  mast-bead.  Ai 
2  P.  M.,  on  the  26th,  we  had  no  bottom  with  230  fiithoms,  and  at  4  P.  M.  we  Iband  cc  t 
30  fathoms,  without  the  slightest  change  either  in  the  color  of  the  water  or  in  its  tempen- 
tnre,  or  any  indication  of  so  sudden  a  change  in  its  depdi. 

^*  I  directly  hauled  to  the  wind,  and  worked  back  mm  to  the  eastward,  to  have  ud- 
dier  opportunity  of  confirming  the  place  of  the  edge  of  the  bank.  We  lost  aoonfings  m 
suddenly  as  we  found  them  ;  and  in  standing  to  the  westward  a  second  time,  "wntih  a  ptp- 
nel  towmg  astern  with  200  fiithoms  of  line,  we  hooked  die  rocky  bottom,  and  stra%bteeK 
the  grapnel ;  but  my  object  in  ascertaining  the  exact  beginning  of  the  bank  was  gahicd. 

*^  From  that  spot  we  had  soundings  in  less  than  40  fathoms,  until  we  anchored  near  tar 
Abroihos  Islands.  * 

**  I  passed  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  diem,  because  diat  side  had  not  been  n- 
amined ;  but  time  would  no  allow  of  my  doing  what  I  wished  while  so  favorable  an  o|^iar- 
tanity  offered. 

**  At  least  a  fortnight  woukl  be  necessary  to  complete  the  survey  of  Baron  RouassL 
which  appears,  so  fiir  as  we  have  examined,  to  be  extremely  correct.  The  aonmfings  irt 
■o  irregular,  that  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  lead.  It  is  only  by  a  mo^nsde 
of  soundings,  by  watching  the  sea  when  there  is  much  swell,  and  traversing  ev-ery  pir^ 
with  a  sharp  lookout  at  the  mast-head,  that  the  neighborhood  of  the  Abroihos,  particais^ 
ly  to  the  south-east,  can  be  thoroughly  examined. 

**More  than  once  we  had  four  or  five  fothoms  under  one  side  of  the  ▼oaecK  and  free 
fifteen  to  twenty  under  the  other  side.  The  sauts  de  sonde,  as  the  French  cAfucifc  z. 
are  surprising. 

^  The  tide,  or  rather  current,  which  we  experienced,  was  condnually  to  the  soatfawr* 
for  the  three  days  we  were  near  these  islands,  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  a  naile  as^  t 
half  an  hour. 

**  I  supposed  that  the  bottom  was  chiefly  composed  of  coral  rock,  but  was  surprised  x 
find  no  coral  excepting  small  fragments  growing  on  the  solid  rock,  which  is  chiefly  gnrsa 
and  sandstones.  As  the  charts  say  *  coral  rock,*  I  have  sent  a  few  of  the  sonncfings  i.< 
your  inspection ;  and  yon  will  see  by  them  that  what  has  here  been  called  cava],  is  isc 
coatiDg  of  a  solid  rock,  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  sea-water,  mixed  with  cordiitf 
substances,  and  what  a  sailor  generally  calls  'barnacles.' 

^*  My  meridian  distance  of  the  Abroihos  Rocks  from  Bahia,  their  latitude,  and  their  stt, 
agree  precisely  with  those  given  in  the  French  survey ;  but  between  Bahia  and  Rio  > 
Janeiro,  and  consequently  between  the  Abrolhoe  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  there  exisrs  a  di5er* 
ence  of  from  four  to  Aye  miles  between  us,  this  being  the  only  point  on  which  I  hi«« 
found  any  such  difference  either  on  this  or  on  the  Beagle's  former  voyage. 

"  Having  made  both  passages,  I  venture  to  observe,  that  going  vvithin  the  Ab-dfei 
certainly  shortens  that  between  Rio  and  Bahia  very  much  ;  but  yet  I  should  not  recoe- 
mend  it  to  a^y  vessel  unless  she  has  reason  to  make  unusual  haste.  The  souncfings  tre 
very  irregular,  vaiying  suddenly  from  20  to  6  fothoms ;  and  there  are  both  reefe  tsi 
currents." 

The  little  city  of  Prado  lies  on  die  mouth  of  the  river  Idcutucu,  a  very  deep  ca: 
amongst  the  trees,  which  are  numerous  on  the  shore,  at  the  place  where  tibe  river  <fii- 
charges  into  the  sea.     There  w  no  danger  near  the  mouth ;  even  at  three  nailea  tberv 

*  Every  kind  oTstune  sappofled  to  be  formed  by  insectB,  is  ^led  by  the  French, 
t  From  tiie  Joonial  of  the  Geographical  Society. 
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are  from  I  (9  to  14  fathoms  of  water.  This  depth  remaios  the  same  as  (ar  as  the  village  of 
Columbiana,  situated  £.  S.  £.  of  Mount  Pascal.  Moant  Paacal  is  to  be  perceived  even 
from  the  Abrolfaos. 

£.  by  S.,  28  miles  from  Mount  Pascal,  in  a  direction  north  and  south,  and  at  -12  miles 
distant  from  the  coast,  the  water  is  very  shallow,  intermixed  with  rocks.  That  danger- 
ous place  is  called  the  Itacolomis,  and  runs  £.  S.  £.  and  S.  by  W.  There  is  not  the  least 
danger  by  keeping  away  13  railes  from  the  shore,  and  when  north  of  Mount  Pascal  the 
land  may  be  neared  to  3  miles,  the  depth  being  from  II  to  24  fathoms. 

Mount  Pascal,  as  we  stated  before,  is  the  highest  of  the  mountains  perceived  from  the 
Abrolhos.  The  chain  it  helongs  to  runs  nearly  S.  £.  and  N.  W.  The  southern  part  of 
this  mountain  seems  as  if  a  large  square  tower  had  been  built  on  its  top.  Viewed  from 
the  east,  Mount  Pascal  appears  of  a  conical  shape,  and  being  the  highest  of  the  whole,  it 
cannot  be  miataken. 

The  shore  from  Villa  Prado  up  to  Mount  Pascal  runs  N.  10^  E.  It  is  low^  woody, 
and  its  general  appearance  is  very  much  like  the  shore  between  Itacolomis  and  Mount 
Pascal ;  it  differs  only  in  its  yellow  red  colors.  This  red  color  increases  more  and  more 
towards  Porto  Secure,  and  the  ahore  more  high  and  steep,  and  the  cow-tree  is  more  nu- 
merous amongst  the  trees  which  cover  the  land.  If  going  along  the  coast  you  will  pass 
in  succession  the  bars  of  Gramminoan,  of  Joeima,  of  Frade,  the  small  bay  of  Trancoso, 
and  the  church  of  Mossa.  In  Senhorada  Judev,  distant  only  two  miles  from  Porto  Se- 
cure, the  walla  of  that  church  being  perfectly  white,  it  is  perceived  amongst  the  trees  at 
some  distance ;  there  is  a  small  river  which  empties  into  the  harbor  of  Porto  Securo ;  on 
the  bar  there  are  18  feet  at  high  water,  andjonly  11  inside ;  moreover,  there  are  many 
banks  extending  very  far ;  taking  the  whole  together,  Porto  Securo  is  not  a  good  place 
for  vessels  of  small  size,  and  of  no  use  for  large  ones. 

From  Porto  Secure  to  Rio  Grande,  there  are  twelve  leagues  distance ;  the  coast  runs 
N.  14°  £.,  very  woody  :  sandy  banks  and  shallow  water  are  to  be  found  at  three  miles 
distance.  A  new  city,  called  Belraonte,  stands  on  the  southern  bank  of  Rio  Grande ; 
there  are  but  two  fathoms  water  on  the  bar. 

From  Belmonte  to  Fort  St.  George  dos  Ilheos,  there  are  twenty  leagues  distance, 
steep  shore  and  equally  woody ;  depth  of  water  from  seven  to  twenty  fathoms:  and  at  6 
miles  distance,  muddy  bottom  and  broken  madrepore.  At  half  the  distance  from  Bel- 
monte to  Fort  St.  Georges,  you  meet  the  Seras  de  Itaraca.  a  group  of  monntaina  on  which 
terminates  the  flat  country  beginning  after  Mount  Pascal ;  the  southern  mountain  bears 
the  name  of  Commandatuba,  from  which  the  small  river  derives  its  name.  From  thence 
up  the  Bay  of  All  Saints  the  coast  offers  the  finest  prospect,  being  well  cultivated  in  the 
▼alley,  and  the  small  bills  covered  with  wood. 

From  Fort  St.  George,  up  to  the  two  Castelhanos  Ends,  19  leagues  distance,  the  coast 
is  perfectly  secure;  the  largest  ships  may  approach  it  within  two  miles,  without  the  least 
danger. 

The  Dos  Castelhanos  Ends,  belong  to  a  high  land  joining  to  Ponta  de  Mnta,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  stands  the  small  island  of  Quipe.  The  Muta  Poinf  and  the  island  of 
Quipe  form  a  kind  of  basin,  into  which  empties  the  small  river  Acarahi,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  small  town  of  Camemu.  The  breakers  which  obstruct  the  bay,  do  not 
permit  vessels  to  go  Jnto  it. 

Beginning  at  thia  place  the  coast  seems  divided  into  two,  and  appears  like  two  islands. 
This  appearance  is  produced  by  the  low  land  existing  between  the  two  hilly  parts,  and 
remains  the  same  till  you  arrive  at  Cape  or  Morro  San  Paulo. 

Morro  San  Paulo,  from  the  east  end  of  the  bar  of  Uha's  River,  may  be  very  easily  dis- 
tinguished, though  not  very  high,  being  higher  than  the  high  land,  which  stands  on  its 
rear,  in  the  northern  direction  ;  there  are  on  ita  top  two  separated  groups  of  cow-trees, 
▼ery  apparent.  Morro  San  Paulo  offers  this  particulais  that  when  near  it,  the  green 
▼erdant  color  of  its  top  seems  spotted  on  the  northern  side  with  large  white  stains :  4n 
line  weather  these  white  atains  may  be  seen  from  54  miles  distance.  Two  miles  east  of 
Morro  San  Pauk>  there  are  17  fathoms,  with  good  muddy  bottom.  North  of  San  Paulo 
the  coast  is  low,  sandy,  and  a  reef  of  rocks  runs  ftlong  within  a  short  distance  of  it.  This 
coast  appears  at  first  connected  with  the  Island  of  Tiimarica ;  but  the  land  on  this  island 
is  higher :  the  space  between  the  western  side  of  Itaporica  Island  and  the  main  land 
forms  what  is  called  the  false  entrance  of  Bahia.  This  channel  is  very  crooked,  narrow, 
and  too  difficult  to  admit  vessels  to  pass. 

A  vessel  may  steer  in  a  straight  direction  from  Morro  San  Paulo  to  Cape  St.  Antonio; 
but  if  the  wind  blows  too  strong  towards  the  land,  it  is  better  to  keep  a  little  more  to  the 
N'  W.,  until  fhn  eastern  point  of  Tamarica  Island  stands  north  of  yon. 

Description  of  (he  Mountains  and  other  objects  which  show  your  approach  to  Rio  Janeiro. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  beach  of  Maranbaya  stands  the  large  point  of  Guaratiba, 
where  begin  the  high  mountainB  which  sorround  the  Bay  of  Rio  Janeiro.    From  thit 
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the  Utad  RadMik  (B4i«Bd  Undl  en  b»  I 
Thir  Mbod  Audi  tt  dw  eatnace  of  dw  Bqr  of  Rio  Ji 
tmguUb0>d  kf  its  nwiid  shape,  and  bj  tlie  icreen  and  wfaire 
the  aase  point,  l3tm  momaiam  caOed  tbe  Gabia.  or  Mam-^ip, 
canaoC  be  eoDfoanded  wicfa  aoj  odi^.  and  ia.  by  tbim  renaoa.  the 
Janeso.    When  arrived  near  Roond  laland,  tfaera  la  not  the 
Ria  Janehow     If  ia  nmieeeaaarf  to  nndertake  the  eonrae  inwaiJa 
are  aore  to  reach  it  before  ni|efa(-tinie,  and  far  that  to  wait  far  the 
orally  begina  at  12  or  1  o*clork. 

Some  aay  that  it  ia  better  to  make  land  near  Cape  Frio,  when  boand  for  Rio  Ji 
thoni^JtwiP  do  w^ll  for  veaaeh  coming  finwn  die  north  or  eair,  yet  in 
it  wiB  be  waating  time. 

Tbe  Grand  laland,  the  Mono  Maranbaja,  and  particolnljr  the  Maia-tnp  Mi 
the  aoraat  goidea  for  oearing  Rao  Janeiro,  as  they  may  be  aeon  at  a 
no  iaar  in  nearing  die  land. 

There  ia  aomediing  peeoliar  which  diatingnadiea  the  appearance  of  die  B«y  af  £s 
Janeiro  from  every  other  phce.  Whra  coming  from  the  £.  S.  £.  np  to  tbe  S.  W«  » 
topa  of  the  moontaina  bear  a  peHect  reaemUance  to  a  man  lying  on  hia 
tion  W.  8.  W.  and  E.  N.  £^  the  Mount  Main-top  aeeming  to  form  the 
Sngar-loaf  die  estremitiea  of  the  feet. 

The  Main-top  Mount  ia  flat  on  ilB  top,  and  aeema  not  ao  large 
from  whence  it  derives  its  name.    Eight  milea  diMant  from  the 
faaocar  (Sngnr-loaA  Monot,  a  large  rociL,  which  akhoni^  gBoeraly 
marh  to  aaoertaio  the  Ray  of  Rio  Janeiro,  is  not  ao,  aceordiag  to  my 
not  so  high,  so  distinct,  or  so  near  the  ahore.  aa  the  Main-top  Monnt. 
tieolar,  that  its  abape  is  very  conical,  and  it  appears  above  all  the  other  momBtoiwa  of  a  b^ 
shape  aroond  it,  and  it  aeems  to  incline  a  little  towaids  die  N.  W. 

It  is  very  pradeot  to  keep  at  aome  diatance  from  the  riioie,  when  navifgntiBg  betwiwi 
Rio  Janeiro  and  Cape  Frio,  because  the  sea  breene  blows  generally  towarda  the 
and  in  like  nuinner  the  wavea  generate  a  cnrrent,  having  the  same  tandeocy 
when  it  blows  from  S.  W.,  and  then  in  caae  af  a  aadden  storm  tfaere  wiU  be  i 
in  the  anchorage,  not  being  thero  very  aafe. 

We  most  repeat  that  it  ia  veiy  pradeot  never  to  appraadi  loo  near  the  iaiOBids  wlr* 
stood  at  die  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Rio  Janeiro,  except  in  caae  yon  are  certain  to 
tbe  harbor  dvriog  day-time ;  for  if  engaged  amongst  them  yon  may  be  dangerowaiy 
ted,  in  case  of  a  sqnall  of  wind,  which  is  often  tbe  caae :  then  if  not  enabled  to 
harbor  in  day-light,  it  ia  better  to  put  to  sea  agpin. 


DrreeHomg  fir  gcing  ta  amd  omiaf  Ae  Harbor  tf  Rio  Jannra. 


To  enter  the  Harbor  of  Rb  Janeiro  it  is  preferred  generally  to  paas  betweea  Ae 
Rasa,  (Bare  Island)  on  which  there  is  a  rovelving  light,  and  the  Island  of  Para,  (Faihrr 
and  Mother,)  the  first  one  nearly  7  miles  from  the  Sogar-loa£  die  two  laat  64  mHea  S 
41^  £.  of  Baro  Island.  They  have  bold  shorsa,  and  may  be  approached  very  near :  me 
even  if  necessary  a  vessel  can  pam  between  them  and  the  shore.  Tbe  depth  ef  wator 
between  these  islands  is  from  13  to  23  fothoms.  Standing  one  mile  abrenat  af  B&*? 
Island,  yoa  most  perceive  the  western  end  of  the  moat  western  island  (Paya)  N.  47-  £ 
from  thia  point.  Direct  your  coarse  daring  7i  miles  N.  5°  E.,  nntfl  yoa  anive  at  *•• 
yards  west  of  tbe  foitresa  of  Santa  Crnz,  which  exhibils  a  fixed  lif>|it.  sitnated  at  the  rast- 
era  extremity  of  the  entrance.  During  that  conrae  yoa  will  have  passed  oo  your  IniboK 
band  several  small  rocks  and  small  ishinds,  which  lie  between  the  Roand  laiaod  mmI  ibr 
land  on  the  Main-top  Meant  side,  and  yon  will  pass  at  one  half  mile  diataaoe  froaa  tat 
■mall  island  Toocinlia,  (Ham  Island,)  which  is  not  for  dialant  from  the  Saf^ar-loaf  Mems- 
There  ia  not  the  least  danger.  Yoa  have  only  to  keep  at  a  proper  distance  froos  ibt 
rocks  whKh  are  to  be  seen.  Tbe  least  depth  of  water  is  7  fadioms  at  dm  entiante;  be: 
when  in  the  harbor  it  increases  very  foat,  and  at  a  few  yards  from  the  Santa  Crox 
there  are  over  12  and  16  fiithoms. 

The  way  we  prescribe  to  go  into  the  harbor  pomosocs  many  advantages.  Firat. 
aUes  you  to  approach  the  Santa  Croz  fortreas  sofliciently  near  to  answer  the 
put  to  yon  by  the  guard;  second,  to  keep  the  ship  at  a  reasonable  distoace  finooa  the  fitf 
iahad  ^ng  in  the  nuddle  of  the  entrance,  on  which  is  boilt  the  Fort  Lege;  and  thMlK. » 
eorrect  the  effect  of  the  current,  which  sets  towards  die  N.  W.  with  the  tide. 

The  passage  between  Fart  Santa  Crnz  and  Fort  Lage  is  the  only  one  aaed  iai  paaBB& 
and  tbe  one  formed  by  San  Joao  Point  is  never  used ;  not  on  account  of  deficteBcr  c' 
water,  but  because  it  is  narrower,  more  crooked,  and  die  bottom  being  rocky,  la  nnc  aasie. 
in  case  of  necessity,  to  ancbor.    They  say  the  passage  through  it  is  prohibited. 

When  at  600  yards  distant  west  fitHn  Fort  Santa  Cras,  iSte  coone  to  reach  &e 
•nehonga  m  ii.  35o  W^  ontUyou  airive  £.  N.  £.  of  Fort  VittogsgnoD,  which 
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MM  lit  «i>)r  600.  yards  dwtanee.  From  that  place  yon  wiH  ateer  towarda  the  Island  doe 
Batos,  (Rat  lalaod*)  and  now,  being  in  sight  of  the  city,  yon  may  choose  yonr  anchorage 
in  from  10  to  20  fathoms. 

If  yon  draw  a  Une  from  the  flag  of  Fort  Villegagnon  to  the  Cobras  (Snake)  Ishnd* 
that  line  will  separate  the  anchorage  for  vessels  of  war  from  that  of  the  merchant  vessels. 
The  best  for  vessels  of  war  is  towards  the  £.  N.  £.  of  the  palace,  and  soul^  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Rat  Island  to  the  main  church  in  the  ci^,  and  the  best  for  merchant  vessels 
is  near  the  city.  The  largest  reach  that  place  by  passing  north  of  Snake  Island,  and  they 
are  separated  from  the  vessels  of  war  by  a  bank,  or  shaltow  water,  where  boats  only  can 
pass,  and  oyer  which  the  sea  is  constantly  breaking  at  low  water. 

The  sea  and  knd  breezes  are  regular,  and  each  last  one  half  of  the  day.  The  land 
breeze  begins  in  the  evening,  continues  during  the  night,  and  stope  at  nine  or  ten  in  the 
morning;  a  calm  of  one  hour  generally  succeeds  it,  and  at  about  eleven  the  sea  breeze 
commences. 

Vessels  going  to  sea  will  follow  the  course  opposite  to  that  pursued  when  going  in. 
It  is  best  to  take  your  departure  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  knd 
breeze,  which,  lasting  3  or  4  hours  during  day-light,  enables  you  to  clear  all  the  small 
islands,  and  reach  the  open  sea.  Vesseb  used  sometimes  to  go  at  some  distance  from 
the  city  the  day  previous  to  their  departure,  in  order  to  have  a  better  chance  of  getting 
to  sea  the  day  after,  with  the  land  breeze.  In  case  the  breeze  shoukl  subside,  it  would 
be  better  to  cast  anchor. 

Deteription  of  the  Coast  comprised  between  the  Island  of  St.  Catharina  and  the  Bay  of 

Bio  Janeiro. 

VOLA6E  BANK,  on  the  coast  of  BrazU,  lat.  26^  44'  S.,  bng.  48<»  15'  W.  Sound, 
logs  121  to  14  fathoms. 

His  Majesty's  ship  Vokge,  on  her  way  to  St.  Catharine's,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in 
September,  1832,  struck  soundings  in  14  fiithoms,  mud,  on  a  bank  which  is  not  bid  down 
on  the  charta  in  the  above  latitude  and  kmgitude,  calculated  from  tlie  noon  observation. 
From  thence,  while  the  ship  was  sailing  two  miles  west  by  south,  bottom  was  found  with 
14  to  12|  fathoms;  after  which,  on  steering  W.  and  W.  S.  W.,  the  water  deepened  v^d- 
denly  to  23  and  29  fiithoms;  and  these  depths  were  preserved  until  the  Island  of  Arbin 
redo,  a^  the  north  end  of  St.  Catharine's  Island,  was  passed. 

The  above  poeition  of  the  shoal  depends  on  that  of  Fort  San  Jose,  which  was  considered 
to  be  in  lat.  27<'  26'  30"  S.,  and  long.  48o  39'  W.  The  variation  was  found  to  be  T^'  east- 
erly.   Rouissin  passed  inside  of  the  shoal,  and  does  not  lay  it  down. 

FROM  RIO  JANEIRO  TO  THE  RIVER  PLATE.— On  quitting  Rio  Janeiro, 
the  shore  bends  W.  by  S.  towards  the  great  point  of  Guaratiba,  where  the  range  of  moun- 
tains terminates  which  surrounds  the  Bay  of  Rio  Janeiro.  From  this  point  yon  may  in 
fine  weather  clearly  perceive  Redonda,  or  Round  Island,  distant  8  leagues,  which  isknd 
is  distinguished  by  its  form,  and  the  deep  streaks  of  white  and  dark  green  which  slope  down 
on  every  side.  V ou  will  also  discern  La  Qabia  at  the  distance  of  6  leagues,  bearing  £. 
N.  £.,  which  is  a  remarkably  formed  mountain,  as  already  described,  and  cannot  weU  be 
confounded  With  any  other.  It  therefore  is  the  most  certain  mark  for  Rio  Janeiro,  par^ 
ticularly  when  coming  from  the  southward. 
<  From  the  Point  of  Guaratibn,  a  W.  S.  W.  course  will  lead  atong  the  low  land  of  Ma- 

ranbaya,  the  western  point  of  which  terminates  in  a  little  hill,  called  the  Morro  de  Ma- 
ranbaya,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Ilha  Grande.  The  eastern  point  of  the  Praya  de 
Maranbaya,  or  Maranbaya  Island,  is  separated  from  the  land  of  Guaratiba  by  a  amal  chan- 
nel, which  boats  only  can  enter.  This  iskind  occupies  a  space  of  8  leaguea  £.  and  W. 
It  is  very  low,  and  you  must  not  approach  it  wiliiout  the  greatest  cautbn,  especiaUv  when 
the  weadier  is  not  clear.  This  circumspection  is  the  more  necessary  on  account  oi  a  raek, 
surrounded  with  shallow  ground,  which  projects  3  miles  to  the  southward  from  the  coast, 
about  midway.  By  keeping  about  4  miles  from  the  coast  at  this  part,  you  wUl  have  from 
82  to  30  fathoms  water,  with  a  bottom  of  sand  and  gravel. 

BAY  OF  ILHA  GRAN DE.—The  great  Bay  of  Ilha  Grande,  formed  between  the 
continent  and  the  island  of  this  name,  has  two  entrances.  The  western  one  is  bounded 
by  the  Point  of  Joatinga  and  the  Island  of  Grande;  the  eastern  one  by  the  same,  island, 
end  the  promontory  or  low  land  of  Maranbaya*  Either  of  these  entrances  conducts  yon 
into  the  bay,  which  is  calculated  to  receive  the  largest  vessels.  The  pilots  say  **  whole 
fleets  may  enter  there,  and  find  shelter  from  every  wind.  The  soundings  vary  Grom  30 
to  7  fothoms  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  bay,  and  you  may  readily  procure  wood  and  water 
from  many  parts  of  the  coast." 

At  the  distance  of  2  miles  from  the  south  part  of  Ilha  Grande,  is  the  little  Island  of 
Georgi  Greco,  which  has  a  barren  appearance,  but  will  iumish  you  with  both  wood  and 
water.  The  largest  vessels  may  fina  anchorage  on  its  northern  side,  and  refreshmenti 
may  be  procured  at  the  little  village  of  d' Angra  doe  Reos,  which  is  there  situated. 
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Itdo60  oot  appear  lluUBaroo  RoaiMiii  paoetntad  into  the  intBrior  of  liie  Bmj  oflhi 
Grande;  and  llie  infiirrDalion  EaropeaDS  at  present  poaaeas  of  tlija  baj  ia  very  imperiNt. 

This  bay  is  bonnded  on  the  N.  £.,  and  also  on  the  S.  W.,  by  the  main  land,  aod  ci»* 
prehending  a  length  of  fnU  60  mileaf  and  is  stodded  with  namerona  ialMids  and  pkces  a 
anchorage,  having  many  viUagea  on  the  northern  shore.  The  Eastefn,  or  Manafain 
Channel  leading  into  thia  bay,  ia  8  miles  wide,  and  may  be  known  by  the  siaj^  be;: 
moantaio  about  700  feet  high,  which  stands  on  the  low  point  of  Bfanmbaya.  The  aoir 
flat,  or  Island  of  Maranbaya,  is  aboat  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea.  In  BMMt  par^ 
eapectally  near  the  middle  of  the  ialand,  it  ia  quite  barren ;  in  others  it  is  cavered  wii 
▼arious  creeping  plants,  which  keep  the  soil  tc^ether.  It  exhibits  oo  ita  aommit  a  Ln^ 
brushwood,  and  at  its  northern  extremity  some  mangrovee.  Towarda  the  aea  it  is  txt*^ 
and  the  aurif  breaka  with  violence  against  it;  but  towarda  the  bay  it  ia  level  and  siaobcc. 
This  latter  aide  abounda  with  shellfish  and  sand-larka.  The  herbagiei  aheltera  maar  ir- 
madilloes,  and  there  are  numerous  deer  and  other  aaimala  of  chaae.  There  ia  a  cbcrc:. 
and  aome  few  springs  of  good  water. 

The  Island  Grande,  which  bounda  the  western  aide  of  the  channel,  n  14  or  15  mfleer 
length,  and  ties  in  the  centre  between  the  two  dunnels.  The  Waatem,  or  GainM 
Channel,  is  three  leagnea  wide,  and  both  channela  have  deep  water  ^rithin  them.  Kr. 
entering. thia  paasage  there  are  said  to  be  several  small  bays  at  the  weateni  shore:  i:: 
in  entering  the  eastern  channel  there  are  also  the  Baya  ni  Palmas,  Allnroo,  and  Eschr.i. 
all  sitnated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Isle  of  Grande.  Palmaa  Bay  ia  repurtec  - 
have  good  anchorage,  inasmuch  as  a  veasel  may  lie  land-locked  within  it,  and  r^ 
in  6  or  8  fathoms  water.  The  other  two  are  smaller,  and  have  a  depth  of  5,  6,  l::  ' 
fiithoms. 

The  following  directiona  are  from  the  journals  of  Mr.  Bmoe,  Maatar  of  H.  M.  ^r 
Diamond,  m  1826 : 

^*The  western  channel  between  the  Ilha  Grande  and  Joatinga  Point  may  readjr  » 
known  by  a  remarkable  hill  inland,  called  the  Friar's  Hood;  this  you  ahoald  aodeafw  i 
bring  N.  by  £.  i  E.,  and  then  steer  towards  it  until  you  get  within  2i  milea  of  the  por. 
Keep  at  thia  distance  from  the  island,  in  order  to  avoid  the  sunken  rock,  which  b  k : 
down  in  the  chart  about  mid-channel :  we  kept  about  2  miles  off,  and  aaw  m.  great  naiL>: 
of  islands  over  towards  the  main.  After  passing  Starling  Point,  we  perceived  a  lov  &:: 
barren  island,  lying  about  1^  mile  from  liha  Grande;  this  we  left  on  the  atnrhoard  £.> 
carrying  9  and  10  fiithoma  cloae  to  it.  We  then  disoovered  what  is  called  Tervilie  Isiai-*. 
and  abo  the  town  of  Villa  Grande ;  steered  for  the  Ialand  TerviOe,  and  had  oo  where  #*« 
tiian  6i|  and  7  fathoms.  Green  Ialand  lies  so  wery  close  to  Vilha  Grande,  that  until  t  : 
get  close  to  it,  it  cannot  be  distinguished  as  an  ialand.  We  left  this  on  the  atarhoani  str- 
and Tervilie  Island  on  the  larbouti,  and  had  9  and  8  fiithoms  between  them;  kept  c.  "^ 
to  Ilha  Grande,  until  Gabia  Grande  was  distinctly  perceived;  then  steered  towmnb  it.  s> 
dually  deepening  our  water  to  12  and  13  fathoms."  Mr.  Bruce  ohsenrea,  **  I  faaW  > 
hesitation  in  saying  the  whole  of  these  islands  are  laid  down  too  far  to  the  w^eatward  is  i . 
the  charts ;  for,  if  they  had  been  correctly  delineated,  we  must  have  seen  Barren  bai'i 
Elara  and  Green  Islands,  the  moment  we  rounded  Starling  Point;  instead  of  which.  :l*^ 
were  not  visible  until  we  bad  passed  Vermeille  Point,  so  that  they  maat  be  nearer ; 
Eschella  Point.  We  rounded  cbise  to  the  Island  Gabia  Grande,  in  9, 10.  and  11  £itbi>c& 
and  then  steered  for  the  cluster  of  islands  which  ties  round  Jagesons,  or  Jageaos  lihi. 
and  came  to  for  the  night  in  14  fotboms,  sandy  ground,  the  extremes  of  the  iafainds  tier- 
ing S.  E.  and  N.  E.  by  E.,  distant  H  mile  from  the  shore.  We  passed  through  becv»«: 
the  islands  Fortnda  and  a  small  lolv,  round,  and  well  wooded  one,  which  liea  oeariv 
distant  2  milea  from  the  former,  in  16  and  17  fathoms  water.  This  ia  a  very  aafe 
with  a  leading  wind;  but  due  east  from  the  woody  island  a  dangeroua  reef  rooa  off 
tiie  length  of  3  eablee,  upon  which  are  only  12  feet  water:  thia,  therefore,  omst  ahrij> 
be  carefully  guarded  against. 

"The  best,  roost  common,  and  by  for  the  safest  passage  to  Sapatiba,  is  by  keepia^  ±! 
main  land  on  board,  leaving  Uie  whole  of  the  Islanda  of  Tacurucu  and  Madeira  on  the  «> 
board  side,  and  those  of  Jagenoe  on  the  atarboard :  you  wiU  then  have  10  and  9  fothcsf 
of  water  until  you  get  abreast  of  Madeira;  it  then  gradually  shoalens  towarda  the  aac^-:'- 
ace  of  Santa  Cruz,  off  which  we  anchored,  with  the  following  bearings:  Madeiia  bkx 
W.  by  N.  i  N.,  distant  2|  milea;  Tacurucu  Island  W.  by  S.  i  S.;  entrance  of  Tv.-^ 
River  N.  W.  i  N.,  distant  1^  mile;  Mount  Maranbaya  S.  W.,  and  Point  -^*r^fi*m  £. :? 
S.  i  S.,  in  5%  fotboms,  muddy  ground. 

"In  sailing  from  hence,  we  kept  the  main  land  on  board,  and  when  we  were  belaete 
the  Islands  of  Gabia  Grande  and  Fortuda,  caught  a  westerly  wind.  You  may  atand  :^ 
wards  Gabia  Grande  into  any  depth  you  choose;  but  yon  must  be  cautious  id  approur:- 
ing  the  shores  of  Maranbaya.  Stand  not  into  less  than  10  fotboms,  lest  yon  get  cr«^: 
the  reefo  on  that  side;  you  wiU  have  15.  17, 10,  and  in  two  casts  onJ^  6  fotboaaa;  ity  i 
before  you  get  the  ship  round,  you  wiU  be  in  4  fotboms :  with  the  above  sonaduiigs.  G*- 
bia  Grande  bore  N.  N.  W.,  and  Point  Maranbaya  S.  by  £.      It  appeara  by  the 
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hmng  shoaled  gradually  when  standing  towards  the  reef,  from  17  to  16, 10,  and  7  fSith- 
oms,  that  the  western  edge  of  it  lies  wi&  Point  Maranbajra  S.  £•!£.,  and  Gbbia  Qrande 
N.  £.  i  N. 

**The  Maranbm,  or  Eastern  Channel,  is  npon  the  whole  very  safe,  and  may  be  navi* 
gated,  with  common  prndenco,  with  very  little  danger.  Should  the  winds  be  light  when 
yon  get  within  Point  Maranbaya,  and  the  flood  or  easterly  current  is  making,  you  should 
not  bring  Gabia  Ghinde  to  the  northward  of  N.  £.,  or  N.  £.  i  N.,  for  the  tides  set  strongly 
o?er  Maranbaya  Reefs,  and  there  are  plenty  of  places  for  anchorage." 

Point  Joatinga,  whidi  is  the  western  point  of  the  Gkiiraso  Channel,  has  a  small  islet 
beforo  it.  This  island^  according  to  Baron  Rouissin,  lies  in  23^  18'  30"  S.,  and  longitude 
440  39'  W.  This  point,  with  mat  of  Carioeu,  terminates  the  southern  part  of  the  high 
land  which  forms  the  vast  Bay  of  liha  Grande ;  both  are  very  lofty,  and  may  be  approaoi* 
ed  with  safety  by  all  sorts  of  Yessels. 

From  Point  Carioeu  the  land  runs  W.  23^  S.,  about  9  leagnea,  towards  the  Islands  of 
Poroos :  this  group  comprehends  an  island  somewhat  high,  and  is  accompanied  by  three 
other  snifdler  ones ;  one  of  these  lies  to  the  southward,  the  others  to  the  eastward.  The 
pilots  assert  **  that  between  this  island  and  the  continent  there  is  a  very  fine  channel, 
through  which  large  ▼easels  may  pass,  and  anchor  in  perfect  safety.  You  may,  at  many 
parts  of  the  ooast,  procure  wood  and  water,  also  cattle  and  other  necessaries ;  but  you 
should  not  attempt  this  passaffe' without  having  the  advantage  of  a  fair  wind." 

Mr.  Bruce  says,  **'  When  I  was  near  the  shore  about  the  Island  of  Porcos,  I  took  the 
fbUowing  bearings  of  a  very  interesting  dtuier  of  islands ;  between  the  whole  of  which 
there  appear  to  be  good  and  safe  passages,  with  excellent  anchorages  inside,  shehered 
from  all  winds.  The  Island  of  Porcos  nore  S.  W.  i  W.,  distant  12  miles ;  the  first,  or 
hi-shore  island  about  half  a  mile  from  the  main,  and  situated  abreast  of  a  very  fine  sandy 
beach,  N.  by  £.,  distant  three-quarters  of  a  mile ;  second  island  N.  £.  by  £.,  distant  one 
mile ;  a  rock,  which  is  10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  £.  N.  £.,  distant  1}  mile;  and 
an  island,  which  appeared  to  be  24  miles  in  length,  and  forming  a  sort  of  cape  to  this  little 
bay,  £.  by  S.,  distant  34  miles;  with  6  smaller  islets  inside  of  it,  running  to  the  north- 
eastward in  a  semi-circular  form. 

Mr.  J.  £ngledue,  of  H.  M.  ship  Bedford,  observes,  *'  The  bay  in  Porcos  Island  shows 
a  good  roadstead,  being  sheltered  from  all  winds,  except  those  from  the  N.  £.  to  the  £. 
by  N.,  which  seldom  continue  long  enough  to  occasion  a  sea  of  any  consequence ;  it  may 
therefore  be  considered  the  best  and  safest  of  any  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  There  is  no 
regular  tide,  and  the  water  does  not  rise  or  fril  above  one  foot.  Shark's  Road  also  haa 
good  anchorage  with  all  winds  except  those  from  the  southward,  which  occasion  a  heavy 
tumbling  sea,  and  render  large  vessels  unsafe." 

SAINT  SEBASTIAN'S  ISLAND — Point  Phwmungo,*  which  is  the  south-east- 
ern point  of  the  Island  of  St.  Sebastian,  bears  from  Redonda  Island  W.  S.  W.  i  S.,  dis« 
taut  401  leagues,  and  from  the  Point  Carioeu  S.  W.  i  S.,  distant  49  miles.  It  is  about  4i 
leagues  in  diameter,  and  the  OMuntains  are  as  lofty  as  those  upon  the  main  land,  from 
wluch  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel.  This  island  ia  visible  15  leagues  off  in  clear 
ii^eather :  the  shores  are  very  steep,  the  south  point  projects  sensibly,  and  the  coast  turns 
directly  to  the  £.  S.  £.  so  fiir  as  the  S.  S.  £.  point  of  the  island.  The  eastern  coast 
runs  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian.  The  whole  island  ia  in  the  form  of  a  tri- 
angle, and  the  coast  opposite  to  the  continent  forms  with  it  a  strait,  or  channel,  with  deep 
bays,  where  you  will  find  excellent  anchorage,  on  a  bottom  of  mud,  having  from  25  to  8 
fathoms.  ^  While  mentu>oing  the  qualities  of  the  soundings,"  says  the  Baron,  *'  I  may 
observe  that  on  the  coasts  of  Brasil,  muddy  ground  b  most  always  to  be  found  near  the 
biffhest  lands." 

Many  islands,  or  groups  of  islets,  situated  to  the  northward  of  the  Island  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian, contribute  to  shelter  the  vast  basin  which  the  island  forms  with  the  continent. 
The  roost  contiguous  is  the  Island  of  Victoria.  Six  miles  £.  28°  N.  of  Victoria,  are 
the  three  little  Islets  of  Buzios ;  and  eleven  miles  N.  15°  W.  of  these  lie  the  Porcos 
Islands,  already  noticed.  The  passages  between  these  islands  have  water  sufficient 
for  the  largest  vessels,  like  that  between  the  Island  of  St.  Sebastian  and  the  main  :  how- 
ever, the  passage  between  Victoria  and  St.  Sebastian's  being  contracted  by  a  reef,  whidi 
•tretches  two  miles  to  the  S.  S.  W.  of  the  former,  it  is  somewhat  hazardous  for  large 
veaaels  to  pass  through  it. 

TH£  STRAIT  OF  ST.  SEBASTIAN  is  formed  between  the  island  and  the  con- 
tinent, and  offers  a  safe  and  commodious  port  for  the  largest  vessels :  its  general  direction 
ia  N.  30°  £.,  and  S.  30°  W.,  but  this  course  cannot  be  followed  exactly  throughout  the 
0trait«  on  account  of  the  banks  which  run  out  from  the  continent  two-thirds  of  its  length 
from  north  to  south.  Vessels  coming  from  the  northward,  and  leaving  a  point  situated 
half  a  mile  from  L' Armacao,  which  is  built  at  the  head  of  the  north-west  side  of  the  isl- 
■  -  ■  .  ..     ■  f .  ^     ■  ■  ■        ■ 

*  This  point,  according  to  Baron  Roaissin,  is  in  latirods  93^  5T  92",  and -longitude  45^  30^  18^/ 
W. ;  bat  Captain  Hey  wood,  in  1810,  made  it  only  in  longitade  4y>  9'  30^^ 
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and,  riloald  flnt  proceed  S.  16<»  W.,  far  about  5  nuke,  and  tfaen  S.  45»  W^  vMaikr 
get  out  of  the  straiL  In  tiiia  paaaage,  which  is  aboot  11  miles  in  leegth,  die  leMt  vas 
will  be  10  filthuniB,  bat  more  frequently  from  15  to  20  fethoms,  the  groimd  bong  ihnri 
ni  mad,  which  holds  well.  The  greatest  breadth  between  die  island  and  tbe  msi  s 
aboat  three  miles,  and  this  is  at  the  northern  entrance;  but  two-thirds  of  dm  spice  i 
occupied  by  the  banks  jast  mentioned,  orer  which  there  are  not  above  tluee  &dioa 
water;  so  that  yoo  mast  range  dong  the  abore  of  St.  Sebastian's  Island,  at  tbe  ibtact 
of  500  or  600  fiithoms. 

The  sonthem  entrance  is  mach  narrower :  neverdieless,  all  die  natifes  asare  nc 
that  the  largest  ships  may  navigate  it,  by  only  following  the  direction  of  the  thaat. 
Yoa  could  not  wish  for  a  harbor  more  tnnqoil  than  this  of  St.  Sebastian ;  fixr,  eoTins^ 
bj  high  land,  the  vessel  rides  on  water  which  is  as  smooth  as  thoogh  it  were  ia  abni. 

Yon  will  find  at  St.  Sebastian  the  advantages  of  a  good  supply  of  cattle,  poaliiT.  v- 
nek,  and  other  provisions  cnstomary  to  the  conntries  sitnated  within  the  trofHca.  Yx 
may  obtain  these  very  easily,  and  at  moderate  prices,  either  at  the  two  prindpsl  eetitlsi- 
ments,  or  at  the  habitations  of  the  natives,  which  are  scattered  about  in  great  oncdm 
in  the  interior  of  the  coast.  Fish  are  aeldom  very  plentifal,  bat  they  are  of  i  ^ 
quality. 

The  ancient  town  of  St.  Sebastian  is  on  the  continent,  at  the  narrowest  psit  of  ar 
atrait.  Since  1817  the  Brasilians  have  projected  another,  to  be  called  Vils  Non  a 
Prioceca,  situated  near  the  north  entrance  on  the  island.  It  is  400  ftthoniB  S.  W.  i 
this  new  establishment,  where  there  is  the  best  anchorage  for  men-of-war,  favis:  1' 
fathoms  water,  on  a  bottom  of  grey  sand.  There  are  a  great  many  watering  piKK :« 
the  Island  of  St.  Sebastian:  one  of  tbe  best  is  at  the  entrance  to  the  new  town  12: 
L*Armacao,  situated  at  the  N.  W.  point  of  the  island,  where  water  is  good  aad  tasj 
obtained.    Wood  for  fuel  may  also  be  had  on  all  parts  of  the  adjacent  contin^it 

The  winds  at  St.  Sebastian  follow,  almost  always,  the  direction  of  the  strait  ntn 
at  night,  ^en  the  land  breezes  blow  alternately  from  many  pmnts,  wilhont  iAi^x. 
any  rei^uliir  law.  During  the  day  the  wioda  generally  come  from  the  N.  N.  £.  vtc  -> 
S.  S.  W.,  following  the  direction  of  the  land ;  but  are  frequently  interrapted  by  iatemi 
of  calm. 

The  currents  follow  the  same  dbrections  as  the  winds,  and  their  velocity  is  piopcr:2?> 
ate  to  the  force  of  the  latter ;  the  most  common  in  the  straita,  is  from  -^  of  a  bu?  ?? 
hour,  to  1  ,V  of  a  mile. 

The  tides  have  00  regulari^  within  the  strait;  nevertheless,  we  tfaoog^  «« «^ 
reckon  that  it  ia  high  water,  00  the  days  of  new  and  full  moon,  at  3  o'clock.  TlieiMi 
the  tide  baa  been  estimated  at  4  feet. 

The  anchorage  is  situated  in  htitude  Sd^*  47'  96"  S.,  and  in  longitude  IS""  27'  W.  T: 
variation  was  S""  25'  E.,  in  June,  1819.  We  have  obeerved  that  the  land  of  St  Sf«^ 
tian'a  Island,  and  that  of  the  neighboring  parts,  is  much  elevated ;  the  hiBs  are  cor<!^ 
with  wood  up  to  their  summit,  and  have  a  most  agreeable  aspect.  The  coasts  are  s:-^ 
and  you  may  anchor  any  where  at  a  little  distance  from  them,  on  n  good  bottosc  u^ 
there  is,  in  general,  no  danger  but  what  appears  above  water. 

About  W.  S.  W.  i  W.  from  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  St.  SetesccB 
that  of  Santos,  the  distance  being  nearly  50  miles.  Between  them  yon  wil  percent  *^ 
deep  bay  which  forms  the  coast,  and  also  a  number  of  islands  near  the  ahore.  of  «t:  - 
the  MoDte  do  Trigo,  (Stack  of  Com,)  n  the  most  considerable.  The  Monte  de  Trr  ^ 
nearly  conical,  high,  and  woody  to  its  very  summit.  At  2  or  3  miles  firom  it,  u  v^-  -* 
at  the  same  distance  along  the  neighboring  coast,  you  will  6od  a  good  passage,  wtj  r : 
12  to  25&thom8,  on  an  excellent  bottom  of  mud.  Due  east  from  this  island,  st  abK: - 
miles  distance,  is  a  small  rocky  islet,  called  Toquetoque ;  it  lies  just  off  the  westen  ec^n:  - 
of  the  Strait  of  St.  Sebastian  ;  and  in  coming  out  or  going  in,  should  always  be  left ::  -' 
northward.  Some  small  rocky  islands  also  lie  close  to  the  shore,  and  to  the  N.  ^  -* 
Monte  de  Trico. 

LES  ALCATRAZES.— The  group  of  Alcatraxes  is  composed  of  sevend  bc-^' 
rocks  above  water,  the  largest  of  which  may  be  seen  7  leagues  off.     Viewed  froai  a-  - 
S.  E.  it  has  the  appearance  which  paintera  commonly  give  to  the  dolphin;  wbosr  t-*-- 
ioined  to  two  bttle  rocks,  is  turned  to  the  W.  S.  W. :  another  rock,  larger  tfaaa  tfoc  -^ 
latter,  lies  at  the  distance  of  2  miles  to  the  W.  N.  W.,  while  2  or  3  oChen  are  s?ri''- 
about  a  similar  distance  to  the  north-eastward.    The  pilots  say  the  bottoaa  is  not  a->  • 
tile  parts  adjacent  to  this  group  of  rocks,  and  that  it  will  be  prudent  not  to  appnncis  *^= 
nearer  than  4  or  5  miles,  and  that  with  a  fiiir  wind.    This  precautioa  may  be  recip^^:  r^ 
ceasary  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Strait  and  Island  of  St.  Sebastian,  which  canse  die  car^'- 
to  be  'very  considerable  at  this  part.     Mr.  Bruce  asserts,  that  veeseb  benlieg  ^  ^^^ 
ward  fruui  Santos  may  pass  close  to  the  Akatraacs,  which  are  steep  ta,  and  nAk  1 
12  leagues  off  in  clear  weather. 

The  summit  of  the  principal  island  of  the  Afeatraaes  is  ni  hlitDde  24<^  C  d"  S.  0^  ^ 
fen^itude  45''  46'  32"  W.    The  variation  in  1819,  waa  5""  £. 
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It  wifl  here  be  |9roper  to  mention  a  rock  first  seen  by  Manoel  Madeiros,  a  Portoguese 
commander,  on  the  13th  of  Febrnaiy,  1811,  who  aounded  round  it  at  100  tathoms*  dia- 
taoce,  and  was  unable  lo  reach  the  ground.  He  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  real  ezist- 
eoce  of  this  danger,  and  described  it  to  be  a  round  naked  rock,  sometimes  above  watori 
and  often  covert  by  the  swell  of  the  sea.  The  mariners  of  Brazil  seem  to  allow  the 
reality  of  this  danger,  which  is  said  to  lie  35  leagues  S.  by  £.  from  tbe  S.  £.  point  of  St. 
Sebastian,  and  72  leagues  E.  39'  N.  from  the  l7.  E.  Point  of  St.  Catharine's  Island ;  or 
in  lat.  25''  41'  20''  S.,  and  long.  44^  59'  W.  from  Greenwich. 

Baron  Rouissin  observes,  this  danger  appeared  nearly  in-  a  similar  situation  on  two  M. 
S.  charts  of  the  Portuguese,  then  in  his  possession ;  and  therefore  he  thought  it  ought 
to  be  placed  on  all  maritime  charts  in  future. 

W.  i  Nm  distant  11  leagues  from  the  Alcatrases,  is  the  Island  of  Moela,  upon  which 
a  lighthouse  is  erected,  which  shows  a  fixed  light,  and  is  of  great  assistance  in  entering 
this  port.     The  island  is  situated  off  the  eastern  point  of  the  Havbor  of  Santos. 

SANTOS. — The  Port  of  Santos  was  formerly  much  frequented  by  Portuguese  ves- 
sels, but  is  now  only  of  secondary  importance :  for  the  riches  of  the  provinces  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  Bahia,  and  Peruambuco,  acquire  eveiy  day  a  predominancy  more  considerable 
than  all  the  eouthern  provinces.  This  port  is  termed  by  the  continent  and  the  Island  St. 
Amaro,  being  only  separated  from  the  former  by  the  little  River  Bertioga.  There  are 
two  entrances,  but  only  that  of  the  south  is  navigable  by  large  vessels;  for  the  other, 
formed  by  the  River  Bertioga,  is  only  fit  for  small  craft.  The  Harbor  of  Santos  will  ad* 
mit  large  ships,  which  may  ride  sheltered  from  all  winds,  except  those  from  the  S.  S.  W. 
to  the  S.  £. 

The  Point  of  Taypn,  which  forms  the  western  point  of  the  entrance,  is  in  lat.  24°  1' 
11"  S.,  and  in  long.  46°  30'  20"  W.  The  Point  of  Manduba  b  to  the  eastward ;  and  on 
the  same  parallel,  about  a  mile  to  the  south-eastward  of  which  is  the  little  Island  Moela, 
which  may  be  approached  without  danger. 

The  following  directions  are  by  Mr.  Bruce,  whose  name  has  frequently  been  intro- 
duced in  the  course  of  this  work. 

**  In  steering  for  Santos  from  the  southward,  you  may  pass  close  to  the  Island  Redon- 
da,  (the  Queimada  Grande  of  Rouissin,)  bearing  N.  £.  d  N.,  distant  1  mile;  it  is  2  miles 
long,  and  narrow,  and  lies  abont  N.  N.  £.  and  S.  S.  W. ;  the  highest  pait  is  to  the  S. 
W.,  which  appears  kifty  and  btuflf,  and,  with  the  above  bearings,  seems  to  be  round.  N. 
W.  from  thb  island  is  another,  distant  nearly  6  miles ;  this  is  small,  and  quite  round,  be- 
ing thickly  wooded,  and  visible  20  miles  off.  After  passing  between  these  islands*  I  per- 
ceived a  rock  12  or  15  feet  high,  and  a  little  larger  than  a  line-of-battle  ship's  launch; 
(neither  of  these  two  last  appear  in  the  charts.)  The  fullowins  are  their  bearings  and 
estimated  distances : — Large  Island,  perhaps  Redonda,  S.  £.  1  £.,  distant  about  6  miles ; 
email  round  Woody  Island,  S.  W.,  21  miles';  and  the  Rock,  N.  £.  i  N.,  about  6  miles ; 
the  Rock  in  one  with  Redonda,  S.  1  £. ;  Rock  and  Woody  Island  in  one  S.  W.  by  S. 
When  going  into  Santos  Bay,  I  took  the  following  bearings :  Bird  or  Duty  Island,  (the 
Liaagecw  Santos  of.  Rouissin,)  S.  £.,  distant  4  leacues;  Alcatrazes,  £.  |  N.,  12  or  13 
leagues;  supposed  Redonda,  S.  W.  i  W.,  10  or  11  leagues ;  and  Point  Engenho,  north* 
nearly  9  miles ;  at  this  distance  we  oonld  not  see  either  the  Woody  Island  or  the  Rock. 

«•  ]ii  advancing  into  the  River  Santos,  you  will  have  10,  9,  8,  and  7  fathoms  water,  un- 
til you  near  tbe  bar,  upon  which  there  are  only  4i  and  5  fiithoms:  the  entrance  is  narrow, 
but  the  starboard  side  is  much  the  boldest,  and  has  19  fathoms  water  close  to  the  shore. 
After  passing  the  first  Barra  Grande,  the  water  deepens  to  16  and  16  fathoms,  within  12 
fathoms  of  the  shore.  Keep  the  starboard  land  close  on  board,  until  you  get  abreast  of 
a  few  huts ;  then  steer  mid-channel,  keeping  gradually  on  towards  the  highest  or  north- 
ernmost hill,  there  being  two  on  the  westernmost  bank  of  the  river,  and  these  are  the 
only  ones,  therefore  you  cannot  be  mistaken.  Steer  fi*om  the  huts  before  mentioned 
towards  these  two  hills.  The  reach  is  shallow,  with  not  more  than  3  fathoms  on  it;  there 
the  starboard  side  will  be  found  the  shoalest;  keep  therefore  close  to  the  hills,  and  your 
Hvater  will  deepen  to  6  fathoms;  but  having  passed  t|ie  hills,  you  may  again  run  toward 
the  starboard  shore,  and  when  you  have  passed  about  2  cables'  length,  then  steer  for  the 
fort  on  the  starboard  bank  of  the  river.  This  is  erected  upon  a  perpendicuhr  rock,  close 
to  which  are  20  ikthoms  water;  and  when  you  arrive  abreast  of  this  fort,  you  will  see  the 
town  of  Santos  nearly  open  of  the  point  on  the  larboard  side.  Steer  towards  it,  keeping 
about  2  or  3  cables'  length  from  the  ^ore,  and  you  will  then  avoid  the  shoal  which  runs 
from  it,  and  be  perfectly  clear  also  of  the  bank  which  runs  off  the  fort  in  the  direction  of 
the  town,  on  the  starboard  hand,*  and  when  almost  up  to,  the  town,  you  can  anchor. 
The  best  anchorage  will  be  abreast  nearly  of  the  centre  of  the  town,  in  7  fathoms,  on  a 
bottom  of  mud.  Provisions  are  abundant,  and  good  water  may  be  obtained  by  sending  a 
boat  about  7  or  8  miles  fturther  up  the  river. 

**  To  enter  this  port  a  pikit  is  not  abedntoly  necesmry :  for  the  above  directrans,  if  well 
attended  to,  will  be  fully  snfiScient  to  carry  you  in,  dear  of  every  danger.  When  yon 
get  abreast  of  the  town«  you  wiU  observe  the  high  land  oppoote,  oo  the  northern 
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the  mer.    Yon  may  jmfl  towards  this,  tad  raosd  CatraDo  Point  pM^  daae.  Iijiibri 

yoa  will  open  the  Lago  de  St.  Rita.    This  lake  is  about  four  myes  in 

Steer  right  tip  it  for  £e  distance  of  a  qnarter  of  a  mile,  and  stretch  liireetly 

low  round  island,  thickly  eovered  with  brushwood ;  and  when  yoa  get 

will  perceive  another  isUind,  somewhat  similar  in  appeaimnce.    Keep 

island,  and  pass  between  them :  then  yon  will  open  the  entrance  sf  the 

will  observe  another  branch  or  opening  on  the  stariioard  side.     Keep  the  InibuMd  iken 

on  board,  and  poll  op  about  3  or  4  milM.    You  wiO  then  find  die  water  firenlsen,    A  ham 

may  with  ease  mske  two  trips  a  day ;  but  as  the  atmosphere  is  hot  and 

shonld  endeavor  to  get  on  board  before  half  after  3  o'clock :  ibr  at  this 

begins  to  rain,  and  continues  to  do  so  until  10  at  night.     Wood  is  In  ab 

The  Barra  de  St.  Vincent  is  on  the  west  side  ^  the  entrance  to  the  Port  of  Sssfc^ 
and  was  once  a  good  channel ;  bat  the  continual  increase  and  aecaranktinB  <if  sand  km 
choked  its  entrance  up,  for  now  it  will  scarcely  admit  canoes  to  pass. 

Le  Laage,  or  Rock  of  Santos,  lies  IGi  miles  S.  14^  E.  of  the  IsIumI  Moeh :  it  iia 
smooth  white  stone,  elevated  about  6  or  8  feet  above  the  surfeoe  of  the  aeft;  it  ief  a 
latitude  24<>  18'  S.  and  in  longitude  46"  17'  W.  Midway  between  diis  dnnger  and  im 
Port  of  Santos,  there  are  19  and  20  fethoms,  with  a  bottom  of  sand  and  mttd,  whkk  s 
the  usual  quality  of  the  ground  hereaboat. 

Leaving  the  Port  of  Santos,  the  coast  runs  S.  W.  towaids  the  VHssd  «if  Cencnca. 
a  distance  of  8  leagues.  The  land  is  generally  low  at  the  water's  edge,  hot  high  ia  ae 
interior;  for  a  chain  of  mountains  runs  along  4  or  5  leagues  iahmd,  mid  the  absre  ii  is- 
tersected  and  broken  by  several  rivulets,  whk:h,  in  sailing  along  at  a  distnnee,  givoi  ti  t 
the  appearance  of  islands.  This  chain  of  moantains  is  broken  by  the  Hufaor  <  ~ 
but  continues  to  run  £.  by  N.  so  fiur  as  the  Harbor  of  Sebastian. 

The  Village  of  Conceicao  is  situsted  on  a  little  mountain  near  the  aiiore*  4 
where  yon  may  anchor  in  10  or  12  fathoms  water.  To  the  S.  W.  of  Point  Tkypo.  cs- 
tant  20  miles,  is  an  isolated  rock,  elevated  about  10  or  12  feet  above  the  snrfiwe  of  ir^ 
sea,  which  the  Porta guese  call  Laage  de  Conceicao,  at  a  pistol-shot  disiaace  firom  wixa 
are  from  12  to  14  fathoms,  sand  and  mod.  Off  this  part  you  may  distinetly  peacchi  sr 
port  of  Santos.  This  rock  lies  7  miles  to  the  E.  31^  S.  of  the  Villsge  of  Camoektm,  tak 
15  miles  to  the  N.  4^  W.  fifom  Queimada  Grande. 

The  Islands  of  Queimada  are  two  masses  of  rocks,  nearly  barren,  mad  dmiant  fire 
each  other  10  miles,  in  a  S.  E.  and  N.  W.  direction :  the  brgest,  which  is  fiutlieat  tD  "v 
S.  £.,  and  may  be  seen  7  or  8  leagues  off,  has  a  little  rock  lying  to  the^  nontiwavd  of  t 
you  may,  without  danger,  go  between  the  two  Qneimadaa,  or  pass  betweem  tfaem  sa: 
the  land. 

In  sailing  along  die  shore  to  the  south-westward,  you  wil  recoguse  ancccissiwh  tbp 
River  and  Hill  of  Piniibe,  the  two  Isles  of  Queimada,  the  Isles  of  Gunraba,  the  Bsm 
de  Unha,  the  Point  da  J  urea,  and  the  River  Iguape.  At  the  distance  €i  frona  Z  xc  .' 
miles  off  the  land,  you  will  have  a  depth  of  from  8  to  15  frthoms.  The  co^at  sear  'St 
shore  becomes  rather  high,  and  rona  in  the  (hrection  of  S.  50^  W.,  aod  tlie  TraaiH^ 
opposite  increase  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  adjacent  coast. 

IGUAPE  AND  CANANEA.— The  coast,  from  the  entrance  of  the  Rivvr  Ignpe^ 
the  River  Cananea,  is  called  the  Playa  de  Iguape ;  it  is  a  low  sandy  flat,  escept  mss^ 
the  middle,  and  cannot  be  aeon  unless  you  are  a  very  little  distance  off;  tlaweftag.  s 
sailing  along  it,  yon  ought  never  to  come  nearer  the  bind  than  2  leagues ;  Bor  i&'  -^ 
than  10  or  12  fathoms  water,  with  a  bottom  of  sand.  This  Playa  de  Igittpe  w  s^r  - 
ted  from  the  continent  by  a  lake,  or  natural  canal,  which  comma nicatea  with  tfae  bar  s 
Cananea,  and  is  called  by  the  Portuguese,  Mar  Pequina,  or  the  little  aea.  T*iim  bkr  'z.'s 
depth  sufficient  for  large  vessels,  but  the  Bar  of  Iguape  will  only  admit  of  boatSL  Yv 
must  not  confound  this  opening  with  the  Bar  of  the  River  Iguape,  which  is 
leagues  furtJier  to  the  north>eastward,  and  forms  the  entrance  of  the  River 
ated  in  latitude  24°  35'  8. 

Yoa  may  aachor  vU  along  this  coast  at  the  distance  of  2  or  3  miles  off  die  Playm.  it 
excellent  muddy  grolind,  with  from  6  to  10  fathoms  water;  but  diere  are  no  pons  ec  :^ 
coast  accessible  to  large  ships,  and  there  can  be  no  neceasity  to  anchor  here,  sielrai  =  t 
calm,  when  you  have  no  occasion  to  expose  yourself  to  danger. 

After  passing  along  the  Playa  de  Iguape,  you  will  arrive  at  the  Bar  of  C 
at  the  Island  of  Bom  Abrigu,  which  lies  to  the  southward  of  the  Bar  of  CaneBi 
which  the  Bramlians  construct  their  large  vessels ;  and  the  nativea  a^,  that  «e 
river,  *"  you  may  pass  with  a  pilot  to  the  southward  of  the  Islaod  of  Bom 
the  common  channel  is  to  tiie  northward,  although  it  is  encumbered  with 
The  Island  Bom  Abrigo  is  very  high,  and  covered  with  trees :  and  vessi 
at  a  little  distance  off  to  the  eastward.    There  is  a  little  iriand  lying  to  the 
it,  aboat  2  miles  to  the  eastward  from  which  there  are  11  and  l2fiidKnBB 
torn  of  sand. 
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The  Baa*  of  Captnea  may  be  known  from  seaward  by  two  olijecta,  botfa  eooaDy  con- 
spicuous; one  is  the  Mountain  of  Cardoe,  situated  inhnd,  about  5  leagues  w.  N.  W. 
from  Bom  Abrigo ;  the  other  is  the  Playa  de  Iguape,  or  flat,  consisting  of  little  downs 
of  white  sand,  interspersed  with  brushwood,  which  extends  all  the  way  from  the  Bar  of 
Iffuape,  a  distance  of  10  leaffues.  Notwithstanding  the  short  distance,  and  the  height 
of  the  chain  of  mountains,  of  which  Mount  Cardoz  constitutes  a  part,  and  predominates 
BO  remarkably,  the  fogs  that  prevail  throughout  this  part  of  the  coast  in  the  south  mon- 
soon, will  prevent  your  discovering  the  land,  and  large  vessels  should  therefore  approach 
the  h>w  coast  witn  the  greatest  precautbn.  Mount  Cardoe  is  the  highest  mountain 
upon  this  part,  and  is  situated  in  lat.  24^  54'  45"  S.,  and  in  long.  48^  19"  26"  W.  The 
variation,  6  leagues  off  the  land,  was  7°  £.  in  1819. 

Pimeritel,  in  describing  this  part,  proceeds  thus: — **From  the  Barra  de  Iguape  to  the 
Barra  de  Cananea  die  distance  is  about  30  miles,  the  shores  being  low  and  flat.  Oppo- 
site to  the  entrance  to  the  latter,  lies  the  Island  of  Abrigo,  dividing  it  into  two  channels, 
both  of  which  are  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  breakers  and  shoals  thereabout.  The 
northern  entrance,  called  Barra  Falsa,  is  narrow  and  shallow.  Corvettes  and  small  boats 
only  enter  there.  The  southern  entrance  is  wider  and  deeper,  and  in  this  channel  ships 
of  burthen  find  a  passage.  Sail  in  towards  the  southern  shore,  keeping  ctose  in  3  and  4 
fathoms  water;  but  observe  the  bar  is  shifUnff,  and  consequently  dangerous  to  all  stran- 
gers. The  bar  is  about  a  mile  in  breadth.  When  you  are  within  you  will  deepen  your 
water  to  5, 6,  and  7  fathoms,  and  may  anchor  as  most  convenient  for  your  purpose. 

From  Cananea  southward,  you  wiD  fall  in  with  a  small  island,  called  Castilfc).  This 
is  nearly  opposite  to  the  River  Arrepira,  which  is  now  not  navinble.  Further  on  is 
Figuera,  another  small  island;  and  coasting  ak>ng,  you  will  reach  ttie  Barra  de  Supera- 
eni,  admitting  canoes  only.  This  creek  is  divided  from  the  main  entrance  to  the  Bay  of 
Paranagua  by  the  Island  of  Pecas,  near  a  mile  from  the  southern  part  of  which  are  some 
rocks.  These  rocks  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  channel,  while  the  Island  do 
Mel  fies  to  the  south.  The  pasfage  between  is  near  a  mile  in  width.  A  league  off  at 
sea  are  only  3<|,  4,  and  5  fathoms;  but  as  you  approach  the  bar,  it  deepens  to  5,  6, 7,  and 
8  fathoms;  in  the  cliannel  are  4|  and  5  mthoms;  and  when  within  you  will  have  5,  6, 
and  7  fie^oms.  There  is  another  entrance  to  the  southward  of  Mel  Island,  called  Bam 
do  Sul;  but,  like  the  Barra  de  Supen^^ui,  it  is  fit  only  for  boats.  The  course  to  Para- 
nagua Town  and  the  Villa  Antooina  is  due  west.  The  former  is  on  the  larboard  side, 
almost  4  leaenes  from  the  bar,  while  the  latter  is  rather  to  the  northward,  and  about  6 
leagues  up  the  river.  There  are  several  islands  scattered  about,  but  the  channel  is  gene- 
rally clear,  and  every  known  danger  is  vbible." 

Rouissin  says,  that  in  following  the  land  to  the  S.  westward  of  Bom  Abrigo,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  10  miles,  you  will  meet  the  little  Island  Castillo,  and  8|  miles  bevond  that,  in  the 
■ame  direction,  the  Island  of  Figo,  or  Figuera,  both  whk;li  have  obtained  their  names  from 
their  peculiar  appearance:  the  former  is  somewhat  less  elevated  than  the  latter,  but 
broader,  and  has  a  ridge  rismg  up  in  die  middle,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  a  castle ;  the 
latter  resembles  a  fig.  They  are  both  nearly  barren,  and  bear  from  each  other  S.  35^ 
W.,  and  N.  35^  £.  In  drawing  near  to  them,  you  vrill  have,  at  the  distance  of  1  mile, 
fix>m  15  to  10  fiithoms,  fine  sandy  ground. 

PARANAGUA. — Having  passed  to  the  southward  of  Figuera,  about  8  or  0  miles,  you 
will  open  the  Bay  of  Paranagua.  This  is  a  bay  of  3  or  4  leagues  diameter,  receiving 
many  brooks  and  litde  rivers:  the  entrance  is  sheltered,  and  at  the  same  time  divided 
into  two  channels  by  a  low  island,  upon  which  are  many  little  hills,  appearing,  when 
seen  at  a  distance,  like  several  islands.  This  island,  named  Isle  do  Mel,  has  on  its  north- 
eastern side,  three  little  Islets  das  Palmas.  The  southern  entrance  is  encumbered  with 
breakers,  and  not  navigable  The  northern  channel  will  admit  of  briss,  and  many  are 
built  in  the  bay,  which  is  surrounded  by  forests.  In  navigating  the  northern  passage,  the 
pilots  say  you  ought  to  leave  the  Islands  of  Palma  to  the  starboard;  these  you  will  recog- 
nize by  the  palm-trees  with  which  they  are  covered,  bntapik>t  must  always  be  employed 
for  the  interior  naviffation. 

The  water  which  runs  out  of  the  Bay  of  Paranagua  constantly  carries  with  it  the 
alluvial  soil  of  the  country,  which  sensibly  is  diminishing  its  depth,  but  there  is  otherwise- 
nothing  material  to  obstruct  its  navigation;  and  2  leagues  from  the  two  entrancee  there 
are  from  5  to  9  fathoms  water,  the  bottom  being  grey  sand  and  mud.     The  coast  from 
hence  to  die  Island  of  St.  Catharine,  generally  speakins,  runs  south. 

The  summit  of  the  southern  hills  on  the  Island  of  Mel  is  in  latitude  25<>  32'  43''  S.,  and 
in  lonntnde  48<>  26'  40"  W.    The  variatk>n  was  6''  1'  £.  in  1819. 

OUARATUBA.— S.  S.  W.  from  the  Barra  do  Sul  de  Parangua  is  the  Point  of  Joao 
Dias,  the  eastern  point  of  the  entrance  of  Rio  San  Francisco;  16  miles  N.  li^  W.  from 
which  is  the  entvanee  to  the  River  Goarataba,  from  the  northern  point  cf  which  a  paracel, 
or  ahoal,  runs  up  the  Barra  do  Sul;  this  shoal  extends  4  or  5  miles  from  the  shore,  and  Is 
honnded  to  the  eastward  by  the  little  Islets  of  Coral,  and  by  two  great  rocks,  20  feet  higbi 
caU0d  die  IlMoloinis*    The  ihoalisiioliiavigdileeKeeptbx  boats;  but  yoo  may  approath 
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die  rocks  to  seaward  totlie  distance  of  ooe  or  two  miles,  where  yea  w31  haie  from  ICa 

12  fathoms  water,  the  ground  being  sand  and  mud. 

Pimentel  says,  **The  entrance  to  the  River  Gnaratobais  on  the  north  aide,  now  iki9 
rock,  'vHiere  jon  will  have  a  deep  channel  with  6  and  8  fiuhoms  water;  but  from  the  ta 
is  shoal  to  the  southward.  This  river  is  remafkablj  rapid,  and  famed  fiv  ita  lisk^ies. 
Whoever  runs  for  the  harbor  from  the  northward,  sbonld  keep  ckise  to  the  had,  nde 
for  the  point  of  the  rock  above  mentioned,  and  when  about  to  enter,  keep  the  ssnll  te 
island  astom :  this  island  lies  about  H  mile  to  sea,  and  your  anchorage  will  be  imniedaidf 
behind  the  hill  to  the  northward,  or  opposite  to  the  hill  on  the  south  side.  This  mm  i 
supplied  by  several  odiers«  of  which  Rio  St.  Joao  is  the  most  considerable,  and  ii  ajc  ta 
be  naiigable  for  upwards  of  13  leagues.*' 

RIO  SAN  FRANCISCO.— '*  About  16  mikM  south  from  GuarsCnba  is  the  aonbn 
entrance  to  the  Rio  San  Francisco,  capable  of  accommodating  any  vessel,  and  haTioe&vs 
6  to  13  ibthoms  in  its  channeL  To  sail  in,  it  is  advisable  to  coast  up  the  land  whidi  >• 
to  the  southward,  in  6, 7,  and  8  fiithoms;  and  when  you  arrive  at  the  headUnd  wfaoe  ii£ 
coast  ends,  you  should  make  for  the  northern  pcunt,  taking  care  to  avoid  a  bank  iizbs.es 
to  the  N.  E.,  which  is  shoal,  having  not  more  than  one  fiithom  at  low  water:  and  is  sore 
as  this  north  point  comes  abreast,  stand  S.  by  W.  for  the  town,  or  for  the  Chordiaf  s. 
Jose,  built  on  an  eminence,  opposite  to  which  you  may  anchor  in  dear  ground.  Ths^a- 
trance  may  be  known  by  the  high  woody  land  of  San  Francisco,  which  termimtes  tivx 
hill;  and  also  by  the  three  islets  lying  two  or  three  miles  to  the  westward  of  tbsiii 
The  other  entrance  to  the  river,  cafled  Aracary,  is  six  leagues  to  the  southward,  and  it  ocy 
for  canoes;  but  opposite  are  some  islands  with  anchorage  and  shelter  from  the  ass,  ii 4  u. 
6  fothoms  water,  on  a  bottom  of  whitish  sand." 

The  Islands  of  Garcia  lie  on  the  parallel  of  the  Point  of  Joao  Diam,  which  fiwwttr 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  are  aitnated  about  2i  mies  fron  a 
point.  Fourteen  miles  to  the  southward  of  this  group  of  Garcia  are  the  TamboreCM  hf 
ends,  from  abreast  of  which  the  coast  turns  more  to  the  westwa^,  so  for  ss  tbe  R.^«^ 
Aracary;  near  the  bar,  or  entrance  of  which,  is  another  group,  called  the  Remedios:  a 
these  islands  lie  at  the  distance  of  2, 3,  or  4  miles  from  the  ooast,  and  are  aaid  to  fasve  7k»- 
sages  between  them.  The  isbrnds  are  covered  with  treea ;  but  between  the  Reme-:^ 
ai»d  the  month  of  the  River  Aracary,  the  passage  is  said  to  admit  ol  annll  vesseb  oc^ 
and  even  then  it  is  not  to  be  depended  on. 

The  River  Aracary,  after  running  a  considerable  way  up,  and  t^pitrating  the  bha:  i 
San  Francisco  from  the  main,  turns  N.  £.,  easterly,  and  runs  into  the  sea  at  a  sf»3« 
bay  of  the  same  name,  ^ere  you  m^  anchor  in  seversl  places.  At  2  leuKues  im  'Jt 
shore,  N.  N.  E.  from  the  entrsnce  of  Rio  San  Francisco,  you  will  not  fiml  mere  um ' 
&thoDis  water,  on  a  bottom  of  fine  sand.  The  coast  is  flat,  the  land  adjaceirt  bat  3^ 
elevated,  but  interspersed  with  desolate  spots,  which  are  rsther  remarkable.  A  fe« 
leagues  in  the  interior  are  the  Sierras  of  Maratoba,  a  chain  of  very  high  moantsiBfr 

Directly  south  of  the  Remedios  Tflknds,  distant  6  leaguea,  is  the  Point  It^Mooifn> 
the  eastern  eitremity  of  a  bay,  rather  deep,  and  sheltered  by  the  winds  from  the  sac. 
and  west;  here  are  an  armaeao*  and  two  little  rocky  islands,  near  which  you  saay  sd:^ 
in  sufficient  depth  of  water.  At  the  bottom  of  this  bay  the  land  mna  N.  i  £-  ' 
for  as  the  Isbmds  Garcia,  where  you  nuiy  see  another  armaeaOf  the  whole  dianuice  se^ 

13  leagues. 

S.  S.  £.,  7  leagues  and  a  half  from  Point  Itapacoroya  is  the  Point  of  BodW&  i^ 
between  them  are  the  Points  of  Cambecudo,  Camboriu,  Ytapeba,  and  Garopas,  bnz: 
several  bays.  You  may  safely  sail  along  these  points  at  the  distance  of  2  or  3  tLJ^ 
Pimentel  says,  "  the  entrance  to  Garopss  Bay  is  8  or  9  miles  broad,  and  well  sbefce^e, 
from  all  winds,  with  depth  of  water  enough  for  any  ship.  Two  rivers  diachar^  t&^^ 
selves  into  this  bay  over  beds  of  white  rocks,  and  the  surrounding  land  is  oofmd  vn 
thick  woods.  To  the  southward  is  Point  Manduri,  from  whence  you  proceed  oa  s^ 
eriy  to  the  Island  of  St.  Catharine." 

Description  of  Ike  Idand  and  Anchorages  of  St.  CaiharinCj  6y  Baron  J&ywsns. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  ST.  CATHARINE  is  situated  at  a  little  distance  from  th^c«^ 
tinent,  upon  the  parsUel  of  28^  S.;  It  is  sufficiently  elevated  to  be  visible  15  leafofso^ 
in  fine  weather.  At  the  above  distance  you  will  find  70  fothoms;  thence  the  depd  » 
minishes  gradually  to  within  4  cables*  length  of  the  coast,  where  there  are  4  fotfaoms. 

In  approaching  from  the  eastward,  this  ishmd  i^pears  veiy  uneven,  brao^  imerKctK 
with  mountains  and  deep  valleys :  Its  elevstion  is  greater  at  the  southward  daa  tt  i* 
northward.  Across  it  the  mountains  on  the  continent  are  a  little  mora  eievatsd  i^ 
tiiose  on  the  island;  and  you  will  distinguish  among  these  princ^pa|y  tiie  Mano* 


*Aa  sraitcao  is  a  boildiag  used  lor  the  pofposs  of  coavcrtiag  tbe  blabber  of  ifae  wfaaks  into 
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CaflDboreBh,  which  if  a  branch  of  the  eastern  Cordilleras,  which  extend  from  Rio  Janeiro 
to  this  island. 

About  the  middle  of  the  island,  and  near  the  edge  of  the  sea,  is  a  large  lake,  wluch  pre- 
sents an  opening  that  may  serve  to  distinguish  it  as  a  land&ll.  At  three  leagues  from  the 
eastern  coast,  if  you  bring  this  opening  to  bear  west,  the  N.  £.  point  of  the  island  will  be 
about  3  leagues  to  the  N.  W.  All  the  eastern  side  of  this  island  is  safe,  and  rather  steep 
to,  and  you  may  ran  alongside  many  large  rocks  on  the  coast  without  danger. 

The  Island  of  St.  Catharine  may  be  entirely  circumnavigated,  and  many  anchorages 
will  be  found  between  the  western  coast  and  we  continent;  but  the  northern  part  of  Sie 
channel  is  the  only  one  fitted  to  receive  vessels  which  draw  much  water,  and  it  is  to  this 
part  we  shall  limit  our  description. 

To  enter  by  the  Norths  Channel  into  the  Ovlf  or  Bay  of  St.  Ckitharine^s* — The  passage 
most  frequented,  leading  to  the  anchoraee,  is  between  the  north  point  of  St.  Catharine's 
and  the  Arvoredo,  a  waody  island  situated  N.  N.  £.  from  the  northern  point,  called  Point 
Rapa.  This  passage  is  rather  less  than  2  leagues  in  extent,  and  does  not  contain  any 
danger.  Yon  may  approach  it  on  either  side,  observing  only  to  keep  clear  of  the  Mo- 
leques,*  which  you  will  leave  to  the  southward :  these  are  large  rocks,  and  lie  near  the 
shore.  We  may  say  the  same  of  all  the  points  which  surround  this  passage,  for  you  may 
sail  ck>8e,  and  beat  up  to  them  without  the  least  risk  or  danger.  There  aro  26  feet  water 
at  600  toises  distance  frt>m  the  N.  W.  coast  of  St.  Catharine*s,  which  is  the  deepest 
water  in  this  part  of  the  channel. 

The  anchorage  for  large  vessels  in  the  Bay  ofSL  Catharine' s,^^'When  yon  are  within 
the  bay,  you  may  anchor  any  where,  agreeably  to  the  size  of  your  vessel ;  by  keeping  in 
the  middle  of  the  channel,  the  depth  will  be  sufficient  for  the  largest  ships,  to  1000  toises 
S.  by  £.  off  the  little  Island  Anhatomirim.  Having  passed  this  point,  in  advancing  to  the 
southward,  the  depth  gradually  decreases ;  and  S.  of  the  Raton  Islands  there  are  not 
more  than  10  or  12  feet  water.  There  is  little  more  depth  west  of  these  islands,  in  the 
large  bay,  called  by  the  natives  Sacco  Grande :  it  is  a  quiet  place  to  ride  in,  and  principally 
frequented  by  vessels  in  the  whale  fisheries :  but  ships  drawing  any  great  quantity  of 
water  could  not  have  access  to  it. 

There  is  plenty  of  water  in  all  the  anchorages  in  the  bay  of  St  Catharine's.  In  that 
which  vessels  of  war  most  commonly  frequent,  you  will  have  the  following  bearings  : — 
North  Point  of  St.  Catharine's,  N.  69°  30'  £. ;  middle  of  the  Fort  of  Santa  Craz,  S.  63? 
30'  W.;  the  Fortress  St.  Joseph,  S.  55°  30'  £.t  and  the  point  of  the  Armacaco,  on  the 
continent,  N.  16^^  50'  £. 

The  depth  of  the  above  anchorage  is  30  feet;  and  the  bottom  is  mud,  of  a  greenish 
cast,  and  holds  well. 

Here  you  enjoy  almost  always  a  perfectly  tranquil  sea,  under  shelter  of  the  high  lands 
with  which  it  is  surrounded,  the  only  exposed  part  being  to  the  N.  eastward ;  but  the 
winds  from  this  part  are  hero  very  seldom  dangerous. 

Many  places  for  obtaining  water  are  in  the  vicinity  of  this  anchorage :  the  best  is  about 
2  miles  north  of  the  Island  Anhatomirim,  upon  the  continent,  which  is  supplied  day  and 
night  with  excellent  water,  of  which  you  can  obtain  an  ample  quantity.  You  may  get 
permission,  at  a  cheap  rate,  to  take  fire-wood,  either  on  the  continent  or  on  one  of  the 
Isles  of  Raton,  and  also  for  ropairing  your  vessel,  if  needful.  In  short,  the  principal  town 
of  the  island,  and  the  habitations  near  this  anchorsge,  furnish,  at  moderate  prices,  all  kinds 
of  refreshments,  6cc.,  which  the  country  produces.  The  provisions  consist  of  bullocks, 
pigs,  fowls,  maize,  rice,  spirits,  fiirinha,  dried  meats,  sugar,  coffee,  all  tropical  fruits,  dec. 
The  Island  of  St.  Catharine's  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  best  ports  at  which  a  vessel  can  be 
aapplied  with  necessaries,  after  or  before  a  long  voyage. 

The  anchorages  of  this  island  are  sometimes  plentifrilly  supplied  with  fish ;  but  the 
success  of  the  fishing  depends  upon  a  variety  of  causes,  with  which  we  are  not  well  ac* 
quainted.  La  Perouse  found  abundance  of  fish  in  November,  but  I  was  less  fortunate 
in  the  same  month,  and  also  from  May  .to  August.  Most  of  the  shores  are  besides  covered 
with  the  bones  of  whales,  which  it  becomes  difficult  to  avoid  in  hauling  the  sein^. 

When  you  provide  yourself  with  fire-wood  froiq  the  country,  it  is  better  to  prefer  the 
young  trees ;  for  the  old  trunks  are  commonly  hollow,  and  fiUed  with  insects  and  the  eggs 
of  reptiles,  which  are  very  often  venomous,  and  might  be  highly  dangerous  on  board  your 
vessel.  It  will,  therefore,  always  be  prudent  to  throw  the  wood  into  the  sea  before  you 
take  it  on  board. 

The  winds  most  frequent  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Catharine's  follow  the  direction  of  the 
channel,  whether  inwards  or  outwards,  bint  these  are  seldom  violent;  and  the  storms  are 
not  dangerous  to  vessels  which  are  well  moored. 

From  March  to  September,  that  is,  during  the  time  cslled  winter,  or  the  southern 
monsoon,  the  winds  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  islands  blow  generally  from  the  S.,  or  S. 
S.  W.  Sometimes  they  come  on  with  very  great  violence,  and  are  accompanied  with 
—  ■■- '  ■  '  -  '  —     — 

*  A  nasM  gaaeiaUy  givsB  to  those  nraks  shove  wam  whieh  have  a  nmad  sad  daik  ^»pesiancs. 
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nmi  bmilMMi  9^00 MUb»  kit flMTO  iham  4» 

tftu;  w'umU  «fMnxMM;b  towardt  die  E.  aad  X.;  the  «e 

m4  ttm  tlM  lKitt4Mt  tbtOQ0mat  the  jev.    Then 

fr<4n  thsiS.uadH.  E.  rviuMl  bjr  dM  wc«t;  aad  if  ia 

8^  K««  Ui«y  urm  accoiafniuMl  willi  eoandflraUe  run :  boftia 

q^uu$iky  tkrmnhlh  duriog  tii0  iiMmdM  of  Aagoit  aad  Septenba; 

perfttid  amtiy  ymn  hitwe  btMeo  e&empC  fifom  iC    The  tides 

•ftd  It  nuiy  be  retiMried«  tbet  as  tfac^  blow  iaio  the  nortb  sad 

•i  tb«  Muae  time,  meetiog  at  the  flochorage  near  the  totm.  tbsy  tara  ia  a 

Willi  more  or  leM  ?elodlj,  aeeordiDg  as  tbej  are  nceierated  or  letaided  fay 

loCMriode. 

Tbe  eommoo  rtpiditj  of  tlie  eoireat  seldom  eieeeds  tfaiiiii  Hialhs  of  a 
half  tide:  sod  the  rise  of  tbe  water  does  oot  in  geaenl  exceed  3  fee(;  bat 
the  crurrents  mo  sometimes  one  oiile  aod  a  half  per  boar,  aad  tbea  the  waft 
k  M  bigb  water  at  the  above  anchorage  at  40  minates  after  two  oa  lail  aod 

If  you  shouU  find  yourself  oader  aaj  CMncamWinrea  to  reqaire  tbe  pn 
fi»rts,  this  anchorage  wiU  not  salt :  yea  mast  m  that  caae  draw  aear  to  oaa  ef  llie 
adjacent:  these  are  the  ibrU  of  Saata  Cms  oa  the  Uand  of  Anhatomiriaa ;  Sc  Joseph 
on  tbe  IsUnd  of  St.  Catharine's :  or  the  fortress  of  Ratoa,  erected  opon  llie 
of  the  two  islands  of  that  name.    But  the  shot  from  these  fottjiratinae  do 
any  of  these  points  eflectuaUy,  at  least  with  the  artillery  with  which  they  aiw  at 
protected. 

The  governor  of  the  province  resides  in  the  town  of  Nossa  Seaboia  do  Dualui 
ated  Hbout  4  leaffues  to  tbe  S.  S.  E.  of  the  Fort  of  Santa  Cms.    The  paaaage  to  it  beJi; 
In  a  strait  well  sneltered,  is  almost  always  easy  for  small  vessels ;  and  the  oMnaaa 
between  all  the  points  b  quick.    Your  depth  decreaaes  from  6  to  2  fcthotiM 
tlie  aJiovo  anchorages  southward. 

The  poiition  of  tbe  flag-staff  of  Fort  Santa  Cnn,  on  the  Island  of  A 
86'  32"  S.,  and  the  longitude  46'>  41'  W.    Point  Rape,  the  north  point  of  St. 
b  in  bt.  t27<>  22'  31"  S.,  and  in  long.  48'>  32'  7"  W.     The  varbtion  at  the 
IBIO,  was  T^"  29'  26"  £. 

I'ho  Island  of  St.  Catharine's  may  be  made  indiffeready  upon  all  parto  <if  tbe  iibri 
and  it  nicely  happens  that  either  the  winds  or  the  currents  are  strong  enough  to 
•ion  any  difflcultv  in  correcting  your  route ;  however,  you  ought  to  pteit 
soutliern  part  of  the  island  in  the  south  monsoon,  and  l^e  nm^era  part  ni  tlse 
monsoon. 

Many  little  bles  are  vbible  to  the  northward  of  St.  Catharine's:  the  largeat  of 
Arvoredo,  which  has  been  alrea4y  described.  Its  distaaee  from  Potato  Gaaaos  as: 
Zatiibo  on  the  continent,  and  from  the  Isle  Pedra  de  Galle,  b  oeoriy  the  aamr  as  frM 
the  Point  Rape  in  St.  Catharine*8 ;  and  you  may  pass  throufiji,  m  great  safelj,  al  !ar 
channeb  formed  between  these  islands  and  the  continent.  The  depdi  vaiiea  froas  i4  s 
12  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  mud  and  grey  sand :  you  have  only  to  avoid  tlae  rocks  isc 
breakers  of  San  Pedro,  aituated  rather  less  than  3000  toiaea  (aboat  3  ndea)  W.  N.  ^ 
from  Arvoredo. 

Directly  to  the  northward  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  St.  Cathaiine^a*  b  tibe  Bcr 
of  TiioucNS,  where  there  b  good  anchorage.  Three  leaguea  to  the  aaatwayd  of  ai  3( 
bbniiii,  the  depths  are  from  27  to  31  fothoms. 

To  tlie  above  we  here  add  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bruce,  who  aaya,  ««Tkera  aaw  w»  sp- 
ticubr  dangers  ia  going  to  die  anchorage  of  SaiMa  Cms ;  aad  ia  uahiiing  yow  wS  c«-r 
rr^ubr  soundings,  13,  12,  aod  9  fiufaoms,  gradaaUy  shoaliag  towards  St.  CadHiw^ 
IiUsih),  until  you  get  abreast  of  Papagaios  Island.  It  thea  ahoaleas  abrapdy  fraai  7i  fc  ' 
am)  Ai  6itlM>mii.  Tbe  best  leading  mark  for  a  bi|re  ahip  to  eatar,  whea  sIm  m  aanstf 
of  tlie  above  i^bods,  b  to  haul  over  to  the  westward  aatil  Greet  aad  LiBle  RaioB  Uas 
are  in  one ;  then  steer  for  them  aatil  you  are  aeariy  ahreaal,  er  a  aule  fraaa  Sanaa  C*:. 
wh<«n  ytHi  nMy  hnul  over  to  the  eastward,  uatil  yoa  get  the  aoaihwaaaait  Raaaa  Lsaii 
which  b  the  smaller  of  the  two,  opea  of  the  great  isbad.  Keep  it  jast  npaa^  aac  7^  hl 
may  anchor  within  a  mile  of  them  ia  6  or  7  ftithoeas,  good  boUmg  graaad,  aad  w>eA  sth* 
toroi).  In  working  out  from  thb  aachoiage,  wbea  yoa  are  atowbag  to  dbe  ^anaimL.  r 
not  i4»nd  into  less  than  6  fithoau,  ibr  dMre  b  a  bank  ef  4  ftlbTTTi  aa  ito  MSfcaa  edee.  ac 
onK  H  Atni  3  fathom9  on  it9  inner  part.  It  bes  rather  leas  than  3 
of  S^nta  l>tta.  Stonding  to  the  easCward,  Toa  amy 
PiHat  I1  ixvik,  ( Su  Jose.)  aod  whea  yea  get  aeariy  as  &r  m  tbe  F 
Cnuk  ViHi  may  $itaad  into  any  d^ptb  Toa  plsona.    T^Mia  b 

Oua.  wher^  ships  eemosoaly  touch  ior  water;  bat  tbe  beat 

I^tlAua  KatA^ne^  ju$c  open  to  tbe  eastwutl  ef  tbe  btgcr  aaa,  aa  S| 

water  wd)  be  ioiam)  ea  the  eastoca  aide;  bat  wbea  off 

be  the  bi^de^     There  b  bat  a  scantr  sapphr  of  wator 

frm  a  saaall  rivaiet  cbaa  to  Iba  baaob.    tiatajaftaaar  MjMrcaite  aa  Iba  bHK.i^ 
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bairingrwith  backets;  bnt  this  supply  in  dry  weather  aometimes  iailB.    Wood  may  be 
either  cut  or  purchased." 

The  Island  of  Santa  Catharine  is  of  such  height  as  to  be  discovered  in  fine  weather 
from  45  miles  distant,  at  which  distance  there  are  70  fathoms  water,  diminishing  gradu- 
ally towards  the  shore.  N earing  it  from  the  east,  it  appears  with  high  mountains  and 
deep  valleys.  Taking  the  whole  together,  the  southern  part  appears  higher  than  the 
northern  side.  The  Morro  Camborello  is  a  mountain  which  appears  above  every  other. 
Vessels  may  go  round  this  island  with  safety.  The  channel  between  the  main  land 
atfords  good  anchorage,  but  the  best  place  to  cast  anchor  is  on  the  northern  part. 

Santa  Catharine  affords  the  best  place  to  refit  a  vessol.  There  is  an  inexhaustible 
quantity  of  good  water,  to  be  got  without  any  expense ;  fuel  and  provisions  of  every  kind 
at  a  cheap  rate — such  as  beef,  pork,  poultry,  corn,  sugar,  dried  beef,  arack,  &c.  6cc»  It  is 
then  the  most  convenient  place  for  a  ship  to  stop,  in  case  of  want,  and  for  repairs.  When 
tailing  on  board  wood  for  fuel,  it  is  necessary  to  take  young  branches  only,  and  even  to  let 
them  float  in  the  sea  water,  in  order  to  destroy  the  numerous  worms,  as  their  eggs  are 
very  dangerous  on  board  of  a  ship. 

The  coast  north  of  Santa  Catharine  Is  every  where  very  high.     Woody  mountains 
and  deep  valleys  are  to  be  discovered  all  round.     From  Snnta  Catharine  to  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco,  you  meet  several  small  islands  and  rocks,  and  the  last  are  the  small  Garcia 
Islands,  2  miles  distant  from  Joao  Dinz  Point,  which  point  forms  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  River  San  Francisco.     San  Francisco  River  is  not  very  deep.     Its  mouth  is  turned 
N.  N.  E.,  and  empties  in  a  large  bay,  in  which  you  may  anchor  any  where.    The  shore 
of  this  bay  is  flat,  the  surrounding  land  not  very  high,  but  from  place  to  place  small  hil- 
locks are  to  be  seen,  which  render  that  place  remarkable,  particularly  by  the  chain  of  a 
very  high  mountain,  to  be  seen  nearly  at  9  miles  in  the  interior.     The  Island  of  San 
Sebastian  is  to  be  seen  45  miles  distant.     The  shores  are  very  bold.     The  whole  island 
taken  together  seems  of  a  triangular  shape.     The  channel  affords  good  anchorage,  but  is 
not  to  be  followed  in  a  straight  line  from  end  to  end.     Banks  connected  with  the  main 
land,  existing  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  extent,  in  the  direction  of  N.  to  S.,  and 
consequently,  when  coming  from  the  north,  and  starting  from  a  point  situated  one  half 
mile  from  the  armacao,  which  is  constimcted  at  the  head  of  the  island,  it  is  necessary  to 
steer  first  5  miles  S.  16^  W.,  and  from  thence  S.  45°  W.,  until  you  are  out.     This  route 
is  nearly  11  miles,  and  the  depth  of  water  from  10  to  20  fbthoms.     The  greatest  distance 
between  the  opposite  lands  is  nearly  3  miles,  but  two-thh'ds  of  that  space  is  not  safe  for 
navigating.    It  is  necessary  to  near  the  shore  of  San  Sebastian  Island,  at  no  less  distance 
than  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  yards.    The  southern  entrance  is  more  narrow.     The 
natives  say  that  very  large  ships  may  pass  through.     San  Sebastian  Harbor  is  one  of  the 
safest  in  the  World,  and  offers  the  same  facilities  as  Santa  Catharine  for  prorisions  of  any 
kind. 

No.  1.— FROM  THE  NORTH  POINT  OF  ST.  CATHARINE  TO  CAPB  ST. 
MARTHA  GRANDE.*— The  land  of  the  Isle  of  St.  Catharine,  and  the  neighboring 
continent  to  Cape  St.  Martha  Grande,  is  v^Ty  high  and  woody.  The  highest  mountains 
perceived  from  this  island  are  of  the  Cubatao  chain,  covered  with  clouds  when  the  winds 
from  the  south  prevail,  and  clear  in  N.  E.  winds.  At  sea,  with  a  clear  horizon,  the 
coasts  can  be  easily  perceived  at  12  leagues  distance.  The  soundings  are  there  from  70 
to  80  fathoms,  with  a  muddy  bottom.  In  approaching  the  coast,  the  soundings  diminish 
gradually.  At  3  leagues  distant  the  soundings  are  still  from  37  to  40  fathoms,  and  20  to 
30  at  4  miles  distant. 

The  whole  coast  is  safe.  The  Emulatron  coasted  it  at  3  or  4  miles  off,  and  passed  be- 
tween the  Irmaos  Islands  and  Moleques  do  Sul,  in  17  fiithoms  water.  The  only  dangers 
to  be  avoided  are  the  islands  and  islets,  which  can  be  perceived  at  3  leagues  off,  and  round 
which  there  are  15  fathoms  water. 

The  usual  anchorages  are  at  Isle  de  Campexe,  Point  Pinheira,  and  La  Laguna. 
The  two  first  form  shelters  from  southerly  winds ;  the  third  is  only  practicable  for 
small  vessels,  drawing  at  the  most  from  7  to  6  feet  of  water,  by  reason  of  a  bar  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Laj^une,  near  the  borders  of  the  lake  where  the  city  of  Laguna  is  built. 

The  Island  of  St.  Catharine  is  about  9  leagues  long,  and  its  greatest  width  does  not  ex- 
ceed 10  miles.  It  forms,  with  the  continent,  a  strait  in  which  vessels  find  excellent  an- 
chorages. 

The  points  to  distins;uish  the  entrances  Into  the  strait  are  the  following : 
THE  NORTH  ENTRANCE.— The  Island  of  Arvoredo,  which  rises  m  the  form  of 
a  sugar-loaf,  with  two  summits  (seen  at  a  distance.) 

The  Islet  Badejo,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  tiller,  and  without  vegetation. 


•  From  (he  Surveys  of  Mr.  Barral,  (commarder  of  the  French  surveying  brig,  the  Bmnlation,) 
who  was  directed  to  continue  the  sarveys  of  Baron  Rouissin. 
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THE  SOUTH  ENTRANCE^TIm  fatot  of  the  Gnat  lUeqw  «•  Sal. 
•emUet  a  sleep  beach  wheo  seen  from  the  S.  E^  end  fiir  tfaii  tmmm  is  peAulj 
■tad  oa  the  ooMt,  which  is  wood  j. 

The  Isle  Conl  slretchiog  from  ooitfa  to  sonChv  aad  niuid  whoa  fmttjtnd  ■ 
tion.    It  is  covevod  with  trees,  and  is  about  H  mile  long. 

If  yon  wish  to  come  to  anchor  north  of  St.  Catharine's,  idiere  hrgs  afaips  sa^  n 
anchor,  yon  most  fi>Uow  the  directions  given  by  Admiral  Roaiasia;  bat  if  yaa  vsh  a 
come  by  the  south  bar  to  the  city  of  Nostra  ^^enhoim  do  Destem*  the  ca|Mial  of  tae 
island,  yon  cannot  do  it  with  a  ▼esael  drawing  over  13  feet  water.  Yoa  may  goMn 
yoonelf  by  the  following  directions : 

Steer  for  Cape  Qoebra  Cabaco,  leaving  die  two  Ratoae  Ulandfl  on  yoor  larhoan)  bni 
not  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  distant :  when  yon  bring  the  smaH  Raitooe  lahad  to  hm 
east.  2  miles  distant,  steer  S.  £.  until  the  two  rocks  of  Itapitinga  do  Norte  are  ia  a  i» 
with  Cape  Qaebra  Cabaco.  You  will  then  have  on  yoor  starlraard  hand  a  iat  rock,  m 
which,  at  low  water,  there  are  but  4  or  5  foot.  As  soon  as  yoa  opea  this  cspe  to  tat 
sondi  of  the  rocks  of  Itopitinga  do  Norte,  steer  S.  W.,  and  proceed  an  this  csaiae  ma 
the  rocks  bear  N.N.W. 

From  thence  steer  so  as  to  pass  within  4  or  5  oaUea'  length  east  of  die  rock  of  Cait 
Tree  Heoriqoes,  a  wooded  cape,  and  more  apparent  than  Cape  Qaefacm  Cabaeow  Tm 
steer  direct  for  the  little  strait  of  the  city,  taking  care  to  pass  3  or  4  cables*  lea^  (ta 
the  islet  of  Point  do  LisL  From  this  islet  yoa  will  enter  the  litde  stiait  defease 
by  Fort  Santo  Anna  oa  yonr  left,  and  by  the  battery  of  San  Joao  oa  yoar  right-  Va 
will  find  there  a  bottom  of  12  to  18  fethoms.  and  yoa  wiU  peroeiTe,  in  approKhiB^  :^ 
Islet  of  Gato  and  the  Islet  of  Vinhas,  sitoated  before  the  ci^.  Yon  wiB  leaTe  ibe  ns 
on  your  larboard,  and  come  to  an  anchor  in  19  to  20  feet  of  water,  die  lalud  of  Gas 
bearing,  by  compass,  N.  N.  £^  the  Islet  of  Vinhas  S.  S.  £.,  and  the  steepb  oa  tbe» 
thedralN.  E. 

The  ci^  of  Nostra  Senhora  do  Desterro  is  situated  in  27'>  35'  25''  S.  Inicnde.  aoii 
48''  34'  9"  W.  long.    The  variation  of  the  needle  in  October,  1831,  waa  d^"  9ar  N.  L 

In  coming  from  the  nmth  bar  to  the  ci^,  we  fineqfaeatly  foaod  but  7  IbcC  of  water,  m 
a  muddy  bottom ;  but  the  mud  is  at  least  5  feet  deep,  and  a  veaBel  Eea  eaay :  at  hi|^  was 
the  passage  is  made.  The  Emulation,  which  drew  13  feet  4  inches,  waa  3  dap  eoaa: 
up  to  the  city.  She  was  dragged  through  the  mud  fagr  her  anehara,  whea  the  wMer  va 
low  or  the  tide  weak. 

In  coming  in  by  the  South  Bar,  you  aaust  have  a  foir  wind,  hi^  water,  smooth  m 
and  fine  weather,  without  which  the  cunanto  may  throw  you  on  Foit  Ids,  or  og  z» 
Point  dos  Naufragpdos,  distant  from  each  other  only  280  fathoms.  Tlie  iresad  Am 
draw  less  than  15  feet.  The  following  is  the  route  to  take :  ateer  on  a  Ene  drawa  ra 
Coral  Island  to  Fort  Island,  towards  the  Isst  island ;  when  yoa  are  abreast  of  the :« 
Isknds  dos  Papigios,  (they  are  on  your  left,)  you  wiU  hafu  the  three  traaaoa  laJsods.  a: 
die  Moleques  do  Sul  on  your  ri^t,  and  you  will  bring  the  cape  to  the  N.  G-  Id  opa 
the  passage ;  arrired  at  this  point,  yoa  wiU  steer  directly  in  the  middle,  unti  yoa  mi 
yourself  south  of  the  Isle  dos  Canlos,  remarkable  by  a  single  tree,  elevated  on  the  sas- 
mit.  Stoer  then  so  as  to  pass  east  of  the  Isle  dos  Cardos  one  or  two  cables'  iNigsh  »■ 
tant,  and  from  thence  continue  until  you  find  yonraelf  £•  or  W.  with  the  aoath  poiss  ^ 
Enceado  do  Brito,  half  a  mile  distant.  Follow  the  coast  of  the  continent,  aatO  yoa  aw 
up  to  Cape  Pesqueiro  Fundo,  at  4  cables*  length  distant.  You  wiA  paaa  the  filh^< 
Enceado  do  Brito,  and  at  a  little  distance  forward  is  a  group  of  hoasee  or  cabias.  km- 
ing  the  little  tillage  dos  Cedros.  On  your  rig^t,  at  a  great  dwtonre,  yoa  wiU  perrtw 
the  Tillage  of  Robeirao,  situated  on  the  Island  of  St.  Catharine's,  and  afanoat  before  j» 
Isle  Largo* 

Before  arriring  to  this  last,  you  will  have  to  avoid  a  reef  of  rocks  alwaya  under  wtsr. 
You  sre  on  this  reef  when  the  towers  of  the  cathedral  in  the  ci^  are  W.  of  ibe  L« 
Largo,  and  those  of  Cardos  by  the  fort  of  the  south  bar. 

From  the  Isle  Largo  stoer  N.  until  you  are  off  the  Isle  das  Cascaa,  aad  then  am  it 
the  steeples  of  the  city,  till  yon  come  to  the  anchorage  indicated  between  Isles  Gafio  mi 
Vinhas. 

There  are  on  the  coast  of  the  Island  of  St.  Catharine,  from  Point  Rupa.  dw  acift 
extremity,  the  following  islands  and  islets :  die  North  Moleqfues,  the  Isle  BadeJA.  'J» 
outward  one,)  the  two  Aranhas  Islands,  Parier  Island,  (of  a  middfing  heij^  and  wJcy^ 
trees,)  Campexe  Island,  the  three  Irmaos  Islands,  the  South  Moleques,  three  larpr  v^^ 
rocks  which  touch  each  other  (composing  the  Grand  Moleque.)  On  the  coast  of  dw oe- 
tinent,  commencing  at  the  south  bar,  are  the  following  islands  and  islets:  Coral  Ishad.  > 
E.  of  Point  Pinheira;  Araras  Iskinds,  (S.  £.  of  Point  Bitnba;)  Tocoromi  Islet,  (u/*^. 
vated  and  perpendicular  rock,)  S.  E.  of  Arans  Uand,  Lobos  de  la  Laguana.  (S.  W.  s 
Araras  and  Tocoromi.) 

In  passing  abng  die  coast,  we  find  the  fiiDowing  points  and  capes :  Poiat  PinheA 
Cape  Ouaratuba,  Cape  Curui,  Cape  Uvidor,  Pmnt  V  iraquera.  Point  BItoba,  or  Emtm 
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bn,  Morro-dft-Barro,  Morro-da-Foni,  Cape  Santa-Martha-PeqneDo,  and  Cape  Sante-Mar- 
tba-Graode. 

At  Point  Bituba  commeDcea  the  beach,  behind  which  ia  a  lake  and  the  citiea  of  Villa 
Nova,  Santa  Anna,  and  La  Laguna.  Thia  last  ia  situated  on  the  aoath  aide  of  the  lake, 
at  one  mile  from  the  bar  within,  in  latitade  2S^  28'  23"  S.,  and  4B^  50'  17"  W.  loogitode. 
This  position  has  been  determined  on  shore. 

CAPE  SAINT  MARTA  ORANDE  ia  remarkable  on  account  of  several  lai^ge 
white  rocks  sitaated  on  the  summit  of  the  cape,  which  may  be  taken  at  a  distance  for  a 
number  of  houses.  The  latitude  is  28^  39'  S.  and  the  longitude  48^  49'  49"  W.  The 
variation  of  the  needle  in  November,  1831,  was  7^  20'  N.  E. 

No.  2.— FROM  CAPE  SANTA  MARTA  GRANDE  TO  RIO  GRANDE  DE 
SAN  PEDRO. — ^Thia  space  of  land,  about  95  leaguea  in  extent,  hae  a  coast  extremely 
low,  having,  at  intervals,  little  sand-hills  and  brambles.  The  land  can  hardly  be  perceiv- 
ed In  clear  weather,  from  the  mast  head,  at  the  short  distance  of  7  or  8  milea,  and 
from  the  deck  at  3  milea  distance  at  the  ferthest.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  runs  N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  tme;  we  will  call  it  ];he  Beach  daa  Torres.  The  east* 
erly  part  is  in  48^  49'  49"  W.  longitnde,  and  the  sitoatbn  of  the  weatemmoat  part  in  in 
490  58'  45"  W.  loBgitnde. 

The  aecottd  part  mns  K.  i  B.  and  S.  i  W.,  trae^  and  is  caHed  the  Beaoh  of  Ftfmana- 
b«co.     The  eastevly  part  is  in  SQo  52^  S.  latitude,  and  490  dSf  45"  W.  bngitnde. 

The  third  part  runs  N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  true,  and  ia  known  by  the  name  of  the  Beach 
of  Deatretto.  The  eaatemmoat  part  is  in  31<>  12'  S.  lattede,  and  50<»  39'  45"  W.  lon- 
gitude. 

BEACH  OF  TORRES.--«-We  will  remark  here  that  a  cham  of  mountains,  distant 
Mwat  15  leagues  trom  llie  sea,  stretsh^  along  hi  the  Interior,  and  ends  abruptly  at  Tor- 
res, 25  leaguea  from  Cape  Santa  Marta  Grande. 

Thia  beach  may  be  approached  within  3  or  4  miles,  and  has  been  eonated  aft  this  anall 
distance  by  the  Cfmulation.  It  was  fmpossible  to  find  any  remarkable  points  on  thia  route 
to  form  m  triangulation.  I  confined  myself  to  fixing  the  position  of  the  vessel  by  frequent 
olMervations,  and  from  thence  deduced  the  coast  1^  estimating  our  distance. 

We  found  30  fiithoms  of  water,  bottom  of  sand,  mud,  and  sheila,  4  mttea  soutii  of  Cape 
Saint  Marta  Grande,  and  from  thence  to  Torres,  the  soundings  decrease  to  5  iathoma, 
flimoat  to  touching  the  shore  at  this  last  pbce.  Yon  can  judge  of  the  decreaae  of  the 
aonndtngfl,  as  the  diatance  between  the  first  soundings  in  30  frithoms,  and  the  aoundinga' 
8t  5  faUioms,  was  35  leagoes. 

BEACH  OF  FERNAMBUCO.— This  is  also  more  perpendicalar  thun  the  first, 
especially  in  the  latitudes  of  30  and  31  degrees.  The  Emulation  found  40  fiithoms  water, 
with  a  bottom  of  sand,  mud,  and  sheHs,  4  to  5  miles  ftxHB  the  shore.  She  coasted  along 
for  half  a  day. 

In  ste4%ring  oflT  shore  to  the  distance  of  15  leagues,  the  soundings  augment  progressively 
to  95  fiithoms,  with  a  bottom  of  muddy  sand :  at  a  greater  distance,  no  bottom  is  found 
with  100  fathoms;  at  10  leagues  distance,  the  soundings  are  about  83  fathoms. 

BEACH  OF  DESTRETTO.— It  terminates  at  Rio  Grande  de  Snn  Pedro.  You 
will  find  10  to  15  fiithoms  in  coasting  along,  at  the  distance  of  3  or  4  miles.  The  Emu* 
Intion  coasted  along  17  leagues  at  this  short  distance,  over  a  bottom  of  sand.  It  is  nol 
higher  than  the  beach  of  Femambneo,  but  there  are  hills  of  sand  and  less  vegetatbn. 
Twenty  to  24  leagues  S.  E.  of  this  beach  we  find  38  and  39  fothoms  water,  bottom  of  mud 
and  aand,  and  in  sailing  towards  the  land,  these  soundings  gradually  decreaae. 

We  wiy  also  remark  that  of  the  three  beaches  that  of  Femambuco,  the  eastemmoat, 
hae  more  water  towards  the  shore,  and  also  at  a  distance;  on  the  contrary,  that  of  J>ea« 
Iretto  haa  the  least. 

RIO  GRANDE  DE  SAN  PEDRO.— The  approach  to  Rio  Grande  de  San  Pedro, 
ia  difficult  on  account  of  the  want  of  elevation  of  the  neighboring  land,  it  being  low  for  a 
diatmnce  of  95  leagues  north,  and  40  leagues  south.  You  should  not  attempt  ttfe  bar  ex- 
cept when  the  wind  is  N.  E.,  the  weather  very  fine,  and  appearing  as  though  it  would  last 
aeverai  days.  You  should  coast  along  the  beaoh  of  Deatretto  at  a  smaH  distance,  until 
yon  perceive  the  tower,  on  which  there  is  a  fixed  light,  64  feet  above  the  aea,  which  la 
aimated  at  the  north  point  of  the  Bar,  two  milea  inside.  You  mnat  not,  tf  poaaihie  to 
•▼old  it,  got  embayed  or  wind-bound  on  the  aontfa  side,  because  the  aea  breaks  in  the 
shoal -wnior. 

When  you  make  the  tower,  endeavor  to  gel  it  to  bear  north  five  or  six  milea,  then  alaer 
dhroct  for  it,  but  be  partKolar  to  observe  if  a  red  flag  be  hoiated  on  the  tower.     If  so,  it 
niginiftoe  yoa  mustnpproadi  and  continue  to  advance  (as  k>ng  aa  the  flag  ia  up)  direct  for 
the  tower,  until  you  aee  a  boat,  which  will  be  at  anchor  on  the  bar,  in  whkh  a  pilot  wil 
he  nitanted,  ahowing  flaga  which  repreaent  the  depdi  of  water  on  the  bar  as  foltows: 
A  hhie  ling  over  n  red  flag,  10  feet. 
A  red  flng  over  a  blue  flag,  10  feet  6  mdies. 
A  blue  pendant  over  a  white  flag,  10  feet  101  uichei. 
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A  white  flag  oxer  a  bkie  pendant,  II  feet  3  inches. 
A  bhie  pendant  over  a  blue  flag,  11  feet  7i  inches. 
A  blue  flag  over  a  bine  pendant,  12  feet. 
A  bine  pendant  over  a  red  flag,  12  feet  4i  inches. 
A  red  flag  over  a  bine  pendant.  12  feet  9  inches. 

Steer  for  the  boat,  guiding  youreelf  by  a  staff'  with  a  flag,  which  is  inclined  faj  the  c?i 
in  the  boat  as  follows :  If  the  staff  is  held  upright  it  denotes  yon  are  steering  oantrt-. 
If  the  staff  be  inclined  to  port,  or  starboard,  you  must  luff  or  keep  off  accordiBglr.  li-^t 
flag  on  the  tower  is  hauled  down,  you  must  not  approach.  From  the  tower  ihej  i>« 
throw  out  lateral  flags,  partjcolariy  in  rough  weather,  to  guide  vessels  keepii^  sff  or  kf- 
ing,  according  as  the  flags  are  shown  to  N.  and  S. 

There  is  good  anchorage  six  miles  from  the  tower,  vHiich  bears  north  nx  miles  &tii*.: 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  best  to  avoid  anchoring.  At  night  keep  in  ten  iatfaonks  «i:t, 
or  over,  aatd  be  veiy  careful  to  sound  frequently  when  your  head  is  to  dtore.  Thes^'ii..^ 
ings  diminish  regnkurly  to  five  fethoms,  which  is  close  to  the  breakers.  On  the  beack  » 
the  south  of  the  bar  the  water  decreases  gradnally,  b«t  to  the  northwrnrd  it  sfaetim  wut 
suddenly. 

The  bar  changes  eveiy  year,  during  the  wmter;  and,  as  soon  as  the  pilolB  hare  v*2 
aacertained  the  channel,  the  president  of  the  province  nntifien  the  govenuDent  at  Rniv 
neiro.  It  sometimes  happens,  diat  it  is  impossible  to  cross  the  bar  for  a  io^g  tisn,  tiuxi 
great  S.  £.  gal» 

Tlie  geognphical  position  of  the  tower  is  32°  07'  20"  sooth  latitude,  and  52^  Od  4:' 
W.  longitude.  The  variation  of  the  needle,  in  the  month  of  Noven»ber,  1631,  mi  r 
30' £. 

£.  by  N.,  12  milesfrom  the  li|^  there  is  a  rock  of  8|  aad  9  fediOBM,  with  14  htfaics 
inside  of  it. 

No.  3.— FROM  RIO  GRANDE  DE  SAN  PEDRO  TO  CAPE  SAINT  MARY.- 
In  this  part  of  the  coast  the  soundings  are  very  shallow  and  variable,  yon  aie  tfaerein 
obl^ed  to  keep  off.  The  Emulation,  in  33<>  30'  30"  S.  ktitnde,  and  52<>  19'  46"  W.  ic^ 
gitnde,  passed  at  once  from  22  fethoma,  sand  and  mud,  to  18  feihoosB,  sand  and  slieji. 
ahe  soon  ascertained  the  edges  of  a  great  bank  extending  from  the  coast  7  or  8  kstwt. 
and  extending  to  the  Castillos. 

The  CsstiUos  are  black  and  scarped  rocks,  situated  at  a  vc»y  small  distaaee  fiim  or 
land,  in  34<»  24' S.  htitnde,  and  SS""  40' 45"  W.  fengitode.  At  the  north  is  foosd  ai  is- 
mense  bay,  in  which  you  find  shelter  from  S.  W.  winds,  but  yon  ahonld  qait  thii  aacaff- 
age  as  coon  as  the  winds  vary  to  the  £.  and  the  N.  E. 

South  of  the  CastilkM  is  Bahia  Faka,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
Some  time  before  arriving  at  these  rocks,  if  yon  coast  akiag  the  land  11  lo  13  mile^  ^ 
coming  from  the  N.,  the  soundings  show  11  to  12  fiithoms  water,  with  a  bottom  iif  sar* 
when  shells  are  mixed  with  sand,  yoa  are  atill  on  the  Great  Bank,  and  yon  steer  *>"' 
mora  to  the  hurboard ;  yon  will  then  perceive  two  hills  having  the  form  of  teats,  the  ci  f 
ones  which  can  be  seen  to  Cape  Saint  Mary. 

No.  4.— WINDS,  TIDES,  AND  CURRENTS.— At  the  Island  of  St.  Catb«ri«* 
the  prevaOiDg  winds  are  N.  E.,  N.  W.,  S.  W.,  and  S.  £•  The  winds  from  N.  \V.  ^^ 
fine  weather,  and  the  winds  from  S.  £.,  in  the  winter,  are  extremely  rainj. 

The  tides  are  not  regular  in  the  strait  until  the  approach  of  a  new  and  fufl  moon.  Ttt 
^ffisrence  between  high  and  low  water  is,  there,  scarce  above  5  feet. 

The  sea  rises  in  the  S.  basin  from  the  S.  to  die  N.,  and  it  rises  in  the  N.  baaa  rs 
the  N.  to  the  S.,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  waters  meeting  from  two  sides  accam;^'^ 
towards  the  ci^,  boilt  near  the  little  atrait,  which  serves  as  a  limit  for  the  whok  scrxi 
of  which  the  two  basins  are  composed.  It  fells  also  in  a  contraiy  manner  frost  wIcls 
itrbes. 

About  the  beach  of  Rio  Grande  de  San  Pedro,  the  winds  from  the  S.  W.,  N.  E.> 
W.,  and  S.  £.,  are  usually  the  most  fr(N|uent,  and  those  from  the  S.  £.  the  nvei  tk-^ 
and  dangerous.  A  vessel  surprised  by  a  sudden  squall  from  this  quarter,  on  ths  ctf^ 
cannot  get  away  from  it.  By  a  wind  from  the  E.  S.  £.  the  £mulatk>a,  under  top-:^ 
lant  sails,  would  have  been  obli^;ed  to  run  on  shore  on  the  beach  of  Tonrea,  if  the  «- 
had  hurted  several  honn;  the  sea  broke  in  30  fathoms  of  water,  and  the  vessel  ran  r^'^ 
risk  of  being  dismasted  1^  reason  ofthe  great  shocks  that  she  experienced.  I>uia|tka« 
winds  from  the  S.  £.,  the  sea  runs  extnmrdinarily  high,  and  the  currents  ran  rsiaifif  o* 
wuds  the  shore. 

The  vrinds  bbw  nsnally  from  the  S.  £.  after  having  Mown  from  the  S.  W.  T^ 
kst  vrinds  do  not  usually  blow  until  after  the  N*  £•  winds  have  varied  to  N.  W.  aad  W. 
N.W. 

RIO  DE  LA  PLATA.— The  River  Plate  b  S5  leagues  wide  at  its  mr^h.  and  ns 
neariy  W.  N.  W.  and  E.  S.  E.,  true.  It  is  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Uiagmr.  vc 
the  Parana,  two  great  riven  which  receive  the  watora  of  an  immer.ae  nnniiber  if  o<^ 
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riverv,  among  which  may  be  menticAed  the  Paraguay,  the  Picolmayat  and  Rio  Grande 
de  Curtiba. 

The  capes  which  maric  Ihe  entraoce  are  those  of  Saint  Maria  and  St.  Anthony;  the 
fii'st  is  situated  on  the  northern  side,  and  the  second  on  the  southern. 

The  coast  on  the  northern  side,  comprised  between  St.  Maria  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Uruguay,  is  in  general  high. 

The  coast  on  the  southern  side,  comprised  between  Cape  St.  Anthony  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Parana  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  low ;  it  is  on  this  side  those  immense  plains,  known 
under  the  name  of  Pampas,  are  found. 

The  river  sensibly  diminishes  in  width  from  its  mouth  to  the  confluence  of  the  Riven 
Uruguay  and  Parana.    It  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  nearly  equal  in  length. 

The  first  extends  from  Cape  Saint  Maria  and  Saint  Anthony  on  the  north,  to  the  river 
of  Santa  Lucia,  and  to  the  south  to  Point  das  Piedras  de  San  Borrombon  ;*  the  water  of 
the  river  is  there  brackish.  The  second  part  eitends  from  these  last  points  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Uruguay  and  the  Parana;  the  water  is  here  generally  sweet. 

The  depth  of  the  water  in  the  River  Plate  inci'easea  in  gying  from  this  confluence  to 
the  sea,  and  the  bottom  between  the  banks  is  generally  composed  of  mud,  and  frequentiv 
of  soft  sand-stone,  to  the  meridian  of  Monte  Video ;  from  this  place  it  is  of  oosy  sand, 
sand  only,  sand  and  shells,  and  sand  and  sravel,  as  far  as  Cape  St.  Antony,  except 
towards  the  north  side,  and  towards  Ensenada  de  San  Borrombon,  where  it  is  fbrmed  of 
mud.  The  south  side,  from  near  the  River  Salado  to  near  the  borders  the  Ensenada  de 
Barragan  has  a  border  of  soft  sand-stone  two  to  three  leagues  wide,  on  which  it  is  very 
shallow. 

We  may  consider  the  bottom  of  sand,  sand  and  shells,  and  sand  and  ffravel,  situated 
east  of  the  meridian  of  Monte  Video,  as  forming  an  immense  bank,  the  highest  part  of 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  English  Bank. 

The  bottom  of  hard  sand,  found  west  of  the  same  meridian,  forms  sundry  banks,  on 
which  the  depth  of  water  is  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  fathom  at  the  most. 

Three  cities  are  built  on  the  north  bank ;  the  first,  after  leaving  Cape  St.  Mary,  is  Mai* 
donado ;  the  seaond,  Monte  Video ;  and  the  third,  the  colony  of  San  Sacramento :  they 
bebng  to  the  Republic  of  Banda  Oriental  of  Uruguay,  the  chief  of  which  is  Monte  Video ; 
from  Monte  Video  to  the  colony  of  Uruguay  is  10  leagues. 

The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  the  only  one  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  river ;  it  ia 
the  chief  ci^  of  the  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata ;  the  distance  to  Parana  is  5  leagues. 

From  Cape  St.  Maria  to  MaJdonado,  is  16  leagues ;  from  Maldonado  to  Monte  Video, 
21  leagues;  and  from  this  last  city  to  Colonia,  28  leagues;  the  distance  from  Cape  St. 
Maria  to  the  Uruguay  is  thus  75  leagues. 

From  Cape  St.  Antony  to  Buenos  Ayres  is  45  leagues,  and  from  thence  to  Parana, 
60  leagues  ;  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  thus  26  leagues  less  in  extent  than  the  north 
side. 

On  the  north  side  there  are  many  islands,  and  a  number  of  rocks,  above  and  under 
water :  there  are  none  on  the  opposite  side  as  for  as  Buenos  Ayres.  These  islands  are 
Lobos,  8  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Maldonado ;  Goriti,  in  the  Bay  of  Maldonado  Floras,  £.  of 
Monte  Video,  15  miles ;  San  Gabriel,  Farallon,  Lopez,  before  Colonia  and  Homos,  6 
and  6  miles  west  of  this  city.    The  rocks  are  all  a  short  distance  from  the  ahore. 

The  iskinds  situated  at  the  Point  of  Santiago  of  Ensenada  being  very  small  we  do  not 
mention. 

No.  6. — BANKS. — The  first  we  meet  with  coming  from  the  sea,  is  the  English  Bank, 
which  breaks  in  ^"^  11'  S.  latitude,  and  65°  54' 45"  W.  tongitude;  it  is  11  miles  south  of 
the  Island  of  Flores. 

The  second  is  Archimedes  Bank,  on  which  an  Enslish  frigate  of  this  name  touched. 
It  is  very  small,  and  ia  situated  S.  i  E.,  (true,)  from  Monte  Video,  at  19  miles  distance. 

The  third  is  New  Bank,  formed  within  a  few  years,  vei-y  probably  by  the  sand  drifted 
from  the  little  bank  of  Ortiz.  It  is  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river.  The 
American  corvette  Vandalia  touched  on  this  new  bank. 

The  fourth,  and  the  largest  of  the  whole,  is  the  Ortiz ;  its  eastern  extremity  b  only  half 
a  mile  wide,  and  is  north  of  New  Bank ;  its  western  extremity  stretches  to  within  a  very 
abort  distance  of  Colonia ;  it  is  nearer  the  north  than  the  south  side  of  the  river.  Its 
Ipreatest  width  ia  11  to  12  miles. 

*  The  Point  das  Piedras  de  San  Bommibon  forms  with  Cape  St.  Antony  a  great  bay,  called  the 
Ensenada  of  San  fiorrombon,  in  which  two  small  rivers  dischsrge  themMlves,  the  8sn  Borrombon 
and  ihe  Salado:  this  last  is  the  largest,  and  during  the  war  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil, 
served  as  a  rsltifs  lo  a  great  number  of  privateers ;  it  is  difficult  to  discover  its  mouth ;  the  follow. 
ing9  however,  serves  as  an  indication  of  ir.  The  sooih  side  is  covered  with  bushes,  which  terminate 
at  two  brick  towers,  osed  formeriy  as  lime  kilns ;  and  at  the  N.  part  of  the  entrance  are  two  banks  of 
aaody  land,  on  which  two  batteries  are  built. 
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The  6fth  k  &•  Clneo  Buik,  a  drageioiM  bmk,  by  nssMi  of  Ae  unj^ufcuilj  «f  d» 
■oanding  oo  die  edges.    It  is  plsced  between  the  Ortiz  Benk  mod  the  soiidi  side. 

The  811  tb  and  serenth  are  the  Banks  of  Santiago  and  of  Lara,  and  tbe  eig;faAL  mA. 
and  tenth,  those  of  Cnidad,  Camertmes,  and  the  Pahnas,  aB  sitnated  am  die  namr  sdr. 
escept  the  Palmas,  which  is  between  the  confluence  of  the  Umgoaj  aad  Faiawa,  on  ifce 
war  from  Baenos  Ajrres  to  Cok>nia. 

Li  going  to  Maklonado,  there  is  no  bank  to  fear,  but  in  goo^  to  Monte  Videoi,  jm 
mast  aroid  English  and  Archimedes  Bank ;  in  going  to  Bnenes  Ayree  tvd  have  to  pas 
all  the  banks.  Vessels  do  not  generally  take  a  pilot  in  going  to  Moote  Video,  hot  iher 
rarely  omit  to  take  one  in  going  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  pilots  who  conduct  vessels  to  Baenos  Ayres,  lire  at  Monte  Video  or  Point  In&r. 
They  keep  under  sail,  or  at  anchor  near  the  coast  in  schoonera  or  cutters. 

The  government  of  the  United  Provinces  of  La  Pkta,  caused  to  be 
years  since,  large  boqys  on  the  edges  of  most  of  the  buiks,  bat  bad 
strong  cnrrents  have  caosed  them  to  disappear.    The  govemmeat  of  Monte  Video, 
erected  a  tower  containing  a  revcdving  Kght,  on  the  Tale  ^  Flores,  elevated  99  feet  above  ikt 
level  of  the  sea;  it  can  be  perceived  in  the  night  at  15  or  16  miles  fRstancei,  and  murwnn 
avoid  the  Englirii  and  Archimedes  Banks. 

No.  7.— WINDS,  TIDES  AND  CURRENTS.— At  the  enlnDeo  efHio 
Monte  Video,  die  prevailing  winds  are  the  N.  E.  and  S.  W. 

At  Baenos  Ayres  and  at  Cokmia,  they  aie  N.  N.  W.,  S.  E.  and  S.  W. 

Daring  summer,  and  in  fine  weadier,  the  winds  blew  in  the  whole  livo 
eraUe  regularity,  from  the  E.  to  the  S.  E.  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  niamiii^  vatfl 
In  the  night  die  winds  vary  to  die  north. 

The  winds  from  8.  W.  and  8.  S.  W.  are  known  about  the  River  Platov  hj 
of  the  Pamperos,  frx>m  the  Pampos,  from  wbaA  they  come. 

The  Pampero  lights  up  die  sky,  the  same  as  the  N.  W.  winds  ia  Proveoee,  aad  1^ 
N.  E.  on  the  coasts  of  Britany ;  it  blows  nsually  after  raiB,  or  when  the  wind  Ihw  varac 
from  the  N.  to  the  N.  W.,  and  to  W.  N.  W.,  and  in  summer  after  a  caha  and  wiy  b^ 
day.  Oftentimes  it  comes  all  at  once,  with  a  strong  wind  from  the  N.  E.,  irfaen  Ae  akt 
is  covered  with  clouds ;  the  explosion  is  then  sadden  and  very  dangerans;  aad  it  is  fcnt 
for  vessels  in  the  River  Plate,  or  the  entranee,  to  get  under  easy  sail,  as  aoea  aa  thnv 
are  any  indications  of  a  Pampero.*  The  barometer  frUs  previaas  to  tlM  Faiapepa,  uc 
rises  afterwards. 

As  it  rains  oftener  in  winter  than  in  snmmer,  this  wind  Is  more  freqaeafly  la 
ter,  and  lusts  each  time  from  two  to  three  days.  In  snraraer  it  blows  with  aaofra 
and  ceases  sooner ;  it  is  then  called  in  the  country  die  Tnrbonade  (Tonneot.) 

When  the  weather  is  fiiir,  and  the  wind  light  aiHl  constsnt,  the  tides  oo  tins 
regular ;  on  the  contrary,  in  bad  weather  and  strong  winds,  Ae  tides  aro  ii 
form  currents  which  oftentimes  run  from  4  to  5  miles  per  honr.f 

At  Baenos  Ayres  the  sea  Is  hig^  with  the  winds  ftx>m  the  S.  E.,  and  low  with  fbf 
winds  N.  W.  and  S.  W.  At  Monte  Vkleo  and  the  remainder  of  the  nottiieni  aide,  tbr 
river  rises  with  the  winds  fit>m  tbe  S.  E.  and  S.  W.,  and  talk  with  those  from  thio 
The  difference  between  high  and  low  water  on  the  borders  of  the  river,  raioly 
or  5  feet;  bat  in  strong  gales  from  the  S.  W.  they  sometimes  rise  10  feet. 

In  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  a  part  of  May,  the  River  Plate  is  higher 
the  other  months  of  the  year,  occasioned  by  die  Rivers  Parana  and  Uragmiy.     it  thn 
brings  down  trees  and  shrubs,  which  form  little  islands  of  verdure  sufliciemdy 
This  is  the  epoch  of  the  finest  season  in  this  interesting  part  of  South  America, 
rate  breezes  and  a  mean  temperature.     Daring  the  spring,  summer  aad 
are  very  strong,  and  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  very  variable. 

No.  8.~ANCHORAGES. — Whenever  the  lead  shows  mud,  you  can 
care,  however,  to  anchor  fiir  enough  from  the  banks  not  to  be  drhreo  on  theea. 

With  the  winds  from  the  S.  the  anchorages  on  the  south  side  are  liest,  with 
from  the  N.  the  opposite  side  is  preferable. 

Large  vessels  and  frigates  may  go  up  to  Monte  Video;  vesaeb  drawing 
feet,  may  go  up  to  Baenos  Ayres  and  the  Hornos  Isfainds. 

The  anchorages  vHiich  shelter  from  the  N.  W.,  N.  E.,  E.,  and  S.  E.  are  Mi 
Monte  Video  and  Homos.    Those  which  give  shelter  from  8.  W.  winds, 
do  Baragan  and  Baenos  Ayres. 

•The  Emalatioa,  in  thanightof  the  Slstof  Aognst,  1830,  35  taagoea 
dar  foresail  and  topsails,  was  surprised  by  a  pampaift,  which  in  two 
aaala  and  forced  bu  toaend  andar  bars  piolas ;  a  bog  waa  apaet  in  the 
iMi  sbors. 


tAt  the  beginning  of  March,  18S1,  tbe  Ehnalstion  explored  the  snath  side;  she 
tbe  eunent  from  tbe  N.  W.  in  sight  of  Point  das  Piedras  de  San  Borrombon,  ahb 
frir  wind  and  all  sail  set»  aad  a  four  knot  breeaa.  aha  waa  oUilged  to  oosas  ta 
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Small  veflBek  mav  aaehor  at  Cape  St.  Mary,  at  the  aalnuiee  of  the  River  Santa 
and  at  Colonia  on  the  north  aide ;  at  Rio  Salado  within  Enaenada  do  Bara^n,  and  at 
Bjachaelo  near  Baenoa  Ayrea  on  the  loath  aide. 

You  oan  oome  to  anehor  at  MaUbnado  in  6  to  8  fathaoaa  of  water :  at  Monte  Video,  in 
the  road  in  5  to  6  &thoma,  in  the  port  in  3  to  3i  :  at  the  Hornoa  lalanda  in  31  to  4i  fitth- 
ana ;  in  the  road  of  Enaenada  de  Baragan  in  about  5  fathowa;  at  Buenoa  Ayrea  in  the 
road  in  3i  to  41  fathoma ;  and  near  the  ciQr  in  2  to  3  fathoma. 

In  the  anchoraffea  on  the  north  aide,  you  ahoold  moor  for  the  S.  W.  winds ;  in  the 
others  for  the  S.  £.  winds. 

Of  all  these  ports  and  roads,  the  best  holding  ground  ia  at  Maldonado.  It  ia  much 
covered  with  sand.  In  the  other  places  the  bottom  ia  of  soft  mud,  through  which  the  an- 
chors drag  in  sudden  flaws  of  wind.  During  the  pamperos,  the  Hemoa  Islanda  offer  an 
excellent  anchorage,  because  the  sea  is  broken  off  by  the  Palmaa  Bank.  Thia  laat  an- 
chorage was  not  known  when  the  Emulation  waa  there,  in  September,  1830. 

No.  9.--DEPTH  OF  THE  RIVER  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  AND  OFF  THE 
MOUTH.— When  in  the  parallel  of  Cape  St.  Mary,  and  in  the  k>ngitude  of  52^  8'  45'% 
which  ia  that  of  R4o  Grande  de  San  Pedro,  the  aoundinga  at  the  dist^oce  of  33  leaguea 
from  the  cape  are  90  &thoms,  mud;  at  25  leagues  the  bottom  is  sand  or  mud  mixed  with 
ahelU,  and  show  40  to  28  fathoma  only.  In  going  towards  the  cape,  the  aoundinga  de- 
crease irregularly. 

On  the  parallel  of  Caatilloa,  at  33  leaguea  distance,  the  depth  of  the  water  is  58  fathoma, 
and  the  prevailing  quality  of  the  bottom  is  sandy. 

In  sailiog  on  parallels  farther  south  than  Cape  St.  Mary,,  you  will  find  lesa  water  in 
the  same  longitude,  and  the  depth  diminishes  more  regularly.  At  15  leaguea  from  Cape 
St.  Antonio,  the  depth  ia  17  fathoms,  bottom  oT  aand.  At  28  leaguea  S.  E.  from  the 
aame  cape,  you  will  have  45  fiithoma.  same  quality  of  bottom.  North  of  the  cape  and  5 
leaguea  from  the  land,  you  will  have  7  to  8  fathoma  water. 

If  you  shape  your  coui-se  for  the  Engliah  Bank,  that  b  to  say,  in  the  parallel  of  35^ 
11'  S.,  you  will  find  6  to  7  fathoma,  and  a  aandy  bottom,  5  leaguea  before  arriving  there. 
You  are  then  nearly  in  55^^  39'  45''  longitude. 

On  the  parallel  of  35^  30',  when  you  reach  the  longitude  of  ^0^  39'  45"  W.,  the  bot* 
tom  ia  of  fine  sand,  and  the  depth  8  fathoms.  On  the  parallel  of  35°  35',  and  to  the 
parallel  of  Cape  St.  Antonio,  the  bottom  ia  aand  mixed  with  shells  and  gravel. 

In  the  latitude  of  35°  20'  S.,  when  you  have  passed  the  longitude  of  the  English  Bank, 
the  soundings  do  not  reach  above  8  fsihoma :  on  the  -parallel  of  36°  it  reaches  to  11  and 
12  &thoma;  weat  of  the  bank,  on  the  same  parallel,  there  are  5  and  6  fathoma  only. 

At  20  leaguea  distance  from  the  entrance  to  the  river,  the  water  loaea  its  blue  color, 
and  becomea  green,  tinged  with  yellow. 

In  coaating  along  the  north  side,  in  eight  or  near  the  land,  you  will  have  mud  sound- 
inp :  running  on  a  parallel  mater  than  that  of  Loboa  lakind,  you  have  no  soundinga  of 
mod  except  in  the  neighboniood  of  the  meridian  of  this  island :  at  two  miles  aouth  you 
have  16  and  17  fiithoms  of  water;  and  at  6  miles,  23  and  24  fathoms,  mud  bottom.    In 

going  from  Loboa  to  Monte  Video,  the  depth  diminishes  gradually,  but  irregularly.    In 
tie  passages  formed  by  the  hard  aand-banka,  altuated  between  Monte  Video  and  Buenos 
Ayrea,  there  are  from  31  to  5i  fathoma  of  water. 

No.  10.--POINTS  TO  RECOGNIZE  IN  MAKING  THE  LAND.— There  are 
three.  Cape  St.  Mary,  Loboa  Island,  and  Cape  St.  Antonk>. 

CAPE  ST.  MARY.— Its  poaition  determined  on  ahore,  ia  found  to  be  34°  39'  1"  S. 
Intitude,  and  54°  9'  45"  W.  longitude.  The  variation  of  the  needle,  in  the  month  of 
February,  1831,  waa  10°  7'  N.  E. 

Although  of  but  Uttle  elevation,  the  cape  is  distinguished  by  the  neighborhood  of  two 
little  islands  named  Tuna  and  Palonna,  distant  from  each  other  only  260  feet.  The  ae- 
paration  forma  a  paasage  for  small  vessels  drawing  lesa  than  10  feet  water,  and  is  the  en* 
trance  of  a  bay  which  ia  sheltered  by  the  cape  and  the  two  islands.  You  find  there  from 
11  to  12  feet  of  water.    It  wUl  contain  perfaapa  7  or  8  vessels. 

The  Island  of  Tuna,  the  smallest  and  the  nearest  to  the  cape,  ia  covered  with  the  cac- 
taa,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  sandy  coast.  You  will  remark  also,  in  coming  from  aea,  m 
lai^e  sand-hill  with  a  double  peak,  S.  W.  of  the  cape,  near  a  very  flat  beach.  At  the 
north,  on  a  hill,  is  seen  an  establiahment  consisting  of  a  group  of  houaea  called  an  Es-( 
lancia,  for  raising  cattle.  Near  to  these  housea  are  many  treea,  and  all  about  theni  many 
enclosurea. 

The  coast  to  the  north  forms  a  large  bay,  14  milea  in  extent,  with  a  point  surrounded 
by  the  Palmarone  and  Castillos  Islands.  The  Island  of  Palmarone,  the  nearest  to  the 
point,  ia  verdant ;  the  Castillos  are  barren.  Otherwiae,  thb  reaemblance  to  Cape  St. 
Mary  has  caused  sometimes  one  to  be  taken  for  the  other,  and  has  caused  many  ship* 
wrecks.    It  haa  been  named,  for  thia  reason.  False  Bay. 

At  2  milea  east  of  the  Castilkia,  are  found  16  fitthoma  of  water,  bottom  of  sand.  From 
theae  isUrnds  to  Cape  St  Mary,  at  the  same  distance,  are  found  11  to  14  fathoms,  same 
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kind  of  bottom.  At  the  Mat  of  tfie  cape,  llfadioms^abottoinofsaad^ormid  madgnrcl 
S.,  at  13  milM  dutant,  20  fttfaomB,  Mod ;  and  S.  W.,  from  18  to  22  fittlNMH,  faolftoB  • 
mud. 

ISLE  OF  LOBOS.— It  is  nCnatad  in  35<»  (T  61"  S.  kt.,  and  in  M**  54'  15^  W.  kmz. 
and  is  only  a  mile  in  extent  It  can  be  seen  15  to  16  miles  off.  It  is  mhafctod  bj  & 
great  number  of  seals,  firom  which  it  takes  iti  name.  The  eastern  part  ofo^bt  to  be  avui- 
ed,  by  reason  of  a  chain  of  reefs  wliich  extends  3  miles  off. 

This  island  is  without  Yegetation.  Large  vessels  pass  easily  in  die  strait  betarecs  t 
and  the  main  land,  and  find  there  17  fiithoms  of  water. 

Its  position  has  been  determined  from  the  sea  and  the  bland  of  Goriti  by  triangnklio^ 
The  variation  of  the  needle  is  the  same  as  at  Cape  St.  Mary. 

CAPE  ST.  ANTONIO.— We  comprehend  under  this  name  a  large  coDectioe  ^ 
little  mountains  or  hills  composed  of  sand,  which  stretch  to  the  £.  and  S.,  and  wiikh  k^ 
terminated  in  the  west  by  a  low  coast  covered  vritfa  boshes. 

Its  position,  determined  at  the  anchorage,  is  in  36<^  19"  36"  S.  kt.,  56<>  47'  15^  W. 
long.  The  variation  of  the  needle  was,  in  die  month  of  December,  1831,  13^  30'  X.  L. 
The  point  determined  is  that  where  the  separation  takes  place  betweea  the 
and  the  low  verdant  coast. 

This  cape  is  surrounded  by  a  bank  of  sand  which  breaks  oftentimes  at  a 
distance  fiom  the  land,  extending  N.  and  E.,  and  ought  to  be  carefullv  avoided. 

No.  11— NAVIGATIOxN  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  AND  IN  THE  RITTS 
PLATE. — The  description  that  we  have  given  of  this  river  naturallv  indicates  tli^  r*^ 
cautions  necessary  to  take  to  ascertain  the  points  of  Ae  entrance.  We  think  it  pttf^rt- 
ble  to  make  the  north  side,  as  the  land  is  the  highest. 

Some  navigators  pretend  that  they  can  always  judge  of  their  situation,  out  of  a^h:  t 
land,  by  the  depth  ik  water  and  the  quality  of  ihe  soundings. 

We  do  not  partake  of  their  security  in  this  respect,  because,  in  exploring  die  scc^ 
coast  of  Brazil,  in  1831,  we  found  soundings  on  aU  the  coast  nearly  of  die  same  deru 
and  quality  as  towards  the  entrance  of  the  river.  Besides  the  Great  Bank,  wlioee  p-^- 
tion  we  have  determined  between  the  Rio  Grande  de  San  Pedro  and  the  Castfflos.  ls 
the  same  sort  of  soundings  we  meet  with  west  of  Cape  St.  Mary,  and  cttosea,  fay  i^ 
resemblance,  numerous  errors. 

We  advise  mariners  bound  to  the  River  Plate,  to  be  well  assured  of  their  poati&s  :f 
frequent  observations  of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  to  take  them  with  the  greatest  rrr- 
caution,  as  the  currents  may  deceive  them  between  the  hours  of  observation. 

If  the  winds  are  well  established  from  the  N.  E.,  making  the  land  about  Cape  St.  M17 
has  this  advantage,  that  you  can  recognise  a  larger  extent  of  land  before  entering  *** 
river.  But  in  idl  other  curcumstances  Lobos  Island  has  this  advantage,  that  it  c-J--^ 
more  chancea  of  success,  by  the  position  of  the  island,  to  avoid  being  wind-bovnd  ob  cs 
north  coast,  and  to  beat  up  with  greater  advantage.  Making  the  land  at  Cape  St.  A::r* 
nio  shoukl  be  considered  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous. 

No.  12.— COURSE  TO  MONTE  VIDEO.— Being  south  of  Loboe  Irinnd.  at  2  --  ■ 
miles  distant,  the  direct  course  for  Flores  Island  is  W.  7^  N.,  true,  or  W.  ^  S.,  by  r  7- 
pass.  But  we  know  the  River  Plate  is  subject  to  very  variable  currents ;  and  yon  sb.  ■ 
steer  in  such  a  manner  as  to  approach  the  north  border  of  the  river,  rather  tfaar  *_» 
south  side,  on  account  of  the  English  Bank.  You  will  perceive  in  good  season  the  To« '' 
of  Maldonado,  and  the  elevated  kind  to  the  east.  In  sailing  along  at  a  distance  of  3  •<-  - 
miles,  you  will  distinguish  a  point  formed  of  black  rocks,  on  both  sides  of  which.  tr>  *:- 
right  and  the  left,  are  sand-beaches.  This  Is  Black  Point,  or  Point  Negro,  situate:  :• 
miles  from  Maldonado,  near  a  vast  sandy  bay.  The  high  lands  on  the  city  side  ai-^  *- 
markable  for  a  great  white  band,  which  shows  itself  on  both  sides  of  Whale  Point,  w 
Is  the  west  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Maldonado.  It  is  very  near  ihe  same  parallel  c;  '-- 
tower  of  the  city,  although  the  Spanish  and  English  charts  place  it  W.  S.  W.  ot  11? 
tower. 

When  Point  Negro  bears  N.,  6  miles  distant,  the  Island  of  Flores  bears  IHT.  7~  N. 
true.  The  Island  of  Lobos  is  then  on  the  same  bearing,  about  37  miles  distant,  ani  ii-? 
soundings  are  from  13  to  14  fathoms,  with  a  muddy  bottom. 

The  land  north  of  Point  Negro  makes  a  deep  bend,  and  becomes  lower.  In  stcv^rr:: 
along  in  sight  of  land,  you  can  distinguish  the  hills  of  Afihr,  situated  in  34®  4T  lo  ^ 
lat.,  and  65°  31'  8"  W.  kmg.  When  they  bear  by  compass  N.  by  W.,  and  the  nea.-r^ 
hill  bears  £.  45^  N.,  you  are  then  27  miles  distant  from  Flores.  The  sonndincs  are  'r-: 
12  to  13  fathoms,  bottom  of  mud,  and  still  on  the  same  rhumb  with  Loboa.  The  fail?  :: 
Afilar  are  isolated,  and  resemble  two  teats. 

In  running  W.  ^  S.,  by  compass,  you  have  to  run  only  12  to  13  miles  to  petieiwe'  f-  ~ 
mast-head  the  tower  bnUt  on  Flores.  This  island  at  first  resembles  three  islaiids.  :r^: 
the  lower  part  gradually  shows  itself,  and  at  the  distance  of  5  miles,  if  the  sea  is  low.  "=' 
whole  island  is  seen.  If  the  sea  is  high,  the  island  at  the  same  distance  ^vpears  in  rr. 
parts. 
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If  it  be  night,  as  soon  bs  you  peieei^e  the  h^i  on  the  tower,  steer  direct  until  within 
4  miles  distance. 

From  thence  lieep  on  the  larboard  side,  leaving  the  island  on  the  starboard  hand,  and 
passing  within  2  or  3  miles  south  of  it ;  or  yon  can  pass  north  of  Flores,  taking  the  pre- 
caution to  pass  at  a  good  distance  from  the  eastern  point,  to  avoid  a  bank  of  rocks  under 
water,  and  which  extends  a  mile  and  a  half  north.  You  can  anchor  only  north  of  the 
tower  one  or  two  miles  distant.  The  Emulation  anchored  here  in  a  gale  of  wind,  in 
January,  1831. 

Between  Flores  and  English  Bank,  the  bottom  is  mud,  and  the  depth  of  water  7  to  8 
fiithoms. 

From  Flores  to  Monte  Video  ia  16  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  you  must  steer  by  com- 
pass W.  by  S. :  avoid  Point  Brava. 

Point  Brava,  situated  east  of  the  city,  is  formed  by  a  long  line  of  rocks  stretching  off 
from  the  land.  You  must  give,  a  good  berth  to  a  rock  detached  from  the  rest.  A  krge 
white  house  is  built  north  of  Brava,  and  another,  a  smaller  one,  is  situated  towards  the 
middle  of  the  rocks.  In  quitting  Flores  you  can,  at  the  same  time,  if  the  weather  be 
clear,  perceive  the  cerro,  or  hill  of  Monte  Video,  and  soon  after  the  steeples  of  the  ca- 
thedral in  the  city. 

If  the  wind  is  from  the  N.,  or  N.  £.,  yon  ought  to  steer  in  the  night  W.  by  S.,'to 
double  Point  Brava.  But  if  the  wind  is  from  S.  £.,  or  E.  S.  E.,  it  is  prudent  to  steer 
W.  S.  W.  You  should,  by  way  of  precaution,  in  either  case,  bring  the  light  of  Flores 
to  bear  E.  by  N.,  or  E.  N.  £.,  to  be  assured  that  the  currents  have  not  set  you  towards 
Point  Brava. 

When  the  hill  of  Monte  Video  bears  N.  W.,  by  compass,  the  point  is  doubled,  and  you 
steer  gradually  towards  the  starboard  hand,  if  you  would  anchor  in  the  harbor.  A  large 
vessel,  which  can  only  anchor  in  the  open  road,  shouki  steer  W.  by  S.  from  Brava,  and 
anchor  in  5  fiithoms. 

South  of  Brava,  one  mile  distant,  there  are  frt>m  5  to  6  fiithoms  of  water. 
On  the  passage  from  Lobos  to  Monte  Video,  and  also  in  the  navigatwn  of  any  part  of 
the  river,  you  must  estimate  the  distances  run  by  a  ground  log,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  log  of 
which  the  **  chip  "  has  been  replaced  by  a  piece  of  lead.  If  you  throw  the  common  k>g 
immediately  after  the  deep  log,  the  difference  given  by  the  two  logs  shows  if  the  currents 
are  in  fi&vor  of,  or  against  the  vessel. 

As  any  part  of  the  coast  between  Point  Negro  and  Flores  may  be  approached  within 
6  or  6  miles,  it  may  be  well,  in  the  night-time,  to  steer  wkie  to  the  starboard.  The  re- 
volving light  on  the  island,  in  this  case,  may  be  perceived  on  the  larboai*d  side,  but  it  will 
be  easy  to  rectify  the  vessel's  course  in  steering  directly  for  it,  and  then  leaving  it  on  the 
starbcmrd  hand,  when  you  estimate  yourselves  4  or  5  miles  distant.  You  will  by  this 
means  certainly  go  dear  of  the  English  Bank. 

The  cerro  of  Monte  Video  is  475  feet  high.  They  have  established  there  a  fixed  light, 
which  can  be  seen  in  clear  weather  at  only  from  5  to  6  miles  distance. 

If  you  wish  to  go  to  Monte  Video  south  of  the  English  Bank,  you  must,  in  entering 
the  river,  place  yourself  on  the  parallel  of  35^  30'^  and  steer  W.  by  S.  with  northerly 
winds,  and  W.  S.  W.  with  southerly  winds. 

The  soundings  are  at  first  fine  sand,  then  sand  of  the  usual  kind,  farther  on  muddy  sand, 
and  again  mud.  You  will  be  in  this  last  case  on  the  meridian  of  Monte  Video,  and  you 
ought  then  to  see  the  hill  of  Monte  Video,  which  can  be  seen  in  the  day-tirae,  in  clear 
weather,  9  leagues  distant.  The  geographical  position  of  this  hill  is  34^  53'  2"  S.  lati- 
tude, and  56°  16'  30"  W.  k>ngitude. 

If  in  spite  of  your  precautions  you  should  get  in  5  or  6  fathoms  of  water  in  passing  S. 
of  English  Bank,  it  will  be  necessary  to  steer  more  to  the  larboard,  and  keep  in  from  7 
to  9  fathonjs. 

Monte  Video  b  in  34°  54'  11"  S.  latitude,  and  bS'^  13'  18"  W.  longitude.  The  varia- 
tion of  the  needle  in  September  and  December,  1831,  was  11°  42'  24"  N.  E. 

In  a  thick  fog,  or  in  the  case  of  uncertainty  of  the  true  position  of  the  ship,  it  is  best 
to  anchor,  rather  than  pursue  your  course  up  the  River  Plate. 

No.  13.— COURSE  TO  BUENOS  AYRES.— Vessels  that  do  not  wish  to  take  the 
passage  by  the  Island  of  Floras,  must  run  on  the  parallel  of  Point  Piedras  de  San  Bor- 
rombon,  and  steer  true  W.  until  they  make  it.  Its  geographical  position  is  35^  27'  40" 
S.  latitude,  67°  9'  W.  longitude.  This  point  is  very  low,  and  can  only  be  perceived  in 
clear  'weather.  You  will  remark  on  the  right  many  woody  hills,  among  which  the  high- 
est bears  nearly  N.  W. 

This  hill  is  called  Salvador  Grande.  It  is  situated  between  Point  Piedras  de  San  Bor- 
rombon  and  Point  Indio;  the  hill  situated  E.  of  Salvador  Grande,  is  called  Salvador  Ghico* 
The  pilots  confound  Indian  Point  with  these  hills. 

From  Point  Piedras  de  San  Borrombon  the  course  ia  the  same  as  when  the  vessel  has 
nassed  Monte  Video. 
^  69 
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Vesseb  that  dnw  less  than  9  fe€t  of  wster,  pMB  gcMMnly  of«r  al  tiM  tab 
this  last  city  and  Baenos  Ayres. 

Those  drawing  13  feet,  may  pass  between  Cliico  Bank  and  the  aoodi  side^ 

Tiiose  drawing  15  feet,  may  pass  between  the  channel  fanned  bj  Orts  Baak  aod  &e 
north  side. 

Those  drawing  15  or  17  feet,  shonld  choose  the  passage  between  Ortii  Bank  and  Oin 
Bank. 

PASSAGE  BETWEEN  CHICO  BANK  AND  THE  LAND.— On  leafing  Moc* 
Video,  steer  S.  W.,  by  compass,  30  miles,  to  atoid  being  drifted  on  the  OrtiK  by  tbe  rs:- 
rents.  Yon  most  then  head  W.  S.  W.  ontil  yon  make  Point  Indio*  or  nifaer  StbuLT 
Grande. 

Po'mt  Indk>  is  in  tiS""  15'  20"  south  htitnde,  and  S7<^  IV  4^'  west  kwgitnde,  ic^  ^ 
mOea  from  Monte  Video,  it  is  very  low  and  can  only  be  known  by  the  wnodr  b:ik  3 
the  east  part,  while  the  coast  to  the  west  has  no  hUis.  When  yon  reckon  yooneif  :^  :> 
10  miles  from  Point  Salvador  Grande,  head  W.  N.  W.,  ak»g  die  land.  Yon  wi  sc 
perceive  the  three  ombn  trees*  of  the  Magdalena^  and  then  the  chnrdi  of  the  fli» 
name.  When  the  first  ombn  tree  bears  S.  by  E.,  by  oompaas,  yon  are  then  N.  tad  S. 
tme,  from  the  east  point  of  the  Chico  Bank ;  when  the  church  ia  on  the  suae  i^«c^ 
y  oil  are  in  the  middle  of  the  channel.  Yon  will  distingiiish  in  a  short  time  a  large  slzh 
ombn  tree,  on  a  hill,  and  more  distant,  three  other  ombn  trees,  fi»nning  a  single  grmzp. 

In  sailing  along  with  the  land  in  sight,  it  is  better  to  steer  fint  one  side  and  ibeo  :x 
other,  to  ascertain  the  -limits  of  the  border  of  soft  sand-stone,  which  we  have  ttid  nfi 
in  this  part  of  the  river,  and  not  to  qnii  it  more  than  2  or  3  cables*  loigth,  in  ofatar  '^ 
with  the  lead  aJtemately  soft  sand-stone  and  mod;  by  this  means  yon  wiD  avoid  the  Cti% 
Bank. 

When  yon  distingnish  two  small  elevations  covered  with  boshee  and  trees,  ud  xl 
ombn  tree  by  the  side  of  two  low  houses,  yon  have  passed  the  narrowest  pnt  ot  tu 
channel.  When  yon  are  N.  and  S.,  tme,  with  these  elevationa,  yen  are  entirelr  cn- 
From  thence  yon  may  fi>llow  the  coast,  or  steer  N.  W.,  until  yon  make  the  edges  oc::; 
Ortiz. 

In  the  first  case  it  is  necessary  to  steer  at  a  distance  from  the  land,  twice  as  gm:  s 
before,  to  avoid  the  Banks  of  Santiago,  Lara,  and  Cindad.  In  the  second  case,  whr:  ? 
the  most  prudent,  yoa  mast  pay  great  attention  to  the  soundings.  The  depth  iacmft 
at  first  to  5  fathoms,  at  the  least,  and  then  diminishes  giadually  to  3i  and  3  frtboms.  ^ 
soon  as  yon  have  these  last  soundingB,  yoa  are  on  the  edge  of  Ortia,  and  yoa  anst  &: 
head  to  the  west. 

This  coarse  will  bring  you  towards  the  south  side.  You  will  soon  see  die  Tilar- ' 
Quilmes,  situated  on  a  little  hill,  on  which  there  are  many  ombu  treea,  and  the  W'^ 
of  Baenos  Ayres,  and  the  vessels  anchored  in  the  open  rmuL  It  is  an  well  when  th-^ 
different  objects  are  well  distinguished,  to  steer  W.  N.  W.,  to  aroid  the  Ciadai  1^*- 
As  soon  as  the  towers  of  the  cadiedral  bear  S.  W.,  you  are  in  the  outward  road  ai  t-^ 
city. 

The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  m  34''  36'  18"  S.  hitltnde,  and  ^<>  23'  57"  W.  Vm^ 
The  variation  of  the  needle,  in  March,  1831,  was  120  30'  59"  N.  E. 

PASSAGE  BETWEEN  ORTIZ  AND  THE  NORTH  SIDE.— In  leafing  M- 
Video,  yon  may  follow  the  land  along  6  miles  distant,  takinf  care  to  avoid  die  T*:*-^ 
Rocks,  near  which  is  a  large  iron  buoy,f  secured  by  means  of  a  strong  aocAior  and  f^ 

The  Panella  Rocks  are  situated  in  34""  54'  15"  S.  latitude,  and  56<'  26'  W.  k»eir:> 
You  are  on  them  when  you  see  Point  das  YegaaM  of  the  hill  of  Monte  VideQ,  wih ::' 
steeples  of  the  city,  and  Point  Espinillo  bean  N.  by  E.,  by  compass,  distant  5  cu^ 
These  rocks  are  never  uncovered,  but  when  the  water  of  the  river  ia  veiy  low,  it  ^^ 
sioDs  a  long  eddy,  which  may  be  easily  distinguished. 

Point  Espinilb,  though  low,  is  apparent,  becanae  it  terminates  the  coast  of  &e  bil 
Monte  Video,  and  it  forms  the  entrance  of  the  river  of  Santa  Lucia,  11  milee  fiooi  .M  :'- 
Video. 

Being  N.  and  S.,  tme,  with  Point  Espinillo,  yon  must  steer  W.  by  N.,  by  comf*'^ 
and  follow  the  land  always  at  the  distance  of  6  or  7  miles,  to  avoid  the  Uttie  banks  ot  ^ 
on  the  borders  of  the  river.  You  will  soon  perceive  the  high  scarped  noonntains,  a>- 
Barrancas  de  San  Gregorio,  or  Santa  Lucia.  When  you  are  N.  and  S.  widi  tiwr  eip 
extremity,  called  Point  de  Jesus  Maria,  steer  W.  N.  W.,  until  you  bring  this  pais  • 

*The  omba  is  a  tree  which  thrivss  on  the  borders  of  the  River  Plate  ;  it  is  aa  diick  aai  bc<: 
as  a  walnut  tree :  its  wood  is  so  peculiar,  that  it  is  good  for  nothing,  not  evsn  10  ban.  Ii  P^' 
very  rapidly. 

tThis  buoy  was  placed  by  the  Emulation,  in  May»  1831,  by  request  of  the  govenunest  o[}lx- 
Video,  to  replace  one  carried  away  by  bad  weather. 
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bear  E.  i  N.,  by  oompifls.  You  miut  then  bead  to  the  W.,  nnti]  jon  make  Point  Sauce,* 
the  oDly  part  of  the  coast  which  is  woodj.  The  latitude  is  24^  25'  20"  S.,  and  the  lonci- 
tude670  26'21"W. 

From  thence  you  may  coast  atong  at  a  short  distance,  antil  you  pass  north  of  you  a 
frreat  bank  of  rocks,  of  which  some  are  out  of  water,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Pipos.  You  will  thus  arrive  olf  Point  Cobnia,  with  a  considerable  depth  of  water,  but 
in  a  very  narrow  channel  between  this  part  of  the  coast  and  the  Ortiz  bank. 

When  you  ar6  before  the  city  of  Colonia*  you  leave  in  *good  season  on  your  right,  the 
San  Gabriel  Islands,  Faralk)n  and  Leper,  and  steer  theu  S.  W.  fi>r  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  navigation  south  of  the  Chico  Bank,  and  north  of  the  Ortiz  Bank,  is  not  practica- 
ble, except  with  a  &ir  wind  and  a  &vorable  current. 

POINT  JESUS  MARIA.— S.£.,  true,  from  Pomt  Jesus  Maria,  and  S.  W.  truc,fgom 
St  Gregory  and  Santa  Lucia,  is  a  shoal  of  light  colored  quksksand,  having  on  it  twelve 
feet,  on  which  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Potomac  struck,  in  December,  1840. 

PASSAGE  BETWEEN  THE  CHICO  BANK  AND  THE  ORTIZ  BANK.— 
You  may  leave  Monte  Video  until  within  9  or  10  miles  of  Salvador  Grande,  then  you 
bring  the  vesseVs  head  W.  N.  Wm  to  bring  the  first  ombu  tree  of  th•'^fagdalina  S.  £., 
and  avoid  by  this,  course  the  new  bank.    From  this  the  course  is  N.  W.  ^  N.     . 

This  course  leads  directly  to  the  edges  of  the  Ortiz  Bank,  and  as  soon  as  you  come  up 
to  this  bank,  and  have  3i  to  3i  fathoms,  bring  the  head  W.«  until  you  pereeive  the  village 
of  Quilmes  and  Buenos  Ayres.  ' 

If  the  winds  are  ahead  and  the  currents  fiivorable,  you  may  beat  between  Chico  and 
Ortiz  Bank,  but  the  tacks  should  be  short,  and  yon  should  prefer  tiie  neighborhood  of  the^ 
Ortiz,  because  this  bank  is  annonnoed  by  the  progressive  and  regular  diminution  of  the 
soundings.  If  the  currents  are  contrary,  you  should  anchor  between  the  banks,  taking 
care  to  avoid  the  soft  sand  bottom  which  you  often  meet  in  the  River  Plate. 

No.  14 COURSE  FOR  THE  HORNOS  ISLANDS.— If  yon  are  before  Colonia, 

going  from  Monte  Video  to  the  north  of  the  Ortiz,  leave  the  islands  on  the^  right,  and  when 
you  bring  the  Island  of  FaraUon  to  the  north,  steer  N.  N.  W.,  ajid  then  N.  by  W. ;  you 
will  soon  see  the  Hornos  Islands  on  the  same  line,  the  last  islands  after  leaving  Cotonia, 
and  covered  with  small  trees,  and  very  bushy. 
You  virill  anchor  N.  W.  ftom  the  outer  one,  and  at  from  1  to  1|  mile  oif. 
In  going  firom  Buenos  Ayres,  you  must  steer  so  as  to  bring  Farallon  Aorth  of  you,  and 
then  steer  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

ColoniA  is  situaled  in  34^  28'  14"  S.  btitude,  and  57^  50'  37''  W.  bngitade.  The  va- 
riation of  the  needle  was,  in  September,  1830,  11^  8'  N.  E. 

Additional  Remarks,  by  Capi.  Heywoo<L 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Pkita,t  the  prevailing  winds,  during  the  summer  months,  fronv 
September  to  March,  are  north-easterhr,  with  tolembly  clear  weather  over  head,  but  a 
dense  atmosphere  near  the  horizon.  These  winds  haul  generally  to  the  eastward  as  you 
advance  up  the  river ;  and,  about  the  full  and  change  of  the  mpon,  strong  breezes  from 
the  south-eastward  are  common  at  this  season,  accompanied  with  rain  and  foul  weather. 
At  Buenos  Ayres,  daring  the  summer  months,  the  S.  E.  winds  are  generally  fresh  in  the 
day-time,  hauling  round  to  the  northward  in  the  night. 

**  During  the  winter  months,  from  March  to  September,  the  prevailing  winds,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Plata,  are  S.  W.,  or  more  westerly;  but,  up  the  river,  more  generally 
from  the  northward  than  the  southward  of  west 

•'The  winter  season  is  the  best,  in  point  of  weather,  at  Buenes  Ayres;  for,  the  winds 
being  chiefly  from  the  N.  W.  to  S.  W.,  the  water  is  smooth,  and  the  communication  can 
bo  kept  up  between  the  shore  and  the  shipping  with  more  liicility..  The  weather  is  some- 
times, but  not  frequently,  foggy.    Fogs  are  most  common  in  the  months  of  July,  August,. 


•This  point  is  so  named  from  a  little  river  of  the  same  name,  befors  which,  small  vesnels  boond 
to  Colonia,  or  from  the  Uraguay,  anchor.  The  brig  Star  of  the  South,  came  near  being  lost  in 
attempting  to  approach  this  point,  on  some  rocks  covered  with  water,  which  were  not  seen,  or 
indicated  00  any  cliart*    Fortonatsly,  a  brig  anchorad  near,  prevented  the  loss,  by  making  us  a 

signal. 

t  Shutal  q^  the  Eio  de  la  Flata. — ^The  Laurel,  M*Donald,  from  London  to  Valparaiso,  put  into 
the  river  of  La  Plata,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1822,  having  been  obliged  to  bear  up  to  repair  some 
damage  sustained  by  a  heavy  sea  breajking  on  board  of  her.  The  master  reported  as  folio wb  : — 
That,  on  the  15th  of  Jane,  he  discovered  a  sboal  in  lat.  36o  ^  S.,  long.  5|o  3(V  W.;  that  it  ap. 
peared  to  be  about  a  mile  long,  and  the  same  in  breadth,  with  a  sea  breaking  very  high  over  it : 
that  it  had  the  appearance  of  sand,  and  little  water  on  it.  He  passed  within  half  a  mite,  and  then 
hove  to ;  soundeid  with  90  fathoms  of  line,  sad  foand  no  bottom.  He  farther  states,  that  he  had 
a  good  chronometer  on  board,  and  was  tXL  miles  out  of  his  longitude  when  hs  mads  the  port  of 
Monte  Video. 
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and  Septembwr,  and  iireraH  more  at  the  eoCnnee  of  the  liver,  aaftrvpvtlieS.  Lin 
of  tba  OrtiB.  tliaa  abm  the  baaka. 

**A8  it  caniMt  be  «kl  that  Aero  are  regular  tides  io  the  Pbla^  bat  cornf^ 
io  their  duntioo  wm  they  are  irregulw  in  their  rMe  and  directioo,  no  eeitM  lAvrocf 
can  be  made  €or  them;  therefore,  a  groond-log  ehoiild  always  be  used,  to  kaBmtkttxmm 
made  good,  and  distance  mn. 

**The  tidea»  ^nenlly  speaking,  when  die  weather  is  ine  and  atittlid.  andthe  vzs 
modersta,  do  not,  in  any  part'of  this  river,  rise  or  laO  mote  than  5  or  6  fset;  tbose^  c 
Baenoa  Ajrres,  at  die  distance  of  8  miles  from  the  city,  we  found,  in  Ins  Msjetfrf  «c: 
Neranst  when  the  winds  were  strong  at  N.  W^  so  bltle,  sometimea.  as  IS  fert  «i>r. 
while  with  strong  breezes  from  £.  S.  £.  to  S.  S.  W.,  the  depth  was  upwards  of  5  frti*  t*: 
but,  except  on  soch  ezlnordinary  oecasioDs,  we  had  betireen  17  and  2:2  fret  wisrr.  I 
have  heard,  however,  some  manreOoos  slDries  of  the  river  having  been  almoat  <kiK :; 
across  from  Buenos  Ay  res  to  Colonia,  doring  heavy  westerly  galea. 

**Tlie  River  Plats  has  many  singularities,  which  I  think  may,  in  a  great  iulmiuu  ^e 
accounted  for,  firom  its  formation  being  so  different  from  any  other  known  river,  te  '^- 
trsnce  being  very  wide  and  very  sbalbw,  it  is  affected  by  eveiy  change  of  wind  is  a  bK 
extraordinary  manner;  so  much  so,  that  a  shift  of  wind  msy  be  precfictsd  sfaaait*^  i 
certain^,  by  ohserviog  carefriDj  the  state  of  the  mercmy  in  a  bannneter,  end  the  sri  t 
the  eurrents,  which  usnally  shift  before  the  wind.  In  calm  weather  the  cameo  cv 
generally  very  sbick ;  and  then  as  regular,  almost,  aa  tides :  sotting  up  and  dpn  2» 
river  alternately.  When  the  winds  are  variable,  the  cnrrems  are  ec|UBBlly  ao:  sad  I  bn 
known  the  Nereus  to  be  current-rode  four  different  ways  in  leas  than  six  houn.  ^V: 
the  current  comes  in  finm  the  eastward,  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Phta,  a  aorth-nf- 
erly  wind  may  generally  be  expected  to  follow ;  and  at  the  same  thne,  (shookl  ^  ^zc 
have  been  previously  to  the  S.  E.,)  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  wiD  foB  a  fittip:  "^ 
much  more  if  the  transition  be  quick  firom  south-west,  without  stopping  in  the  sdc& 
•astern  quarter. 

**  When  the  wind  continues  in  the  north-east  quarter,  the  mercury  is  more  depm»: 
(according  to  its  strength)  ihan  with  any  other  wind ;  and  there  is  nsnaly,  thes.  im 
into  the  river  on  the  norUi  bank,  and  out  on  the  opposite.  Indeed,  whibt  die  winds  k^ 
between  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  £.,  the  current  generally  runa  to  the  westward  psft  M*-:'* 
Video,  though  without  much  augmenting  the  depth  of  water  oif  that  plscoi  bat  tfse  2f 
river  above  2ie  banks. 

'*The  winds  between  N.  N.  E.  and  W.  N.  W.  make  the  water  lowcet:  tiie  osr^ 
being  then  strongest  ak>ng  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  past  the  Pointa  del  Indio  asd  X^ 
moria;  but  very  inconsiderable  ajoog  the  north  bank. 

**  Before  the  settinc  in  of  a  S.  W.  gale,  or  pampero,  tiie  weather  is  ususDrvmS' 
settled,  and  the  winds  unsteady  and  variable  in  the  northern  and  nordi-westmi  bcitr^ 
preceded  by  a  considerable  frdl  in  the  mercury,  though  it  usually  risea  a  little  sgsia  brir> 
the  wind  shifts  to  the  south-west,  and  often  continues  to  rise,  even  though  the  wind  ^ 
increase  frt>m  that  quarter. 

**  Before  these  winds  set  in  at  Buenos  Ayres,  the  current  runs  up,  and  filb  the  n^ 
unusually  high ;  at  the  same  time  ss  strong  an  out-set  is  experienced  aloag  the  ^"^ 
bank,  which  continues  whilst  the  winds  are  strongest  fit»m  W.  S.  W.  to  S.,  9ten.'iy 
prove  that  these  winds  foroe  up,  from  the  southward,  a  large  accumulated  body  of  vi^^ 
past  Cape  St.  Antonio,  which  can  only  find  a  passage  out  again  by  the  nordi  shore.  vb»^ 
they  incresse  the  depth  of  wster,  as  well  as  up  the  river,  and  particulariy  ia  the  ifaLc* 
harbor  of  Monte  Video.*  Whilst  these  S.  W.  winds  blow  the  an-  is  cold,  and  tbe  ac:'^ 
phere  clear  and  elastic,  in  a  degree  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the  v?-^ 
They  are  general]^  succeeded  by  some  days  <^  fine  serene  weather,  the  wind  oostz:.  '^ 
moderate  Rom  the  southward,  or  varying  to  the  eastward. 

**  I  have  never  known  the  vek>city  of  the  tide  or  current,  in  the  River  Phtita.  ssj  wtr* 
to  exceed  three  knots  per  hour:  but  I  have  heard  it  said,  by  some,  that  they  have  *^-' 
it  to  run  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour. 

"*  As  the  winds  outside  the  River  Plata,  and  particukirfy  about  Cape  St  Mtir.  r 
most  frequently  from  the  north-eastwsrd  and  northward,  except  when  the  S.  E.^ 
mer  and  8.  W.  winter  gales  blow,  about  the  times  of  new  and  frill  moon,  1  cosny'^ 
on  the  whole,  most  advisable,  for  ships  botuid  in  the  river,  to  get  in  with  die  hsdi'^ 
the  latitude  of  that  cape. 

«*In  latitude  ^**  S.  the  bank  of  soundings  extends  off  the  hnd  frill  thiity-cii  k«n^ 
where  the  depth  of  water,  in  fongitnde  50°  20'  W.,  is  94  frithoms,  and  die  qoafilT  c'i 
bottom  dark  olive-colored  mud,  or  ooee,  ss  it  is  aD  aJong  the  outermost  vefge  of  ^  -^^ 


*  Them  is  s  figfatboose  at  Monte  Video,  the  lantern  of  which  is  fonr  hni^nd  sad  «««?< 
foot  above  the  level  of  the 
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**In  lat.  34^  S.,  and  30  leagues  from  the  land,  the  bank  is  steep,  and  the  sonndings  de- 
crease quicklj,  in  standing  to  the  westward,  to  25  fathonw,  20  leagues  from  land. 

"In  lat  34^  20'  S.,  and  long.  51°  50'  W.,  or  about  30  leagues  east  of  the  Great  Cas- 
telhos  Rock,  the  depth  is  63  or  64  fathoms,  dark  mud.  In  standing  in  for  the  land,  be- 
tween the  Great  Castelbos  and  Cape  St.  Mary,  the  water  shoals,  in  a  short  distance,  from 
60  to  25  fathoms;  and  the  quality  of  the  bottom  changes  to  sand,  which  grows  coarser  as 
you  approach  the  coast;  and,  i|s  fiuras  Be?en  leagues  offshore,  is  intermixed  with  shells. 
This  bottom  is  found  only  in,  and  to  the  northward  of,  the  latitude  of  Cape  St.  Mary,  ex- 
cept very  close  in  with  it. 

"To  the  southward  of  34°  40'  S.  the  bottom  is  chiefly  mud,  intermixed  with  fine  sand 
or  emvel :  and  if  a  ship  happen  to  be  set  to  the  southward  of  Cape  St.  Mary,  as  she  hauls 
in  fur  the  land,  yet  keeps  to  the  northward  of  Lobos,  she  will  get  out  of  fine  sand  into  dark 
mud,  which  is  the  quality  of  the  bottom,  chiefly,  between  Cape  St.  Mary  and  Lobos,  as 
well  as  8  or  9  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  that  island;  and  the  depth  of  water  between 
them  is  generally  26  to  20  fathoms. 

"  In  lat.  35°  S.,  and  long.  52°  W.,  or  42  leagues  true  east  of  Lobos,  there  are  about  90 
fathoms  water,  dark  sandy  bottom;  from  whence  the  bank  of  soundings  takes  a  S.  W.  di- 
rection. East  of  Lobos,  97  leagues,  the  depth  is  25  fiithoms;  and,  in  steering  in,  on  its 
parallel,  the  same  depth  nearly  continues  till  very  near  that  island.  But,  if  set  a  little  to 
the  southward  of  Lobos,  the  water  will  shoal  even  to  10  fathoms,  perhaps,  on  a  hard  sandy 
or  gravelly  ridge,  that  extends  all  the  way  from  the  English  Bank,  in  its  parallel,  as  far 
as  long.  52°  30'  W.;  or  fiill  18  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  the  meridian  of  Lobos. 

"  Thus  the  approach  to  this  river  cannot  be  considered  dangerous,  if  proper  care  be 
taken  in  navigating,  and  due  attention  paid  to  the  lead,  and  to  the  course  steered. 

"  I  shall  here  insert  the  honorable  Capt.  Bouverie*s  description  of  Cape  St.  Mary,  &c., 
which  I  believe  to  be  very  correct,  and  his  directions  judicious. 

"  *  Cape  St.  Mary  is  a  low  point,  with  rocks  all  about  it.  The  direction  of  the  coast,  to 
the  westward  of  this  cape,  becomes  more  westerly  than  at  any  other  part  northward  of  it. 
About  six  miles  northward  of  it  is  a  house,  with  a  row  of  trees  northward  of  the  house, 
(probably?  a  fence  of  high  prickly-pear  bushes,)  which  is  very  remarkable. 

"  *  Abo  ut  a  mile  south  of  the  house  is  a  bluff  point,  with  a  few  rocks  at  the  foot,  which 
IS  remarUable,  being  dififerent  from  the  rest  of  the  coast,  the  general  character  of  which 
is  a  sandy  beach.  One  cannot  fail  of  knowing  the  cape  by  these  marks,  running  down 
the  coast  near  it.  If  you  are  at  any  distance  ofif,  you  will  not  perceive  them.  The  water 
ofif  Cape  St.  Mary  is  shoaler  than  to  the  northward.  Off  the  cape,  in  a  S.  £.  direction, 
you  have  8^  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  4  or  5  miles.'  , 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  Capt.  B.  may  have  been  somewhat  deceived  in  his  estimation 
here ;  for,  in  his  Majesty's  ship  Nereus,  I  found  more  water  at  the  distance  he  mentions. 
On  the  17th  of  November,  1810,  at  noon,  in  lat.  34°  42'  S.,  and  long,  about  2°  20'  E.  of 
the  Monte  Video,  had  light  winds  from  S.  by  W.,  and  fine  weather.  At  half  past  1  P. 
M.  tacked  in  23  fiithoms.  to  stand  in  saore,  and  carried  firom  that  depth  to  18  fathoms, 
when  sights  were  taken  for  the  chronometer,  which  made  2°  13'  21"  £.  of  Monte  Video, 
Cape  St.  Mary  bearing  N.  66°  W.,  and  standing  on,  laying  up  W.  and  W.  by  N.,  tack- 
ing in  12i  fathoms  water,  the  prickly-pear  hedge,  (mentioned  by  Ca^nain  Bouverie,)  be- 
ing on  with  Cape  St.  Mary,  (which  is  formed  by  a  low  rocky  islet  nearly  Joining  the 
shore,)  bearing  north  by  compass,  and  the  breakers  stretching  to  the  S.  £.  of  the  cape ; 
N.  7°  E.f  about  3  miles,  was  our  distance  from  the  cape. 

•*  Captain  ^ouverie,  in  continuation,  says,  *  To  the  northward  of  the  cape,  between  it 
and  Pnlma,  you  have  10  or  11  fathoms  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore.' 

»» *  Ships  in  general  make  the  land  with  N.  or  N.  £.  winds:  therefore,  it  is  bestto  keep 
in  the  latitude  of  the  cape,  or  a  little  to  the  northward  of  it,  till  you  get  soundings,  as  the 
current  sets  to  the  S.  W.  It  is  ber4;er  not  to  make  the  land  north  of  the  cape,  not  that 
I  believe  there  is  any  absolute  danger,  but  the  water  in  many  places  is  shoal  a  long  way 
oflf  the  land,  and  would  alarm  any  one  not  acquainted  with  that  circumstance. 

••  *  In  lat.  33°  27'  S.,  and  long.  52°  9'  W.,  is  a  shoal,  where  we  found  9  fathoms  water. 
I  believe  it  is  a  ridge  running  in  that  parallel  of  latitude  all  the  way  to  the  shore.  In  lati- 
tude 34°  S.  is  some  tolerably  high  land,  on  which  is  a  Spanish  fortress,  called  Foit  Te- 
resa. It  is  a  square,  with  bastions  at  the  angles.  It  has  three  guns  in  the  face  and  one 
in  the  flank,  and  stands  about  a  mile  from  the  beach.  About  6  leagues  N.  N.  E.  from  it 
ia  a  mark  set  up,  as  the  termination  of  the  Spanish  territories. 

**  *  Being  in  latitude  of  Cape  St.  Maiy,  and  having  got  ground  in  28  or  30  fathoms  water, 
fine  aand  and  shells,  you  may  reckon  yourself  20  leagues  off  shore;  with  from  15  to  20 
fathoms,  sand  and  clay  mixed,  you  are  not  far  off  the  land.  When  you  have  not  seen 
the  land  before  night,  be  snre  to  keep  to  the  northward  of  the  cape  by  your  reckoning, 
to  allow  for  the  current,  which  sets  to  the  southward.  This  is  the  case  with  the  above 
mentioned  N.  and  N.  £.  winds.  With  S.  and  S.  W.  winds  the  current  runs  strong  the 
other  way. 
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**  *  I  am  incGned  to  tbink  that  the  strong  uuilL  oaitmljr  cmieato  whidi  sre  to  be  E;< 
with  off  the  month  of  the  Phia  when  tito  wind  ia  abont  to  blow,  or  fafawin^  froK  *ie 
sontb-weatward,  do  not  extend  mocht  if  at  all,  beyond  the  bank  of  Bonndinga.* 

*«  Agreemg  in  opinbn  with  Captain  BoQTerie,  that,  generally  qwaking,  it  ia  minme^ 
to  make  the  land  aboot  Cape  St.  Mary,  I  would  also  reoonunend,  if  the  wind  dMwi:  ^ 
any  where  between  S.  £.  and  N.  N.  £.,  to  enter  the  rirer  on  the  north  aide  of  the  Llz- 
lish  Bank,  pacing  Loboe,  on  either  aide,  according  to  die  wind  and  aCate  of  tlie  weatber. 
There  is  a  good  passage  between  Loboa  and  the  main,  bavii^  17  to  14  fitfiioais  wuer 
Variation  13°  easteriy,  (1813.) 

**  When  witlun  3  or  4  leagnes  of  Cape  St.  Mary,  in  17  or  18  6lfaoons,  S.  S.  W>  :t 
compass,  is  a  fair  course  to  steer  for  passing  outside  of  Lobes  in  the  nig^t-lime ;  tr.  w^ 
the  wind  from  the  eastward,  or  N.  E.,  the  set  along  abore  into  the  rrrer  moat  be  gus^^ 
against.  Steering  this  S.  S.  W.  course,  the  depth  of  water  will  increase  to  20  and  i^ 
and  some  casts,  perhapa,  of  24  or  25  fathoma,  (if  you  are  aet  neither  to  tiie  wetfvkrf 
nor  to  the  southward  of  it,)  and  the  bottom  wfll  change,  first  to  sandy  mud,  md  thes  \' 
dark  bine  mud,  as  you  approach  the  latitude  of  Loboa.  If  yon  are  set  to  the  eowlha*.-^ 
in  steering  S.  S.  W .  you  will  not  deepen  so  much.  The  bottom  wfll  keep  flmdy :  &:>: 
when  you  approach  the  latitude  of  Loboa,  you  wiU  have  no  more  diaa  19,  16.  and  :' 
ftthoms ;  but  if  you  are  set  to  the  southward  of  Loboa  a  few  milea,  yoo  ^rifl  linte  h^n 
casts  of  from  16  to  10  fiithoms,  and  may  rest  assured  of  being  on  the  psnlM  of  the  £l^ 
lish  Bank,  and  may,  therefore,  make  a  weat-nortfaeily  course,  true,  tlH  yoa  find  the  yfr 
torn  soften,  aa  it  is  aU  dark  blue  or  neenish  mud  in  the  channel,  between  the  fiml  ni^r 
of  the  Enghsh  Bank,  and  the  nor£  shore,  aU  the  wi^  up  to  Monte  Video,  in  ^  ^ 
way  from  L«oboa.  When  off  Loboa,  if  the  weather  threaten,  and  it  abonld  be  Krlr  % 
blow,  a  ship  will  find  safe  anchorage  in  the  harbor  of  Makkmado,  aheltared  frooa  aoas^- 
ly  winds  by  the  Island  of  Goritti,  which  bears  N.  42^  W.,  true,  11  or  12  miiee  from  Lj- 
bos.  As  I  have  never  been  in  Maldonado  myself^  I  ahaO  insert  here  what  CapC  Boartrr 
aays  about  it. 

^  *  The  Spanish  sunreya  of  this  bay  lay  down  a  aoflicient  depth  of  water  Ibr  any  se: 
between  any  part  of  the  island  and  the  main;  however,  it  connotbe  safely  entered,  fan:  " 
smaD  vessels,  except  tiie  westward ;  and  you  mnat  not  go  ferther  in  than  to  fariiif  the  N 
W.  point  of  Ooritti  to  bear  S.  S.  W.  i  W.,  or  S.  W.  by  S.,  by  compaaa,  with  4k  cr : 
fetfaoma,  good  atrong  clay.  With  aoutheriy  winds  there  is,  in  Uie  east  paeange,  a  Im«tt 
swell ;  snd  ihe  water,  from  the  ground  being  nneren,  breaks  almost  the  whole  "way  acr>> 
in  bad  weather.  The  Diomede,  (fiftr-gun  ship,)  passed  tiirough  it  to  the  ancfaorase  >- 
fore  its  dangers  were  known,  and  had  not  leas  than  18  feet ;  but  there  are  places  wbe^ 
there  is  so  Uttle  as  H  fethom;  and  it  is  very  irregular.  There  is  a  bed  of  rocks  to  :> 
south  of  Garitti :  the  marks  fer  it  are,  the  Tower  of  Maldonado  north,  and  the  ooter  ]Mr. 
of  Point  del  Este  E.  N.  E.  |  E. 

«*  *  In  the  direct  line  of  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  from  the  weatward,  ia  a  bed  of  n<i5 
where  there  are  parts  having  only  3  and  quarter  less  3  fathoms.  The  bearings,  take^  r 
the  rocks  are,  N.  £.  point  of  Goritti,  E.  i  S. ;  N.  W.  point  of  ditto,  E.  bv  S.  4  S. :  S.  W 
point  of  ditto,  S.  E.  by  S.;  Point  Ballena,  W.  by  N.  1  N.;  thehiUof  Pan  de  Ana: 
just  within  the  extreme  of  Point  Ballemu 

**  *  In  mid-channel,  between  these  rocks  and  the  island,  are  6|  and  7  fetfaoms.     Tltz 
distance  from  the  island  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.    There  are  7  frofaome  dwe  \ 
them,  all  round  the  western  side.    The  watering  place  is  on  the  main,  ckee  inr  m  batt'^r; 
The  stream  loses  itself  in  Ae  sand,  except  when  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  and  yov  hmr*  ^ 
roll  the  casks  about  60  yards  over  the  sand.     The  water  is  veiy  good. 

**  *  Having  Lobos  bearing  N*  by  W.,  by  compass,  distant  3  or  4  milea,  yoa  wiD  ht'- 
about  18  faSioms;  and,  in  making  a  compass  course,  W.  i  S.,  by  ground-lQ^  (han^ 
due  regard  to  the  wind  and  current  at  the  time,)  you  wiD  make  the  Island  of  Fk-^v^ 
ahead  of  you.  In  this  track  your  soundings  will  gradually  decrease  from  18  to  13  fetb^  zi 
due  south  of  Black  Point,  and  to  7  or  8  fethoms  when  you  approach  widiin  nine  ar  sea 
miles  of  Flores.' 

**  Though  Captain  Bouverie  says,  *  You  may  run  quite  up  to  Monte  Video,  eatfaer  :▼ 
night  or  day,  by  making  a  due  west  coiurse,  first  trring  the  current  to  make  allow 
it;*  and,  diough  I  have  frequently  done  it  myself  yet  I  would  not  recommend 
general  rule  to  be  fi>llowed  by  strangers  at  the  River  Plata.  Great  care  and 
the  course  made  good,  and  to  the  soundings,  are  indispensably  requiaite  in 
attempt  to  conduct  vessels  during  the  night,  in  any  part  of  thia  river ;  and  even 
been  but  too  often  insufficient  to  save  ships  from  destruction.  But,  in  merdMut  t 
I  fear  we  cannot  always  expect  to  find  those  quafities ;  and,  dieiefiire,  I  withlaold  =v 
opinion  of  its  being  advisable  for  them  to  run  in  the  night ;  neither  can  it  be  done  b^  watm- 
of-war,  without  some  risk. 

*«  Fk)res  bears,  by  the  world,  W.  4<>  W  N.  fr6m  Lobos,  distant  52  miles.  It  l>ef 
nearly  N.  £.  and  S.  W.,  has  a  amall  hummock  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  eadi  ead :  t£i£ 
to  the  S.  W.  being  39  feet  hi^.    Between  these  the  land  is  low  and  manl^,  aad  ercr- 
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flowed  lometimeB  between  the  central  and  N.  £.  hammock.    It  may  be  seen  at  the 
distance  of  5  or  6  leagues  from  the  ship's  deck,  in  clear  weather. 

**  There  is  good  sLhch'orage  all  round  this  island,  but  a  reef  extends  in  a  N.  W.  direc- 
tion from  the  north  (loint  about  a  mile.  Seals  and  sea  lions,  and  various  aquatic  birds 
resort  to  the  small  islands  as  well  as  to  Loboa;  and  in  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember great  quantities  of  very  excellent  eggs  may  be  procured.  With  the  wind  easterly, 
boats  may  land  on  the  western  side  of  F lores,  particularly  in  a  small  cove  very  near  the 
S.  W.  part  of  the  island.  From  Flores,  W.  N.  W.,  the  Caretas  Rocks,  (above  water) 
are  distant  about  5  miles,  and  there  are  5  fathoms  between  them.  The  south,  at  the 
distance  of  11  miles  from  Flores,  is  the  north  part  of  the  English  Bank,  on  which,  in  that 
latitude,  35°  8'  S.,  there  are  about  12  feet  water.  The  depth  of  water  between  Flores 
and  the  English  Bank  is  7  fathoms  all  the  way  across,  to  within  a  very  little  distance  of 
both.  The  English  Bank,  in  lat.  35°  12',  generally  breaks,  and,  with  a  low  river,  is  above 
water  in  some  places.  Its  extent,  to  the  southward,  has  not  yet  been  accurately  defined ; 
and  for  70  or  80  miles  to  the  south-eastward  of  it  the  ground  is  said  to  be  foul  and  uneven^ 
and  has  not  been  explored. 

**  Between  the  Archimedes  and  the  English  Bank  there  is  a  swash  of  5  fathoms  water, 
(according  to  Capt.  Beaufort,  of  the  Roy^  Navy,  who  explored  these  banks  in  1807,) 
and  as  many  miles  wide. 

**  The  shoalest  part  of  the  Archimedes  Bank,  about  2}  fathoms,  is  4  miles  in  extent, 
about  north  and  south,  and  there  are  4  fieithomB  all  round  it.  The  centre  of  it  is  in  lati- 
tude 35°  12'  S.,  and  the  Monte  Video  bears  N.  22''  W.,  by  the  world,  from  it,  distant 
20  miles.  Besides  this  bank,  there  is  a  small  knoll,  in  lat.  35°  14'  S.,  which  is  true  S. 
from  the  Monte  Video,  21  miles,  and  has  not  more  than  3i  &thoms  of  water  on  it,  and 
about  4  fathoms  all  round  it. 

**  Passinff  to  the  southward  of  Flores,  at  the  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles,  you  have 
6i  or  7  fiithoms,  and  may  steer  W.  |  S.  to  pass  Point  Braba,  which  bears  true  W.  4° 
N.,  distant  4  leagues  from  the  S.  W.  end  of  Flores.  This  point  is  bolder  to  than  the 
land  to  the  westward,  between  it  and  the  town  of  Monte  Video,  and  may  be  passed  close, 
in  4i  or  5  &thoms,  at  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  The  best  andiorage  for  a 
frigate  off  the  town  of  Monte  Video,  is  with  Point  Braba  bearing  W.  by  N.  i  N.;  die 
caSiedral  N.  E.  by  N. ;  and  the  mount  about  N.  W.  by  N.,  in  3i  and  4  fathoms,  2  miles 
or  more  from  the  town,  with  the  harbor  quite  open.    The  bottom  is  all  soft  mud. 

"  The  harbor  of  Monte  Video  is  very  shoal,  having  only  from  14  to  19  feet  water ;  but 
the  bottom  is  so  very  soft  that  vessels  receive  no  diamage  by  grounding  there.  Captain 
Bouverie  says,  *  A  S.  S.  W.  wind,  which  blows  risht  into  the  harbor,  and  causes  a  good 
deal  of  sea,  always  occasions  the  water  to  rise  a  fiithom  or  more.* 

**  In  a  long  continuance  of  fine  weather,  the  tides  sometimes  assume  die  appearance 
of  regularity ;  but  this  is  not  often  die  case.  They  are  governed  entirely  by  die  winds. 
The  winds  firom  the  southward  cause  die  water  to  run  out  on  the  north  shore  stronsest. 
Fine  weather  and  a  N.  W.  wind  make  the  water  lowest.  It  is  usual,  in  Monte  video 
harbor,  to  have  an  anchor  to  the  S.  E.,  and  another  to  the  S.  W.,  and  to  take  one  in 
abaft  from  the  northward ;  for  the  water  forced  in  by  the  soudierlv  wind,  sometimes 
rushes  out  with  astonishing  rapkiity ;  when  the  anchorage  to  the  north  b  of  the  greatest 
service. 

'*  The  Monte  Video  is  in  latitude  34°  53'  S.,  tongitude  56°  3'  W.  of  Greenwich ; 
being  1^  24'  W.  of  the  Island  of  Lobos,  and  2°  10'  E.  from  the  cathedral  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  On  die  summit  of  this  mount  is  a  fortified  building,  whose  base  is  42  feet  6 
inches  by  20  feet,  used  sometimes  for  a  lighthouse.  The  diameter  of  the  lantern  is  10 
feet  6  inches,  and  its  elevation  above  the  level  of  die  sea  475  feet.  At  the  base  of  the 
mount  are  several  runs  of  excellent  water,  particularly  in  two  small,  smooth,  sandy  bays, 
on  the  S.  W.  part  of  it,  where  ships  in  die  outer  road  m&r  supply  themselves  with  ease ; 
and  another  on  the  east  aide  of  the  mount,  just  abreast  of  Rat  Isknd,  adapted  to  ships  in 
the  harbor. 

•*  Giving  the  preference  to  the  passage  on  the  north  side  of  the  English  Bank,  espe- 
cially when  the  wind  is  any  where  between  S.  S.  E.  and  N.  N.  E.  on  passing  Lobos, 
because  it  may  be  expected  most  probably  to  shift,  if  it  does  at  all,  round  by  the  north  to 
the  westward;  though,  perhaps,  not  before  that  wind,  and  the  inset,  together,  might  carry 
a  ship  up  to  Monte  Video ;  yet  if  the  wind  shoukl  be  to  the  north-westward  at  the  time 
of  making  the  land,  it  may  be  pretty  confidently  expected  to  shift  next  to  the  westward 
or  S.  W.,  and  therefore  a  ship  should  not  strive  to  baat  up  round  Lobos  and  the  north 
channel,  acunst  an  outset,  but  stand  at  once  over  towards  Cape  St.  Antonio,  where,  by 
the  time  she  could  stretch  across,  she  would,  most  likely,  find  a  S.  S.  W.  wind  and  "S, 
W.  current  to  run  up  with,  along  a  weather  shore,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  or  to  Monte  Video, 
if  bound  thidier,  passing  to  the  westward  of  the  Bank  of  Archimedes,  in  about  5  fethoms 
water ;  or,  if  the  mount  should  be  seen  in  good  time,  never  to  bring  it  to  bear  to  the  west- 
ward of  north,  till  within  5  leagues  of  it. 
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*'  In  ffrtffilmg  to  the  toodiwird  from  abreait  of  Cape  St.  Mary*  with  tho  wiad 
westerly,  a  ship  will  have  from  18  to  24  or  25  fktfaoms  when  in  die  ktifde  if  Lom^ 
and  about  12  or  13  leagoes  to  the  eastward  of  it :  and,  making  a  S.  S.  £.  coane.  \i^ 
water  will  then  shoal  to  18, 16, 1 2,  or  11  fiithoms,  in  croesing  the  ridge,  whkh  ii  ]Eea«nZT 
composed  of  sand,  grey  speckled,  mixed  with  stones,  hereabouts ;  after  which  the  ctvc 
increases  gradually  to  35  or  36  fathonrw,  over  a  sandy  bottom,  in  latinKle  35^  40'  S^  uc 
longitude  53''  25'  W.  Id  the  latitude  of  36^  S.,  and  15  or  20  miles  frtfther  to  the  on- 
ward, you  will  deepen  off  the  bank  entirely.  A  ship  having  got  as  frr  to  the  ssolli  a«  -  - 
S.,  may  consider  herself  in  the  fair  way  for  proceeding  np  on  the  sooth  mde  cf  ths  Esr^^i 
Bank ;  and,  if  the  wind  serve,  a  tme  west  coarse  may  be  made  good. 

**Id  latitude  36°  S.,  the  depth  of  water  on  the  raeiidian  of  Cape  St.  Maiy  b  38  ^- 
oms,  and  the  bottom  fine  grey  sand,  like  ground  pepper. 

'*  Keeping  still  to  the  westvrard,  on  that  parallel  of  36°  S.,  the  depdi  dBueami  :»  > 
or  18  fathoms,  true,  south  of  Lobos ;  and  for  10  leagues  frrdier  you  have  from  tfait  id  '.: 
fathoms.  But  if  from  the  latitude  of  36°  S.,  on  the  meridian  of  Loboa,  you  make  a  «^. 
by  N.,  or  W.  by  N.  i  N.  course,  true,  you  will  shoal  the  water  to  8  <ir  7^  frtbosa.  c 
latitude  35°  45'  S.,  on  the  meridian  of  the  English  Bank.  The  qnali^  of  the  bos.- 
genendly,  in  this  track,  is  Mody,  mixed  with  small  stones ;  and  the  nearer  you  appri^- 
to  the  ridge  of  the  English  Bank,  it  is  intermixed  with  bits  of  sheila»  aad 
clay  or  mud. 

««From  latitude  35°  45'  S.,  due  S.  of  the  English  Bank,  a  W.  N.  W.  tnie 
latitude  35°  33'  S.,  will  bring  Monte  Video  to  bear  N.,  by  the  world,  in  about  6i  hsL^s^ 
mud,  at  the  distance  of  13  leagues  from  Point  Piedras ;  and  from  this  poaiimn  the  asr 
true  course  may  be  made  to  raise  the  land  about  Point  del  Indio,  if  boimd  up  to  B'ucsl^ 
Ay  res;  or  N.  W.,  or  more  northerly,  to  get  sight  of  the  Monte  Video ;  having  dne  rrfci 
to  the  set  of  the  current,  up  or  down  the  river,  that  you  may  neither  be  honed  «.  z- 
S.  E.  tail  of  the  Ortiz  Flats,  nor  on  the  western  part  of  the  Aichimedea  Bank.  T> 
bottom  above  this  is  soft  mud,  or  clay,  in  the  channela,  fit  for  safe  anchoraige.  la  bsi^^ 
35°  30'  S.,  or  thereabouts,  and  due  south  of  the  Archimedes  Bank,  or  aome  miles  frra? 
to  the  eastward,  I  have  been  told  by  some  persons  they  have  had  •»  little  aa  4  iufaon 
hard  ground. 

"  Ships  leaving  Monte  Video,  to  proceed  up  to  Buenos  Ayres,  must  be  very  atttrrjv 
to  the  lead ;  and  the  course  steered  across  the  river  must  be  very  carefully  regnhtoc " 
the  set  of  current  at  the  time.  If  the  weather  be  sufficiently  dear,  the  mount  is  the  z'^r 
sura  guide,  keeping  it  by  an  azimuth  compass,  on  the  magnetic  bearii^  N.  £.  by  > 
and  when  it  sinks  to  an  eye  in  the  top,  a  more  westerly  course  may  be  steered  to  n^^ 
the  knd  about  Point  del  Indio.  This  direction  is  intended  to  apply  particolarfy  to  fiW'^ 
or  any  ships  drawing  more  than  16  feet  water;  becaose  it  is  not  advisable  for  tfarc' 
cross  the  tail  of  the  Orta  FkOa  much  &rther  to  the  westward  than  a  true  S.  W.  rocy 
from  the  mount  vrill  take  them ;  for,  with  a  low  liver,  I  have  had  barely  3i  fstfaoc^  ■ 
the  Nerens,  with  the  mount  bearing  N.  35°  E.,  by  compasa,  distaot  10  leagatf^  ^' 
other  times,  I  have  sunk  the  mount  on  a  N.  53°  E.  magnetic  bearing,  and  had  u  ow- 
as  3^  fiithoms  water ;  but  the  river  was  then  well  filled. 

«« The  Ortiz  Bank  extends  from  lat.  34°  25'  S.  to  lai.  35°  15'  S.  Ships  pssm  br 
tween  the  Ortiz  and  the  south  shore,  have  only  to  keep  the  land  in  aigfat,  to  dear  :^* 
bank.  On  the  Chico  Bank  (the  smallest  of  the  Ortiz,  and  the  most  southern.)  tbtn » 
the  wreck  of  a  vessel,  the  mast  of  which  serves  as  a  beacon,  lying  about  12  miles  es^  ■ 
Kl  Embodo,  and  8  or  10  miles  west  from  the  S.  E.  buoy  on  the  CMz,  and  may  be  fu^ 
on  either  side,  as  there  are  3  fkthoms  very  near  it  all  round,  and  also  four  booys.  Ti^^ 
is  a  good  passage  between  the  Ortiz  Bank  and  Chico,  with  nothing  leas  than  4  frdioef- 
the  Urtiz  side  is  the  deepest. 

**  Soundings  on  approaching  the  south  aide  of  the  Ortiz  Bank  are  regular,  and  shajr: 
gradually.  When  yon  get  hard  bottom,  keep  off  a  little  and  deepen  into  31,  4^  or  S  ^ 
oins,  son  mud.  The  approach  to  the  Chico  is  not  safe  on  the  Ortiz  side,  as  yon  gel  r  ~ 
5  into  2  fathoms  directly,  in  some  places,  which  makes  it  safest  to  keep  on  the  ^*^' 
side  of  the  middle  passage.  The  middle  passage  is  soft  mod  until  very  near  the  huit- 
the  passage  between  the  Chico  and  the  shore  is  for  the  most  part  soft  mod.  t-s: ' 
many  places  it  will  change  suddenly,  and  appears  to  be  formed  of  hard  and  sott  n^ 
alternately.  You  will  carry  51,  5},  and  4  fathoms  in  the  channel,  and  the  panmgc  ^ 
from  4  to  6  miles  broad.     Tides  rise  in  the  river  about  5  feet  in  settled  weather. 

*'For  the  distance  of  full  17  miles  to  the  south-eastward  of  the  Ortiz  Beacon  tbtre* 
generally  no  more,  and  often  less  than  3i  fiithoms;  the  bottom  tough  day  neareets^ 
bank ;  and  in  some  pbices  fiuther  to  the  south-eastward,  aoft  mud,  not  more  doK  -: 
fathoms. 

^  After  sinking  the  mount  about  N.  £.  by  N.,  and  having  3i  fodioms,  a  W.  S.  W  ooor* 
will  raise  the  land  (if  the  weather  is  clear)  about  Point  del  Indio  to  the  eye  at  the  wtfi 
head ;  and  probably  you  will  not  have  more  than  3^,  or  at  best,  3i  fothmns.  The  arf^ 
and  land  near  Point  del  Indio  are  sometimes  visible  at  the  same  time. 
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"Point  del  Indio  is  in  ktitade  aboat  35^  16'  S.,  andt)*  56'  W.  of  the  Monte  Video, 
from  which  it  bean  S.  63^  W.,  by  the  world,  distant  50  miles.  There  is  little  more  than 
3  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  10  or  11  miles,  when  the  river  is  in  a  mean  state ;  fdrther  to 
the  southward,  and  off  Point  Piedraa,  there  is  only  that  depth  14  or  15  miles  offshore. 
Very  great  cantton,  therefore,  h  required  in  approaching  it ;  and  a  constant  lookout 
should  be  kept  for  the  land,  as  it  is  Tenr  low,  and  cannot  1^  seen  farther  than  12  or  13 
mtlefl,  in  any  weather,  from  the  deck  of  a  frigate. 

**  When  the  land  is  barely  raised  to  an  eye  19  or  20  feet  above  the  surfiice  of  the  water, 
a  W.  N.  W.  magnetic  course  will  lead  along  shore,  between  it  and  the  south  part  of  the 
Ortiz,  which  is  distant  about  14  miles  from  it;  and  between  them  there  is  no  where 
more  water  than  31,  but  mostly  3^  fathoms.  With  a  high  river,  I  have  had  a  quarter 
less  4  fathoms.    The  nearer  the  Ortiz,  &e  deeper  the  water. 

**  In  steering  up  W.  N.  W.,  with  the  land  seen  from  the  deck,  (if  clear  weather.)  yon 
wiD  have  3|  or  31  fathoms,  yet  if  the  river  is  low,  perhaps  some  casts  of  3  fathoms,  and 
raiae  a  remarkab  e  clump  of  trees,  called  Embudo,  whidi  are  much  taller  than  the  rest; 
highest  at  the  west  end,  and  lie  in  lat  35^  6'  S.,  and  in  long.  1^  16'  30"  W.  of  the  Monte 
Video,  or  57^  30'  E.  of  the  cathedral  of  Bnenos  Ayres.  At  some  distance  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Embudo  frees,  there  is  another  clump  about  the  same  height;  but  these 
being  highest  at  the  eaM  end,  are  sufficiently  distinguished  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  true 
£mbudo» 

**  When  in  3},  or  3i  fiithoms,  the  Embudo  trees  bear,  by  compaas,  W.  S.  W.,  the  8. 
£.  end  of  the  Cbico  Bank  will  bear  W.  N.  W.,  or  thereabouts,  10  or  11  miles  ftx)m  you ; 
and  you  must  now  determine  from  the  water  that  your  ship  draws,  and  the  then  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  and  state  of  the  weather,  whether  you  will  imiss  between  the  Chico  anA 
the  shore,  or  between  the  Ortiz  and  the  Chico.  I  have  passed  up  and  down  several 
timea  between  the  Chico  and  the  south  shore  in  the  Nereus,  lightened  in  her  draft  to  IS 
feet  3  inches ;  but  I  would  never  attempt  it  again  from  choice,  now  I  am  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  middle  channel  between  the  Chico  and  the  Ortiz,  and  have  every  reason  to 
belioTo  that  the  middle  ground  some  charts  lay  down  in  it,  does  not  exist. 

**  A  ship  not  drawing  more  than  15  feet  may  take  either  passage,  and  of  the  two,  ouglA 
perhaps  to  prefer  that  to  the  southward  of  the  Chico  Bank,  particularly  if  the  wmd 
should  be  weO  to  the  southvrard,  as  she  might  take  her  soundings  from  the  weather 
shore,  and  keeping  in  somewhat  more  than  her  own  draft,  run  up  alone  it,  and  by  not 
deepeninjg  above  3  fiithoros,  would  ensure  being  to  the  southward  of  tiie  Chico. 

**  The  S.  E.  end  of  the  Chico  Bank  bears  from  the  Embudo  trees  N.  32^  E.,  true« 
distant  lOi  miles,  and  £.  9^  N.,  13  miles  from  Atalara  church.  Its  latitude  there  is  34^ 
66'  30''  @.,  and  longitude  I*'  9'  W.  of  the  Monte  Video.  This  bank  runs  m  the  dh*eo- 
lion  of  N.  52^  W.,  true,  or  N.  65^  W.,  by  compass,  about  13  miles  to  its  N.  W.  end« 
*ffbich  la  in  latitude  H^  48'  50"  S.,  and  47'  E.  or  Buenos  Ayres  cathedral.  From  this 
N.  W.  end,  in  14  feet  water,  Atalaya  church  bears  S.  14*^  W.,  distant  11  miles ;  and 
Point  Santiago,  forming  the  Endenada  do  Barragan,  bears  W.  4^  N.,  14  miles  from  it. 
The  breadth  of  the  Chico  does  not  exceed  2  miles,  or  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  itk 
inner  edge  is  about  9  miles  from  the  shore.  The  water  between  it  and  the  shore  is  no 
where  more  than  3i  fathoms,  and  the  deepest  water  is  ak>ng  the  inner  edge  of  the  shoal* 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  it,  or  less  in  some  places.  About  midway  between  it 
and  the  shore  there  is  a  quarter  less  three  fathoms.  On  some  parts  of  the  Chico  there 
fs  rery  little  water,  and  within  the  limits  I  have  assigned  to  it,  no  more  than  14  feet. 
Thmre  was,  for  some  years,  the  mast  of  a  vessel  called  the  Pandora,  which  was  wrecked 
on  this  shoal,  in  lat.  34^  54'  S.,  about  5  miles  from  its  S.  E.  end,  which  proved  an  ex- 
cellent beacon  to  guide  ships  passing  it  on  either  side;  but  it  has  disappeared.  It  is  very 
necessary  tiiat  thrae  buoys  should  be  placed  on  this  dangerous  shoal,  to  mark  its  centre 
and  each  end. 

«» To  ships  drawing  less  than  15  feet,  it  is  only  further  necessary  to  recommend  care 
and  attention  on  approaching  Point  St  lago,  which  forms  bushy  and  distinct ;  and  when 
it  is  brought  to  bear  to  the  south-westward,  haul  out  into  the  stream  of  3i  fathoms,  to 
ronnd  outside  the  spit,  which  runs  about  N.  W.,  by  compass,  from  Point  St.  lago,  at 
least  10  or  11  miles ;  its  extreme  point,  in  2  fathoms,  being  5  miles  from  the  snore. 
When  two  remarkable  trees  on  Point  Lara  are  brought  to  bear  S.  by  E.  i  E.,  or  S.  S. 
£.,  by  eotnpass,  you  are  past  the  spit.  This  mark  will  also  lead  a  ship  of  dut  draft  of 
water  clear  to  the  westward  of  the  spit,  in  running  in  towards  the  Ensenada. 

**  After  passing  the  spit  of  Point  St  lago,  in  3|  wthoms,  a  W.  by  N.  northerly  ooursst 
hy  cooipass,  will  lead  up  to  the  outer  road  of  Bnenos  Ayres,  where  ai^  ship  may  safe^ 
-anchor  in  tito  water  she  draws,  if  the  river  is  low. 

•*  Fngates,  or  any  vessels  drawing  more  than  16  feet  water,  should  barely  ruse  the  land 
^bont  Pmnt  del  Indio  to  tlie  eye  on  deck,  and  borrow  nearest  tiie  Ortic;  more  particutarhr 
^rhen  the  fimbado  trees  are  brought  to  bear  asfiu^as  S.  W.  by  W.,  (magnetic ;)  for,  wita 
the  Embado  bearing  from  S.  W.  to  8.  S.  W.,  the  bottsm  is  flat,  off  to  3  fathoms,  full  7 
mtlea  firooi  the  shore,  and  chiefly  hard  chy*  Therefore,  when  the  Embudo  trees  bear  W. 
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S.  Wm  by  eooipass,  and  700  909  about  9 or  10 milea  off  ab<»re»  in  3|  fcriwrnw,  liym\m 
a  leading  wind,  haul  to  the  N.  W.  by  W.,  or  more  northerly;  ai  may  be  required  to  dor 
the  S.  E.  tail  of  the  Chico,  on  which  a  red  bnoy  ia  placed,  and  yoo  wiD  soon  deepei  jov 
water  to  4  fiithoms,  and  more  in  the  middle  channel,  between  the  Chioo  and  dw  O.11 
ShoaL  The  fair  coarse  through,  between  them,  ia  about  N.  W.  by  W.  i  W^  (m^Denc 
and  in  mid-channel  the  land  can  jast  be  diatininiished  from  the  quarter-deck  of  a  tn- 

re.  When  the  Embndo  trees  bear  S.  20°  W.,  by  compaM  yoo  wiH  be  abreutof  tti 
£•  end  of  the  Chico,  and  may  either  take  your  shoal  sonndingji  along  ila  nordien  «r 
outer  edge,  to  about  a  quarter  leea  four,  if  the  wind  is  southeriy,  or  if  the  wiad  be  ixita- 
erly,  or  easterly,  borrow  into  a  convenient  depth  along  the  southern  edge  of  die  Onat. 
I  believe  the  breadth  of  this  middle  channel  may  be  five  or  six  miles,  and  the  deptk  d 
water  from  4  to  5i,  and  even  6  fiBthoma,  in  the  (eir  way,  about  the  N.  W.  psit  of  k,  la: 
abreast  that  end  of  the  Chico.  The  quality  of  ground  all  the  way  thnwgh  diit  chusel 
is  generally  soft  mod,  and  fit  for  safe  anchorage* 

**  The  N.  W.  pitch  of  the  Chico  Bank,  on  which  is  a  red  buoy,  aa  before  meatinofi 
being  passed,  and  the  depth  of  water  5  or  6^  fathoms,  you  may  steer  by  oompssi  V.  if 
N.  i  N^  or  W.  by  N^  for  Buenos  Ayres,  taking  care  not  to  shoal  under  qoaiteriesiae 
off  ^Ensenada,  till  Point  Iiara  trees  bear  S.  S.  £.  A  little  more  than  hsif  wit&w 
Point  Lara  to  Buenos  Ayres  there  are  two  other  remarkaMe  trees.  When  moaned 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  die  Nereus,  in  19  feet  water,  and  the  bottom  soft  miid«  these  trees  hit. 
by  compass,  S.  l?^'  £.,  the  cathedral  S.  67<>  W.,  anlthe  spire  of  the  Recotela  Coovcst. 
S.  76«  WT Variation  12i  E.  P.  HEYWOOD.' 

ARII::L  rocks.— Coast  of  Buenoa  Ayres,  lat.  40°  1'  S^  loiig.  57o  37'  W.  Bob 
anppoaed  to  be  above  water. 

i^Ltnct  from  the  log-book  of  the  schooner  Ariel,  of  Whitehafeot  Thomas  Diiss,^ 
ter,  OQ  her  passage  from  Liverpool  to  Valparaiso,  Dec  22,  1827 : 

^*  At  11  houn  45  minutes  A.  M ^  moderate  breexes  from  the  N.  £.,  steeling  S.  S.  T« 
by  compass,  aaw  something  of  a  reddish  appearance,  a  little  above  water,  at  aboot  &H'*' 
ter  of  a  mile  distant.  Mauled  in  for  it,  sounded,  and  obtained  bottom  at  47  fothoms.  fia 
grey  sand.  The  object  seen  was  about  6  feet  above  the  water,  and  20  or  30  foot  iKr 
cumference,  but  more  extensive  underneath.  When  close  to,  we  saw  another  hfeaAJt 
about  2  or  3  cables'  length  to  the  N.  £.  of  the  first,  also  of  a  reddish  appearaaee.  T&r 
aea  was  breaking  over  them,  with  a  noise.  There  waa  some  aea-weed,  and  a  naaibef  < 
sea-birdB  about  diem.  These  rocks  lie  in  the  general  track  of  vessels  roand  CapeBA 
to  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  The  latitude  waa  obtained  by  a  good  mcridni  ^ 
tude  of  the  sun,  and  the  longitude,  by  good  lunar  observations  taken  that  daj,  lod  1* 
chrooometric  observations.  TU.  DIXON,  MaHir.' 

FALKLAND  ISLA.NDS,  the  Maluinas  of  the  Spaniards.— These  Mands  hate  brs 
different  oanies,  successively  imparted  by  the  older  navigaton.  Recently  they  have  >tK 
taken  possession  oC  in  a  formal  manner,  as  belonging  to  the  United  Provinces  of  S::3 
America.  And,  on  account  of  some  outrage  committed  by  the  settlers  <»n  Ameiicaa  ^tf- 
»  sels,  the  settlement  was  broken  up  by  the  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  Lexington,  in  the  year  I r." 
Since  then  they  have  been  :Bken  possessioo  of  by  order  of  the  British  xovernmeot. 

The  islands  and  islets,  in  general;  ^pear  eqoaky  Ueak  and  desolate,  {Nreseatiag  b£i^ 
shores  and  naked  limestone  mouotains,  with  no  other  vegetation  than  heath  and  v^ 
In  the  low  grounds  a  stratum  of  peat,  2  feet  thick,  oovera  a  bed  of  stone  or  slate.  Tar 
quadrupeds  are  wolves  and  foxes,  which  earth  themselves  alike.  Seals  and  sea  birds  n 
innumerable.  The  advantages  of  the  islands  are  their  excellent  harbora,  a  climate  ne- 
monly  temperate  and  healthy,  but  subject  to  great  vicissitudes.  The  mnniaig  wtxen^P' 
abundant.  Though  the  islands  have  no  wood,  there  is  no  want  of  fuel,  the  peat  »&yrix 
it  in  abundance.  Large  quantities  are  sometimes  found,  which  appear  to  cone  fituo :» 
south  and  west. 

These  islands  have  been  surveyed  by  Capt.  Robert  Fitaroy,  R.  N.,  and  the  offies« ' 
H.  M.  ship  Beagle,  in  1834,  and  the  chart  as  published  by  the  Admiralty  is  veiy  nfr^ 
Variation  18°  40'  E. 

Lieutenant  Grant,  commander  of  the  Lady  Nelson,  in  the  relation  of  his  vovurs 
New  South  Wales,  has  given  some  useful  remarks  on  these  islands.  He  stitei  *^ 
on  the  2]  St  January,  1602,  having  before  inteoded  to  touch  at  theae  islands,  tbey  c£» 
sately  to  an  anchor  in  Hope  Bay,  or  Little  West  Point  Harbor,  in  the  N.  W.,  asd'.:^ 
proceeds  as  follows : 

^*Our  intention  had  been  first  to  touch  at  a  cluster  of  islands  to  the  westwaid.  ci>> 
J  New  Islands  by  the  Americans,  who  are  the  most  constant  visiton  of  Ealkner's  bk:^ 

On  New  Islands  are  fou  od  plenty  of  coats  and  hoge.  They  lie  about  30  miles  S.  S.  V> 
fay  compass,  from  West  Bay,  as  a  N.  N.  E.  course  carried  us  from  them  dear  to  thf  ^^ 
trance  of  West  PoinL     They  are  distinguished  by  a  particular  saddle  isluBd  and  a  ^ 

*Theie  is  a  good  harbor  at  ihia  place. 
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standing  Bepiirately  from  each  other.    Thay  are  a  little  t6  the  norAward  of  Beaver  Island, 
and  may  be  easily  iband  by  the  two  remarkable  islands  iust  mentioned. 

''As  it  18  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  mariners,  when  in  want  of  water  or  refresh- 
ments, to  obtain  every  possible  information  in  order  to  secure  a  port  amongst  this  foul- 
weather  group  of  islands,  which  purpose  may  be  defeated  by  the  smallest  oversight,  I 
think  that  a  few  remarks  made  in  the  run  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

**  Havinff  made  New  Islands,  the  westerly  wind,  which  i^enerally  prevails,  blowing  very 
strong,  and  in  squalls,  would  not  permit  us  to  anchor.      We  were,  therefore,  under  the 
necessity  either  of  making  the  harbor  of  West  Point,  or  running  in  the  night  through  a 
pscssage  among  the  Jaaons,  well  known  to  be  full  of  rocks  and  shoals,  many  of  them  not 
laid  down  in  any  chart*     I  have  before  observed,  that  30  miles  N.  N.  E.,  by  composs 
brought  us  to  the  entrance  of  West  Point  Harbor.      In  this  run  there  are,  on  the  right 
hand,  a  few  small  flat  islands,  called  Pass  Islands.     These  ought  to  be  liept  on  board, 
near  enough  to  see  the  surf  breaking  on  them;  and  soon  after  a  remarkable  island,  with 
a  steep  side,  will  present  itself,  having  the  appearance  of  a  split  in  the  middle,  which 
has  given  it  the  name  of  Split  Island.     Here  we  observed  the  btitude,  at  noon,  to  be 
51^  14'  south,  when  it  bore  E.  N.  E.,  by  compass,  dtstsnt  three  miles.    The  split  must 
be  brought  to  bear  south  by  west  in  running  in,  and  north  by  east  in  coming  out.     Ob- 
serving this,  a  vessel  will  find  itself  in  the  fair  way;  and  right  ahead  in  coming  in,  or  right 
astern  going  out,  a  sight  will  be  had  of  West  Point  entrance,  making  at  Arst  like  three 
hummocks,  to  the  right  of  which  is  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.     The  small  harbor  on  the 
left  is  preferable  to  the  larger  one  on  the  right,  though  anchorage  may  be  found  in  both, 
but  frwh  water  may  more  readily  be  had  in  the  little  harbor.    Both  these  together  form 
neariy  an  oval,  divided  by  the  passage  which  runs  directly  through,  where  the  tides  of 
flood  and  ebb  alternately  enter.    A  vessel  must,  therefore,  haul  close  round  the  rocks  on 
the  south  side,  to  get  into  the  litde  harbor  for  the  ebb  tide,  with  which  she  must  go  in, 
vnJess  it  blows  very  strong,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  stem  the  flood,  both  tides  running  here 
with  great  rapidity,  and  when  it  blows  hard,  raising  a  confused  sea.    There  is  a  sandy 
beach  at  the  top  of  the  harbor,  oflT  whKh  a  vessel  may  choose  her  depth  of  water  to  an- 
chor in.     In  eoing  oat  of  the  harbor,  the  northern  passage  is  most  eligible;  and  a  west- 
erly wind,  wiui  a  coarse  K.  by  £.,  by  compass,  will  carry  a  vessel  out,  provided  she  ger 
under  wa.y  at  the  first  of  tfie  ebb. 

^  Five  «mall  perpendicular  rocks,  called  l3ie  Needle  Keys,  appear  when  out,  standing 
together,  bearing  N.  E.  by  E.,  or  thereabouts,  from  the  harbor's  mouth.  It  is  best  to 
leave  them  on  the  right;  but  should  there  be  little  wind,  and  the  tide  strong,  as  was  the 
ease  when  we  passed  diem,  a  vessel  may  ao  ckwe  to  the  right  of  them.  The  tide  must 
be  attended  to,  as  it  runs  strongly  betwixt  them.  The  water  close  to  them  is  very  deep, 
as  we  were  carried  by  the  tide  near  enough  to  throw  any  thing  upon  them.  The  bot- 
tom is  very  foul,  so,  that  If  an  anchor  is  let  go,  it  is  a  chance  tf  it  is  ever  recovered;  and 
should  the  wind  oontinae  light,  the  tide  of  flood  nciaking,  a  vessel  may  anchor  at  Sedco 
Island,  if  rile  can  get  as  fiir  down,  where  10  fistthoms  water  will  be  found,  with  a  sanay 
bottom,  within  2  or  3  miles  of  the  shore.  From  Sedge  Island  a  N.  by  E.  course  will  cany 
a  vessel  clear  ont  to  sea. 

•*  It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  if  a  vessel  is  obliged  to  leave  the 'Needle  Keys  on 
her  left  hand,  the  nearer  she  keepa  to  them  the  better,  and  even  to  haul  over  on  the  lar- 
board aide  after  she  is  past,  as  she  will  have  die  more  room  to  weather  a  ledge  of  rocks 
Ifing  at  a  considerable  distance  out  from  Saunder's  Point  This  passage  Is  much  pre- 
ferable to  mnning  through  the  Jasons.** 

THE  GREAT  AND  WESTERN  ISLES,  as  described  by  Captain  WeddeR.— 
The  entrance  of  PORT  EOMONT,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Great  Island,  may  be  des- 
eried  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  and  may  be  entered  by  steering  S.  E.  by  S,,  which 
will  lead  in  safely.  On  advancing  you  will  pass  two  rocky  islets,  which  lie  about  nine 
miles  N.  N.  W.  from  the  entrance;  by  passing  within  half  a  mile  of  the  western  side  of 
these,  the  coarse  in  will  be  about  S.  S.  E.  i  E. 

Captain  Wcddell  has  observed,  that  the  site  of  the  English  settlement  at  this  port  was 
certainly  ill  chosen.  The  ruins  of  part  of  the  town  still  remain,  standing  on  the  south  side 
of  a  fnoantain  not  less  than  600  feet  high.    The  settlers,  it  appeared,  had  extended  their 

Eirdens  to  the  westward  of  this  mountain,  so  that,  daring  the  winter,  the  solar  rays  must 
ave  been  almost  lost  to  them  during  the  greater  part  ofthe  day. 
The  harbor  is  spacious,  even  to  a  mult;  for  its  great  size,  during  strong  winds,  renders 
communication  wi^h  the  shore  inconvenient.  The  best  anchorage  is  immediately  off  the 
creek  at  the  foot  ofthe  ruins,  bearing  N.  N.  W.,  in  9  ftithoms  of  water,  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mite  from  shore.  A  reef  extends  from  the  east  point  of  the  creek,  but  may  be 
known  by  the  kelp  which  grows  upon  it.  The  ground  is,  however,  so  tough  diat  the  an- 
chor will  not  be  raised  without  great  labor. 

The  best  watering  place  in  this  port  is  at  the  head  of  die  creek,  and  the  most  expe- 
ditioas  method  of  obtaining  water  is  to  fill  tho  casks  at  tow  water  mark,  and  raft  them 
ofiT  to  tiM  Toasal.     Pael  nsay  be  obtahiad  by  dlgghig  peat,  dtoot  100  yards  above  the  top 
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oftfaecrMk;  Int  It  ramiieB  diyiagp  and  k  noi  mi  food  m  llvk  finuid  al 

The  tide,  on  the  foil  and  chuig^  Haw  at  10  minalM  past  7,  aad  liaat  dbaat  9  fat 
A  few  Tean  ago  refreahmeotB  were  pieatilbl  ia  tbia  port*  aa  there  were  mamj  hap, 
which  bad  been  left  by  the  aettlerar  mnninc  wild  onSauuden^  Idamd ;  bat  dMj  ve  wm 
aearlj  extinct.  U|daiid  geete,  wfaidi  a  few  yeara  i^  were  very  nnawei,  wn  mm 
acarcely  to  be  fbimd;  to  tlut  the  only  aappttea  which  any  be  expected  are  dacbi  ai 
gaeae  which  food  on  fiahy  aahrtinfea  oa  the  ihareay  and  thoa  very  aoan  baaoBe  bummi 
to  thetaate. 

The  nest  principal  anchoragB  to  Port  Emont  ii  WtH  Pmml  Harhar^  at  die  inrtn 
extremity  of  the  soatbem  land  of  Byroa'a  Seood.  There  are  two  paaaacaa  iato  it  aw 
on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  aoath.  The  Jamm  Islamds  lying  to  tte  N.  W.  at 
■nieh  in  the  way  of  the  former;  and  theae  ialanda  rnnat  be  cantiooaly  avoided  ii  ik 
nil^t  and  in  nnaettled  weather,  aa  the  tide  raaa  ao  atrong  and  irregalBr  amoagrttfaeaii 
to  render  a  abip  almoat  nnmanag^ile. 

Jlu  MmAetn  passage  io  West  PovU  Harhsr  ia  eaaS^  made  by  being  carafaL  aka 
coming  from  the  weatward,  to  hanl  doae  round  Weat  Point  Uand,  ao  aa  to  eaaarwiikt 
on  the  larboard  aide;  for,  by  neglecting  thU  precantioo,  with  the  wind  frooi  the  wartaai 
yoo  may  foil  to  leeward  of  the  paaaage,  and  find  it  difltealt  to  work  oat  of  the  ke-kn. 
into  which  a  heavy  awell  freqaeotly  roh.  The  ktitade  of  the  anchorage  kerOft  accorAig 
to  Captain  WeddeB,  k  51<>  24'  16",  aad  the  bmgilade  k  aboat  60o  51'. 

The  beat  anchorage  in  Weat  Point  Harbor  k  abreaat  of  a  aaaail  tmm  on  Iha  wA 
aide,  in  5  fiithoma,  ower  a  bottom  of  aaad  and  mad*    The  stream  of  tide  kere  k  tcuak 

Srrceptible,  althenf^  it  riaea  aboot  9  feet  by  the  ahan,  and  flowa,  oa  lal  uai  ckavi 
ya,  at  7h.  30m.  Water  aaay  be  obtained  at  the  head  of  the  cove;  and  at  the  hucd 
the  harbor  there  k  ako  a  run  of  water,  in  whkh  moleta  may  be  caogihi  hj  eoaamdiit 
a  fish- weir.  Water  k  abundant  during  the  >pn%  and  aotamn,  not  ooly  here,  kea 
Beaver  lakad,  to  the  S.  W.,  aad  at  Little  Port  Egmaat,  in  the  weat  aide  of  the  fmtp 
Ip  the  greater  port  of  the  aamct  name. 

At  die  weat  end  of  Weat  Point  laknd  k  a  lookoiy  of  tibe  aiHll  AJhataoaa,  wUeka 
October  aiforda  a  good  aapply  of  egp.  Sobm  braah-wood  growa  aiovnd  the  oove, tet 
k  too  amall  to  be  naefoL 

In  proceeding  duoogh  the  gat  of  Weat  Point  from  the  aaathwaid,  wi^  ebb-lida»aW 
luna  to  the  N.  £.  widi  great  rapidity,  the  great  harbor,  when  opened*  auMt  ba  bMdf 
entered,  in  order  to  arokl  beii^  awept  to  the  northward  by  the  alraam. 

NEW  ISLAND,  to.— From  die  aoatk  eoUaMe  of  Weat  Point  Harkor,  New  Uai 
lea  S.  2S<*  W.,  22  mileadktaat;  aad  upon  dieeaatem  aideofdik  kknd  k  Sk^Erw^ 
Mew  Island  k  moantunona,  and  ita  weatem  aide  praaeati  a  range  of  frig;ktlnl 
one  of  which  k  550  feet  abaae  the  aeai  which,  in  weateriy  atoima,  beata 
with  extraordjaaiy  violence.  The  eaatera  aide,  on  die  eontraiy,  faBa  aloping 
forming  baya;  and  of  theae  Ship  Harbor  k  the  third  from  dm  aooth. 

On  coming  from  the  weatward,  in  kdtade  bl"^  42",  New  lakad  may  he  wmiSkit 
dngaiahed  by  ita  being  the  moat  northerly  larn  iakad  of  that  cloator,  and  fay  tvoika 
lying  off  ita  north  emC  called  Saddklak  and  North  Head:  between  theee  and  Iha  aaa 
and  of  New  laknd  k  a  clear  paaaaga;  bnt  in  whiah,  daring  atoong  wiada»  tka  tideii|fk 
fiolendy. 

Skip  Harbor^  being  the  preferable  anchonga,  k  die  moat  to  be  raconmendad.  !> 
proceeding  to  it  with  a  atrong  weateriy  wind,  on  ronnding  the  north  end  of  New  hfaai 
the  aail  on  the  ahip  ahonld  be  particularly  attended  to,  aa  the  gaata  of  wind  off  dK  to 
knd  bkw  with  great  violence.  With  the  wind  at  S.  W.  die  aonth  paaaaga  mr  * 
choaen:  bat  it  k  to  be  noticed  that  a  daatar,  called  the  Seal  Roeks^  Ka  off  the  aa^n| 
of  the  iaknd,  between  which  and  the  rocka  k  the  beat  paaaaga,  and  by  keeping  vidrt 
the  edge,  off  die  kelp,  which  extanda  to  a  abort  dktance  from  the  end  of  tke  iaknd,  tk0 
k  nodai^ier. 

The  email  roand  ialea,  oo  the  eaatem  aid^  of  New  laknd,  hare  good  channah  ai^ 
and  between  them  Ship  Harbor  may  be  eaaily  recognised  by  ita  haTing  a  anal  a*> 
Ship  JUand^  in  it.  Behind  thk  k  the  beat  anchorage,  in  7  fothoma,  in  a  bottom  d  af 
d^y,  with  the  aonth  point  of  Ship  lakad  bearing  S.  £l,  covering  tibe  S.  £.  pointad* 
bay.    The  anchorage  k  perfectly  hmd-kcked. 

Good  water  may  be  obtained  at  a  aandy  beach  abreaat  of  the  anchorage,  bnt  kik^ 
be  taken  at  8  or  10  yarda hi^er  than  the  preaent  pool  on  the  bank;  otfaerwiae  it  ar  ^ 
brackkh  and  nndrinkable.  flxceOent  peat  u  abandant,  eapecially  on  Ship  lale.  Ia  orptf 
to  get  it  dry,  it  k  neceaaary  to  pnl  it  from  the  aidea  of  the  pit,  not  very  deep;  toj* 
diere  are  aeveral  peat-holea,  by  working  them  akemataly,  the  maleriat  amy  W  pncnv 
in  a  atate  fit  for  nae. 

PORT  EDGAR,  on  die  S.  E.  aide  of  die  Weatem  Idand,  haa  beea  daaciiei  if 
Goptota  W.  F.  Owen,  Commander  of  H.  M.  S.  Eden,  in  1830.  The  Eden  wMferef 
into  thk  place,  by  atrem  of  weather,  when  on  her  wvj  from  Cape  Hem  to  Rk  ^^""^ 
m  dm  month  of  March.    CafCain  Owen  daaeribaa  it  aaa  beandfol  port,  hariqgai^*' 
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vantBgut  for  a  settleipesl;  widli  abiudaiico  of  water,  peat,  good  loil,  and  etoek.  The 
depth  of  water,  in  the  middle  of  the  eotraiice,  ib  18  nthomB,  and  the  seneral  depth  id 
the  port  IB  from  10  to  17  iathcmiB,  esLceptuig  where  the  appearance  of  weed  Indlcatea 
less.  *The  entrance  of  the  harbor,  between  the  two  points  LeTen  and  £den,  ib  210  &th- 
oiDB  acroBB,  but  150  only  clear  of  the  weed  off  each  point,  and  there  is  a  depth  ef  4  fath- 
oms akmgBide  these  points.  No  stream  of  tide  was  observed  during  the  last  three  days  of 
the  moon*B  Ifrst  quarter,  and  a  rise  and  fiill  of  only  three  feet. 

Capttf  n  Oweo  further  obserres,  that  a  convenient  port  is  much  wanted  on  the  Bonth- 
ern  coast  of  the  West  Falkland  Island;  for  ships  are  frequently  caught  in  furious  south- 
ern gales,  in  rounding  Cape  Horn,  and  sometimes  suffer  much  injury.  Such  a  port  as 
that  of  £dgar  would  not  only  afford  such  shelter,  but  is  convenient  to  start  from  with  the 
first  of  a  north  or  ^.  W.  wind,  which  would  carry  them  clear  round.  It  would  answer 
much  better  as  a  private  speculation  in  the  hands  of  an  mdependent  company,  and  bein^ 
a  free  port,  than  as  a  public  concern.  There  is  no  timber  to  be  seen;  but  Captam  Owen 
is  of  opinbn  that  EngHsh  woods  would  grow  in  the  sheltered  valleys  and  on  the  northern 
and  eastern  sbpes  of  the  hilb. 

The  Eden  was  overtaken  by  a  furious  gale  between  Beauchene  Island  and  the  S.  W. 
extremity  of  the  Eastern  Falkland,  with  thick  snow  and  hail  storms ;  when,  not  being 
able  to  weather  Beauchene  Isle,  nor  to  see  around.  Captain  Owen  was  obliged  to  seek  a 
port.  Two  days  afterward,  the  Durance,  a  French  frigate  store-ship,  was  placed  in  si- 
miMur  eireumstanceB,  and  Just  weathered  Beauchene* 

THE  EASTERN  ISLAND.— This  island  is  fovorably  situated,  both  for  oolonisatioft 
and  for  the  refreshment  oi  vessell  bound  round  Cape  Horn.  Its  pfoximity  to  the'Capoi 
and  ita  excellent  harbois,  most  of  which  are  of  easy  access,  with  good  holding  ground,  and 
sufficient  depth  of  water  for  even  first-rate  men-of-war,  would  atone  make  it  a  valuable 
posseseion.  Whilst  the  fiibcilities  it  affords  for  exercising  ships*  comtpanies  ashore,  without 
Ihe  risk  of  losing  diem,  together  with  the  abundance  of  wiki  cattle  and  anti-seorbutio 
herbs  found  there,  point  it  out  as  a  most  desirable  resort  for  ships  which  have  been  k>ng 
Bftsea. 

In  steering  into  most  of  the  harbors,  little  other  direction  is  necessary  than  to  keep  oat 
of  tlie  kelp,  which  gmrs  prafose)y  on  all  the  rocks;  but  as  Berkeley  Sound  is  both  the 
moat  fire^ented,  and  in  some  respects  the  best^  the  following  more  specific  instructiona 
may  be  men  regarding  it:  * 

rcs#eM  (ig^pr9aeking  Berkdev  Smmd,  from  the  northward,  should  endeavor  to  make 
til*'  land  10  or  16  miles  west  of  the  port,  the  prevailing  winds  being  westerly ;  and  when 
approachung  from  the  soatb?rard  ahould,  in  like  manner,  make  allovranoe  for  tiie  eurrentSy 
which  frequently  run  very  strong  to  the  northward. 

When-  efUering  the  Somd^  a  suflloient  berth  most  be  given  to  a  ledge  of  rodts,  new 
ealled  thtt  Volunteer  Reeks,  which  run  out  from  the  north  point  about  a  mile  and  a  quar* 
ter;  oatside  of  which,  in  nearly  the  same  line,  at  a  farther  distance  of  about  a  mile,  is  a 
aiscie  aanken  rock,  with  only  6  feet  on  it  at  low  tide.  When  these  rocks  are  cleared, 
and  the  Sound  is  fairly  entered,  there  is  no  dmger,  except  from  a  small  ledge  of  rocka 
off  Eagle  Point,  about  two  cables'  length  from  the  shore,  with  kelp  growing  all  over  il^ 
and  therefore  easily  seen.  Above  this  point  the  Sound  is  ouite  dear  iXSk  well  up,  when 
a  ledge  of  five  or  six  black  rocks  will  be  seen  on  the  north  siae,  behind  whkh  is  an  excel- 
lent harbor,  called  Johnson's  Harbor,  with  good  hokling  cround  in  6  or  7  fothoms,  and 
greater  convenience  for  watering  than  in  any  other  part  of  ttie  bay. 

If  a  ahip,  on  endeavoring  to  enter  Berkeley  Sonnd,^  find  the  wind  blowing  hard  down, 
which  in  often  the  case,  and  is  thus  prevented  setting  to  a  suitable  anchorage  in  the  bay, 
■he  may  enter  a  good  port  which  exists  immediately  sonl^  of  the  entrance  of  the  sound. 


•  B8aKBi.BY  Souiia  is  tha  Pasrto  d«  Is  &Mad  of  the  Spamaids,  and  ths  Aeant^  Bay  of  the 
French.  It  was  at  the  N.  W.  pan  of  this  harbor  that  the  latter,  under  M.  de  Bougainville  had 
thair  aetUement  in  1764,  as  alraady  noticed.  ▲  partienlar  bat  very  imperfect  plan  of  it  is  given  in 
the  journal  of  the  voyage,  by  nrhich  it  appe are  to  be  mora  than  a  league  wide  at  the  en  trance,  ex* 
tending  eaat  and  west  three  leagaea,  to  four  ialands  which  lie  in  the  inner  part  of  the  harbor ;  three 
on  the  north,  and  one  on  the  eoath,  side.  The  latter  is  the  largest,  and  was  called  Pmguim  or 
Btirnt  iMlmnd,  though  now  it  appears  under  the  name  of  Hog  bland  and  Zoiig'  IHaud*  The  soundings 
to  the  space  between  these  islands  decrease  from  7  to  3  fathoma.  On  the  south  aide  of  the  en* 
tmnce,  northward  of  Cape  Pembroke,  are  two  isles,  Kidney  and  Bird  hlawds  ;  and  at  about  four 
piiUa  eouth»eaatward  from  the  same  cspe  is  a  reef  called  the  South  S^al  Rocks. 

The  90iiUmont  ^f  Fori  Lenio  ia  aeeurely  situated  along  the  edges  of  a  small  bay,  which  has  a 
narrow  entrance  into  It  out  of  the  Sound ;  this  entrance,  in  the  time  of  the  Spaniards,  was  com- 
manded by  two  forts,  both  now  lying  in  ruins. 

Tbn  buildings  constrained  by  ths  Spaniards  were  remarkaMs  for  their  thick  walls  of  stone. 
They  are  very  straggling,  eovering  a  space  of  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth.     Among  them  an  the  ramains  of  one  used  ae  a  chnreh,  and  another  as  a  hospital. 

Cmftmm  /Msssf ,  who  tonohed  hses  in  Novaaibsr,  18S0,  has  observed  that  a  re^tdag  yard  coald 
be  eaaily  eetablished,  and  would  be  both  a  gieat  public  and  plivata  benefit* 
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•nd  ibont  two  and  a  half  mil«0  froni  the  small  iabiida  in  ita  mondi.    nria  is  calad  Part 
William  or  Harriet's  Baj;  It  is  of  easy  acceaa,  and  fresh  water  mmy  be  eaaOj  tiUaieed  it 
it.     In  entering,  ships  should  keep  on  the  north  shore,  about  two  cafalesP  length 
the  tide  runs  strong.    The  flood  runs  to  the  southward,  and  the  ebb  to  tbo  N.  E. 

Southward  of  Beitelej  Sound,  the  coast  should  not  be  approached  ton  near*  pi 
ly  in  thick  weather;  there  being  no  correct  chart  of  it,  and  manj  low  and  daBg< 
ands  lying  off,  some  of  them  eren  out  of  sijsht  of  the  land,  particniariy  to  the  aoatfaward. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  Eastern  Island,  Captain  WeddeU  has  said,  the  mnAarmgiB  'm  f£ 
the  ruins  of  St.  Louis,  12  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  Sound.  The  renmiBB  «  abo« 
30  houses,  which  had  been  well  built,  are  still  standing.  It  is  matter  of  regret  that  lbs 
French  emigrants  were  not  allowed  to  remain,  as  a  setdement  at  this  point  of  the  Soa&- 
Atlantic  would  evidently  afford  great  facilities  to  narigatioii.  The  exteiisiie  tncks  sf 
ground,  weU  clothed  with  gr*"^  <u^  the  quanti^  of  fine  c^tle  running  wild  on  the  lA- 
and,  are  sufficient  proofr  of  its  being  a  country  that  might  be  settled  to  adranttte.  T%t 
winters  are  mild,  the  temperature  Mng  seldom  so  low  as  the  freeaing  point-  The  soca 
wind,  however,  is  cold  and  stormy,  but  it  is  not  frequent :  the  prevaifiBg  iwinds  are  b^ 
tween  S.  W.  and  N.  W.,  which,  blowing  from  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  are  eondbrlih7 
temperate. 

The  climate  appean  to  be,  in  general,  much  more  temperate  now  than  it  was  frrv 
years  ago ;  the  cause  of  which  may  probably  be  that  immense  bodies  of  ice  'were  iha 
an  Dually  found  In  the  latitude  of  50^.  This  ioe,  passing  to  the  northward,  batweea  tbe 
Falkland  Islands  and  South  Georgia,  would  necessarily  kiwer  the  tempefatore  of  boA  s 
and  water,  and  consequently  an  unfiivorable  opinion  of  the  climate  was  prodoead. 

During  three  voyages,  adds  Captain  WeddeD,  which  I  have  made  in  tiiaea  aeas.  I 
have  noTor  seen  southern  ice  drifting  to  the  northward  of  South-Greorgia.  Great  cfaaaen 
must,  therefore,  have  taken  place  in  the  south-polar  ice;  but  this  I  leave  for  ooajectwa 
upon  the  data  which  the  appearance  of  the  sea  at  the  utmost  soutfaera  liniit  of  m j  aqyHt 
affords. 

Captain  WeddeD  describes  the  haibor  of  Port  Louis  as  in  latitode  51^  32^,  as  shs«i 
fai  the  Table.  The  entrance  of  the  Sound,  which  is  formed  on  one  sida  by  tbe  N.  L 
point  of  the  main  island,  is  immediately  aeen  on  approachiag  within  a  few 
to  Hog  Island,*  about  seven  miles  up  the  Sound,  the  passage  is  mrite  open.  On 
near  this  island,  two  large  beds  of  kelp  will  be  seen,  between  which  is  a  paasn^ 
ing  about  W.  by  N.  Among  this  kelp  from  7  to  10  fathoms  have  been  fennd; 
Aere  may  be  rocks  Interspersed,  it  should  not  be  passed  through  with  a  aiiip.  Tbf 
ehannel  to  the  anchorage  off  dM  ruins  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  die  pinn  af  Ai 
harbor. 

Off  the  N.  E.  point  of  die  Sound  is  a  ledge,  above  water,  called  die  Fo/aafggr  Roekx 
and  N.  E.  by  E.  about  diree-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  point  ia  die  sunken  rock  apM 
which  the  Urame^  Freneh  frigate,  so  unfortunately  struck,  in  Pebraaiy,  lS20.t 

The  French  coArvette  CoqwlU^  Captain  Duperrey,  outward  bound,  in  Janiaaiy.  1^21 
touched  at  Port  St.  Louis,  and  obtained  daily  abundance  of  freah  provinona,  'with  frwi 
100  to  150  pounds  of  excellent  fish.  At  this  time  upward  of  120  species  of  pianta 
were  collected  by  the  officers. 

L'AIGLE  SHOAL.--This,  we  befieve,  does  not  exist. 


THK  RITER  PliATA  TO  RIO  NEttRO. 


THE  coaat  of  the  Pampaa,  or  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres,  extends  from  the  Riwr  Pkn 
to  the  Colorado  or  Red  River,  represented  in  kt.  39<>  50^  S.  It  ia  entireJy  flat,  and  in- 
titute  of  harbors.  The  interior  is  one  vast  plain,  mostly  covered  with  graaa  and  Uew^r. 
the  food  of  millions  of  homed  cattle.  The  maritime  part,  next  the  aea,  has  been  called  K 
tfie  Spaniards  the  Pays  del  Diablo,  or  Devil's  country,  (no  very  attractive  appeOatioc.' 
yet  the  coast  may  be  approached  with  safety,  as  the  soundings  are  regular. 

RIO  NEGRO. — In  coming  from  the  eastward  to  Rio  Negro,  Uie  nav^ator  sfarcc 
endeavor  to  make  the  land  in  about  the  parallel  of  40^  52'  S.,  add  kmgitude  62<'  13'  W. 
when  he  will  first  see  Point  Raza,  which  will  be  readOy  known  by  three  rem 
hummocks.  After  approaching  to  within  one  league  of  this  point,  he  may  steer 
west  towards  Rjo  Negro,  taking  care  not  to  come  into  leaa  than  6  or  8  ^»***-** 
with  a  sandy  bottom.  The  shore  is  a  continQance  of  tow  aand-hills,  jatgraperaed 
heath  and  brushwood,  until  you  approach  the  river,  where  die  hillocks  beeoane 
elevated,  and  are  composed  of  dean  whito  aand,  lying  ia  rid|^  or  andnlalinaB.  tte  ibt 
wavea  of  the  ocean. 
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About  4  or  6  milBB  south  of  Point  Razat  is  a  singiQlar  hUlock  of  brushwood,  haviDg  mnsll 
shrubs  towards  the  east  end,  which  from  the  sea  appears  like  a  drofe  of  cattle.  Eight 
miles  to  the  south  and  west  of  this,  is  a  remarkable  gap,  about  2i  miles  back  of  the  beach. 
As  you  approach  the  entrance  of  Rio  Negro,  the  range  of  white  sand-hills  will  termi- 
nate, and  the  mouth  of  the  river  bearing  W.  S.  W.,  appears  high  and  bluff  on  Barrancat 
which  is  high  anS  bluff,  terminating  in  a  perpendicular  point,  and  this  point  is  a  table 
land,  for  4  or  5  miles  to  the  weslfward. 

To  enter  the'Harbor  of  Rio  Negro,  without  a  pilot,  the  south-east  channel  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred ;  and  you  must  keep  ak)ng  in  4, 5,  or  6  fathoms  of  water,  until  you  bring  Point  de 
Maine  to  bear  N.  W.  Then  steer  for  the  mouth  of  the  river,  observing  to  keep  Point 
Welcome,  which  is  a  remarkable  bluff  promontory,  about  10  yards  open  of  a  low  point 
off  the  pilot's  house.  These  marks  are  distinctly  seen,  when  Point  de  Maine,  the  east- 
ern point  of  the  river,  bears  N.  W.  But  beware  of  the  flood  tide,  which  sets  strong  over 
the  north  bank ;  and  if  your  vessel  draws  more  than  10  feet  of  water,  you  must  not  at* 
tempt  to  enter  until  three-quarters  of  flood,  when  you  will  have  from  2  to  21  fathoms  of 
water  between  the  banks,  which  will  deepen  as  you  approach  Point  de  Maine.  The 
breakers  on  the  bank  are  distinctly  seen,  and  with  a  southerly  wind  it  frequently  breaks  all 
round  the  channel.  Having  passed  through  between  the  north  and  south  banks,  you  will 
find  4,  5,  and  6  fathoms  of  water,  but  you  must  be  careful  and  keep  the  eastern  point  on 
board  until  you  are  inside  of  the  prnnt  of  the  borras;  by  which  means  you  will  clear  the 
inner  bank,  which  extends  two-thirds  of  its  length  outside  the  harbor's  mouth.  In  thi0 
river,  at  the  town,  there  are  about  two  hours  floM  tide,  and  commonly  about  ten  hours  of 
ebb  tide,  frequently  running  at  the  rate  of  Awe  or  six  miles  an  hour.  But  within  the 
month  of  the  river  the  flood  runs  four  hours,  and  the  ebb  tide  eight  hours,  at  the  rate  of 
three  and  a  half  miles  an  hour.  It  is  high  water  at  the  bar,  on  uie  days  of  new  and  full 
moon,  at  a  quarter  past  11 ;  and  the  water  rises  there  11  feet  on  the  spring  tides,  and  8 
feet  on  the  neap  tides;  but  when  the  wind  blows  strongly  from  the  S.  £.  the  tide  rises 
from  12  to  14  feet.  There  is  a  regular  tide  along  the  coast,  6  hours  flood  and  6  hours  ebb, 
but  the  flood  tide  inclines  rather  towards  the  shore,  about  N.  E.  by  N.,  at  the  rate  of  2  or 
3  miles  an  hour.  ConsequenfJ|y,  in  entering  the  Rio  Negro,  particular  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  currents  and  tides,  which  set  strongly  to  the  N.  £.,  round  the  Point 
de  Maine. 

In  this  river  refireshments  of  all  kinds  can  be  procured* 


EAST  AND  1¥EST  PATAOOIVIA,  STRAITS  OF  HA- 

«AIiHAENS,  AND  THE  SEA  €OAST  OF 

TIERRA  DEI.  FVE«0« 

[From  the  Suirey  of  CapL  P.  P.  King,'  R.  N.,  F.  R.  S^  &c.] 
COAST  OF  PATAGONIA,  FROM  PORT  ST.  ELENA  TO  CAPE  VIRGINS. 

[In  the  following  direcUons,  all  the  bearin^Si  which  are  not  otherwise  distin^Uhed,  are  corrected  for 
rariation.  The  latitu'lee  bein^  all  south,  and  the  longitudes  west  of  Greenwich,  and  the  ▼ariation 
easCf«rly,  the  distingaishing  letters,  S.,  W.,  and  E^  hare  been  onutted.] 

PORT  ST.  ELENA.— The  plan  in  the  Admiralty  Chart,  which  is  a  copy  of  the 
excellent  and  correct  Bunrey  by  the  officers  of  the  Spanish  ships  Atrevida  and  Descu- 
biertn,  is  sufficient  for  the  navigator :  there  is  also  a  plan  in  Weddel's  Voyage,  that  is 
equally  correct.  The  harbor  may  be  easily  known  by  some  hummocky  hiNs  on  the  N. 
E.  projecting  point,  on  the  eastern  of  which  is  a  remarkable  stone  that  appears  to  have 
been  placed  there  as  a  monumental  record,  but  which  is  a  natural  production.  The  best 
anchorage  is  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  bay,  in  6  or  7  futhoms,  but  not  too  near  to  the 
shore,  for  when  the  sea  is  henvy,  the  ground  swell  breaks  for  some  distance  off.  Id 
working  into  the  bay  the  2  fathom  bank  must  be  avoided,  for  which  the  low  island  is  a 
good*  mark. 

The  projecting  head)  at  the  north  end  of  the  bay,  is  in 

Latitade 44«  30' 45" 

liongitnde,  by  the  mean  of  13  chronometers  from  Ooritti,  (River  Plate,). . .  .^    17  25 

Variation  of  ibe  compass « 19    10 

H.  ^'  ^^  full  and  change • , ••••.••4  o*clock. 

Rise  at  apring9.,.» 17  feet. 


•  The  Ptnguin  /•/«  of  Boagainville's  and  Lowg  hUmd  of  other  eharts. 

t  Of  the  Uraoie  all  the  stores  aod  papers  wtrt  happily  savad,  and  no  liia  was  lost. 
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Tb6  water  Uiat  ■  contaiBed  In  die  welt,  die  wUietiuiie  of  wlndi  are  pnm  tarn  Jb. 
WeddeFfl  plan,  is  too  brackish  to  be  worth  coasideratioo ;  nor  is  tkere  wmj  freah  wm 
to  be  obtaiDed  from  aoy  |arC  of  the  harbor.  Of  fbel,  a  temporary  aopply  naj  W  pn- 
cured  from  the  somH  dhnlbby  tree  diat  is  described  ia  the  acoooat  of  Port  Dean,  vbek 
is  tolerablj  abandaot  here.    Goaoaoses,  ostnches«  armadillos,  and  tlie  cam,  «r  Ptt- 

fonia  hare,  are  to  be  procured,  as  are  also  wild  ducks,  partridgea,  aoipes,  and  niii:  ^ 
sh  seem  to  be  scarce.  The  giuanaoo  affords  an  excelleat  food,  but  it  is  dificobtD  tf 
proach  them :  one  that  was  sh^  by  us,  when  cleaned  and  skinned,  weired  168  poodi 
The  Indians  sometimes  visit  this  part  of  the  eoast,  which  is  used  by  them  priadpIK  k 
burying  their  dead. 

lo  af>proeching  Port  St.  Siena  Irom  die  aordiward,  there  are  aerenl  roeb  mmt  :k 
ahore,  which  are  very  little  above  the  water,  and  there  is  a  considerable  reef  is  the  oix 
situated  4^  miles,  S.  78<>  £.,  from  Cape  Rase,  and  N.  51<>  £^  8  miea  from  tbe>'.L 
trend  of  the  norA  head  of  the  port.  It  is  a  dry  rock,  and  is  near  die  eztremi^  oft  ndse. 
which  probably  projects  off  from  the  latter  point,  for  there  are  two  dry  rodu  is  tibe  nni 
line  of  bearing,  one  11  mile,  and  the  other  9h  miles  from  the  point,  bendes  seven!  mft 
for  2  or  3  mike  off;  great  caution  should  therefore  be  used  in  appreoching  die  csMLa 
the  water  is  deep,  and  if  becalmed,  it  aury  be  nsceseary  to  ancher,  ^Hiich  wiD  be  aa 
least  30  fodionis  water. 

Should  dmaboveieefbeaacopdnueuaasituppoage,tfaefealionidbegpediiiaghfc 
bay,  between  Cape  Raso  and  Port  St.  Elena* 

Between  the  south  head  of  Port^t.  Elena  and  Cape  Two  Bi^a,aro  two  bi^aAi 
eoast,  die  southernmost  of  which  is  considenye,  and  OMy  probably  afford  a  good  mte 
age.  Cape  Two  Bays  is  a  rounded  point ;  die  UD  doae  to  the  sea,  on  the  amet  pftjetf- 
teg  part  of  the  cape,  being  in  lat.  44^'  SO' :  die  smal  isftetef  iboe,  to  die  soath-eiai 
die  cape,  is  in  laU  46<>  0'  50",  and  long.  S^""  25' 2S";  and  RasoUand  is  in  iat.  45<»  r  r 
lour.  650  20^  11''. 

The  coast  trends  westoriy  round  Cape  Two  Baya,  and  forma  ^e  nardtorn  psit  of  St 
George's  Gnlf. 

The  southern  limit  of  Su  George's  GuH;  Cape  Throe  Poteto,  is  very  ensSy  disoMM 
at  sea,  by  its  Tory  level  oudine,  being  a  long  range  of  toble  land,  hig|ber  than  tar  ptf 
near  it,  visible  from  the  deck  for  more  than  20  miles;  and  to  die  sootb-east,  denM 
but  near  the  range,  there  is  a  cenieal  hilk  which  is  easilr  disaemed  Gram  the  amtkwi 
but  from  the  noith-east  is  not  seen,  being  coocealed  hj  die  rangea  of  land,  behind  t  b3 
aouth-west.  At  61  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Cape  Three  Points,  is  Cape  BkDca.i<« 
rugged  tongue  of  land,  terminated'bif  a  founded  but  very  fusged  hillock,  and  twoami' 
ones ;  whidi,  when  first  seen,  appear  to  be  islsnds  detachedfrom  the  coast.  The  ud 
of  land  which  forms  the  oommanicadon  widi  die  eoast,  ia  bw  and  aaa^,  and  pnbiaf 
offers,  on  its  south  skle,  shelter  frou  sontheriy  whids. 

There  are  several  shoals  off  thb  part  of  the  coast,  that  at  low  water  would  doobdcs  x 
dangerous.  His  Msjesty^s  ship  Adventore,  passed  over  two,  and  had  not  lest  tbu  t*t 
fothoms,  but  possibly  at  low  water  the  depdi  may  be  considerably  leaa ;  tliey  are  tiir:^- 
up  by  the  force  of  the  tide,  which  sweeps  round  the  cape,  into  and  out  of  St.  Gesr^v^ 
Gnlf,  with  great  strength. 

The  nortti  and  south  ends  of  the  northera  Aoal  bear  iaapettiiolj  froea  Cape  Ts^ 
Points  and  Cape  Blanco,  east,  distant  from  the  former  7  miles,  and  fronn  the  htter  i» 
miles;  consequently,  it  extends  in  a N.  by  W.  and  S.  by  £.  direction,  for  54  mifei:  -< 
scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 

The  nordi  end  of  the  southern  shoal  bears  S.  75^  £.,  7  miles  from  Cape  BImc«.i^ 
extends  in  nearly  a  south  direction  for  2  miles.  Between  these  shoals  there  is  afnac 
2  miles  wide,  and  the  depth  gradually  increases  to  more  than  15  fatboma* 

Within  the  outer  shoals  are  two  others,  seen  by  the  Spaniards ;  they  are  hii  ^'*^ 
from  the  authority  of  a  chart  communicated  to  me  by  Don  Felipe  Banza.  IV  c^ 
nordiem  shonl  is  probably  the  one  noticed  by  Commodore  Byron,*  who  described  i(t>x^ 
from  Cape  Blanco  W.  S.  W.  |  S.,  2  leagues,  the  depth  diminidiinc,  as  he  approtchr: : 
from  die  eastward,  from  13  to  7  fothoms.  There  is,  however,  mnta  shoal  groaad  t.  3; 
north-east;  for  in  the  year  1829,  having  iqiprooched  the  land,  and  being  14  oiSef  in 
Cape  Three  Points,  bearing  S.  38^  W.,  magnetic,  the  depdi  rather  auddenly  decrt^ 
from  40  to  14  fodionis,  pebUy  bottom,  so  that  the  foul  ground  extondb  for  14  or  1^  citf 


•  Sk^la  9t  Cuft  iOtfaes.— Mr.  Simpson's  Journal  says,  *«  ^oand 
est  watsr  7  fadioms,  oa  a  bank.  Then  Cape  Blanco  bore  S.  W.  by  W.  \  W^  9  hagari.  at 
soathmoat  land  in  sight,  south.  This  shoal  shows  itsaff  by  a  great  lippbiv ;  wa  h^  1^2  kk^ 
withoQt  it,  closa  m  the  rippling,  and  wers  soon  ever  it,  and  steered  diiecdy  in  lor  the  hai  ^ 
water  aeon  after  deepened  very  fost;  at  one  Isagas  fona  the  shore  we  bad  4S  frthsasa* 

Tbe  ahoala,  thefefore,  that  the  Adventore  poaed,  are  the  aame  aa  the  above.  iia«ltei«^ 
baa  doobtlese  made  an  errooeooe  extract  frem  the  ObModefali  Joaraal,  in  daaqibiag tb« >" 
four  inaiead  of  two  Isaguia  off  the  shors. 
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to  the  north-eait  of  the  cape,  the  edge  of  the  buk,  (14  fallioins,)  being  ebont  8  or  10 
miles  within  the  BoaDdin«  of  60  frtfaoms.  On  approeching  it,  the  quality  of  the  bottom 
becomea  irregular,  and  changes  from  oose  to  sand,  and  the  sl^fid  patches  are  pebbly ;  so 
tlMt  by  attention  U>  the  souiMings  and  nature  of  the  bottom,  theso  shoals  may  be  easily 
•voided. 

A  good  mark  to  avoid  them  is,  not  to  approach  so  near  to  die  cape  as  to  see  the  m^^ied 
hiUock  of  Cape  Blanco,  and  to  keep  tiie  lugh  land  of  Cape  Three  Points,  which  is  visible 
from  the  deck,  about  20  miles,  on  the  horizon. 

The  flood,  or  northerly  tide,  ceased  in  the  offing  at  4h.  16m.  after  the  moon's  passage, 
which  affrees  very  well  with  the  establishment  of  the  tide  off  Penguin  Island ;  but  in  ttie 
nelghbonwod  of  me  cape,  and  among  the  shoals,  the  tides  may  beless  regular ;  they  pro* 
dnce  strong  ripplings,  and  set  with  considerable  strength. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  two  capes*  are  laid  down  erroneously  in  latitude,  and 
that  the  distance  between  tfaem  should  be  greater ;  for,  by  a  latitude  observed  at  sea, 
compared  with  good  bearings  of  the  two  capes,  the  error  of  the  chart  Would  be  seven 
miles  too  southeriy.  We  mid  no  good  opportunity  of  investigating  this  point,  and  the 
situatton  assigned  to  them  is  taken  from  the  chsrt  communicated  to  me  by  Don  Felipe 
Bauza,  above  referred  to. 

The  coast  line  between  Cape  Blanco  and  Port  Desure  has  been  imperfectly  seen ; 
within  the  distance  of  3  to  6  miles  from  the  shore,  however,  there  are  several  small 
patdies  of  rock,  which  uncover  at  half  tide,  but  beyond  that  belt  the  coast  is  free  from 
any  known  danger,  and  may  be  apfnroached  by  sounding  in  not  less  than  14  or  15  fathoms: 
within  diat  limit  the  ground  is  foul.  To  the  northward  of  Port  Desire  the  land  is  k>w, 
wkh  a  shingle  beach,  excepting  for  the  first  3  miles,  where  it  is  high  and  clifi^.  The 
north  point  of  the  entrance  of  the  bay  is  a  steep  bluff,  which  is  remarkable  in  being  the 
only  poiat  of  that  description  along  the  coast  to  the  northward.  At  3  miles  N.  28^  £., 
magnetic,  from  dits  bluff,  there  is  a  ledge  of  rocks,  (Surrell's  Ledge,)  a  quarter  of  a  mfle 
wi£ont  which  the  depth  is  13  fothoms.  The  Tower  Rock  becomes  visible  after  passing 
this  ledge :  it  opens  out  when  the  north  bluff  bears  S.  50^  W.,  magnetic.  A  Mp  bound 
to  Port  Desire,  or  merely  wishing  to  anchor  in  the  bay  which  fronts  it,  may  procure  a 
good  berth  ip  6i.fotfaom8,  at  bw  water,  well  sheltered  from  N.  i  W.  to  S.  50^  £.,  mag- 
netiCf  with  die 

North  Bluff  bearing .....N.  48o  W.  > 

Tower  Rock N.  82i  W.  V  Magnetic. 

Penguin  Island 8.  504  W.  ) 

This  situation  being  a  little  to  die  south wud  of  the  fair  way  of  the  port,  and  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  nearest  shore,  is  qu^  out  <^  the  strength  of  the  tide ;  the  bot-*" 
torn,  being  strewed  with  rounded  stones,  is  rather  foul  for  hemp  cables,  but  the  holding 
ground,  althoun^  of  such  suspicious  quality,  seemed  to  be  good ;  at  this  place  the  tide 
xfme  from  61  to  94  fathoms,  a  difference  of  161  foot. 

PORT  DESIRE.— The  River  of  Port  Desire  has  rather  a  difficult  entrance,  from 
the  strength  of  the  tide  and  its  narrow  width,  and  it  is  rendered  still  more  confined  from 
several  rocky  reefii  that  eitend  off  the  north  shore  to  nearly  mid-channel.  There  is 
good  anchorage  off  the  mouth.  By  waiting,  therefore,  for  low  water,  all  the  dangers 
that  exist  will  be  seen,  and  the  vessel  easily  dropt  in  with  the  tide,  should  the  wind  be, 
as  it  generally  is,  westerly.  If  it  be  foir,  it  is  advisable  for  the  ship  to  be  in  the  entrance 
at  slack  water;  or,  if  the  breeze  be  strong  enough,  a  little  before ;  as  the  water  is  deep 
on  the  south  shore,  there  seems  to  be  no  real  danger  that  may  not  be  avoided  by  a  careful 
lookout  for  kelp,  which  always  grows  upon,  and  therefore  plainly  indicates  the  existence 
of  rocky  ground.  The  course  in  is  about  S.  76^  W.,  magnetic,  and  the  distance  from 
the  entrance  to  the  anchorage  is  one  mile  and  a  half.  The  anchorage  is  off  the  ruinsf  on 
the  north  shore,  and  the  vessel  should  be  moored :  the  tide  sete  in  and  out  regularly. 

The  river  was  examined  for  16  miles,  but  is  probably  navigable  to  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance. $     Foor  miles  above  the  ruins  there  is  a  small  peninsula,  connected  by  a  narrow 


_i_ 


•  Cap€  BItf  JtMw— The  Spsnish  chart,  frem  which  I  have  laid  down  the  cape,  places  it  in  latitude 
470  15^.  Mr.  Simpson's  Journal  describes  it  to  be  in  latitude  47<^  Ky,  which  is  ooly  9  miles  short 
of  what  our  obeervations  made  it. 

t  Some  years  sinee,  a  Qpaaish  cdonr  was  foanded  at  Port  Desire,  bnt  not  answering  the  par. 
poee,  it  was  soon  afterwards  given  up.  The  ruins  of  the  edifices,  which  are  of  stone,  and  iIm 
remains  of  a  fruit  garden,  that  at  our  visit  produced  quincee  and  ebemes,  distinctly  point  out  the 

spot. 

X  Port  Pettrew— I  haye  recommended  the  river  to  be  entered  at  young  flood,  but  Mr.  Simpeon 
thinks  the  last  quarter  flood  to  be  the  best  time.  If  the  latter  be  adopted,  I  would  advise  that  the 
ship  should  be  anchored  off  the  entrance  during  the  low  water,  in  order  to  see  the  banks  and  rocks 
uncovered,  since  they  will  not  be  visible  after  half  tide. 

The  Journal  also  mendons  that  the  Commodore  found  a  smsll  run  of  good  fresh  water  at  about  3 
miles  S,  W.  of  the  Tower  Rook.  They  filled  five  or  six  tuns  of  it.  A  pole  was  erected  near  it, 
to  point  the  spot  oat  to  futurs  visitors. 
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jtduniM  to  tiie  portfa  Aore;  by  mniBng  a pnty  op,  mmd 

bdimiis,  it  ia  veij  fikelj  that  wreral  gnaueoet  majr  be  Aot  aa  they  an 

for  the  peoinsala  is  tfadr  frrorite  phea  to  find  upon.    Tfaeae  wmmahwnwKjtkmdM. 

but  nnieai  iliatagem  be  aeedy  they  are  yeiy  dilBcolt,  fiponilfaeir  ihyeM,  to  ba  ifpiwcW. 

There  are  eome  water  holes  near  the  nune,  which  ipeiierally  i  laitahi  waftof;  bet  if  a 

brectidi  a  quality  as  aeaieeiy  to  be  worth  notice.    The  wood,  ilthen^  «f  vay  acJ 

aise,  borne  well,  and  is  mneh  priied  by  eeeleia  for  that  qoality ;  it  ia  a  law  akrybbr  va 

beariof  a  yellow  flower,  widi  a  prickle  at  the  ettiemily  of  every  leaC    Ite Hrienoi 

npieeSa,  fiom  the  tmaM  dhneniiim  of  the  itoea.    Tha  vooto  aba  ava  dasapniBBS 

forfiML 

The  outer  aide  of  PeogoinlaluidiibQU,  and  may  be  paaaed  vewy  daae  witfant  &K 
for  the  tide  rather  aeta  off  than  towafda  fbe  ahoro.  The  tide  ia  veiy  lapii  wi  im 
eren  in  a  calm,  •trpng  ripping  which,  in  a  breeae,  nniat  be  very  dangewi  kr  bna  = 
paaa  thnm^  and,  indeed,  not  agreeable  for  vamela  of  any  aiae.  Hie  flood  wtto  3i 
nofdiward,  and  daring  ili  atrengm,  at  more  than  3  knoto ;  for  we  foond  the  ebb  to  bm 
aet  na  15mileato  the  aooth  la  5  home.  00"  the  iaUnd,  the  hig|i  water,  or  Ihs  term^ 
tion  of  t)ie  northerly  atream,  takea  place  at  about  4h.,  or  4JtL,  15m.  aftar  the  Booa'spa- 
aage ;  which  is  3i  or  4  honra  at  Isaat  after  it  ia  high  water  at  tibe  abore. 

SEA.  BEA&  BAY  is  eoe  of  the  beat  anchoragea  that  I  know  of  on  Ae  eoiBt.  bci 
difficult  of  acceaa,  withoot  a  leading  and  a  fireah  wind,  on  aeoovnt  of  the  atreoglboc^ 
taiea,  which  mf  in  lliii  iinrftiward  fhnm£hHin  narmw  i  hinnidi  aonaiatini,  ftiii  iwiVriia 
that  are  atrewed  bat  ween  Pengnin  lalaiad  and  the  nmin  land.  The  btrttom,  bwatki 
not  onljr  deep,  23  to  30  fothoma,  bat  ia  veiy fool  and  rocky ;  and  ahhangh  a  ^  nr> 
prevented  finom  drifting  throogh  by  dropping^  an  anchor,  yet  ito  fciaa,  firom  the  Mmmi 
the  ground,  would  be  almoat  certain,  in  entering  the  bay,  border  pretty  cbae  talked 
rocky  point  to  the  aoutfaward,  to  avoid  a  reef  that  liea  about  a  qoarter  of  a  mie  widac? 
but  aa  the  aea  always  breaka  upon  it,  die  eye  and  a  dae  consideration  of  the  tid»  avai 
beat  gnidea.  Thia  reef  eatonda  for  aome  distance  to  die  eaatward  of  the  breakfAc: 
thereforethetklea,whenwithiait,setinoroatofthebBybatwithfittlnatrBngKb.  S:^'-^ 
a  ahip  not  be  able  to  enter  the  bay,  there  ia  anchorage  oif  tlM  poiaa  betweea  it  e^  2( 
reeC  on,  I  believe,  tolerably  dean  gnmnd.  You  wiD  have  12  or  13  fathoma  off  lb»  p* 
then  the  depth  shoals  for  one  or  two  heavea  to  7  fothoma,  after  iriuch  it  deepsai  i^ 
you  may  dien  haul  acroas  the  bay,  and  anchor  at  about  a  ijaaitar  of  a  nrife  wibii  a 
IDW  rocky  point,  bearing  E.  i  N.,  or  £.  by  N^  by  compass,  in  4  falhiiaai,  hw  «ar 
avoiding  the  kelp  which  projecto  ofl"  from  the  low  aandy  beachea;  tlna  is,  h^f^- 
aufficiently  distinct,  and  for  farther  directaona  die  plan  wil  be  the  beat  guide.  A  «>- 
▼essel  may  easily  turn  in,  bat  I  should  hesitate  taking  such  a  atep  in  one  that  I  eta'^  k 
make  quite  certain  of.  Whan  once  in,  the  anchorage  is  good,  and  proteeted  at  iK  {^-^ 
except  between  N.  il^  and  N.  7&i^  E. ;  but  from  the  appearance  of  the  bsackcsi* 
not  think  a  heavy  aea  is  ever  thrown  into  it.  There  is  no  wood  to  be  pnxaisd  a  »^ 
Mse.  and  the  few  gallons  of  water  that  are  collected  In  the  weib  at  the  point  as  nnr- 
carioua  aa  to  be  acarcely  worth  attontkm.  The  passage  to  the  watering  holes  ai  9^  > 
email  rocky  bar,  which  a  boat  may  crosa  at  three-quarten  flood ;  it  ia  immedialBiT  v^ 
the  eastern  point  of  the  bay  :  there  is  a  small  spring  at  the  north  end  of  the  tliiria>^ 
beach,  which  a  herd  of  guanacoes  was  observed  to  visit  eveiy  morning,  but  as  tbe  v^^ 
only  tiicklea  down  in  a  very  email  quantity,  it  cannot  afibrd  more  than  a  ie«f  ^' 
aupply .  Two  of  the  three  wells  at  the  point  we  found  to  be  full  of  aea  watsr,  wbx=  > 
breached  over  the  rocka;  the  other  contained  about  forty  galbns,  of  Father  scrt  .v 
taste.  Besides  a  good  and  secare  anchorage,  this  place  affoi^  no  other  adviB&L:'^  • 
is  oonveoieDt  for  seafiog  vesdeb  to  anchor  in  whilst  employed  in  their  oecupac^^  *"- 
Penguin  island. 

Sea  Bear  Bay  is  in  bit.  47<'  56'  49",  and  king.  GS^  44' ;  variatmn  20<> ;  Idgh  vair- 
foil  and  change  12h.  45m.,  and  the  tide  rises  20  feet. 

Spiring's  Bay  is  oootoined  between  the  south  head  of  Sea  Bear  Bay  aad  Ae  ' ' 
within  the  Shag  Rock ;  it  forms  a  conaklerable  bight,  but  is  much  exposed,  bei&i  ^' 
open  to  the  south  and  east,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  S.  W*  gale,  when  the  wioi . '  •  ' 
veen  to  south  and  south  by  east,  there  is  a  considerable  sea.  The  shore  B  skir."- " 
some  distaoce  off  with  maoy  rocks,  aad  the  bay^together  is  quite  unfit  for  aocb^rv:  ' 
The  kind  is  of  the  same  height  as  about  Sea  Bear  Bay,  but  Ins  more  lumps  or  ef^- 
of  rocky  hills  visible  on  the  outline  of  its  summit. 

Off  this  bay,  in  the  old  chart,  is  laid  down  a  rock  called  the  Eddystone.  It  woo)-'^'' 
that  this  rock,  and  the  Bellaco  Rock,  discovered  by  Nodales.  in  1619,  is  the  tuot  i«^' 
but  the  whole  coast  between  Cape  Blanco  and  Fort  St.  Julian  is  much  stre*^-  '- 
shoals,  which  are  the  mjre  dangerous  from  the  strength  of  the  tides  which  s«*t  bcr^^- 
them.  In  navigating  upon  this  part  of  the  coast,  the  depth  and  quality  of  the  anJ^'-  ~ 
is  a  good  guide,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  when  the  depth  is  more  dian  40  falhsai  ^* 
exists  no  knawm  danger. 
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Bjron  WW  Hhw  rock,  Imt  from  Iub  pogition  of  it  there  teems  to  be  Ittlie  doubt  that  it  ie 
the  Ballaco  Rock  of  Nodalee.  Mr.  Simpson's  Joamal  says,  "it  is  5  leagues  from  the 
ahore,  and  is  oorered  at  high  water,  it  bears  from  Pengain-lskuid  S.  S.  W.,  a  little 
westeriy,  distant  14  or  15  leagues,  and  is  in  latitade  48^  36'.'*  <The  latitode  of  the  Bel- 
laco  is  480  30'  50''.) 

In  directing  the  ship's  coarse  by  night  near  this  coast,  regard  should  be  paid  to  the 
tide,  which  sets  widi  considerable  strensth,  tihe  current  running  parallel  with  the  shore. 

The  Shag  Rock  is  a  whitish  mass  of  rock,  perfectly  bare,  lying  about  one  mile  and  a 
half  off  shore  :  two  miles  to  the  south  of  it  are  four  small  dark-colored  rocks;  and  at  3 
miles  S.  S.  W.  from  it»  there  is  rather  a  large  rocky  islet. 

On  the  land,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  an  three  hills,  which  appear, 
when  u  little  to  the  southward  of  Sea  Bear  Bay,  like  three  ronod-topped  hHls,  but  on 
reaching  more  to  the  southward,  ther  extend  in  length,  and  form  into  two  hills,  and  at 
3  leagues  to  the  south  of  the  Shag  Rock,  they  appear  to  form  one  mass  of  table  land. 
Watchman's  Cape  is  rery  low,  and  may  be  dlistingaished  by  its  bell-shaped  mount:  at  2 
leagues  from  the  point  is  a  shoal  with  kelp  upon  it,  on  whbh  the  least  water  is  3  fiidioms, 
but  on  approaching  it  the  depth  gradual^  oecreases  i  there  are  also  many  other  shonl 
patches,  but  are  aJl  buoyed  with  sea-weed ;  die  ship  passed  between  sereral,  in  7  and  9 
lathoma. 

The  ground  is  revT  fimi  and  uneren  ior  more  tlian  4  miles  from  Watehman's  Cape. 
Here  the  coast  trends  round  to  the  westward,  and  becomes  higher.  Being  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  cape,  there  appears  a  mount  about  2  miles  from  its  extreme  point,  resem- 
bling Monte  Video,  in  the  KiTer  Plate,  both  in  shape  and  cobr,  but  not  quite  so  high.  It 
is  called  Monte  Video,  and  in  lat.  46^  18'  55^  and  long.  66<»  18". 

-The  Bellaco  Rock,  or  San  Steran's  (Stephen's)  Shoal,  whwh  was  discovered  by  the 
Nodales,  in  1619,  was  searched  for  in  Tain  in  the  Descubierta  and  Atrerida's  voyage ; 
but  Capt.  Stokes,  in  the  early  part  of  1828,  on  his  passage  down  the  coast,  found  it,  and 
had  an  olMerrataon  of  the  sun  cktse  to  it  for  the  latitude.  It  is  in  latitude  48°  30'  60", 
and  king*  66**  9*  25".  It  bears  S.  13<*  £.,  lOi  miles  from  the  extremity  of  Watehman's 
Cape,  and  S.  E.,  magnetic,  from  Monte  Video.  The  rock  is  a  dark  mass,  about  9  or 
10  feet  above  the  water  at  high  tide,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  boat  turned  bottom 
up.  Within  half  a  mile  of  iti  south  side  the  Beagle  sounded  in  12  and  15  fothoms, 
rocky  bottom,  and  on  its  east  side,  at  the  same  distence,  the  depth  is  from  20  to  24  fath- 
oms. The  ground  around  it  being  Ibul  and  uneven,  the  coast  in  its  neighborhood  should  be 
•voided.     Between  Watchman's  Cape  and  Port  St.  Julian  the  land  is  of  moderate  height. 

Wood's  Mount  is  visible  from  the  deck  for  at  least  11  leagues,  and  is  a  good  mark  for 
Port  St»  JuliaD,  being  flat-topped,  and  much  more  elevated  Uian  the  land  i^Mut  it.  The 
trend  of  the  coast  may  also  be  a  good  mark ;  but  as  tfie  land  about  Port  St.  Julian  is 
higher  dian  to  the  southward  or  northward,  and  Wood's  Mount  is  so  remarkable  a  fea- 
ture, DO  mistake  can  be  made.  In  a  line  with  the  south  point  of  entrance  the  mount 
bean  N.  86  1  W.  (W.  16^  i  S.,  magnetic.)  The  north  hesd.  Cape  Curioso,  is  a  tow 
point  jutting  out  to  the  northward,  formed  by  cliffs  horisonteHy  stratified,  of  which  the 
upper  part  is  white  brown,  and  the  lower  generally  black,  or  wi&  black  streaks. 

Keeping  Wood's  Mount  bearing  S.  67^  W.,  by  compass,  will  lead  you  to  the  soutli 
head,  which  will  be  easily  distinguished  when  at  the  distance  of  6  or  8  miles,  or  more, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 

The  land  to  the  southward  of  Port  St.  Julian  is  uniform,  flat,  and  low.  It  is  covered 
by  scrubby  bushes,  and  fronted  by  a  shingle  beach.  At  ten  or  12  miles  south  of  it,  coming 
from  the  £.  S.  E.,  a  small  flat-topped  hiU  is  seen  over  the  low  coast  hilb. 

In  laSk  49^  27',  the  character  of  the  coast  changes  entirely  to  a  range  of  steep  white 
clay  cliffs,  the  average  height  of  which  was  calculated,  by  angular  measurement,  to  be 
about  300  wfr  330  feet.  They  rise  like  a  wall  from  the  sea,  which,  at  high  water,  nearly 
washes  thoir  base;  but  at  low  water  they  are  fronted  by  a  considerable  extent  of  beach, 

Eartly  ef  shingle  and  partly  of  mud.  Some  short  rocky  ledges,  which  break  at  half  tale, 
e  off  certain  parts  of  dits  range,  but  none  of  the  ledses  extend  for  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  shore.  This  elUfy  range  occasbnally  forms  projections,  but  so  slight  as  not  to  be  per- 
ceived when  passing  abreast  of  them. 

Anchorages  along  the  coast  may  be  taken  up,  widi  the  wind  off  shore,  at  from  a  mile 
to  two  miles  from  the  beach,  in  from  9  to  12  and  14  fathoms,  oo^  bottom.  In  latitude 
490  55'  the  range  of  steep  white  cliffs  beeins  gradually  to  diminish  in  height,  and  termi- 
nates, at  9  miles  finrther  to  the  southwara,  in  a  low  point,  fbrming  the  northern  sides  of 
the  entrance  of  Santo  Crus  River.  It  is  called  in  the  chart  N01&  Point,  and  is  in  lat. 
50"  5'  20",  and  68°  3'. 

SANTA  CRUZ. — ^The  appearance  of  the  coast  about  the  entrance  of  the  River  of 
Santo  Crus  is  very  remarkable,  and  easy  to  be  known,  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
makes  when  seen  from  die  northward,  and  is  even  more  conspicuous  when  seen  from 
the  southward.  From  the  latter  direction  a.  coast  line  of  cliffs  and  downs  of  considera- 
ble height  is  seen  extending  to  the  sonUiward  of  the  entrance  as  far  as  the  eye  ean  reach* 
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and  tertaimiifeff  wJbnpdf  to  tke  aortlMmd  ia  •  lui^  itoepi  flrt-toppei  cM; 
EntFuee,  of  whieh  the  ■ 


ipper  put  deaoends  Tortiedlj ;  the  lower  dopes  cC 
to  be  united  with  sooie  veorj  low  land,  iHiiefa  will  be  oeea  exteadhig  (aeeovfiig  toib 
distance  off,)  two  or  three  points  of  the  compass  to  the  noKthwaid  of  it.  McaalEi- 
trance  is  at  ttie  soudi  entrance  of  the  riTor,  and  is,  faj  aii£iilar  meaam  eaiet,  35C  fcstbi^ 
The  low  land  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  river. 

The  ooter  part  of  the  bar,  on  which,  at  low  tide,  there  are  14  fiwt  watar,  ii  seajf 
fear  miles  S.  63^  i  £.  fiom  Moont  Entimnoe,  and  9  miles  from  Neith  Point,  bsmgN. 
540  £. 

Foorteen  miles  np  the  rirer,  on  the  aonth  bank,  is  WeddeTs  BhiC  a  coaqieia 
heaAand ;  and  11  milea  frcther  is  another  called  Besi^  Bhiff.  Besfi^*s  BU  tpntf 
the  soath  entrance,  and  in  a  line  widi  the  centre  of  Sea  Lion  Uand,  beainig  N.  W.  W 
W.  i  W.,*  bj  compass,  is  the  leading  mark  fiv  the  pMsage  ofer  the  bar.  Wiikda 
mark  on,  and  at  high  water,  the  Beade  crossed  die  bar  in  7i  &ifaoam.t  'T^Bm^ 
Bhiff,  a  little  open  of  the  bw  points  of  the  novlfa  side  of  the  river,  is  also  a  kaisg  nak 
to  cfoas  tibe  bar. 

After  passing  the  bar,  n^iiehia  abootaaufe  biaad,  Aeve  ia  no  hnpedsBaatliafai 
oonrae  np  the  river,  keoj^ing  midway  between  dbe  aanrow  points  of  eninn 
ing  the  shoals  which  project  off  die  east  point  of  Sea  Lion  Isknd.    The 
seems  to  be  that  occopied  by  the  Beagle,  on  the  aovthaideof  Sen  Lion  Ussi 
die  water  is  shoaler  and  the  tide  not  so  strong. 

At  Weddel's  Bhiff  die  river  divides  into  two  amm*  The  northera  om,  whiek  tiwii 
under  the  east  fidl  of  the  Beagle  Blaff;  was  ezaminBd  bj  Caplam  Stokes,  ftr  U  aii 
above  its  commencement,  where  it  ceased  to  be  unviable,  even  at  high  wstsr.  la  ni 
was  divided  bjr  banks  of  send  into  severd  little  IbrdaUe  atreama,  preaerving,  as  frr  ai^ 
iaeqoalitiea  of  the  land  would  permit  the  eye  to  follow  their  courae,  a  BMan  N.  W.  If  K 
direction.  The  atream  at  this  part  was  ouita  fresh,  bat  still  subject  to  the  ngshrai 
and  flow.  On  the  boatfs  return  she  was  left  dxy  for  sia  hours,  in  the  middbsf  tbeckn- 
nel,  about  two  miles  above  Beagle  BluC  At  half  tide  the  boats  tookin  tfaev  watvtf  ^ 
plaoe. 

The  shore  on  the  S.  W.  side  is  arange  of  cl^  cUA,  of  die  avenge  hei^M of  SStfta 


oasaj  downs,  and  interseoted  with  valleys  and  ravines.  _On  the  eastsn  nde^ae 
forthe 


land  for  the  most  part  is  bw  and  level,  with  a  ahingle  beach.  The  aspect  of  ths 
ia  dreaiy,  the  soil  gravelly,  and  the  vegetstbn  acan^,  the  laigeet  production  of  lfat» 
ture  being  bushes  bearing  berriea,  none  of  which  euceed  7  or  8  fi»et  in  he|gbL  Um 
biaat,  geese  and  ducks  were  seen,  ss  well  as  the  eoamaou  aea  fowl  of  theae  parti,  wis 
penguins,  cormorants,  gnBs,  ducks,  and  diveia.  Several  oatritcheB  also 
pearance  on  the  beach,  and  traces  of  guannooea  were  obaerred. 

The  south-weetem  arm,  which  is  the  moat  eousideiahie  one  of  dw  two, 
for33m'deo.  It  was  snppooed  by  Weddel  ta  be  of  swh  ooMidershle  sine  and 
ing  appearance  as  to  be  likely  to  oommunicale  with  aeme  brandi  from  die  8tnil«f  Mt 
gdhaens.  The  first  reach  of  the  arm  runs  S.  W.  by  W.,  6  miles,  with  a  meaa  bm^ 
of  21  miles.  At  Ik  league  up,  die  boat  being  anchored  for  the  night  in  said-ckmBa  ■ 
12  feet,  was  left  dry  at  fow  water.  At  die  pinee  of  the  first  observaiion,  oatkeMa 
aide,in  lat.  49<>  57',  and  fem(.  ed'^  63',  the  ii^uenoe  of  the  tides  hnd  ahogether ciu^ 
and  the  water  was  quite  fresh.  The  stream  ran  boaMlifiilly  dear  and  pure,  wilk  lh»^ 
lod^  of  at  leasts  miles  an  hour,  over  a  bed  of  pebblea  mixed  with  dark  aaad;  itinfl* 
breadth  being  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  depth  in  mid-channel  8  feet.  It  nas  btfM* 
two  nearly  parallel  ranges  of  hills,  about  4  milea  asunder.  Beyond  this  die  reockei^ 
short,  seldom  more  than  2  miles  long,  forming  tortuous  coursee  between  S.  S.  £.  n^  * 
by  S.  The  w'uds  blew  direcdy  down,  and  tte  rapidity  of  the  stream  waa  as  grMt^ 
the  boat  waa  obliged  to  be  tracked  up  the  river.^ 

The  examination  terminated  in  bt.  50°  9',  bng.  69<'  21',  which  b  45  miea  nadW^ 
diroctbn  from  its  mouth,  but  by  the  course  of  the  stream  53  mUea. 

At  an  anchorage  outside  the  bar,  Mount  Entranee  bearing  N.  62^  W.,  five  aiipf  ^ 
and  Weddel's  Bluff  N.  GS"*  W.,  die  Beagle  rode  out  a  g&  fi:om  the  S.  S.  W.a^ 
south,  with  a  heavy  sea,  without  driving.  The  soundings  that  are  marked  b tka <iA 
outside  the  bar,  were  taken  at  low  water,  whilst  the  ship  ooeupied  the  ^bo««  •* 
ohorage. 

The  tides  in  the  ofiing  were  observed  to  flow  very  regularly  six  hours  each  war.  ^^ 
turn  two  hours  later  than  the  time  of  high  water  in  shore.  The  flood,  as  kflbfc  ^ 
observed  to  run  to  the  northward. 


*Tbts  10  tbe  beariiur  giveo  by  Weddel  in  his  sceonat  of  Santo  Cms. 

tTbe  rise  of  the  tide  is  eoneidermUe.     In  going  oat,  ofter  crosring  the  bar, 
and  at  bw  tide  the  water  bad  falbn  96  feet. 

^£Tlie  above  deseriptba  of  Ssnta  Crna  and  tbs  river,  b  tskea  from  tbs  ble 
mo.  JoamaL 
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The  eoMt  to  the  wraHh  of  Ao  riror  it  boiudad  by  a  lodffo  of  rockt,  whidi  aro  eidiar 
dry  at  half  tide,  or  are  thoo  ahown  l^  a  line  of  breakora  $  £ey  emtend  as  far  ojQf  as  thre» 
miles.  On  one  occasion  the  Beagle  anchored  among  them,  and  had  some  diffieullgrf  and 
nota  Utile  risk,  in  esoafung. 

Between  Coy  Inlet  and  Santa  Gma  the  oeast  trends  lightly  in,  and  is  formed  by  a  snc* 
oession  of  cliff  and  intervening  low  beaches.  Coy  Inlet  is  oonspienons,  as  it  is  the  onl^- 
part  of  the  coast  that  haa  the  appearance  of  an  inlet  be^een  Santa  Cms  and  Gape  Fur-* 
weadier» 

When  within  seren  mUes  of  its  Istitnde,  (60^  67',)  as  waH  to  the  northward  aa  to  tha 
southward  of  it,  a  diip  should  keep  at  the  dlstsnoe  of  four  or  five  miles  off  the  coast.  ■ 
There  can  be  no  inducement  to  go  nearer,  as  it  aflfords  neither  fuel  nor  water ;  and  if 
ineautioualy  approached,  mueh  trouble  and  eren  danger  may  ensue,  from  the  ledges  of 
rocks  which  proiect  at  least  three  miles,  and  perhaps  more,  firom  the  coast. 

OOY  INLET.-— There  is  no  aoceoBt  either  of  Coy  Inlet  or  of  the  Qallegos  River  in 
Captain  Stake's  Journal ;  what  is  here  given  is  taken  firom  the  chaiti  and  fis>m  what  oral 
information  I  have  received. 

Coy  Inlet  is  a  shoal  salt  water  Inlet,  terminating  at  19  miles  fram  the  entrance,  and 
fronted  by  a  bar  of  rocka,  leaving  a  passage  only  of  six  feet  water  on  their  south  side ; 
inside  there  seems  to  be  a  little  more  than  3  feet  watw,  and  in  moat  parts  of  the  izdtft,  the 
baake,  which  are  of  mud  and  sand,  are  dry  at  low  water;  it  is  useless  for  any.  other  pur- 
pose dian  to  afford  shelter  to  a  small  boat»  The  southern  side  of  the  inlet  is  cliify,  and  at 
Its  terminatwn  reoeives  the  drains  of  an  sKtensive  flat  country. 

Thenee  to  Cape  Fairweather  the  coast  is  similar  to  the  nenliem  fMurt,  but  more  free- 
fh»m  rocky  ledees,  and  good  anchorage  may  be  had  from  2  to  6  milsa  off  shore,  in  from 
7  to  12  and  14  ttthoms,  muddy  bottom ;  the  watmr  shoaling  gradusfly  to  the  shore.  Th» 
beach  ia  of  shingle  to  high  water  mark«  and  then  of  hurd  clay  as  fbr  as  one  hundred  feet 
beyond  the  low  water  Kmit,  where  a  green  muddy  bottom  oommencea,  and  the  water 
cradnally  deepens.  The  outer  edge  of  the  dsy  is  bounded  by  a  ledge  of  rooks,  on  which 
ttie  sea  nreaks ;  it  extends  for  some  distance  parallel  wiUi  the  coast. 

The  flood  sets  to  the  N.  W.  by  N.,  and  the  ebb  S.  E.  by  S.,  6  hours  each  way ;  hi^ 
water,  at  full  and  change,  between  9  and  10  o*ckd(,  and  the  tide  rises  24. feet* 

In  let.  51°  16',  about  17  mitos  north  of  the  cape,  there  is  a  ravine  containing  abund*. 
ance  of  iresh  water,  which  may  be  obtained,  when  Idbe  wind  is  off  shore,  without  any. 
difficulty  ;  it  ia  stMding  water,  and  being  much  grown  over  with  plants,  may  not  keep* 
but  for  a  temporary  suppfy  it  seemed  to  be  very  good* 

cafe:  fairweather,  is' the  south. extremity  of  Hie  long  range  of  day  cUffii. 
that  extends  from  Coy  Inlet,  almost,  without  a  break.  The  cape  resembles  very  much 
Cape  Su.  Vincent,  on  the  coast  of  Spain ;  it  also  bears  a  very  great  resemblance  to  Cape 
Virgins,  fsr  which  it  has  frequent^  been  taken,  notwithstandins  there  are  more  than  45 
miles  difference  in  the  latitude  of  the  two  headlands.  Thie  misteke  was  made  in  the 
Adventure  as  well  as  in  the  Beagle  on  our  first  visit,  when,  no  observation  for  the  latitude 
having  been  obtained,  we  were  two  days  at  anchor  off  it  before  our  error  was  discovered. 
A  similar  error  was  sJso  made  by  one  of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  fleet  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Loyasa,  in  the  year  1525,  (see  Bnmey's  Collection  of  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  131 :) 
and  the  Nodales,  in  their  description  of  the  coast,  warn  the  ns^ator  from  mistsking  the 
one  for  die  other,  **  y  venido  de  mar  en  fuera  a  busoar  la  tierra,  facilmeDte  podian  hacer 
de  Rio  de  Gallegos  el  Cabo  de  las  Virgines  ;'*  (and  in  making  the  land.  Cape  Virgins  may 
easily  be  mistaken  for  the  River  Gallegos.)    Voyage  of  the  Nodales,  p.  53. 

On  the  old  charts  of  this  part  of  the  cosst,  the  BhiH*e  Is  described  to  be  fomed  of  chalk 
hills,  "like  the  coast  of  Kent:**  the  resemblance  oertainlv  is  veiy  great,  but  instead  of 
chalk  tiiey  are  of  clay.  They  are  from  3  to  4  hundred  feet  high,  and  are  horisontally 
stratified,  the  strata  rumiing  mr  manv  miles,  without  interruption. 

The  interior  is  formed  by  open  pkins  of  undulating  country,  covered  with  grass  and 
plants,  among  which  is  abundance  of  wild  thyme,  but  entirely  destitute  of  trees :  it  abounds, 
with  guanacoes,  which  may  be  procured  by  laying  in  wait  at  Uie  water  holes. 

Besides  the  pond  above  mentioned,  there  is  no  want  fi>r  fresh  water ;  it  may  be  seen^ 
trickling  down  ihe  face  of  the  difls,  at  short  intervals.- 

The  entrance  of  the  River  GaUecos  is  formed  on  the  north  side  by  the  clifiy  land  of 
Cape  Fairweather,  and  on  the  south  by  a  kiw  shore  that  is  not  visible  at  sea  for  more 
Uian  four  or  five  leagues,  eicepting  the  hills  in  the  interior,  called  the  Friars,  the  Con<^ 
vents,  and  North  Hill.  It  is  fronted  by  eatensive  sand-banks,  most  of  which  may  be 
crossed  at  high  water,  but  at  half  ebb  mey  ana  almost  dry.  The  entrance  is  round  the- 
Bonth  extremity  of  the  shoals,  which  bear  from  the  south  trend  of  the  cape,  S.  43i^  £., 
distant  ten  miles.  The  passage  in  is  parallel  with  the  coast  to  the  southward  of  the 
entrance,  taking  care  not  to  open  the  land  to  the  northward  o[  Cape  Fairweather*B  most 
eastern  trend,  which,  when  in  the  fair  wi^,  shouki  bear  N.  40^  W.,  magnetic.  The 
shore  on  the  larboard  hand  must  then  be  gradually  approached,,  and,  in  the  present  stat» 
of  the  knowledge  we  possess,  the  ship  should  be  anchored  to  await  low  water  in  ten 
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fiidioiiis,  at «  nule  and  a  balf  from  die  aliim,  so  aoon  aa  the  aoodi  point  be^as  to  ba  «k- 
aorved  to  trend  round  to  the  weatward ;  the  anchorage  there  ia  fDod*  and  ireO 
from  the  pnvailii^  winda. 

By  aDchoring,  the  pasaage  in  will  be  eaailj  deteefeBd,and  may  be  paaaed  befatB  1 
are  again  coTorad,  which  wiU  be  a  good  guide;  4  frthoma  is  the  depth  at  hvw  wntar  ia  ibt 
narroweot  part  of  the  channeL  Anchorage  nuiy  be  taken  np  on  the  aooth  aide,  ftria  Ai 
northward  the  banka  are  eztenaive. 

There  ia  alao  a  middle,  and  aa  it  appears  to  be  the  wideat,  may  be  die  beet  dMnneL  fcr 
croaaing  the  bar.  The  enter  part  waa  not  compielely  examined ;  hot  no  doubt  that  ea 
anfficient  depdi  of  water  at  three-qnarten  flood  lor  any  Teaael  to  paaa  it.  T%e 
channel,  howoTor,  ia  preferable,  fiiom  having  the  land  aa  a  guide. 

The  river  mna  in  to  the  weatward  for  §0  milea,  and  uen  winds 
tween  two  rangea  of  hiDa.    Its  banks  are  formed  of  downa,  abovnding 
and  oanrichea.    The  water  is  fr-esh  at  25  milea  from  die  month.    In  the 
dme  of  high  water,  at  foJl  and  change,  ia  8h.  50m.;  the  rise  of  tide,  at  die 
feet,  and  the  atream  rona  as  moch  as  5  miles  an  boor. 

From  the  aonlh  entnnoe  of  the  GaBegoa  River,  die  eaesi  townrds 
eztonds  in  a  more  eastoriy  direction  than  itdoea  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Wt 
and,  for  the  first  fapif  of  the  distance,  ia  formed  by  a  kiw  ahelving 
ieagoea  from  the  ahore  ia  not  viaibie,  ao  that  a  atranger  mi^t  readily  oeppone  it  is  it 
the  entrance  of  the  Straiti  of  Magdhaena.  There  are,  homver,  aome  nanrios  by  wkck 
it  may  be  known,  even  should  the  latitade  not  have  been  aacertained.  In  denr  wea^fr. 
the  Frian,  and  the  odier  lulis  near  tliem,  would  be  viaibie;  and  in  dnek  wenihai.  6r 
aoundiiq;s  off  the  cape  will  be  an  infolliUe  guide;  for  at  the  distance  of  tbtar  asief  tf 
no  more  than  four  fiohoma  wiD  be  found,  '^ereaa,  at  that  diatanee  from  Cape  TirpK 
die  depth  ia  conaiderable ;  the  bottom  also,  to  the  north  of  Cape  Fairweollaer,  is  «f  asi 
whilst  that  to  the  novdi  of  Cape  Virgins  is  of  gravel  or  coarse  sand ;  and  the  faster  a^ 
has  a  long  low  point  of  shingle  running  off  it  for  neariy  five  milea  to  the  S.  W. :  oi 
hstly,  if  the  weather  be  dear,  the  dialant  land  of  Tiem  del  Fnego  will  be  viaMe  to  :h 
S.  W. 

At  ei^iteen  milea  to  the  aoudiward  of  Cape  Faoweadier,  die  ^fla  agpfai  eoflamsart. 
and  continue  to  Cape  Virgins,  with  only  one  or  two  breaks;  in  one  of  wfaidi,  eight 
north  of  the  latter  cape,  I  think  aboat  may  land,  if  necessary.    There  is  goed 
akwg  die  whole  coast,  between thoQallegoa and  Cape  Virgina,  atfiom  two  tofrve 
ahore;  but  the  bottom  is  radier  stony,  and  might  injuie  Iwmpen  cabiea.     An  ihi 
apinoached,  the  ground  beoomea  more  foot 

Ofihe  Winds  and  WeaAer^  Tides  and  Variation  of  the  Compass,  hehtrem  CAPE 

BLANCO  and  CAPE  VIRGINS. 


Our  experience  of  the  wind  and  weather  upon  this  part  of  the  coast  wns  not 
to  enable  us  to  form  any  judgment  of  the  changes  that  are  Ikble  to  occur.  "Rie  prpno- 
ing  winds,  particufairiy  towaHs  the  southern  portion,  are  from  die  aouth-w^eet.  from  wi^ 
quarter  the  gales  are  the  strongest;  but  near  the  land,  during  die  summer  a^nwHi,  ^ 
veer  about  between  south  and  W.  N.  W.,  and  in  the  winter,  when  the  aun  has  nartbfn 
declination,  they  hang  more  commonly  to  the  northward  of  west.  Nordietiy  winds  ct 
accompanied  by  mis^  or  foggy  weather,  pardcuhriy  on  duU  portion  of  die  eoeat  becercs 
the  Rio  de  U  PUto  and  Port  St.  Elena. 

The  marine  barometer  here  is  of  aignal  advantage.  It  »  low  widi  a  norAeriy  viai 
but  as  soon  as  the  column  has  fidlen  to  29  inches  or  lower,  and  ceases  to  fall,  a  chasep  x 
wind  from  die  S.  W.  may  be  expected;  which  commences  with,  or  very  soon  feflrvi 
the  ascent  of  the  mercury:  the  wind  then  freshens  and  blows  hard,  and  the  weab? 
clears  up.  .The  cbiuds  are  white,  of  large  siae,  and  of  rounded  form,  and  the  air  bcccgg 
elastic,  dry  and  cold.  During  the  existence  of,  and  for  some  days  preceding,  a  norib^ 
wind,  there  is  generally  a  very  copioua  deposition  of  dew;  indeed,  die  appearance  ef -> 
an  in&Uible  presage  of  the  change.  With  northerly  winds,  die  air  is  mild  and  exccessr^^ 
damp,  but  when  they  bbiw  frt>m  the  opposite  quffter  it  is  ooM  and  dry.  "Hie  wind  ncv- 
ly  bbiws  from  east,  but  sometimes  obliouely  towards  the  coast  from  N.  E.  or  S.  S.  £. 

The  flood  tide  sets  to  the  nordiward  parallel  with  the  coast.  Near  Cape  VirciiK.  v» 
northeriy  tide  ceases  at  about  four  hours  before  the  moon*s  passage:  in  the  Gd^r< 
River  it  is  high  water,  at  full  and  change,  at  8h.  50m.,  and  riaes  46  feet;  at  Cape  Ftr- 
weather,  at  9  o*ckick,  and  rises  28  feet ;  at  Coy  Inlet,  at  between  nine  and  ten  o'Axu 
at  Santa  Cms,  about  10b.  15m.,  rising  38  foot,  but  in  the  oflhig  two  hours  hter:  ai  S« 
Bear  Bay,  12h.  45m.,  riaing  20  feet;  Port  Deen^  12h.  10m.,  rise  18|  foet^  and  at  Pr: 
St.  Elena,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  rise  17  feet  In  the  c^ng  of  Pert  Decv- 
the  tides  are  3i  or  4  hours  later  than  diey  are  in  ahore,  which  is  probably  ewias  to  ibi 
eddy  tide  aettmg  out  of  St.  George's  Gulf. 
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The  variatian  of  the  compass  gradnafly  increaBes  from  the  Rio  de  k  Pkta,  where  it  ie 
ftboDt  U^ ;  in  \at  ZSi^,  long.  65i<>,  it  is  about  Ui^ :  id  lat  41^  and  long.  60^,  it  ia  16<>; 
in  lat  411^  and  long.  60iS  it  ia  17^;  at  Port  St.  Elena,  19<>  10';  at  Poit  Desire,  IS*"  42'; 
at  Sea  Bear  Bay,  20<>  47';  at  Port  St  Julian,  22^  18';  at  Santa  Cruz,  20^  54';  at  the 
River  Gallegos,  21^  47';  and  at  Cape  Virgins,  it  may  be  considered  about  221^.  At  the 
last  place,  according  to  Sir  John  Narborough,*  the  ▼ariation  in  the  year  1670,  was  17^, 
and  Wallis  and  Carteret,t  in  the  year  1767,  found  it  24^^  30';  so  that  it  has  scarcely 
altered  within  the  last  hundred  and  sixty  years. 

Strait  of  Magalhaens — Cape  Virgins  to  Fort  Famine. 

CAPE  VIRGINS,  a  steep  cliff,  about  300  feet  high,  (in  lat  52<'  18'  35",  and  long. 
68°  16'  55"t)  ia  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Patagooian  coast,  and  the  nor^  entrande 
of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens.  There  ia  an  appearance  of  a  reef  that  may  extend  off  the 
point  for  half  a  mile,  but  not  beyond  that  distance.  The  Adventure  passed  at  li  mile 
from  it,  sounding  in  8  fothoms,  stones ;  and  then  standing  to  the  south,  crossed  a  bank  of 
gravel,  sounding  regularly  in  7  fathoms,  until  Dungeneas  Point  bore  S.  W.  by  W.,  by 
comt>as8,  when  the  water  deepened.  This  bank  trends  off  more  to  the  southward  and 
eastward,  but  I  believe  its  termination  is  at  5  miles,  S.  87^  E.,  from  the  extremity  of 
Daneeness. 

I  So  not  imagine  that  any  part  of  it  is  shoal  enough  to  endancer  a  ship,  but  near  its 
extremity  there  are  some  overfalls,  among  which,  the  least  depth  that  we  found  was  5 
&thoms,  at  low  water. | 

In  rounding  Cape  Virgins,  unless  the  wind  be  easterly  br  southerly,  I  should  recom- 
mend a  ship  to  pass  within  one  mile  and  a  half  of  the  cape,  and  steer  S.  by  £.,  by  cem- 
pass,  until  Dungeness  bears  S.  W.,  mag. ;  then  to  edge  away  around  the  latter  point,  and 
afterwards  the  coast  is  clear  to  Cape  rossesaion.  In  moderate  weather  ships  may  an- 
chor any  where  between  Dunseness  and  Cape  Possession.  The  bottom  is  of^good  hold- 
ing ground,  and  quite  clean.  At  from  3  to  5  miles  from  the  coast,  the  depth  will  be  firom 
15  to  20  fiithoms. 

We  knew  nothing  of  the  Fuegian  shore,  or  south  side  of  the  entrance.  The  Beagle, 
in  beating  in,  made  a  board  for  8  miles  to  the  southward  of  Dungeness,  and  had  40  ftidi- 
oms ;  bat  I  believe  the  coast  to  be  of  shoal  approach,  and  to  be  lined  by  a  bank  that  ia 
connected  to  the  extensive  reefs  which  project  from  Cape  Orange. 

CAPE  POSSESSION  ia  a  cliffy  headland  on  the  north  shore,  and  will  be  seen  open- 
ing round  Dungeness,  on  the  magnetic  bearing  of  S.  86^  30'  W. ;  the  distance  between 
them  is  20  miles;  at  10  or  12  miles  to  the  west  of  Dungeness,  Mount  Aymond  will  make 
its  appearance,  bearing  N.  85^  W.,  magnetic. 

POSSESSION  BAY,  which  extenda  from  Cape  Possession  to  the  entrance  of  the 
First  Narrow,  curves  in  to  the  northward  round  to  the  cape,  and  is  fronted  by  an  exten- 
sive shoal,  stretching  off  for  more  than  4  miles  from  the  shore,  mtaxy  parts  of  which  are 
dry  at  half  tide :  on  its  aouth  side  the  depth  diminishes  gradually,  and  offers  good  anchor- 
age for  yeasels  entering  the  strait,  to  await  the  tide  for  passing  the  First  Narrow. 

On  the  western  aide  of  the  bay,  there  are  aome  remarkable  hills  of  a  darker  green  hue 
than  others  near -> them ;  I  have  called  them  the  Direction  Hills ;  because,  after  paasing 
Cape  Possession,  they  afford  a  good  mark  for  approaching  the  Narrows,  which  are  not 
visible  until  well  across  the  bay ;  by  attention  ako  to  their  bearings,  the  shoal  that  extenda 
off  Cape  Orange  may  be  avoided.  To  take  up  an  anchorage  on  the  bank,  great  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  soundings,  which  at  the  edge  decrease  suddenly ;  ft  would  not  be 
advisable  to  anchor  in  less  than  10  or  12  fathoms,  at  high  water,  for  the  tide  fails  6-  or  7 
futhoms ;  but  as  the  stream  runs  much  weaker  on  appit>aching  the  edge  of  the  bank,  the 
nearer  to  it  the  better.  A  good  berth  for  anchoring  is  to  get  the  northern  Direction  Hill, 
(which  is  dark  colored,  and  very  conspicuous,)  to  bear  S.  56°  W.;  Mount  Aymond,  N. 
45°  to  50°  W.;  and  the  highest  (easternmost,)  peaked  hillock  upon  Cape  Orange,  about 
3-  S.  E.,  (compass  bearings.)  When  the  hill  above  noticed  bears  S.  56°  W.,  and  Mount 
Aymond  between  N.  50°  and  60°  W.,||  you  are  in  19  or  20  fathoms,  just  off  the  edge  of 
the  bank;  about  half  to  one  mile  more  t^^the  northward,  or  north-westward,  good  anchor- 
age may  be  selected,  out  of  the  strength  pf  the  tide. 

*  NarboroQgh's  Voyage,  p.  60.  t  Hawkeswortb,  vol.  i.,  p.  410. 

X  By  cbronometrical  observation,  68*^  17'  46'^. 

4  The  shoal  soondings  of  5  fathoms  off  Cape  Virgins,  bear  from  the  cape,  S.  35^  E.  There  ia 
anchorage  under  Dungenpsa,  with  westerly  winds.  Wallia  anchored  in  10  fathoma,  gravel ;  Cape 
Virgins  bearing  N.  by  W.  )  W  ,  and  Dungeneaa  d.  by  W. ;  bat  these  bearings,  when  laid  down  in 
the  chart,  do  not  appear  to  be  correct.  The  Dolphin  anchored  at  4  milea  off  the  cape,  bearing  N. 
i  E.,  and  at  SI  or  3  miles  from  the  extremity  of  the  Ness,  bearing  S.  S.  W.  )  W. 

II  These  bearings  ars  by  compass.    The  variation  of  the  ne^Ue  is  dd^o. 


•; 
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There  li»  borweier,  a  man  advueed  ■IMiob  about  Ufa  arile  to 
€rfl  af  the  ahoal,  that  anjeuiifiw  taken  ap;  aame^,  that  where  14 
on  the  phm,  fbr  which  the  foilowiaig  are  the  beaiiai^ : — ^The 

Nordiem  Directk»n  HiD. S.  59o  W. 


Momit  Ajmoad, N.  43<>  W.  V 

Peak  of  Cape  OiaBfe, S.  22<'  E.  > 

One  mile  more  in  adTance,  to  die  S.  W.,  would  stiB  be  a  better  berlii,  Imt 
most  be  taken  not  to  ground  on  the  tail  of  the  ahoaL    At  abont  half  a  mfle 
eastward,  the  sitoation  would  be  more  aecore. 

Should  the  distant  land  behind  Cape  Gregory  be  aeon,  which  makea  intfa  a  hag  Uh 
level  atri  i  of  land,  terminating  at  ila  S.  W.  end  with  rather  a  UuiT  or  precqiiloas  &L  t 
is  a  good  mark  for  the  above  anchorage.  The  fidl,  or  extremity,  riiould  be  viAfe  b  sa 
■pace  between  the  aonthemmoat  and  central  of  the  Direction  HIDa.  There  la  ifac  i 
conapicaoos  lump  on  the  aame  land,  which  will  be  seen  a  littie  to  the  eaatwaid  of  :^^ 
northern  Direction  Hill ;  and  the  Aatea  Ears,  nearly  out  of  sight,  ahoold  be 
to  die  eastward  of  that  part  of  the  ahoie  of  Poaaeasion  Bay  where  the  cMfy 
mences. 

Anodier  mark  for  the  approach  of  the  bank,  which  is  very  good  when  M^oont  A. 
bears  more  westerly  than  N.  43^  W.,  mag^^  is,  not  to  lose  nght  of  tibe  Aaaee  Ears.  1: 
our  anchorage,  in  6  fathoms,  near  the  dry  part  of  the  bank,  they  were  loot  ti^m  of  br  i 
rise  in  the  Ismd ;  half  a  mile  to  the  aoutfaward,  at  die  anchorage  marked  11  &thoaa  «■ 
of  them  re-appeared  above  the  land;  Mount  Aymond  at  the  same  time  beaiiii^  far  esa- 
paas,  N.  41^  W.,  mag.  But  this  rule  foils  to  the  westward,  or  nearer  tbe  Nazrvw,  for  =•» 
bank  then  trepdb  more  ooutherly,  and  tiie  Asaes  Ears  are  visible  at  ita  edge  ;  the  v« 
limit  of  this  rule  is,  as  before  noticed,  when  Mount  Aymond  bean  about  N.  47=  Y. 
mag.  There  is,  also,  another  remark* worth  attending  to ;  which  is,  that,  after  paai^ 
Cape  Possession,  Mount  Aymond  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  round  ohcnaely-peai^ 
bin,  with  a  smaller  elevation  on  each  edge  of  its  outline ;  which  appearance  ia  jMue.'.. 
until  it  bears  N.  50^  W.,  mag.,  and  then  the  easternmost  of  the  minor  elevmtioas  gnst- 
ally  disappears,  while  the  western  one  becomes  more  conspicuous. 

To  avoid  the  oortii  shoals,  do  not  get  the  North  Direction  Hill  to  bear  more  auathg^ 
than  S.  56°  W.,  mag.;  and  the  mark  for  avoiding  the  reefo  that  extend  olT  Cbpe  Orasr". 
is  not  to  get  tiie  same  Direction  HiO  to  bear  more  westerly  tiian  W.  by  S.  i  S^  mag^  ^ 
W.  by  S.  i  S.  will  hist  pass  witiiout  the  edge,)  until  Mount  Aymoiid  beora  N.  4?=  W. 
mag.,  or  the  peak  of  Cape  Orange  soutii,  mag.,  when  tiie  frir  way  of  tiie  Pint  Kairv 
will  be  open,  bearing  S.  W.  by  S.,  mag.  The  north,  or  nortiii-westeni  inde  of  tbe  ¥t& 
Narrow,  is  a  cliff  of  moderate  height,  and  makes  like  a  flat  table  land.  Wfaea 
Cape  Orange,  a  S.  S.  W.  mag.  course  must  be  steered.  The  tide  seta  r%lit 
so  that  in  drifting,  which  with  the  wind  against  the  tide  is  the  safest  and 
is  no  danger  of  being  thrown  upon  the  shoals.* 

The  First  Narrow  was  called  by  Sarmiento,  Angostura  de  Ntiestm  Senorw  de  Ese 
ranza.  He  describes  it  very  correctly  to  be  3  leafi;nes  long,  and  less  than  half  a  Inn-' 
wide,  with  clifly  shores ;  tiie  tide  running  strong ;  me  depth  more  than  50  frtiieDfes.  sL. 
and  pebbles  (callao;)  and  on  the  north  shore  tiiere  is  a  beach  of  shin^e.  In  this  ca:^ 
however,  as  discretbn  must  be  the  best  guide,  it  wiO  be  necessary  merely  to  stat^  nr 
dangers  that  exist.  To  the  north  of  Point  Deteada,  (meaning  tiiin  or  slender,)  the  <b:rt 
is  fronted  by  extensive  shoals  that  dry  at  half  tide,  and  which,  being  dry  wrhen  Sanvi^ 
passed,  was  called  by  him  Point  Anegada  (drowned  land;)  tiiese  ahould  not  be  i> 
proacbed.  The  sonm  shore,  also,  for  neariy  5  mOes  to  the  west  of  Cape  Orange,  b^  & 
shoal  off  it,  but  it  does  not  extend  to  a  great  distance  from  the  beach;  beyond  tins  it  m  :-' 
safe  to  approach  eitiier  shore  within  half  a  mile,  for  each  ia  fronted  by  a  bank  tht  dr^ 
at  low  water.  The  western  end  of  the  Narrow,  on  the  north  shore,  SarnueiiiD*s  P.= 
Barranca,  (meaning  a  cliff,)  has  a  considerable  reef  off  it,  upon  iriiich  there  ia  a  vry 
large  quantity  of  kelp.  Point  Barranca  bears  from  Cape  Gregory  N.  484 ^  £-«  and  k  I: 
miles  distant. 

After  emerging  from  tiie  Narrow,  the  ship  nboM  be  allowed  to  drift  widi  tf>e  tide,  r^ 
course  of  which  is  S.  S.  W.,  for  at  least  3  miles,  before  haufong  up  for  Cape  Gtv^gtv  z 
order  to  SToid  the  ripplings,  which  rage  furiously  on  each  edge  of  the  bank.  I  have  v^ 
ed  twice  through  them  for  the  sake  of  proving  the  depth,  and  once  anchored  wMiia  tbr& 
which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  ascertsining  the  rise  and  foH  of  the  tide;  bvt  it  oak  ir 


•  Beef  ^f  Cafe  Qrsi^ga.— This  reef  eztends  off  to  the  E.  N.  E.  for  a 
Byron  struck  npon  it,  as  did  also  the  Santa  Csstlda.    The  Adeona,  a  sealing 
Btnick  upon  it  and  was  lettdiy ;  and  the  Beagle,  in  going  to  her  assistsnce,  cioaaiiJ  the  fes2  at  x  a 
high  water,  oecasionaJIy  strikkig  the  greond.    Boo^inville  deecribea  ita  posiliea 
hiSocka  which  I  have  naaied  Qaatre  file  Ayiaondt"  (Aasea  Eara,)  **oo|3r 
of  a  gate,  yon  are  oppoaite  the  aaid  jocks.** 
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tered  12  feet:  the  Btreftin  or  current,  however,  let  at  3  and  4  knots  the  Whole  tide,  and 
there  was  icarcely  five  minutes  slacli  water.  It  is  an  anchorage  that  ought  not  to  be  taken 
up  without  the  greatest  necessity,  for  the  ripplings  break  over  the  deck,  and  the  security 
of  the  vessel  is  very  doubtful. 

POINT  BARRANCA  is  a  flat-topped  sand-hill,  the  position  of  which  being  given  in 
the  chart,  its  bearing  will  indicate  the  situation  of  the  ship;  the  point  on  the  opposite  side 
Sarmiento  called  Point  Baxa  (tow.) 

After  reaching  thus  far,  steer  W.  S.  W^  by  compass,  until  abreast  of  some  remarkable 
peaked  hilkicks  on  the  north  shore;  where,  if  necessary,  anchorage  may  be  had  out  of  the 
tide,  in  from  6  to  10  fathoms;  at  any  part  of  the  northern  side  of  the  bay  the  anclforage  is 
good,  upon  a  clay  bottom  covered  with  broken  shells :  the  lead  brings  up  nothing  but  shells; 
underneatj,  however,  it  is  of  clay,  and  good  holding  ground. 

It  is  best  to  anchor  near  the  shore  on  account  of  £e  tide,  which  ripples  very  much  all 
over  the  centre  of  the  bay. 

The  peaked  hillock  above  mentk>ned  is  certainly  Sarmiento*s  Point  Nuestra  Senorm 
del  Valle;  to  the  eastward  of  it  is  St.  /ago  Bay;  and  to  the  westward  his  Bay  of  the 
Eleven  Thousand  Virgins.  When  abreast  of  the  point,  the  land  and  bay  to  the  north  of 
Cape  Gregory  will  be  easily  distinguished;  the  former  will  be  seen  first,  and  resembles 
an  island,  for  the  land  of  the  bay  is  flat  and  low;  but  a  very  conspicuous  hummock  will 
also  be  seen  halfway  between  it  and  the  flat  table  land,  as  soon  as  the  land  of  the  cape 
becomes  visible.    The  hummock  is  marked  on  the  charU 

The  extremity  of  Cape  Gregory  bears  from  the  western  end  of  the  First  Narrow,  S. 
73^  W.,  (S.  50iii°  W.,  magnetic,)  distant  22  miles.  The  anchoraee  \a  from  two  to  two 
miles  and  a  half  to  the  N .  N.  E.  of  the  cape,  abreast  of  the  north  end  or  the  sand-hills  that 
form  the  headland,  and  about  one  mile  from  the  shore,  in  from  13  to  15  fathoms.  The 
bottom  is  excellent,  a  soft,  but  tenack)us  mud,  which,  nearer  the  shore,  is  of  a  stiffer 
quality.  At  low  water  a  sand-spit  extends  off  for  one-third  or  nearly  half  a. mile  from 
tne  shore,  ck>8e  to  which  there  are  7  &thoms  water.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  ap- 
proach too  near. 

At  the  anchorage  the  tide  turns  to  the  south-westward,  towards  the  cape,  for  two  and 
a  half  or  three  hours  before  it  begins  to  run  to  the  westward  in  the  Second  Narrow; 
which  should  be  attended  to,  fi)r  a  ship  will  lose  much  ground  by  weighing  before  an  hour 
or  more  after  the  tide  has  turned. 

Upon  the  summit  of  the  land  of  the  cape,  four-fifths  of  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  the 
extreme  point,  is  a  remarkable  bush;  close  to  whksh  the  observations 'Were  made.  The 
bush  is  in  lat.  52°  38'  3"  S.,  and  tong.  70°  9'  51"  W.  The  vnriatk>n  of  the  compass  8Z^ 
34' £. 

The  country  abounds  with  guanacoes  and  ostriches,  and  the  vslley,  two  miles  to  the 
westward  of  the  capef  is  frequently  the  abode  of  the  Patagoaiau  Indians;  but  their  prin- 
cioal  residence  is  upon  the  low  land  at  the  back  of  Peckett's  Harbor  and  Quoin  Hill, 
where  suanacoes  are  more  abundant,  and  the  country  more  open.  Ships  coming  from 
the  souUi^ard  also  are  seen  by  them  at  a  great  distance,  so  that  by  the  time  she  reaches 
Cai^e  Gregory  they  have  already  arrived  to  meet  her.  They  do  not,  however,  see  ships 
coming  from  the  eastward  so  easily,  and  we  were,  on  two  occasrans,  two  or  three  days  at 
Uie  anchorage  before  it  was  known  that  we  were  present. 

They  are  very  friendly,  and  will  supply  guanaco  meat  at  a  small  price.  They  are  fond 
of  beads  and  ornaments,  but  particularly  of  knives,  and  the  larger  they  are  the  better. 
Swcu'ds  are  held  in  high  estimation  by  them,  as  well  as  lead,  for  the  purpose  of  arming 
their  bolaSy  an  instrument  used  to  entangle  the  legs  of  the  euanacoeitand  ostriches. 

They  also  barter  their  mantles  and  skins;  and  are  Ibndof  sugar,  flour  matte,  (the 
Paraguay  tea,)  tobacco,  and  horse  gear,  particularly  bits.  For  spirits  they  are  very  eager, 
but  are  contented  witli  it  in  a  diluted  state.  At  our  last  interview  they  asked  for  muskets, 
powder,  and  bell,  the  use  of  which  they  have  learned  from  two  Portuguese  seamen,  who 
left  an  English  sailing  vessel  to  reside  with  tliem ;  but  these  wero  not  given,  and  it  is  to 
bo  hoped  that  such  weapons  will  not  be  put  into  their  hands. 

THE  SECOND  NARROW  is  about  10  miles  long;  and  with  a  fuvorable  tide,  which 
runs  five  or  six  knots,  is  very  auickly  passed.  With  an  adverse  wind  a  ship  will  easily 
reach  an  anchorage  to  the  norto  of  Elizabeth  Island. 

The  north  side  of  the  Second  Narrow  is  very  shoal,  and  ought  not  to  be  approached, 
for  the  ground  is  also  very  foul.  There  are  two  or  three  very  inviting  bights  for  a  ship 
that  is  caught  with  the  tide,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  anchor  in  them;  she  should  ratiier 
return  to  the  anchorage  off  Cape  Gregory. 

SUSANNAH  COVE  is  where  Sarmiento  anchored  in  8  fathoms,  low  water,  half  a 
league  from  the  land,  good  bottom;  but  as  it  was  exposed  to  the  strength  of  die  tide,  he 
shifted  to  another  anchorage  about  half  a  league  west  of  Cape  Gregory,  where  the  anchor 
was  dropped  in  8  fathoms,  but  the  vessel  taOing  on  the  edge  of  the  shoal  in  3  iatHoms,  he 
was  glad  to  make  his  escape. 

Tt 
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The  aovdi  shore  of  the  Soeood  Nairow,  whiefa  N«Hioi«a||h 
Foreland,  b  eompooed  of ■  cRfb,  and  ii,  I  beKoTo,  of  bold  up^mmA.  The  pitjuiiie 
head  In  the  centre  m  Sermieoto's  St.  Simon's  Head,  and  the  western  end  he  mtaak 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  from  its  resemblance  to  that  of  Spain.  To  the  sonchward  sfihe  cas- 
ern point  of  this  head.  Point  St.  Isidro,  which  is  a  low  sandy  point,  is  Fish  Cove,  whm 
Bnlklej  and  Cnmmings  anchored  their  boat;  and  Sarmiento  aaja,  ** We  anchsnd  be- 
hind a  point  before  noticed,  called  Santisidro,  in  a  small  baj,  of  low  land  and  aandr  k«i 
in  10  fiiithoms,  a  qnarter  of  a  league  from  the  shore,  but  upon  ▼eerin^  cable  the  xtm\ 
was  in  7  £uboms;  so  that  fearing  she  would  be  left  dry,  from  the  great  rise  modiLi 
the  tides  hereabont,  we  shifted  farther  ont  to  15  fathoms,  hot  the  anchor  dragged,  ladvi 
vnbsequently  came  to  in  9  fiithoms,  sandy  bottom,  where*  at  low  water,  the  depth  wwti 
frthoras."* 

Three  mUes  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Ghraeia,  the  western  end  of  the  Second  Nanov, 
OB  the  north  side,  is  Gazy  Harbor,  so  called  by  Natboroagh;  it  is  a  secure  place  fcrsni 
vessels.  The  entrance  is  neariy  two  miles  long,  and  too  narrow  fcr  large  ships*  aika 
the  weaAer  be  moderate,  when  they  might  drop  in  or  out  with  the  tide :  the  depdi  isaa 
is  fiK»m  3  to  10  frthoms.  There  is  neither  wood  nor  water  to  be  got,  and  therefav  h 
iodncement  to  enter  it :  a  plan  ef  it  was  BMde.  It  is  described  by  Sir  J.  Haxbona^* 
and  Cordom  calls  it  Bird  B^y  (Ensenada  de  los  Parazos4)* 

NARBOROUGH*S  PECKETT'S  HARBOR,  or,  as  SarmientD  calk  it,  St  Bir. 
iholomew's  Bay,  is  8  miles  to  the  west  of  Cape  Gracia,  and,  akhonf^  veij  shosL  cfim 
4f[Ood  shelter,  if  required,  for  small  vessels;'  but  die  space  is  Tory  confined;  the  aackr- 
age  without  is  almost  as  aafe,  and  much  m<Nre  conTonient.  The  distance  botwcsa  » 
two  points  of  alitrance  is  neariy  two  miles,  but  from  the  noitfa-east  shore  to  the  nnl^ 
and  of  the  south-west  point,-  the  whole  space  is  a  shoal,  upon  the  greater  part  of  ahd 
the  sea  breaks  in  a  moderate  breexe. 

The  entrance  is  between  the  sonth-wert  point  and  the  island,  and  ia  radier  more  Aa 
ene4lfth  of  a  mile  wide.  HiOf  a  mile  outside  the  anchorage  is  good,  in  7  firthnas;  M 
ground  extends  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  the  point. 

The  bay,  which  is  formed  by  Pocket's  Hari)or  and  EHaabeth  Umd,  is  ^iMtaamn  mi 
well  sheltered,  with  an  easy  depth  of  water  all  over,  between  5  and  7  fatkoma;  the  nan 
of  the  bottom  is  clay,  and  oflfers  excellent  holding  ground.  In  the  eenire  is  a  pstcha 
kelp;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  the  depth  is  Coaler  in  that  part,  or  whether  itp*' 
ceeds  from  the  bottom  being  reeky. 

The  tide  is  not  strong  to  die  westward  of  the  north  end  of  Elinabedi  Islaiid.^  batiwi 
with  eonsideffable  veloci^  in  the  deep  chancel  between  it  and  the  Seeond  Narrsw.  Ti 
the  southward  of  the  isbnd  the  stream  divides  into  two  directionB,  and  very  aooaksHn 
■trength ;  one  sets  down  the  south  side  of  the  island,  and  the  ether  between  ihtukmki 
Santa  Martha  and  Magdalene.  This  is  the  flood;  the  ebb  sets  to  the  northward.  T^ 
abb  and  flow  are  regi£r,  high  water,  at  the  full  and  change,  being  at  aboat  12  o'chrt 

There  is  good  anchorage,  out  of  the  strength  of  tide,  at  a-  mile  to  the  nortKof  PsisK  Sa 
Silvestre;  it  is  convenient  for  a  ship  to  leave  with  the  intention  of  paadang  rooad  EKfl; 
both  Isbuid.  I  conceive  this  to  be  the  most  difficult  part  df  the  entrance  of  tfaeSoic  i 
Magalhaens,  for  the  tide  sets  across  the  passage  with  seme  strength. 

The  passsge  to  the  west  of  the  island  is  dear,  and  without  duiger.  by  keeping  is  it 
middle  of  the  channel;  but  in  passing  down  the  south  side  of  Elisabetfa  Island,  the  fbcR 
shoidd  be  kept  close  to,  to  avmd  being  thrown  upon  the  Islands  of  Santa  Maitht  otf 
Magdalena,!  although  I  believe  there  is  plenty  of  water  between  them,  far  Sarsiipea 
aiftbored  there  in  15  fathoms;  as  well  as  to  clear  the  shoal  that  extends  eflF  the  &.s3> 
west  end  of  the  latter  island,  upon  which  we  did  not  And  less  irater  than  6  frdHuas  s9c: 
any  part;f  but  the  ground  being  irregular,  and  much  kelp  strewed  about  it,  it  is  atf  ^^ 
to  trust  too  much  to  appearances.  On  all  occasions  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  pawiing  tkna^ 
kelp;  fbr  although  it  frequently  shoots  up  from  10,  snd  even  20  frthooK,  yet  whtn^ 
the  bottom  is  rocky,  there  it  is  to  be  found.  The  presence  of  this  vegetable  rsBden  tr« 
few  dangers  that  exist  in  the  navigation  of  the  strait  of  little  consequence,  for  it  jnw»  * 
a  buoy  to  mark  the  existence  of  them,  and  it  is  only  by  a  careless  lookoiit  that  a  Aac  ^ 
be  pbM:ed  in  a  dangerous  situation.  Another  advantage  in  kelp  is,  that  by  its  MA  it  sc*^ 
bom  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  tide. 


•  Sarmiemo,  p. S€7.  tNarbofOBgh,p.GI  and  124.  t Plnmo ¥iafB» pcRT- 

\  Elisabeth  Island  was  so  named  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Sarmiento  paaaad  its  Mrtk-catcab 
and,  conaidering  it  a  part  of  tbe  cootioeni,  called  it  Puini  Sao  Silveatie.^SarsnsBSa^  P-^^] 

I  The  klaads  of  Santa  Martha  and  Magdalene,  so  named  bj  SarraieDto^  (p.  254,1  bave  ?~'b 
bsea  called  by  other  names ;  the  former  St.  Barthotomew,  tbe  latter  St  Geoige^  aiae  PecfU  Is^ 
and. — [See  Narborough's  Voyage,  p.  G2.] 

T  Sbosl  off  Saola  Magdalena.    Simpson's  Jovmsl  ss js  there  are  3  frthonw  on  it  m  assaf  f^* 
he-least  watsr  fonad  by  as  was  5  fathoms. 


< 
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LAREDO  BAY  o0ei«  gMdiilielMAiige  «  the  e«iitt«  ajld  towAvdfl  ihe  tooKh  iide,  tnd 
ptrtkularty  in  the  N.  W.  oorner.  Off  the  loiitfa  point  ii  a  large  paldb  of  kelp,  among 
which  the  sround  is  ihoal'and  fouL 

At  Laredo  Bay  wood  may  be  pfuoaf  ed«  and  there  is  a  fresh  water  lake  of  a  mile  in  d^ 
aitoeter  at  about  half *a  mile  behind  the  beaeh,  ranch  frequented  by  wiM  ducks. 

For  the  purpose  of  anchorage  only,  the  bay  need  not  be  entered;  because  a  tery  good 
and  secure  berth  may  be  found  at  from  1  to  2  miles  off  it,  in  10  to  13  fathoms,  having  the 
S.  W.  extremity  of  KUaabeth  Island  on  with,  6r  a  little  open  of,  the  trend  of  Cape  Negro^ 
which  is  Byroo^s  Porpesse  Point.     * 

We  know  scarcely  any  thing  of  the  south  side  of  St  Philtp*s  Bay,  or  of  the  coast  be- 
tween Cape  St.  Vincent  and  Cape  Monmouth.  The  latter  is  a  lee  shore,  and  should 
notbe  approached  when  the  wind  is  northerly,  for  there  seems  to  be  no  harbor  or  shelter^ 
and  the  anchorage  must  be  much  exposed. 

Two  deep  inlets  were  seen  behind  Sweepstakes  Foreland,  from  the  summit  of  the 
table  land  near  Cape  Cbregory,  one  of  which  may  probably  insulate  it,  but  this  was  not 
ascertained. 

Between  Cape  Nogro  and  Sandy  Point,  which  is  Sarmiento's  Cati&Iina  Bay,  good  an- 
chorage may  be  had,' from  one  to  two  miles  and  a  hnlf  from  the  shore.  Here  the  conn- 
try,  begina  to  be  thickly  wooded,  and  to  assume  a  ?ery  picturesque  appearance,  particu- 
larly in  the  vicinity  of  Sandy  Point. 

SANDY  POINT,  Sarmiento's  Cape  de  Snn  Antonio  de  Padua,  projects  for  more 
than  a  mile  from  tiie  line  of  coast,  and  should  not  be  passed  within  a  mile.  A  shoni  i#o- 
jects  off  it  in  an  east  direction,  (magnetic.)  The  mark  for  its  south  edge  is  a  single  tree 
on  a  remarkable  clear  part  of  the  country,  (a  park-like  meadow,)  near  the  shore,  on  the 
aonth  side  of  the  point,  in  a  line  with  a  deep  ravine  in  the  niountajn  behind.  One  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  point  we  had  no  bottom  with  18  fiithoms. 

To  the  southward  of  Sandy  Pointy  as  finr  as  Point  St.  Mary,  good  anchorage  may  be 
had  at  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  in  11  and  12.fiithoms,  sand  and  shells^ 
over  clay. .  At  the  edge  of  the  kelp,  which  fronts  the  shore,  there  are  b  and  6  fiithoms ; 
so  that,  witii  tile  wind  off  shore,  a  ship  may  anchor  or  sail  along  it  very  close  to  the  coasts 
by  keeping  outskie  the  kelp.  The  squalls  off  the  land  are  very  strong,  sometimes  s6 
much  so  as  to  lay  a  ship  on  her  broadside.  It  is  not  prudent,  therefore,  to  carry  much 
aail  in  ooastmg  this  part ;  and  it  is  necessary  10  have  the  quarter  boats  jecured  with  gripesv 
because  the  wind,  for  a  moment,  blows  With  the  force  of  a  hurrictte*  These  land  sqoallft 
are  denominated  by  the  sealers  **williwaws." 

POINT  ST.  MARY,  iolat.  63<»  21'  40'',  is  12i  miles  to  the  sou<h  of  Sandy  Poinl^ 
and  may  be  known  by  the  land  trending  in  to  the  southward  of  it,  fortiaing  Fresh-water 
Bay.  It  has  also  a  high  bank  close  to  me  beach,  with  two  patches  bare  of  trees,  except- 
ing a  few  dead  stumps.  All  the  poitttt  to  the  northward  are  low  and  thickly  wooded.-«- 
Aa  the  hsif  opens,  the  bluff  points  at  ita  south  end  become  visible.  There  is  also  a  re^ 
markable  round  )]ill  a  short  distance  behind  the  centre  of  the  bay,  and  a  valley  to  the 
south  of  it,  through  which  a  river  flows  and  fells  into  the  bigr. 

It  is  ednvenieat  Ibr  woodiag  at,  bnt'frdm  the.river  being  blocked  «p  by*  muqlh  drift' thn- 
her,  watering  is  difieult:  Tb^  proximity,  however;  of  Port  Faniitae  renders  this  of  iie 
jnateriall;oh'iequence.  "    .      -^  . 

.  When  .the  wind  is. from  th^  Ddthwarvd,  a  streU  is  thrown,  into  the  ba^;  but  no  tlanger 
nead  be  apprehended  from*  its  heiag  q^Afn  tpi  the  eastward,  for  the  wind  seMpm  blowi 
from  that  quarter,.  exGef>txng  .ii^  tbA  *winter,  knd  then*  rarely  with  great  stk'ength.  If  It 
does,  the  homing  grouod  is  good,  and  with  good  gear  there  is  no  danger.  ^   . 

In  standing  into 'the 'bAy  from  the  (lorthlvurd, 'keep  within  three-quarters  to  i  half  a  mile 
^m  the  coast,  in  10  or  11  fiithoms';  and  passing  Point  St.  Mary,  steer  on  towturds  tUe 
Muff  points  at  the  south  end  of  the.bayi^  until  the  south  pitch  of  the  Centre  Mount  beaia 
W.  S.  W.,  when  you  will  be  clear  of  the  kelp  that  extends  off  the  north  skie  of  the  bay, 
among  which  I  believe  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  water,  but  the  ground  is  foul.  Round  its 
edge  there  are  6  and  7  fathoms.  Having  the  mount  bearing  as  above,  steer  for  it,  or  a 
little  to  the  south  of  it,  and  anchor  in  9  fo^oms,  sandy  mud  over  day,  which  will  be  with 
the  followina  bearings : 

Point  St.  Mary * N.  15®  W.'l 

Outer  Trend N.    9    W. 

Centre  Mount  (south  pitch) S.  74i  W.  [  Mag. 

Entrance  of  River •  • . S.  35    W. 

SouthBluff. S.21    E.   j 

A  good  berth  may  be  had  much  nearer  the  shore  in  6  fathoms,  towards  which  the  depth 
ff  radnaily  decreases.  If  the  anchorage  is  used  merely  as  a  stopping  place,  the  first  is  besl« 
for  the  wind  near  the  shore  is  apt  to  blow  and  veer  about. 

Between  Fresh-water  Bay  and  Point  Santa  Anna,  the  coast  is  very  bold,  and  so  steep 
aa  to  offer  no  anchorage,  excepting  m  the  bay  that  is  formed  by  the  reef  off  Rocky  Point; 
Imt  it  ia  small  and  incouTenient  to  welg^  from,  ahoiikl  the  wind  be  southerly* 
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BbooU  die  dsf  be  adfwiced,  it  if  bettnr  to  andior  in  Fnab-water  Biy  AniiB tb 
nm  of  being  viiider  way  all  night,  voleM  it  lie  in  the  rammer,  with  mooii-ig^t  nd  lb 
weather  likely  to  be  fine.  In  this  climate,  howerer,  the  latter  is  veiy  doobliiil,  far  wm- 
tfwr  changea  ao  anddenly  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  vpon  appearancei. 

POINT  SANTA  ANNA  will  appear,  on  alan^  down  near  the  coari;  to  W& 
terrainatbn  of  die  bnd ;  it  is  a  long  pmnt  eitending  into  the  aea,  having  at  the  ntrecrr 
a  clump  of  trees.  It  bears  from  Cape  Valentyn  S.  47|^  W.,  mag.  On  appraadms  l 
the  distant  point  of  Cape  St.  Isidro  will  be  seen  beyond  it ;  but  there  can  be  no  dodhtv 
mistoke  in  recognizing  it. 

Along  the  whole  extent  of  die  coast,  between  the  Point  Santa  Anna  and  EfeoM 
Island,  the  flood  sets  to  the  sonthward  and  the  ebb  to  the  northward,  and  it  is  higli  wispt 
abont  12  o'clock  at  fall  and  change.  The  Tariation  is  abont  23*^  west.  The  ttrwtc  x 
the  tide  is  not  great,  bat  frequently  after  a  aontheriy  wind  there  is,  in  the  offing,  i  cv- 
rent  to  the  northward,  independent  of  the  dde.  In  winter  the  tides  ooeamoaaly  ne  ^^ 
high,  and  on  one  occasion,  in  the  month  of  Jnne,  nearly  orerdowed  the  whole  of  the  k« 
land  on  the  west  side. 

PORT  FAMINE.— Standmg  into  Port  Famine,  pnm  round  Point  Smito  AB«.t 
with  a  leading  wind,  at  one-fifth  of  a  mile,  in  17  frdioms ;  but  if  the  wind  is  team,  i 
not  get  too  near,  on  account  of  the  eddy  tide,  which  sometimes  seto  towards  die  pozi- 
Steer  in  for  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  for  the  summit  of  Mount  St.  Philip,  keeping  it  (« 
the  centre  of  the  depth  of  die  bay ;  that  is,  half  way  between  the  rivulet,  (which  w^i  y 
easily  distinguished  by  a  small  break  in  the  trees,)  and  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  clev  b^i 
on  the  west  side  of  the  bay.  This  bank  being  dear  of  trees,  and  cofered  widi  gnsi^  i 
▼eiy  cqnspicuous.  Keep  on  this  course  until  die  moudi  of  Sedger  River  is  opps.  ix 
upon  shutting  in  the  pointo  of  its  entrance,  shorten  sail  and  anchor  in  9,  8,  or  7  fatbr=& 
aa  convenient.  The  best  berth,  in  the  summer,  is  to  anchor  over  towaithi  the  west  9> 
in  9  fiithooM,  with  Cape  Valentyn  in  a  line  with  Point  Santa  Anna ;  bat  m  die  Tzit! 
season,  with  N.  £.  winds,  the  best  berth  is  more  in  the  centre  of  the  baj. 

The  strongest  winds  are  from  the  south-west.  It  blows  also  hard  aometiiBM  frx. 
south,  and  occasionally  a  fresh  gale  out  of  the  valley,  to  the  south  of  Mount  St.  Pbi^' 
Unless  a  long  stay  be  meditated,  it  woaM  be  sufficient  to  moor  widi  a  hedge  to  the  N.  t. 
The  ground  is  excellent  all  over  the  port,  being  a  stiff  tenacioas  clay.  Landiag  air  » 
iimost  always  effected,  excepting  in  easterly  galea,  on  one  side  or  the  other.  TbcR  i 
fhe-wood  in  abundance  on  the  beachea.  and  wells,  eontainii^  ezeellent  freah  watv.  w«fv 
dug  by  us  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  clear  part  o^  Point  Santa  Aana,  m  :tt 
bank  above  the  third  or  westernmost  smal  shii^le  bay.  The  water  of  the  river,  m  vt! 
aa  of  the  poiMb,  of  which  there  are  many  upon  the  fSu  ahore  of  the  weatem  aide  cf  v 
port,  is  very  good  for  present  use,  but  will  not  keep,  in  consequence  of  it^  flff*^ 
through  an  immense  mass  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter;  but  the  water  of  ihs  ««'* 
drains  through  the  ground,  and  not  only  keeps  weD,  but  is  remarkably  clear  sad  v^ 
tasted.  Their  situation  is  marked  on  the  plan,  and  fbr  aome  time  our  traces  wifl  doc  a 
to  ^ow  the  road. 

Our  observatory,  the  situation  of  which  is  indicated  hj  the  stem  of  a  tree  16  iachss 
diameter,  phced  upright,  about  8  feet  .under  and  3  aboiee  the  groond,  banked  ap  t^^ 
mound,  is  in  lat.  53"*  38'  12",  and  70^  54'.  High  water  at  ftdl  and  chaBge  at  It  o'chcs 
the  efib  sets  to  the  northward,  and  the  floo4  to  the  southward ;  but  the  rise  and  M  is  «^ 
irregnbu',  depending  entirely  upon  the  preirklence  of  the  winds,  nortfaeslT  aad  esstr? 
winds  causing  high  tides,  and  westerly  and  south  #estei^y  low  tides,  llie  varitftf  > 
about  23°  30'. 

Of  the  tides  in  Possession  Bay  and  the  First  l^arrow,  we  have  had  too  little  exprn^* 
to  enable  us  to  give  s  very  clear  account ;  I  shall;  therefore,  here  confine  nyaelf 
to  such  observations  ss  may  be  of  service  to  the  navigator. 

To  the  south-east  of  Cape  Possession  it  'm  high  water  at  4h.  56m.  befbra  the 
passage ;  but  the  stream  of  tide  continues  to  run  in  until  two  hours  after  the  water  » 
ceased  to  rise.     The  easterly  tide  commences  at  2h.  56m.  befiire  the  cnfanination. 

The  same  is  the  case  ss  fiir  as,  and  even  in,  the  First  Narrow,  excepting  in  the  cs^ 
In  die  centre  of  Possession  Bay,  near  the  bank,  it  was  high  water  at  3h.  51  m.  befbrr  t* 
moon's  jMssage,  and  the  tide  terned  to  the  eastward  at  noon,  or  Oh.  39n.  after  the  rx- 
aage.  This  observation  was  made  on  the  day  of  full  moon.  The  rise  was  38  fe<^-  '^ 
at  an  anchorage  more  to  the  westward,  near  the  sondi-west  end  of  the  bank,  it  rose  >- 
feet,  and  ran  at  the  rate  of  six  knots  and  a  quarter.  In  the  First  Nanow  the  ce^rc^. 
tide  commences  at  noon,  (full  and  change.) 

At  the  anchorage  in  Gregory  Bay  the  easterly  tide  commenced  90  rahnrtaa  earfier  ^ 
m  the  First  Narrow.  In  the  Second  Narrow  the  tides  are  two  and  a  half  <ir  three  ho 
hter  before  they  turn.  To  the  westward  of  the  S€»cond  Narrow  h^di  and  low  water  i^f 
place  r^fau-ly  with  the  set  of  the  tide,  and  the  fimner  occurs,  at  fhU  and  change.  «"-* ' 
a  few  minutes  of  noon.  The  rise  and  fidl  ia  inconsidarabie;  the  greatest  wee 
tvaa  eight  feet. 
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Strait  of  Magcdheans,  Dawson  Island,  Admiralty  Sound,  the  Oahriel,  Cockhum,  and 

Barbara  Channels. 

USELESS  BAY  was  examined  in  the  hope  of  its  commnnicating  with  the  supposed 
St.  Sebastian  Channel,  of  the  old  charts ;  but  it  proved  to  be  terminated  by  low  land, 
renching,  perhaps,  across  the  country,  towards  Cape  St.  Espiritu  Santo.  It  is  more  than 
30  miles  deep,  and  from  12  to  20  wide,  and  entirely  exposed  to  the  south-west.  The 
north  shore  affords  no  shelter,  but  on  the  south  there  is  an  indentation  of  the  coast  line 
under  the  hill  called  Nose  Peak,  that  may  possibly  afford  a  sheltered  anchorage. 

The  termination  of  the  flat  table  ridge,  extending  to  the  N.  E.  from  Point  Boqueron, 
a  name  of  Sarmi6nto*s,  meaning  an  opening,  is  abrupt  and  very  precipitous. 

This  countiy  abounds  with  guanacoes,  and  the  Indians  are  probably  more  dependent 
on  hunting'than  fishing  for  their  subsistence,  ibr  we  observed  their  fires  upon  the  hills,  at 
a  distance  from  the  coast. 

DAWSON  ISLAND,  which  fronts  Useless  Bay,  and  the  deep  inlet,  called  Admiralty 
Sound*  is  46  miles  long,  and  about  20  broad.  Its  northern  extremity.  Cape  Valeotyn,  is 
low,  but  becomes  visible  in  passing  down  the  opposite  shore,  between  Sandy  Point  and 
Fresh- water  Bay.  Mount  Graves,  however,  is  seen  from  a  much  greater  distance.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  island  there  are  but  two  places  in  which  vessels  can  anchor,  viz: 
Lomas  Bay  and  Port  San  Antonio,  but  both  being  on  a  lee  shore,  they  are  not  to  be 
recommended.  Lomas  Bay  is  a  deep  bight,  sufificiently  sheltered  from  S.  W.,  but  quite 
exposed  to  the  north-west  and  westerly  winds,  which,  during  the  winter,  are  the  n^st 
prevalent. 

Lieutenant  Graves  remarlLS  that  Lomas  Bay,  although  only  tolerably  sheltered  from 
the  prevailing  winds,  would,  from  its  extent,  (six  miles  deep.)  and  nature  of  the  bottom,  a 
stiff  blue  clay,  afford  good  shelter  for  vessels  of  any  draft  or  burden.  The  appearance  of 
the  shores  auo  seems  to  fitvor  such  an  opinion,  for  scarcely  any  drift  wood  was  found 
thrown  u  p,  even  in  those  parts  which  were  most  exposed  to  the  surf.  Wood  is  sufil- 
ciently  plentiful,  and  water  very  abundant.  This  bay  appears  at  certain  seasons  to  be 
mueii  reflorted  to  by  the  Indians,  for  upwards  of  twenty  wigwams  were  seen  near  the 
beach. 

Betwe«n  Lomas  Bay  and  Cape  St  Valentyn,  there  is  no  landing,  even  for  a  boat,  ex- 
cepting at  Preservation  Cave,  which  affords  only  just  room  enough  to  beach  one  of  small 
size. 

PORT*  SAN  ANTONIO,  which  is  situated  about  the  centre  of  the  west  coast  oppo- 
site to  San  Nicholas  Bay,  has  the  appearance  of  beinf  well  sheltered,  but  during  a  fort- 
night that  we  spent  there  we  experienced  so  much  meonvenience,  and  even  risl(,  from 
the  violence  of  the  squalls,  that  we  were  obli<(ed  to  secure  the  vessel  with  three.anchors. 
We  also  €ound  some  difficulty  in  leaving  it,  on  account  of  the  bafiSing  winds,  as  well  as 
the  narrow  width  of  the  passage,  for  we  went  out  by  the  north  entrance. 

This  place  received  the  distingiiishing  epithet  of  Port  from  Cordova,  and  is  described 
by  him  to  be  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide;  instead  of  which,  it  is  scarcely  one-third  of 
that  width,  and  'deserves  the  name  only  of  a  cove.  It  is  a  very  unfit  place  for  a  ship,  or, 
indeed,  for  any  vessel  to  enter,  especially  when4iiere  are  so  many  much  better  places  on 
the  opposite  or  continental  shore. 

The  anchorage  is  formed  by  ik  channel  within  the  islands  North  Island  auB  San  Xif  an 
Island,  in  which,  particularly  at  the  noith  end,  are  several  islets#  The  anchor  may  be 
dropped  in  from  10  to  15  fadioms,  off  a  small  beach  in  Humming-bird  Cove,  which 4S 
situated  on  the  inner  side,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  south  end  of  San  Juan  Islaqd. 
From  the  west  end  of  North  Island  a  reef  extends  off  for  a  Quarter  of -a  mile,  and  to  the 
southward  are  two  small  islets,  which  may  be  passed  on  eitner  side.  North  Island  m 
separated  from  San  Juan  Isbind  1^  a  narrow  and  impaasable  strait. 

The  sovth  entrance  is,  perhaps,  the  best,  although  with  a  noitherly  wind  the  northern 
should  be  preferred.  There  is  no  danger  but  what  is  evident :  the  ground,  however,  is 
not  very  clean  until  you  reach  Humming-bird  Cove. 

The  south  entrance  is  tolerably  wide.  In  enteriuK*  haul  round  the  south  point  of  San 
Juan  Island,  for  near  the  shore  of  the  eastern  side  there  is  a  rock  under  water.  Oppo- 
site to  Humming-bird  Cove,  in  a  small  bight,  there  is  a  stream  of  fresh  water. 

PORT  VALDEZ  is  a  deep  inlet,  fronting  W.  N.  W.,  and  not  at  all  inviting  to  enter. 
From  the  appearance  of  die  hills,  squalls  must  be  very  frequent,  and  blow  with  the  great 
est  violence ;  for  trees  are  seen  blown  up  by  the  roots,  in  long  lines,  evidently  caused  by 
the  destructive  force  of  the  winds. 

The  ebb  tide  sets  to  the  north  through  the  channel. 

THE  GABRIEL  CHANNEL  separates  Dawson  Island  from  the  Tierradel  Fuego. 
It  is  merely  a  ravine  of  the  slate  formation,  into  which  the  water  has  found  its  way,  and 
insulated  the  island.  It  extends  precisely  in  the  direction  of  the  strata,  with  almost  pa- 
^Uel  shores.    Itia26  ittilaakMig,  andfrom  half  a  mile  to  one  mile  and  a  half  wide,  th« 
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narrowMt  part  beioc  in  ib»  centiv.  The  oorih  than  m  a  ridgv  of  dito»  raag  il*^ 
to  a  sharp  edge,  and  theo  as  abmpdj  deacendinc  on  the  oppoaitB  sidB,  when  it  6ni  i 
vaOey.  which,  had  it  been  a  little  deeper,  would  hare  been  filled  bjr  water,  Md  bvc  fe- 
eome  another  channel  like  the  GabrieL 

The  aootfa  aide  of  the  Gabriel  Channel  ia  fimned  Lj  a  high  bmm  of  iinaniM  fn- 
bably  the  most  elevated  land  in  the  Tierra  del  i^oego.  Afliong  manj  of  its  kifk  pna 
are  two  more  cooapicnoos  dian  the  rest,  Moant  Sanniento  and  Mount  Bncklaa^  ^ae 
first  ia  6,800  feet  hiffh,  and  rising  from  a  broad  base,  terminatea  in  two  peaked  §afiM. 
bearing  from  each  ouier  N.  £•  and  S.  W^  and  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  nUe  waBoe 
From  the  northward  it  appears  veiy  moch  like  the  crater  of  a  volcano;  but  whea  nevac 
from  the  westward,  the  two  peaka  are  in  a-  rme«  and  ita  volcanic  reaenoblance  cetsea.  z 
is  noticed  by  Samiiento  aa  well  as  by  Cordova,  in  the  joarnalaof  tfaeirreapeclifeiiViCQi 
Sarmiento  calls  it  Volcan  Nevado,  {the  Snowy  Volcano.^ 

It  is  the  most  remarkable  mottntain  in  the  strait ;  but  nom  the  state  of  the  cTiMfriae 
its  being  clothed  with  perpetual  snows,  it  is  almoet  always  enveloped  in  condenwd  ope. 
During  a  k>w  temperature,  however,  particularly  with  a  N.  £•  or  S.  E.  wtad.  wka  ii 
aky  is  often  ckwdksss,  it  ia  exposed  lo  view,  and  preaenta  a  niagnificeBt  appewiM. 
From  its  great  height  and  situation  it  served  our  purpose  admirably  to  connect  the  pel 
of  the  survey.  It  was  seen,  and  bearinga  of  it  were  taken,  from  the  fijBQviD|r  :&3Z 
stations,  vis:  Elizabeth  Island,  Port  Famine,  Cape  Holland,  Port  Gallaat,  aad  Mm 
Skyriog,  at  the  south  entrance  of  the  Bartiara  Channel. 

MOUNT  BUCKLAND  is,  by  estimation  about  4,000  feet  faigh.  It  isapyna::! 
block  of  skte,  with  a  sharp  pointed  apex,  and  entirely  covered  with  peipetaal  saov. 

Between  tliese  mountains  the  summit  of  the  range  ia  occupied  by  an  extensive  ^kx. 
tlie  constant  dissolution  of  which  feeds  die  innumerable  caacadcM  that  pour  hrz«  ^ 
dies  of  water  down  the  rocky  predpicea  overhao^og  the  south  sbom  of  ths  Ui::^ 
Channel. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  channel  ia  Fitton  Harbor;  and  on  the  oppoaila  aids  ot  C^ 
Rowlette  are  Port  Cooke  aod  Brookea  Harbor* 

PORT  COOK  E  is  a  very  convenient  and  useful  port.  It  ia  sheltered  by  a  high  wmut^ 
islaod.     The  anchorage  is  off  the  rivulet  on  the  west  sale,  in  9  fiolioiDa. 

BEOOKES  HARBOR,  like  Fittoa  Hariwr,  is  spacious,  but  not  good  as  a  pot  ir 
the  wuter  is  deep,  and  the  anchoragea,  being  in  oovea,  are  not  eaay  of  acceaa  iri^ia  > 
labor  of  towing 

ADMIRALTY  SOUND  extenda  for  43  miles  to  the  S.  £.  into  die  bnd  of  T<0 
•del  Fuego.  It  ia  7  miles  wi^e  at  the  entranoe,  and  mduaOy  diminialieB  ta  X  C«  3 
north  side  the  shore  is  very  oraight,  but  the  sooth  side  has  two  deep  inl^fa,  Aiasv  n 
and  Parry  Harbors.  It  terminates  in  a  bay,  affording  anchorage  in  from  10  to  U  »- 
oms,  but  very  much  exposed  to  N.  W.  winds,  which,  I  ahonld  dunk«  tmm  tfar  nse 
ohape  of  the  sound,  would  blow  with  furious  strength-  On  the  north  side  of  tb«ssT' 
Mount  Hope,  a  lofty  insulated  masa  of  rock,  but  to  the  south  of  it  liea  a  conaklenUe  'it^ 
of  low  land,  oveR  which  the  view  waa  unobatracted  for  a  oonaiderable  diatanca,  la^  *^ 
bounded  by  a  distant  mountain,  in  the  (Hrectiongf  |he  poaitiun.of  Captain  Basd  lu.' 
Vokaao,*  in  laU  54°  4h\  kng.  68°.  If  the  vokano  taists  4t  ia  moat  probahlj  the  i>« 
mountain,  hut  we  saw  nothing  tQ  indicate  tha  appearance  of  its  being  in  an  emjplivii&» 
It  is  placed  oti  the, chart  from  Captain  HaH>  authority. 

f»  Aina^orth  H<>rbQr  tfaere«ia  anchorage  at  the  bottom,  on  the  weat  aide.  Thr  oru 
tains  at  the  back  Af  tha  harbor  are  cap|^  by  an  ^tuoroiooa  glacier  that  deaoends  i2£-  9 


PARRY  bARBOR  iaabou't  five  nilea  deep  ^std  (hree  wide.  Attlie  entranced :> 
west  side  there  are  two  coves,  either  of  whiph  offer  a  convenient  stopping  phce:r* 
tmall  vesael. 

■  •  •  • 

The  eastern  side  of  Dawson  Islaad  is  very  much  intersected  by  deep  inlets,  putAur 
ly  Brenton  Sound,  and  its  termination.  Port  Owen,  which  veiy  nearly  conuac;^'*' 
with  Lomas  Bay,  the  dividing  land  being  low  and  marshy. 

The  large  CO utral  island  in  Brenton  Sound,  Wickham  Island,  ia  high,  and  tfaff«<* 
remarkably  sbarp-peaked  hill  upon  it,  which  is  seen  in  clear  weather  from  Port  Fi'  -' 

NON'-ENTRY  BAY  was  not  examined.  It  appeared  to  offer  anug  anchecage.  -^ 
depth  between  the  poiotB  of  entrance  was  from  9  to  19  fathoma. 

FOX  BAY. — The  bottom  and  south  side  are  shoal,  but  the  banka are  indicatf^ H i-' 
A  rapid  stream  of  water  empties  itself  into  the  bay.  The  anchorage  in  Fox  B«-  ^ : 
from  3  to  5  fathoma.  The  north  head.  Steep  Tree  Bluff,  iaof  bold  approach:  wta^- 
yards  of  the  shore  the  depth  is  9  fathoms. 

HARRIS  BAY  is  an  indenture  of  the  coaat,  two  miles  deep. 

WILLES  BAY,  off  which  is  Offing  Island,  by  which  it  may  be  known,  akbec.-? 
mall  extent,  afforda  excellent  anchorage,  upon  a  mud  bottom,  in  9  or  10  lathoB»>    -^ 
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tide  rises  tod  fiilb  thonX  6  feet.  It »  high  water,  at  fbll  aod  changet  abont  12  o'clock. 
At  the  bottom  of  WUles  Bay  is  Philip  Gidlej  Cove,  where  a  small  vessel  maj  lie  in  per- 
fect security.  There  are  not  less  than  3  £ithoms  in  the  entrance,  and  in^e,  in  most 
parts,  there  is  the  same  depth. 

CAPE  ST.  VALENTYN  m  th»  northern  extremity  of  Dawson  Island.  It  is  low, 
and  has  a  small  hammock  near  the  point.  Between  the  two  points  which  form  the  cape 
there  is  a  slight  incurvation  of  the  shore,  which  would  afford  shelter  to  small  vessels  from 
any  wind  to  the  southward  of  east  or  west ;  but  the  water  is  shoaL  and  the  beach,  below 
high  water  mark,  is  of  large  stones.  The  coast  to  the  south-west  is  open,  and  perfectly 
unsheltered:  it  is  backed  by  cliflb.    The  beach  is  of  shingle. 

The  opening  of  Magdalen  Sound  was  first  noticed  by  Sarmiento.  Coming  from  the 
northward  it  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  -strait,  and  it  is  not  until  after  passing 
Cape  San  Isidro  that  the  true  channel  becomes  evident.  It  extends  in  a  southerly 
direction  for  20  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  either  side  by  high  and  precipitous  hills,  par- 
ticularly on  the  west  shore.  The  eastern  entrance  of  the  sonnd.  Anxious  Point,  is  a 
low  narrow  tongue  of  knd,  wilii  an  bland  off  it.  Opposite  to  it  is  a  steep  mountain* 
called  by  Sarmiento  the  Vernal,  (or  summer  house,)  nrom  a  remarkable  lump  of  rock  on 
its  summit. 

Under  this  mountain  is  Hope  Harbor,  a  eonTonient  stopping-place  for  small  vessels 
bound  through  the  sound.  The  entrance  if  narrow,  with  kelp  across  it,  indicating  a 
rocky  *bed,  On  whioh  we  had  not  less  than  7  fiiSfaoms.  Inside  it  opens  into  a  spacmus 
basin,  with  good  anchorage,  in  4  fiithoms,  sheltered  from  all  winds,  excepting  the  squalls 
off  the  high  land,  which  must  blow  with  furious  violence  during  a  south-westeriy  gale. 
This  little  port  is  much  frequented  by  Indians,  for  we  found  many  wigwams  on  the  south 
side,  some  of  which  were  occupied  by  the  women  and  children  of  a  tribe,  the  men  bebug 
absent  on  a  fishfaig  excursion. 

To  the  south  of  Hope  Harbor,  between  the  Vernal  and  Mount  Boqueron,  is  Stokea'- 
Inlet.  It  is  three  miles  long,  with  deep  water  all  over :  there  is  a  cove  on  its  north  side, 
hot  neither  ao  good  nor  -so  aceeasible  as  Hope  Harbor.  In  die  entrance  of  the  inlet  are 
three'isleta,  (Rees*  Islets.)  ^ 

MOUNT  BOQUERON,  the  extremity  of  which  is  Squally  Point,  b  a  very  precipit- 
ous and  lofty  mountain,  about  3000  feet  high,  and  having  on  its  summit  three  small  but 
remarkably  conspicuoua  peaks.  It  b  the  eastern  head  of  Stokes*  Inlet,  and  forms  a  part 
of  the  wecitem  sqiure  of  Magdalen  Sound.  The  sqoalb  that  blow  off  thb  during  a  south' 
west  gale,  are  most  furious,  and  danierous. unless  little  sail  be  carried.  On  one  occasion 
our  deokod  sailing  boat  was  7  hours  m  passing  it.  The  sonnd  here  b  not  more  than  2| 
miles  wid«.  On  the  opposite  shore,  within  Anxious  Point,  b  an  ialet  extending  to  the 
south-east  for  2  or  3  miles,  but  is  narrow  and  udimportant. 

SHOLL  B  AY  b  a  small  bight  of  the  roast  line,  5  miles  to  the  aonth  6f  Squally  Pomt. 
There  is  a  reef  off  it,  the  position  of  which  is  pointed  out  by  kelp. 

On  the  opposite  shore  b  Keats'  Sonnd.  It  extends  to  the  8Quth.-east  for  6  or  6  miles* 
and  b  between  4  and  6  miles  wide. 

In  the  centre  of  Magdalen  Sound,  abreast  of  the  above  opening,  is  a  rocky  islet ;  and 
at  a  short  dbtance  to  the  southward,  on  the  westesm  coast,  is  a  bay  and  group,  called 
Labyrinth  Islands,  amonff  which  small  vessels  may  find  good  anchorage. 

TRANSITION  BAY  b  deep,  and  of  little  importance.  Four  miles  farther,  at  Cape 
Turn,  the  shore  trends  suddenly  round.  Here  Magdalen  Sonnd  terminates,  and  Cock- 
burn  Channel  commences. 

On  the  opposite  shore,  to  the  south  of  Keats'  Sound,  there  are  no  objects  worth  no* 
ticing,  excepting  Mount  Sarmiento,  which  has  been  already  described,  and  Pyramid  Hill* 
which  was  found  to  be  2500  feet  hi^h. 

The  bottom  of  Magdalen  Sound  is  6  miles  wide,  but  at  Cape  Turn  the  channel  nar- 
rows to  2  miles,  and  in  one  part  b  not  more  than  1|  mile  wide.  The  south  shore  b  much 
broken,  and  there  are  many  sounds  penetratiug  deeply  into  the  bud,  which,- in  thb  part, 
according  to  Captain  Fitaroy^s  survey  of  Thieves*  Sound,  b  7  miles  wide.  Eleven  miles 
more  to  the  westward,  at  Courtonay  Sound,  the  width  of  the  peninsula  b  not  more  than 
3  miles. 

WARP  BAY,  although  exposed  to  southeriy  winds,  b  a  convenient  stopping-place : 
a  pbn  was  made  of  it.       * 

STORMY  BAY  b  a  very  wild  unsheltered  place,  unfit  for  any  vessel  to  stop  at.  At 
the  anchorage  thp  water  b  deep,  17  to  20  fiuhoms;  and  the  bottom  rocky.  The  bay  b 
strewed  over  with  shoab,  the  existence  of  which  is  marked  by  kelp ;  these  narrow  the 
channel  so  mudi  as^  to  render  the  entranoe  and  exit  both  intricate  and  difiicult  for  any  but 
a  snudl  and  hardy  vessel. 

PARK  BAY  b  both  very  snug  and  secare,  with  good  anehorsge  in  12  fathoms,  sand 
and  mud.  It  has  the  same  disadvantage  as  Stormy  Bay,  in  being  on  the  lee  sid^  of  the 
channel,  and  bi  therefore,  diffieultto  leave.  There  is,  however,'here,  more  room  to  beat 
out,  and  no  dai^ra  to  encounter  but  what  are  visible.    At  dm  N.  £.  angle  of  the  bay  b  a 
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■rtimmi,  not  mora  fbaa  500  jwds  maom,  mpaniSmg  k  frea  ItocH^  Sooi 
which  was  not  esamined.    Il  ■  kid  down  from  an  eye  ph«rh. 

Id  working  dowo  the  chumel*  the  mdh  nde  ahoold  be  prefienrd.  m  it  ii  t  vckm 
shore,  aod  seems  to  be  better  prorided  with  coves  and  harboBi  fea  anchor  in. 

KING  AND  FITZROY  ISLANDS,  m  nud-channel,  an  of  bold  appn^;  a  r 
ako  Kirfce's  Rocks  more  to  the  wetfward. 

The  flood  tide  sets  to  the  soothwaid,  or  to  seaward,  bnt  was  boI  fimnd  to  rm  v::  s:- 
ficieot  streoicth  to  benefit  or  impede  a  vesosl  beating  tfanmgh*  The  lim  aad  uLisidi 
nieonsiderdble,  not  being  more  than  6,  or  at  moat,  8  feet  at  sprimg  tides. 

There  are  several  anchorsges  among  the  Prowae  Tslandii,  which  are  very  wmmc^xL 
aod  skirt  the  coast  lor  aeveial  miles.  Behind  them  the  Isnd  trends  in,  and  hnm  i  >-: 
soond.  The  Adelaide  schooner  andiored  in  a  bay  on  the  north  side  of  one  of  the  uuLi 
opposite  to  Barrow  Head,  in  6  fidfaoms ;  but  there  are  many  phccia  of  a  siniiir  u:z». 
eqoaOy  coorenient  and  secure.  A  vessel  in  want  of  andxMa^  ahoidd  hsiit  t  baa .%: 
and  wait  in  the  olfiog  nntil  one  answering  the  pmpose  be  fonnd.  Emering  ihsK  >*> 
water  bays,  a  boat  sboold  always  be  hoisted  out,  snd  a  hawser  kept  ready  ta  mm  » 
to  the  shore.  It  wil  be  frieqnently  necesssry  to  tow  np  to  the  hend  of  the  laibns:  -i 
from  the  height  of  A«  bund,  the  wind  generally  fiuls  or  becomes  bsflling. 

The  distance  acroa  the  channel,  benreen  Prowae  Ishnds  and  Barrorw  Head,  is  as:!-; 
H  mile. 

DYNELET  SOUND  extends  fiir  mora  tbm  9  milea.  in  a  N.  W.  dbnctiDa,  im  at 
interior  of  Clarenoe  Island.  On  die  west  aide  of  ila  entnmce  is  n  gnanp  of  fete& 
aflbrdiog  severd  anchorages,  which  the  chart  will  point  out.  One  of  them,  Ein  u' 
offers  belter  and  secority  from  all  winds.  The  bottom  of  Dynelej  Sonnd  an  i; 
examined. 

MELVILLE  SOUND,  which  forms  the  embonchiire  of  the  Baihnim  aad  Codk: 
Channels,  is  very  extensive,  aad  is  completely  filled  with  islaads.  Soase  of  diea  » : 
In^e  sise,  snd  all  are  of  the  moat  nigged  and  deeolBto  character.  Tlie  ofiag  ii  tfn*^ 
with  closters  of  rocks:  of  diese  the  Esst  and  West  Furies  are  the  most  reaatfiiftS'i 
weD  ss  the  most  important ;  Ibr  the  passsge  into  the  Cockbora  Cbannel  liei  bftvcs 
them.  The  finrmer  are  very  near  die  hnd  of  Cape  Schomberg.  The  West  Fane  '*£ 
from  the  Tower  Rock,  off*  Cspe  Noir,  N.  84''  E.,  25  miles;  and  S.  SO''  W^  U  eji 
firom  Meant  Skyring.  The  Tnssac  Rocks,  which  are  ,two  in  nnmber,  besr  fisn  s 
West  Furies  N.  73"*  E.,  4i  miles ;  and  in  a  line  between  die  East  ami  West  Fim: 
miles  frvm  the  Utter,  and  2  frnom  die  former,  is  a  rock  standing  alone.  It  bean  ^£ 
Monnt  Skyring  S.  12°  W.,  121  miles.  To  avoid  it,  in  entering  with  a  wattvlf  n. 
pa«  near  the  West  Furies,  and  steer  finr  the  Tosssc  Rocks. 

After  psssiog  these,  there  sre  no  dangers  that  we  know  of  in  the  entrance  of  the  Coct- 
barn  Cbannel.    A  reference  to  the  plan  will  show  every  thing  else  that  need  be  sccm 

Mount  Skyring  is  a  very  prominent  object.  It  rises  to  a  peak  to  the  heigfat  of  ^ 
feet;  and,  being  visible  for  a  considerable  distance,  was  nsefiil  in  connecting  the  tibi.' 
lation  of  the  strait  with  that  of  the  outer  coast.  It  was  seen  from  Field  Bar.  i:  ^ 
north  eod  of  the  Barinra  Cbannel ;  and,  from  its  summit,  Capt.  Fitsroj  ofalaiacd  i  >r 
iDg  of  Mount  Sarmiento.  Irs  summit  is  in  lat.  54°  24'  44",  and  hmg.  72°  7'  40  .  7:^ 
variation  is  25°. 

The  southern  entrance  of  the  Bariiara  Channel  is  so  veiy  much  occupied  br  k:'? 
and  rocks,  that  no  direct  cbannel  can  be  perceived.  The  chart  must  be  referred  id  >?  -' 
best  guide  for  its  navigatioD.  For  small  vessels  there  is  neither  danger  nor  dn^r^'^ 
there  are  numerous  anchorages  that  they  might  reach  without  troahle,  and  that  w;^ 
afford  perfect  security. 

The  land  hereabout  is  also  described  in  CaptsJn  Fitzroy*s  puUished  views  of  di'  ^ 
coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  which  cootsin  excellent  views  of  the  bnd  fit»m  Cape  P--' 
its  eastern  extremity  at  Cape  Diego.    Section  VII.  contains  the  description  of  ifarcv«h 
and  references  are  therein  made  to  the  views  of  the  land  in  Capt.  Fitaniy's  wort-' 

Among  Mngiirs  Islands  there  are  several  coves  and  aochoiages.  Tom'sHar^''* 
good  aod  well  sheltered,  excepting  from  the  violent  squalls  off*  the  high  land,  wkc-  ^ 
su  frequent  every  where  among  the  coves  of  Tierra  del  Fuegp. 

For  sealing  vessels,  however,  it  is  more  safe  and  secure  than  Faiy  Harbor,  the  :<*'* 
they  usually  fi^ueut.  Every  thing  that  Fuegian  Harbore  afford  is  to  be  ofatuaec  s-  & 
North  Cove  was  occupied  by  Capt.  Fitsroy  in  tfae^  Beagle. 

FURY  HARBOR,  on  die  S.  E.  side  of  die  central  ialand  of  MagiTs  Greopb  »i  'T 
wild  anchorage.  From  ita  contiguity  to  the  Esst  and  West  Furies,  and  ihe  7w» 
Rocks,  on  wluch  seals  are  found,  it  is  much  frequented  by  sealing  vesaclsf 


*  Views  ofpsrui  of  die  sea  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  taken  on  board  hia  M^sijli 
rtn»\  Beagle,  1829  and  1830. 

t  In  ibft  winter  of  1836-7,  die  Ph'nos  of  Saxe  Cobeig,  sealer,  was  wrecked  ia  Faiy  Bubau 
tbs  crew  saved  hj  tbe  Beagle's  boats. 
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B  YNOE  ISIiAliD  afibrds  an  aoehoniee  on  its  N.  E.  iide ;  and  Hewett  Bay,  of  which 
a  plan  was  made,  is  a  good  stoppiog*plaoe,  either  for  entering  or  quitting  the  channeL 
BROWN'S  BAY  is  more  extensive,  but  also  affords  good  shelter  in  a  sma  B  cove 
the  north  entrance,  in  8  fiithoms,  sand,  among  some  kelp. 

NORTH  ANCHORAGE,  for  a  small  vessel,  is  tolerably  secure,  but  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

Between  Hewett  Bay  and  North  Anchorage  the  channel  is  strewed  with  many  rocks, 
and  ahoals,  some  of  which,  although  covered  with  kelp,  only  show  at  half  tide.    Much 
caution  is  therefore  necessary,  and  all  patches  of  kelp  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  tide  to  the  northward  of  Noith  Anchorage,  which  to  the  sondiward  was  not  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  interfei*e  with  the  navigation  of  the  channels^  is  so  much  felt  as 
to  impede  vessels  turning  to  windward  against  it. 

The  country  here  has  a  more  agreeable  appearance,  being  better  wooded  with  beech 
and  cypress  trees  ;  but  the  latter  are  stunted,  and  do  not  attain  a  greater  height  than  15 
or  18  feet.  They  are  very  serviceable  for  boat-hook  spars,  boats*  masts,  6cc.  The  wood, 
when  seasoned,  works  up  welL 

BEDFORD  BAY  is  a  good  anchorage.  It  is  situated  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the 
narrow  part  of  the  channel.  Its  depth  is  from  20  to  8  fiithoms,  good  holding  ground, 
and  pertecUy  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds.  At  iti  entrance  are  several  patches  of 
kelp,  the  easternmost  of  which  has  4  fiitfaoms  on  it.  A  plan  was  made,  including  the 
narrew  channel ;  which,  as  it  is  a  place  likely  to  be  frequented  by  vessels  navigating  the 
strait,  will  be  of  service. 

Here,  as  well  as  throughout  the  Barbara  Channel,  the  flood  tide  sets  to  the  southward. 
(Lieutenant  Graves  MS.) 

NUTLAND  BAY,  having  8  and  15  fodioms  over  a  sand  and  mud  bottom,  may  be 
known  by  two  smaU  ishnds,  Hill's  Islands,  which  lie  one  mile  N.  N.  E.  from  the  an* 
chorage. 

Between  Bedford  and  Nutland  Bays,  and,  indeed,  as  for  as  the  Shag  Narrows,  the 
channel  is  open,  and  may  be  navigated  widiout  tmpe<fiment.  There  are  many  bays  and 
inlets  not  here  described  or  noticed,  that  may  be  occupied,  but  almost  all  require  to  t>e  ex'- 
amined.  They  all  trend  for  enough  into  the  land  to  aflord  good  shelter,  but  in  ma&y  the 
bottom  is  foul  and  rocky,  and  the  water  too  deep  for  anchorage. 

The  western  coast,  being  the  windward  shore,  should,  of  course,  be  preferred. 
FIELD'S  BAY  is  too  exposed  to  southerly  winds  to  be  recommended  as  a  stoppings 
place,  niiless  the  wind  be  northerly.    Nutland  Bay  is  a  more  convenient  place  to  start 
from  witb  a  view  of  passing  the  Narrows. 

To  tho  north  of  Nutland  Bay  is  Borderip  Bay;  at  the  bottom,  or  northern  part  of  it^ 
are  som9  sood  coves ;  but  the  uKist  convenient  of  them  is  at  the  eastern  extreme :  it  Is 
called  ou  uie  chut  Dinner  Cove.  It  extends  to  the  north  for  about  a  furlong,  and  affords 
good  ancliorage  in  10  fathoms,  sufficiently  well  sheltered  and  distant  firom  highland  to  be 
free  from  the  mountain  squalls,  or  williwaws. 

Roond  Dinner  Cove  is  Icy  Sound,  a  deep  inlet,  with  a  glacier  of  considerable  extent 
at  the  bottom,  from  which  large  masses  of  ice  are  constantly  foiling,  and  drifting  out^ 
occupy  the  wnters  of  the  inlet.  The  water  is  deep,  and  the  anchorage  not  good,  when 
there  are  so  many  better  places.  Dean  Harbor  is  a  considerable  inlet  trending  in  under 
the  same  glacier,  which  extends  from  the  head  of  Smyth  Harbor  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  the  soudi-west.  If  of  a  fovorable  depth  it  might  afford  good  anchorage.  We 
did  not  enter  it. 

The  only  navigable  communication  (hat  exists  between  the  Barbara  Channel  and  die 
strvit,  is  that  called  the  Shag  Narrows,  on  the  western  side  of  Cayetano  Island.  The 
width  of  the  opening  is  at  least  one  mile  and  three-quarters,  but  the  eastern  portion  is  so 
filled  with  rocky  islets  and  shoals,  that  the  actual  breadth  of  the  only  navigable  part  at 
the  northern  end,  is  about  100  yards ;  and  the  widest  part,  at  the  south  end,  scarcely  half 
a  mile — ^the  whole  length  of  the  passage  being  rather  leas  than  2  miles.  It  is  formed  oa 
the  west  side  by  a  projecting  point  of  high  land,  that  gradnally  trends  round  to  the  west- 
^^ard ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  by  three  islands,  the  northernmost  of  which  is  Wet 
Island ;  on  the  southernmost  is  Mount  Woodoock,  one  of  ouf  stations  for  the  trisD- 
gniation. 

Between  Wet  Island,  where  the  Narrows  on  die  nordi  side  commence,  and  the  west> 
em  shore,  the  wkith  is  not  more  than  100  to  150  yards,  and  perhaps  300  yards  long. 
Through  tliis  die  tide  seti  as  much  as  7  miles  an  hour:  the  sides  of  tne  rocks  are  steep 
to ;  so  thnt  I  apprehend  no  accident  can  happen  to  a  ship  in  passing  them,  notwithr 
standing  the  want  of  room  for  manoravrinff.  At  the  soudi  end  of  Wet  uland,  the  stream 
of  tide  dirides;  one  ssts  to  the  eastward  round  Wet  Island,  whilst  the  principal  runs 
ffaroagh  the  Shag  Narrows.  And  in  the  same  manner,  a  part  of  the  soudMrn  tkle,  whtoh 
is  die  flood,  aftor  passing  Wet  Isbod,  mas  to  the  S.  E^  round  the  eastsni  side  of  Mount 
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All  the  wpmce  to  the  OMliiml  of  Moniit  Woodeock  m m ■Innred  wtt i 
that  the  peaeage  moat  be  difficult,  if  not  daagmmia. 

To  avoid  the  danger  of  being  thrown  o«t  of  the  Nanowa,  h  m  obIj  ■itwaij  to  km 
the  western  ahore  on  board:  where  there  are  no  indentntiaiM,  the  tide  wil  cany  a  voaa 
along  with  aafetj.  At  the  north  end  of  the  Narrowa^  on  the  weal  aiilai«  ia  m  iWrsi 
point,  on  which  there  are  5  fitthoma ;  here  ia  an  eddj,  but  aa  aoon  aa  the  vcanel  ia  ocrt 
within  the  narrowa,  (within  Wet  laland,)  the  mid-dttnael  muj  be  kepC  Im  Am.<'z 
this  pasaage,  it  wonid  be  better  to  fori  the  aaib  and  tow  thrvra^  fcr  if  th«  wine  m 
atroog,  the  eddiea  and  violent  aq[oa]la  wonid  be  veiy  ineonvenient»  from  tibeir  hnflTnig,  izi 
laying  the  veaael  upon  her  beam  enda ;  which  fteqoently  happena,  even  thwigh  cvctr  ^i 
be  furled.  It  will  be  neceaaary  to  have  a  coopke  of  boata  ent,  rendy,  eillier  in  tov  tx 
ahip's  head  ronnd,  or  to  prevent  her  being  thrown  by  the  tide  inte  the 
■OQihof  Wetlakmd. 

If  anchorage  be  deairable  after  paaaing  the  Namwa,  diere  la  nene  to  be 
vntil  the  coves  between  Smyth  Harbor  and  Cape  Edgeworth  be  reached. 

Of  these  Dighton  Cove  is  preferable.     The  anchorage  ia  off  the  anndy  bfnth  a  i*' 
fitffaoeis. 

Warrington  Cove,  the  next  to  the  noidi,  abo  oSan  good  shelter  and 
both  are  exposed  to  easterly  winds. 

The  tide  in  the  Shag  Narrows,  at  ftiB  and  change,  tommemea  to  act  to 
at  12  o'clock.    In  the  Barbara  Channel  the  flood  tide  was  fonnd  by  Liei 
and  Graves  to  set  to  seaward,  or  to  die  soodiward ;  as  waa  also  the 
ChanneL    Gar  experience  of  the  tidea  hereaboatawna  ant  anficieBt  to 
any  further  observations  upon  diem. 

SMYTH  HARBOR  is  about  4  nflea  deep,  and  a  half  to  one  "ufe  wide, 
by  high  bind,  and  trending  m  a  westerly  direction.    The  water  la  deep. 
Cove,  on  the  north  side,  where  vessela  might  liOt  if  neceaaary ;  bot  I  alaoidd 
very  wild  place  in  bad  weather. 

The  hilla  at  the  head  are  capped  by  gkeiers  diat  coraaninieafee  widi  dwe  at  the  bne 
«f  Icy  Sound.     It  seems  posaibla  that  all  the  BOBntaiiM  between  thia  mmd  WkaAe  S 
Mte  entirely  covered  with  a  coating  of  ice. 

Half  a  mile  S.  E.  from  Cape  £dgewofth  ia  a  shoal,  aodiidly  cawetcd  wilk  kelp  i 
be  easily  aeon  in  paaring  or  approaching  it;  there  are  not  ■Mm  than  two 
aver  its  sboalest  part. 

To  paas  through  the  Barbara  Channel  from  the  nerdi,  it  would  be  ndviaalde  tn  ^mt 
Port  Gallant  until  a  &vorable  opportunity  offera ;  for  ¥rith  a  S.  W.  wind  it  waaihi 
be  aafe  nor  practicaUe  to  pass  the  Shag  Narrawa. 

The  N.  W.  wind  prevaila  more  than  any  other  in  the  weatem  puithi^  of  the 
consequence  of  the  reaches  trending  in  that  bearing.    It  aeeaM  to  be  a  gaoeri 
abonts  that  the  wind  either  blows  up  or  down  them. 

Between  Cape  Fro  ward  and  the  western  entrance  of  the  strait,  the  wind 
from  N.  W.,  abhoagh  at  sea,  or  in  the  Cocbbnm  or  Barbara  Channela»  it  amy  be  ia  :ii! 
south  or  south-western  boards. 

Strait  of  MagaUiaens^  from  Part  Famine  to  Cape  Frottard,  dke  North  Coati  of 
^  Island^  and  from  Cape  Froward  to  the  Jerome  ChanneL 


.  i 


The  Sedger  River,  which  is  fronted  by  a  bar  that  dries  at  low  water* 
by  boats  at  half  tide,  and  is  navigable  for  3  or  4  milea ;  after  which  ita  bed  ia 
by  stumps  of  trees,  that  it  is  difficult  to  penetrate  fiulher.    The  water  is  fresli  mh*". 
mile  from  the  entrance,  but  to  ensure  its  being  perfectly  good,  it  would  he  better  *>c 
the  casks  at  low  tide.     The  low  land  near  the  mouth,  as  well  aa  the  bea^  of  Pen  ; 
mine,  is  covered  with  drift  timber  of  large  aize,  which  we  found  very  uaeftal 
able  for  repairing  our  boats. 

The  river  was  called  by  Sarmiento,  Rio  de  San  Juan.     In  IYarbaroii|^*a  Voyvge  i 
called  Segar's  River,  and  his  boat  is  described  to  have  gone  op  it  for  9  (?) 
was  there  stopped  from  going  farther  by  **  reason  of  the  trunk  timber  and  d 
die  water.*'    Byron  describes  the  river,  which  he  calls  the  Sedger,  in  glorwia^ 
bat  gives  radier  a  more  flattering  account  of  the  timber  growing  on  ila  beaks  tbas  x 


Voeea  Bay,  or  the  Pkya-de-laa-Vocea  of  Sannientn,  ia  to  the  anuthwafd  af  the 
point  of  Port  Famine,  where  the  Sedser  River  foDs  into  the  aesL    A  ship  nnay 
from  7  to  10  fiithoma  off"  the  Seeond  River,  but  the  aheker  ia  not  na  good  an  aa  Pw: 
Famine.    The  9eeoofl  River  haa  a  ahoal  entranee.  but  estonda  for  aoBoi 
valley.  ii 

Between  thia  h^  and  Cape  St.  Isidns  (Point  Shut>vp  of  Byroe,)  die 
for  anchorage,  even  cloae  to  die  beach.    The  cape  ia  die  termination  of  die 
•ommit  Is  Mount  TteBi  the  moat  conspicuoos  moantahi  of  thia  pait  of  liae  aliaiL    I:  a 
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2602  feet  higli  by  barometricftl  measurement.  It  is  rendily  distinguished  from  abreast 
of  Elizabeth  Island,  whence  it  appears  to  be  the  most  projecting  part  of  the  continental 
shore.  When  viewed  from  the  northward  its  shape  is  peaked,  and  daring  the  summer 
it  has  generally  some  patches  of  snow  a  little  below  its  summit;  but  in  the  winter  months 
its  sides  are  covered  with  snow  for  two-thirds  down.  From  abreast  and  to  the  southward 
of  Port  Famine,  it  has  rather  a  saddle-shaped  appearance ;  its  summit  being  a  sharp 
ridge,  extending  very  nearly  for  one  mile  N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  with  a  precipitous  descent  on 
the  N.  E.,  and  a  steep  slope  on  the  S.  W.  sides.  The  highest  peak,  near  its  N.  £.  end, 
is  in  lat.  63°  45'  6",  and  long.  70°  68'  26". 

There  is  a  low,  but  conspicuous  rounded  hiOock,  covered  with  trees,  at  the  extremity 
of  Cape  San  Isidro ;  and  a  rocky  patch  extends  oft  it  for  2  cables*  length,  with  a  rock  at 
Its  extremity  that  is  washed  at  high  water.     It  is  covered  with  kelp. 

EA.GLE  BAY,  (Vaicarcel  Bny  of  Cordova,)  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  deep; 
and  its  points  one  mile  apart,  bearing  N.  £.  and  S.  W.  The  anchorage  is  at  the  head, 
in  from  20  to  12  fathoms.  There  are  two  streams  of  water;  but,  being  very  much  im- 
pregnated with  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  cannot  be  preserved  long.  The  woods  here 
abound  with  Winters  Bark,  of  which  there  are  many  very  large  trees.  A  small  reef  ex- 
tends for  about  a  cablets  length  off  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  bay,  on  which  is  an  islet. 
Eagle  Bay  is  not  useful  for  any  but  a  small  vessel,  that  can  be  towed  in,  and  then  it  will 
be  necessary  to  steady  her  by  warps  to  the  shore.  The  squalls,  or  williwawi^  at  times, 
are  very  violent. 

OUM  bay,  the  next  to  the  westward,  aKhongh  small,  aflbrds  anchorage  for  a  single 
vessel,  near  the  shore,  at  its  S.  W.  part,  in  from  8  to  9  fbthoms.  Its  points  bear  S.  67^ 
W.,  and  N.  67°  E.,  and  are  distant  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Twe  rivulets 
discharge  ttiemselvee  ioto  it,  from  which  water  is  easily  procured.  The  bottom  is  a  stiff 
clay,  and  good  holding  ground.  A  round  hill  of  moderate  elevation,  and  thickly  wooded, 
separates  it  from  Indian  Bay,  the  points  of  which  bear  S.  69°  W.,  and  N.  69°  £.,  and  are 
distant  more  than  li  mile.  From  the  east  point  the  shore  runs  due  west,  curving  round 
at  the  bottem  towards  an  islet  covered  with  trees;  between  which  and  the  shore  Uiere  is 
only  sufficient  depth  for  a  boat  to  pass.  A  rack  about  12  feet  high  lies  to  the  S.  £.,  09 
either  side  of  which  Is  an  anchorage,  sufficiently  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds,  over 
a  good  bottom,  in  from  7  to  9  fathoms.  The  nordi  side  of  the  bay  is  shoal,  caused  prob- 
ably by  the  alluvial  deposit  fit>m  a  river  nearly  in  the  centre.  A  patch  of  kelp  extends 
off  the  S.  E.  point,  for  2  cables*  length,  but  has  9  fathoms  over  it  at  the  centre. 

Neither  Onn  nor  Indian  Bays  are  noticed  in  Cordova's  description  of  the  strait,  al- 
though tlBoy  are  quite  equal  to  any  other  in  the  neighborhood,  for  stopplns^places. 

BOUC  HAGE  BA.Y,  which  is  Cordova's  Cantin  Bay,  is  small,  and  ttie  water  very 
deep*  except  near  the  bottom,  where  anchorage  may  be  obtained  in  *8  fathoms,  clay,  it 
is  separated  from  Boumand  Bay,  (Oil  Bay  of  Cordova,)  by  Cape  Remarquable,  of  Bou- 
gainville, which  is  a  precipitous  round-topped  bluff  projection,  wooded  to  the  summit.  At 
two  cables*  length  from  the  base  no  bottom  was  ibund  with  20  fathoms  of  line,  but  at  the 
distance  of  60  yards  the  depth  was  20  fiithoms.  Boumand  Bay  is  more  snugjind  conve- 
nient than  its  northern  neighbor,  Bouchaee  Bay,  being  sheltered  from  the  soutnerly  winds 
by  Nassau  Island.  At  the  S.  W.  end  of  a  stony  beach  at  the  bottom,  is  a  rivulet  of  good 
water,  off  which  there  is  good  anchorage,  in  8  fathoms,  stiff  mud. 

BOUGAINVILLE  BAY  (Cordova's  Texada  Bay)  forms  a  basin,  or  wet^ock,  in 
which  a  vessel  might  careen  with  perfect  security.  It  is,  from  its  small  size,  great  depth 
of  water,  and  the  height  of  the  land,  rather  diflicult.of  access,  which  renders  it  almost  al- 
ways necessary  to  tow  in.  On  entering,  the  anchor  should  be  dropped  in  12  fathoms,  and 
die  vessel  steadied  by  warps  to  the  trees,  at  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  cove.  It  is  com- 
pletely sheltered  from  all  winds,  and  an  excellent  place  for  a  vessel  to  remain  at,  parti- 
cularly if  the  object  be  to  procure  timber,  which  grows  here  to  a  great  size,  and  is  both 
readily  cut  down  and  easily  embarked.  A  rivulet  at  the  bottom  affords  a  moderate  supply 
of  water;  but  if  more  be  required,  the  neighboring  bays  will  afford  an  abundance. 

It  was  here  that  M.  de  Bougainville  cut  timber  for  the  French  cofony,  at  the  Falkland 
Islands.     To  sealing  vessels  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Jack's  Harbor. 

In  the  passage  between  Nassau  Island  and  the  main,  the  least  water  is  7  fadioms,  over 
a  stiff  clay  bottom,  gradually  deepening  on  each  side.  But  the  winds  being  bafOing,  and 
tfaa  tides  irregular  and  rippling  in  many  parts,  a  vessel  should  not  attempt  it  but  from 
necessity. 

NASSAU  ISLAND'S  south  extremity  is  Sarmiento's  Point  Santa  Brigida. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  BAY,  so  named  by  the  Nodales,  in  1618,  (but  previously,  by  Sar- 
miento,  Bahia  de  Santa  Brigida  y  Santa  Agueda,  and  French  Bay,  by  De  Gennes,)  is 
not  only  of  kirger  size  than  any  of  the  bays  to  the  south  of  Cap#  Saa  I»idro,  but  is  the 
best  anchorage  that  exists  between  that  cape  and  Cape  Froward,  as  well  from  its  being 
more  easily  entered  and  lef^  as  from  the  moderate  depth  of  water,  and  extent  of  the  an- 
choring ground.  Its  points  bear  from  each  other  S.  68°  W.,  and  N.  58°  E.,  and  ar« 
distant  two  milat.     Nearly  in  die  centre  is  a  smaH  islet  covered  with  trees,  between 
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wUdi  and  Hie  sboro  ii  a  IMMBgis  wilfa  9  fiilfaoaM  water,  eliflrckj.  TbeAonii.bi' 
ever,  finmted  for  ita  whole  length  by  a  ahoal  beak,  which  very  nrach  ledocea  dM  tpfa- 
reot  extent  of  die  bay.  Thb  bank  ■tretehea  off  to  the  diatance  of  a  quarter  of  a  nb 
fronoi  the  shore,  the  edg;e  of  which  is  steep  to,  and  is  generally  distingushad  bj  the  if- 
|rie,  which,  with  a  inodefate  breese,  breaks  at  half  tide.  The  Bea^  anchored  m  im 
bay,  at  3  caUes*  length  to  the  N.  £.  of  the  small  ceotial  islet,  in  12  findisan,  pefaiir 
bottom ;  bat  the  best  berth  is  ODenpiarter  to  oae-diird  of  a  mile  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  sirt, 
in  10  or  11  fathoma,  mnddy  bottom.  Captain  Stokea  recommends,  in  his  jonnd,  in  tm- 
ing  in,  to  keep  sail  upon  the  ship,  in  order  to  shoot  into  a  fsood  berth,  on  aeooaat  of  tbc 
high  hmd  of  Nodales  Peak  becalming  the  aaila;  and  toamid  the  drift  of  die  tfiaamcfae 
mer  aetling  the  ahip  over  to  the  eaatom  side  of  the  bay.  I  do  not,  however,  diisk  aa 
the  stream  of  the  river  can  affect  a  ship  in  any  poaition  between  the  islet  and  the  pot 
In  taking  np  an  anchorage,  mach  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  teaching  the  beak.  L«9 
than  10  (kthoms  is  not  safe,  bat  in  that  depth  the  aecority  is  perlect,  and  the  beitk  for 
easy  to  leave.  In  passing  throagh  the  strait  this  bay  is  very  asefal  to  stop  at,  as  vel£raa 
the  fiunli^  of  entering  and  leaving  it,  as  for  ito  prauBii^  to  Cape  Froward.  Hie  irias 
in  htfitade  Sd^  50'  38",  and  k>ngitade  71<>  3'  13". 

In  the  middle  of  the  bay  is  De  Gennes  River,  (Rk>  del  Valle  Frande  of  SatasBmi'i 
which  is  of  a  larger  aise  than  Sedger  River.  It  is  100  yaida  acroas,  aod  appareadr  a- 
tenda  in  a  winding  directmn  ap  t£e  valley  for  soaM  distance.  Fran  ito  eatraaif)  beae 
fironted  by  a  shoal  or  bank,  the  form  of  which  mast  be  constantly  shiftiag.  and  ito  keaj 
abwwed  with  treea  that  drift  oot  of  the  river  daring  the  vrintor£raalietB»  it  is  for  froathsi 
an  eligible  place  for  procuring  water. 

From  GUsoott  Point,  the  soathem  head  of  the  bay,  •  moaiitaiaoaa  and  hi^  meec 
hiUs  rons  back  for  some  distance.  On  ito  aomarit  are  aevetal  ahaip  pwaka,  the  lasitca- 
qiicaons  of  which  is  Nodalea  Peak. 

From  Gbiscott  Poiot  the  coast  extenda  in  neariy  a  atraight  liiM  to  Cape  Fmenii 
distance  of  7  milee,  the  laod  at  the  back  oontinaing  moantainona  and  weedy.  A  past 
formed  by  a  beach  of  shingle,  covered  with  trees  to  within  20  yaida  of  the  walei'sfldsc> 
and  distuit  neariy  3  miles  from  Cape  Froward,  is  the  only  profeGtiM.  Betweea  ibaia 
llie  entrance  of  a  rivnlet,  which  waters  the  ooly  valley  that  exirie  in  tfaia  apace,  aaaadiff- 
age  at  a  qoarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shoret  '^  H  fothoais,  might  be  oecnpied  dnriag  t  M* 
eriy  wind;  bat  vrith  the  wind  more  aootherly,  it  vroold  be  too  niadi  espeaed  to  be  aa 
The  Beagle  anchored  here  at  U  oaUea*  length  off  the  aandy  beach,  mil  fothoon. 

CAP£  FROWARD,  the  aootboni  exfremity  of  the  ooatiBeitf  of  Sooth  Anaki 
rises  abraptly  from  the  aea.  At  ito  base  is  a  amall  rock,  on  which  Boogaiavile  hM 
aa  did  Lieat.  Gravea,  for  the  porpose  of  obtaiaing  a  aet  of  bearings  The  hfl  tbtf  laa 
immediatoly  above  the  cape,  was  caled,  by  Sarmieato^  the  Morro  of  Santa  AfHi> 
Cape  Froward  ia  in  kt.  ftS^'  &3'  43",  bog.  Tl'^  14'  31''.  The  ebb  tide  aeto  to  the  afa- 
weird,  and  the  flood  to  the  southward,  bat  with  veiy  little  stnogdi.  It  ia  higb  wiIb.< 
fiill  and  change,  at  1  P.  M.  Byron  found  the  depth  of  water,  at  leaa  ttma  a  caibie*slea^ 
from  the  point,  40  fathoms.  Midway  between  St.  Nicholas  Bay  and  Port  San  Amm 
we  had  no  bottom  with  2d6  fothoms. 

The  north  coast  of  Clarence  Island  extends  from  the  entnaee  af  Bfagdalan  Soibcv 
that  of  the  Barbara  Channel,  the  whole  length  of  which  is  indented  by 
deeply  into  tAie  isbnd. 

BOUGAINVILLE'S  PORT  OF  BEAUBASIN,  (the  Bahia 
ia  sofficientiy  pointed  out  by  a  small'  rocky  idet  called  Periagna,  and  the  monattis  d^ 
Vernal,  before  described.  The  enter  part  of  Ae  port  decMaea  in  width,  gFBdBifiT.i 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  which  is  formed  by  two  proyecting  poinfeB,  a  very  Mortdiaaa! 
apart,  and  is  very  shoal,  the  deepest  water  being  only  21  feSioma.  Inaide,  in  the  kaa 
^ere  are  6  foihoms.  It  is  a  veiy  snug  place  when  once  in,  but  poaseaaea  ao  adviiti9> 
siace  it  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  strait  for  vessels  bound  tliroa^  to  the  westwevd:  ir 
the  northerly  or  easterly  vrind,  which  woald  be  fovoraUe  to  proceed,  woaU  piwea* 
vessel  sailing  out  of  it. 

INMAN  BAY,  HAWKINS  BAY,  STAPLES  INLET  AND  SHOLL  HAir 
BOR,  are  all  deep  inlets,  snrroonded  by  high  preeipitoas  land. 

To  the  westward  of  Qreewm^  Peninsula,  is  Lyell  Sound.  It  is  9  milea  deep,  oc  t 
aeparaied  at  the  bottom  from  Sholl  Harbor  by  a  ridge  of  hiHs  about  oae  mils  sadaiii' 


In  the  entrance  of  Lyell  Souad,  are  tvro  eooapicuoua  iriaada,  one  af  whi^  m  «T 
amaU.  They  are  called  Dos  Hermaaas,  and  bear  from  Cape  Froward  S.  48®  W^  t^ 
milea  and  a  half. 

KEMPE  HARBOR,  one  mile  and  a  half  vriAin  the  entraaee,  oa  thewertair^ 
Lyell  Sound,  is  rattier  difficult  of  access,  but  peifoctly  secure,  and  Vfuuld  held  ml  t^ 
Stokes  Creek,  on  the  same  side,  more  to  the  soathwaid«  alao  affen  goad  amhnr^;  ^ 
frvm  ito  being  out  of  the  way,  can  be  of  no  utili^. 
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CASCADE  HARBOR,  AND  MAZZAREDO  BAY,  are  of  leas  sise,  aod  therefore 
more  attaioable,  bat  of  the  same  character  with  Lyell  Sound,  viz.,  deep  water,  surroand- 
ed  by  high  land.  The  former  is  known  by  the  cascade  which  M.  de  Bougainville  des- 
cribes, from  which  it  derives  its  name.  On  the  headland  that'  separates  these  harbors 
from  Lyell  Sound,  is  a  sugar-loaf  hill,  the  position  of  which  is  well  determined,  in  lat.  53^ 
67'  32",  long.  71°  24'  13". 

HIDDEN  HARBOR  has  a  narrow  entrance,  bnt,  if  required,  offers  good  shelter. 
SAN  PEDRO  SOUND  is  the  most  extensive  inlet  that  we  know  in  Clarence  Island* 
It  extends  in  the  southerly  direction  for  nearly  thirteen  miles,  and  has  three  other  inlets 
branching  eff  into  the  land,  two  to  the  westward  and  one  to  the  eastward.  There  is  a 
good,  although  a  small  anchorage,  on  its  west  side,  one  mile  and  a  half  within  the  entrance^ 
called  Murray  Cove,  and  another  close  to  it,  which  is  even  more  sheltered* 

FRESH- WATER  COVE,  the  Caleta  de  Agua  duke  of  Sarmiento,  is  a  confined  and 
Ind  life  rent  place  for  a  ship. 

BELL  BAY  (the  Bahia  de  la  Campana  of  Sarmiento)  has  a  very  prominent  anchor- 
age, Bradley  Cove,  on  its  west  side,  bearing  S.  79°  W.  from  Point  Taylor,  the  eastern 
head  of  the  bay.  It  will  readily  be  distinguished  by  a  small  green  round  hillock  that 
forms  its  north  head.  The  anchorage  is  in  17  fathoms,  and  the  vessel  hauls  in  by  stern* 
fiists  or  a  kedge  into  9  fathoms,  in  perfect  security.  Pond  Bay,  to  the  northward,  has 
good  shelter,  bnt  it  is  not  of  such  easy  access,  for  it  would  be  necessary  to  tosr  both  into 
and  out  of  it. 

MOUNT  POND,  a  peaked  hill  over  thf  haii)or,  is  a  conspicoous  mountain,  and  it 
visible  from  the  eastwaid  as  soon  as  it  opens  round  Cape  Froward.  It  has  two  summits,, 
one  of  which  only  is  visible  from  the  eastward. 

Bet¥veen  Cape  Inglefield  and  Point  Elvira  is  St  Simon's  Bay.  It  is  studded  with 
Islands  and  rocks,  and  at  the  bottom  has  two  communications  with  the  Barbara  CiuinneU 
separated  from  each  other  b^  Burgess  Island,  the  easternmost  of  which,  called  Tom's 
Narrows,  is  the  most  extensive ;  but  this,  from  the  irregularity  and  force  of  the  tides,  is 
not  to  be  preferred  to  the  more  direct  one  of  the  Shag  Narrows,  on  the  western  side  of 
Cayetano  Island;  for  there  is  no  good  anchorage  in  St.  Michael's  Channel,  which  leadft 
to  it,  and  it  is  bounded  by  a  steep  and  precipitous  coast.  The  Gonsalea  Narrows  on  the 
west  side  of  Burgess  Island  is.  not  more  than  30  yards  across,  and  from  the  force  of  the 
tkie  and  the  faU  of  the  rapid,  wouki  be  dangerous  even  for  a  boat  to  pass. 

The  only  good  anchorage  in  St.  Simon's  Bay  is  Miller's  Cove.  It  is  about  3  miles 
within  Point  Elvira,  and  has  3  rocky  islets  off  its  entrance.  A  conspicuous  mount  forma 
the  summit  of  the  eastern  head. '  The  anchorage  is  in  5  fathoms,  a  good  bottom,  and. 
entirely  sheltered.     Wood  and  water  are  plentiful. 

Immediately  round  the  east  head  of  Miller's  Cove  is  Point  Langara.  It  is  rather  mora 
than  a  mile  king,  and  two-thirds  of  a  mile  wide,  and  trends  in  aw.  N.  W.  durection. — 
The  water  is  deep,  excepting  at  the  head,  and  in  a  cove  on  the  north  shore,  in  either  of 
which  there  is  good  anchorage.  At  the  former  the  depth  is  8  fothoms,  and  in  the  cove 
5  fiUhooiB.  On  the  eastern  sale  of  the  bay  are  Shiptoo  and  Mellersh  Coves.  Both  are 
surrounded  by  high  land,  and  the  water  being  very  deep,  neither  of  them  afford  anchor- 
age.  Off  the  head  that  divides  them  are  the  Castro  Islands.  On  the  south  skle  of  tiba 
largest  is  a  very  convenient  cove,  with  a  moderate  depth  of  water.  The  Castellano  Isl- 
ands consist  of  five  principal  ones.  They  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  and  have 
no  anchorage  among  them. 

The  coast  from  Cape  Froward  to  Jerome  Channel,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  is  very 
slightly  indentsd.  The  anchorages,  therefore,  are  few  in  number,  but  they  are  of  easier 
access,  and  altogether  more  convenient  than  those  of  the  southern  shore.  Taking  them. 
ID  succession,  Snng  Bsy,  6  miles  N.  W.  of  Cape  Froward,  is  a  slight  indentation  of  the 
coast  at  the  embonchure  of  a  small  rivulet,  the  deposites  from  whksh  have  thrown  up  a 
bank  near  the  shore,  on  which  anchorage  may  be  had  in  8  and  9  fothoms.  The  best  a&* 
chorage  is  half  a  mile  to  the  E.  S.  E.  of  the  island,  in  9  fathoms,  black  sand,  the  rivulet 
mouth  baarisg  N.N.  W.,  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  It  is  much  exposed,  being  open  fron 
W.  S.  W.  by  S.  10  S.  E. 

At  Byron's  Anchorage,  in  Snug  Bay,  ''Cape  Froward  bore  E.  i  S.,  5  miles ;  the  islal 

ID  the  bey  W.  by  S.,  half  a  mile ;  the  river's  mouth  N.  W.  by  W^  diree-qpiarters  of  a 

mile.     Shoaled  snddenlv  from  17  to  9  fothoms,  but  had  no  ground  until  near  the  island." 

Byron,  who  anchored  in  it,  describes  it  as  being  fit  for  his  purpose.    It  is  certain^jr  % 

cooventent  stopping-place  in  fine  weather. 

WOOD'S  6  AY,  situated  under  the  lee  of  Cape  Holland,  is  a  convenient  stoppiag-placot 
for  ships,  but  only  smidl  vessels  should  anchor  inside  the  cove.  The  anchorage  is  very 
good  to  the  eastward  of  the  river's  mouth,  at  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  ia  17  and  13  ihth- 
ems  watar^  Small  vessels  may  enter  the  cove,  by  luffing  round  the  kelp  patches  that  ex* 
tend  off  the  south  point  of  the  bay,  on  which  there  are  2h  fathoms. 

Entering  Wood's  Bay,  steer  for  the  gap  or  low  kind  behind  the  cape,  and  as  you  nea? 
the  somfa  poiBt»  heap  nudwsy  betwesA  it  and  tha  liver'a  nsath;  or,  for  a  leading  markt 
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keep  a  hiHoek,  or  eonspicnoas  damp  of  trees,  at  the  bottom  of  die  bey,  in  a  Gae  wA  i 
remarkable  peak,  one  or  two  miles  behind,  bearing,  by  oompaas,  N.  b2?  W.  Aacbor  a 
17  fothoms,  immediately  when  yon  are  io  a  line  between  die  two  points.  Smsl  vews 
may  go  fiurther,  into  12  fathoms.  The  west  side  of  the  cove  may  be  approached  pr^trr 
near,  and  the  depth  will  not  be  less  than  &w9t  fathoms,  excepting  upon  the  two  CkttMs 
patch  that  stretches  off  the  east  point,  die  exteot  of  which  is  snfficiendy  shswa  k  (x 
kelp ;  bnt  on  the  eastern  side  the  bank  shoaled  suddenly,  and  must  be  avoided,  for  *4>t 
are  13  fathoms  close  to  its  edge,  upon  which  there  are  not  more  than  2  feet  water.  Tat 
sooth  point  of  Wood's  Bay  is  in  ht.  dS*'  48'  33",  and  bng.  71<>  33'  41". 

CAPE  HOLLAND  b  a  bold,  high,  and,  although  sligfady  projecting,  yet  a  vctt  cot- 
spicnons  headland.  It  is  precipitous,  and  descends  to  the  sea  in  steps,  plentifnljooffTfi 
with  shrubs.     It  is  14  miles  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Froward. 

Near  Cape  Coventry,  and  in  Andrew's  Bay,  anchorage  may  be  had  near  die  shor?. : 
the  weather  be  fine.  To  the  westward  of  the  former,  at  half  a  mile  horn  the  shore,  tb«n 
are  13  fiithoms. 

CORDES  BAY,  fbnr  miles  to  die  eastward  of  Cape  Galknt,  may  be  known  hf  !ae 
small  bright  green  islet  (Muscle  Island)  that  lies  in  the  entrance ;  also  by  a  tfaree-p(tu4 
mountain,  alwut  1500  or  2000  feet  high,  standing  detached  from  the  aarnmndiae  (:£& 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  The  western  entrance,  which  lies  between  West  Pool  lad 
the  reef  off  Mnscle  Island,  is  two-thirds  of  a  mile  wide.  Within  it  is  a  bay  one  aan 
deep,  bnt  much  contracted  by  shoab  covered  with  kelp.  Between  then,  h^merer.  De 
anchorage  is  very  good  and  well  sheltered.  The  bottom  is  of  sand,  and  die  deptb  o  ue 
7  fiithoms.  At  the  extremity  of  die  bay  is  a  large  lagoon.  Port  San  Mignel,  treadm:  a 
a  N.  £.  direction  for  two  miles,  and  two-thirds  of  a  mile  across.  The  entrance  it  boa 
narrow  and  shoal,  and  not  safe  for  a  vessel  drawing  more  than  6  feet.  Inside  the  hr«v 
the  depth  is  from  3  to  13  fethoms.  With  Fortescue  Bay  and  Port  Gallant  so  aear.iM 
probability  is  that  it  will  never  be  much  used;  bnt  in  turning;  to  the  westward  it  woa&d  n 
better  to  anchor  here  dian  lose  ground  by  returning  to  Wood^s  Bay.  By  entern:  tt 
western  channel,  and  steering  clear  of  the  kelp,  a  safe  and  commodkwa  anchonge  mtx 
easily  be  reached. 

FORTESCUE  BAY  is  die  first  best  anchorage  te  die  westward  af  St.  Nkhobi  Bir. 
It  is  spacious,  well  shehepred,  easy  of  access,  and  of  moderate  depth.  The  best  hmk  i 
to  the  S.  E.  of  the  small  islet,  outside  of  Wigwam  Point,  in  7  or  8  fethoms.  Hsfia;  at 
entrance  of  Port  Gallant  open,  small  veeseb  may  sail  into  the  port,  bat  the  chanael  ii  n- 
tfaer  narrow.  The  banks  on  the  western  sale,  off  Wigwam  Point,  are  distingaidiei  if 
the  kelp. 

When  within,  the  shelter  is  perfect;  but  Forteacne  Bay  is  quite  sufllcienlly  diekaei 
and  much  more  convenient  to  leave.  In  this  part  of  the  strait,  as  die  channel  bccoea 
narrowed  by  the  islands,  the  tides  are  much  felt.  There  are  two  good  nndiafages  W^ 
reaching  the  entrance  of  tibe  Jerome  Channel,  namely,  Elisabedi  Bay  and  York  Rfisii 
off  Batchebr's  River.  They  are,  however,  only  fit  for  stopping-places.  Thers  an  » 
anchorages  among  the  islands  that  can  be  recommended,  excepting  in  the  atrail  ihtf  «v- 
arates  die  group  of  Charles'  Islands,  in  which  there  is  security  and  a  oonvenieot  dt^ 
When  the  wind  blows  fresh,  there  is  a  hollow  sea  between  Charles'  Islands  and  the  aon 
ahoTB,  which  very  much  impedes  ships  beadng  te  the  westward. 

At  a  short  distance  te  the  E.  S.  E.  of  Passage  Point  is  a  shoal,  widi  2  fethoaas  spot  i. 
Elizabeth  Bay  has  a  sandy  beach,  and  a  rivulet  emptying  itself  into  it.  Cordova  nem 
mends  the  best  anchorage  to  be  in  15  fiithoms.  Passage  Point  bearing  £.  S.  E.,  Ssas 
half  a  mile,  about  3  cables'  length  from  the  river,  and  to  the  N.  W.  of  a  bank  oa  vbe£ 
diere  is  much  kelp. 

Mr.  Simpson  describes  the  Dolphin's  Anchorage  here  In  10  fethoma.  Roperff  l^^ 
bore  S.  by  E.,  2  or  3  miles:  Passage  Point  S.  E.  by  S.,  diree-qnartere  of  a  mik:  » 
west  part  of  the  bay  W.  by  N.,  2  miles,  and  a  reef  of  rocks  about  a  cable's  leagih  froa 
the  shore  N.  W.  by  W.,  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  reef  is  quite  covered  at  high  ana- 
Here  the  flood  set  to  the  eastward,  and  flowed,  at  full  and  change,  until  12  o'cfeck. 

Captain  Fitzroy  describes  the  anchorage  of  York  Roads,  or  Batchelor'a  Bay,  li  ^ 
good  and  convenient:  ^  Half  a  mile  off,  a  woody  point,  (just  to  the  westward  of  d»  nvr 
bearing  N.  6^  E.,  and  the  month  of  the  river  N.  E.,  £ree-qnarteri  of  a  mUe,  is  a  c>^ 
berth,  because  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  weigh  from,  and  space  to  drive,  ahonU  dM  «- 
ehordrag.  The  bottom  is  good  in  10  or  12  fiuhoms,  but  not  in  a  leas  depth.  Thesba« 
is  a  flat  shingle  beach  for  2  miles,  the  only  one  in  diis  part  of  the  strak."  Cordon  i*- 
eommends  the  following  as  the  best  anchorage,  at  half  a  mile  frnm  the  beach,  the  iTtf 
bearing  N.  5<>  E.,  and  the  west  point  of  the  bay  N.  27°  W. 

The  set  and  change  of  the  tide  here  are  very  uncertain,  on  account  of  the  mseti^  ^ 
the  Jerome  Channel  tides  with  those  of  the  strait,  which  occasions  many  rippfiags:  t^ 
it  would  requn*e  a  better  experience  than  we  possess  to  give  a  correct  eaplsnatisa.  Ci^ 
Fitsroy  says,  that  •^the  tide  ak>ng  share,  near  Batehelor  River,  changed  an  hsar  k0 
diaa  m  the  offing.     At  Batcfaebr'a  Bay,  by  the  beach,  daring  dm  fintfarifoi 
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of  the  tide  that  ran  to  the  S.  E.,  the  water  fell;  and  daring  the  latter  halt  or  two-thkda, 
it  roee.  In  the  offing  it  run  very  strong.**  The  estoblishment  of  the  tide  at  the  entrance 
of  the  nver«  by  an  observation  made  by  Captain  Fitsroy,  with  the  moon. eight  days 
old,  wonld  be,  at  full  and  change,  at  Ih.  46m.  By  an  observation  made  by  Captain 
Stokes,  two  years  previous,  it  was  fonnd  to  be  2h.  13m.  The  tide  at  the  anchorage  ran 
three  knots. 

BATCH E LOR  RIVER  is  accessible  to  boats  only;  and  in  going  intoorontof  its 
entrance,  they  must  be  very  careful  to  follow  exactly  the  course  of  the  stream,  for  a  bar 
lies  outside.    Large  boats  cannot  enter  at  half  tide. 

At  three*quarterB  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Batchebr  River,  is  a  shoal  which  has 
not  more  than  6  feet  upon  it  at  low  water,  and  14  feet  at  high  water.  It  is  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  and  shows  itself  by  the  weeds  upon  it. 

To  the  following  islands,  in  the  centre  of  the  strait,  that  form  the  south  limit  of  Eng- 
lish Reach,  I  have  restored  the  names  that  were  originally  given  by  Sir  John  Narbo- 
rough. 

SECRETARY  WREN*S  ISLAND  is  a  small  rocky  islet,  rising  abruptly  on  all 
sides,  and  forming  two  summits.  Near  it  are  some  rocks,  and  to  the  S.  E.  is  a  group  of 
small  rocks ;  and  at  a  mile  to  the  E.  S.  E.  are  two  roclLS  above  water,  called  Canoas. 
The  islet  has  no  name  on  Cordovans  Chart. 

CHARLES'  ISLANDS,  besides  some  smaller  islets,  consist  of  three  principal  isfamds^ 
and  in  the  centre  there  is  a  very  good  port,  having  good  anchorage  within  the  islets,  in 
13  fathoms.  It  has  an  outlet  to  the  N.  W.,  and  one  to  the  S.  W.,  also  a  narrow  point 
communicates  with  the  strait  to  the  S.  E. 

Opposite  to  Cape  Gallant,  on  the  eastern  island,  near  its  N.  W.  end,  is  a  conspitnoos 
frhite  rock,  called  Willis*  Mark.  Next  to  the  westward,  in  succession,  are  Monmouth 
and  James  Islands,  (called  by  Cordova  Isla  de  los  Infantes,)  then  Cordova  Islet,  and  Ru- 
pert's Island,  and  to  the  westward  of  these  the  island  of  Cark>s  III.,  so  named  by  Cordova. 
ThB  last  is  separated  from  UUoa  Peninsula  by  St.  David's  Sound,  which  is  navigable 
throughout. 

To  the  northward  of  Whale  Point,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Carlos  III.  Island,  is  a 
eove  with  an  anchorage,  in  15  fathoms,  «lo8e  to  the  shore,  on  a  steep  ibank,  but  bad 
ground.  The  Beagle  and  Adelaide  bodi  dragged  off  the  bank,  fii>m  the  violence  of  the 
squalls  off  the  high  land.  From  the  north  point  of  the  cove  to  Rupert's  Island  is  a  rocky 
IsNJge,  (LflUckjr  Ledge,)  over  which  the  tide  sets  with  considerable  strength.  The  Beagle, 
having  dragged  her  anchor  in  the  cove,  was  brought  up  by  its  hooking  a  rock  on  the 
ledge,  but  it  was  ft>und  broken  on  being  hove  up.  Whilst  there,  the  tide  aet  past  her  in 
a  north  mnd  south  direction,  at  the  rate  of  three  knots  an  hour. 

To  the  westward  of  Cape  Middleton,  of  Narborough,  is  Muscle  Bay,  having  deep 
water,  and  of  uninviting  character.  Cordova  describes  it  to  be  a  mile  wide,  with  unequal 
sounding's,  from  12  to  40  fathoms,  stones.  This  bay  is  not  to  be  recommended,  at- 
thougb  It  appeara  to  be  well  sheltered.  There  is  an  anchorage  in  from  16  to  30  fathoms 
in  Bonet  Bay,  of  Cordova,  close  to  Carlos  III.  Island.  It  lies  under  the  S.  E.  skle 
of  some  islands  opposite  to  Batchebr  River.  At  a  short  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Cape 
Crosstide,  the  N.  W.  end  of  Carlos  III.  Island,  is  Tilly  Bay,  but  it  has  nothing  to  re- 
commend it,  paiticularly  when  the  much  better  anchorage  off  Batchelor  River  Is  so  close 
at  hand. 

CHOISEUL  BAY  AND  NASH  HARBOR,  on  the  Fuegian  Coast,  are  not  in  the 
least  inviting ;  the  former.  Captain  Fitzroy  describes  to  be  a  large,  deceiving,  harbor*lika 
bay,  full  of  islets  and  patches  of  kelp,  under  which,  of  courae,  there  are  rocks.  Between 
the  islets,  the  water  is  deep  and  unfit  for  anchorage. 

NASH  HARBOR  is  equally  unserviceable. 

WHALE  SOUND,  also  on  the  Fuegian  shore,  at  the  back  of  Ulloa  Peninsula,  is  a 
*arge  inlet,  trending  eight  miles  into  the  land,  and  terminating  in  a  valley  bounded  on 
each  side  by  high  mountains.  There  is  anchorage  only  in  one  place,  the  west  side  of 
Last  Harbor;  and,  although  this  harbor  appeara  large,  the  anchorage  is  small,  and  close 
to  th^•  shore. 

ST.  DAVID'S  SOUND  separates  Carkw  IH.  Island  from  Ulloa  Peninsuku  At  its 
north  end  the  water  is  deep,  but  where  it  begins  to  narrow,  there  are  soundings  in  it,  on 
which  anchorage  might  be  found,  if  there  was  a  necessity ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  such  an 
occasion  will  ever  happen :  should  it,  the  chart  will  be  a  sufficient  guide. 

Strait  of  MagdOuum^  Jtnmt  Oionnd^  Otway  and  Skyring  Waters,  Crooked  and 

Long  Reaches* 

THE  JEROME  CHANNEL  was  only  slightly  examined  by  Cordova's  ofiicera ;  for, 
their  object  being  merely  to  confirm  or  disprove  Sarmiento*s  statement  of  the  insularity 
ofAe  land  between  it  and  the  Gulf  of  Xaultegna,  now  called  Croker  Peninsula,*  die 

?  HaimieBto  dsseiibos  it  to  be  aa  island  by  the  Indian  nuns  of  Caynyzsjriisgna. 
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Laco  de  la  Botolla  was  alone  ezploied  hj  Aem.  The  coDtmnatiiNiof  die  JeraBe,Bed 
in  &e  M  charts  Indian  Sound,  having  never  been  traced ;  and,  tfaereibte,  beiag  an  gbeti 
of  great  interest,  it  waa  investigated  by  Captain  FitEn>7  as  carelniljr  as  eookl  be  doKi 
die  middle  of  winter  in  an  open  boat.  The  period  of  his  abaence  from  the  ihi|i,  bm- 
ever,  32  days,  not  being  soliioient  to  complete  the  service,  the  vrestem  dnrasof  the  Sn- 
ring  Water  were  not  visited ;  and  as  a  farther  examination  of  it  will,  probaUj.  be  eoe  d 
the  objects  of  the  voyage  he  is  now  preparing  for,  a  brief  description  vHU  be  lafficiraL 

THE  JEROME  CHANNEL  is  narrow,  bot  throughout,  free  from  dmger.  Tm 
western  shore  is  high  and  steep,  and  covered  with  trees ;  the  eastern  shore  is  kmer  ik 
less  WfMMled.  In  mid-ehannel,  near  its  western  end,  are  two  islets  whichhave  aophcti 
the  Spanish  Chart,  nnless  the  Teran  Islea  be  intended  to  represent  them ;  if  so,  uev 
are  badly  placed.    The  Spanish  Chart  makes  the  channel  6  miles  too  long. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Jerome  are  2  coves.  Wood  Cove  and  Seal  Cove,  dirt  sar  » 
used  with  advantage  by  smaD  vessels.  On  Ae  eastem  shore,  the  bights.  Three  iiaa 
Bay,  (Cordova*8  Real  Cove,)  aod  Coronilla  Cove,  appeared  to  be  oommodiooa.  Ann 
Bay  is  open  and  exposed  to  the  N.  W. 

Where  the  Lago  de  k  Botella  joins  the  Jerome,  the  lattar  winds  roond  die  aortlHnt 
On  its  eastern  side,  behind  the  False  Corona  Isles,  is  Catter  Cove,  affording  aacbonjt 
for  a  small  vessel ;  a  plan  was  made  of  it.     Opposite  is  Nunes  Creek,  witti  deep  mitr. 

Abreast  of  the  Corona  Islee,  one  of  which,  the  Siigar-Loa£  ia  ahont  200  feet  hitu  f 
Snllivan  Sonnd,  penetrating  for  five  miles  into  the  land  on  the  western  side  of  the  cbaoy. 
and  at  a  league  to  the  nor&ward  of  the  Sugar-  Loaf,  is  another  opeoing  to  the  weftw: 
on  the  north  shore  of  which  is  Bending  Cove ;  which,  with  Cutter  iSne^  are  tba  ov 
■tonping-plaees  between  Cape  Foity-Five  and  Child's  Bluff. 

Between  Chikl's  Bluff  and  Point  Stokes,  the  Otaray  Water  oommeDcea.  On  die  «*« 
shore  it  alforda  sereral  commodious  anchorages.  Off  Point  Villiera,  kt.  53=  ^',  ^  > 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  ahore,  there  are  from  10  to  30  fotfaoms;  and  die  depth  decmstf 
in  advancing  more  nordierly.  There  is  aiichonge  all  .acroaa  die  i— ih  omt  psit  of  ^ 
water,  in  from  5  to  20  fothoms,  the  bottom  of  sandy  mud. 

Inglefield  and  Vivian  Islandi,  at  the  west  end  of  die  water,  are  hvw,  but  thicUr  nK- 
ed.  An  Istfimus,  6  to  10  miles  serosa,  separataa  the  Otway  Water  from  the  stnit  mc 
Elisabeth  Island.  From  an  elevated  station  on  the  north  side  of  Fitaroy  ChaBaei.2» 
narrow  neck  appeared  to  be  low  and  much  occupied  by  lagoons.  The  soatfa  darr  t 
Otway  Water  is  formed  by  high  land,  with  three  deep  openings  thrt  were  not  exansc 
Brunswick  Peninsula,  a  mass  of  high  mounlainoua  knd,  ia  the  moat  aoalheni  eitRsr 
«f  the  continent. 

In  lat.  52<'  40',  andfong.  711<»  W.  is  the  east  entrance  of  FitBray  Chuinel;  it  kai 
u  oommunication  between  the  Otway  and  the  Skyring  Watera,  and  takea  a  wiadiafow 
to  the  N.  W.  for  11  milea,  which  is  easily  navigated.  A  strong  tide  running  dviat  % 
neaps  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour  in  the  entrance,  and  two  or  tluee  mior 
parti,  sets  throug^i  it,  six  hours  each  way.  The  rise  and  frJI,  however,  were  senrr: 
^firtinffuishable. 

SK  YRINO  WATER  b  10  leagues  long  from  east  to  west.  Its  ahotea  are  bv.  K 
the  western  extremity  two  openings  were  observed  to  wind  under  a  hig^  csfielii^^ 
topped  mountain,  (Dynevor  Castle,) -which  were  supposed  ty  Captain  FitcroT  tor'^ 
municate  with  some  of  the  sounds  of  the  western  coast.  Through  Enaton  OpeaiBf.  :> 
■outhern  one,  no  land  was  visible  in  the  distance ;  but,  on  a  subsequent  examinatioc  t:  - 
termination  of  the  Ancon  sin  Salida  of  Sarmiento,  by  Captain  Skyring,  no  cobieso» 
tion  was  detected. 

Of  the  TIDES  in  the  JEROME  and  INTERIOR  WATERS.— The  tide  vaitV: 
to  set  through  the  Jerome  Channel  with  great  regularity,  six  hours  each  war. 
Spanish  account,  however,  aays,  "The  current  is  sivrays  in  the  direction  of  the  daoi'- 
but  rarely  sets  to  the  N.  W.,  particularly  in  mid-channel  and  the  western  shore:  ca  :^ 
opposite  side,  however,  the  tide  sets  six  hours  each  way,  to  the  N.  W.  and  S.  E." 

The  following  observations  were  made  by  Captain  Fitaroy  for  the  time  of  high  "tr 
at  frin  and  change,  at  various  parts  of  the  Jerome  and  ita  interior  watera,  vis :  ■  ^ 
entrance  of  the  Jerome,  near  Arauz  Bay,  at  1  o'clock;  near  Bending  Cove,  at  So'dpn 
at  Cutter  Cove,  at  4  o'clock;  on  the  south  shore  of  Fanny  Bay,  at  Gidley  Island,  «  t^ 
•t  Martin  Point,  at  5  o*ck>ck ;  at  Inglefield  Island,  at  4  o*ck>ck ;  and  U  the  ssme  kir  c 
dm  eastern  entrance  of  Fitsroy  Channel;  but  at  the  weateni  and  <^  it  at  Ih-Ua.  ^ 
▼aiiation  of  the  compass  was  mund  to  be,  at  the 

Point  of  Isles, •. .....fa^  SOT 

DonkinCove, 23**  40^ 

Wigwam  Cove 23<*  34' 

Inj^field  Island, 23°  56' 

Point  Martin, , 23**  SOT 

The  mean  of  whkh  wifl  be  23<»  49'. 
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The  portion  of  the  strait  eompriBed  between  the  western  extremity  of  Ulloa  Peninsula 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Jerome  is  called  Crooked  Reach.  In  the  navigation  of  this  part 
Waltis  and  Carteret  suffered  estreme  anxiety ;  and  no  one  that  has  read  their  journals 
would  willingly  run  the  risk  of  anchoring  in  any  port  or  bay  on  its  southern  shore.  The 
chart  will  show  several  inlets  deep  enough  to  induce  any  navigator  to  trust  to  them;  and, 
probably,  for  small  vessels,  many  sheltered  nooks  might  be  found,  but  they  have  all  very 
deep  water,  and  when  the  wind  blows  strong  down  to  Long  Reach,  they  are  exposed  to 
a  heavy  sea  and  furious  wind.  The  anchorage  of  Borja  Bay,  within  the  Ortiz  Islands, 
(the  Island  Bay  of  Byron,)  is  so  much  preferable,  that  it  alone  is  to  be  reconunended. 
Both  Capt.  Stokes  and  Capt.  Fitzroy  speak  highly  of  it  in  their  journals:  it  is  snug  and 
well  sheltered,  and  tolerably  easy  of  access,  but  in  a  gale,  like  its  neighbors,  the  anchor- 
age is  much  incommoded  by  the  williwaws,  which  **  drive  the  ship  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  as  if  she  were  a  light  chip  upon  the  water."  Captain  Fitzroy  says,  "let  me  re- 
commend Borja  Bay  as  an  excellent,  although  small,  anchorage :  wood  and  water  are 
plentiful;  under  the  coarse  upper  sand  is  a  stiff  clay,  like  pipe  clay.  Avoid  the  islet  off 
its  west  side,  as  you  go  in  or  out" 

As  this  is  an  anchorage  that  may  be  much  used.  Captain  Stokea'  account  of  it  is  also 
subjoined : 

**  BORJA  BAY  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  Crooked  Reach,  two  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  Cape  Quod.  Its  position  is  pointed  out  as  well  by  the  islet  off  its  west 
point,  as  by  its  situation  with  respect  to  El  Morrion,  the  hemlet-shape  point  previously 
called  by  the  English,  St.  David's  Head.  The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  to  the  eastward  of 
the  largest  islet,  and  presents  no  dangers;  all  the  islets  and  shores  of  the  bay  may  be 
approached  to  half  a  cable's  length,  even  to  the  edge  of  the  kelp.  The  only  difficulty 
that  im  pedes  getting  into  the  bay,  arises  from  the  baffling  winds  and  violent  gusts  that  oc- 
casionaJly  come  off  the  mountains  and  down  the  deep  ravines  which  form  3ie  surround- 
ing coa«t,  and  the  utmost  vigilance  must  be  exercised  in  beating  in  under  sail  to  guard 
against  t^eir  effects.  The  anchorage  is  perfectly  sheltered  from  me  prevailing  winds,  the 
westerly  and  south-westerly  gales,  and  is  open  only  to  south-easterly  winds,  which  very 
rarely  blow  here,  and  still  more  rarely  with  violence;  and  as  the  holding  ground  is  good, 
(small  stones  and  sand,)  and  the  depth  of  water  moderate,  (14  to  16  fathoms,)  and  any 
fetch  of  sea  prevented  by  the  narrowness  of  the  strait  in  this  part,  the  greatest  breadd^ 
being  only  three  miles,  it  may  be  pronounced  a  very  good  and  secure  harbor.  The  best 
plan  is  to  anchor  with  the  bower,  and  steadied  to  the  shore  by  a  hawser  or  a  kedge.  No 
surfer  swell  obstructs  landing  any  where:  good  water  and  plenty  of  wood  are  easy  to  be 
embarked:  the  treei>,  a  species  of  beech,  are  of  considerable  size.  The  shores  are  rocky, 
and  the  beach  plentifully  stocked^-as  indeed  are  all  parts  of  the  strait  to  the  eastward — 
with  barberries  and  wild  celery." 

Byron  anchored  m  Borja  Bay,  as  did  also  Carteret  in  the  SwallowJ  The  former  gives 
a  plan  of  it,  and  calls  it  Island  Bay.  He  attempted  to  anchor  in  it,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  strengUi  of  the  tide. 

Captain  Stokes  describes  the  Morrion,  or  St;  David's  Head,  to  be  a  lofty  granitic  rock, 
of  which  the  outer  fisice  is  perpendicular  and  bare,  and  of  a  light  grey  cplor,  distinguish- 
able from  a  considerable  distance,  both  from  the  east  and  the  north-west,  and  forming  an 
excellent  leading  mark  to  assure  the  navigator  of  his  position. 

Narborough  Sius  describes  Cape  Qu^:  **It  is  a  steep  up  cape,  of  a  rocky  greyish 
face,  and  of  a  good  height  before  one  comes  to  it:  it  shows  like  a  great  building  of  a  cas- 
tle :  it  points  off  with  a  race  from  the  other  mountains,  so  much  into  the  channel  of  the 
etreight,  that  it  makes  shutting  in  against  the  south  kind,  and  maketh  an  elbow  in  the 
etreight." 

At  not  a  league  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Quod,  is  a  rock  which  has  not  mora  than  9  feet 
upon  it,  bat  shows  itself  by  the  weeds  growing  upon  it;  it  is  asood  distance  from  the 
north  shore,  and  is  in  the  frur  way  working  to  the  westward  round  the  cape. 

Abreast  of  Cape  Quod,  Capt.  Stokes  tmd,  and  found  the  current  setting  to  the  east- 
ward, at  li  knot  an  hour. 

Between  Borja  Bay  and  Cape  Quod  are  two  eovea,  too  small  to  be  of  any  use,  when 
Borja  Bay  is  so  much  superior. 

Snowy  Sound,  a  deep  inlet,  unimportant  to  the  narigator,  and  not  worth  any  person's 
while  to  enter,  except  for  anchorage  in  a  cove  at  about  a  mile,  and  in  another  at  two  miles, 
within  its  western  head.  It  extends  in  for  10  miles,  and  terminates  in  two  inlets,  sur- 
rounded by  high,  perpendicular,  Uack  rocks.  Snowv  Sound  was  formeriy  considered  to 
be  a  channel  communicating  with  Whale  Sound,  and  insulating  UUoa  Peninsula;  but  this 
is  disproved  by  Capt.  Fitzroy 's  careful  examination  of  it. 

The  following  descriptions  of  the  bays  between  Cape  Quod  and  Cape  Notch,  are  talvcn 
priucipally  from  the  appendix  to  Cordova's  Voyage  to  the  Strait. 

BAKCEIiO  BAY,  the  first  to  the  west  of  Cape  Quod,  seems  to  be  large  and  incom- 
niodiousy  and  strewed  with  small  islets. 
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OSORNO  BAIT  §Mam%  a«L  aeconlii^  to  CacdBfa, 
tfaere  being  40  fiufaoms  within  a  cable's  lanfib  of  the 
where  there  is  a  locky  ledge*  with  from  10  to  20 

Next,  to  the  weitward,  w  LANGARA  BAY.     U 
north  BMt,  and  has  10  to  12  ftthoina,  itoay  bottoai.     U 
former  bay*. 

POSADAS  BAY  is,  most  probably,  WaOit' Lion  Cove.  lis  weetera  polBK  is  fcrr^i 
by  a  high*  rounded,  and  preeipitons  headland,  wemhiing,  in  Capl.  WalfaF*  idea,  t  !^  .  i 
head;  and  ahhoa^  Coitlova  ooold  nol  discover  the  likeness,  yet  it  is  snftuessy  >- 
scriptive  to  point  oot  the  bay,  wero  the  anchorage  worth  occnpyiD^  which  ii  i '. 
Wailis  descrSMS  it  to  have  deep  water  close  to  the  shore;  his  riiip  was  amhiaiMi  a  ^ 
frthoms. 

ARCE  BAY. — Cordota  describes  it  to  have  anchonge  in  from  6  to  17  fsthniBW.  sbxM. 
It  divides  at  the  bottom  into  two  arms,  each  being  half  a  mile  deep.  The  eater  po:2 
bear  from  each  other  W.  N.  W.  and  £.  S.  £.,  half  a  mib  acraas. 

FLORES  BAY  is,  probably,  Wailis' Good  Luck  Bay;  Cordova  descraice  it  la  be  T?rv 
small,  and  espoaed,  with  from  6  to  20  ^***«— ,  stone  and  gmveL  At  the  bottom  iii  ru- 
nlet of  very  good  water. 

VILLENA  COVEhasfrnm  15  to  20  frithoms,  and  is  very  open  and  esqnaed. 

Then  ibUows  GUIRIOR  BAY.— It  is  large,  and  open  to  the  aoutfa,  ami  prone^ 
affords  good  anchonge  in  coves.  Cordota  describes  it  to  extend  for  more  than  a  W^.- 
to  the  north,  the  month  being  2  miles  wide.  Its  west  point  is  Cape  Notch,  wbici:  ^> 
serve  to  recognize  it.  Near  the  entrance  is  an  island  and  sevml  rocks;  and  wn-c 
them,  on  the  west  side,  are  2  coves,  with  from  15  to  30  frthoma,  stonea.  Beyond  :^' 
m  the  port,  which  has  a  narrow  entrance.  A  river  fiJb  from  a  oonsiderafale  hcieh'  .r. 
it,  and  by  the  rapidi^  of  the  cnrrent,  has  formed  a  channel  of  ooae  in  tlm  direc:>c  : 
the  entrance,  in  which  thero  is  good  anchonge,  in  from  20  to  26  fathonm :  oa  eidier  i^- 
of  the  channel  the  bottom  is  stony.  The  port  is  too  difficult  to  reach  to  mnke  knL*- 
ject  of  any  value.  Shonld,  however,  a  strong  gsle  fimn  the  sonth  or  sootk-west  vr^-  i 
ship  to  ran  in,  she  shonld  avoid  paming  too  near  the  west  side  of  the  immtpw;  for  &  r^ 
extends  off  it  for  nearly  a  cable's  length.  Thero  is  also  a  bank  cmtade  the  nanav.  x:  i 
is  pointed  ont  by  kelp. 

From  the  above  description  of  the  bays  between  Capes  Qaod  and  Notch,  occafj^'^ ' 
space  of  12|  miles,  and  from  the  view  we  had  of  them  in  passing,  none  seem  to  W  r  > 
venient,  or  veiy  safe.  The  best  port  for  dieher  fior  a  ship,  is  Swallowr  Hmbor.  x  .:- 
opposite  shmre:  bnt  small  vessels  may  find  many  plsces  that  a  ship  dare  not  appr*- 
where  eveiy  convenience  may  be  had;  finr  if  the  water  be  too  deep  for  aBchan«ew  i-: 
may  be  secnred  to  the  shore  at  the  bottom  of  the  coves,  where  neiUier  the  awel  ncr  '^ 
wind  can  reach  them. 

SWALLOW  HARBOR  is  li  mile  to  Ae  westward  of  Snowy  SooihL  Itisar^r^ 
anchonge  for  ships  than  any  in  the  neighboriiood.  The  plan  of  it  is  n  aufficieat  r-  -' 
the  dangen  being  well  buoyed,  and  pointed  out  by  kelp.  It  was  first  med  by  (Xa^ 
Carteret,  in  the  Swallow ;  and  Cordim  gives  a  shmt  deacription  of  it. 

The  anchorage  is  under  the  east  side  of  the  ishmd  which  sepantan  tlm  haiborr-:: 
Cordova's  Condesa  Bay,  and  which  forms  ito  west  side.  WaBis  deecribes  the  hBtxr. 
be  **  sheltered  from  all  winds,  and  excellent  in  eveiy  respect.  There  are  two  t^mzi-: 
into  it,  which  are  both  narrow,  but  not  dangerous,  as  the  rocks  are  eaaily  diKovcr«»:  7 
the  weeds  that  grow  upon  them."  Cordova's  account  of  it  runs  thaa — •^  To  the  v^ 
ward  of  Snowy  Sound  are  two  bays,  formed  in  a  bigjht  by  an  island.  The  OMien.  >*-• 
low  Harbor,  has  in  its  mouth  three  islands  and  a  rock ;  besides  strewed  with  kelpi  vi  : 
serves  to  point  out  the  dangers  in  entering.  Within,  it  is  very  well  abetorsd  frcn  * 
winds.  The  depth  is  frx>m  40  to  16  fruhoms,  stones,  and  in  some  paito  ooae.  Tks  » 
is  to  the  south  of  Cape  Notch;  and  to  reoogniae  it,  there  is  a  cascade  fiJKng  6amz  '.- 
centre  of  a  mountsin  at  the  bottom  of  the  port,  to  the  westward  of  which  are  two  L:--' 
mountains;  the  summit  of  the  eastern  being  peaked,  and  the  western  one  roynded. 

The  bay,  to  the  westward  ofthe  island,  is  Condesa  Bay.  It  is  fufl  of  iaieto  andrv^ 
and  the  channel  behind  the  island,  communicating  with  SwaUow  Bay,  is  ▼ety  nanov' 

At  about  a  cable's  length  off  the  westen  point  of  the  entnnce  of  SwaDow  Harbor,  di- 
tain  Fitzrey  saw  a  rock  Just  awash.    This  danger  shonkl  be  carefully  avoided. 

STEWART'S  BAY  ■  less  ihan  a  lesjrae  from  Swaflow  Bay.  Of  ihm  pbee  CiT^ 
Stokes  makes  the  foUowing  remarks: — •* Stewart's  Bay  afforded  us  quite  a  resun;  :-•" 
for  the  night,  but  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  recommended  as  an  anchorage;  for  thoaes  •  -' 
sufficiently  sheltered  from  wind  and  sea,  yet  the  rocks,  in  different  parts  of  it,  render  *> 
pussage  in  or  out  veiy  hazardous :  every  danger  in  it  is  pointed  out  by  rock  weed.  U: 
is  so  much  straitened  as  to  require  the  utmost  vigilance.  A  plan  of  it  was  made,  sai  ^'^ 
nectod  with  the  coast  by  bearings  and  angles  to  Cape  Notch,  and  to  other  foced  puo 
The  description  of  the  place  by  Cordova  cannot  be  improved*'* 
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The  acconnt  in  Cordova  is  sb  fbllowi : — 

**  Stewart  Bay,  (La  Bahia  de  Stuardo,)  followa  Condesa  Bay.  It  has  an  island,  besides 
several  patches  of  kelp,  an  indication  of  Uie  many  roclis  that  exist.  Even  the  best  chan- 
nel is  narrow  and  tortaous;  the  depth  firom  12  to  16  fathoms,  stones.  At  the  bottom  is 
an  islet,  forming  two  narrow  channels  leading  into  a  port  or  basin,  2  cables'  length  wide : 
the  eastern  channel  is  the  deeper,  and  has  15  to  20  fathoms.  Inside  the  basin,  and  on 
the  east  side,  the  depth  is  6  and  9  fathoms,  mud.  A  reef  extends  for  half  a  cable's  length 
to  the  westward  of  the  south  end  of  the  islet.  It  would  be  difficult  and  dangerous  to  en- 
ter this  small  basin." 

Then  follows  a  deep  and  extensive  channel,  of  which  we  know  only  that  it  extends  to 
the  south  for  five  or  six  miles,  and  perhaps,  is  very  similar,  in  its  termination,  to  Snowy 
Sound.     It  is  Sarmiento's  Snowy  Channel.     (Ensenada  de  Mucha  Nieve.) 

At  this  part  of  the  strait,  the  breadth  is  about  21  miles ;  but,  at  Cape  Quod  it  scarcely 
exceeds  li  mile.  The  shores  are  certainly  much  less  verdant  than  to  the  eastward  of 
Cape  Quod ;  but  not  so  dismal  as  Cordova's  acconnt  would  make  them  appear  to  be ;  for, 
he  says :  *^  As  soon  as  Cape  Quod  is  passed,  the  strait  assumes  the  most  horrible  appear- 
ance, (con  el  aapecto  mas  horrible,)  having  high  mountains  on  both  sides,  separated  by 
ravines  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  from  the  mid-height  upwards.  To  us  it  appeared  that 
the  hills  were  certainly  much  more  bare  of  vegetation  above,  but  below  were  not  deficient; 
the  trees  and  shrubs,  however,  are  of  small  size.  For  the  purposes  of  fuel,  abundance  of 
wood  is  to  be  obtained.  In  the  winter  months  the  hills  are  covered  with  snow,  from  the 
summit  to  the  base ;  but  in  the  month  of  April,  when  the  Adventure  passed  through,  no 
snow  was  visible  about  them. 

Captain  Stokes  remarks,  that  the  mountains  in  this  part,  (Cape  Notch,)  spire  up  into 
peaks  of  great  height,  connected  by  singularly  sharp  saw-like  ridges,  as  bare  of  vegeta- 
tion as  if  they  had  been  rendered  so  by  the  hand  of  art.  About  their  bases  there  are 
generally  some  green  patches  of  jungle,  but  upon  the  whole,  nothing  can  be  more  sterile 
and  repulsive  than  this  portion  of  the  strait.  This  account  of  Captain  Stokes  agrees  with 
Cordova's ;  but  upon  examining  the  coves,  we  found  tiiem  so  thickly  wooded  with  shrubs 
and  jungle,  and  small  trees,  that  it  was  difficult  to  penetrate  beyond  a  few  yards  firom  the 
beach. 

CAPE  NOTCH  is  a  projecting  point  of  grey -colored  rock,  about  650  feet  high,  having 
a  deep  cleft  in  its  summit.     It  is  a  conspicuous  headland,  and  cannot  be  mistaken. 

The  next  place  to  the  westward  of  (Jape  Notch,  that  can  be  recommended  for  an  an- 
chorage, is  Playa  Parda  Cove,  which  is  well  sheltered,  and,  for  chain  cables,  has  a  good 
bottom,  being  of  sandy  mud,  strewed  with  stones ;  it  is  half  a  mile  wide  at  the  entrance, 
and  about  a  quarter  dv*ep.  Round  the  west  side  of  Middle-point  is  a  channel,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long  and  150  yards  wide,  with  six  and  seven  fathoms  water,  communicating 
with  a  veiy  excellent  iittie  harbor  for  a  smaU  vessel,  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  di- 
ameter. 

Playa  Parda  Cove  is  easily  known  by  Shelter  Island,  that  fronts  the  inlet  of  Playa 
Parda.  The  inlet  is  li  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  but  with  very  deep  water  all 
over.  By  luffing  round  the  island,  a  ship  will  fetch  the  anchorage  in  the  cove ;  and,  al- 
though sail  should  not  be  reduced  too  soon,  yet  the  squalls,  if  the  weather  be  bad,  blow 
down  the  inlet  of  Playa  Parda  with  great  violence.  Anchor  a  litUe  within,  and  half  way 
between  the  points  of  entrance,  at  about  H  cable  from  the  middle  point,  in  5i  and  6 
fathoms. 

Of  Glacier  Bay,  remarkable  for  a  glacier  at  tiie  bottom,  and  of  another  bay  to  the  east- 
ward of  it,  we  know  nothjng :  the  former  may  possess  good  shelter,  and,  perhaps,  an- 
chorage ;  but  the  latter  is  too  full  of  islands  to  be  recommended.  Between  Gkicier  Bay* 
and  Playa  Parda,  tiie  shore  is  bold  but  straight,  excepting  a  small  cove  about  two  miles 
from  Playa  Parda,  which  seemed  likely  to  afford  shelter  for  small  vessels.  Off  the  west 
inner  point  is  a  reef,  but  within  it  there  seemed  to  be  a  basin  half  a  mile  deep.  Eye 
sketches  of  these  three  indentations  were  made  as  we  passed  by. 

To  the  westward  of  Snowy  Channel  are  several  inlets  affording,  apparently,  good  shel- 
ter, but  those  we  examined  were  found  to  have  very  deep  water. 

Opposite  Playa  Parda  is  a  deep  opening  which  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  channel 
leading  through  the  Tierra  del  Fuego,  tluui  any  opening  to  the  west  of  the  Barbara.  It 
18  evidently  the  inlet  noticed  by  Sarmiento,  and  thus  described  by  him  : — **  a  gi'^^t  bay, 
(Ensenada,)  which  trends  into  the  land  in  a  W.  S.  W.  direction  for  more  than  2  leagues, 
and  has  an  island  at  its  mouth ; — we  called  it  the  Abra^  (opening,)  because  we  did  not  see 
its  termination.  On  the  opposite  shore  there  is  another  port  and  grey  beach,  (Puerto  y 
Flaya  Parda,\  which  has  an  island  that  shelters  it.  Within  the  Abra  the  land  is  kiw  and 
hnmmocky:  half  a  league  beyond,  (i.  e.  to  the  eastward  of)  the  Abra,  is  a  cove ;  and  on 
the  opposite  shore,  a  league  jicross,  is  another  cove,  which  forms  a  port,  which  the  In- 
dians call  Pelepelgua,  and  the  cove  they  call  Exeaquil."  The  cove  Pelopelgua,  may 
probably  be  Glacier  Bay,  and  Exeaquil  must,  of  course,  be  one  of  the  coves  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Abia. 
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To  ns,  the  opening,  or  Abra,  seemed  to  be  one  mile  and  •  half  wide,  with  an  alad  r 
the  entrance.  WitUn,  it  appeared  to  take,  lint,  a  aouth,  dien  a  S.  W.  oonne,  aad  afiir- 
warda  to  trend  nmnd  a  projecting,  low,  hnmmocky  point  of  die  eaat  ahoie,  and  wind  im(>f 
the  base  of  a  high  precipitous  ndge  on  the  opposite,  or  west  ahore,  towardi  the  S.  L. 
beyond  which  its  course  conld  not  be  obeerred. 

On  the  seawaid  coast  there  is  a  deep  opening  behind  Otway  Bay,  which,  pnria^^. 
may  communicato  with  it. 

The  weather  here  is  generally  so  thick,  that,  altfaoagh  die  diatanoe  across  be  oaK  t^ 
to  three  miles,  yet  one  shore  is  frequency  concealed  from  die  other,  by  the  mk:  c 
which  account  Captain  Stokes  found  it  impossible  to  Ibrm  any  plan  of  thk  part «'  *.> 
strait,  on  his  passage  through  it.  Captain  Stokes,  in  leaving  Stewart's  Bay,  aayii.  ~vr 
continued  our  progress  to  &e  westward,  having  westerly  anid  S.  W.  winds,  with  iLa 
weather  and  drizzling  rain.  The  coasts  on  both  sides  were  veiy  rarely  visibie  Id  as.  ^t 
reason  of  the  thick  mist  by  which  they  were  capped.  It  is,  however,  a  bold  cosst  on  «k^ 
side,  otherwise  the  strait  would  be  utterly  unnavigable  in  such  weather." 

MARIAN'S  COVE,  one  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  Phya  Parda,  is  a  eonrec^ 
anchorage :  at  die  entrance  it  is  about  one-diiid  of  a  mile  wide,  and  more  than  half  a  r^ 
deep;  a  pkn  was  made  of  it,  which  will  be  a  sufficient  guide.  Captain  Stokes  oberT'^ 
diat  it  affords  shelter  from  the  prevailing  winds ;  the  anchorage  is  22  fitthoms,  gpod  L 
ing  ground ;  but  less  water  may  be  obtained,  if  required,  there  being  8  fttfaoaw  wn  : 
60  yards  of  the  beach,  at  the  bottom  of  die  bay.  In  entering,  the  west  side  aboiu:  -j^ 
kept  aboflffd. 

This  cove  is  about  midway  between  Cape  I'Etoile  and  Pkya  Parda ;  and  ii  a  vetr  to- 
vantageoaa  place  to  stop  at. 

Opposite  to  Cape  TEtoile,  is  a  bay  with  anehorage,  in  17  frihoma,  in  a  wett-sbehrrK 
situation.  From  Cape  TEtoile  to  tne  entrance  of  dhe  Gulf  of  Xaoltegua,  die  sh^  ? 
straight  and  precipitous,  and  the  hills  are  barren  and  rocky.  On  the  opposite  shore  tt-^ 
are  a  few  inlets,  but  the  most  useful  one  for  die  navigator  is  Half  Port  Bay,  rather  &  r; 
than  a  league  to  the  east  of  Cape  Monday.  It  is  immediately  round  the  sooth  side  «i  i 
deep  inlet.     It  is  merely  a  sli^t  indentation  of  the  coast. 

The  Beagle  anchored  here  on  2  or  3  occasions,  and  found  it  to  be  an  excellent  slop^'^- 
place ;  the  an<;horage  ia  within  two-thirds  of  a  cable's  length  of  die  west  pooL  e  : 
fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  The  situation  of  diis  cove  was  ascertained  fay  obsemtioD  !■  » 
in  kit.  53<>  1 1'  36",  and  king.  73«  14'  57"  W.,  (or  2''  2^  56"  W.  of  Port  Famine.)  Twfr 
is  a  plan  of  this  bay. 

•'  The  hmd  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  anchorage  is  hi^  and  thickly  wooded  finxB  3 
summit  to  die  water's  edge.  On  the  eastern  side  it  is  lower,  the  vegetation  more  tar.". 
and  the  trees  crooked  and  stunted,  and  pressed  down  to  die  N.  E.  by  the  prevaSaf  w^'J^ 
S.  W.  by  W.  from  the  anchorage,  is  a  remarkable  cleft  in  die  summit  of  the  kiit^. 
from  which  a  narrow  stripe  cleared  of  jungle  descends  to  the  water's  edge,  appan:r.y 
formed  by  the  descent  of  a  torrent,  or  of  large  masses  of  the  rock.*  The  ancbon:' « 
well  sheltered  from  prevailing  breeaes,  and  the  holding  ground  is  good :  water  and  r:- 
are  abundant.'* — Stokes'  MSS. 

There  is  an  anchorage  under  Cape  Monday  for  small  vessels,  in  which  Byron  saebr!** 
and  rode  out  a  heavy  ^Je  of  wind.  With  the  exoeption  of  a  shoal  in  midway  of  ti:^  ^ 
trance,  on  which  there  are  4  frthoms,  it  seems  to  offer  a  good  shelter  from  the  pren.  .: 
winds.  On  the  west  side  of  Cape  Monday  is  Cordova's  Medal  Bay.  (Puerto  oe  i 
Medalla,)  of  which  a  very  full  but  florid  description  is  given  in  the  appendix  oi'  r^ 
voyage. 

*  It  has,  according  the  description,  an  island  in  the  entrance,  which  fimns  two  cfau:^» 
the  easternmost  of  which  is  only  deep  enough  for  boata,  but  the  western  is  2S  6ty  ^ 
wide;  it  is  strewed  half  way  across  with  ke$;  but  between  the  kelp  and  the  ishvi^^t 
good  and  clear  passage,  with  6  fathoms,  sandy  bottom.  In  the  kelp  diere  are  not  lesti^ 
4  fathoms,  and  inside  it  the  depth  is  9,  8,  and  7  fiohoms,  sandy  bottom.  To  esier  -zi 
port,  there  are  no  dangers  that  are  not  visible,  and  those  are  eanlr  avokled ;  they  coc^*^ 
only  of  the  islet  in  its  entrance,  and  some  patches  of  kelp,  over  which,  howefw,  then* « 
plenty  of  water. 

The  Gulf  of  Xanltegua,  improperiy  called  Bulkeley's  Channel,  Is  a  deep  openiag.  trn-- 
ing  into  the  land  in  an  easteriy  directkin  for  28  miles,  and  approaching  within  two  z^^ 
of  some  of  the  infots  on  the  nordi-west  side  of  Indian  Sound.  Hie  entiance  ii  a>  ^ 
four  miles  across,  but  afterwards  expands  to  a  wklth  €ti  nearly  15  milee.  At  th«  «^ 
trance  is  St.  Ann^s  Island,  between  which  and  the  soodi  point,  is  a  navigabie  cbaaaeL  bii 
a  mile  wide.  St.  Ann's  Isbnd  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  extends  in  a  W.  N.  Vk.  *-} 
E.  S.  E.  direction ;  off  its  N.  W.  end  is  an  iaiet,  and  there  is  another  ckae  to  itf  S.  ^• 
extremity. 


*  More  probably  by  the  effect  of  a  gnst  of  wind,  wfaich,  to  the  eastward,  pvticaiailj  ia  ite  ^ 
briel  Channel,  ii  Tery  coouion. 
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The  land  forming  the  north  side  of  the  BtraiC,  between  the  Oulf  of  Xanltegna*  and  the 
Jerome  Channel,  is  called  Croker  Peninsnla. 

The  plan  that  waa  made  of  the  galf  is  little  more  than  a  sketch.  Captain  Fitzroy, 
who  passed  through  it  in  a  boat,  and  examined  it  to  its  termination,  says:  **  if  ever  an 
accurate  survey  be  made  of  the  gulf,  it  must  be  when  all  other  gulfs  in  the  world  have 
been  examined,  for  it  is  utterly  useless ;  and  from  the  appearance  of  its  shores  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  anchorage  in  it.  Therefore,  shoukl  a  ship  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  make 
a  mistake  and  get  into  it,  she  must  keep  under  way  until  she  gets  out  again.  There  is 
no  thoroughfare.'* — Fitzroy's  Journal. 

Little  has  been  said  of  the  tides  in  this  part  of  the  strait,  and,  indeed,  as  to  their  rise 
and  fall,  they  are  really  of  no  importance,  being  little  more  than  4  feet.  It  is  high  water 
at  full  and  change  in  all  parts  within  a  few  minutes  of  noon.  The  current  sets  constant- 
ly fo  the  eastward  with  more  or  less  strength. 

Between  Capes  Notch  and  Quod,  the  current  set  us  two  miles  to  the  eastward  in  3i 
hours;  and  from  Cape  Quod  to  Port  Gallant,  we  found  the  current  had  fiivored  us  6  miles 
in  3^  hours.     The  ebb  tide  sets  to  the  eastward. 

Strait  of  Magalhaens — Sea  Reach,  including  Capes  Vietory  and  PiUar,  and  the  Evan- 
gelists. 

Between  Elizabeth  Island  and  the  western  end  of  Long  Reach,  there  is  very  little  swell. 
In  a  heavy  gale,  or  perhaps,  even  a  strong  breeze,  a  short  sea  may  be  experienced  in 
the  wider  part  of  the  strait,  particularly  near  and  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Froward ; 
but  nothing  to  be  compared  to  the  confused,  breaking  swell,  that  runs  in  the  sea,  «r  West- 
ern Reipch.  It  was  felt  by  the  Beagle  when  beating  to  the  westward,  immediately  on 
reaching-  Cape  Providence.  There  seems  to  be  no  danger  ibr  vessels  beating  through  the 
strait  hereabouts,  the  shore  being  bold  to.  Byron  passed  a  night  and  a  very  tempestuous 
one,  here  ;  as  did  also  the  Beagle,  the  latter  not  being  able  te  find  anchorage  before  night. 
Captain  Stokes  upon  this  occasion  writes  : — *^  We  continued  beating  to  windward,  the 
wind  squally  and  weather  rainy.  The  coast  on  both  sides  is  bold.  Our  boards  were  di- 
rected during  the  night,  which  was  very  dark,  by  the  sight  of  Cape  Upright  when  on 
one  shore,  and  of  Cape  Providence  when  on  the  other.  We  common^  tacked  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  from  either  shore.*' 

A  league  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Monday  is  an  inlet,  which  we  supposed  to  be  Sar- 
miento's  Puerto  Angosto.  Upon  its  west  head  is  a  conspicuous  round  mount,  and  to  the 
north,  between  the  mount  and  a  projecting  point,  is  a  confined  but  veiy  snug  and  commo- 
dious cove  for  a  small  vessel,  in  17  fathoms,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  within  the  head. 

In  consulting  the  appendix  to  Cordova's  voyage,  it  would  seem  that  this  projection  is  an 
island,  insulated  by  the  inlet  here,  called  Puerto  Angosto.  The  description  runs  thus : — 
**  A  bay  formed  in  the  Tierra  del  Fuego,  between  Cape  San  Ildefonso,  (Upright,)  and  an 
island  in  the  eastern  part  of  its  mouth.  The  figure  of  the  island  is  triangulc^,  and  its  N. 
E.  point  lies  in  the  line  of  bearing  of  Capes  Lunes,  (Monday,)  and  San  Ildefonso,  (Up- 
right.) At  the  east  end  of  the  island  is  an  inlet  running  to  the  south-west^  1^  mile  wide, 
and  a  league  long,  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay;  the  S.  £.  side  of  the  island  being  li  mile 
long.  To  the  westward,  the  distance  between  the  shore  and  the  island  is  much  more, 
and  the  direction  of  the  second  channel  is  N.  i  W.  The  bay,  whose  greatest  breadth  ia 
two  leagues,  has  at  its  bottom,  and  towards  the  S.  £.  part,  the  mouth  of  an  inletr  the 
course  of  which  disappears  behind  the  mountains,  in  a  S.  i  £.  direction*  There  appear- 
ed to  be  a  good  anchorage  between  the  island  and  the  eastern  shore,  but  we  had  no  bot- 
tom with  30  fathoms." 

There  aeems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  island  above  described  is  the  projecting  point  4 
miles  to  the  west  of  Cape  Monday,  and  the  Sanhiento's  Puerto  Angosto  insulates  it;  but 
the  Spanish  chart  is  so  vague,  and  our  own  so  imperfect  in  its  part,  that  I  prefer  leaving 
it  to  future  examination,  rather  than  invent  an  island ;  although,  from  the  Spanish  account, 
there  seema  no  reason  to  doubt  its  existence. 

Of  Upright  Bay  we  know  littie.  The  Adelaide  rode  out  a  gale  from  the  eastward 
with  her  stem  in  the  surf  of  the  beach,  and  the  Beagle  anchored  undef  the  east  aide  of 
the  cape,  at  about  half  a  mile  S.  W.  of  the  rocky  islet,  and  for  shelter  from  westerly 
winds,  found  it  to  be  vety  good.  Of  this  Captain  Stokes  says : — **  We  anchored  at  a 
cablets  length  off  a  small  patch  of  light-cok>red  shingle  beach,  situated  at  the  west  side 
of  the  bay,  in  22  fathoms,^sandy  bottom.  The  anchorage,  though  affording  excellent 
shelter  from  the  prevailing  winds,  is  bad  with  a  southeriy  one ;  for  the  steepness  of  the 
bottom  requiring  a  vessel  to  anchor  close  to  the  shore,  sufficient  scope  is  not  left  for  veer- 
ing cable.  There  is  a  plan  of  the  bay  in  Hawkesworth  from  Byron's  account,  who  an- 
chored in  the  southern  part  of  the  bay,  perhaps  under  the  lee  of  the  islands  to  the  S.  £. 
of  the  cape." 

•  The  name  Xaaltegoa  ii  from  Sanniento,  who  rery  correctly  describes  it. 
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CAPE  UPRIGHT  bean  doe  soutfi  5  miles  from  Cape  ProfvideiKe.  It  hm  m  nm 
islet  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  its  east  extremity,  sontnuided  by  kelp,  winch  «!■>  estH-:* 
for  some  distance  from  the  cape  towards  the  islet,  at  the  end  of  which  tfaov  «e  7  &u- 
oms.*  ' 

CAPE  PROVIDENCE  is  a  rDge:ed  rocky  moDDtiuii,  fairer  than  tiie  mdjimoem  ams: 
it  is  deeply  cleft  at  the  top.  and,  when  bearing  aboat  north,  the  western  portioB  of  Ha  s«o- 
mit  appears  arched,  the  eastern  lower  and  peaked.  When  the  cape  bears  E  .  by  S.  ci^. 
distant  about  1|  league,  a  little  round  rocky  islet  wiD  be  seen  open  of  it,  about  oae  qcw: 
of  a  point  of  the  compass  more  southerly ." — Srokes*  MSS. 

There  are  some  ancborafi:e8  on  the  right,  to  the  N.  £.  of  Cape  Pivrideiice.  arrsr:^: 
to  a  plan  given  in  Hawkes worth's  Collection  of  Voyages,  but  they  are  too  amcfa  oc:  x 
the  way,  as  well  as  very  open  and  exposed  to  southerly  winda,  to  be  of  ooe  or  to  offer  uj 
security  to  vessels  bound  Ihrough  the  strait. 

The  distance  from  Cape  Prcwidence  to  Cape  Tamar,  is  9i  miles ;  in  tkis  spore  tae 
land  arches  inwards,  and  forms  a  bay  about  a  league  and  a  half  deep.  Copdain  ^>^  ^.^^ 
describes  the  coast  to  the  east  of  Cnpe  Tamar  to  be  Ibrmed  into  two  large  bi^to  hj  "z* 
land  of  Cape  Providence.  On  the  western  side  of  the  latter  are  several  iriaiwin,  ci^iii 
two  are  conspicuous;  they  are  round  and  of  good  height,  and  well  wooded  ;  at  a  Asci:u-« 
their  form  is  conical,  the  eastern  being  the  lowest.  Between  them  is  a  fiMg*  to  rv: 
good  anchorages,  which  Lieutenant  Skyring,  who  examined  them,  conaidered  eveo  b^  :f 
sheltered  than  Tamar  Harbor. 

Four  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Tamar  is  Round  Island*  to  the  N.  W.  of  vi.M 
is  a  well  sheltered  anchorage,  but  with  deep  water.  In  standing  in,  posa  midiflOiy  hctwr^ 
Round  Island  and  an  ishnd  to  the  westward,  which  lies  clme  to  the  ohotvw  and  L^ 
round  the  latter  to  the  mouth  of  a  cove,  m  the  entrance  of  which,  near  the  aooth  &b-  r>^. 
there  are  23  fathoms,  sand.  The  shore  to  the  N.  and  N.  E.  of  RoqimI  Hhnd  is  v*"^ 
rocky.  On  the  east  side  of  the  promontory  of  Cape  Tamar,  is  die  ooefiil  and  exct-J-.: 
anchorage  of  Tamar  Harbor,  it  is  scarisely  2  miles  wide,  and  rather  iDore  tfaaa  hu  l 
mile  deep.  Its  entrance  is  not  exactly  free  from  danger,  but  with  atteotsoai  to  the  r-  - 
lowing  d'tfections,  none  need  be  apprehended.  There  is  a  sunken  rock  betweea  a  sr ' ' 
of  rocky  islets,  one-third  over  on  the  western  side,  and  a  patch  of  kelp  one  durd  tow- > 
the  eastern  side  of  the  bay.  With  a  westerly  wind  it  would  be  advisBble  to  ghe  *2>« 
outer  rock  a  berth  of  2  cables'  length  to  avoid  this  danger,  on  which  there  are  ooH-  ^  >ei 
of  water,  and  opon  which  the  beagle  struck. 

**  An  excellent  leading-mark  for  this  shoal,  is  a  whitened  portion  of  bare  rock,  ferm  -^ 
like  a  tombstone,  about  one-third  of  the  way  up  the  green  side  of  the  nsoaotaiBoas  >^. 
that  forms  the  coast  of  the  bay.  This  stone  bears  N.  76°  W.,  (by  conipaas,)  from  't^ 
rocks  to  be  rounded  on  entering  the  anchorage.'* 

The  least  water  found  among  the  kelp  on  the  east  side  of  the  chanael  ^ras  44  £ttho!!:& 
and  near  and  within  the  edge  towards  the  rocky  islets,  there  are  7  (athon»;  so  thai  w-. 
the  lead  in  hand,  and  a  lookout  for  kelp,  which  should  not  unnecessarily  be  entered*  tt,^-^ 
is  no  real  danger  to  be  apprehended.  The  Beagle  anchored  at  about  ooe-tliird  of  a  ir  .^ 
from  the  back  of  the  bay.  The  plan  will  show  what  is  frirther  necessary  to  be  kzu.  v: 
of  the  anchorage. 

High  water  at  full  and  change  takes  place  in  Tamar  Harbor  at  3h.  5iii^  and  tiie  per- 
pendicular rise  and  fall  is  5  feet. 


The  flopd  tide  on  this  part  of  the  northern  shore  of  the  strut  sets  to  die 


*  \z 


rarely  exceeds  half  a  mile  an  hour.  At  this  part  the  strait  is  7  miles  wide ;  at  Cape  P.  - 
lip, :» the  westward,  the  breadth  increases  to  5  leagues ;  bot  at  Cape  Parker  it  aarrbv? 
again  4  leagues,  which  breadth  it  keeps  to  the  end. 

To  the  westward  of  Cape  Tamar  is  Tamar  Island.  It  is  high,  and  is  sepaimted  fr- 1 
the  land  of  the  cape  by  a  deep  channel  from  half  to  one  mOe  wide.  Half  a  mile  off  ^  > 
W.  end  is  a  rock. 

Between  Capes  Tamar  and  PhiDip,  a  space  of  4  leagues,  there  is  a  deep  faigifaK.  w^ 
two  openings ;  the  easternmost,  in  which  are  Glacier  and  Icy  Sounds,  eztewls  to  Ae  \ 
£.  for  10  miles  friom  the  mouth,  and  the  westernmost  is  the  oommoDcemeot  of  Snjr: « 
Channel.  The  i^ocks,  called  the  Stragglers,  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  to  th«-  >- 
W.  as  fiur  as  3  miles  within  the  line  of  bearing  between  Cape  Phillip  and  Taaciar 

Under  the  lee,  (the  N.  £.)  of  Cape  Phillip  is  Shell's  Bay,  in  which  the  Bea^ 
ed  in  1827.    Of  this  pkice  Captain  Stokes  writes: — "  We  found  there  an 
chorage  in  15  fothoms.     It  is  valuable  for  vessels  working  through  the  strait  to  dse 
ward,  inasmuch  as,  from  the  discontinuous  nature  of  the  northern  shose,  (whkh 
formed  into  deep  bays,)  this  place  will  be  much  more  easily  recognised  than  the 
sges  on  the  opposite  coast ;  besides  the  winds  hang  here,  in  general,  somewhsft  to  r2# 
northward  of  west,  hence  a  better  stvting-place  for  die  westward  is  obtained.    H^ 


■Mr.  Simpson  notices  a  reef  about  3  leagues  to  the  west  of  Cape  Uptight,  and  at 
from  the  shofe ;  we  did  not  observe  it. 
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in  every  anchoraj^e  on  the  strait,  water  and  fuel  are  easily  procured;  but  nothing  more, 
unless  we  except  the  wild  berries,  (Berberis,  Sp.)  celery,  muscles,  and  limpets ;  &e  wild 
goose  abounds  here,  but  its  nauseous,  filthy  taste  renders  it  uneatable.  No  inhabitants,  no 
quadrupeds.*' 

Of  the  coast  of  the  strait  on  the  south  side,  between  Cape  Upright  and  Valentine  Bay, 
we  know  very  little ;  there  are  several  deep  bights  and  spacious  harbors,  which  may  con- 
tain anchorage,  but,  in  general,  they  are  not  found  in  the  large  harbors,  which  are  most- 
ly deep,  precipitous  chasms  or  ravines  in  the  rock.  The  smaller  coves,  or  where  the 
laud  shelves  down  to  the  sea,  are  more  likely  to  aflford  anchorages. 

In  the  appendix  to  Cordova's  work  are  descriptions  of  some  anchorages,  which  it  may 
be  usefiil  to  mention  here :  it  says,  **  In  rounding  Cape  (Ildefonso)  Upright  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  bay,  not  very  deep,  2  miles  across,  divided  in  its  centre  by  many  islets  and 
rocks  extending  to  the  north ;  the  outer  or  northernmost  of  which  bears  W.  from  the 
extremity  of  the  cape.  One  mile  N.  W.  i  N.  from  the  northernmost  islet  is  a  round 
rock,  which  is  of  dangerous  approach." 

To  the  westward  of  this  bay  is  another,  3  miles  wide,  and  about  as  deep ;  the  whole 
of  it,  particularly  towards  the  eastern  part,  is  full  of  islets,  and  at  the  bottom  is  a  narrow 
canal  trending  to  the  S.  S.  £.  At  the  western  end  of  this  bay,  called  by  WaUis  the  Bay 
of  Islands,  from  the  number  it  contained,  commences  a  third,  which,  with  the  two  pre- 
ceding, make  Uie  great  bay,  called  by  the  Indians,  according  to  Sarmiento,  Alquilqua.  It 
is  contained  between  Cape  Upright  and  a  bold  projecting  poiift,  10  miles  to  the  W.  N. 
W.,  called  Point  £chenique.  The  country  ia  there  described  to  be  poor,  and  the  vege- 
tation scan^. 

The  eastern  point  of  the  Third  Bay  has  a  string  of  islets  extending  a  mile  to  the  north ; 
and  to  the  south-west  are  several  others.  And  on  its  east  side  is  a  bay  called  Cuaviguil- 
gua;  and  a  little  beyond  it,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  is  Port  Uriarte,  the  mouth  of  which 
is  2  cables'  length  across. 

PORT  URIARTE  was  carefully  sounded,  but  the  bottom  is  generally  bad  and  stony, 
with  5,  8,  14,  to  18  fathoms.  The  harbor  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  rising  ver- 
tically, and  with  only  a  few  stunted  trees  on  the  shores.  Its  greatest  extent,  which  ia 
from  north  to  south,  is  half  a  mile;  the  mouth  is  not  visible  until  close  to  it;  its  bearing 
from  Cape  Providence  is  S.  42°  30'  W.  There  is  no  danger  in  entering  it  but  what  is 
visible:  but  it  is  not  recommended  as  a  good  harbor,  from  the  foul  ground  all  over  it.  A 
httle  to  the  eastward  also,  of  Point  Echenique,  is  Cape  Santa  Casilda — a  low  point. 

To  the  west  of  Point  Echenique  is  a  harbor  2^  miles  wide,  the  points  of  entrance  being 
N.  W.  and  S.  E.  There  is  an  island  in  the  centre  formiog  two  channels,  but  with  very 
deep  water,  no  ground  being  found  with  55  fothoms.  At  the  bottom  is  a  canal  trending 
to  the  S.  S.  W.  and  disappearing  between  the  mountains.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island  the  channel  ia  at  first  a  mile  wide,  but  afterwards  narrows  gradually ;  the  western 
channel  is  scarcely  two  cables'  length  across.  The  shores  are  high  precipitous  moun- 
tains.    The  Indians,  according  to  Sarmiento,  called  the  place  Puchachailgua. 

THE  CANAL  DE  LA  TEMPESTAD,  (or  Stormy  Channel,)  from  the  descrip- 
tion, is  not  to  be  recommended.  The  water  is  veiy  deep  all  over,  and  the  place  affords 
no  security  for  vessels  of  any  description.  To  the  westward  is  a  bettor  harbor,  which 
the  Spanish  officers  thought  to  be  Sarmiento's  Port  Santa  Monica.  It  bears  S.  S.  W. 
from  Uape  Tamar,  and  it  is  14  miles  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Upright,  but  not  more 
than  3  leagues,  according  to  Sarmiento's  account. 

Two-thirds  of  a  mile  to  the  westward,  is  a  point  with  two  islets  off  it,  round  which  is 
Port  Churruca,  a  deep  and  spacious  bay,  two  miles  wide,  the  points  bearing  E.  S.  £.  and 
W.  N.  W.,  containing  two  ports  and  some  coves,  but  with  very  deep  water,  and  therefore 
useless,  for  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  fiuit  to  the  rocks  to  secure  a  vessel. 

To  the  westward  of  this  we  have  laid  down  a  useful  cove.  Darby  Cove,  in  which  small 
▼essels  may  obtain  good  shelter. 

From  Darby  Cove  the  coast  extends  to  the  N.  65°  W.,  for  7  miles,  having  in  the  inter- 
val  several  indentations,  but  all  with  deep  water ;  at  Point  Felix  the  land  trends  deeply 
in  to  the  south-west,  and  forms  a  bay  5  miles  wide  and  2i  deep.  At  its  western  side  ia 
Valentine  Harbor,  in  which  the  Beagle  anchored,  of  which  there  is  no  written  descrip- 
tion in  Captain  Stokea'  Journal ;  the  plan,  however,  will  show  the  nature  of  the  anchor- 
age, which  seems  to  be  commodious  and  secure,  and  of  easy  approach.  On  hauling  round 
the  island,  there  are  some  islets  half  a  mile  ofif,  w)uch  must  be  avoided,  but  otherwise 
there  seems  to  be  no  dangers. 

The  anchorage,  as  a  stopping-place,  is  in  from  20  to  26  fathoms,  sand,  at  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  either  shore.  A  more  sheltered  situatbn  may  be  obtained  to  the 
south-west. 

The  latitude  of  the  mount,  (marked  in  the  plan,)  is  52^  55'  5'%  and  longitude  74^  ly. 
Variation  of  the  compass  24°  10'. 

CAPE  CUEVAS,  the  extremity  of  an  island  that  ia  close  to  the  shore,  is  in  latitude 
62''  53'  19",  and  k>ng.  74<^  17'  30".    Between  it  and  Cape  Valentine  the  coast  forma  a 
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bsy  widi  Maiidfl  in  k.  To  the  wortwrd,  aho,  of  d>p  eap^  the  emir  ishwiken,  mad  fans 
some  sioaosilleft.  A  leagna  N.  W.  k  W.  from  Cape  Caetv,  is  the  eaic  part  of  Trei.i 
Bat,  which  was  not  ezumned. 

The  Spanish  account  deacribea  it  to  be  li  mile  wide,  in  the  diiecliuii  of  N.  W.  ani  S. 
£^  and  half  m  mile  deep.  At  the  bottom  there  is  a  port  with  an  entrance  half  a  z^- 
acroaa,  bearing  nearly  N.  and  S.  It  is  a  weU-abekerad  port,  trending  W.  S.  W.  K*r  1: 
mile,  with  two  small  banns  at  the  bottom.  The  depth  is  veiy  great,  boc  dose  &>  :> 
west  shore  there  are  8,  10,  to  13  fiohoms,  on  sand  and  coraL  Near  die  momfa  the  iT.-ii 
is  great,  and  generally  of  stones.  There  are  several  banks  bnoyed  by  sea  weed,  uj  s 
none  was  there  less  than  7  fiuhoms  water. 

There  is  plenty  of  wood  and  water  in  TSmziOo  Bay,  bat  nobody  wffl  visit  it  in  pr^f'^- 
ence  to  Tuesday  Bay,  or,  rather,  the  more  convenient  anchorage  of  Tuesday  C  ^^ 
situated  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  Cape  Cortado.  The  anchonge  is  in  li}  *.  .4 
fathoms.  Tuesday  Bay  is  larger,  and  thererare  m(«e  exposed  to  die  eqnaUsy  bat  r:r  i 
ship  perhaps  might  be  more  convenient. 

On  the  north  shore  of  the  stnit,  opposite  to  Cape  Cortado,  is  Cape  Parker,  a  re- 
markable mojection,  with  three  hummocks  on  the  sommit  of  the  high  land  which  rsi^ 
over  it.  To  the  eastward  the  coast  trends  deeply  in  to  the  noidi,  fornung  a  fasr.  iif 
eastern  head  of  which.  Cape  Phillip,  bears  S.  97°  £.,  9  miles.  There  appeared  cl  > 
several  islands  in  the  bay,  and  at  the  bottom  a  narrow  opening,  perhapa  a  *^***«*">^  le«:- 
ing  to  the  north. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  bay  the  coast  is  indented  and  affords  some  ancharagea.  bar  *i- 
approach  b  not  clear.  The  first  bay,  howerert  to  the  eastward  of  the  S.  £.  treod  ct  -jl- 
cape,  seems  to  afford  a  good  stopping-place ;  but  it  is  fronted  by  a  oonskleiahle  sl  «. 
with  two  rocky  islets.     The  depUi  is  from  7  to  22  &thoms. 

The  land  of  Cape  Parker  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  an  island.  To  the  weatwmr:  f 
it  commences  a  range  of  islands,  rocks,  and  shoals,  fronting  a  broken  coast  diat  sc  .: 
never  be  approached  but  for  the  purpose  of  discovery  or  seal  fishery.  The  eastecm=L-  ->' 
ishnd  is  Westminster  Hall,  a  hij^  rocky  island*  and  there  are  two  or  diree  other  -  -- 
spicuous  potnti,  such  as  the  Cupola  and  Observation  Mount,  that  might  be  noCieed.  7.* 
Beagle  ran  in  amongst  die  breakers,  and  anchored  near  the  latter,  fix*  the  parpoec  ^ 
ascertaining  its  position,  and  obCaining  bearings  for  the  survey. 

SIR  JOHN  NARBOROUGH*S  ISLANDS  consirt  of  eight  or  ten  prinnpal  ek-  > 
and  perhaps  hundreds  of  smaller  ones.  Behind  diem  there  seemed  to  be  a  channel  j.  . 
amongst  them  are  several  anchorages,  but  none  to  be  recommended,  eepeciall^  vrr-. 
on  the  south  coast  there  are  two  or  three  much  better,  much  safer,  and  a£  much 
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It  is  a  dangerous  ooast,  as  well  from  the  immense  number  of  rocks  upon  which  the 
breaches  very  faig^  as  from  the  tides,  which,  near  the  edge  of  the  line  of  «>"^|i^^ 
quently  in  amongst  them. 

A  league  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Cortado,  is  SKYRING  HARBOR.     Its 
is  one  mile  apd  a  quarter  wide,  and  afterwards  half  a  mile,  and  trends  to  the  S.  W 
W.,  for  one  mile  and  a  hal(  and  then  terminates  in  a  core  extending  half  a  mile  t» 
S.  £.,  with  10  fathoms  in  it.     There  are  some  islands  in  it,  and  anchonge  might  be 
tained  in  27  fiohoms. 

At  3i  miles  from  the  west  point  of  Skyring  Harbor  is  the  east  head  of  the  HAR3 
OF  MERCY,  (Puerto  de  la  Misericordia  of  Sarmiento,  Separation  Harbor  of  W^f 
and  Carteret,)  one  of  the  best  anchorages  of  the  western  part  of  the  strait,  and  h-  ^ 
only  4  miles  within  Cape  Pillar,  is  very  convenientiy  phoed  for  a  ship  to  anchor  «r  * 
await  a  fitvorable  oppofUmity  for  leaviig  the  stnit.  The  plan  wiH  be  a  ■"fls^'^^i-^  g^.  . 
for  there  is  no  danger  in  entering.  The  depdi  is  modente,  12  to  14  l^rK#i«»»  ^^  -;-. 
hoMing  ground  excellent,  being  a  black  chy.  A  ship  may  select  her  poaitiaii ;  bc£  v 
one  off  the  first  bight  round  the  point  being  equally  well  dieltered,  and  much  ^wtl  c-c- 
venient  for  many  purposes,  is  the  best  berm. 

The  observations  for  latitude  and  longitude  were  made  upon  die  largest  of  Ohaerw: .. 
Islets,  the  summit  of  which  was  found  to  be  in  Ut.  52^^  44'  &7'%  and  k»^.  74°  3&'  j:  - 
The  variation  is  23°  48'. 

Three  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  largest  Observation  Idet,  is  Cape  P3br,  tt  z 
which  Captain  Stokes  landed,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1827,  bat  not  without  gomk  : -r- 
able  difficulty,  owing  to  the  great  swell  that  dien,  and  indeed  always,  prevaib  near  it.  H  -  -^ 
he  observed  the  latitude.  Captain  Fitzroy  also  landed  in  a  cove  uiider  the 
with  his  instrumentB,  to  obtain  bearings  from  its  summit ;  but  the  diffii^by  of  i 
was  so  great  that  he  did  not  risk  the  destruction  of  them. 

The  extremity  of  Cape  PUhr  is  in  lat.  52°  42^  53",  and  feng.  74°  39^  31", am!  C^-> 
Victory  in  52"  16'  1(K',  and  74°  50'  55".  These  points  form  the  western  eMr^ce  ec  :.. 
strait. 

•"THE  EVANGELISTS,  as  they  were  named  by  the  early  Spanish  umc^bon.  -  r 
the  Isles  of  Direction  by  Naiborough,  from  their  forming  a  capital  leacfiiig  msotk  fiir  x- 
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western  mouth  of  the  strait,  are  a  group  of  rocky  isleta,  cooBistfaig  of  ibttr  principal  onet, 
and  some  detached  rocks  and  breakers.  The  islands  are  very  rugged  rtid  barren,  and 
suited  only  to  afford  a  resting  place  or  breeding  haunt  of  seals  and  oceanic  birds.  There 
is  landing  on  one  of  the  islands,  and  anchorage  round  them,  if  necessary.  The  largest 
and  highest  may  be  seen,  in  tolerably  clear  weather,  from  a  brig's  deck,  at  the  distance  of 
7  or  8  leagues.*  The  southernmost,  from  its  shape,  called  the  Sugar^kwl^  is  in  lat.  52^ 
24'  18'',  and  long.  75^  02'  66".  From  the  Sugar-k>af  the  extremity  of  Cape  Pillar  bean 
N.  38°  W.,  23i  miles,  and  from  Cape  Victory,  according  to  Captain  Stokes'  surrey,  S. 
42°  W.,  11  miles."— [Stokes'  MSS.] 

The  tides  here  are  ?ery  ▼ariable,  and  sometimes  set  to  the  E.  N.  E«,  towards  the  rocks 
that  front  Cape  Victory  and  Sir  John  Narboorough's  Islands. 

Of  the  SecL,  or  Outer  Coast  of  Titrra  del  Fue^^fivm  Capt  Pillar  to  Cape  Diego^  m 

Strait  Le  Maire^  by  Captain  jRobert  Fitzroy,  R.  N. 

[In  this  section,  references,  (printed  in  Italics,)  are  made  to  a  work  published  by  Cap- 
tain Fitza^y,  entitled  **  Views  of  the  Coast,  taken  on  board  bis  Majesty's  surveying  vessel. 
Beagle,  1829  and  1830."] 

The  weeterg  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Slagalhaens  is  easily  known  by  the  wide  opening 
between  Sir  John  Narborough's  Islands  and  Cape  Pillar.  The  Evangelists  show  them- 
selves distinctly  at  6  miles  distance.  They  are  four  barren  rocks,  a^ut  100  feet  above 
the  sea. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  strait,  near  Cape  Victory,  is  a  remarkable  height,  called 

WESTMINSTER  HALL  is  remarkable,  but  the  land  about  Ca:pe  Pillar  cannot  be 
mistaken,  after  a  glance  at  the  chart. 

In  mailing  the  land  and  approaching  the  strait,  a^ip  should  keep  well  to  the  north- 
ward of  Cape  Pillar,  and  should,  indeed,  close  the  Evangelists,  unless  the  wind  has  south- 
ing, because  there  is  a  strong  current  wljich  sets  across  the  .entrance  of  the  strait,  direcdy 
towards  the  dangerous  cluster  of  rocks  called  the  Apostles  and  Judges*  It  follows  the 
trend  of  the  coast,  and  would  seta  ship  many  miles  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Pillar  if  she 
stood  in  for  it  without  making  proper  allowance..  It  runs  from  1  to  2, miles  an  hour,  ac- 
cording to  the  winds  that  are  or  have  been  prevalent. 

When  fairly  within  the  strait,  a  ship  should  close  the  southern  shore.  If  intending  to 
anchor,  the  first  anchorage  is  the  Harbor  of  Mercy,  4  miles  ffom  Cape  Pillar.  Its  place 
is  shown  by  five  small  islands,  round  which  you  pass  and  haul  into  the  anchorage. 

Close  to  Cape  Pillar  are  two  small  rocks,  called  the  Launches,  They  are  not  more 
than  3  cables'  length  from  the  shore* 

The  cape  and  the  shore  on  each  side  are  steep  to*  Off  the  cape,  at  2  miles  distance, 
are  60  and  70  fikthoms,  fine  sand. 

Proceeding  along  the  outer,  or  south-west  coasti  the.  Apostle  and  Judge  Rocks  show 
themselves.  They  are  some  feet,  from  5  to  50,  sbove  the  water,  but  many  breakers  show 
near  them,  and  indicate  an  extensive  reef.  The  outer  rock  is  4  miles  t^m  the  land. 
Eleven  miles  from  Cape  Pillar  is  Diskication  Harbor,  a  place  of  refuge  for  an  embayed 
or  distressed  ship,  but  unfit  for  any  other  purpose.  Its  entrance  is  rendered  difficult,  to 
the  eye.  by  rocks,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  violently,  and  by  two  rooks  under  water,  on 
which  the  sea  does  not  always  break,  but  whose  place  is  accurately  shown  in  the  pkm  of 
the  harbor.  The  pkce  of  Dislocatbn  Harbor  is  pointed  out  by  the  heights,  called  Law 
and  Shoulder  Peaks.  They  are  the  most  remarkable  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  and  im- 
mediately over  the  harbor* 

To  find  the  entrance,  steer  fi^r  the  peaks;  kM>k  out  for  the  weather  and  lee  rocks,  both 
several  feet  above  water,  the  sea  breaking  violently  on  them,  and  when  within  4  miles  of 
the  shore  you 'will  distinctly  see  the  opening  from  the  mast-bead.  In  going  in,  avoid  the 
two  rocks  at  the  entrance,  and  anchor  in  the  innermost  part.  Only  a  small  ship  can  get 
out  again  without  a  fair  wind.  The  prevailing  winds  send  in  a  swell,  but  the  place  is 
quite  secure.  Water  may  be  obtained  very  easily.  The  boats  can  lie  in  a  stream  which 
runs  from  the  mountains,  and  fill  alongside.  Wood  is  plentiful.  Four  small  vessels  may 
lie  in  security.    The  bottom  is  very  even,  from  ^5  to  25  fiitfaoras,  fine  white  sand. 

The  entrance  is  narrow,  exposed  to  the  prevailing  wind  and  sweU,  which  might,  for 
days  tocether,  prevent  a  vessel  mm  getting  out  to  sea.  Two  miles  from  Dislocation  Har- 
bor is  Cape  Deseadoi  the  highest  land  hereabout,  and  remarkable.  A  rocky  islet  lies  one 
mile  off  shore. 

From  Cape  Deseado  the  coast  runs  lugh  and  unbroken  for  about  two  miles,  then  there 
w  an  opting,  not  examined* 

Several  l&nds  succeed  for  a  spaoe  of  two  miles,  after  which  you  open  Barrister  Bay, 
an  exposed  place,  full  of  islets,  rocks,  and  breakers,  and  unfit  for  any  vessel. 

*  Ws  saw  them  93  milss  off,  from  ths  Advsntore's  deck*— {P.  P.  K.] 
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CAPE  SUNDAY  k  Hie  next  headluid.  It  w  lii^  and  pmmiifliit.  (Ste  .V  :.i 
Two  islets  and  tmv  dangenms  rocks  lie  off  it;  tiiej  ere  shown  in  the  cfaait. 

This  capeisoneofthechister  calM  the  Week  labads.  At  their  sooth  ads  iit  raid- 
■teed,  with  good  holding  in  18  or  20  frdioois,  ooetse  grsvel  and  ssnd,  widi  pshiBi  <«' 
rock.  It  is  exposed  to  southerly  winds  and  to  theae  from  the  west;  therefcre,  I  Abu 
not  advise  a  vesael  Id  anchor  there.  Between  the  islands  is  a  snog  berth  iat^mtifti- 
ael,  quite  secure,  b«t  difficult  of  acceas.  The  Bea^  lay  at  anchor  there  «ne  wwk.  £ 
24  £ithoBM,  good  holding  gnmnd. 

The  eye  most  be  the  chief  guide  in  entering  most  of  these  places.  Thsy  an  of -m 
description — inlets  between  high  land,  having,  generally,  deep  water,  with  kslp  buy  e^ 
the  rocky  places.  Fbws  of  wind  and  nolent  gosla  off  &»  hi^  land  render  ths  tpirai 
to  them  difficult,  and,  to  a  large  ship,  impractKable. 

There  are,  however,  anchMges  on  this  coast  fit  fiir  mfleet,  which  will  beawsriindlj 
their  order. 

Sol  miles  south  of  die  Week  Islands  are  the  Land&ll  Islands,  f^ibg.  9, 10,  as  11 
00  named  by  Capt.  Cook,  from  seeing  them  firstwhen  he  visited  this  osast 

CAPE  INMAN  is  a  veiy  remazkaUe  headhnd  at  their  westem  extienuly.  (Set  .Vx. 
7, 8,  and  9.)  '  

Behind  the  island,  of  which  it  forms  the  most  conspicuous  pait,  is  LATITUDE  BAT. 
an  anchorage  decidedly  good,  liiough  somewhat  exposed  to  a  sweD  tlnowa  in  bf  her? 
N.W.  winds. 

The  Beagle  rode  out  a  heavy jnle  from  that  quarter,  thouj^  having  anchored  Ink 
in,  she  was  exposed  to  rollers.  The  plan  shows  the  best  anchorage,  (and  tiu  itet  :^ 
ncxed  how  to  find  it;  ut  No.  11.) 

Between  the  islands  is  a  snug  berth  finra  vessel  not  drawing  more  than  12  iM(»  in  per- 
fect security,  smoodi  water;  and  a  vessel  should  not  moor  in  lees  than  10  bAaoLV 
dose  to  the  west  shore  as  possible,  vrith  an  anchor  to  the  eastward,  in  the  enst  1 1 
wind  blowing  from  that  quarter.  Water  and  wood  are  pleBCifnl,  as  is  the  esse  is  e«er 
Fuegian  haibor.  

Behind,  or  to  tiie  eastward  of  the  Landfidl  Isbnds,  is  OTWAY  BAT,  sn  otni* 
space  of  water,  surrounded  by  broken  land,  islets,  and  rocks.  Many  of  die  bSiet» 
scattered  about,  and  render  it  unlit  for  any  vessel.  It  is  probable  that  paassgw  ktdbeo* 
to  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens,  as  deep  inleta  run  in  that  dsection  as  frr  ss  die  ej«  t^^ 
reach,  frt>m  the  Landfall  Islands.  They  were  not  explored  for  want  of  time.  It  9«e:^ 
probable  that  a  communication  may  exist  between  this  inlet  and  the  Abn,  ia  die  tfn^ 
opposite  Pl^a  Parda. 

Off  CAPE  INMAN  are  several  detached  rocks,  on  vrhidi  the  sea  breaks  viofeodki::: 
gives  them  a  formidable  appearance.  The  outermost  one  is  set  two  miles  from  tbe  ibL'^ 
and  shows  itMlf  plainly. 

CAPE  SCHETK  Y  is  a  remarkable-  donUe-peaked  height,  at  the  south  aXtmr ' 
&e  Landfidl  Islands.  Somerocks  just  srwash  lie  off  it,  distant  one  mile.  Thetniencr* 
along  shore,  after  giving  the  Apostles  a  proper  berth,  is  S.  29^  E.,  as  frr  ss  the  kcs^ 
t>f  Cape  Tat^  (No.  12.)  the  southern  limit  of  Otway  Bay. 

Off  CAPE  TATE,  which  is  rather  high,  and  rounded  at  the  summit,  are  ssvenlc!*' 
tors  of  rocks,  called  the  College  Rocks.    They  are  only  seen  when  near  the  had. 

THE  FINCHAM  ISLANDS  next  are  notxed  in  passing  aking  ahore.  T1mvi« 
many  islets  and  rocks  near,  and  very  many  scattered  between  the  isknda  and  CipeTi2> 
As  a  reference  to  the  chsrt  will  show,  there  is  no  good  anchorage  hereabout.  Thec^ 
is  very  dangerous,  and  unfit  to  be  approached.  The  Bea^  tried  to  anchor  is  I'^^ 
water  Sound,  but  failing  to  find  a  proper  depdi  of  water,  was  obliged  to  drop  bsr  i»  ^' 
upon  the  shelving  end  of  a  small  island,  being  too  frr  up  the  aonnd  to  get  out  s|pis  ^i^ 
dark. 

Between  the  Fineham  Islands  and  Cape  Gkmcesteris  BREAKER  BAY,  akris**' 
place,  foil  of  rocks  and  breakers,  and  exposed  to  aO  the  strength  of  the  west  wisdi.  I  => 
neidier  time  nor  inclination  to  examine  it,  for  I  never  saw  a  place  more  unfit  fir  Ike  £- 
preach  of  a  vessel.    The  surrounding  coast  is  broken  into  islands,  isiela,  and  roeksi  a^ 
innumerable. 

CAPE  GLOUCESTER  is  a  very  remarioMe  promontory,  and  canot  be  msUK. 
(See  Nos.  13, 14,  15, 16,  and  17.)  At  a  distance  it  appeare  to  be  a  high  detached  tk^ 
but  en  a  nearer  approach,  a  few  neck  of  hnd  is  seen,  wluch  connects  it  with  the  brr^ 
of  the  Grafton  Ishinds.  (No.  18.)  A  rock  (on  wfaidi  the  sea  brsaka)  fiss  bssHt  ^ 
mife  to  the  N.  W.  There  is  no  other  danger.  The  cape  may  be  psnsnil  ipato  om 
being  steep  to. 

Cape  Gfeucester  is  a  guide  to  EUSTON  BAY,  (Not.  19,  20,  and  21,)  qm  sf  dv  ^ 
anchorages  on  this  coast,  one  which  can  be  approached  and  left  widi  any  wind,  «<^* 
risk,  and  in  which  a  fleet  may  lie  in  perfect  security  firom  afl  but  dto  S.  £•  wii^  ^ 
least  prevalent  of  any  on  this  coast. 
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THE  GRAFTON  ISLANDS  extend  about  20  mUes  in  a  S.  £.  direebon  from  Cape 
Gloucester.  Between  them  are  several  anchorages,  but  the  best  andteasiest  of  access  is 
Euston  Bay.  t 

Passing  Cape  Gloucester,  you  see  a  high  island  to  the  S.  £.»  distant  7  miles.  This  is 
Ipswich  Island.  (Nob,  19  and  20»)  Betwee&it  and  Cape  Gloucester  is  a  bay,  in  which 
are  manjT  rocks  and  brealiers. 

Rounding  IPSWICH  ISLAND,  you  must  give  ^Jpod  berth  to  the  roeks  under 
water,  whidi  fie  one  mile  fiom  its  S.  £•  extremity,  llie  sea  does  not  always  break 
upon  them,  but  it  does  generally.  Their  place  in  the  chart  may  be  depended  upon. 
There  is  no  other  hidden  danger.  After  clearing  these  rocks,  pass  close  to  Leading 
Island,  (No$,  19  and  20,)  and  steer  for  the  opening  of  LAal*a  Basin,,  which  you  will  see 
under  a  high  peaked  mountain.  {JNas*  19, 20»  and  21.)  Choose  your  berth  by  the  eye, 
if  intending  to  anchor  in  the  bay,  or  work  as  fiur  up  die  passage  to  the  basin  as  you  think 
proper,  then  anchor  and  warp  to  the  berth  marked  in  the  plan. 

The  Beagle  worked  up  all  the  way  against  a  fresh  wind  blowing  directly  out.  There 
is  water  for  a  frigate  in  tue  basin,  but  it  is  better  suited  to:  a  small  Teasel.  Large  ships 
ahould  anchor  ki  the  bay;  and  as  the  bottom  is  even  and  good,  and  the  bay  capacious, 
exposed  only  to  S..E.  winds,  which  come  on  gradoallr^  and  seklom  blow  hard*  it  may 
be  considered  a  fit  place  for  ships  of  any  siae,  or  for  a  squadron.  Wood  and  water  are 
plentiful,  and  easy  to  be  obtained.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  bay  variea  from  6.  to  20 
Ikthoms;  the  bottom  generally  fine  speckled  saad. 

A  large  patch  of  kelp  lies  across  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  but  there  is  no  danger  be-> 
neath  it,  exce^  for  a  line-of-battle  ship,  as  in  one  spot  there  are  four  fiithoms  only.  This 
kelp  was  very  ckMoly  examined,  and  its  safety  satisfiM^rily  proved. 

There  are  odier  anchorages  among  these  islands^  but  none  fit  or  desirable  for  a  ship 
while  0o  near  Euston  Bay. 

HOPE  HARBOR  is  one  of  those  fimnerty  used  1^  sealing  vessels. 

Under  ISABELLA  ISLAND  is  an  anchonce  fit  for  a  sealing  vesseU  but  no  other.— 
Rocks  ke  in  the  way  to  it,  as  the  chait  shows.  The  Beagle  passed  a  night  there,  but  not 
by  choice.  "• 

THE  GRAFTON  ISLANDS  are  hidi,  and  the  remarks  on  the  general  character 
of  the  coast  are  appficable  to  them.  IS^e  ^o.  21.)  Behind  them  lies  a  passage,  through 
which  a  seafing  vessel  haa  passed.  To  the  N.  E.  of  it  is  a  maaaof  land*  broken  into  islets 
and  rocks. 

Having-pasaed  Cape  Gloucester,  your  attentkm  is  drawn  to  NOIR  ISLAND,  of  mo- 
derate height,  about  600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  having  a  remarkable  neck  of  land  to  the 
S.  W.,  ended  by  a  rock  fike  a  steeple  or  tower.  {See  No».  22,  23,  and  2i.y  One  mile 
soutli  of  this  point  is  a  sunken  rock,  over  which  the  sea  occaaionally  breaks.  Two  other 
breakers  are  in  the  bight  ckise  to  the  point. 

There  is  an  excellent  roadstead  under  die  east  side  of  Noir  Island.  Several  ships  may 
lie  there,  secure  from  all  winds  between  north  and  so*th  by  the  west,  over  a  clear  sandy 
bottom.  Wood  and  water  plentifrd,  and  easily  obtained.  There  is  a  cove  at  the  south 
part  of  the  island,  where  boats  would  be  perfectly  safe  in  any  weather,  bm  the  entrance 
ia  too  narrow  for  vessels  of  any  kind. 

The  large  space  between  Noir  Island  and  the  Agnes  Islands  ia  extremely  dangerous 
for  shipping,  being  scatt^^ed  with  rocks,  some  just  awash,  many' Aowing  themselves 
aeveral  leet  above,  others  under  water.  StiH  there  is  abundant  room  to  go  round  the  isl- 
and in  perfect  security ;  therefore  no  ship  need  fear  being  hampered  by  an  east  wind,  in 
the  event  of  anchoring  in  Noir  Roada.  A  rock  lies  in  the  roads,  and  another,  a  very 
dane:eroua  one,  4  miles  to  the  eastward.    They  are  exactly  laid  down  in  the  chart. 

Seven  miles  south  of  Noir  Island  are  the  Tower  Rocks.  {No.  234  '^^J  ^^  l^lgh, 
quire  steep  to,  and  exactly  laid  down  in  the  chart.  A  ship  may  pass  close  to  either  side 
of  them.  " 

Between  Noir  Island  and  Cape  Schomberg,  on  London  Island,  lie  many  reefi^  and  a 
great  number  of  detached  out-lying  rocks,  which  Tender  this  part  of  the  coast  extremely 
dangerous  and  unfit  for  vessels.  No  chart  could  guide  them.  They  must  trust  to  day- 
lii^ht  and  clear  weadier,  with  a  good  lookout,  if  necessary  to  enter  or  leave  the  Barbara 
Channel,  whieh  opens  into  this  bay. 

The  Agnes  Islands,  and  those  in  their  neighborhood,  do  sot  requve  any  descriptk>n.— 
They  are  so  fortified  by  out-lying  rocks,  as  not  to  be  fit  places  for  the  approach  of  any 

vessel. 

Northward  of  them  is  Stokes  Bay,  and  to  the  eastward  a  number  of  islands,  between 
which  is  the  Barbara  Channel. 

No  veasel  ought  to  entangle  herself  in  these  labyrinths ;  if  she  does,  she  must  sail  by  eye. 
Neither  chart,  directtoot  nor  soundings,  woukl  be  of  much  assistance,  and  in  thkk  weather 
her  situation  would  be  moat  precarious. 

Between  Noir  and  Kempe  Islands  {No.  25)  is  the  Milky  Way,  a  space  of  seat  in  every 
part  ot  which  rocks  are  just  seen  awash  with*  or  a  few  feet  above  the  water*  On  them 
the  sea  oontinnaUy  breaks. 
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The  Bm|^  1Wi0d  iD-Aoro  of  dMn  al,  close  to  tko  A{:m%  Kenpr,  anl  F«T  Uks^ 
tat  I  riwBld  ooc  advM  aegr  vwmI  to  Movr  her  towk.  ear  «  threes  fg  I  iliiij  eta 
ever  beiof  itteiniited* 

Urn  put  ef  die  ceert  oolf  nqnrae  fee  be  bMnm  l»  he  the 

At  the  eDOth  nde  ef  Fvrjr  Und  »  Fviy  Baihor, 
The  Se»e  Coborg  wwlmg  wheoner  wei  lort  in  it  in  the  jeer  1827. 
and  very  bed  gfeosd. 

Between  Fmy  end  London  lihmdiliAeiwUaniii  of  the 

neb.    (Ab^26  60    R»!ke 


EeilendWeit  Fnrioe  boii«  die 

bj  aeeling  ▼eoMli' boete,  for  eeel  bemg 

Fonr  feoMuhebie  mirunteine  point  ont  the  entrance  to 
inictljr.  The  Kempe  Peekee  (I^.  95)  are  W^  and  dbov  3  pointo.  The  Far  Pci^ 
(iV>.  26  a,  and  No.  27)  are  hi^  and  dinded.  Monnt  Skjriiv  {?i^  S6  e,  26  i,  om  r 
w  U^  and  hae  a  «ngle  peak.  8t.  PanTs  ia  Mnilar  to,  and  in  one  venr,  firea  aav  Fl^ 
Umd,  appearaverj  like  the  dome  of  die  eadiedral  wkioae  naoM  ItbeeraL 

The  fttoadoD  of  die  rocka  off  the  ohanneFa  eamnee,  as  Ind  down  in  the  chvt,iiKn- 
rate;  bot  ne  vobmI  shoitfd  attempt  to  pan  then  withoot  da j light  and  claar  wctfbe.  *. 
that  she  may  enl  more  bj  a  good  eje  to  the  meat-heed  than  hw  any  chntt. 

At  the  north  «de  tiFvarj  laluid  la  a  anng  and  nerfectly  ane  anchorage,  caled  Nr:: 
Cc^e.  It  is,  however,  only  lit  for  small  vseinh  When  there,  they  are  m  aecmar;  a: 
it  most  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  anchorage  in  dm  riiasaol,  nor  uati  joe  cjec  r: 
the  cove,  nnlem  jov  dose  die  weathsr  shote,  and  find  a  creek,  in  whidi  the  anchor  vi 
bold  joa  temporarilj.  At  the  north  side  of  Bfonnt  Skjrmg  is anedier  nm  hin agi  Tjcf 
Harbor,  it  for  sman  veaseb.  The  Adekmk,  tandsr  to  his  Mi^eslj's  aiaep  Adiae&R. 
anchored  in  it  when  ezpbiring  tfaeee  parts. 

There  are  sooodhigs over  ji  the  tractef  aea  between  Noh'andljondiMlslBndi.Kfo 
eaceedmg  60  fodioms,  and  near  the  rocka  diminishing  to  20»  15,  and  10. 

London  Island  is  one  of  a  kfge  gronp  called  the  Caniden  Islands.  Aft  itoessteadii 
safo  anchorage,  called  Towoshend  Harbor.  (No.  27.)  The  Horace  Peaks  (.V.  f 
point  oot  its  atnation.  Some  focks»  on  whish  die  aea  breaks  violenilj,  fie  off  the  hka:^ 
and  neer  die  entranee  of  Piatt  Paasage.  Thej  are  esect^  hid  down  in  the  chm.  if 
diere  are  no  sonndingi  in  lem  than  60  fathoms  after  pasang  theae  rack%  and  gmiht  2a 
the  passage,  joa  most  depend  upon  the  wind  iasdng  to  cany  joa  into  or  out  of  Ibe  ar 
bor.  The  holding  gnmnd  in  it  is  eaoeDent,  and  tfanigh  you  have  tremfimhms  s^^  ^ 
the  high  Isni  to  the  westward,  there  is  no  fear  of  an  anchor  stsrtmg.  The  Besflp » 
here  moored  dnring  die  worst  weether  she  hed  on  the  eoast.  A  veiy  high  sea  was 
onlaide  by  a  violaot  aiimheiij  pie,  bqt  she  remained  in  potfoct  eeenii 
an  anchor. 

The  lee  side  of  high  land,  as  I  have  elaewhere  remarked,  is  imt  die 
in  this  ooontry .  When  good  holding  can  be  found  to  windward  of  a  height,  and  km  \rx 
lies  to  the  windward  of  joa,  snflicient  to  break  the  sea,  the  anchorage  is  mnch  fnsr- 
able,  becaose  the  wind  is  steady,  and  does  not  blow  home  to  the  heig^tn.  Beipt  ^  *^ 
ward  of  diem  is  like  being  on  die  west  side  of  Oibraltar  Rock  when  it  blswB  s  tttei 
Levanter. 

Between  and  to  the  northward  of  theae  iabuids  are  pasmgnswidi  deep  watar,  aBBir«^ 
nfislels  and  racks,  and  anchorages  opposite  to  most  of  the  vatteya,  or  between  the  idu^ 
in  which  small  vessels  cooM  lie  seearely,  if  necessary. 

BRECKNOCK  PASSAGE  is  wide,  and  clear  of  aU  danger.  I  shonU  prafor  siie^ 
ing  or  leavine  the  Barbara  Channel  br  this  way,  rather  than  by  paash^  the  Fniy  Bocfr 

CAP£  DESOLATION,  die  somh  point  of  Bmket  Ishmd,  is  a  very  reimakdUe  bes: 
land ;  {Ph,  27,)  it  is  ragged,  with  many  peaks. 

The  next  promontoiy  which  is  approached  in  paasing  along  the  coast,  ia  Cape  Ci^ 
rea^;  (JVo.  27,)  it  is  hi^  and  remarkable.  Between  this  and  Cape  Dtasisfins  g: 
large  apace  of  water,  called  Deaokto  Bay,  leading  to  Conrtonay  SSoond,  Thietei  So^ 
and  Wbale4)oat  Sound. 

Rocks  and  breakers  aboand,  and  make  theae  aonnds^iaito  unfit  for  ahipping;  aste 
amaU  vessels  might,  in  clear  weather,  tmverse  any  of  these  paasagea,  bnt  it  wnnU  il«f^ 
be  with  much  risk,  and  ahonkl  not  be  attempted  withont  an  ndeqnato  object.  Sad>: 
object  doea  not  now,  nor  is  it  likely  to  exist. 

Under  Cape  Castlereagfa  is  an  excellent  anchorage,  called  Setwart  Harbor.  It  a  i^ 
brge,  bat  for  email  vessels  is  an  ezoeedingly  good  plaee,  benig  easy  of  neeem  wilb  t? 
wind,  having  three  openinga.  A  vessel  may  anchor  in  the  entrance,  and  waqi  ■.  ibK* 
is  no  where  nmre  then  16  fothoms,  genemily  fimn  6  to  IS.  Woodand  water,  m  ia  e««? 
Faegian  harbor,  are  plentM,  and  easy  obtained. 

Two  rocks  lie  neeriy  in  the  middle,  just  awash  at  high  water.  The  plan  shsei  te 
place  exactly. 

A  rock,  on  which  the  aea  braaka,  liaa  ana  mae  weat  of  the  middfe  epen^tolhih^ 
bor.    There  ia  no  other  danger. 
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Farther  to  the  soath*east  are  the  Gilbert  Iskinds,  off  which,  8  milea,  S.  30°  £.,  from 
Cape  Castlereagh,  are  the  Nicholson  Rocks. 

Between  th^e  Stewart  and  Gilbert  Islands  is  Adventure  Passage,  an  open  space,  with 
deep  water,  cl^  of  danger. 

At  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  eastern  Gilbert  Isle,  is  Doris  Cove«  a  safe  anchorage 
for  a  soraS  ▼essel.  The  Beagle  lay  there,  moored,  one  week.  There  are  no  hidden  dan« 
gers  hereabouts;  the  eye  and  the  chart  will  guide  a  vessel  safely. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  large  sounds  and  numerous  passages  lying  to  the  northward  of 
these  and  the  Stewart  Islands,  because  they  are  not  likely  to  be  again  visited. 

The  Londonderry  Islands  are  the  next,  they  extend  nearly  to  Christmas  Sound. 

TREBLE  ISLAND  is  a  remarkable  height,  having  three  peaks ;  it  is  visible  from  a 
considerable  distance ;  near  it  are  some  stragraing  rocks,  shown  in  the  chart. 

Nine  miles,  S.  22°  £.,  from  Treble  Island,  are  the  Phillips'  Rocks.  They  are  dan- 
gerous, though  above  water,  because  so  far  from  shore,  and  so  low. 

COOKE  BAY  is  a  large  apace  between  Cape  Alikhoolip  and  Waterman  Island. 
Broken  land,  islets  and  breakers,  surround  and  make  it  unfit  for  the  approach  of  vessels. 
Its  shores  were  ezpbred  by  the  Beagle's  boats. 

At  the  north-east  is  the  entrance  of  the  Beagle  Channel,  and  a  passage  to  Whale-boat 
Sound,  both  unfit  for  sailing  vessels,  excepting  with  a  fair  wind. 

WATERMAN  ISLAND,  (No.  28,)  is  soon  known  by  the  remarkable  heights  at  its 
south  part.  The  southernmost  was  named  by  Capt.  Cook,  **  York  Minster,"  from  its 
fbnciea  resemblance  to  that  building.  He  well  describes  it  as  a  ^^wild  looking  rock." 
{No.  28.) 

Eight  miles  west  of  •*  York  Minster,"  and  5  from  Point  May,  are  the  Capstan  Rocks, 
above  water  about  20  feet.  There  are  no  other  dangers  to  seaward  of  a  line  from  York 
Minster  to  the  Philips'  Rocks.  « 

HaAling  roun(i  York  Minster,  you  may  enter  Christmas  Sound.  There  is  no  hidden 
danger;  the  chart  and  plan  are  exact.  Adventure  Cove,  (in  which  Captain  Cook  an- 
chored^ is  the  easiest  of  access,  but  it  will  only  hold  one  vessel. 

MARCH  HARBOR  is  large,  with  good  holding  ground,  but  there  are  many  rocky 
places ;  and  one  rock,  under  water,  (aee  the  'plan,)  having  on  it  only  one  fathom ;  its 
place  is  marked  by  very  thick  kelp.  The  Beagle  worked  through  the  narrow  passage, 
round  Shag  Island  from  Adventure  Cove,  and  worked  into  the  innermost  corner  of  the 
harbor  without  using  a  warp ;  larger  vessels  would  of  course  find  themselves  more  con- 
fined. 

I  do  not  think  a  vessel  of  more  than  five  hundred  tons  should  attempt  to  enter  Christ- 
mas Sound. 

The  Boagle  lay  moored  in  this  harbor  all  the  month  of  Inarch,  in  perfect  safety;  bnC 
her  chaia  cables  became  entangled  with  the  rocks,  and  were  not  hove  in  without  much 
difficulty  and  delay. 

PORT  CLERKEisa  bad  place  for  any  vessel,  though  quite  secure  when  in  it;  ac- 
cess is  difficult,  and  ^om  its  situation,  it  is  exposed  to  very  violent  squalls. 

PICKERSGILL  COVE,  (named  by  Cooke,)  as  wellns  Port  Cierke,  is  unworthy  of 
notice  as  an  anchorage. 

Cook's  description  of  Christmas  Sound,  is  as  accurate  as  his  accounts  of  other  places. 
His  **  Great  Black  Rock**  and  "  Little  Black  Rock,"  show  themselves  as  you  enter. 
Near  York  Minster  are,  several  jocks  and  islets,  close  to  the  eastward  r  one  rock,  on 
which  the  sea  breaks  violently,  lies  2  miles  £.  20^  S.,  fWim  the  south  extreme  of  the 
Minster.  You  may  pass  it  quite  close.  Off  the  **Oreat  Black  Ro(ik,"  tfiere  are  two  or 
three  breakers,  caused  by  rocks  under  water. 

But  little  current  sets  among  these  islands.  To  seaward  of  them,  and  near  the  head- 
land, it  sets  as  I  before  described. 

The  tides  between  Cape  Pillar  and  Cape  Horn,  are  regular,  as  regards  their  rise  and 
fall,  and  time  of  high  water,  but  not  so  with  respect  to  their  vebcity  and  direction.  It 
appeared  to  roe  that  while  the  water  was  rising  upon  the  shore,  the  tide,  (or  rather  cur- 
rent,) set  along  shore  from  the  north-west  towards  the  south-east,  at  the  rate  of  one  mile 
an  hour,  or  more,  according  to  the  wind. 

Daring  tHe  six  hours  of  falling  water,  or  ebb  tide,  there  was  little  or  no  current  setting 
along  shore. 

At  Cape  Pillar  it  is  high  water  at  one  o'ck)ck,  on  the  days  of  full  and  change.  At 
York  Minster  it  is  high  water  at  3  in  the  afternoon. 

At  the  intermediate  places  the  time  gradually  changes  from  1  to  3,  as  you  go  to  (he 
aoQth-east. 

Further  eastward,  high  water  is  still  later.    At  Cape  Horn  it  is  at  half  past  3. 

The  rise  of  the  tide  varies  from  4  to  8  feet.    It  is  noted  in  each  plan. 

Eastward  of  Christmas  Sound  lie  tiie  Wood  Islands.  There  is  no  good  anchorage 
among  them.    Passages  and  broken  land  lie  behind  them  to  the  northward. 

Off  Pmnt  Nativity  are  two  iahnds  and  an  out-lying  rock.  Hope  laland  m  mx  miles  to 
the  soath-east  of  tUa  point. 
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The  DdefonscM,  a  large  gronp  of  rocks  and  ialeta,  next  daim  atteDtkm.  IVy  ii« 
thhrtjr-five  miles  distant  from  York  Minster,  and  bear  from  that  spot  S.  41°  £.  Tber 
extend  fire  miles  in  a  north-west  and  south-east  direction,  are  verj  narrow,  aad  aDr.j 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  {See  No,  29.)  They  appear  to  be  the  renaaini  of  iu 
ridge  of  a  moantain,  broken  through  in  man  j  places  by  the  sea.  Yon  may  paM  doe^  :y 
them  in  a  reesel,  for  there  is  no  dimger.     Sealers  have  much  frequented  than  fer  is? 


Neither  Trefrisis  Bay  nor  Rous  Sound  afford  anchorage. 

LEADING  HILL,  (of  Mr.  WeddeU  is  a  very  remarkable  double-peaked  hei^:  im^ 
yond  it  are  Duff's  Bay,  Morton  and  Hendeison  Islands,  and  the  entrance  of  Lutac 
Sound  (of  Mr.  Weddel.) 

There  may  be  good  anchorage  between  these  islands.  There  was  not  time  ts  ens^' 
some  coYos  on  the  east  side  of  Morton  Island,  whose  appearance  pronused  shefer  tzn 
holding  ground. 

CLEAKBOTTOM  BAY  is  at  the  north  end  of  Morton  Island,  and  a  good  aachon^t 
It  is  described  in  Mr.  Weddel's  usefril  and  interesting  journal. 

INDIAN  COVE,  in  which  also  he  anchored,  and  remained  some  time,  is  not  a  fix 
to  be  recommended  to  vessels.  They  must  go  far  among  the  islands  to  reach  it.  aad  w>; 
there,  have  a  bad  rocky  bottom,  with  deep  water,  excepting  one  comer,  where  (he  Jtv 
lay  at  anchor  with  the  Beanfoy.  Many  better  anchorages  may  be  attabied  on  tiiii  csat 
with  less  trouble. 

INDIAN  SOUND  is  a  large  tract  of  water,  extending  to  the  north-west,  hiir^ 
ofHsIands. 

Between  Cape  Weddel,  at  the  east  ride  of  Indian  Sound,  and  False  Cape  H-r. 
(No.  33,)  is  a  tract  of  broken  land,  which  has  not  been  properly  examined.  It  is.  h:«- 
ever,  a  lee  shore  daring  south-west  and  southerly  winds,  and  therefore  unfit  for  •oc^^ 
age; 

Qn  Henderson  Ishnd  is  a  high  sharp-pointed  hill,  which  is  visiUe  at  a  great  dstxar* 
From  its  summit  the  Diego  Ramirez  Islands  (Aos.  30,  31,  and  32.)  vrere  seen,  tb:i^ 
fifty  miles  distant.  The  highest  point  of  these  islands  is  about  150  feet  above  die  spi 
There  is  no  hidden  danger  near  them.  They  lie  nearly  north  and  sovtii,  and  OLlead  o^? 
a  space  of  five  miles. 

A  ship  may  pass  between  the  northern  cluster  and  diat  to  the  sondi'wud.  Detach-*: 
rocks  lie  off  the  southern  island :  all  the  outer  ones  are  above  water.  The  soath«n.  i 
Boat  Island,  has  a  cove  at  its  north-east  comer,  in  which  boats  may  land ;  there  is  v&v 
on  the  point  close  to  the  eastward  of  this  landing  place. 

Their  place  on  the  chart  may  be  depended  upon,  because  tiiey  were  seen  fiwL  n' 
connected  by  triangulation  to,  Henderson  and  Hermite  Islands  (Kater'a  Peak.)  TVr 
are  soundings  on  each  side,  but  too  deep  fi>r  anchorage,  excepting  to  die  aoodi-easL  v-<r.-t 
Mr.  Weddel  lays  down  some  soundings  (in  his  chart,)  which  were  not  found. 

Between  the  Diego  Ramirez  and  the  Hermite  Islands,  there  is  no  danger  of  aov  k=: 

FALSE  CAFE  HORN  is  a  verj  remarkable  headland.  (Ao.  33.)  From  tbe«tf 
or  west  It  looks  like  a  lar^e  horn.  It  is  a  leading  mark  to  the  best  anchorage  os  zs 
coast. 

«« ORANGE  BAY.*"— To  anchor  in  dits  bay  you  must  pass  to  the  enstwardofi' 
False  Cape  as  close  as  you  please.  Steering  N.  £.,  (true,)  fi>r  firar  milee  will  bnnz  j ' 
abreast  of  Point  Lort ;  a  bay  two  miles  wide  is  then  opened,  in  which  you  may  aDc:-' 
if  necessary,  in  8  or  10  fiithoros,  over  a  fine  sandy  bottom.  Some  rocks,  above  vntrr.  ■* 
at  the  north  side.  Beyond  the  point  which  forms  the  north  side  of  this  bay,  9  a  s-n- 
cove,  with  16  fathoms  water  in  the  middle ;  beyond  it  is  another  cove,  rattier  kr^er.  vrr 
which  you  open  Schapenham  Bay  (so  called  by  the  Nassau  Fleet.)  A  north oobtk  /*^ 
firom  Point  Lort  will  take  you  abreast  of  Orange  Bay. 

SCHAPENHAM  BAY  is  one  mile  and  a  half  wide;  there  is  a  small  hbck  mcLah^ 
water,  rather  to  the  northward  of  its  middle.  A  great  deal  of  kelp,  lying  over  a  r^r 
bottom,  is  seen  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  a  large  waterfiJl  marks  the  place  dissirrr^ 
There  is  anchorage  in  from  10  to  15  faUioms,  near  the  soudi  point ;  but  I  slionld  wa  '^ 
commend  a  vessel  to  use  it,  when  by  going  farther  she  may  get  into  an  noexceplian^ 
harbor,  or  anchor  off  its  entrance,  in  perfect  security. 

The  land  behind  these  coves  that  has  been  mentioned,  is  high  and  mg|red :  two  an:> 
lar  peaks  show  themselves,  which  reaemble  sentry-boxes.  Near  the  shore  '&te  lu:  i 
low,  compared  with  other  parts  csf  die  coast,  and  has  not  die  iron4Mmiid  forbiddiBg  i> 
pearance  of  the  more  westerly  shores. 

From  the  heights,  sudden  and  strong  squalls  blow  during  westerly  winds.  Beise  £** 
eraUy  a  weather  shore,  and  regular  soundings  extending  along  it,  diere  is  no  diicalET  r 
choosing  or  approaching  an  anchorage. 

Off  Orange  Bay,  anchor  soundings  extend  to  two  miles  firom  the  land.  The  op^^4 
of  the  bay  is  three  miles  wide,  and  in  that  part  are  eighteen  or  twenty  ^dlff— ^  ^mst* 
fine  speckled  sand.    Two  isbndst  the  larger  having  a  smooth  down-like  appevaacf^  ^ 
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in  the  middle ;  behind  them  is  the  harbor,  a  aqnare  mile  of  excellent  anchorage,  without 
a  single  rock  or  shoal.  In  the  two  creeks  at  the  south  side,  is  good  anchorage  for  small 
vessels:  the  depth  of  the  water  varies  gradually,  from  5  to  20  fiithoms.  lj;ie  bottom, 
every  where,  la  a  fine  speckled  sand.  The  land  hereabouts  is  low,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, and  you  are  not  annoyed  by  the  Twlent  squalls  which  come  from  the  heights  in  other 
places. 

You  may  go  ckrae  to  the  shore  in  every  part,  therefore  no  directions  are  necessary  to 
point  out  the  way  to  the  best  berth,  which  is  marked  in  the  plan.  Wood  and  water  are 
plentiful ;  the  best  watering  place  is  in  a  small  cove  at  the  north  side  called  Water  Cove. 
This  harbor  is  fit  for  a  fleet  of  line-of-battle  ships,  and  could  supply  them  with  any  quan- 
tity of  wood  and  water. 

Off  the  north  point  are  several  small  islets,  which  must  not  be  approached  too  closely ; 
they  are,  however,  out  of  the  way. 

Six  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  the  outer  anchorage,  is  a  curious  island  like  a  castle,  or  a  pack- 
saddle. 

Orange  Bay  is  somewhat  open  to  east  winds,  but  they  seldom  Uow  strong,  and  would 
be  fair  ror  ships  bound  westward.  No  sea  can  be  thrown  in,  because  of  the  Hermite 
Islands. 

Thero  ii  no  current  here  worthy  of  notice.  The  tide  rises  six  feet:  high  water  half; 
past  three. 

Opposite  to  the  land  lying  between  New  Year's  and  Tekeinika  Sound,  called  Hardy 
Peninsula,  on  the  east  side  of  which  is  Orange  Bay,  are  the  Hermite  Islands.  (No$,  34, 
35^  and  36.)  Their  northern  shores  have  not  yet  been  examined.  The  soutt^ern  «re 
accurately  laid  down  in  the  chart. 

NASSAU  BAY  extends  to  the  north  and  north-west,  into  the  Beagle  Channel.  There 
is  nothing  to  lead  a  vessel  into  these  openings,  therefore  a  description  of  them  is  not  neces- 
sary.  Tney  may  prove  useful  for  boats,  and  a  glance  at  the  chart  will  be  of  more  service, 
for  their  purpose,  than  any  directions. 

Nassau  Bay  is  very  accessible,  and  free  from  dangers.  Anchorage  may  be  found  on 
each  coast,  and  the  only  dangers  are  some  rocks,  (or  islets,)  above  water,  shown  in  the 
chart,  and  visible  at  a  distance  by  daylight.  The  northern  shore  is  low,  particularly 
towards  Guanaco  Point,  where  the  coast  first  begins  to  show  signs  of  approaching  East- 
ern Patagonia,  changing  its  rocky  heights  for  level  land  and  low  earthy  cliffs. 

On  the  southernmost  of  the  Hermite  Islands,  is  Cape  Horn.  There  is  nothing  very 
striking  in  the  appearance  of  this  promontoiy,  as  seen  fi^m  a  distance;  but,  in  passing 
near,  it  is  more  remarkable,  showing  high  black  cliffs  towards  the  south:  it  is  about  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea.     (The  Sketches  Nos.  34, 35,  and  36,  are  faithfully  draum.) 

No  dangers  exist  to  the  southward,  in  approaching  these  islands — they  may  be  closed 
without  hesitation. 

WEST  CAPE  is  low.  The  land  about  St  Martin's  Cove  is  high  and  rugged.  Wol- 
laston  and  Herschel  Islands  have  also  ridces  of  mountains.  Kater's  Peak,  the  highest 
land  (excepting  Mount  Hyde)  on  the  island,  is  seventeen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.* 

In  the  cnannel  between  False  Cape  Horn  and  the  Hermite  Islands,  a  curreif  is  found 
setting  into  Nassau  Bay,  and  rather  towards  the  Hermite  Islands,  at  the  rate  of  two  knots 
an  hour  with  the  flood  tide,  and  about  half  a  knot  with  the  ebb.  As  this  current  sets 
rather  towards  West  Cape,  a  good  berth  must  be  given  to  it  in  passing. 

FRAt*fKLIN  SOUND  is  clear  of  obstruction,  and  has  no  other  danger  than  those 
which  are  shown  in  the  chart 

In  Nassau  Bay  the  compasses  are  much  affected;  they  become  very  slugg^h,  and 
might  cause  a  serious  error  lif  not  carefully  attended  to.f 

A  strong  current  sets,  at  times,  along  the  outer  coast  of  the  Hermite  Islands,  and 
through  the  Bay  of  St  Francis.  It  varies  from  half  a  knot  to  two  knots  an  hour,  accor- 
ding to  the  wind  and  the  time  of  tide ;  and,  in  the  bay,  changes  its  direction  with  the 
chsmge  of  tide. 

^  ■  '    .  ■  «    I         I  .  II     ■  ■  I  I         I  I        ,  I  ■■■  ■!»    I  I        III 

♦  By  barometrical  measoiemeot,  1749  feet  above  high  water  mark. — [P.  P.  K.] 
tThe  magnetic  needle  was  very  remarkably  affectml  in  many  parts  of  ths  islands  of  the  group, 
although  I  did  not  observe  any  great  difierence,  when  at  a  distance  from  the  rock  of  which  they 
8u«  formed,  or  on  board  the  ship.  On  one  occasion,  on  ascending  the  summit  of  Maxwell  Island, 
in  Port  MiUwell,  the  compass  was  placed  for  convenience  upon  the  rock,  whan  the  needle  was 
found  to  tie  ia  much  influenced  by  the  ferruginous  nature  of  the  rock,  composed  of  quanz,  with 
larffe  and  numerous  crystals  of  hornblende,  that  its  poles  became  exactly  reversed.  An  experiment 
was  afterwards  made  by  taking  a  set  of  bearings  of  a  distant  object,  (to  prevent  an  error  of  paraL 
lax,)  at  several  stations  around,  at  fiAy  yards  from  the  above  magnetic  rock ;  when  the  extreme 
diflferenee  amounted  to  137^.  The  block  upon  which  the  compass  waa  placed  in  the  first  instance, 
ia  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Geological  Society. 

No  sensibla  diffnence,  however,  was  found  in  the  valley  at  the  bottom  of  St  Martin's  Cove, 
where  the  variation  of  the  compass  was  observed  by  several  different  instruments,  and  oomparsd 
with  astronomical  bearings,  when  the  deviation  did  AOt  amount  to  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
the  variation  in  that  neighborhood^P.  P.  K.] 
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With  the  sketch  or  chut,  no  one  woald  require  m  diredaon  to  point  out  St.  Mms'i 
CoYO.  Temporary  anchorage  may  be  had  in  the  small  bay  leading  to  St.  Joachim's  C?«i. 
or  under  the  south  head  of  St.  Martin's  CorOt  where  joa  find  from  20  to  25  fatbtrsi, 
o?er  a  clear  sandy  bottom.  As  yon  approach  the  western  end  of  St.  Martin's  Cofv  :at 
water  shoals  to  15  and  10  frthoms.  It  is  perfectly  secore,  bat  visitBd  by  my  tkoc 
squalls  during  a  westerly  wind. 

PORT  MAXWELLf  is  a  perfectly  secure  anchsragOt  and  nntroabled  by  ikaaciz 
squalls,  (or  williwawB,)  but  it  is  rather  out  of  the  way.  Though  it  has  mr  op^zjL^ 
only  two  are  fit  for  vessels — those  to  the  north  and  east.  The  best  berth  in  it  has :-. 
fathoms  water,  over  a  clear  sandy  bottom.  This  hazbor  is  decidedly  good,  Ifaoagh  ii  n- 
quires  a  little  more  time  and  trouble  in  the  approach. 

The  passages  between  these  islands  have  deep  water,  and  are  iree  from  dangers.  ^^ 
few  rocks  there  are,  show  themselves  above  water,  or  are  thidily  cavered  with  k*% 
Some  rocks  fie  off  the  south  end  of  Chanticleer  Island,  too  do^e  to  be  of  nindi 
eration. 

Ooe  mile  to  die  westward  of  Cape  Horn  there  are  diree  recks,  generally  abote 
The  sea  always  breaks  on  them. 

Off  the  east  point  of  Horn  Island,  are  some  small  rocks  and  breakers.  Off  Cape  I^*^ 
ceit  are  several  rocks,  afl  above  water;  and  two  miles  to  the  S.  £.  is  m  ckister  rinng  C>  :r 
40  feet  above  the  sea. 

Off  Cape  Horn  the  current  is  {»  strong  as  on  any  part  of  the  <;onst.  Betwess  k  c: 
Cape  Pillar,  it  is  by  no  means  regular;  sometimes  widi  a  strong  wind  and  HowiBf  Wr : 
runs  two  knots  an  hour — at  others  it  is  hardly  worth  notiee.*  I  never  found  it  set  toat 
westward  at  any  time  of  tide,  or  with  any  wind. 

The  Baraevelt  Islands,  (No.  28,)  Fie  11  miles  N.  £.  by  £.  from  Cape  Deceit  Tbf 
chart  and  sketch  are  a  sufficient  description.  For  the  EvontB  Isles,  {No,  38,)  I  dic^.: 
refer  also  to  the  chart  and  the  accompanying  view ;  and  for  the  appearanoe  of  tfaispv:  * 
the  coast,  from  Cape  Horn  to  Cape  Good  Success,  to  the  Sketch.     {No.  37.) 

The  space  between  Cape  Deceit  and  New  Island  is  free  from  the  hidden  dasfenw  a 
&r  as  r  am  aware,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  examined. 

In  Goeree  Road  there  is  very  good  anchorage  in  6  or  7  fiithoms  water,  over  a  nir 
bottom. 

LENNOX  ISLAND,  as  well  as  New  Island,  and  indeed  any  put  of  the  ooatf  Irt- 
•boots,  may  be  approached  with  confidence,  using  the  lead  and  lookinc  out  for  kelp. 

There  are  no  shoals,  but  the  water  is  not  so  deep  as  to  the  west  of  Cape  fibre,  Mtts- 
is  the  land  near  so  high. 

At  the  east  side  of  Lennox  Island  is  excellent  anchorage.  SmaB  veaenls  may  fo  irr 
m  cove  in  which  the  Beagle  lay  moored,  but  krge  ships  must  anchor  in  the  road,  vi  - 
is  quite  secure,  and  sheltered  from  all  but  south-east  winds,  with  which  of  ooorw  •  ^^ 
sel  would  not  wish  to  remain  at  anchor.  To  tho  north  of  Lennox  lalaiid  is  die  easer. 
opening  of  the  Beagle  Channel.  It  is  easy  of  access,  but  useless  to  n  ahip.  Bosk  st- 
profit  by  its  straight  course  and  smoodi  water.  It  runs  120  miles  in  nenrlj  a  dircc:  j> 
between  ranges  of  high  mountains,  covered  always  with  snow.  The  highest  are  brt«^- 
3  and  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  channel  averages  11  mile  in  width,  and  in  gcseri^ 
has  deep  water;  but  there  are  in  it  many  isleto  and  rocks  near  them. 

A  range  of  high  mountains  runs  uninterruptedly  from  the  Barbara  Channel  to  Siif 
le  Maire.  Mount  Sarmiento,  more  than  5,000  feet  (6,800  feet)  fbove  the  asa,  'm)zr^ 
range.  Southward  of  these  mountains  is  a  succession  of  broken  land,  intareected  fay  vtr 
sages,  or  lsi]|o  sounds.  A  boat  can  go  from  the  Week  Islands  to  the  easfeen  entnu^ 
the  Beagle  Channel,  without  being  once  exposed  to  the  ootskle  coast,  or  to  die  sss  «t£ 
is  there  found. 

Some  heights  on  New  Island  where  noticed  by  Cook;  Ihey  were  not,  howevr-  * 
visible  from  the  west  as  from  the  east  side. 

Good  temporary  anchorage  during  westerly  winds  may  be  obtained  under  New  hbs. 
or  near  the  shore  to  the  northward;  but  I  know  oi  no  good  harbor  between  Bicfac  - 
Road  and  Good  Success  Bay,  in  Strait  le  Maire. 

Regular  soundings  are  found  hereabouts,  in  all  directions,  and  the  shore  is  steep  to- 

Neither  Aquirre  Bay,  Spaniard's  Harbor,  nor  Valentyn's  Bay,  are  fit  for  dkiv  i^*^ 
temporary  anchorage  during  northerly  or  westerly  winds.  They  are  naacfa  expoMC : 
the  south.     For  that  purpose  die  chart  is  a  sufficient  guide. 

The  tide  is  felt  strongly  on  this  part  of  die  coas^  causing  races  and  eddns  nsir  Cf 
projecting  points.  In  the  offing,  the  current,  (or  tide,)  sets  towards  Strait  le  Maire.  r^ 
1  to  3  knots  an  hour,  when  the  water  is  rising  on  the  shore,  and  the  wind  westerly.  ^^-^ 
the  water  is  fiiUing,  it  ru|is  with  less  sCreng£,  and  with  an  easteriy  wind  is  not  fektf  u^ 


*In  beating  up  to  the  anchorage  in  Bl  Martin's  Govs,  at  from  90  to  60  aailas  to  ihs 
Cape  Horn,  I  foaad  the  caneat  setting  constantly  at  froai  half  to  ens  mile  per  hoar,  tkt  vb' 
thmoghoat  bsiqg  south-wcstoriy^P.  P.  K.J 
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The  Bell  Mottntain  ia  remarkable :  it  w  seen  far  at  sea,  from  the  north  as  well  ai  from 
the  south.    It  19  high,  and  in  shape  resembles  a  large  bell. 

CAPE  GOOD  SUCCESS  is  high  and  bluff.  (No.  40.)  Some  rocka  lie  close  to  it, 
above  water. 

The  land  from  the  BeU  Mountain  to  Good  Success  Bay  is  higher  than  that  near  Len- 
nox and  New  Islands.    It  more  resembles  the  south-west  coast. 

Between  Cape  Horn  and  Staten  Island,  regular  soundings  are  found,  between  30  and 
70  fathoms,  over  a  sandy  bottom. 

The  soundings  in  Strait  le  Maire  are  similar  near  thenr  southern  entrance.  Towards 
the  north  the  soundings  diminish;  and  2  miles  from  Cape  San  Diego  there  are  not  more 
than  30  fkthoms  water^  over  a  rocky  bottom.  The  strait  is  clear  of  all  obstacles,  the  tide 
excepted.  The  land  from  Cape  Good  Success  to  Maurice  Cove,  is  high  and  bold,  with 
water  for  a  ship  as  near  to  it  as  she  ought  to  go. 

Rnther  more  than  two  miles  north-east  of  Cape  Good  Success  is  a  projecting  headland^ 
which,  at  first,  appears  to  be  the  cape.  Two  rocky  islets  show  themselves  close  to  it,  and 
from  a  distance  appear  like  a  ship  under  sail. 

Six  miles  from  lliese  rocks,  N.  £.  by  N.,  is  the  Bay  of  Gbod  Success.  (No.  40.)  It 
is  a  good  anchorage,  perfectly  safe,  provided  that  a  vessel  does  not  anchor  too  far  in  to- 
ward the  sandy  beach  at  its  head ;  for,  during  south-east  gales,  a  heavy  swell  with  dan* 
gerons  rollers  sets  right  into  the  bay.  The  best  berth  is  shown  in  the  plan.  Heights  of 
about  1,200  feet  above  the  sea  surrovind  the  bay;  therefore,  With  strong  winds,  it  is  sub* 
ject  to  squalls,  which,  during  westerly  gales,  are  very  violent. 

GOOD  SUCCESS  BAY  is  an  excellent  anchorage  for  vessels  of  any  size  to  stop  in 
to  get  wood  or  water,  but  it  would  not  answer  if  a  vessel  requirfMl  to  lie  steady  for  repairs* 
as  a  swell  frequently  sets  in.  It  is  quite  safe;  but  in  the  winter  season,  when  easterly 
winds  are  common,  no  vessel  should  anchor  so  near  the  head  of  the  bay  as  she  might  in 
summer. 

The  **  Broad  Road,*'  mentioned  by  Cook,  is  a  good  mark  for  the  bay,  if  the  inbend  of 
the  land  does  not  sufliciently  point  out  its  situation.  It  is  a  barren  strip  of  1an4  on  l^e 
height  at  the  south  side  of  the  harbor.  Maurice  Cove  has  no  good  anchorage ;  it  is  merely 
a  rocky  bight. 

Hence  to  Cnpe  San  Diego,  the  land  is  much  lower,  and  the  water  near  it  less  deep. 

C AP£  SAN  DIEGO  is  low.  A  ship  may  go  close  to  it.  There  are  shoaler  sound- 
ings tow^urds  the  east,  for  about  two  miles,  than  in  other  parts  near  here;  for  a  rocky  ledge 
nnder  water  seems  to  project  from  the  cape.  On  this  ledge  there  are  overfiiUs,  strong 
eddies,  and  a  violent  mce  of  tide  when  the  wind  is  opposed  to  it. 

Beyond  Cape  San  Diego  the  land  suddenly  trends  away  westward. 

cape:  ST.  VINCENT  is  a  rocky  point,  with  low  bluflfs  above  it 

Between  this  point  and  Cape  San  Diego,  is  *'  Thetis  Bay,"  a  tolerable  anchorage  dur- 
ing west;  or  southerly  winds,  though  the  bottom  is  roclcy  in  many  places.  Between  the 
heads  the  tides  run  with  great  strengfJi ;  theHsfore,  a  ship  should  anchor  off  a  green  bluff 
at  the  west  side,  and  within  the  line  of  the  heads  she  will  have  from  6  to  12  fa^oms  of 
water,  over  a  coarse  sandy  bottom,  mixed  with  patches  of  rock. 

Beyond  Cape  St.  Vincent  the  land  trends  to  the  W.  and  N.  W.  It  is  rather  low  near 
the  sea,  but  in  shore  are  many  hills  partially  covered  with  wood. 

Regalar  soundinn  extend  to  seaward  for  many  leagues;  and  good  anchorage  may  be 
fonod  near  the  land,  on  any  part  of  this  coast,  during  westerly  winds. 

The  tides  in  Strait  le  Maire  are  as  regular  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  They  wtU 
msakat  m  ressel  materially  in  her  pffssage,  if  taken  at  the  right  time. 

Am  the  strait  is  very  wide,  perfectly  free  fi-om  obstacles  of  any  kind,  the  soundings  re- 
gular, with  Good  Success  Bay  close  at  hand,  in  case  the  wind  or  tide  should  change,  ves- 
mela  may  pass  through,  without  difficulty  or  risk. 

When  the  tide  opposes  the  wind  and  swell,  there  is  a  heavy,  and,'fbr  small  vessels,  a 
daogeroufl  race  of  tide  off  Cape  San  Diego,  where,  as  I  said  before,  there  is  a  shoal  ledge, 
and  the  tide  runs  very  strongly.  We  found  it  so  in  the  Beagle  at  even  a  neap  flood  tide ; 
but  let  it  be  remarked,  that  on  another  day,  at  the  top  of  the  springs,  being  the  day  after 
full  moon,  we  passed  the  same  spot  at  hatf  flood,  with  perfectly  smooth  water. 

Though  the  tide  was  running  three  or  four  knots  an  hour  round  the  cape,  and  eddiea 
were  seen  in  every  direction,  the  vesseFs  steerage  was  but  little  affected  by  diem. 

It  is  high  water  on  the  shore  in  Q|>od  SuccessBay,  and  slack  water  in  the  strait,  at  4  in 
the  aJternooh  on  the  full  and  change^ays,  and  low  water  with  slack  tide  in  the  offinff,  at  10 
In  the  morning.    The  tide  rises  perpendicularly  from  6  to  6  feet  according  to  the  wind. 

At  Ompe  PUlar,  as  I  before  said,  uie  turn  of  tide  is  about  1  o'clock.  Along  the  S.  W. 
jtnd  S.  E.  coasts,  the  time  gradually  increases  to  4  in  the  aftemeon  at  this  place. 

From  Cape  San  Diego  to  the  northward,  the  tide  sets  north  and  west  along  the  shore, 
from  one  knot  to  three.    The  ebb  sets  in  a  contrary  direction,  but  not  so  strongly. 
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In  Strait  le  Mure  die  flood  tide  roos  from  two  to  iwr  knots  arar  dn  tape,  md  bm 
ODO  to  three  in  mid-channel,  more  or  lees,  according  to  the  strength  and  cfirectioB  ef  tb 
wind-     The  ebb  sets  to  the  southward,  aboot  one  knot  an  hoar.* 

At  times,  when  a  strong  flood  tide  is  opposed  by  a  northerly  wind,  there  b  sn  orerfd 
off  Cape  San  Diego,  like  the  **  Bores*'  on  omr  own  coast  and  ebewhare. 

STATEN  ISLAND  is  high,  and  its  mountains  are  genemlly  covered  with  now.  In 
sbores  lying  towards  the  strait  are  very  bold  and  ragged.  No  danger  b  near  them,  a- 
cepting  strong  eddies  and  races,  caused  by  the  tide  near  the  headlanda.    

CAPE  ST.  ANTONY,  MIDDLE  CAPE,  AND  CAPE  SAN  BARTHOLOMIV. 
•re  high,  Uafl*  promontories.  The  soundings  to  the  northward  are  very  r^nbr,  uv:  p^ 
notice  dfyour  approach  to  Staten  Island,  or  the  Strait  le  Maire. 

General  Observation*  upon  the  Appearance  and  Character  of  the  Sea  Coast  of  Tir'i  :^ 
Fuego;  J)e$criptum  of  the  Anchorage*^  and  Remarks  npoti  the  Seasons,  Wiad,  s'^ 
Weather. 

From  Cape  Pillar  to  Cape  Horn,  the  coast  of  Tieira  del  Fuego  is  very  irrei^Bkr.  dc 
much  broken ;  being,  in  fiu;t,  composed  of  an  immense  number  of  islands.  It  is  ^fst- 
nfiy  high,  bold,  and  free  from  shoals  or  banks;  but  there  are  many  rocka  nearly  level  va 
tibe  sur&ce  of  the  waten  distant  2,  and  even  3  mHes  from  the  neareat  sliore,  which  nau 
it  very  unsafe  for  avessel  tD  approach  nearer  than  5  miles,  excepting  in  daylight  and  6^ 
weather.  The  coast  Taries  in  height  from  8  to  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  Fui^ier  is  ±xt 
are  ranges  of  mountains  always- covered  with  snow,  whose  height  la  from  2  to  4000  Mt 
and  in  one  instance,  (Sarmiento,)  5000. 

With  daylight  and  clear  weather,  a  vessel  may  close  the  shore  widioat  risk,  becKJi 
the  water  is  ioYaiiab^  deep;  and  no  rock  is  found  which  is  not  so  marked  by  sea  wmc 
(or  kelp,  as  it  is  generally  called,)  that  by  a  good  lookout  at  the  mast-head,  its  titasticc  i 
as  clearly  seen  as  if  it  were  baoyed.  By  avoiding  kelp  yoa  are  sure  of  having  aifian 
water  for  the  largest  ships,  on  any  [mrt  of  this  coast.  At  the  sama  time  it  osast  be  »- 
membered  that  kelp  grows  in  some  places  from  a  depth  of  30  fathoms,  and  that  oa  sm 
parts  of  this  coast  you  may  pass  through  thick  beds  of  sea  weed  without  having  ksi  t^u 
6  fathoms  water;  still  it  is  always  a  sign  of  danger,  and  until  the  spot  where  it  grvasts 
been  carefully  sounded,  it  is  not  safe  to  pass  over  it  with  a  ship.  As  an  inslsace:  l^ 
sounding  a  laige  bed  of  this  weed  in  one  of  the  Beagle's  boats,  and  thinking  it  mi^ttt 
passed  safely,  a  rock  was  found,  not  more  than  4  foet  in  diameter,  hnviqg  only  one  iuba 
water  over  it. 

Viewing  the  coast  at  a  distance,  it  appears  high,  rugged,  covered  with  snow,  sad  cc- 
tinued,  as  if  there  were  no  islands.  When  near,  yoo  see  many  inlets  which  iatenR: 
the  land  in  every  direction,  and  open  into  large  gulfr,  or  sounds,  behind  the  sesvn 
islsods. 

You  now  lose  sight  of  the  higher  land,  which  is  covered  with  sdow^  diroa|boc:  t^ 
year,  and  find  the  heights  close  to  the  sea  thickly  wooded  towards  the  east,  thmisb  '^ 
ren  on  their  western  sides,  owing  to  the  prevailing  winds.  These  heights  an  9p^'-> 
covered  with  snow,  because  the  sea  winds  and  the  rain  melt  it  soon  after  it  foils.  (T?' 
site  to  the  eastern  valleys,  where  the  land  is  covered  with  wood,  and  water  is  seeo  U  z: 
down  the  ravines,  good  anchorage  is  generally  found.  But  these  valleya  are  espasec  'j 
tremendous  squalls,  which  come  from  the  heights.  The  best  of  all  anchonges  oo  Sf 
coast,  is  wheca  you  find  good  ground  on  the  western  side  of  high  land,  and  are  practcs^ 
from  the  sea  by  low  islands.  It  never -blows  near  so  hard  against  high  land  wa  fit»  t 
but  the  sea  on  the  weather  side  is  of  course  too  formidabb,  unless  stopped,  as  I  ve- 
tioned,  by  islets. 

Where  the  bnd  is  chiefly  composed  of  sandstoce  or  slate,  anchoragea  abonnd;  viien 
of  nmnite,  it  is  difficult  to  strike  soundings. 

The  difference  between  the  granite  and  skite,  or  sandstone  biDs,  can  be  distincv^^ 
by  the  former  being  very  barren  and  rugged,  and  of  a  grey  or  white  appearance;  wbfrcs 
the  latter  are  generally  covered  with  vegetation,  are  dark  colored,  and  have  snvfr'M 
outlines.  These  sbte  or  sandstone  hills  show  few  peaks,  and  the  only  ragged  phcei*< 
those  exposed  to  wind  or  sea. 

Soundings  extend  to  30  miles  from  the  coast.  Between  10  and  20  miles  from  dv  ^ 
the  depth  of  water  varies  firom  60  to  200  fothoms,  die  bottom  almost  every  wberp  a  ^ 
white  or  speckled  sand.  From  10  to  5  fothoms  distant  the  average  depth  is  50  frdl^«- 
it  varies  from  30  to  100,  and  in  some  places  no  ground  with  200  fothoma  of  line,    l^ 


*  The  flood  tide  sets  tbroagfa  Strait  le  Maire  firom  the  eoothward,  and  along  dw  BOfdi  sadr^ 
sides  of  Ststea  Island  from  east  to  west.  It  is  hagk  water,  at  fall  and  change,  at  tW  sKhm^ 
within  the  New  Year's  lales,  as  well  as  on  the  east  side  of  Strait  le  Maire,  at  5  e^ckidu  Tte  f- 
rent  is  very  strong,  fanning  from  4  to  €  knots.  Off  Cape  St,  John  there  is  a  tide  raee,  wkd  tf- 
lends  far  soma  distance  off  the  point— {P.  P.  K.] 
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than  5  milM  from  the  shove  the  eeandlDgii  are  very  hrregalar  indeed,  generally  leM  than 
40  fathoms,  bot  in  some  places  deepening  suddenly  to  100,  or  more  :  in  others  a  rock  rises 
nearly  to,  or  abof  e  the  smface  of  the  water. 

After  canying  50,  40,  30,  or  20  fiithoms.  towards  on  inlet  which  you  are  desn*oiis  of 
entering,  you  will  probably  find  the  water  deepen  to  60  or  100  fathoms  as  soon  as  yon 
enter  the  opening :  and  in  the  large  sounds,  behind  the  seaward  islands,  the  water  is  con- 
siderably deeper  dian  on  the  outside. 

There  is  a  bank  of  soundings  along  the  whole  eosst,  extending  from  20  to  30  miles  from 
it,  which  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the  continued  action  of  the  sea  upon  the  shore, 
wearing  it  away  and  forming  a  bank  with  its  sand. 

Between  the  islands,  where  there  is  no  swell  or  surf  wo^  notice,  the  water  is  deep, 
and  the  bottom  very  irregular. 

A  small  ship  may  run  among  the  islands  in  many  places,  and  find  good  anchorage ;  but 
•he  runs  into  a  labyrinth,  from  which  her  escape  may  be  difficult,  and,  in  thick  weather, 
extremely  dangerous. 

Fogs  are  extremely  rare  on  this  coast,  but  thick  rainy  weather  and  strong  winds  pre- 
vail. The  sun  shows  himself  but  little ;  the  sky,  even  in  fine  weather,  being  generally 
orercasc  and  clondy*    A  clear  day  is  a  very  rare  occurrence. 

Gales  of  wind  succeed  each  odber  at  short  intervals,  and  last  several  days.  At  times 
the  weather  is  fine  and  settled  for  a  fortnight,  but  those  times  are  few. 

Westerly  winds  prevail  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  east  wind  blowB 
chiefly  in  the  winter  months,  and  at  times  very  hard,  but  it  seldom  blows  in  summer. 

Winds  from  the  eastern  quarter  invariably- rise  light,  with  fine  weather';  they  increase 
gradually — the  weather  changes — and  at  times  end  in  a  determined  heavy  gaJe.  More 
frequently  they  rise  to  the  strength  of  a  treble-reefed  topsail  breeise,  then  die  away  gra* 
dually,  or  shift  to  another  quarter. 

From  the  north  the  wind  always  begins  to  blow  moderately,  but  with  thick  weather 
and  more  clouds  tfian  from  the  eastward,  and  it  is  generaUy  accompanied  by  small  rain. 
Increasing  in  strength,  it  draws  to  the  westward  gradually,  and  blows  hardest  between 
N.  and  N.  W.,  with  heavy  clouds,  thick  weather,  and  much  rain. 

Whea  the  fury  of  the  north-wester  is  expended,  which  vanries  from  12  to  50  hours^  op 
even  while  it  is  blowing  herd,  the  wind  sometimes  shifts  suddenly  into  the  S.  W.  quarter, 
blowing  harder  than  before.  This  wind  soon  dnres  away  the  clouds,  and  in  a  few  hours 
yen  have  clear  weaker,  but  with  heavy  squalls  passing  occasionally. 

In  the  S.  W.  quarter  the  wind  hangs  several  days,  (generally  speaking,)  blowing  strongs 
but  moderating  towards  its  end,  and  granting  2  or  3  days  of  fine  weather. 

Nor^ierly  winds  then  begin  again  generally,  during  the  summer  months ;  but  all  man- 
ner of  steifts  and  changes  are  experienced  from  norSi  to  south  by  the  west,  during  that 
season,  vi^hich  would  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  summer,  were  not  the  days  so  much 
bnger,  and  the  weather  a  little  warmer.  Rain  and  wind  prevail  much  more  during  the 
long  than  the  short  days. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  bad  weather  never  eomes  on  suddenly  from  the  east- 
ward,  neither  does  a  south-west  or  southerly  gale  shift  suddenly  to  the  northward.  S.  W. 
and  soQtherly  winds  rise  suddenly  and  violently,  and  must  be  well  considered  in  choosing 
nDchorages,  and  preparing  for  shtfts  of  wind  at  sea. 

The  most  usual  weather  in  these  ktitudee  is  a  fresh  wind  between  a  N.  W.  and  S.  W^ 
with  a  cloudy  overcast  sky. 

Af  uch  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  as  to  the  utili^  of  a  barometer  in  these  lati- 
tudes. I  can  only  say,  that  during  12  months  constant  trial  of  a  barometer  and  sympie- 
eometer,  ( Adie*s,)  I  found  their  indications  of  the  utnaost  value.  Their  variation^  do  not, 
of  conne,  correfspond  to  those  of  middle  latitudes,  but  they  correspond  to  those  of  high 
northern  latitudes  in  a  remarkable  manner,  changing  south  for  north,  (east  an4  west  re- 
maining the  same.) 

There  ia  a  continual  current  setting  along' the  S.  W.  ceaet  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  from 
tfie  N.  W.  towards  the  S.  £.,  as  far  as  the  Diego  Ramirez  Islands.  From  their  viciniirf 
the  current  takes  a  more  easteriy  direction,  setting  round  Cape  Hern  towards  Staten 
laland,  and  off  to  seaward  to  the  £.  S.  £. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  strength  of  this  current,  some  persons  suppoeing  &at  it  is  • 
serious  obstBcle  in  passing  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Horn,  while  othen  almost  deny  ili 
existence. 

I  found  it  ran  at  the  average  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour.  Its  strength  is  greater  dnrrng 
<^est — less,  or  insensible,  during  easteriy  winds.  It  is  strongest  near  the  knd,  particularly 
near  the  projecting  capes  or  detached  iskinds. 

This  current  sets  rather  from  the  kind,  which  diminishes  the  danger  of  approaching 
this  part  of  the  coast. 

There  is,  in  fact,  much  less  risk  in  approaching  this  coast  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Being  high  and  bold,  without  sand-banks  or  shoals,  its  position  accurately  determined,  and 
a  bank  of  scwindingja  extending  20  or  30  miles  from  the  shore,  it  cannot  be  much  feared. 
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Roekf,  it  ■  tree,  aboiiBd  new  the  knd,  bat  tliej  an  wmtj  mmr  to  tfae  abon,  ndMttfi 
ship's  way. 

A  line  from  headhmd  to  headland  (beeiDDiDg  from  the  outer imiat  Apoade)  akag  ike 
coaat,  will  clear  all  danger,  eicepting  the  Tower  Bocka,  which  are  high  above  iiater,ii: 
steep  to. 

Galea  of  wind  from  the  aonthward,  and  a^fiialls  from  the  S.  W.,  are  preceded  aad  fac- 
toid by  heavy  banks  of  large  white  cloada  riain^  in  thoae  «puirterB.  having  faaid  e^^wi 
appearing  very  rounded  and  aolid.    {Cumwdatn.) 

Winda  from  the  northward  and  noith-weatward  are  preceded  and  accompaaied  b^bv 
flying  clonda,  with  a  thickly  overcaat  aky,  in  whjdi  the  ckinda  appear  to  be  at  a  {rc 
height.  Tfae  ann  ahowa  dimly  throngh  thenn,  and  has  a  reddiah  appearance.  Fwk^ 
homra,  or  a  day  before  a  gale  from  the  north  or  west,  it  ia  not  poaaiUe  to  take  aa  ikcM 
oi  the  ann,  although  he  ia  viaible;  the  haziueaa  of  the  atoMsphere  in  the  upper  fK.".i 
canaing  faia  limbs  to  be  quite  indistinct.  Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  with  the  wwd  l^j 
between  N.  N.  W.  and  N.  N.  £.,  you  have  a  few  daya  of  beautifhl  weather.  ThejiR 
succeeded  by  galea  from  the  southward,  with  much  rain. 

It  may  be  aa  well  to  aay  a  few  worda  reapecting  the  aeasona  in  the  ne^i^iboifaoed  cf  Cipp 
Horn,  aa  much  question  haa  ariaen  respecting  the  propriety  of  making  tfae  pasnge  noaA 
the  cape  in  winter  or  in  auaamer. 

The  eqninoctia]  months  aro  the  worst  in  the  year,  generally  speaking,  as  ia  wat  pas 
c»f  the  world.  Heavy  galea  prevail  at  those  times,  £ough  not,  periiaps,  eiactlT  a:  6* 
equinoies.  In  August,  September,  October,  and  Noveml^r,  you  have  the  vrant  mKZ» 
in  the  year.    Westerly  winds,  rain,  snow,  hail,  and  cold  weadier  then  prevaB. 

December,  January,  and  February  are  the  warmest  moatha ;  thcr  daya  are  ka^.  o& 
you  have  aome  fine  weather :  but  weaterly  winda,  veiy  strong  galea  at  tinaes,  wiik  c^ - 
rain,  prevail  throughout  thia  aeason,  which  carries  with  it  Isss  of  summer  thaa  ia  toA 
mqj  part  of  tfae  globe. 

Maroh,  aa  I  aakl,  is  stormy,  and  perhaps  the  worst  month  in  the  year  with  rMpcc:  a 
violent  winds,  though  not  so  rainy  as  the  summer  months. 

In  April,  May,  and  June,  the  finest  weather  is  ezparienced;  aud  though  ^  on 
ahoiten»  it  is  more  like  summer  than  any  other  titt»e  of  the  year.  Bad  wea&r  ii  Ux 
during  these  months,  but  not  so  much  as  at  other  times.  Easterly  winds  are  fraqaest  va 
fine  dear  aettled  weather.  During  tfiia  period  there  is  some  chaaee  oi  oteaiaiai  i  vv 
successive  and  corresponding  observations.  To  try  to  rate  chronooietars  liy  e^  lit- 
tndeOft  would  be  a  fruitless  waste  of  time  at  other  seasons.  June  and  July  are  w^ 
alike,  but  easterly  gales  blew  more  during  July. 

The  days  being  so  short,  and  the  we^er  cold,  make  these  aootfaa  vety  aa|inarT 
tiboogh  they  are,  perhaps,  the  best  for  a  ship  making  a  passage  to  the  weatwari  m  m 
wind  is  much  in  the  eastern  quarter. 

I  should  say  that  the  summer  months,  December  and  Jaanary,  are  the  best  ibr  aab! 
a  passage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  though  that  paaaage  ia  ao  abiat  aadc^ 
that  it  hardly  requirea  a  choice  of  time.  For  going  to  die  westward,  I  sboald  prm 
April,  May,  and  June. 

Lightning  and  thunder  are  seldom  knovm.    Violent  equals  come  frum  the  laadii^ 
south-west,  giving  warning  of  their  approach  by  masses  of  ckiuds.     They  sre 
more  fiirmidable  by  snow,  and  hail  of  large  si 


Souih^west  CooMit  or  Western  Patagonia^  fnm^  the  Strait  of  MagaXhatn*  to  C^  T-t 

Montes, 

Very  smaU  portions  of  the  sea  coast  of  this  interval  were  aeen  by  ua.  Hie  Sobmx 
descriptions  are  principally  abstracted  from  the  manuscript  journals  of  the  lata  Cafoa 
Stokea,  Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  Skyring»  and  Mr.  KiriLe,  nmte  of  haa  Maiaatv'i^ 
▼eying  aloop  Beagle. 

Between  CAPE  VICTORY  AND  LORD  NELSON  STRAIT  the  coait  ii  «r 
mnch  broken,  and  interaected  by  channela  leading  between  the  ialanda  of  Qneea  AJ^ 
laide  Ardiipelago,  on  the  aea  coast  of  which,  to  the  N.  N.  E.  of  Cape  VictarT*  is  t^ 
markable  pyramidal  hill,  caDed  Diana  Peak,  which,  in  clear  weather,  is  visiUa  to  ^sm 
entering  die  strait.  Cape  Isabel  is  a  steep  rocky  promontory  of  great  height,  wc  \ 
peaked  summit,  and  a  sharply  serrated  rklge,  having  two  detached  cohimaar  Ba«tf  ^ 
lodK.  Beagle  Island,  ly mg  oif  it,  b  wall-aided ;  but  although  tolerably  higb,  ii  saci 
fewer  than  the  land  of  the  cape. 

CAPE  SANTA  LUCU,  the  westernmost  point  of  Camkridge  Island,  'm)a^'* 
precipitous.     Cape  George,  at  the  south  end,  ia  fewer,  and  forms  a  binfl'  point. 

THE  SAN  BLAS  CHANNEL,  DUCK  AND  DUNCAN  HARBORS.  '^ 
DUNCAN  ROCK,  and  other  rocks  off  them,  are  inserted  from  the  oral  infonaiU--  s 
the  maater  of  an  American  achooner,  and,  probably,  are  very  incorrectly  feid  dav&  ^^ 
guata  Island  and  the  White  Horae  were  aeen  hy  Lieutenant  Skyriog. 

CAPE  SANTIAGO,  the  aouth  end  of  Madre  de  Dios  Arvhipehgo^  is  ctfrK*'? 
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placed,  as  «re  abo  the  general  direction  of  the  coast  to  the  northward,  and  the  Bnmmtta 
of  the  land  that  are  particnlarizedl,  viz. :  the  opening  of  West  Channel,  April  Peak,  Tow- 
er Rock,  and  Uie  bay  to  the  north  of  it,  and  Cape  Three  Points,  which  is  the  south  en- 
trance of  the  Gulf  of  Trinidad.  Opposite  to  the  latter  cape  is  Cape  Primero,  the  south 
point  of  the  mountainous  Island  of  Mount  Corso,  the  land  of  which  may  be  seen,  in  dear 
weather,  from  the  southward,  at  the  distance  of  10  leagues.  It  forms  the  visible  north- 
ern termination  of  the  coast  line.  Viewed  when  bearing  north,  or  any  point  to  the  west- 
ward of  north,  its  summit  makes  like  a  round  mount  rising  conspicuonaly  above  the  con- 
tiguous land,  from  which  a  small  portion  of  low  coast  extends  for  two  degrees  beyond  it 
to  the  westward.  The  land  of  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf  makes  in  mountainous 
ridges  and  peaks,  the  average  height  of  which  Captain  Stokes  estimated  to  be  about  3,000 
feet. 

CAPE  THREE  POINTS  rises  to  a  lofty  rocky  mountain,  nearly  2,000  feet  high, 
the  summit  being  of  peaks  and  sharp  serrated  ridges,  with  a  detached  mass  of  rock  of 
pyramidal  form  at  the  base,  which  shuts  in  with  the  land  on  the  beai-ing  of  N.  51^  £. 

The  variation  here  is  SO""  58'. 

PORT  HENRY  is  3  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Cape  Three  Points.  The  shore  between 
them  is  lined  for  nearly  a  league  off  with  rocks  and  islets,  of  which  several  scores  might 
be  counted  in  the  space  of  a  square  mile ;  but  they  seem  to  be  of  bold  approach,  and  no 
dangers  probably  exist  that  are  not  above  water,  or  are  notahown  by  kelp. 

Bound  to  Port  Henry,  a  vessel  should  keep  on  the  south  side  of  the  gulf,  for  the  north- 
em  part  is  strewed  with  many  rocks,  and  seemed  to  be  exceedingly  daugerous.  The 
soundings,  also,  are  very  irregular,  and  Ihe  bottom  is  foul  and  rocky. 

The  entrance  of  Port  Henry  will  be  easily  distinguished  by  its  sandy  beach,  since  it  is 
the  iirst  that  is  observed  on  the  south  shore  on  entering  the  gulf.  It  is  a  small,  light  col- 
ored beach,  with  a  lowish  sandy  cliff  at  the  teck,  and  a  round  rocky  and  wooded  mount 
at  its  western  end.  The  Seal  Rocks,  also  in  the  offing,  are  a  good  mark.  They  bear 
N.  12°  £.,  5  miles  from  the  west  point  of  the  entrance,  which  is  about  a  mile  wide.  The 
channel  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  low  rocks,  lying  oflf  highbh  round  rocky  islets,  that 
may  be  approached  within  one  and  a  half  cable's  length.  The  soundings  are  from  20  to 
26  fiithoma,  on  a  sandy  bottom.  Af^rwards  they  decrease  pretty  graduaBy  to  the  anchor- 
age, which  is  in  9  and  10  fathoma, 

When  the  sandy  beach  bears  S.  19°  E.,  mag ,  the  fair  way  of  the  entrance  will  be 

Suite  open ;  and  a  vessel  may  stand  in,  keeping  the  round  mount  at  the  western  end  of 
le  sandy  beach  on  the  larboard  bow,  until  nearly  abreast  of  it.  She  may  then  proceed 
up  the  harbor  as  high  as  convenient,  and  select  her  berth  :  for  the  ground  is  quite  clear 
of  danger  to  the  line  of  rock-weed  which  skirts  the  shores  and  islets.  The  depth  of 
water  ia  between  12  and  8  fathoms,  and  the  bottom  generally  of  sand  and  mud. 

In  turning  in  there  are  some  patches  of  kelp  on  each  side,  growing  upon  rocks  that 
wash  at  high  water,  which  must  be  avoided.    Their  positions  sre  given  in  the  plan. 

As  the  squalls  off  the  high  land  are  sometimes  very  strong,  it  will  be  advisable  for  a 
•hip  to  anchor  as  soon  as  possible,  and  warp  up  to  her  berth,  which  from  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  water,  may  be  easily  effected.  Any  security  may  be  obtained  in  this  harbor. 
The  plan  will  show  that  the  basin  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbor  is  a  complete  wet  dock. 
Wood  and  water  at  the  sandy  beach  are  in  abundance. 

It  IB  high  water  at  full  and  change  within  a  few  minutes  of  noon,  and  rises  5  feet  The 
atream  of  the  tide,  however,  ia  very  inconsiderable,  and  never  exceeded  half  a  mile  an  hour. 
The  obeervationa  for  latitude  and  longitude,  &c.,  were  made  on  a  rock  at  the  western 
side  of  the  port,  marked  A,  in  the  plan.  The  lat.  is  50^  00'  18",  long.  75^  16'  11".  Va- 
riation of  tlie  compass,  20<^  60'. 

THE  GULF  OF  TRINIDAD  separates  Wellington  Island  from  Madre  de  Dies. 
It  ia  nearly  10  leagues  long,  and  from  4  to  8  miles  wide.  Its  south  shore  or  north  coast 
of  Madre  de  Dies,  is  very  much  broken,  and,  probably,  contains  many  ports.  None  of 
them  were  viaited'exeepting  for  nurht  anchorages.  Under  the  east  side  of  Diviskin  Island 
M  Port  de  la  Morro,  which,  with  Foint  Candeiaria  and  Port  Rosario,  are  inserted  from 
Sarmiento'a  account. 

Oo  the  northern  ahore  are  two  opening-like  channels.  The  westernmost  probably 
communicatea  with  the  Fallos  Channel;  the  other,  Sarmiento*s  Braao  de  Norte,  or  North 
Arm,  appeared  to  trend  under  the  base  of  the  range  of  mountain's,  among  which  Cathe- 
dral Mount  is  a  conspicuous  object.  From  the  entrance  of  the  strait  this  mountain  re- 
sembles the  apire  and  roof  of  a  church,  and  ia  visible  for  more  than  20  leagues.  Between 
the  two  openings  is  Neesbam  Bay,  in  which  the  Adelaide  found  a  secure  anchorage  in  11 
fathoms.     There  is  also  sood  anchorage  for  a  small  vessel  in  Windward  Bay. 

The  gulf  meets  the  Wide  Channel  at  its  junction  with  Conception  Strait,  where  the 
channel  is  contracted  by  an  island  to  the  width  of  one  mile  and  a  half.  There  are  seve- 
ral isles  and  rocks  in  the  gulf,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Seal  Rocks,  before 
mentionedt  the  Van  Isles,  opposite  the  western  channel,  and  a  group  of  numerous  isl- 
ands extending  for  a  league  to  the  southward  of  the  land  to  the  westward  of  Neesham 
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Bay.  Oa  the  sodIIi  shore  tre  alse  Mteni  Mm,  b«t  tfaey  are  nmr  Ihe eaaft, aai» 
paiticDinraed  in  the  chart.  The  moat  raoiarkable  ia  MkidUe  laland,  which,  wttdttiM 
fsff  ita  S.  W.  end,  ia  weB  deacribed  by  SarmiaBto. 

The  Island  of  Mooot  Corao  ia  aeparated  from  Cape  BreDtoa  by  Spaitn  PMnfe.  F« 
mare  than  a  league  off  Cape  Primero  are  aome  extenaive  reefr;  indeed  the  mime  b« 
of  the  weat  coaat  of  Madre  de  Dioa  ia  fronted  by  nicka,  aome  of  which  are  SlafaeiBM 
die  ahore.  There  are  regnfaur  aoondinga  in  the  entrance  of  the  gnlf^  but  tfe  wmahef- 
ens  immediately  after  paaaing  to  the  eaalward  of  Port  Henry. 

PICTON  OPENING  and  Dynely  Bay  very  probably  insnlaln  die  bnd  ihttK^M 
them,  of  which  Cape  Montague  it  the  S.  W.  extreme.  There  are  aoma  rock  e  or  1. 
milea  off  the  oaaat  to  the  aoutfawaid ;  bat  between  Cape  Montague  and  Cape  Dftr^et 
are  more  numerous.  Sereral  are  from  8  to  10  miles  off  the  shore.  Many  are  ^.  mm 
are  awash,  and  others  show  only  by  the  breaking  of  the  sea.  The  ooast  la  Iha  mtb  i 
Dynelr  Bay  is  very  broken. 

C  \PE  D VER  is  in  Kit.  48°  5'  55",  long.  75«  34'  35".  At  5  mHea  S.  86«  W.  few  t 
is  a  rocky  islet,  called  by  Bulkely  and  Cnmmings  *^The  Rock  of  Dundee,**  fima  ttsz- 
Oarity  ''to  that  island  in  the  West  Indies,  but  not  ao  hffga.  It  both  about  4  fesgQfii*eK 
the  southemmoet  point  of  land  out  at  aea.** 

This  rock  is  a  good  mark  for  Port  Santa  Barlnura,  from  the  entrance  of  whick  it  ka 
S.  64°  W.,  (S.  W.,  mag.,)  distant  9  maea. 

At  one  mile  to  the  north  of  the  rock,  the  depdi  is  23  fitfhoma,  and  gndoaBr  decrav* 
on  approaching  Port  Santa  Barbara ;  in  steering  for  which,  aa  aooo  aa  Cape  Drer  m 
S.  by  compass,  you  wil  be  cloee  to  some  rocks,  which  yon  should  keep  on  your  krtar 
hand.  Abreast  of  this  rock,  one-eighth  of  a  mile  off,  the  depth  will  be  11  fotfaams.  T> 
channel  here  is  one  mile  wide,  but  gradually  narrowa  on  appronching  the  aoatb-veaoi 
of  Breaksea  Island;  and  at  Wreck  Point,  the  west  head  of  the  port,  the  wkUi  ii  ly* 
one-eighth  of  a  mile.  There  are  several  rocka  in  thia  paaaage,  but  aa  the  depdi  a  ?■< 
6  to  8  iiithoras,  the  anchor  may  be  dropped  and  the  ahip  waiped  dear  ai  thea«  m  oat* 
beios  becalmed :  calms,  however,  are  of  rare  occurrence  here. 

BREAKSEA  ISLAND,  more  than  two  milea  lang,  fionta  die  port,  tlm  heads  of  ate 
nre  three-quarters  of  a  mile  apart.  In  the  entrance  of  the  port  the  depdi  ii  34  ii:^ 
fiithoras,  and  gradually  decreaaes  to  2|  fathoms,  but  at  dm  hoctom  there  ia  a  bsni  «ti* 
and  6  fiithoms  in  it.  Thia  is  a  very  good  harbor,  and  from  the  raie  oppartaai^  d'a- 
choring  your  ship  in  a  moderate  depth,  is  eaay  of  acceaa.  It  la  alao  nmitf  made  os:)* 
its  vicinity  to  the  Dundee  Rock,  which  seires  to  point  out  its  poeition. 

The  west  head  of  the  port  is  in  htitnde  48^  2'  15",  and  tongitnde  7S^  SS'  45":  u» 
tion  19°  10'.  High  watertakea  phee,  at  fidl  and  change,  at0h.28m^andtiBBiAmi 
four  feet  (neaps.) 

To  the  N.  E.  of  Breakoea  lahmd  are  many  stiamling  rocka.  Tho  Ben^hBfiKe> 
tered  the  port  by  the  western  entrance,  left  it  by  heading  the  recka  to  the  eatfvini 
doing  which  she  had  not  leaa  than  9  fotlioraa. 

Between  the  isUnd  and  the  mouth  of  the  port,  die  depdi  ia  froaa  6  to  7  fodMan  pa 
ground,  which  renders  the  entrance  and  exit  very  easy. 

FLINN  SOUND  ia  a  deep  opening  to  the  eastward  of  the  port;  thntwaanatnaaai^ 

POINT  BYNOE,  wiUi  the  group  of  iahmda— Bynoo  Isbnda,  mOemdiagkrtmmss 
off  it,  is  the  west  head  of  the  FalkM  Channel,  which  waa  expkired  for  30  miles  «c^ 
offering  any  interesting  featnre.  Mr.  Kirke,  who  examined  it,  deaeribea  it  to  he  fttit^ 
clear  g^  rocks,  and  abounding  in  anchoragea  for  email  veaaela,  although  the  water  a  (^ 
The  bottom  is  sandy.  Its  general  width  ia  one  and  a  half  to  two  milaa.  The  av^fi 
aide  of  the  mouth  is  a  ridge  of  mountains ;  the  eastern  side  ia  much  lower,  and  ven  ^ 
ken,  and  formed  by  many  smaH  iahmda.  At  five  milea  within  it,  on  the  west  sot.t 
our  Lady*s  Bay,  of  the  oM  charts.  Falloa  Channel  probably  oomnranicatea  widi  ttv  « 
by  Dynely  Bay  and  Picton  Opening :  and,  beyond  the  latter,  waa  supposed  to  ooam*^ 
cate  with  the  Gulf  of  Trinklad  Mr  the  channel  to  the  west  of  Neeaham  Bay. 

THE  GUAIANECO  ISLANDS,  twen^  myeaia  extent, are eompoaedeftvor!- 
cipal  islands,  and  many  smaller  islets—the  westernmost  is  called  Byton  Uaad,  m  ^ 
easternmost  Wsger  Isfaind.  They  are  separated  by  Bundle  Paaa,  called  ia  BAf 
Narrative,  the  Lagoon ;  on  the  west  side,  and  at  the  north  end  of  it,  is  Speedwel  Bf  • 

BUNDLE  PASS  is  only  a  i  of  a  mile  wide,  but  perfeedy  clear  in  die  whole  rnt 
of  its  channel,  excepting  the  northern  entraoee ;  where  it  is  guarded  by  many  dencfiM 
rocka,  which  render  the  entrance  to  Speedwell  Bay  rather  diflienlt.f    Acesrte* 

*There  must  be  a  mistake  here :  it  should  probably  have  been  four  milea. 

tMachado,  the  pilot  who  explored  thia  cuast  in  tbe  year  176f,  by  order  of  the  Gowtnet  i<  ^'' 
loe,  Don  Carlos  de  Beranger,  describes  these  islandfl  at  some  len^h,  but  with  a  liti!e  c<«c*-^  '  * 
bearings.  The  north  end  of  Rundie  Pass,  he  calls  the  weat  end,  and  the  sooth  outlet,  ^f*^"*' 
Byron*8  Island,  hp  describes  as  being  the  southern  island.  I  think  his  Port  BaJleoasns^  ^^ 
the  south  side  of  Wager  Island,  for  he  describes  it  to  be  opposite  to  Cape  Roman ;  iheieftR*  ^' 
Eostaqiuo  should  be  on  die  north  coast,  probably  in  the  strsxt  within  8aa  Fedfo  lalaad. 
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ByroD'8  and  Biilke]y*8  Nafntives,  llie  mtnation  of  the  wreck  of  the  Wager  ib  near  the  west 
eod  of  tibe  north  side  of  Wager  Island.  Harvey  Bay  and  Good  Harbor  are  mentioned  by 
Bulkely.  Off  the  western  end  of  Byron  Island  are  some  rocky  islets ;  and  its  north  coast 
is  also  very  much  strewed  with  them,  even  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore. 

The  Gnaianeco  Islands  are  separated  from  the  land  of  Wellington  Island  by  a  cleiir, 
but,  in  some  parts,  narrow  passage.  At  its  S.  W.  end  it  is  contracted  by  rocks  to  a  mile 
and  a  half,  and  at  the  south  end  of  Byron  Island  is  scarcely  a  mile  broad :  afterwards, 
however,  it  widens  to  two  and  a  half  and  three  miles. 

The  north  point  of  Wellington  Island  is  Cape  San  Romas.  It  is  the  west  head  of  the 
Mesier  Channel.  ^ 

TARN  BAY  is  about  five  leagues  wide.  The  Ayautau  Islands  are  fonr  miles  from 
the  coast,  but  the  interval  is  occupied  by  several  rocky  reefs,  between  which  Lieutenant 
Skyring  thought  there  seemed  to  be  a  sufficiently  clear  passage.  The  pilot  Machado, 
however,  thought  diflferently.  The  latter  describes  a  small  boat- haven  on  the  lari;er  isl* 
and,  but  it  is  among  rocks.  Opposite  to  Ayautau  is  a  port,  called  by  the  missionary  voy- 
agers, San  PoHcarpo,  which,  from  its  exposure  to  the  westward,  I  shoukl  not  think  very 
inviting.  The  ports  of  Tianitau  and  Asauritaun  are  also  mentioned  by  the  missionary 
priests,  in  their  journals.  The  former  is  described  to  have  many  islands  in  its  entrance* 
and  to  be  to  the  northward  of  San  Policarpo;  and  the  latter  to  be  to  the  south  of  Tianitau, 
and  opposite  to  Ayautau. 

The  Channels  mouth  of  ^e  old  chart  is  laid  down,  as  well  as  all  this  part  of  the  coast, 
firom  Machado*s  account,  who  describes  the  opening,  and  gives  it  latitude  47°  25',  which 
10  only  3  miles  in  error.  We  found  it  to  extend  in  a  S.  £.  direction  for  eleven  miles,  and 
then  to  divide  into  two  arms,  one  trending  15  miles  to  the  eastward,  and  the  other  •eleven 
miles  sooth,  where  they  terminate.  They  are  merely  deep  and  narrow  arms  of  the  sea, 
running  between  steep-sided  ranges  of  mountains.  The  shoros  are  rocky^  and  afford 
neither  coves  nor  bights,  nor  even  shelter  for  a  boat,  and  are  perfectly  unproductive ;  for 
no  seals  nor  birds  were  seen,  and  the  shores  were  destitute  even  of  shell  fish. 

CAP£  MACHADO,  in  lat.  47'>  27'  35'',  long.  74°  26'  10",  is  the  north  head  of  this 
opening.  Two  miles  off  it  are  two  rocks,  which  the  pilot  carefully  and  correctly  de- 
acribes,  as  he  also  does  the  rocks  and  breakers  which  extend  off  the  south  head  for  nearly 
a  league.  The  Beagle  twice  occupied  an  anchorage  under  the  Hazard  Isles,  in  the  en- 
trance, and  on  both  occasions  was  detained  many  days  from  bad  weather,  with  three  an* 
chore  doven. 

Excepting  this  very  bad  and  exposed  anchorage,  there  exists  none  in  the  channel-^ 
Captain  Stokes  describes  it  to  be  an  extremely  perilous  anchorage.  **  The  anchors,"  he 
says,  **  were  in  23  fathoms,  on  a  bad  bottom,  sand  and  coral.  The  squalls  were  terrifical- 
ly violent.  Astern,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  cable's  length,  were  rocks,  and  low  rocky 
islets,  upon  which  a  furious  surf  raged,  and  on  which  the  ship  must  have  been  inevitably 
driven,  if  the  anchors  of  which  three  wero  down,  had  started." 

Between  Chan nel's  Mouth  and  Jesuit  Sound,  the  coast  is  more  unbroken  and  low  than 
usual.  In  lat.  47^  17'  are  some  reeh  which  project  two  miles  to  sea ;.  behind  them  there 
was  an  appearance  of  a  bight,  which  may  afford  anchorage. 

JESUIT  SOUND,  like  Channers  Mouth,  is  quite  unfit  to  be  entered  by  any  ship.  It 
terminatea  in  two  inlets,  Benito  and  Julian.  The  former  is  bounded  on  either  side  by 
high  mountains,  and  terminates  in  low  land,  with  a  rivulet  that  originates  in  a  large  gla- 
cier. The  latter  ends  in  high  mountainous  land,  with  stream^  of  water  between  the  hills ; 
one  part  of  it  is  cliflP)r;  and  it  has,  on  the  S.  W.  side,  a  long  sandy  beach.  In  its  entrance 
is  a  large  ialand,  making  the  passages  on  each  aide  very  narrow,  and  they  are  rendered 
still  more  so  by  rocks  and  islets. 

Separated  by  Cheap  Channel  from  the  main  is  Xavier  Island,  the  Montrose  Island  of 
Byron's  Narrative.  It  is  eleven  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  four  wide,  and  is  very  high 
and  thickly  wooded  with  lofty  trees.  The  only  two  anchorages  which  the  island  affords 
are  noticed  and  named  by  Machado,  the  northern  one,  Port  Xavier,  the  southern  Ignacio 

Bay. 

The  former  is  by  much  the  better  place,  being  secure  from  prevailing  winda,  with  17 
fathoms  at  eight  hundred  yards  from  Uie  shore.  The  south  end  of  the  tmy  is  a  sandy 
beach,  backed  by  tall  beach  trees.  The  shore  to  the  south  of  Xavier  Bay,  for  the  first 
four  or  five  miles,  consists  of  a  high,  steep  clay  cliff,  with  a  narrow  stony  beach  at  its  base, 
hacked  by  mountains  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  feet  high,  and  covered  by  large  and 
straight-stemmed  trees.  The  romainder  of  the  coast,  to  Ignack)  Bay,  is  low,  and  slightly 
wooded  with  stunted  trees;  and  its  whole  extent  is  lashed  with  a  furioas  surf^  that  totally 
prevents  boats  from  landing. 

IGNACIO  BAY  affords  anchorage  in  9  fiithoms.  The  western  coast  of  the  island  ii 
lined  b^  reefo  extending  two  miles  off,  upon  which  the  sea  breaks  high. 

K£]LLY  HARBOR  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  north*east  comer  of  the  Gulf  of 
penas,  in  the  bay  formed  between  the  kind  of  St.  Estevan  Gulf  and  Xavier  Island.  It 
trends  inwards  m  an  easterly  direction  for  eight  miles.    The  land  about  the  harbor  is  high. 
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mjr^ed  Mid  rocky,  but  by  no  means  destitnte  of  ▼erdnre.  In  the  interior  aii»  Wtf  pnkri 
and  craggy  ranges  of  snow-corered  monntains.  The  points  of  the  entnocee  are  two  d  m 
asnnder,  and  are  thickly  wooded,  and  low,  compared  with  the  adjacent  land ;  their  jms- 
netic  bearing  is  N.  48^  £.  and  S.  48®  W.  Between  them  is  a  channel  of  finom  35  U)  ii 
ftihoms  deep,  over  a  mnd  bottom,  without  danger,  to  a  cable's  length  of  the  rockr  bi^i 
that  fringe  the  shore  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  On  approaching  the  barhor  the  nnv* 
kable  muddied  appearance  of  the  water  is  rather  startling:  but  the  discotoratioD  yrortrti 
only  from  the  freshes  of  the  river,  and  the  streams  produced  from  a  veiy  extensive  s^-«* 
that  occupies  many  miles  of  the  country  to  the  north.  The  plan  will  sh^r  die  depci  i 
water.  The  course  in  is  E.  S.  £.  by  compass,  until  in  a  line  between  dip  inner  £<» 
point,  and  an  inlet  on  the  south  shore  that  is  fronted  by  fiY^  or  sis  wooded  islets.  1m 
haul  up  along  the  larboard  side  of  the  harbor,  as  close  to  the  shore  and  asfiur  as  3roa  ^i» 
to  an  anchorage.  The  best  berth  is  when  the  two  points  of  entrance  are  locked  in  vc 
each  other,  and  within  a  cable  and  a  half  of  the  sandy  spit  that  extends  off  the  we-tn 
end  of  a  high  and  thickly  wooded  island.  The  ground  is  excellent,  and  00  t<^^nv.:s£ 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Beagle  lifted  her  anchors.  Shelter,  wood  and  water,  brv- 
ever,  are  the  only  advantages  offered  by  the  harbor.  Environed  by  lofty  mountaiosi  §cae 
fourteen  and  eighteen  hundred  feet  high,  and  ice  filled  valleys  and  ravinee — it  is  chilL  ius 
and  dreary.  A  few  b'urds,  and  a  smail  number  of  hair  seak,  were  the  only  fiviag  laruA 
seen  by  us.    Not  a  trace  of  human  beings  was  observed. 

For  knowing  Kelly  Harbor  the  glacier  b  a  capital  leading-mark.  It  la  a  hrRe  i^.i  t 
ice,  lying  on  the  low  part  of  the  coast,  about  3  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  harbor.  Ty 
water  at  the  anchorage,  at  half  tide,  vns  perfectly  fresh,  but  was  too  maddied  tobe  £: :  - 
immediate  use.  When  in  the  (air  way  or  the  harbor,  the  Sugar-loaf  in  Hoibwar  Socr. 
will  be  seen  just  on  with  the  end  of  the  land,  to  the  north  of  Pnrcell  Islnod,  bearias  V 
1^  N.  by  compass.  The  latitude  of  the  north  point  of  the  harbor  is  46*'  69^,  and  tip .  :^- 
74^  5'  30";  the  variation  about  20^.  The  mountain  on  the  south  nhove,  3|  mAum 
southerly  from  the  north  point,  is  1,540  feet  high. 

ST.  ESTEVAN  GULF.— The  entrance  of  this  gulf,  which  ia  aitiMtod  9  miles>in 
of  the  N.  E.  end  of  Xavier  Island,  is  4  miles  wide.  The  land  on  the  ^restlem  side.  F#^ 
lius  Peninsula,  is  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  nearly  5  leagues  long.  The  enstera  aide  o;  3 
gulf  is  a  long  sandy  beach,  curving  round  to  the  N.  W.  towards  the  enCmnce  of  the  &.^ 
San  Tadeo,  between  which  and  Cimjano  Island,  forming  the  sonth,  (or  ratber  thewK 
point  of  entrance,  the  width  is  less  than  5  miles;  and  at  a  league  fiutber  to  the  westvir. 
it  b  not  more  than  3i  miles  across.  Here,  in  die  centre,  there  is  a  small  islet,  caled  Ihx. 
Tree  Island. 

Beyond  this  is  St.  Quentin  Sound,  10  miea  deep;  and,  at  its  N.  W.  comer,  Aliaitf 
Inlet  extends  in  for  about  8  miles.  St.  Quentin*s  Sound  terminates  vm  onntinnsv  ^ 
land,  widi  patches  of  sandy  beach,  over  which,  among  other  krfty  raoontniiiB,  the  D»'' 
St.  Paulas  is  seen.  The  shores  are  thickly  wooded  with  shapely  and  ^rell  grown  tr^ 
the  land  near  the  beach,  for  the  most  part,  is  low,  rising  into  mountainoos  peaks:  &  .1: 
distaoce  in  the  interior  of  which,  some  are  1,500  feet  high,  but  they  are  aol  crag*v. 

St.  Estevan  Quif  is  one  of  the  best  harbors  of  the  coast,  being  easy  of  access,  oi  vt: 
moderate  depth  of  water  all  over;  with  eood  holding  ground,  and  a  dean  bottom.  7^ 
best  anchorage  b  at  about  2  miles  above  Dead  Tree  Island,  in  from  4  to  6  fodioms.  a:' 
bottom.  This  will  be  at  2  m'des  from  either  shore,  but  the  berth  b  perfectly  land-iock«: 
and,  if  necessary,  anchorage  may  be  taken  up  much  nearer  to  it. 

CIRUJANO  ISLAND,  above  mentbned,  b  that  on  which  the  svrgeon  of  the  ^^ 
ger  was  buried.*  The  missionary  priests  describe  a  port  on  the  bland,  caled  Sat  T.* 
mas.  The  bland  b  separated  from  the  extremity  of  Forelius  Peniasola  by  a  stnc  » 
■lile  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide. 

The  mouth  of  the  RIVER  SAX  TADEO,  b  easily  dbtiagmshed  oa  eaterb:  > 
gulf,  by  the  sand-htUs  on  each  side  of  its  entrance,  and  the  bearing  of  the  east  trvo. : 
Cimjano  Isknd  S.  W.  i  S.  (by  compass,  S.  by  W. }  W.)  A  sandy  bMeh  extends :?  3> 
east  and  west  of  it  for  many  miles ;  the  land  b  low  and  marshy,  and  covered  with  scir? 
of  dead  trees.  It  has  a  bar  entrance,  much  of  which  mnst  be  nearly  dry  at  apriae?  :^'> 
A  heavy  swell  breaks  upon  It  for  its  whole  length,  so  that  no  opening  or  swatch-w'  ^ 
left,  and  excepting  in  very  fine  weather,  it  b  very  hazardous  to  croas.  At  the  mod  3^ 
breadth  b  not  more  dian  a  quarter  of  a  mile :  but,  within  the  entrance  it  opeoa  is  t 
of  some  extent ;  and  at  three  miles  up  it  b  300  yards  wide*  after  which  it  gradnalr 
rows.  Nine  miles  from  the  entrance,  the  stream  is  divided  into  two  anus ;  die  Nor 
or  Black  River,  tskes  a  northerly,  and  the  otfier  the  easterly  direction.     1>ia  forw** 


*  Of  this  eircnmstanoe  I  was  informed  by  Pedro  Osorio,  an  old  soldier,  wboon  I  aav  t:  C*  -« 
wht>  formed  one  of  the  party  of  the  missionary  vojragers.  I  asksd  him  why  it  iraa  caJkd  C^  >"•' 
jaiio.  to  which  he  replied :  **Porqae  alii  mario  el  cirajano  del  Wager."  (Iteeaase  the 
th^  VVfijjcr  died  there.)  Pedro  Osorio  knew  Byron*8  party  well,  lUthsagh  it 
thty  visited  the  i^nd.— See  also  Byron's  Narrative,  p.  147. 
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strong  and  rapid  stream,  quite  THiiniliienced  by  tide,  which,  however,  extends  for  a  short 
distance  up  the  eastern  arm ;  after  which,  the  current  down  becomes  gradually  as  strong 
as  in  the  Black  River.  The  banks  of  the  latter  are  comparatively  barren  to  those  of 
die  Black  River,  where  the  wood  is  very  thick.  The  courses  of  both  arms  are  very 
tortuous,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  so  choked  with  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  as  to  pre- 
vent its  complete  exploration,  as  well  as  the  detection  of  the  Desecho,  the  place  where 
the  Indians  carry  their  canoes  across  the  Isthmus  of  Ofqui. 

FURCELL  ISLAND  is  separated  from  the  land  of  Forelius  Peninsula,  by  a  good  chan- 
nel, 2  miles  \«|de ;  it  is  moderately  high,  and  thickly  wooded,  and  about  6  miles  in  circuit. 
About  mid-channel,  and  nearly  abreast  of  the  oast  end  of  the  island,  is  a  rock  only  a  few 
feet  above  the  water.  The  channel  to  the  south  of  the  rock,  is  from  18  to  32  fathoms 
deep,  and  the  bottom  sandy. 

Upon  the  peninsula,  opposite  to  the  west  end  of  Purcell  Island,  is  an  isthmus  of  low 
sandy  land,  scarcely  a  mile  wide;  the  one  over  which,  I  think  it  may  be  inferred  from 
the  narrative,  that  the  canoes  in  which  Byron  and  his  companions  were  embarked,  were 
carried.  One  day*s  journey,  by  land,  to  the  west  of  this  isthmus,  Byron  describes  a  river, 
up  which  the  Indian  guides  attempted  to  take  the  Wager's  barge.  This  river,  if  it  ex- 
ists, probably  falls  into  Bad  Bay. 

The  Beagle  anchored  in  BAD  BAY  after  dark,  in  8  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  and  left 
it  at  9  o'clock  the  following  morning.  Of  this  place.  Captain  Stokes  remarks: — **At 
daylight  we  found  that  we  had  anchored  in  a  small  bay  about  half  a  mile  off  a  shingle 
beach,  on  which,  as  well  as  on  every  part  of  the  shore,  a  furious  surf  raged,  that  effectu- 
ally prevented  our  landine  to  get  chronometer  sights.  The  mouth  of  this  bay  is  N.  50^ 
£.,  magnetict  9  leagues  from  Cape  Trea  Montes,  which,  in  clear  weather,  may  be  seen 
from  its  mou^.  Like  all  this  shore  of  the  gulf,  it  is  completely  open  to  the  S.  W.,  and 
a  heavy  rolling  sea.  About  9  A^  M.  w«  left  it,  and  proceeded  to  trace  the  coast  to  the 
80urh-e(^t. 

To  the  westward,  between  Bad  Bay  and  the  land  of  Cape  Tres  Montes,  is  an  exten- 
sive high,  t,  16  miles  wide  and  about  12  deep.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  a  group  of  islands, 
called  Marine  Islands,*  upon  which  the  sugar-loaf,  a  mountain  1840  feet  high,  is  very 
con8picu«>us ;  it  was  seen  from  the  Wager  the  day  before  her  wreck.  Upon  the  main,  5} 
miles,  N.  15°  E.,from  the  Sugar-loaf,  is  another  equally  remarkable  mountain,  called  the 
Dome  of  St.  Paul's,  2284  feet  high." 

NEUMAN  INLET,  at  the  N.  E.  corner  of  this  gulf,  extends  for  17  miles  into  the 
land,  where  it  terminates ;  but  it  is  of  no  use,  as  the  water  is  too  deep  for  anchorage.  It 
18  the  resort  of  large  numbers  of  hair  seal.  At  the  north-west  corner  is  Hoppner  Sound, 
about  5  miles  in  extent.  At  its  south-west  end  is  a  deep  inlet,  extending  7  miles  to  the 
S.  Wm  and  reaching  to  within  2  miles  of  the  sea  coast,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an 
isthmus  of  low  and  thickly  wooded  land.  Captain  Stokes  walked  across  it  to  the  sea- 
beach,  from  whence  he  saw  Cape  Raper.  The  Beagle  anchored  at  the  bottom  of  Hopp- 
ner Sound,  off  the  mouth  <^  the  inlet.  The  mouth  of  tlie  sound  is  very  much  blocked  up 
by  tb«  Marine  Islands;  but  the  southern  channel,  although  narrow,  has  plenty  of  water. 
On  the  Bouth- west  side  of  the  Marine  Islands  is  Holloway  Sound,  in  which  is  Port  Otway, 
an  inlet  extending  for  6  miles  into  the  land,  in  a  S.  W.  direction. 

The  entrance  of  PORT  OTWAY  is  on  the  west  side  of  Holloway  Sound,  about  14 
or  15  miles  distant  from  Cape  Tres  Montes,  and  may  be  readily,  known  by  its  being  the 
first  opening  after  passing  the  cape.  Off  the  mouth  are  the  Entrance  Isles,  among  which 
is  the  Logan  Rock,  having  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  celebrated  rock  whose  name  it  bears. 
It  is  broad  and  flat  at  the  top,  and  decreases  to  its  base,  which  is  very  small,  and  connected 
to  the  rock  on  which  it  seems  to  rest.  Immediately  within  the  entrance  on  the  west 
shore,  in  a  sandy  beach,  over  which  a  rivulet  discharges  itself  into  the  bay.  Here  anchor- 
age may  be  had  in  9  or  10  fathonos.  It  is  by  iiir  the  most  convenient  one  the  port  affords. 
Tho  plan  will  show  the  particulars  of  the  inlet,  which  contains  anchorage  all  over  it,  but 
the  depth  is  generally  inconveniently  great,  from  20  to  30  fathoms. 

CAPE  TRES  MONTES  is  a  bold  and  remarkable  headland,  rising  from  the  sea  to 
the  height  of  2000  feet.  It  lies  in  lat.  46<=>  58'  57  ",  and  Ion.  75°  27'  30'',  and  is  the  south 
extremity  of  the  Peninsula  of  Tres  Montes. 

To  the  northward  of  it  is  Cajie  Raper,  in  lat^  46°  48'  25".  Rocks  and  breakers  extend 
off  it  for  half  a  leaccue  to  seaward. 

POINT  MLTFORD  REES.  the  northernmost  land  seen  by  the  Bengle,  is  in  lat.  46°  43'. 

Of  tho  WIND  AND  WEATHEa. — The  climate  of  the  coast  of  Western  Patagonia,  described 

in  this  section,  is  cold,  damp,  and  tempestuous.     The  reigning  wind  is  N.  W.;  but  if  it 

blowe  hard  from  that  quarter,  the  wind  is  very  liable  to  shift  sudilenly  round  to  the  west- 

"warcU  and  bbw  a  heavy  gale,  which  raises  a  mountainous  cross  sea.     These  westerly 


•  It  was  here  that  4  Marines  voluntarily  remained  on  shore  during  Byron's  perilous  boat  voyage, 
after  the  wreck  of  the  Wager*    Byron's  Narrative,  p.  85. 
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pies  do  not  genenJty  last  long,  but  veer  nmnd  to  the  southward,  when  the  wM&er.  1 
the  harometer  rises,  wUl  probably  clear  np.  Should  thej,  however,  bock  raiuid  to  'ie 
N.  W.  again,  and  the  barometer  keep  low,  or  osciUafee,  the  weather  wil,  doobifess.  ^ 
worse.  Easterly  winds  are  of  rare  occurrence;  they  are  acoompanied  with  isec^r 
weather ;  but  westerly  winds  bring  with  them  a  constant  iall  of  ram,  and  a  qokk  sstat- 
sion  of  hard  squalls  of  wind  and  hail. 

Should  a  vessel  be  near  the  coast  during  one  of  these  northerly  gales,  it  woridbrtd- 
visable  for  her  to  make  an  offing  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  gnard  against  the  saddes  siz 
to  the  westward  that  is  almost  certain  to  ensue.  The  discovery,  however,  of  the  a&c^- 
a^es  of  Port  Henry,  Poit  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Otway,  and  St.  Qoeiitin*s  Soowl  ha^rr 
much  reduced  the  dangers  of  the  lee  shore ;  and  a  refuge  in  either  of  them  wiD  ilriT j 
be  preferable  to  passing  a  night  on  this  coast  in  a  gale  of  wind. 

The  barometer  falls  with  northerly  and  westeriy  winds,  but  rises  with  somfaariv.  I:  ? 
at  its  minimum  height  with  N.  W.  winds,  and  at  its  maximum  when  the  wind  is  S.  L 
The  temperature  is  rarely  so  low  as  40  degrees,  excepting  in  the  winter  nnndis.  JU 
Port  Otway,  in  the  Gulf  of  Penas,  the  maximum  and  minimum  for  19  days,  in  thes-io 
of  June,  were  51^  and  27i^. 

Of  the  TIDES. — High  water,  at  most  parts  of  this  coast,  takes  place  within  half  n  be 
on  either  side  of  noon.  The  stream  is  inconsiderable,  and  the  rise  and  frll  rarely  ntr; 
than  6  feet. 

'  The  variation  of  the  compass,  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  strak,  is  23|^;  it  ?r 
Henry,  21°  ^  at  Port  Sauta  Barbara,  19° ;  Xavier  Island,  20° ;  and  at  Port  Otwaj, :.« 

Of  the  Interior  Sounds  and  Channels  hetweem  the  Strait  cfMagalhaems  and  the  0* '; 

Pettas. 

The  western  coast,  between  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  and  the  Gulf  of  Penas,  is  fyrrr: 
by  a  succession  of  islands  of  considerable  extent,  the  largest  of  which,  WeEingtDB  ba: 
occupies  a  length  of  coast  of  138  miles.  It  is  separated  from  the  main  by  the  Mesier  *.*. 
Wide  Chaioela;  and  from  Madre  de  Dios  by  the  Gulf  of  Trinidad.  Madre  de  I  > 
which  is  probably  composed  of  several  islands,  has,  for  ito  inner  or  eastern  bonndsn.  l.- 
Conceptioo  Strait. 

HANOVER  ISLAND  has  the  Sarmiento  and  Esteven  Channels  on  ks  eastpn  5>' 
and  on  the  south  is  separated  from  Queen  Adelaide  Archipelago  by  Lord  NelBon  S&u. 
which  communicates  by  Smyth  Channel  with  the  Strait  of  Magathaens. 

SMYTH  C;HANNI*:L  commences  in  the  stnit  at  Beanlbrt  Bay,  on  the  eastcn^' 
of  Cape  Phillip,  N.  78°  £.,  5^  miles  from  which  are  the  Fairway  Isles ;  and  ai  1 1'-* 
more  than  6  miles  from  the  cape,  on  the  west  shore,  is  the  anchorage  of  Deep  Hir^' 
the  entrance  of  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  The  anchorage  is  about  Inlf  i  ^-^ 
within  the  head,  off  the  entrance  of  a  lagoon,  in  from  30  to  35  fiithoms.  North  sad  9c-== 
of  the  port  are  inlets,  each  one  mile  deep.  In  entering,  there  is  a  pttftch  of  kdp  »  ^ 
starboard  hand,  and  the  shore  is  fronted  for  a  ahoit  distance  off  by  rocks. 

GOOD'S  BAY,  the  next  anchorage,  is  better  than  the  last,  the  depth  being  ine^ 
to  25  fathoms.  It  is  convenient  for  vessels  going  to  the  northward,  bat  when  boc::  z 
the  opposite  durection.  North  Anchorage  will  be  better,  from  the  depth  being  Iss:  :^- 
it  is  small,  and  the  entrance  is  more  fronted  by  rocks  than  Good*s  Bay.  It  is  not  'vt:ei- 
ed  to  anchor  in  either  of  the  above  pkices.  The  widest  and  best  channel  is  to  the  m- 
ward  of  Middle  Island.     There  is  a  plan  of  these  anchorages. 

Off  the  N.  £.  point  of  Shoal  Island  is  a  rocky  patoh,  upon  which  the  Adefaude  st:^'^ 
The  channel  for  the  next  4  miles  is  rather  intricate;  but  all  the  dangers  are  poiatni  .^ 

Opposite  to  Cape  Colworth  is  Clapperton  Inlet,  beyond  which  is  a  considenbl^  ^-  ■ 
of  low  country,  a  rare  sight  in  these  regions.  Two  miles  fiirther,  on  the  eastern  ^i:'•  - 
Hose  Harbor,  suitable  for  a  small  vessel ;  and  on  the  opposite  shore  is  ReCreat  rt ; 
fri>nted  by  low  rocky  islets.     The  depth  within  is  24  fiithoms. 

Onwards  the  channel  is  clear,  as  fiir  as  Oake  Bay,  where  the  depth  m  9  fiithoiEf  '^ 
the  anchorage  is  better  among  the  Otter  Islands,  the  depth  being  6  and  7  fathoms,  as.  ::- 
ground  clean. 

The  channel,  for  the  next  8  miles,  becomes  more  strewed  with  islands  and  rotU-- 
has  much  shoal  water  off  every  low  point.  The  coast,  also,  is  very  low  on  tbe  e^-' 
shore,  as  far  as  the  base  of  Mount  Bumey,  which  is  5800  feet  high,  and  coverei  -  - 
perpetual  snow. 

The  best  channel  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Otter  Islands,  and  between  the  Sc"" 
Isles  and  Long  Island,  for  which  the  chart  and  a  good  lookout  fur  kelp  will  be  suf .  -' 
guides. 

FORTUNE  BAY  is  at  the  south-east  extremity  of,  apparently,  an  island  is  cy/> 
trance  of  a  deep  channel,  which  is,  probably,  one  that  Mr.  Cutler,  the 
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American  Baaliog  ▼easel,  pasved  throagh,*  upon  the  BappoaitioD  of  its  leadiog  throngh 
the  land,  and  insulating  the  weatern  shore  of  Smyth  Channel,  to  the  north  of  Point  Pal- 
mer. The  latter  ia  distinguiahed  by  the  name  of  Rennel  Island.  Fortune  Bay  is  a  very 
convenient  and  good  anchorage,  the  depth  being  moderate  and  bottom  good.  The  be^t 
berth  ia  within  Low  Island,  in  from  8  to  12  fathoms.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  a  thick- 
ly wooded  valley,  with  a  freah  water  atream. 

A  league  to  the  north  of  Point  Palmer,  on  the  oppoaite  ahore,  ia  lathmua  Bay,  afford* 
ing  excellent  anchorage,  but  open  to  S.  W.,  which  here  is  not  of  much  moment,  for  the 
channel  ia  only  two  miles  wide.  The  bottom  of  Isthmus  Bay  is  formed  by  a  very  narrow 
strip  of  laud  separating  it  from  what  I  have  no  doubt  is  Snrmiento^a  Oracion  Bay.  Five 
miles  north  of  Point  Palmer  is  Welcome  Bay,  also  affording  an  excellent  place  to  anchor 
in,  with  moderate  depth  and  good  bottom.    A  plan  waa  made  of  it 

In  SANDY  BAY,  on  the  eaat  aide  of  the  channel,  and  off  Inlet  Bay,  on  the  opposite 
shore,  there  are  good  anchorages.  Both  have  a  moderate  depth,  and  are  sheltered  from 
the  prevailing  winds,  which  generally  are  north-westerly. 

It  lat  52°  1'  is  Victory  Passage,  separating  Zach  Peninsula  from  Hunter  Island,  and 
commnnicating  with  Union  Sound,  which  leads  to  the  Ancon  Sin  Salida  of  Sarmiento. 
On  the  weat  aide  of  Hunter  laland  is  Island  Bay,  with  good  anchorage  both  to  the  north 
and  aouth  of  the  islets.    The  Adelaide  anchored  in  the  latter  in  17  fathoms. 

At  the  south  extremity  of  Piazai  Island  is  Hamper  Bay,  with  anchorage  in  from  7  to 
15  fathoms.  Here  the  channel  widens  to  three  miles  and  a  half;  but  at  two  leagues 
farther  on,  near  Ceres  Island,  under  the  S.  E.  end  of  which  the  Adelaide  aiichored  in  10 
fathoms,  it  narrows  to  two  miles.  Rocky  Cove  is  not  to  be  recommended,  and  Narrow 
Creek  seems  confined. 

Heoce  to  the  mouth  of  the  channel,  which  acain  widens  here  to  5  miles,  and  In  which, 
during  strong  north-west  winds,  the  sea  runs  neavy,  we  know  of  no  snchorage;  but 
a  small  vessel  in  want  will  doubtless  find  many,  by  sending  her  boat  in  search.  The  Ade- 
laide anchored  among  the  Diana  Islands,  and  in  Montague  Bay,  having  paased  through 
Hey  wood  Passage.  The  northern  point  of  Piaszi  Island  ia  Sarmiento'a  West  Point, 
(Punta  del  Oeste,)  and  a  league  to  the  aouth  is  his  Punta  de  Mas-al-Oeate,  or  Point-more- 
West.  Lieutenant  Skyring  concludes  the  journal  of  his  survey  of  Smyth  Channel  with 
the  following  remarka : 

»*  So  generally,  indeed,  do  the  northerly  winds  prevail,  that  it  would  be  troublesome 
even  for  a  working  veesel  to  make  a  paasage  to  the  northward;  but  it  is  a  safe  channel 
for  amall  craft  at  any  time.  The  tides  are  regular:  the  rise  and  fall  at  the  southern  en- 
trance isi  8  and  9  feet,  but  at  the  northem  only  5  and  6.  The  flood  tide  alwavs  sets  to 
the  nortliwiurd,  and  the  strength  of  the  stream  ia  from  half  to  one  mile  and  a  half  an  hour; 
so  that  a.  veasel  is  not  so  likely  to  be  detained  here  for  any  length  of  time,  aa  she  would  be 
in  the  Strait  of  Magalhaena,  where  there  is  little  or  no  assistance  felt  from  westerly  tidesi 
The  channel  besides  is  comparatively  free  from  sea,  and  the  winds  are  not  so  tempestn 
ous."— [Skyring's  MS.] 

As  the  sounds  within  Smyth  Channel  will  never  be  used  for  any  purpose  of  navigatiou, 
little  need  be  said  in  a  work  destined  solely  for  the  uae  of  ahipping  frequenting  the  coaat. 
The  chart  will  be  auflficient  to  refer  to  for  every  purpose  of  curioaity  or  information. 
They  possess  many  anchorages  for  small  vessels,  aJfording  both  aheltor  and  secnrity. 

Sarmiento  on  his  thml  twat  voyage  to  discover  a  passage  through  the  land  into  the 
Strait  of  Magalhaens,  gives  a  detailed  and  very  interesting  account  of  his  proceedings. 
All  his  descriptions  are  so  good,  that  we  had  no  hesitation  in  assigning  positions  to  those 
places  he  mentions,  to  all  of  which  his  names  have  been  appended.  Cape  Ano-nuevo 
cannot  be  mistaken,  and  the  description  of  his  Ancon  Sin  Salida  is  perfect.  He  says 
**the  Morro  of  Ano-nuevo  trends  round  to  the  S.  E.  and  S.  S.  E.  for  a  league,  to  the  first 
water  ravine  that  descends  from  the  summit.  In  an  east  direction  from  this,  appears  a 
large  mouth  of  a  channel,  about  two  leagues  off.  We  went  to  it,  and  found  it  to  be  a 
bay  without  a  thoroughfare,  forming  a  cove  to  the  north,  about  a  league  deep;  so  that, 
finding  ourselves  embayed,  we  returned  to  the  entrance,  which  we  had  previously  reached 
with  great  labor  and  fiitigue.  This  bight  has  four  islets.  The  bay,  from  the  islets  to  the 
westward,  has  a  sandy  beach,  backed  by  a  low  country  for  more  than  a  league  and  a  half 
to  the  Morro  of  Ano-nuevo.*' 

The  anchorages  that  were  used  by  the  Adelaide  upon  the  examination  of  the  interior 
sounds,  were  as  follows: 

LEEWARD  BAY,  exposed,  and  being  upon  the  leeward  shore,  is  not  to  be  recom* 
mended. 

WHALE  BOAT  BAY,  about  one  mile  to  the  east  of  Grey  Cape. 


*  We  met  this  intelligent  person  two  or  three  diffurent  time  whilst  employed  upon  the  survey, 
and  received  much  valuable,  and  what  afterwards  proved  to  be  correct,  information  from  him, 
which  I  am  here  macb  gratified  to  have  an  opportunity  of  acknowledging.^ P.  P.  K.] 


.\ 
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A  sinafl  cofe  od  the  north  shore  of  Khrke  Nairowa,  tkaat  a  mile  to  the  ewt  of  Cipe 
Retford. 

FOG  BAY,  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  the  east  end  of  Kirke  Namm. 

£AST£R  BAY,  a  convenient  anchorage  within  White  Narrows. 

The  Canal  of  the  Mountains,  nearly  40  miles  long,  is  bounded  on  each  side  fay  die  La 
snow-capped  Cordillera,  the  western  side  being  by  very  much  the  higher  land,  aad  iaf- 
ing  a  glacier  of  20  miles  in  extent,  running  pamllel  ^vith  the  canaL  Eighteen  milegtr.-: 
Cape  Earnest,  where  the  canal  commences,  the  channel  is  contracted  to  the  wxri  1 
about  half  a  mile;  other^^ise  its  width  is  from  one  to  two  miles. 

WORSLEY  BAY  AND  SOUND  extend  lomUee  into  the  land. 

LAST  HOPE  INLET  is  40  miles  in  length.  Its  mouth  is  3^  milea  wide,  bmn^ 
miles  the  bre>adth  is  contracted  by  islands  to  less  than  a  mile,  tlie  channel  being  5  u  14 
fiithoms  deep.    Beyond  this  narrow  the  sound  trends  to  the  W.  N.  W. 

Tbese  islets  were  covered  with  black- necked  swans,  and  the  sound  generaDr  ii  vsi 
stocked  with  birds. 

DISAPPOINTMENT  BAY.— The  land  at  the  bottom  is  very  low,  and  tbicLhr  n- 
vered  with  stuDted  wood.  Mr  Kirke  traced  its  shores,  and  found  them  to  be  ionoit:  .f 
a  flat  stony  beach,  and  the  water  so  shaDow  that  the  boat  could  seldom  approach  it  vrii^ 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  A  considerable  body  of  water  was  noticed  by  hhn  over  the  km  kA 
probably  a  larger  lafoon,  for  it  communicates  with  the  bay  by  a  rapid  sttvam  50  tl*^ 
wide.  No  hi|^  land  was  seen  in  an  easterly  direction;  so  that  the  country  between  Df- 
appointment  Bay  and  the  eastern  coast  may  probably  be  a  continued  p*""p*i  or  phia,itt 
the  coast  of  Eastern  Patagonia. 

OBSTRUCTION  SOUND  extends  for  thir^  miles  in  a  south  by  Mst  diiectiM.  c: 
then  for  fifteen  more  to  the  W.  S.  W.,  where  it  terminates.  It  ia  aepanted  trom  at 
bottom  of  Sky  ring  Water  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  perhaps  twelve  milea  acraaa.  Some  wtss 
was  seen  from  a  height,  about  six  miles  off,  in  the  intervening  space,  bat  the  shores  wet 
80  carefully  traced  that  Lieutenant  Sky  ring,  who  examined  it,  feels  aatiBfied  that  note- 
munication  exists.  This  question,  however,  will  probably  be  set  at  reat  by  Captaia  ts^ 
roy,  during  his  intended  voyage. 

A  large  plan  was  made  of  these  sounds,  to  which  a  reference  will  gire  eveiy  docK 
ioformation. 

SARMIENTO  CHANNEL,  communicating  between  the  east  aide  of  Pimib^ 
and  Staines  Peninsula,  continues  to  the  northward  of  the  mouth  of  Peel  Inlel,  whrrt  i 
joins  the  San  Estevan  ChanneL  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Islands  of  Vafia^ 
ver  and  Esperanza.  Between  these  is  a  passage  nearly  a  league  wide,  bot  atrewcd  n: 
iskinds* 

RELIEF  HARBOR,  at  the  south  end  of  Vancouver  Island,  is  a  convenient  isd^T^ 
age;  but  the  best  hereabouts  is  Puerto  Bueno,  first  noticed  by  Sanniento.  It  afibrdsA' 
cellent  anchorage  and  a  moderate  depth  of  water,  the  latter  of  very  unaanal  occarrv-^- 
A  small  cove,  round  the  north  point,  called  Schooner  Cove,  is  well  adapted  fort b:;^ 
vessel,  and  may  be  used  in  preference  even  to  Puerto  Bueno. 

In  SAN  ESTEVAN  CHANNEL,  Escape  Bay,  alUiough  small,  is  convcuessi^ 
well  sheltered.  Opposite  the  south  end  of  Esperansa  Island  is  the  <ieep  opeB^i:  t 
Ellen  Bay,  which  may  probably  be  a  channel  passing  through  and  dividing  Hanover  ^- 
and.  To  the  north  the  anchorages  of  Rejoice  HarU>r  and  Anchor  Bay  are  comaiaciK! 
and  useful. 

PEEL  INLET  extends  in  for  7  leagues,  communicating  with  Pitt  Channel  ac:  ^ 
sukting  Chatham  Island,  which  is  separated  from  the  N.  end  of  Hanover  Island  b^  a  rs> 
tiouation  of  the  Snrmieoto  and  San  Estevan  Channels,  of  which  the  principal  fie^<-'^  - 
the  Guia  Narrows.*  These  narrows  are  6  miles  long,  and,  exceptuig  the  north  rv. 
where  it  is  only  one-fifth  of  a  mile  wide,  are  from  half  to  one  mile  broad.  The  tide^  '^  "^ 
are  not  very  rapid.  High  water  at  full  and  change  takes  place  at  2h.  8m.,  the  dooc  r.> 
ning  to  the  southward.  At  the  south  entrance  of  San  Estev^  Channel,  the  reverse  fc  '^ 
case,  of  which,  for  vessels  passing  through,  some  advantage  may  be  taken. 

The  north-west  coast  of  Chatham  Island  has  many  bights  and  covea  finooted  by  ■s^> 
among  which  is  Guard  Bay,  where  the  Adelaide  anchored;  but  the  const  ia  tooei^kx^- 
to  the  sea  and  prevailing  winds,  to  oflfer  much  convenient  or  even  aecnre  shelter. 

The  north-west  points  of  Hanover  and  Chatham  Islands  are  more  than  tea  waAaeci 
and  midway  between  them  is  situated  Sarmiento*s  Innocents  Islaad  (lik  de  U  .^^ 
centos.) 

CONCEPTION  STRAIT  separates  Madre  de  Dice  and  its  island  to  the  seai*:- 
from  the  main  land.  It  commences  at  Cape  Santiago,  in  lat.  50 i^,  and  joins  the  V  v 
Chnnnel,  or  Brazo  Ancho  of  Sarmiento  in  50^  5'.  On  the  west  side  (the  eastern  r«» 
of  Madre  de  Dios)  are  several  convenient  anchorages,  particularly  Walker  Bay,  a  ^:  * 


*  So  called  after  Sarmiento's  boat.    It  was  bv  this  mate  he  pasaed  down  to  the 
bis  Aacoo  Sia  Saiida.    He  describes  it  as  a  nanow,  300  pacca  wide. 


L. 
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the  north  of  Poiot  Micbaol,  and  Tom  Bay,  rU  of  which  beinn;  on  the  weather  shore,  af- 
ford secure  anchorage ;  but  the  squalls  off  the  high  land  are  not  less  felt  than  in  other 
paits. 

ST.  ANDREW  SOUND  is  four  leagues  wide;  but  the  mouth  is  much  occupied  hj 
the  Canning  Isles,  upon  the  northernmost  of  which,  at  the  south-west  end,  is  Portland 
Bay,  a  good  anchorage  for  a  small  Tessel,  in  9  fathoms.  The  principal  entrance  of  St. 
Andrew  Sound  is  to  the  north  of  Chatliam  Island.  It  is  5  miles  wide,  and  at  6  leagues 
within,  divides  into  two  arms ;  the  northern  one  is  5  er  6  leagues  long,  and  terminates; 
but  the  southern  channel,  which  is  Pitt  Channel,  trending  behind  Chatham  Island,  com- 
muoicates,  as  before  mentioned,  with  PhoI  Inlet. 

The  anchorage  of  Expectation  Bay,  5  leagues  within  the  sound,  at  the  east  extremity 
of  the  Kentish  isles,  was  used  by  the  Adelaide  in  her  examination  of  these  inlets. 

At  POINT  BRAZO  ANCHO  the  Gulf  of  Trinidad  commences,  and  the  Conception 
Strait  terminates ;  for  its  continuation  to  the  north-east  bears  the  name  of  Wide  Channel, 
which  is  40  miles  long,  and  from  1|  to  3i  miles  broad. 

At  SAUMAREZ  ISLAND  it  joins  the  Mesier  Channel,  and  to  the  N.  £.  communi- 
cates with  Sir  George  Eyre  Sound,  which  is  40  miles  long,  and  with  an  average  breadth 
of  4  miles.  Near  the  entrance  on  the  east  side  was  found  a  large  rookery  of  seals,  and 
another,  13  miles  farther  up,  on  the  same  side,  in  iut.  48'^  21'. 

The  southern  end  of  the  Mesier  Channel,  for  nearly  10  leagues,  is  named  Indian 
Reach.  It  is  naiTow,  and  has  many  islets,  but  the  water  is  deep.  Then  follows  English 
Narrows,  12  miles  long,  and  from  half  to  one  mile  find  a  quarter  wide ;  but  many  parts 
are  contracted  by  islands  to  400  yards.  The  passage  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  chan- 
nel, to  the  westward  of  all  the  isLmds. 

From  the  north  end  of  the  narrows  to  the  outlet  of  the  Mesier,  at  Tarn  Bay,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Penas,  a  distance  of  75  miles,  the  channel  is  quite  open  and  free  from  all  imped- 
iment. 

THE  ANCHORAGES  in  the  Wide  and  Mesier  Channels,  are  more  numerous  than 
we  have  any  account  of.  Those  occupied  by  the  Adelaide  in  her  course  through,  are  tB 
follows.  vi2. : 

FATAL  BAY,  in  Int.  47^  55'  on  the  western  shore,  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  chan- 
nel, insulating  Millar  Island.     This  bay  is  open  and  exposed. 

ISLAND  HARBOR,  on  the  east  shore,  in  lat.  48°  6'  3",  is  a  small  but  excellent  land- 
locked anchorage,  with  good  holding  ground.  Wood  and  water  close  at  hand  and  abun- 
dance of  fish. 

WATERFALL  BAY,  in  lat.  48"^  17' ;  at  the  entrance  of  an  inlet  on  the  east  side  of 
the  channel. 

At  thie  part  of  the  Mesier  Channel  the  tides  are  regular,  and  run  6  hours  each  way, 
the  flood  settins  N.  by  W. 

WHITE  KELP  COVE,  on  the  north  side  of  Lion  Bay,  about  one  mile  within  the 
head*  is  confined,  and  only  fit  for  small  vessels. 

HALT  BAY,  on  the  east  shore,  at  the  north  end  of  the  English  Narrows,  in  lat  48° 
54'.  Here  the  flood  sets  to  the  S.  S.  E.,  and  the  tide  being  confined  by  the  narrow  width 
of  the  channel,  runs  with  considerable  strength. 

LEVEL  BAY,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  channel,  at  the  south  etid  of  the  nairows, 
is  in  lat.  49°  7'  30". 

ROCKY  BIGHT,  opposite  the  north-east  point  of  Sanmarez  Island,  m  from  17  to  12 
fathoms. 

FURY  COVE,  near  Red  Cape,  the  extremity  of  Exmouth  Promontoiy.  It  is  verr 
confined,  there  not  being  room  for  nM>re  than  two  small  vessels ;  but  the  ground  is  good, 
and  although  open  to  the  S.  W.,  it  is  a  secure  haven. 

SANDY  BAY.  on  the  west  shor^  of  Wide  Channel,  in  lat.  49°  45'  30". 

SMALL  CRAFT  BIGHT,  also  on  the  west  shore,  near  the  south  end  of  ihe  Wide 
Chnnuel,  is  of  smaU  sisse,  but  answers  every  purpose  of  a  stopping-place  for  the  night. 

OPEN  BAY,  on  the  east  shore,  opposite  the  Gulf  of  Trinidad.  The  anchorage  is 
sheltered  by  two  islands :  but  it  is  too  exposed  to  trust  a  vessel  in,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
reconi  m  ended. 

Besides  the  above  anchorages,  there  are  many  equally  convenient,  and,  perhaps,  much 
better,  that  may  be  occupied  by  vesseb  navigating  these  channels.  Every  bight  oflfers 
an  anchorage,  ancf  almost  any  may  be  entered  with  safety.  On  all  occasions  the  weather 
shore  should  be  preferred,  and  a  shelving  coast  is  generally  fronted  by  shoaler  soundings, 
atid  more  likely  to  aiford  moderate  depth  of  water  than  the  steep-sided  coast;  for  in  the 
great  depth  of  water  alone  consists  the  difficulty  of  navigating  these  channels. 

Throughout  the  whole  f  pace  between  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  and  the  Gulf  of  Pe- 
nas, there  is  abundance  of  wood  and  water,  fish,  shell  fish,  celery,  and  birds. 
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Remarks  mpon  ike  Passage  nmmd  Come  Ham,  and  to  and  from  the  Atlantic  amd  Pa  \ 

Oceans^  throu^  the  StraU  of  MagaJkaens. 


Ships  boottd  from  die  Attaa^  to saj  of  llie  poria  inlfae  PMfie.  wa  fi^k 
4MM  to  ke«p  witfaiD  100  maes  of  the  eoait  of  Eiittii'o  PMagoom,  ■■  woB  as  to  avnc 
hemwy  geo  tfaot  is  nised  bj  the  wegleriy  fsles  whidi  prevsi  to  the  et 
■I  streogth  aceordioj^  to  the  diBliocf»  from  the  ksd,  as  to  prafit  by  tiie  «BriBhlB»ei  ft  tt* 
wtad  when  fixed  io  the  westeni  board.  Near  the  coaet,  firon  Apni  to  Septe^Arr.  w» 
the  ton  has  aorth  dechnatioa,  the  winda  pretail  Baore  firom  the  W.  N.  W.  to  N.  K.  W. 
than  from  any  other  qoaitor.  Eaaterly  icalea  are  of  very  rare  oee■^«mee^  baft  cava  vbn 
tfaej  do  blow,  the  direction  being  obliquely  upon  the  eoaat,  I  do  not  uuiaiiilia  il  tf  a£  iia 
ardona  to  keep  the  land  on  board.  In  the  opposite  aeaaon,  when  the  sen  has  aoatt  >- 
elinstioo,  the  winds  will  incline  from  the  aoadiward  of  went,  nnd  troqaemAy  hkm  bar 
bat  as  the  eoast  is  a  weather  shore,  the  sea  goes  down  immediately  afrer  the  gak.  Ii 
this  season,  although  the  winds  are  generally  against  a  ship*s  making  q[«ick  piagiuR.  jr. 
■a  they  seldom  remain  fixed  in  one  point,  and  friequently  shift  baekwani  aad  fcrewin  * 
or  8  points  io  aa  many  houra,  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  change  no  as  to  kaep  dost 
m  with  the  ooaat. 

Having  once  made  the  land,  which  should  be  done  to  the  aootliward  a£  Cape  Bhaee. 
It  will  be  beneficial  to  keep  it  topping  on  the  horisoo,  until  the  entiaBoa  of  tiM  StrK  3 
Mamilhaena  be  paased. 

With  respect  to  this  part  of  the  voyage,  whedier  to  pass  throag^  tbe  Strait  le  Man 
or  round  Sfesten  Island,  much  differenee  of  opinion  exists.  Pradenea,  I  ~ 
the  latter ;  yet  I  should  veiy  reluctantly  give  op  the  opportaaity  that  b*!^^  otfor  of  Ci 
ing  the  strait,  and  therefore  of  being  so  much  more  to  windward.  With  a 
wind,  it  wouM  not  be  adviaable  to  attempt  the  atrait;  fi>r,  with  a  waatfccr  tide,  the  «t 
runs  very  cross  and  deep,  and  might  severely  injure  and  endanger  the  nafily  of  a  ssd 
▼easel,  and  to  a  large  one  do  much  damage.  In  calm  weather  it  woold  be  ntil  laerv  *2> 
prudent,  (unleas  the  western  side  of  the  strait  can  be  reached,  where  a  aiiip  anght  » 
chor.)  on  account  of  the  tide  setting  over  the  Staten  Island  side,  where,  if  it  becreyt 
secessaiy  to  anchor,  it  would  neceiaarily  be  in  veiy  deep  water,  aad  clnae  to  the  lasi 
With  a  northerly  wind  the  route  seems  not  only  practicable,  but  very  adrantageoai.  oc 
it  wouM  require  some  resolution  to  give  up  the  opportunity  so  invitingly  odered.  I  dx7 
whether  northeriy  winds,  unless  they  are  very  strong,  btow  through  the  siiait- 
ship  is  drifted  over  to  the  eastern  shores,  where,  from  the  force  of  the  tideSf  aia 
quite  unmanageable. 

Captain  Fitsroy,  whose  authority,  from  his  experience,  must  be  very  good* 
think  there  is  neither  difficulty  nor  risk  in  passing  the  strait.  The  only  daager 
exist,  and  that  may  be  an  imaginary  one,  is  the  failure  of  the  wind.  Ships  paaaia^^ 
H  from  the  aouth,  are  not  ao  liable  to  the  failure  of  the  south-westerfly  wmd,  anleas  r  > 
light,  and  then  it  will  probably  be  from  the  N.  W.  at  the  northern  end  of  the  atraic  Ts« 
anchorage  in  Good  Success  fiay,  however,  ia  admhaUy  situated,  ahooU  the  wiad  ar  t^ 
&il. 

In  passing  to  leeward  of  Staten  laland,  the  tide  race,  which  extends  for  aeaie  SeazTi 
oflT  Cape  St.  John,  at  the  N.  £•  end  of  the  isbmd,  must  be  avoided,  otheiwine  then  ex- 
ists no  dangers. 

The  anchorage  under  New- Year's  Islands,  although  it  ia  a  wild  one  aad  die  bcrc= 
bad,  and  the  tide  very  strong,  yet  offers  good  shelter  from  south-west  winda*  aad  m  j^ 
be  occupied  with  advantage  during  the  existence  of  a  gale  fix>m  that  qoarter,  iiini  r  x  ^ 
nnfiivorable  for  ships  bound  round  the  Horn. 

After  passini;  Staten  Island,  if  the  wind  be  westerly,  the  ship  should  be  kept  apee  ry 
starboard  tack,  unless  it  veers  to  the  southward  of  S.  o.  W.,  until  she  reaebes  the  brr?  jt 
of  60^  aouth,  and  then  upon  that  tack  upon  which  most  westing  may  be  made.  Ia  t:^ 
parallel,  however,  the  wind  is  thought  to  prevail  more  from  the  eastward  diaa  finom  ar' 
other  quarter.  Never  having  passed  round  Cape  Horn  in  the  summer  si^aaoix.  I  any  i . 
perhaps  be  justified  in  opposing  my  opinion  to  that  of  others ;  who,  having  tried  ^-c 
seasons,  give  the  preference  to  tiie  summer  months.  The  advantoge  of  hMig  d^ra  m  t^- 
tainly  very  gr^t,  but  from  my  experience  of  the  winda  and  weadier  daring  tfaeae  opsMsre 
aeaaons  at  port  Famine,  I  profered  the  winter  paasage;  and  in  our  subsequeaaexpci  ksr;  -^ 
It,  found  no  reaaon  to  alter  my  opinion.  Easterly  and  noitherly  winds  prevai  ia  the 
ter  off  the  cape,  whilst  southeriy  and  westerly  winda  are  constont  dnriag  tbe  aaa 
months ;  and  not  only  are  the  winds  more  favoiable  in  the  winter,  bat  they  are 
in  comparison  to  the  fury  of  the  summer  gales. 

Having  passed  the  meridian  of  Cape  Pillar,  it  will  yet  be  advisable  to  take  every  cre«*f' 
tunity  of  making  westing  in  preference  to  northing,  until  reaching  the  meridiaa  of  S^  -  :f 
84°,  which  will  enable  a  ship  to  steer  through  the  north-weaterly  winda  that 
tween  the  parallela  of  dO""  and  54<'.     (See  Hall's  South  America,  AppeHb.) 

With  reapecttothentilityof  the  Barometer  aa  an  indicator  of  the 
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perienced  off  Cape  Horn,  I  do  not  tkiink  it  can  be  considered  00  unftnling  a  guide  as  it  is 
in  the  lower  or  middle  latitudes.  Csptain  Fitzroy,  however,  has  a  better  opinion  of  the 
indications  shown  by  this  valuable  instrument ;  my  opinion  is,  that  although  the  rise  or 
&11  precedes  the  change,  yet  it  more  freouently  accompanies  it.  The  following  sketch 
of  the  movement  of  the  barometer,  and  or  the  weather  that  we  experienced,  may  not  be 
without  its  use. 

Being  to  the  north  of  Staten  Island  for  3  days  preceding  full  moon,  which  occurred 
on  the  3d  of  April,  1829,  we  had  very  foggy  weather,  with  light  winds  from  the  eastward 
and  northward,  causing  a  fall  of  the  mercury  firom  29'90  to  29*56.  On  the  day  of  full 
moon  the  column  rose,  and  we  had  a  beautiful  morning,  during  which  the  high  moun- 
tains of  Staten  Island  were  quite  unclouded,  as  were  also  those  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  At 
noon,  however,  a  fresh  gale  from  the  S.  W.  set  in,  and  enveloped  the  land  with  a  dense 
mist.  No  sooner  had  the  wind  changed,  than  the  mercury  rose  to  29*95,  but  fell  again 
the  next  morning;  and  with  the  descent  the  wind  veered  round  to,  and  blew  strong  from 
N.  W.,  with  thick  cloudy  weather  and  rain,  which  continued  until  the  following  noon, 
when  the  wind  veered  to  S.  W.,  the  barometer  at  29*54,  having  slightly  risen;  but  alter 
the  change  it  fell,  and  continued  to  descend  gradually  until  midnight,  when  we  had  a  fresh 
gale  from  the  W.  S.  W.  When  this  wind  set  in,  the  mercury  rose,  and  continued  to 
rise,  as  the  wind  veered,  without  decreasing  in  strength,  to  S.  S.  W.,  until  it  reached 
29*95,  when  it  fell  again,  and  the  weather  moderated,  but  without  any  change  of  wind. 
During  the  descent  of  the  mercury,  the  sky  with  us  was  dull  and  overcast,  with  squalls 
of  wind  and  rain,  but  on  shore  it  seemed  to  be  very  fine  sunshiny  weather. 

The  column  now  fell  to  29*23,  and  during  its  descent  the  weather  remained  the  same, 
duU  and  showery ;  but  as  soon  as  the  mercury  became  stationary,  a  fresh  breeae  set  ia 
from  the  southward,  with  fine  weather. 

After  this  to  new  moon,  the  weather  was  very  unsettled,  the  wind  veering  between  S. 
and  W.  S.  W.,  the  barometer  rising  as  it  veered  to  the  former,  and  falling  as  it  became 
more  westerly;  but  on  no  occasion  did  it  precede  the  change. 

The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  is  about  29*5. 

The  mercury  stands  lowest  with  N.  W.  winds,  and  highest  with  S.  E. 

With  the  wind  at  N.  W.,  or  northerly,  the  mercury  is  low ;  if  it  falls  to  29  inches,  or 
28'80,  a  S.  W.  gale  may  be  expected,  but  does  not  commence  until  the  column  has  ceased 
to  descend.  It  freouently,  however,  fiilis  without  being  folbwed  by  this  change.  In  the 
month  of  June,  at  Port  Famine,  the  barometer  fell  to  28-17,  and  afterwards  gradually 
rose  to  30-5,  which  wasfblbwed  by  cold  weather,  in  which  the  thermometer  stood  at  12^. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mean  temperature  and  pressure  as  registered  at  the 
Observatory  at  Port  Famine,  in  the  Strait. 


ISaa             Terapenture. 

Prwfure. 

February,  • . 
March,  •  •  •  • 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July 

August .... 

51*1 
49*4 
41*2 
35*6 
32-9 
33*0 
33*2 

29*40 
29*64 
29*57 
29*30 
29*28 
29*57 
29*28 

Of  the  Passage  to  and  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans^  hy  the  Strait  of  Magal- 

kaens. 

The  difficulties  that  present  themselves  to  navigators,  in  passing  round  Cape  Horn,  as 
well  from  adverse  winds  as  the  severe  gale  and  heavy  sea  that  they  are  exposed  to,  are  so 
great,  that  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  has  naturally  been  looked  to  as  a  route  by  which 
they  may  be  avoided.  Hitherto  no  chart  has  existed  in  which  much  confidence  coukl 
be  placed ;  but  by  the  present  survey,  the  navigation  through  it,  independent  of  wind 
and  weather,  has  been  rendered  much  easier;  since  a  correct  delineation  of  its  shores, 
and  plana  of  the  anchorages,  have  been  made;  and  in  the  preceding  pages  sufficient  de- 
■criptwna  of  them  have  been  given  to  assure  the  navigator  of  his  place,  and  Aimish  him 
^'*^     advice  as  to  his  proceedings.    The  local  difficukios,  therefore,  have  been  removed^ 
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bnt  there  remain  moch  more  serioiiB  ones,  which  I  dioiild  not  reeommeod  a  Iv^,  v 
eren  any  bat  a  yerj  active  and  fiut-aaOing  aqoare-rigged  vessel,  to  eoooonter,  uaie»  de- 
tention be  not  an  object  of  importance. 

For  a  flqoare-rig^Bd  vessel  bound  throng  the  Btrtit»  the  IbDowiiig  direeliBaB  wi£  be 
vaefbl: — 

In  the  eastern  entrance,  the  winds  will  fireqoently  &vor  a  ship's  arrival  off  the  Fk 
Narrow ;  where,  if  she  selects  a  good  anchorage  on  the  bank  which  boaods  tihe  aortLen 
side  of  the  channel,  she  may  wait  an  opportunity  of  passing  throogh  the  PirsC  Xur.v, 
and  of  reaching  Gregory  Bay ;  where  also  a  delay  may  safely  be  nuide,  for  the  parr* «« 
of  passing  the  Second  Narrow,  and  arriving  at  the  neighboriiood  i>f  Cape  Negn:  u 
which  place  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  eastern  entrance  ceases 

The  dangers  being  carefully  pfaiced  on  the  chart,  and  sufficiently  described  ia  the  ^n- 
ceding  part  of  this  memoir,  nothing  need  be  repeated  here ;  and  indeed  mach  moiK  m 
left  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  navigator. 

The  passage  of  the  First  Narrow,  the  anchorage  to  the  eastward  oC  and  iA  Grer  7 
Bay,  the  passage  of  the  Second  Narrow,  the  anchorage  to  the  north  of  KGaabeCh  Lb^ii 
and  the  passage  round  its  south  side,  have  already  been  described. 

The  tides  answer  best  for  vessels  entering  the  strait,  at  the  period  of  full  and  cfaanr*  a 
the  moon,  tince  there  are  two  westerly  tides  in  the  day.  In  the  winter  oc— on,  r  .i^ 
momins  tide  be  not  sufficient  to  carry  a  vessel  through  the  First  Narrow*  abe  mav  r^ 
turn  to  Possession  Bay,  select  an  anchorage,  and  be  secured  again  before  m^hl :  cr.  3. 
the  summer,  if  she  has  passed  the  Narrow,  and  enabled  to  anchor  for  die  tide,  there  wl 
be  sufficient  daylight  (or  her  to  proceed  with  the  foUowing  tide  to  Qroggrj  Bay.  cr  c 
least  to  a  safe  anchorage  off  the  peaked  hillocks,  on  the  north  shore. 

I  have  twice  attempted  to  pass  the  First  Narrow,  and  been  obiiged  to  reCara  to  ^ 
anchorage  in  Possession  Bay;  and  twice  I  have  passed  through  it  ag^itwt  a  stroag  farv^i^ 
blowing  directly  tlirough,  by  aid  of  the  tide,  which  runs,  in  the  narrowest  parts,  si :.? 
rate  ^  10  or  12  mites  an  hour.  When  the  tide  and  wind  are  opposed  to  each  othrr.  :> 
sea  is  very  deep  and  heavy,  and  breaks  high  over  the  decks ;  it  is,  therefeiv,  advisafi.'  ~. 
close  reef,  or  lower  the  topsails  on  the  cap,  and  drift  throogh;  for  the  tide»  if  a:  :l- 
springs,  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  carry  a  ship  to  an  anchorage,  altfaoagh  not  ^v:j> 
to  one  that  it  would  be  safe  to  pass  the  night  at.  On  this  account  it  woald  be  pradnc ;: 
return ;  for  although  the  holding  gronnd  is  exceedingly  good,  yet  to  part  in  tlie  aiglflL.  x 
drift  towards,  or  through  the  Narrow,  could  scarcely  happen  without  aocideot. 

In  leaving  the  anchorage  in  Gregory  Bay,  attention  must  be  pakl  to  the  tide^  which  as- 
tinues  to  run  to  the  eastward  in  the  Second  Narrow,  3  hours  after  it  has 
set  to  the  S.  W.  at  the  anchorage. 

With  a  leading  wind  through  the  Second  Narrow,  a  ship  will  easily 
age  off  Laredo  Bay ;  but  if  the  tide  fiiils  upon  emerging  from  it,  she  should 
berth  in  the  bay  to  the  north  of  Elizabeth  Island,  as  near  to  the  island 
to  the  westward  of  its  N.  £.  end,  to  be  out  of  the  influence  of  the  tiie.     Tlie  deisc 
water,  however,  will  be  the  best  gukle. 

Directions  to  pass  round  the  south  side  of  Elia&abeth  Island  have  already  beea  er^fz 
and  as  this  part  offers  some  dangers,  the  chart  and  the  description  ahould  be  eaictafr  rr 
ferredto. 

The  only  advice  that  seems  wanting  to  improve  the  directions  of  the  coast  fro^lLf  *. 
Fort  Famine,  is,  with  a  south-westerly  wind,  to  keep  close  to  the  weather  sbore,  iz  i<->r 
to  benefit  by  the  flaws  down  the  valleys;  but  this  most  be  doaa  with  caatioa,  ia  ct.=ci^ 
quence  of  the  squalls  off  the  high  laud,  the  violence  of  which,  to  a  person  irnaii  amwn' 
to  them,  cannot  be  well  imagined. 

The  fourth  section  gives  an  account  of  the  anchorages  between  Port  Faauae  tx 
Cape  Fro  ward,  of  which  the  only  convenient  one  for  a  ship  is  St.  Nicholas  BaT.  and  % 
which,  if  defeated  in  passing  round  the  cape,  a  ship  had  better  return;  for  it^  ea?T  ? 
reach  aB  well  as  to  leave,  and  extremely  convenient  to  atop  at,  to  wait  an  opfmctnssx  :. 
proceeding. 

From  Cape  F reward  to  the  westward,  unless  favored  by  a  fidr  wind,  it  ia  neceaavr  -3 
persevere  and  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  of  advancing  step  by  step.  T^agresn 
several  anchorages  that  a  ship  may  take  up,  such  as  Snug  Bay,  off  Wood^s  Bar.  r-if 
Cape  Coventry,  in  Fortesque  Bay,  Elizabeth  Bay,  and  Yorke  Roads.  These  ai^  ^  ■'^ 
described.  To  the  westward,  in  Croaked  Reach,  the  anchorages  are  not  so  gooc.  v.i 
excepting  Borja  Bay,  none  seem  to  otffr  much  convenience.  Bocja  Bay.  however,  b  wr . 
calculated  to  supply  tlie  deficiency,  although  for  a  square-rigged  vessel  there 
some  difficulty  in  reaching  it. 

LONG  REACH  is  both  long  and  narrow,  and  ill  supplied  with  ancli       ^ 

Such  as  they  are,  Swalbw  Harbor,  PLaya  Parda,  Marian*8  Cove,  and  iJalf  Pot  I' 
seem  to  be  the  best.  In  thick  weather,  although  the  channel  is  very  narro^r,  ret  one  s-^ 
is  scarcely  visible  from  the  other,  and  the  only  advantage  it  haa  over  odier  parts  q£  r^t 
strait  is  the  'smoothness  of  the  water.  In  Sea  Reach  there  is  a  heavy  raiiM 
a  short  and  deep  sea,  which  renders  it  very  difficult  to  beat  to  windward. 
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TAMAR  HARBOR,  ValentiDo  Harbor,  Tuesday  Core,  and  the  Harbor  of  Mercy, 
are  the  beet  aDchoragea;  and  the  latter  is  particnlarlj  eonvement  to  occupy  to  await  aa 
opportunity  of  sailing  outt>f  the  strait. 

In  the  entrance  die  sea  runs  very  heavy  and  irregularly  during  and  after  a  gBle;  so 
that  a  ship  should  not  leave  her  anchorage  in  the  Harbor  of  Mercy,  without  a  nir  or  a 
leading  wind  to  get  her  quickly  through  it* 

For  small  vesMis,  particularly  if  they  be  !bre-4nd-aft  rigged,  nuiny,  if  not  all  of  the  local 
difficulties  vanish;  and  inlets  which  a  ship  dare  not  or  cannot  approach,  may  be  entered 
with  safety,  and  anchorage  easily  obtained  by  them.    A  large  ship  will  periutpsbe  better 
off  in  entering  and  leaving  the  strait  where  there  is  open  space,  and  frequently  a  heavy 
sea ;  but  for  Sie  navigation  of  the  strait,  a  small  vesnel  has  considerahly  the  advantage. 
She  has  also  the  opportunity  of  passing  through  the  Cockbnrn  Channel,  should  the  wind 
be  north-westerly,  which  will  very  much  reduce  the  length  of  the  passage  into  the  Pacific. 
One  very  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  passage  through  the  strait,  is  the  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  as  much  wood  and  water  as  can  be  required,  without  the  least  dif- 
ficulty.   Another  great  advantage  is,  that  by  hauling  the  seine  during  the  summer  months, 
from  January  to  Afay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  or  along  the  beaches  in  Port  Famine,  at 
the  first  quarter  flood,  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish  may  be  obtained.    Excellent  fish  are  also 
caught  at  the  anchorage  with  the  hook  and  line,  at  all  seasons,  early  in  the  morning  or 
late  in  the  evening.    Fish  may  also  be  obtained  with  the  seine  at  any  other  place  where 
there  are  rivers.  Fresh- water  Bay  and  Port  ChiHant  are  equally  productive.  On  the  outer 
coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  an  excellent  fish  may  be  caught  in  the  kelp. 

Directions  for  paning  through  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens^Jrom  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantie. 

The  advantage  which  a  ship  will  derive  from  pasaing  through  the  strait,  lirom  the  Paci- 
fic to  tbe  Atlantic-^fbr  there  must  be  some  great  one  to  induce  the  seaman  to  entangle 
his  ship  with  the  land^  when  fair  vrinds  and  an  open  sea  are  before  him — ^is  vei^  great. 
After  passing  through  the  strait,  the  prevailing  winds  being  westerly,  and  more  frequently 
from  the  northward  than  from  the  soi|thward  of  west,  they  are  fair  for  his  running  up  the 
coast;  or  if  not,  the  ship  is  not  liable  to  receive  much  injury  from  the  sea,  which  is  com« 
paratively  smoolii^  whereas,  to  a  skip  pa8sin|  round  the  Horn,  tf  the  wind  be  N.  W., 
she  must  go  to  the  eastward  of  the  Falkland  Iskinds,  and  be  expoeed  to  strong  galea,  and 
a  heavy  beam  sea,  and  hug  the  wind  to  make  her  northing.  To  a  small  vessel  &e  advan- 
tage is  incakulable;  fbr,  besides  filling  her  hold  with  wckm)  and  water,  she  is  enabled  to 
escape  the  severe  weather  that  so  constancy  reigns  in  the  higher  ktitndea  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Coming  from  the  northward,  it  will  be  advisable  to  keep  an  offing  until  the  western  en- 
tt  nnce  of  the  strait  is  well  under  the  lee,  to  avoid  being  thrown  upon  the  coast  to  the  north- 
ward of  Cape  Victory,  which  is  rueged  and  inhospitable,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  a  break- 
^water  to  the  deep  rolling  swell  of  the  ocean,  is  for  some  miles  oflf  fringed  by  a  cross  hol- 
low sea  almost  amounting  to  a  rippling. 

The  land  of  Cape  Victory  is  high  and  rugged,  and  much  broken;  and  if  the  weather 
be  not  very  thick,  will  be  seen  long  before  the  Evangelists,  which  are  not  visible  above  the 
horison  from  a  ship's  deck  for  more  than  4  or  5  leagues.*  Pass  to  the  southward  of  them, 
and  steer  for  Cape  PiUar,  which  makes  Kke  a  high  island.  In  calm  weather  do  not  p^ 
too  near  to  the  cape,  for  the  current  sometimes  sets  out,  and  round  the  cape  to  the  south- 
w^ard ;  but  with  a  strong  wind  get  under  the  lee  of  it  as  soon  as  you  please,  and  steer 
along  the  shore.  In  the  night  it  will  be  advisable  to  keep  close  to  the  knd  of  the  south 
shore ;  and  if  a  patent  log  be  used,  which  no  ship  shouM  be  without,  your  distance  will  be 
correctly  known.  The  course  along  shore,  by  compass,  is  E.  |  S.,  and  if  the  weather 
be  thick,  by  keeping  sight  of  the  soudi  shmre,  there  will  be  no  diflliculty  in  proceeding  with 
aafety. 

The  Adventure  entered  the  strait  on  the  1st  of  April,  1830,  at  sunset;  and  affcer  pass- 
ing within  half  a  mile  of  the  islets  off  the  hari)or  of  Mercy,  steered  £.  |  S.,  magnetic,  un- 
der cloee-reefed  topsails,  braced  by,  the  weather  being  so  squally  and  thick  that  the  land  waa 
frequently  concealed  from  us;  but  it  being  occasbnally  seen,  ^e  water  being  quite  smooch, 
and  the  course  steadily  steered,  with  the  patent  log  to  mark  the  distance  run,  we  pro- 
ceeded without  the  least  anxie^,  although  the  night  was  dark,  and  the  squaUs  of  wind 
and  rain  freouent  and  riolent.  When  abreast  of  Cape  Tamar,  that  projection  was  clearly 
dietinguishecl,  as  was  also  the  land  of  Cape  Providence,  which  served  to  check  tiie  dis- 
tance shown  by  the  patent  k>g,  but  both  giving  the  same  results  proved  that  we  had  not 
been  subjected  to  any  current;  whereas  the  account  by  the  ship's  log  was  very  much  in 
error,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  the  squalls  and  the  long  intervals  of  light  vrinds, 
<vrhich  render  it  impossible  to  keep  a  correct  account  of  the  distance.     At  day-break  we 


*  From  the  Adventure's  deck,  the  eye  being  thirteen  feet  above  the  water,  they  were  seen  on  the 
horizon  at  the  distanoe  of  fourteen  mUes 
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were  between  Cape  MondaT  end  the  Gulf  of  Xaaltegiia;  and  at  8o*ciMk  we 
of  Pleym  Pardm,  in  which,  tftor  a  calm  di^,  the  ship  waa  anehorad. 

In  die  sumiiier  aoaaon  there  ii  no  occasion  to  anchor  anjr  where,  nnlea  t)M 
be  reiy  tempettoooa,  far  the  m^jbXB  are  abort  and  hardlj  daxh  enen^lD  rei|Bireit|! 
as  a  precantkHiaxy  nteaanrot  or  for  the  porpoae  of  procoring  wood  and  wtl»,  tJbe  bee 
place  for  which  is  Port  Famine,  where  the  beaehea  are  strewed  with  abondttce  «f  I19 
of  Well  seasoned  wood,  which  is  rery  saperior  to  the  green  wood  that  maAotbenraifei 
used. 

Notwithstanding  the  Adrentnre  experieneed  no  cmreat  in  the  westeni  part  cf  die  am 
there  is  generallT  a  set  to  the  eastward,  which  is  UMNre-or  tees  felt  accwding  to  mat 
stances.  The  cbrection  and  strength  of  the  enrrenls  are  caused  by  the  dnntioB  «' ^ 
gales. 

The  chart  will  be  asoiBcient  guide  fcr  rosseh  bonnd  thraogb  fiom  tbe  weitvardiik 
as  Laredo  Bay,  after  i^iich  a fow  directioas  will  be  neoessaiy.  The  kad  bere  ahoiidae 
kept  cloee  on  board,  to  aToid  the  reefoff  the  S.W.  end  of  Santo  Magdalene.  B«a{ifcras 
of  it,  bear  nwij,  keeping  the  N.  £.  extremity  of  Elisabeth  Island  on  the  slsiboud  bov. 
until  yen  see  Santo  Martha  in  one  with,  or  a  little  to  the  aoathward  oC  the  sootli  tmi 
of  die  Second  Narrow,  (Cape  St.  Vincent,)  which  is  the  leading  mark  fior  ihe  &ir  chu- 
nel  until  yon  pass  the  spit  of  shoal  soundings,  which  extends  aerosa  to  St.  Miphlf« 
There  are  also  riiool  soonhngs  towards  the  S.  W.  end  o€  Efisabeth  Isluid.  Atbii 
mile  off  we  had  5  fiithoms,  Cape  St.  Vincent  being  then  the  breadth  of  Saati  Minh 
open  to  the  northward  of  that  island.  Keeping  the  cape  Justin  sight  to  tbe  noithviicaf 
Santo  Martha,  steer  on,  and  pass  round  the  bw  N.  £.  extremity  of  Elizabeth  hkai  a 
which  are  several  tide  eddies.    The  tide  here  seto  across  the  channel. 

Now  steer  for  the  Second  Narrow,  keeping  Cape  Gregory,  which  willbe  jmt&cm- 
ible  as  the  low  proiecting  extreme  of  the  noidi  side  of  t£»  Second  Narrow,  oa  d»  iir- 
board  bow,  until  yon  are  three  milee  past  Santo  Martha.  The  coarse  msy  due  bei 
rected-for  the  cape,  opening  It  gradaal^  on  the  larboard  bow  as  yon  afqproacb  it,  id  ■>< 
the  shoal  that  extends  off  it. 

If  you  anchor  in  Gregory  Bay,  which  is  adfisable,  in  order  to  have  die  whole  of  tbe  vk 
for  running  through  the  First  Narrow,  haul  up  and  keep  at  a  mile  and  a  half  froath 
shore.  When  the  north  extremity  of  the  sandy  land  of  the  cape  is  in  a  line  widitfae  vtf 
extreme  of  the  hi^  table  land,  yon  will  be  near  the  anchomge;  then  shortea  mLtf 
when  the  green  stope  begms  to  open,  you  will  have  14  ftthoms :  you  may  tbea  udii. 
or  keep  away  to  the  N.  £.,  and  choose  a  convenient  depth,  taking  care  not  to  vf^at'^ 
the  ^hore,  so  as  to  bring  Cape  Gregory  to  the  southward  of  S.  by  W.  i  W.,  (by  eurngm^ 
The  best  berth  is  widi  the  cmpe  bearing  S.  S.  W. 

Hence,  to  the  First  Narrow,  the  course,  by  compass,  is  doe  N«  £•  Iqr  £.*  The  ini 
at  the  entrance,  being  low,  will  not  at  first  be  peiceived,  but  on  steering  on  yoa  wi  is 
see  some  hummocky  land,  making  like  inlands.  Theee  are  hiUs  on  the  eaaten  or  Fa^ 
puk  side  of  the  Narrow.  Soon  forwards  a  flat  low  sand-hill  will  be  seen  to  tfa«  ■«» 
waid,  and  this  is  at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Point  Barranca*  On  approaching  tbe  Noiw 
at  4  miles  off,  keep  adifly  head,  4  or  6  miles  widiin  the  east  sale  gf  die  Narrow<op«x 
the  trend  of  Point  Barranca,  by  which  you  will  avoid  the  shoal  that  extandioff  ^bv 
point.  Yon  should  not  go  into  less  depth  than  6  fothoms.  At  most  timea  of  the  tide  dn 
are  long  lines  and  patches  of  strong  ripplingii  throuc^  whidi  you  must  pass.  Tbe  da 
is  easily  distinguished  fay  the  kelp. 

When  the  diannel  durough  die  narrow  bears,  by  eompass,  N.  by  E.  i  £.,steerdini^ 
it;  and  that,  or  a  N.  N«  £•  course,  will  carry  you  through.  On  each  aide  the  hat  f 
tonds  off  for  some  distance;  but  by  keeping  in  mid-channel,  diere  in  no  danger  vtk^ 
difly  coast  be  passed,  when  reefii  extond  off  eidiM-  shore  for  some  distonre,  f»^ 
buiy  off  Cape  Orange.  The  N.  N.  £.  course  must  be  kept  until  tbe  Peak  of  C^KC^ 
ange  bears  S.,  and  die  northern  Direction  Hill  W.  S.  W.,  or  W.  by  S.  i  S.,  by  coinisa 
TImo  etoer  £•  N.  £.  for  Cape  Possessbm,  taking  care  not  to  approach  toe  aaar  nt» 
bank  off  Cape  Orange,  ortheonoon  the  north  aide  rf Possession  Bay,  for  wtitk  foichr 
must  be  consulted.  * 

For  a  email  vessel,  the  passage  tfarou|^  the  strait  from  weat  to  aaot  is  not  osh  a^ 
but  to  be  strongly  reconuneaded  as  the  best  and  safest  routo.  Indeed,  I  dank  tka^ 
sage  woald  be  <puto  as  expeditious,  and,  perfaapa,  mudi  safer,  to  enter  the  Gnlfef  I^ 
dad,  and  pass  down  the  Conception  Strait,  the  Sarmiento,  or  St.  Estovan  ChaaBBkiK 
Smyth's  Channel,  and  enter  the  strait  at  Cape  Tamar.  In  theae  ^h^nwtmi^  b«w^ 
vrinda  prevail,  and  diere  is  no  want  of  convenient  and  well-sheltered  anchonges  fa  ** 
night,  many  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  mahtedas  of  etibsi^  m^P*' 
haps  much  bettor  ones,  might  be  tonnd. 


♦  If  from  the  Second  Wanow,  N.  E,  ^  B.  vrifl  be  die  eowpam  eouras ;  bat  I 
a  sbip  haafiag  ap  to  dis  northward  until  abreast  of  Cape  Gisgocf,  and  Ihsn  to 
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TIBES. 

TIDE  it  a  periodicAl  niotioii  of  the  water  of  the  sea,  by  which  it  ebbs  and  flows  twice 
a  day.  The  fimo  generally  oootinnes  aboat  6  hours,  during  which  the  water  gradually 
rises  till  it  arrives  to  its  greatest  height;  theo  it  begpus  to  ebb^  or  decrease*  and  continues 
to  do  so  fmr  about  6  more,  till  it  has  uiUen  to  neariy  its  former  level ;  then  the  flow  begins 
as  before.  When  the  water  has  attained  its  greatest  height,  it  is  said  to  be  high  water; 
and  when  it  is  done  fidling,  it  is  called  Una  tfot^r. 

The  cause  of  the  tides  is  the  unequal  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  different 
parts  of  the  earth;  for  they  attract  the  parts  df  the  earth's  surfieu^  nearest  to  them  with 
a  greater  force  than  they  do  its  centre,  and  attract  the  centre  more  than  they  do  the  oppo- 
site surface.  To  restore  the  equilibrium,  the  waters  take  a  spheroidal  figure,  whose 
longer  axis  is  directed  towards  the  attracting  luminary.  If  the  moon  only  acted  upon  the 
water,  the  time  of  high  water  would  correspond  to  the  time  of  her  passing  the  meridian, 
following  it  by  a  given  interval,  which  would  vary  for  different  ports  on  account  of  the 
retardation  arising  from  the  various  obstractionB  the  tide  meets  with  in  the  coasts,  bays 
and  channels  through  which  it  passes ;  and  as  the  ukmu  comes  to  the  meriilian  about  49m. 
later  every  day,  the  tides  would  be  retsirded  49m.  daily :  and  it  is  on  this  prindple  that  the 
time  of  high  water  is  calculated  in  moft  books  of  navigation,  although  the  time  thus  cal ' 
culated  will  sometimes  differ  an  hour  from  the  truth,  owing  to  the  neg^ct  of  the  disturb- 
ing  foree  of  the  sun.  The  offset  of  the  moon  upon  the  tidea  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
sun,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  latter  is  vastlv  greater  than  in  the  for- 
mer ;  bat  the  sun,  being  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  earth  man  the  moon,  attracts 
the  different  parts  of  the  earth  with  nearly  the  same  force ;  whereas  the  moon,  being  at 
a  much  less  distance,  attracts  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  with  very  different  forces. 
According  tx>  the  latest  observations,  the  mean  force  of  the  sun  for  raising  the  tides  is  to 
the  mean  force  of  the  moon  as  1  to  21.  By  the  combined  effect  of  the  two  forces,  the 
tides  come  on  iooiuT  wheft  the  moon  is  in  her  Unt  and  third  quarters,  and  later  in  the 
second  taid  fourth  quarters,  than  they  would  do  if  caused  only  by  the  moon's  attraction. 
The  mean  quantiQr  of  this  aoceleratioa  and  retturdation  is  given  in  Table  B,  subjoined.  Its 
use  will  be  explained  herealker. 

The  tides  are  greater  than  common  about  thirty-six  hours  after  the  new  and  full  moon : 
these  are  called  spring  tides.  And  the  tides  are  lower  than  common  about  thirty -six 
hours  afier  the  first  and  last  quarters :  these  are  called  neap  tides.  In  the  former  case, 
the  sun  and  moon  conspire  to  raise  tfie  tide  in  the  same  place ;  but  in  the  latter,  the  sun 
raises  tlae  water  where  the  moon  depresses  it.  When  the  moon  is  in  her  perigee^  or 
nearest  approach  to  the  earth,  the  tides  rise  higher  than  they  do,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, at  other  timee ;  and  are  lowest  when  she  is  in  her  apogee*  or  farthest  distance 
from  Uie  earth.  The  spring  tides  are  greatest  about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  in  March 
and  September,  and  the  neap  tides  are  less.  All  these  things  wouki  pbtain  exactly,  were 
the  whole  surfiiee  of  the  eartii  covered  with  sea;  but  the  interruptions  caused  by  the 
continents,  iskinds,  shoals,  &c.,  entirely  alter  the  state  of  the  tides  in  many  cases.  A  small 
inlaiai  sea,  such  as  the  Mediterranean  or  Bahio,  is  tittle  subject  to  tides,  because  the  actiou 
of  the  sun  and  moon  is  always  neariy  equal  at  the  extremities  of  such  seas.  In  very  high 
latitudes  the  tides  are  inoonsiderable. 

Observatioos  of  the  tidea  have  been  made  at  Brest,  by  wder  of  th4  French  government, 
during  a  great  number  of  years ;  and  upon  these  observations  La  Place  has  deduced, 
from  nis  theory,  the  corrections  in  the  times  of  high  water,  and  in  die  height  of  the  tide, 
on  account  of  the  declinations  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  their  various  distances  from  the 
earth.  Within  a  few  years  the  British  government  have  directed  that  observations  of 
this  kind  should  be  OMde  at  the  naval  stations  on  the  coasts  of  Elngland,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  a  multitnde  of  observations  have  been  obtained,  particuhrfy  at  the  port  of 
London.  Mr.  Lubbock  has  deduoed,  from  these  kst  observations,  a  set  of  tables  for 
compvting  the  tides  at  London,  with  the  necessary  corrections  on  aocount  of  the  situa- 
tions and  distaaees  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Mr.  Whewell  has  likewise  formed,  with  much 
labor,  a  chart  of  the  cotidal  lines  in  the  Atlantic,  Indian,  and  part  of  the  Pacific  Oceans ; 
these  \i$u9  being  emve  lines  drawn  through  all  the  adjacent  places  ofthcoocan  tMch  have 
high  footer  ai  Ae  same  time^  as,  for  instance,  at  1  o*cleok  on  some  given  day,  at  the 
time  of  new  moon.  These  taUea  and  chart  are  published  m  the  Tsaasaotwns  of  the 
Koyal  Society  of  London  for  1831, 1633, 1834,  &c.  They  are  loo  extensive  to  be  insext- 
ed  in  this  worii. 

From  observations  which  have  been  made  at  vuioos  times  aad  by  many  persons,  the 
timea  of  hidi  water,  on  the  dara  of  new  and  full  moon,  m  the  most  noted  places  of  the 
globe,  have  beea  collected.  These  times  are  usually  put  in  a  table  against  the  names  of 
die  pbcea,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  as  in  the  tide  table  of  the  collectbn  accompa- 
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vymg  this  work.    By  means  of  it  the  tunes  of  hidi  water  nrnj  be  IbaDd  W  varisvs  m^ 
thods.    The  most  common  rule  prescribed  fixr  ttus  porpose,  in  books  oC  wngplMis  a 
that  depending  on  the  golden  number  and  epacti  the  tide  being  snpposed  to  be 
veturded  every  day.    This  method  will  sometimes  differ  two  honrs  frooi  the 
this  reason  it  is  net  inserted ;  bat,  instead  of  it,  we  shall  make  the  csIcvIbsh 
acQoined  tables  A,  B,  and  the  Nautical  Atananac*    By  this  method  the  time  a( 
ter  may  be  obtained  to  a  greater  degree  of  exactness  than  from  our 

RULE. 

Find  the  time  of  the  moon*s  poming  to  the  meridian  at  Greenwich*  €mi  tbe  ^«en  ^. 
in  the  Nsntwal  Almanac.     Enter  TaMe  A,  and  find  the  longitaile  of  tlie 
the  left  hand  coinmn,  correspondiDg  to  which  is  a  number  of  minatiee  feo  be 
the  time  of  passing  the  meridian  at  Greenwicht  by  addimg  when  in 
gubtracAng  when  in  eatt  longitude ;  thjp  sum  or  difference  will  be  oMuij  tbe 
the  moon  passes  die  meridian  of  the  given  place.     With  this  time  "^  "^ 

tske  out  the  corresponding  correction,  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
meridian  of  the  place  of  observation,  by  adding  or  sobtracting,  aoconliBg  to  the 
of  the  table. 

To  this  corrected  time  aod  die  time  of  foil  aea  on  die  full  and  change  days  ; 
win  be  the  time  of  high  water,  at  the  given  place,  reckoning  from  the  ooon  of  dH  fi«A 
day.  If  this  sum  be  greater  than  12h.  24m.,  you  must  subtract  1^.  24aB«,  froa  u.  la: 
die  remainder  will  be  the  time  of  high  water  nearly,  reckoning  from  tlse  enasc 
if  it  exceed  24h.  48m.,  you  must  subtract  24h.  48m«  from  that  sum,  mmA  die 
will  be  the  time  of  high  water,  reckoning  from  the  same  noon«  nearly. 

EXAMPLE  I.  ^ 

Required  the  time  of  high  water  at  Charleston,  (S.  C.,)  March  17, 1836,  m  the 
noon,  ciril  account. 

By  the  Nautical  Almanac,  I  find  that  the  moon  passes  tfa<#mefiJiMi 
Oh.  21m. ;  to  this  I  add  11m.,  taken  from  Table  A.  eorresponding  to  the 
Charieston.  With  die  sun.  Oh.  32mM  I  enter  Table  B,  and  find  (by  taking  fupituca 
parts)  that  the  correction  is  Oh.  9m.,  which  is  to  be  subtracted  from  Oh.  3Swi..  (hecsv 
fmmediateh'  over  it,  in  the  table,  it  is  marked  tub. ;)  to  the  remainder.  Oh.  HJm  .  I  »>: 
the  time  of  high  water,  on  the  fall  and  change  days,  7h.  15m.,  (which  ia  fiHmd  b  thr  a> 
table  at  the  eod  of  this  collection ;)  the  sum,  7h.  3dm.,  is  the  mean  time  of  high 
the  afternoop  of  {Aarch  17,  1836,  ciril  account. 

EXAHTLE  n- 

Required  the  time  of  high  water  at  Portfand,  (Maine,)  May  23, 1836,  ia  die 
civil  account. 

By  the  Nautioal  Almanac,  die  moon  will  pass  the  meridian  of  Oreeeirich  aft  € 
ei  minutes,  P.  M*     The  eorraction  from  Table  A,  ooireepondiiig  to  70^,  (the 
of  Pordand,)  is  9m*,  which,  being  added  to  6h.  21m.,  gives  the  time  of  the 
ing  at  Pordand  6h,  30nK,  nearly.    The  number  in  '^hle  B,  eorrespoDdiiig  to 
is  49m.,  which  is  to  be  subtracted  from.  6h.  30m.  (because  immedfaiteiy  ovev 
table,  is  marked  tub.)    To  the  diflference,  5h.  41m.,  1  add  the  time  of  hi^ 
full  and  change  dsys,  lOh,  46m.,  and  the  sum  is  16h»  26m. ;  oonsequeetly  the  high  i 
is  at  16h.  26m.  past  noon  of  May  23 ;  that  is,  at  4h.  26m.  A.  M.  of  May  24;  ead  by 
tracting  12h.  24m.  from  16h.  26m«,  we  have  4h.  2mM  which  wiB  be  mjei||  she  na 
hidi  water  on  the  afternoon  of  May  23,  1836, 

In  this  manner  we  may  obtain  die  time  of  hi|^  water4  at  any  pheo,  to  a 
degree  of  accuracy.    But  the  tides  are  so  mnch  influenced  by  the  winds, 
that  the  calculated  times  will  sometimes'difier  a  little  from  the  truth. 

Many  pikts  reckon  the  time  of  hig^  water  by  the  point  of  the  ooopne 
upon  at  that  time,  allowing  45  minutes  for  each  point.    Thus,  op  the  frill  and 
if  it  is  high  water  at  noon,  they  say  a  north  and  south  moon  makea  full 
llh.  16m.,  they  say  a  S.  by  £.  or  N.  by  W.  moon  makes  frifl  sea;  and 
lor  any  odier  time.    But  it  is  a  very  inaccurate  way  oi  finding  the  time  of  firil 
hearing  of  the  moon,  eac^  in  placea  where  it  is  high  water  about 
change  dsya. 

When  yon  hare  not  a  Nautical  Ahnanac,  you  may  find  the  time  of  hig^ 
means  of  the  fottowmg  Tablss  C  and  D ;   and  ahhoogh  the  fimer  mxhud  k 
accurate,  yet  the  latter  may  be  useAil  in  many  cases.    Tocafeulate  the  tsme  of  firiissaw 
method,  obserye  the  fottowing  rule : — 
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RULE. 

Enter  Table  C,  and  take  9ut  the  number  which  stands  opposite  to  the  year,  and  under 
the  month  for  which  the  tide  is  to  be  calculated.  This  number,  added  to  the  day  of  the 
month,  will  give  the  moon's  age,  rejecting  30  when  the  sum  exceeds  that  number. 
Against  her  age,  found  in  the  left  hand  column  of  Table  D,  is  a  number  of  hours  and 
minutes,  in  the  adjoined  column,  which  being  added  to  the  time  of  high  water  at  the 
given  places,  on  the  full  and  chinge  days,  will  give  the  time  of  high  water  required,  ob- 
serving to  reject  12h.  24m.,  or  24h.  48m.,  when  the  sum  exceeds  either  of  those  times. 

We  shall  work  the  two  preceding  examples  by  this  rule. 

EXAlfFIiE  III. 

Required  the  time  of  hi^^  water  at  Charieston,  (S.  C.,)  March  17, 1836,  in  the  after- 
noon, civil  account. 

In  Table  C,  opposite  1836,  and  under  March,  stand  1.3,  which  being  added  to  the  day  of 
the  month  17,  gives  30,-  and  by  subtracting  30,  leaves  0,  the  moon*s  age :  opposite  0,  in 
Table  D,  is  Oh.  Om.,  which  added  to  7h.  15m.,  the  time  of  high  water  on  the  fiill  and 
change  days,  eives  7h.  15m.  for  the  time  of  high  water ;  differing  23  minutes  from  the 
former  method. 

EXAMPLE  IV. 

Required  tlie  time  of  high  water  at  Portland,  (Maine,)  May  23, 1836,  in  the  afternoon, 
civil  account. 

In  the  Tabte  C,  opposite  1836,  and  under  May,  stand  15,  which  being  added  to  the  day 
of  the  month  23,. gives  (by  neglecting  30)  the  moon's  age  8  :  opposite  to  this,  in  Table 
D,  is  5h.  39m.,  which  being  added  to  lOh.  45m.,  the  time  of  high  water  on  the  full  and 
change  days,  ffives  16h.  24m.,  from  which  subtracting  12h.  24m.,  there  remains  4h.  Om. 
for  the  time  of  full  sea  May  23,  1836.    This  diflfers  2  minutes  from  the  former  method. 

In  the  third  column  of  Table  D  is  given  the  time  of  the  moon's  coming  to  the  meridian, 
for  every  day  of  her  age.  Thus,  opposite  11  days  stand  8h.  57m.,  which  is  the  time  of 
her  coming  to  the  meridian  on  that  day.  This  table  may  be  of  some  use  when  a  Nauti- 
cal Almanac  cannot  be  procured ;  but,  being  calculated  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
moon  moves  uniformly  in  the  equator,  the  tMe  cannot  be  very  accurate.  The  numbers 
ill  this  table  are  reckoned  from  noon  to  noon :  thus  Ih.  A.  M.  is  denoted  by  13h.;  2h. 
A.  M.  by  14.,  &c. 

The  time  of  new  moon  is  easily  found,  by  subtraclang  the  number  taken  from  Table 
C  from  30.  Ex.  Suppose  it  was  required  to  find  the  time  of  new  moon  for  May,  1836. 
By  examining  the  table,  we  find  the  number  corresponding  to  that  time  is  15 ;  Uiis  sub- 
tracted from  30,  leaves  15 ;  therefore  it  will  be  new  moon  tae  Idth  May,  1836. 

When  the  time  of  high  water  is  known  for  any  day  of  the  moon*s  age,  we  may  firom 
theii«0  find  the  time  of  high  water,  on  the  full  and  change  days,  by  the  following 

RULR, 

Find  .the  time  of  the  moon's  coming  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac.  To  this  time  apply  the  corrections  taken  from  the  Tables  A  and  B,  (in  the 
eame  manner  as  directed  in  the  precedinc  rule  for  finding  the  time  of  high  water;)  sub- 
tract thia  corrected  time  firom  the  observed  time  of  high  water,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
the  time  of  hi|^  water,  on  the* full  and  change  days. 

Note- — If  the  time  to  be  subtracted  be  greater  than  the  observed  time  of  full  sea,  you 
must  increase  die  latter  by  12h.  24m.,  or  by  24h.  48m.,  nearly. 

SEAIIPI.E. 

Suppoee  that,  on  the  17th  March,  1836,  the  time  of  high  water  at  Charieston,  (S.  C.,^ 
IB  Iband  to  be  at  7h.  38m.  P.  M. ;  required  the  time  of  high  water  on  the  full  ana 


change  daTs* 

We  find,  as  in  Example  I.,  preceding,  that  the  number  to  be  subtracted  is  Oh.  23m.; 
teking  thia  from  7h.  38m.,  leaves  7h.  15m ^  which  is  the  time  of  high  water  on  the  full 
and  change  days. 

When  we  have  no  Nautical  Almanac,  we  may  find  the  time  of  high  water,  on  the  full 
and  change,  by  means  of  the  Tables  C  and  D ;  for  in  the  f9urth  example  we  find,  by 
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Tftble  C,  that  the  moon's  age  was  8.  correapondnnjr  to 
Table  D,  ia  5h.  39id.;  thia,  anbUacted  ii1>iD  the  time  gf 
it  by  ISh.  24m^(becaiiae  the  sum  to  be  aobtracted  is  die 
tile  time  oihi^  water  on  the  foJl  and  change  daja. 


in  the  aaeoad  dkmi 
, Rafter  iaenKc 
)gifMl(ML45iuk 


Tabu  C« 


This  TabU  ufarfmdmg  (he  MiHm\ 

Age. 

Add  the  nunber  taken  fiom  the  ta- 
ble to  the  day  of  the  month ;  the 
aom  (rejecting  30  or  60,  if  ne- 
ceaaaiy,)  will  be  the  Moon's  Age, 
nearly. 


Tabled. 


— (- 


a^ 


*•  £  — 


D.y 


H.    I. 


6 

a 

r 


18ll9202122 


29;  1 


910 1211213 


17 19j20;21 

29"  1    i  3! 


If  2 


23t'23  24124 
5  5!  6 


9ill2ll4|l5 


1 8  20  20*22  22!24!26  26"28l2g 

1    11  31  3|  5|  7   7j  9  » 
13^13.14161618192021 


3 
13 


1848:24  25'2527|27fe9  0 
1849'  d  7  6  a  810^11 
1860l71817iai920!21 


15 


24;252( 

51  7   71 
16.1718 


1617 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


0  0 

0  35 

1  10 

1  46 

2  22 

3  01 


3 

4 
5 
6 


44 
35 
39 


0      V 
0    iM 

1 

i 

3 
4 
4 

5 
6 


4: 
3 


8  15 

9  19 
10  10 

10  54  j 

11  33 

12  09 


7  1: 

8  : 

9  4- 

10  ;i 

11  e: 
\i  :: 


u 


le 


27'2929   1 


kl  1    . 


8|l0 

1921 

2   31 


IO.III2 
21^122 

3  5 
12|l4|l4!l6 

23p4'25p7j27 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
291 


12  44 

13  19 

13  54 

14  31 

15  11 

15  56 

16  49 

17  57 

19  17 

20  32 

21  33 

22  22 

23  04 

23  42 

24  00 


> 


9i 


13 
13 
14 
lo 
16 
17 
17 
18  4: 
•  19  ' 
»  ? 

:«  •' 

21   if 
24  > 


In  all  the  preceding  calcuUtiona  of  the  time  of  high  water,  we  faaife  neriectad  tbe  f- 
rection  arising  from  Sie  variation  of  the  distances  S[  the  sun  and  moonnaaDtkeiii^ 
and  from  the  different  declinationa  of  those  objects.  These  canaes  migfat  prodsct  it* 
rection  of  lOm.  or  12m.  in  the  time  of  high  water,  and  aometimea  mere;  faotia^Baai- 
eonrection  will  be  much  leas,  and  may  fhereibre  be  neglected. 
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T  A  B  Ii  E, 

^kthriiig  (he  TIMES  of  HIOH  WATER,  at  the  Fuil  and  Change  ofOtt  Moon,  cA 
(Ke  principal  Porti  and  Harhcm  on  the  Coasts  of  North  and  South  America^  mOi  (ht 
vertical  nse  of  the  tide  in  feet. 


PE.ACB9. 


lAmazon  Klter  (Pant.) 

.melia  Island,  (8c.  MAry*s]f.... 

lAnnapolia  (N.  Scotia) 

Unn,  Cape 

lAnnapoiia,  (Maryfand) 

indrews,  St 

jAnticosti  (W.  end) 

lApple  River,  (dt.  Lawrence)... 
lAiigastine,  St. 


B 


road  Bay 

aver  Harbor.* 

Haain  of  Minea,  via. 

Windsor 

Se^ed  lafea  Harbor 
Cag>e  Split 

Barnstable  Bay 

Berbice 

Belle  Isle,  Straits  of. 

Beaufort,  (N.  C.) 

Bermuda 

Boetun  (town) .... 

Buzzard's  Bay.... 


....»••*• ••••*.• 


Cayenne 

Canso,  Gape 

i^anao  Harbor 

^aaco  Bay 

harles,  Cape 

0A«i.Brroif  (d.  C.) 

OhurchUl,  Cape 

Chedabacto  Bay 

Cocayne    to  Cape    Tortnentin 
and  tteiioe  to  Pietoa  Harbor 

Cod,  Cape,  RacePt 

[^aurtflT    Harbor  to   Wtnte  1. 

Bay 

[Cumberland  Basin  Port 

7rane  Uaad  (St.  Lawrence)... 


>elaware  Breakwilter 

>emer«ra«  entrance  of  River... 
Iiy  Tortu^T**  (onoertain) 


E 


astport i. 

lizabeth     Town   Point  (New 
Jersey) 


»ar«  Cape  (River) 

>rt  St.  John  (Newfoundland) 

>z  Island  (Penobscot) 

'winM  P»P  Shoals 


mvB. 


19 
7 
It 
11 
4 
10 
11 

n 

8 


7 
7 
7 
7 


30 

59 
43 
45 

45 
4 


10    45 
8    45 


3  45 

8  30 

8  45 

to  45 


45 
SI 
20 


7 
11    30 

9 

IQ    30 
5    34 


7    16 
4    30 


11    13 
8    54 


7 

7  30 

10  45 

7  40 


RISSS. 


FEBT. 
11 

7 

30 
13 


?I«iCB9. 


2.(  Gosport  (Navy  Yard)  Va. 


13 

36 

11 

31 

U 

15 

40 

11 

9 

4 

30 

11 

11 

30 

7 

6 

.53 

7 

7 

SO 

5 

11 

31 

13 

7 

55 

5 

35 


6 


9 
7 


6 
8 
7 
9 

8 


8 
13.4 

8 
71 
17 


5.10 
9 
3 


33 
5 


Gay  Head 

Q««orge*8  River.., 
Georgetown  Bar. 
Goldaborouffb 


liryn  Island  (St.  Lawrenee)... 

G^daloupe  (irregular) 

Gutof  Canao 


H 


Halifax 

Hampton  Roads ... 

Harbor  Delute , 

Hatteras,  Cap^ 

Henlopen,  Cape.... 

Henry,  Cape 

Hillsborough  Inlet. 
Holmes'  Hole....... 

Hood,  Port 

Howe,  Port 


I  J 


Tee  Cove...; 

Isle  Verte,  or  Green  Island. 
iacksoB,  Port 


(Camoraska    Isleii    St    Law. 

rence  

Kennebeck..... 

Kennebunk 


Ltfoisbouig.. 


Hachiaa 

Mahone  Bay  to  Liverpool  H*br 

Maniconagan  Bay 

Marblehead 

Martha's  Vineyard  (W.  Poitit). 

Martinico  (irregular) 

Matane  (St.  Lawrence) 

May,  Cape 

Meogeney  Bay 

Mobile  (Port) 

Monomoy  Point &. 

Moose  laland 

Vfount  Desert 

Mouthft  of  the  Mississippi 


Nantucket  (thoal).. 

7.6  Nantucket 

6     Narraganset  Bay .. 

Naaaau,  (N.  P.) .... 

New  Bedford 


TIXB. 


&     M. 

7  37 

10  45 
7 

11 
9 

11  45 

8  30 


7  30 

8  15 
13 

9 

7 
7 
7 


16 

40 

30 

n  48 

7  30 

8  30 


10 

8    40 
8 


4 

10  45 

11  15 


7    15 


6  45 
13  J5 

7  16 
13 

11  30 

a  30 

11  10 


lO  44 

13  30 

7  45 

6 

7  55 


BISBS. 


11 

13 

8 

8 

1 

13 

11 

30 

11 

F£CT. 

7 

9 

4 
13 

4.4 
16 

8 


8 
3.24 

5.101 

5 
3 
6 
8 


8 


9 
9 


51 


11 
6 

3.1 

6 
35 
13 

11 


3.61 
6 
7 
5 
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FLACSf. 


Newbury  port •«•«..••... 

Neir  Haven ^ 

New  J^ondon .<^..... 

New  and  Old  Ferolla  (N 

fottndland) 

Newport ........•, 

New  York  City 

Norfolk ^ ^ 


TfJIB.      1 

a. 

a.  1 

11 

15   ! 

11 

16 

8 

54 

11 

45 

7 

45 

8 

37 

8 

30  , 

1 

Jciaoock  lnlet.»««* 
Old  Point  Comfort 


•■••■••••I 


Paaaanaqnoddj . 


Penoboeot  River ^ 

PeoaaeoU  Navy  Yard 

Pillars  (St.  Lawrancc) 4 

Pisiolet  Bay 5 

PUcenda  Harbor,  (Newfound. 

land) d 

Plymoaih tl 

Portland ;  It 

Port  Kieo,  SLJaan*i |  8 

Port  Royal '  5 


9 

8 


11 
10 


PcHtsmonth .. 
Providenoe 


11 

8 


Qnebee 


R 


ReatifOQche  Harbor 3 

Rio  Janeiro '  9 

Roman,  (S.  C.) ^ i  8 

Ruaeway.  Port I  6 

Royal,  Port  ...••••« '  5 


8 


F^abla,  Cape I    8 

Sable  Uand,  North  aide \  10 

do  SoQihaide i    8 


2t 


30 
45 

45 
15 

15 
30 
10 
30 
46 
30 
26 


6    30 


30 
30 


40 

45 
46 


niT. 
10 


^lem. 


1 


••••••••»»« 


^ 8 


6.4  Sambro  Island ..^..... 

dandy  Hook ^..      7 

Savannah  light - 7 

Seal  Island 8 

6     Seven  Islanda  Harbor  (St.  Lnw. 

6         renoe) ^ 

5     Sbeepecot  River ^.... 

Sbelborne  Harbor^...^ 

Sbepody  Bay.  (St.  Lawrence), 
hip  Harbor,  Gat  of  Canno ... 
JSi.  Bartholomew's  (irregular)  .. 

3.9  :5u  Croix  River 11 

St.  John's  River,  (Florida) 8 

Sl  John's  (New  Bninswick)..J   13 

St  Msry's  Bar 7 

35     Sl  Nicholas  Hsrbor '   IS 

10     St.  Pierre  and  Miqneloa € 

2.3  St.  Salvador 3 

St.  Sioion'k  Bar  .  ..,•. ^..!     7 

Sunbury ^ ^ 8 

"Surinam  Mram's  Point) 4 

Sydney   Harbor,   (Breton    laL 


15 
15 
35 
IS 


11 


e.d 


1 

40 

9 

10 

45 

S 

8 

30 

8 

11 

30 

8 

8 

n 

13 

11 

6 
10 


17 


7 

4 

8 
6 


30 


II 


9 
7 
7 


Tampa  Ray,  (aneertain) 

Tarpaulin  Cove '  11 

Thompson  Island  (Key  West)  9 

Tobago,  (nneertain) 

Torbsy,  (Breton  Island).. *  8 

To  wnsend*  Harbor 10 

Traverse,  (St.  Lawrence,  L  niaz, 

Coudrss) 0 

Trinidad,  (Port  Spain) i  3 

1 

i 
Verm  Cm,  (only  one  tide  in  34* 

hours,  irregular) 

Vineyard  Sound.. ^. 

W 


33 


44 


45 
45 


I 


11     44 


Wood's  Hole..».-^...... 1     8 


On  ihm  ooMt  of  (he  Gulf  of  Mexico  there  an  no  tegular  tides :  tbe  wind 

lalL 


leenlnleB  tks 


LATTTUDBS  AND  liONOtTtnmS. 
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[7^u  Tabu  eoniaifu  ike  Latitudes  and  LoNoiTin)ES  of  the  mott  remarkable  Harbort^ 
blonde  8hogl$^  ^If^  4^  *^  ^^  work^  founded  on  the  kUeet  and  moil  aecurmte  Ae^ 
tronomical  Obeervadoni^  Surveys^  and  Chmris.'] 

The  Loogitttdet  are  reckooed  from  the  Meridiui  of  Graeowioh. 


Rim  St.  Cboix  to  Capb  Cavso. 


JVoea  Scotia, 


CntofSuCrauR 
Mecgoine  Island,  entnmce  St. 

John's  River, 
Cape  Spencer.. 

Gape  Chignecto .......|45 

Haute  Isle 

Annapolis  Gut 

Bryer's  Island  light 
Cflipe  Fourchu  light 
Seal  Island  light... 

Cape  Sable 

SheJbume  light. 


Coffins  Inland  light... '^ .14  03 


ii^roas  Isi  and  lights 

Sambro  Jight 

Halifax 

Sheet  Harbor  ent... 

3herbroke 

White  Head  bland 

Z&\>e  Ganao,  Cranberry  Island 

Ught 

3ablb  I.,  E.  end. . 

do         W.  end 


Lat. 
45  OOv 


45  13.5 
45  13 
18 
45  15 
44  43 
44  16 
43  49.5 
43  34 
43  34 
43  38.5 


44  20 
44  26.5 
44  38.3 

44  53 

45  08.5 
45  11,7 

45  19.5 
43  59 
43  57 


Long. 

D.     M. 

€7  03w|Mt. 


66  05 
65  55 
64  48 

64  51 

65  44 

66  33 
66  07 
65  58.51 
65  36 
65  15.51 
64  36 
64  07 
63  33 
63  35 
63  39 
63  00 
61  10 

60  57.5 

59  47.5 

60  13.6 


Cape  Gasp^, 

Cape  Rosier. 

StLouii 

Cape  Chatte. 


GxTLT  OF  St.  Lawuutgb. 


Cape  Breton, 

jrut  of  Canso,  8*.  ent. 

3ape  Hinchinbroke 

Dape  Portland 

LfOuisbui^h 

3ape   Breton 

^catari  I.,  N.  £.pt 

^lint  laland 

5iD!TKY  light *. 

3apc  Elgmont 

3ape  North 

»land  St.*  Paul,  N.  extreme.... 

^hetican  Harbor,  9it 

Seal   Island '. 

;;ape  Mabon 

fust  au  Corps  I 

;^ut  of  Canso,  N.  ent 


?ape  St.  George 

'ictou  I.,  £.  end 

do  light 

^ape  Tormentin 

Licbibucto  Harbor,  entrance., 
/ape  Eaquiminac 


Prince  Edward  I. 
'rince  Eklward  I.,  N.  cape.... 
do.  W.  point... 

led  Head 

U.  Peter's  Island 

{jllaboroagh  Bay,  ent 

Jear   Capo 

^ast  Cape 

tichmond  Bay : 

*t.  MiacoUf  entChalear  Bay... 
;apa  Peapair 


Lat 

D.     M. 

45  30  ir 
45  34 
45  49 
45  53.5 

45  57 

46  03 
46  11.5 
46  18 

46  53 

47  03 
47  14 
46  40 
46  33 
46  13 
46  00 
45  43 

45  53 
45  49 

45  41.5 

46  05 

46  43 

47  04 


47  03 
46  41 
46  36 
46  07 
46  07 
46  00 
46  38 
46  47 

48  01 
48  35.5 


Long. 

D.     M. 

61  14  w 
60  43 
60  05 
60  00 
59  48,$ 
59  43 

59  47 

60  09 
60  33 

60  37 
60 
61 
61 
61 
61 

61  38 

61  56 
63  33 
63  40 

63  50 

64  50 
64  51 


AiTor«a...  .••..•■ 


Lat 

D,      M. 

48  45.31 

48  51.7 

49  14. 
49  06 


AniiooetiloUmd, 

L  of  Anticoati,E.  pt 

do         Obserration  Bay. 

N.  pt 

W.  pt. 

Ellis' Bay  ent.... 

S.  W.  pt 

S.  pt 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Magdalen  leiande, 
Magdalen  Is.,  N.  Bird  Rock... 

Biyon  I.,  £.  pt 

East  Point , 

Entry  Island 

Amherst  I.,  S.  W.  pt 

Deadman's  I 


Long. 

n.   u, 

64  13.4 

64  14.8 

46.6 

166  48.3 


665 


49  08. 
49  39 
49  57.7 
49  53.3 
49  47 
49  33.9 
49  03.7 


47  51 
47  48 
47  37.^ 
47  17 
47  13 
47  16.1 


461 


43 

63  44.41 

64  13 
64  35.1 
64  35 
63  38.81 
63  18.5 


61  13.31 
61  27.5 
61  36 
61  45 
63  04 
63  15. 


NSWFOUKDLAVD. 


Newfimndkmd. 


11.3  St 
00    IPt 
15    ]C. 
36 
37.5 


63  44 

64  35 


Cape  Norman 

Green  Island 

Ferrol  Point 

Rich  Point 

Port  Saundere. 

Bay  St  Paula,  ent 

Bon  Bay 

Cape  St  Gregory 

Red  laland 

Cod.Roy  Island 

Cafe  Rat 

Connoise  Bay 

Buigeo  lalanda. 

Penguin  Island. „. 

St  Pierre 

Pt  May 

Chapeau  Rouge... 

Pt  Breem 

Cape  St  Mary 

Cape  Pine 

Cafi  Raci....^ 

Cape  Race  (Viigin)  Rocks.... 

Cape  Ballard 

Cape  Broyle  Harbor 

Bay  of  Bulls. ^ 

Cape  Spear. 

St.  Jobus 

C.  St  Francis 

Breakheart  Point 

Trinity  Harbor 

Cape  Bonavista. 

Cape  Freels 


64  04 

64  33 

64  08 

63  14    |Funk  Island. 

63  10     Snsp  Rock. 

63  39     Cape  Fogo 


63  00     Cape  St  John,  N.  Bill. 


Horse  Island,  E.  pt, 
Belle  Isle,N.E.  pt, 


64  31 .5  Groais  Island.  N.  pt 


Lat 

D.     M. 

51  38.1 
51  34.3 
51  03. 
50  41.8 
50  38. 
49  50 
49  33 
49  39 
48  34 
47  53. 
47  36. 
47  40 
47  33 
47  39. 
46  46. 
46  54 
46  53 
4G  59 
46  50 
46  38 
46  39. 
46  36 

46  47 

47  05.5 
47  18 
47  30.5 
47  34.5 

47  48 

48  09 
48  33 

48  43 

49  18 
49  45 
49  55 

49  41 

50  00 
50  13 
50  49 
50  58 


457 


657 


659 
959 


557 
856 


Long. 

D.  M. 

55  56. 

56  36.8 
05.6 

57  37.3 
31 

57  51 

58  00 

58  16 

59  16.91 
36. 
90.31 

58  00 
57  43 

01 

09.7 
56  00 
55  93 
54  16 
54  13 
53  35 

04.01 
50  55 
53  59 
53  58 
53  47 
53  39 
53  43.4 
53  49 
53  57 
53  33 
53  05 
53  30 
53  19 

53  44 

54  00 

55  31 
55  43 
55  99 
55  96 


453 


^^ 
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Oioe Harbor 51  03.355  49.6  Manheigm  Uand  E^a. ^43  44*  <^  Ji 

Haro  Bay  eotTBDce » 51  16     155  41      Penmaqoid  Point  K^it^ .^43  48      €^  =^ 

Cape  Su  Antbooy 51  23     155  31      Bantam  Ledge^ 43  4^      ^^  3^ 

Bald, ^ '51  39.7  55  27.4  Segnin  laland  fight 43  41. G-  ^4 

Bmnawick -l43  &2.5*^^  > 

52  01.3155  19.1  Cape  SmaOPoaiL. J43  40.S 


Lat.    I  Long. 


D.     M.  H    D. 


Belle  Ue,  N.  E.  point., 
do       S.  point. 


51  53 


Gvrmnd  Bank,  Newfowndland. 

do  Soatbem  edge.J42  56 

Race  (Vbgin)  Rocka.....|46  26 


55  25 


50  00 
50  55 


TO 


Lat 

p.     H.  H 

Qctbk,  N.  bastion, 46  49.1 

Coudree  L,  W.  pt  Prairie  Bay  47  24.6 

48  03.4 
48  37.4 
48  25 

48  54.1 

49  06.2 
49  15.9 


Green  Island  lights. 

PortNenf.. ^ 

Bic  Island. 

Point. 

Maniconagon  Point... 
Cape  St.  Nicholas..... 


Labrmdm", 

Point  des  Monts... 

^igg  Island 

Lobster  Bay.. 

St.  Margaret's  Point. 

Point  Moisic. 

Manitoni  Point. 

Mingan  Island.. 

Clearwater  Point.. 

Appeetetat  Bay 

Nabesippi  River,  ent. 

Natashquan  River 

Kcgashka  Bay... 

Cape  Whittle 

Hare  Harbor 

Grand  Mecattina.  Point 

Mistanoqne  Island. 

Lion  Island.. 

Greenly  Island.. 

Forteau  Point.. 

Loop  Bay.. 

Red  Bay  Harbor  Island 

York  Point... 

Battle  Islands,  8.  E.  island... 

Cape  St  Lewis. 

Bklle  Isle,  N.  £.  point.. 

do         S.  point 


|49  19.7 
49  38.3 
149  49.5 


50  02.566  47.7 


50  12.6163 

50  16.763  01.1 


r-    1. 


Csshes  Ledge,  siMMleM  part... ^^  50 

PoBTi.A]n)i,  hghtiiniws 43 

do       City  ball J43  39.^7 

Cape  Elisabetfa.............. !43  33. 6T 

AgamenticiiB  Hills. .'43  IS 

Cape  Porpoiw... J43  «l 

Bald  Head '43  13 

T^»    Cape  Ncddock  Nubble ^43  1« 

^^^jBoon  laland  fight.. j43  US 

71  16 
70  28 
69  28 
69  09 


•£• 


:1 

:  i 


♦•  I 


«  PoKTSHouTB,  hgiSt J43  03.5?)  43 

'^  Is.  of  Shoals,  White  Ll«fat...|43  56     7    Ti 

PoBTSXocTH. - i43  04. 5T'  t 

43  56      : :  fi; 


68  41  ^P^^*"^  Boar^  Head.... 

68    15*  ^xi^fTwrrr^m.r 

Newbnryport,  fighiB  oo  Ffami  L  4S  4B 
Ipswich,  lights.*..... M.... •».•..  J4S  41.1 

g.y  2^     Squam  light.. 

c-j  -yi  n  Straitsmouth  Harbor  light :42  39.7 

67  06 '1^^^^^^^'*'*^^^^^'^^^  ^  ^ 


■?■  i 


^    ^ 


do        Eastern  point  light 42  34. r' 

50  11.4166  07.7E*y*il*^*y^" '^  2  ^ 

50  17.7165  17.1^*'^^/^,.»«*'*- -,^  ^-? 

50  12.9i64  10.5  S^^^ty  hall \^  31  ;> 

^  I  Boston,  lighthouse... ,42   19  ^ 

^•*       do     State  house ^42  21.5 


50  14     162  15.8  Sf*^^.*^^; - ^%  ?^-f. 

50  07   l6i  50.7^!^''"*  ^JJ: -— 't?  !??-l: 

50  10.7  60  09.8  ^^^^^'"V^      ^^  S" '.  : 

50  36.5159  20.1  J^^  S^-^if^ "^  S  f  1 

50  44  2  59  02  9  Lon«  P«nt  light — .,42  02.1 

51  15.8  58  isiiP^tham. Harbor,  light»_ 41   40.3;/ 

-  •    «^  _|41    51. 6  r--- 

41   33.6  7 


51  23.3 
51  25.6 
51  31.6 
51  44    ' 

51  58 


51  24:1  57  41.3 ^»"«*^  '«^i".  ,  ,.  ., 
57  13  (  ^onomoy  Point  light.. 

56  59'4^1^<'>1b  o^^^'B^'B  ^^i^^^'^*--- 
56  51  8  ^'^^^  Sboal,  S.  £.  point.^... 


56  28. 
55  55.! 


52  15.755  13. 
52  21.4155  41.41 
52  01.3  55  19.1 
51  53     i55  25 


Coast  of  thx  Uftted  States  of  America. 


Mamt.  Lat. 

D.  M. 

EIntrance  of  St  Croix  River...  45  00  n 

Campo  Bello  Island,  N.  pt....  44  57 

Wolf  lalanda,  northernmost.. .  44  57 . 5 

Quoddy  Head,  lighthoiise 44  47.5 

Grand  Manan,  N.  E.  head.....  44  45 

do  S.W.  head.....44  34 

Libby  L  lightho.,  entrance  of 

Machias  Bay 44  32.5 

Machias  Seal  Is.,  2  lights 44  29 

Petit  Manan  light. 44  22 

Baker's  Island  light. 44  13.5 

Mount  Desert  Rock  light 43  58.5 

IsleanHaut 43  59 

Castine 44  22.5 

Matinicus  Island  li^ht 


Long. 


E.  shoal.. i4l  47 

Nantucket,  Sandy  Point  lighti41  23.4  7     : 

do         Brant  Point  rightJ41  17.4  7"    ; 

do        Sancoty  Head MX  17      '^i*  ir 

Nantucket  South  Shoal*  old.. 141  04      t^    - 

Cape  Pogee  light  (Vineyard) ..i41  25.1  "    T 

Holmes'  Hole,  W.  Chop  ligh*  41  29      7    > 


68  08 

68  08  51 

68  .34 

68  45 


43  4r>.5,rw  49 


do 
do 
do 
do 


41  34 

W.  pt !41  42 

N.  E.pt. j41  4d 

N.  shoal-. 4^1   53 

Third  sho«L ^41    51 


t7  *) 

^7  r! 


'«  *- 


67  02  w  Nob^que  Point  light 41   31.1  7-  ^ 

66  55 
66  43 
66  58 
66  45 
66  53 


Tarpaulin  Cove  Ught ..41  26.2  7 

Cutterhunk  light ^41  24.6  7 

Gay  Headlight ,41  21 

NoMan*sLand ., ..41  14       .    -    ; 

New  Bedford,  Mariners*  Ch 41  38.1  7    i  =» 

Clark's  Point  light 41  35.5 

67  22      DumpUng  Rock  light... 41  32.2  7s?  5- 

67  05. o  Gooseberry  Neck. 41  28.6  71   1 

67  52 


-1 


Bk9del9kmd, 

Seacoonet  Point — ,...,.^|41  S6.5  71  1;  i 

Newtobt,  Court  boose.........  41  29.5  71  1-  - 

Beaver  Tail  light......«...«M...«41  26. S  71  i^  * 

Goat  bland  lights 441  29. 3  71  ^ 

^nev.  49  57.69  m  3^i> 
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Dutch  Island  li^ht 

W  arwick  Neck  light 

iVayat  Point  lighL 

Providence  Col 

Point  Judith  light. 

Block  Island,  lights 

do         S.  £.  point. 

Watch  Hill  light 

Little  Gull  Island  light.... 


New  York  and  Connecticut 
Montauk  Point  light,  (E.  end 

Long  Island) 

Cedar  I.  light,  (Sag  Harbor)... 

New  London  lighL.. 

Plum  Is]  and  light 

Saybrook  Point  light 

Faulkner's  Island  light 

New  Hav£N,  Yale  College.... 

do         light 

Stratford  Point  light 

Black  Rock  lighu 

Xorwalk  Island 

Old  Field  light. 

Anion's  Neck  light 

New  York,  City  hall, 

Sandy  Hook  light 


y.  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

Neversink,  lights 

Barnegat  light 

Great  Egg  Harbor  entrance... 

Cape  May  light 

Cape  Henlopen  light 

Kgg  Island  light 

Philadelphia,  Independ.  hall 


Lat 


Long 


fj 


41  13.4 
41  08 
41  18.2 
41  13.3 


71  35 
71  34 
71  53 


O.     M .  V  |D.     X 

41  29.871  24. 8:CharIeaton  lighthouse... 

41  34.271  27     North  Eddisto  InleL 

41  43.5*71  20.8'Beaufoet.  (S.  C.) 

41  49.671  24.8Port  Royal  entrance,  (Bar).^.. 

41  21.671  29.3  

Georgia* 

Tybee  light 7. ^ 

Sayaitnau 

72  06.8  Su  Catherine's  Sound,  (Bar).... 

Sapello  Bar 

Doboy  Bar 

Light  on  St.  Simon's  Island, 

41  04.2  71  51.9     South  point. 

41  02  372  16.1  Brunswick 

41  18.972  OS.aSL Andrew's  Sound 

10.372  13.2ls.  point  Cumberland  Island, 

16.272  21  

12.672  39.7  Amelia  Jsland,  S.  pt ^ 

18.5  72  56.5  


41 
41 
41 
41 
41 


Lat. 

J>,     M.V 

32  49 
32  32 
32  25.5 
32  09 


14.9 


41  09 
41  08.4 
41  02.8 
40  58.5 
40  57.1 
40  42.7 
40  27.6 


72  54.7       East  Coast  of  Florida. 

73  06.6  River  St.   John's,  (General's 
73  13.5     Mount) 
73  25.6  St;  Augustine,  lighthouse 
73  07.5  3ape  Canaveral 

73  24.21 

74  01 


Outer  breakers  off  do... 

Tortulas  or  Hummocks 
74  00.8|HiUsborough  Island,  North  pu 

Hillsborough  Island,  South  pt 

Mount  Pelado  or  Bald  Head... 
40  23.7  73  59. e  Greenville's  Inlet 
39  46.5  74  07.5  Cooper's  Hill 
39  19     74  35     Sand  Hills. 
38  55.8  74  58.5  New  Inlet 

38  47.0.75  05.5|Middle  River  entrance 

39  10.4  75  09 


Maryland  and  Virginia, 

Smith's  Island  light 

Cape  Charles 

Cape  Henry  light 

Norfolk 

Old  Point  Comfort 

Yorkiown 

Petersburg 

Richrrtond 

Washinoton  CrrT,  Capitol.... 

Baltimore 

Annapolis,  Md 


39  57 


North  Carolina. 

Currituck  Inlet 

[^ape  Hatteras 

Deep  soundings  off  do.. 

Icracoke  Inlet 

yape  Lookout 

I^eep  Moundings  off  do.. 

);d  Topsail  Inlet 

'Beaufort 

IVilmington. 

Brunswick 

:>mi(hvilie 

!^ew  Inlet  entrance 

3ape  Fear 

Deep  soundings  off  do.. 


South  Carolina, 

7EOROETOWW 


■  eorgetown  lighthouse 

Jape  Roman »...,... 

l^iiARLCsTON,  Fort  Pinckney... 


37  13 
37  03 
36  56 

36  51 

37  00 
37  13 
37  14 

37  32 

38  53  4177  03 


39  17 
38  59 


36  23 
35  14 
35  06 
35  05 
34  37 
34  28 
34  41 
34  43 
3i  14 
34  02 
33  54 
33  56 
33  48 
33  35 


33  23 


75  53 

76  02 
76  04 
76  19 
76  22.3 
76  34 


75  09 . 9      South  Coast  of  Florida. 

Cafe  Florida,  light 

Cayo  Largo,  N.  E.  point 

Key  Tavemier 

Old  Matecumbe,  S.  W.  point. 

Key  Sombrero^ 

Looe  Key.. 

Samboes  Keys  (centre).  1 

Key  West,  S.  W.  point 


77  25     Sand  Key,  Cayo  Arena  ^. 
77  27 


76  39 
76  33 


75  55 
75  30 

75  59 

76  33 

76  40 

76  40 

77  58 

77  58 

78  01 
77  55 
77  57 


79  17 


Tortuga*  Islands  and  Banks, 

N.  E,  part 

N.W.part 

S.  E.  part 

8.  W.  part 


33  12.5  79  10 
33  01  ,79  24 
32  46    179  55.1 


Buah  Key  light. 


West  Coast  of  Florida. 

Key  Vacas |24  43 

Key  Axi 24  57 

Cape  Sable 25  04 

Cape  Roman 25  50 

Entrance  Bay  CarFoe 26  57 

Tampa  Bay,  entrance..... 27  36 

Anclote  Keys 28  25 

St  Mark's,  lighthouse.. 30  04 

Dog  Island  light 29  43.5 

Cape  St  George 29  35 

Cape  St  Bias 29  39 

bt  Joseph's  Bay,  entrance 139  51.6 

St  Andrew's  Island,  N.  W. 

point- 30  03 

St  Rosa's  Bay,  entrance 30  37 

Pbnsaoola,  Town 30  34 

Pensacola,  Light 30  19 

Mobile  Poin^  light 30  13.7 


Long. 

D.    M .  w 

79  54.5 

80  10 
80  40 
80  36 


33  00 
33  05 
31  41 
31  33 
31  30 


80  53 

81  08.31 
81  11 
81  15 
81  33 


31  08  81  36 


31  08 
31  00 

30  45 

30  30 


30  30.5 
29  52.2 
28  27 
28  28 
27  35 
27  32 
27  14 
27  01 
26  47 
26  42 
26  32 
26  18 
26  08 


25  41 
25  18 
24  59 
24  51 
24  38 
24  33.5 
24  27.5 
24  32.7 
24  26 

24  41 
24  40 
24  33.5 
24  31 
24  36.7 


81  42 
81  39 

81  37 
81  35 


81  33 

81  25 
80  33 
80  28 
80  30 
80  18 
80  11 
80  11 
80  02 
80  03 
80  03 
80  00 
80  00 


80  05.5 
80  16.5 
80  31.5 

80  44 

81  07 
81  34 
81  40 
81  48.7 

81  53 

83  47 
83  53 
83  53.31 
83  07 

82  54 


81  05 
81  07 
81  06 

81  56 

82  18 

83  48 
82  54 

84  20 

84  41 

85  04 
85  31 
85  36 

85  37.7 

86  31 

87  10.3 
67  16.9 

87,58 
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Key  Breton,  N.  E.  poinL. 139  29 

Mosisirn  River — 
PaM  it  foutre.. 


Lftt.      Loi^. 

Mobile  Bw 30  10     87  58 

MoBiut. ;30  41.8'87  59 

yiwmmcn  Island,  W.  point.....  30  1*2.988  33 
Ship  Uand,  S.  W.  point 30  13.668  54 


Jhandelier  Islands,  N.  poinu..<30  01 
8.  point  Faloa  laland...  39  40 


39  14 


.139 
.»28 


S.  E.  Pa« 

8.  Pass. 

8.  WPaaa,  pilot  aial^  3d 

Niw  OftMUkHS.. 39 

Bamtaria.. 539 

Bayon  La  Fovrche ^39 

Timbalier  laland,  (Tonbalier,) 

N.W.  point.. 39 

Raooon  poiat^ 39 

Bayua  Descanea,  en  trance.....  {39 

Point  an  Fer '39 

Rabbit  Uland ;29 

Sabine  River,  entrance '29 

Gialvextown  entrance !39 


06 


^8 
88 


44 
50 


89  07 
89  00 


ploHA  IsLAjrD,  E.  point. 18 

N.E.Paaa,Lighu....V'29  08.5189  01.4  Mooiio  laland, - 18 

57      Zacbeo  or  Deaaecbo  laland 18 

07.4  


88 
89 
58.5189  30 


59.-^ 


57i 
17i 
06 

05 
03 
10 

IH 

39 

40.6i93 


17 


90  00.5 

89  57 

90  10 

90  33 

90  57 


Fmri»Mi€9, 


16 


Cape  St.  John,  or  N. 
PoKTo  Rko,  St. 

Battery,  western  turret. 18 

Point  Biuqnen,  or  N.  W.. '  IS 

Point  St.  Fraocieeo.. 18 

Cape  Roxo,  or  S.  W.  point •  17 

axa  de  Loe  Muertoa.. IT 

Point  Coamo.. 17 

C.  Mala  Pasqoa,  or  S.  E.  pc...  17 


S4x«dX-H 


31 
31 
57 
50 


07 
11 


6TS  I 


91 
91 

91 


94 


04 
33 
36 
49 
45 


ISLAHDS  IK  TBB  WesT  llCDDS. 


Wimdwmrd  ItUmdB. 
Tbihidad— 
Port  Spain,  (Fort  St.  David,).. 

Icaque  Point. 

Point  Galote 

Point  Galera. 


Tobago,  N.  E.  point 

Granada,  (Fori) 

Barbadoee,  (Engineera'  Wh*f.; 

St.  y incent*a,  Kingston... 

3u  Lacia 

S.  poinL 


D. 

10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
13 
13 
13 
14 
13 


Martinico,  Diamond  Rock..... 
Port  Royal 


Mariegalante,  8.  poinL. 
Gnadaloape,  Baaae  Tene. 
N.  W.  pouL. 


Dominica,  Roaeaa. 


The  Saint's  laland,  W.  point..  15  50.8 


Antigna,  Fort  James. 


Firgtn  Idami*, 
RfontBerrat,  N.  E.  point........ 

Redondo  laland 

Nevis,  Chaileaton 

3l  Chiistophef'a,  or 

Baow  Teire.. 

3l  Eostatia,  Rowl 

Saba,  centre 

Avea  or  Bird's  Island...... 

Barbada,  N.  point 

St.  Bartholomew,  S.  point...... 

St.  Martin'a,  Maiigot  Fort... 

Angnilla,  S.  W.  point..... 

Anguilleta,  N.  E.  point 

Prickly  Peai;. 

Sombrero.. 

St  Croix,  Town 

Anegada,  S.  point  of  shoal... 
W.pi 


15 
17 
17 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
17 
18 
]8 

Virgin  Gorda,  E,  P.... \\^ 

St,  John*s,  S.  point .If- 

St.  Thomaa,  Fort  Christian.... 48 


Lat. 

M.  N 

99 
04 
10 
50 
30.1 


Long 

D.     H.  1 


61 
61 
61 
60 
60 


A.  Ikmingmm'  Bupmmmim, 

ape  Engano |18 

ona  Island,  £.  part.. 18 

t.  Catherine's  laland. 1 1 8 

t.  Domingo '18 

Catalina... *18 

Muvela,Rock 17 

ape  Jaqnemel l"* 

Island  Vaca  (k  Vache)  E.  eoo  18 

Point  Gnvois 18 

Cape  Tiberun.. Is 

Nayaxa  Island. 18 

Cape  Donna  Maria 18 

Jeremie •> 

aymit<». is 

Petit  Guave. 't? 

Leogano ^ IS 

Port  At?  Pbuvcs ^ il;* 

I.  Gonave,  S.  E.  P. « 18 

—  N.W.  P.^ 18 


L3::  » J 


03.9  61 


04  59 
13  61 
06  61 
41  61 
14  36.661 

14  35.961 

15  18.3.61 


37 
16 
01 
00 


15 
15 
16 
17 


53 
59.5 
30 
06 


tm 


31.91 

57 
00 
56 

37    |Pgint  St.  Mark. 19 

48.9  St.  Nicola,  Mole ^19 

7  Tortugas,  E.  point. 3  J 

Cape  Hayti  City,  watering  tiir'ri9 

Caje  Fkan^ob. ^ |l9 

Shoal  off  Monte  ChriMe^ hiO 

03.7  Monte Chriate.. U9 

04.2  Grange  Point ^ 'l9 

35     Point  Isabella... ^ 'l9 


61  38.4  Cape  Samana,  Baniaire  Bay,! 


61  17  J    S.  aide. 
61  44.:  Cape  Raphael. 
61  50.7 
61  53.5 


16  47.6*63 

16  56    |63 
17 


17  17.7 
17  39 
17 


63  00 
41.3i63  13. 
40.5i63  38. 


47 


53.5  63  56.! 
05.3  63  03 


10 
18 
30 


44 

30 
18 
31 


19 
19 


Morant,  E.  point..^ 17 

Port  Rotal,  Fort  Chailaa....  17 

19     Portland  Point. 17 

35     Pedro  Binfib. 17 

08.7(63  37.9Savannah.la.Mar,  Fort 18 

Cape  Negril,  S.  point.. 18 

63  49.91 — ■ MontegoBay.. >18 


Falmondi ]l8  98     TT  4.  4 


63  03 


63  13 
63  58 
63  33 


36.063  37.4SondiKey 
44.5164  40.71 
64  13 

U  30 

64  31 

j61  44 

I M  55, 


St.  Ann^. 

ort  Maria 

Annetta  Bay.. 
E.  point... 


Morant  Keya,  or  Laa  Pfenaa. 

PSDRO  SbOAI.»— 

Portland  R.,  N.  E.  P 


t  •  >■ 


Rock  five  feet  above  water....  11 6 

N.  Pt  Pedio  SboaU 117 

Formigea  Shoal,  N.  E.  P. :  18 

s.w.p :i8 

Little  Cayman,  S.  W.  P. «I9 

Cayroanbraek,  E.  P...il9 


^w 
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Grand  Caynuui,  Fort  George, 

W.end 

E.  P 


Swsn  Islands,  £.  P 

New  Sboal,  (Sandy  Key). 


South  Side  of  Cuba, 

Cape  Maize 20  15 

Entrance  Cumberland  Harbor  19  54 

St.  Jaqo  de  Cuba,  entrance...  19  58 

Tarqiiin's  Peak 20  03 

Gape  Cruz 19  47 

Manzanilla 20  33 

Key  Breton ^ 21  05 

Trinidad  River 21  43 

Bay  Xagua 22  02 

Stone  Keys J21  57 

Los  Jardiniiloe,  S.  E.  point  of 

the  Bank « 21  35 

Danal  del  Rosario 21  33 

[.  Pines,  E.P 21  32 

S.W.P 21  25 

Point  Piedme 22  00 

Jape  Corrientes 21  45 

Jape  St.  Ajctonio 21  52 


North  ^de  of  Cuba. 

^ancho  Pedro  Shoal 

Lioe  Coloradoe,  S.  W.  P». 
N.  E.  P 


Bahia  Honda,  entrance 

Port  Cabanas 

Maricl 

fiAVANA,  (the  Moro) 

Point  Escondido 

Point  Guanos 

Pan  of  Maianzas^ 

V(ata.vzas 

'oint  Ycacos 

Cey  Cruz  del  Padre,  N.  point 
jos  Cabezas,  centre  N.  point,. 

!>«icola's  Shoal 

i.ey  Verde 

:^oint  Matemiilofl 

!^ue  vitas '21 


Lat. 


19  14n 
19  20 
17  25 
15  52 


22 
22 
22 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
123 
23 
23 
21 


Point  de  Mulas,  entrance. 

Fanamo 

Key  Moa 

Point  Guaiico 

Saracoa,  Town 


21 
20 
20 
20 
20 


Cayeo9  I. 

'^.  Point  Bajo  Navidad '20 

>iJver  Key  Bank,  S.  E.  end... [20 

N.  E.  do^ '20 

N.  do J20 

Square  Handkerchief,  N.  E.  P.'21 
S.  E.  P '20 


S.  W.  P.. 


20 
Turks  Island,  N.  P.,  Grand 

Turk^ 21 

Turks  Island,  Salt  Key {21 

Sand  Key ^ 21 

Endymion  Rocke '21 


jrreat  Caycoe  I.,  S.  pt..  Swim 
mer  Shoal « 

N.  E.  pt  or  Shoal  St. 

Philip. 


21  05 


N.  W.  part.. 


01 

09 

44 

01 

02.5 

03 

09.4 

08 

08 

02 

03 

13 

18 

16 

14 

09 

41 

36 

05 

44.5 

43 

38 

21 


12 
14 
35 
12 
07 
49 
55 

32 

20 

11.5 

07 


21 
21 

S^orth  CaycoB,  middle^ 21 

:^ooby  Rocks,  off  do |21 


42.5 

53 

56 

58 


Long. 

D.  M. 

81  24w 
81  10 
83  51 
78  33 


74  07 

75  26 

76  08 

76  51 

77  45 
77  20 

79  43 

80  13 

80  42 

81  15 

81  15 

82  03 

82  31 

83  07 

83  55 

84  32 
84  59 


85  02 
84  48 
84  08 
83  13 
82  59.21 
82  47 
82  22 
81  51 
81  44 
81  46 
81  40.2 
81  10.2 
80  53.7 
80  36 
HO  19.3 
80  14 
77  08 
77  06 
75  31 
75  12. 
74  47 
74  41 
74  24 


68  46 

69  32 
69  17 

69  52 

70  96 
70  23 

70  56 

71  04 
71  08 
71  10.5 
71  15 

71  27 

71  90 
79  17 

71  57 
71  58 


Providence  Caycos,  N.  W. 

West  Caycos,  S.  W.  pt 

South  Point  Shoal 


Lat. 

D.     X. 

50  ir 
121  37.5 
21  09.5 


pt91 


Postage  lelande. 
Great  Inagua    or  Heneagua, 

N.  E.  P 

Slatira  Shoal,  S.  E.  P. 

S.W.P 

N.  W.  P 


Little  Hcneagua,  E.  P. 
W.P 


Hogstiea  or  Corrolaes 

Lookout  or  Cuidado  Bank. 

Mayugnana,  E.  Reef. 

N.do 

S.  W.  point. 


E.  point  French  Keys,  or  I. 

Planas 

Miraporvos,  S.  Key 

Castle  Island,  or  S.  Key 

Fortune  Island,  S.  P 

North  Key,  Bind  Island 


91 
90 
20 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
22 
22 
22 

22 
22 
22 
22 
22 


'  Great  Bahama  Bank. 

Crooked  Island,  W.  P 

Acklin»8  Island,  N.E.P 
Atwood*8  Keys,  or  I.  Samana, 

E.P 

W.P 


•«••■•• 


Rum  Key,  E.P 

Watling's  Island,  N.  E.  P. 
S.W.P 


Conception  or  Little  Island... 
St.  Salvador,  or  Guanahari,  S. 

E.  P 

N.  P 


22 
22 

23 
23 
23 
24 
23 
23 


Eleuthera,  or  Hetera  Island, 

8.  P 

N.  P ^ 


Nassau,  New  Providence,  light 

A.ndros  Islands,  S.  P 

N.E.  P 


Berry  Islands,   S.  E.   Whale 

Key 

Great  Stirrups  Key,  centre... 

9| Blackwood's  Bush 

Little  Isaac,  flaatem .< 

Great  Isaac 

Bernini  Island,  Southern..... 

Gun  Key  light 

South  Riding  Rocks 

Orange  Keys,  North 

South 


Ginger  Key 

Key  Lobo9,  Beacon  20  feet.... 
Las  Mucoras,  Diamond  PoixitJ22 

Key  San  Domingo 21 

Key  Verde  Island......... 22 

Key  Sal,  Ragged  Island 129 

Yuma,  or  Long  I.,  S.  P 

N.P 


Exuma,  N.  W.  P. 


Little  Bahama  Banke, 
The  Hole  m  the  Wall.... 

Light  on  do 

E.  point  of  Abaco 

Elibow  Reef. 

Man  of  War  Key 

Great  Guana  Key. 


94 
24 

24 
25 
25 
23 
25 

25 
25 
25 
25 
26 
25 
25 
95 
94 
24 
22 
22 


99 
93 
93 


90 
55 
55 
09 
99 
99 
40 
57 
90 
39 
22 

41 
05 
07 
39 
49.5 


48.5 
44 

05 
04 
41 
08 
55 
50 

09 
49 

37 

34 

05.2 

44 

10 

95 

49 

97 

58.5 

09 

44.3 

34.6 

14.5 

67 

54 

46 

99.5 

11 

42 

02.5 

12 

50 

45 

49 


95  51 

95  51. 
26  18 

96  34 
26  37.5 
26  49 


Long. 

D.  X. 

79  90 
79  97 
71  49 


73  00 
73  08 
73  38 
73  40 
79  55 
73  06 
73  48 
72  55 

72  40 

73  09 
73  11 

73  27 

74  31 
74  20 
74  93 
74  94 


74  93 
73  51 

73  37 

73  46 

74  46 
74  95 

74  32 

75  05 


75 
75 


18 
43 


76  08 

76  43 

77  fk\.% 

77  88 

78  09 


77 
77 
78 
78 
79 
79 
79 
79 
79 
79 
78 
77 
77 
75 
75 
75 
74 
75 
76 


44 

53 

03 

51.3 

06.1 

90 

18.4 

09 

08 

08.^ 

08 

33 

14 

45 

10 

49 

50 

18 

00 


6  77 


n  09 

10.61 
76  57 
76  59 
76  57.fi 
76  04 


j 
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Uvde  Bdiama  Buk,  N.  P«..;:97  35  v 

Memory  Rock^ 36  55 

Sttid  Key 26  49 

Wood  Key '26  45 

Great  Bahama,  W.  P 26  42 

E.P 26  40 

Salt  Kew  Bank, 


Dog  Keys,  N.  W.  P 24  04 

Water  Key  .^ ^ '23  59 

Do'ble^eaded  Shot  Key,  lurht:23  56.4 

Salt  Key 123  42 

JS.P.8maUi8UDd...i23  29 


Bermuda. 


Wreck  Hill,  weeteramost  land 


32  22.2 
32  18.5 


Loag. 

D.      M. 

79  llwi 
79  02 
79  01.51 
79  02 
79  01 
77  48 


Vigia , 

Point  Roca  Partida.,.  .,.^«,,. 
Point  MorilloaM.....*.....^.... 
Pic  de  San  Martin — 

Point  Zapolitan....,......^ 

Point  St.  JnKn-  ,        , 

Ban!!a..M «....Jt8 


»•■••••••«•««  • 


79  50     B.U- 

80  17      iliver  Tonelado 
80  27.6Rifer  St.  Ami 
80  94     Rirer  Cupilco 
79  26     Doa  Bocaa 

River  Chitiepeqiie, 

River  Tabaaco.. 
64  37.6  River  St.  Peter  and  PaoL 
64  50     L^buid  Carmen,  Wl  P 


Elm  Coast  of  Ajorica,  flox  Gui^  of  Mexico 
TO  Car  HoRif. 


Texot.  Lai.  i  LoQg. 

'd.    m.  d.    m. 

Galveston  Inlet 2J  17  n  94  45  w 

W.  P.  Galveston  Island 29  04  195  26 

Rio  Brazos 28.58  95  33 

Poaa  del  Caballo 28  24  |96  18 

Aranzaa  Inlet 27  49  |97  04 

Corpoa  Chrisd... '27  36.5  97  16 

Brazo  de  Santiafiro 26  06  |97  12 

Rio  Bravo  del  Norte 25  56  97  12 

River  Su  Fernando,  entrance,|25  22  97  32 

Inleta  to  Laguna  Madre... j25  02  97  41 

Bar  de  la  Marine,  entrance 

River  St.  Ander... |23  45  97  58 

Bar  del  Toido.... 22  52  97  57 

Mount  Commandante.. (22  48  97  58 


Point  Eecondido.... 

Ta\inal 

Point  MoiToa 

Campecbe. , 

Point  Desconocida. 

Point  Gorda.. 

Point  Piediis 

Igil 


SaHOomBiof 
Bar  de  la  TrinidiML. 

Bar  Ciega... 

River  Tampico 


22 
22 
22 

Point  de  Xerea^ 21 

21 
21 


t  •«**  »*•«•«  I 


■••••• •• • 


Cape  Rcyo..... ....«• 

Tamiagoa  City 

RiTer  Tospan,  entrance |21 

Point  Piedraa |20 

River  Cazones.. 

Teneateqaepe  ^ 

Boca  da  Lima... 

River  Tocolata,  entrance.. 

Monnt  Gordo.... 

River  Nanta,  entrance 

River  Palina,  entrance..... 

Point  Piedraa 

River  de  Santa  Noa........ 

Point  Delgada 

Point  M.  Andrea. 

Point  de  Bemat............ 

Rhrer  St  John  Angel «. 

Xalepa .....m...**.. 

Peak  de  Orinba.... 

Point  de  Zampola ........ 

River  St.  CailoB. 

River  Antigoa... 

Point  Gorda........ ....... 

Vesi  Cbux......... 

St.  John  de  UQoa^...... 

Xamapa 

River  Medelin,  entrancoM. 

Point  Anton  Lizardo 

Bar  de  Alvando.. 
Tlacocalpan.. 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 


I a...... ........ 


39 

34 

16 

55 

45 

16 

01 

50 

44 

40- 

37 

30 

22 

16 

10 

00 

55 

52 

43 

40 

32 

32 

02 

30 

26 


19  20 
19  15 


19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
18 
18 


12 

12i 

04 

06 

04 

46 

35 


97  57 

97  58 

98  02 
97  45 
97  35 
97  45 
97  30 
.97  21 
97  15 
97  12 
97  07 
97  01 
96  57 
96  50 
96  45 
96  35 
96  30 
96  26 
96  21 
96  21 
96  20 

96  50 

97  09 
96  16 
96  15 
96  14 
96  04 
96  09 
96  08 

95  58 

96  04 
95  58 
95  38 
95  29 


South  ComafftktGmifaf 


St.  Clara 

Bocasde  Silan 

El  Cuyo 

Island  Jolvsa,  N.  P |21 

Island  Contoy,  N.  P.......... 

S.  W.  Areas  laiand , 

Bank  ObiBpo , 

Tnanglea  lalanda. 

New  Shoal «.. 

Island  ArenasMM. ............. 

Bemeja,  »• 

Sisal  Fort , 

Alacranee 

N.  part  of  Bank  off  ihk 

N.  E.  do.... 

I.  de  Mogeree  or  Wonien%  L, 

I.  Cawkon,  S.  P 

New  River.............. 

River  Barales... 

Bay  Ascension,  entranoe....... 

Uland  Coenmel,  N.  £.  P.......f90 

S.  W.  P 


!••*••* 


PL  Tanack 

N.  Triangle,  N.  Key. 

Sandy  Key,  S.  P... ..•.., 

S.  P.  Ambetgns  Key  I...... 

Bauzb MM...... 

Tnmeff  Reef,  N.  Pt. m-, 

-^^  S.  PtM....M 


English  KeyM....M........M. 

Half  Moon  Key  U^t 
uai  a%cy... • .............  •*«.. 

Tobacco  Key  L. ^. 

Santanilla  or  Swan  I  ....m. 
Glovet^  Reef,  N.  P m.. 


Ren^ado  KieyM....M....M.« 
Sapotilla'fe  Keys,  &  £.  P^.. 
Rattan  L,  £■  P......m%...m.. 


21 


21 


19 


c» 


05    s: 


10 


St  * 


=T  t 


C  ■ 


1^  •  A^**»  •»•••••  ••«««•••««» 


or  Bonaoca  L,  Sb  P. 
C^ie  Three  PointkM.»...M.... 
lQnioa...........M..........M.... 


83  tS6L' 

16  fdss: 

59  !is>i 

47  Ss  :- 
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Point  8il. ^ 

Triunfo  de  la  Crox «m 

CJiiUa,N.  P... 

TroiUlo ^ 

Cape  l>elog«do»  or  HondunB.. 

Cape  Cameron « ».... 

Cape  False 

^ape  Qracioe  ^  Diot 


'  Motouito  Shor$, 

Caxonnea,  W.  P 

S.  E.  P 


Alagarte  Alia,  N.  W.  P 

SeraniUa,  N.  £.  Breaker..... 

Seranilla,  W*  Breaker 

Sarraooa,  N.  P 

Sarraona,  S.  P 

Muekeieera,  centre,., 

Providence  1.,  N.  P .* 

Bracman'a  Bluff. 

I  Little  Corn  Island 
Great  Cum  Island • 
I.  St.  Andrew,  middle. 

G.  S.  £.  Keys 

S.  S.  W.  Key  or  Albuquerque 

River  St.  John,  S.  P 

Port  Boco  Toro 


Daritn, 

(I.  Escudo,  N.  P , 
River  Chai^,  entrance. 
Porto  Bsllo 

Point  Maiisanillo 

Point  St.  Blaa... 

Point  Mus«hitoa.....«.. 

Isle  of  Pin  ee.. 

Cape  Tiboron 


Cmrtagentu 

Point  Caribana.. 

Point  Arboletee 

Inland  Fuerte 

i.  S.  Bamurd,N.  W.  P 

Cartabkma 

Punta  de  la  Galera  de  Samba. 
West  ent.  River  Mafdaieiu.. 


SuMmrthm, 

St.  Martha 

Cai^e  Ajugm. 

Bank  Navio  quebrador. 

^lacha 

:-ape  Ln  Veia... 

'oint  Gallinaa... 

VIonges  Islands,  N.  P... 

^ape  Chichibaeoa 

*oint  Espada 

;c.  Cacloa 


Aimnemffbo. 


iiru.* •..%... 

oint  Cardon 

uiot  Macolla«. 

iipe  St.  Roman... 

land  Oruba*  N.  W.  P.. 

S.  B.  P. 

>int  AuricuJa 


Fe/#esMete. 
»inf  Z'^muro 


Lnt. 
D.  M. 
15  53 II 

15  55 

16  06 

15  54 

16  00 
16  03 
15  14 
15  00 


16  07 
16  09 
15  09 
15  45 
15  41 
14  99 
14  15 
13  31 

13  93 

14  09 
19  14 
19  09 
19  33 
19  94 
19  06 
10  57 

9  95 


9  14 
9  19 
9  34 

9  39i 
9  35 
9  08 
9  01 
8  41 


8  38 

8  55 

9  94 
9  49 

10  96 

10  47 

11  05 


U  15 
11  90 
11  96 
11  33 
19  11 
19  95 
19  98 
19  IS 
19  04 
10  57 


10  89 

11  94 
11  36 
19  04 
19  U 
19  36 
19  94 
11  56 


11  96 


Long. 

D.  H. 

87  4dw 
87  38 
87  09 
86  09 
86  06 
85  14 
83  91 
83  19 


83  18 
83  08 
89  97 
79  41 

79  58 

80  16 
80  93 

80  03 

81  90 
83  90 
89  58 
83  03 
81  43 
81  98 
81  59 
83  37 
89  19 


80  57 
79  59 
79  40 
79  39 
79  03 
77  58 
77  iO 
77  97 


76  58 
76  30 
76  16 
75  56 
75  38 
75  30 
74  56 


74  18 
74  16 
73  15 
79  59 
79  16 


71 
71 


44 

03 


71  90 
71  13 
71  44 


71  45 

69  50 

70  93 
70  99 
70  09 
70  19 
70  01 
69  56 


68  59 


Point  Soldado 

Key  Borracho... 

Point  Tucatas.* 

PoKTo  Cabbllo. 

Point  St.  John  Andrea. 

Point  Oricaro 

Point  Trinchera 

LkOWKA % 

CutRACAS 

Centinella  I.,  or  White  Rock. 
Cape  Codera. 


Los  Roquea,  W.  P. 

S.  E.  P 

Orcbilla  I.,  mid..... 


Blanca  I.,  mid 

C.  Point  Tortuga  I... 
Seven  Brodiers^  mid. 

Margrarita,  W.  P 

E.  P 


wuracoa  x., £^»  <.,.«..•.».••..••«» 
S»  o.  P..... 


Little  Curacoa*.. 
Buenayre,  N.  P. 
S.P 


»k*  *••••««•%• ■ ■ 


Biida  or  Aves  L  Weatem. 
Eaatern 


I.  Cuagua  or  Pearl  I. 

Friars  I 

I.  Sola 

Teatigoe  I 

M  orro  de  Unare 

N^ew  Barcelona 

I.  Boiracho 


Cunuma, 

Cumana 

Pta.  de  Arajra 

Morro  Chocopata. 

Eecondido  or  Hidden  Port.... 

Cape  Malapaaqua 

Cape  Three  Pointo 

Point  Galera 

Point  Pena  or  Saline 

Dragon's  Mouth 

River  Gaurapiche,  entrance.. 

Point  Redondo 

Mouth  of  Oronoco  River..... 
Cape  Naaaau 


Ouayana, 

Eaaequebo  River. 

Dbmeraiu,  lighthouse 

River  Berbice,  entrance.... 
Surinam  River,  entrance .. 

Paramaribo 

R.  Marouri,  entrance 

CATBJfvd. 

Mouth  of  Oyapock  River. 

Cape  Orange 

R.  Cassipour,  entrance..... 
Cape  North 


Northern  month  of  River  Ama. 


ion 

Soaihem  do..... 
Cape  Magoany. 
Point  Tagioca... 

Pais « 

Bay  Maracnno.. 
Caite  Harbor... 


Lat.  I  Long. 

D.  M. 

U  14  R 
10  57 
10  51 
10  98 
10  90 
10  34 
10  37 
10  36 
10  30 
10  50 

10  36 
19  94 
19  09 

11  59 
19  19 
19  09} 
19  00 
11  57 
11  50 
11  47 
11  48 
11  51 

10  55 

11  47  A 
10  59 
10  59 

10  49 

11  11 
11  90 
11  93 
10  06 
10  10 
10  19 


10  98 

10  38 

10  49 

10  40 

10  49 

10  45 

10  43 

10  43 

10  43 

10  19 

9  50 

8  50 

7  39 


7 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 
1 


1 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 


09 
49 
93 
57 
48 
53 
56 
14 
14 
50 
49 


lOn 

05  s 

19 

39 

98 

33 


0  46 


68  40w 
68  99 
68  91 

68  07 
67  50 
67  18 
67  08 
67  09 

67  OU 
66  15 

66  19 

69  17 

68  49 
68  45 
68  31 
68  99 

67  46 
67  39 
67  01 
66  38 
66  13 

64  41 

65  18 
64  31 
64  30 

63  59 

64  18 
63  49 
63  40 

63  13 

65  99 

64  48 
64  51 


64  16 
64  30 
63  54 
63  99 
63  07 
69  46 
69  34 
61  56 
61  51 
69  43 
61  43 
60  00 
58  40 


58  96 

58  11} 
57  11 
55  03 
55  00 
53  49 

59  13 
51  96 
51  11 
51  00 
50  06 


50  00 
49  45 

46  99 

47  58 

48  99 
47  41 
47  06 


»40 


LATtTODBS  JtXO  LOffurTOlMDl. 


.kk.a 


!^ape  Gnnpi 

Shoal  off  do^ 

S.  Point  of  Uand  of  Sl  Jo«o^ 
/igia,  fell  in  with  bj  M^  da 

Sylm,  officer  of  the  Bnsl. 

ian  Marine,  in  1834  or  1835 
^igia  of  ManueULma,  Waaler. 

\y  Rock 

Vfondrain  Iiacolonii •*. 

VI L  Aliegre  (die  anmmit). 
Vlcantara  (weat  church;^ 
lock£.ofIaleMedo^.... 
.'iiy  of  San  Luia  de  Maranham 

(catiiedral) 

^'ort  Sani  Antonio  daa  Aieiaa, 

die  flajataff^.... 
r*ort  San  BCaroaa^. 
^e  Maranham,  (white  Mnd 

hilla,  north  part). 
3reaken  of  C<>roa  Graiide»  the 

north  one .«•....••...•... 

Vorthweat  one. 

West 

sle  St.  Aane,  N.  E.  point..^ 
ireakeia  of  lale  Sl  Anne,  £. 

point.. 

Vforro  Alcgre 

LAncoea  Grande,  E.  point, 
liver  Pergmcaa,  E.  point, 
iiver  Totoya,  entranoe^.. 
iliYer  Tapuf  n,  enirance 
VIu  Tapoyu,  W.  aununit. 
VIl  Ticondiba,  aununit... 
Point  de  Jericacoara,  the  high- 

eat  aand  hill....... 

$and  Hill,  near  the 

Vluunt  Memoca 

Fernando  Noronha^ •, 

Hoccaa,  (dangeroua). 
Pemamboqninho .....  • 
Vlonro  Melanda ...... 

sand  hill  of  Parati ...*..... 

Vf  ouniaini  of  Ciara,  let.... 

id.  aununit. •. 

id,      do 

hh.    do    

')ih.    do 

Tian,  aieeple  in  the  city- 
Point  Macoiipe.. 

Vforro  Aracati,  aammit 

Point  Reteiro  Grande.. 

[leteiio  Peqneiio,  romarhahle 

aand  htIL •. 

Morro  Tibao. 

Point  de  Mel 

Point  du  Tnbarro. 

Breaker)  daa  Urcaa........ 

Do.)  de  la  Lavandela..... 

Point  Cakanhar,  — »mmit. 
Point  Ptoiedaga,  low ^ 


I  •••.**•• 


Let. 
n.  m. 
0  99a 

0  36 

1  19 


»»«••••» 


0  51 
S  09 
8  17 
3  34 
3  10 

8  31 

3  39 

8 


■••...•..a 


^AFi  St.  Roqdb....... 

P'ort  of  Rio  Gnnde.. 

Point  Negia,  Moantata 

Point  Pipe,  aand  mooot........ 

Bahia  Fenaoaa,  S.  point...... 

Babia  da  l^aicao,  N.  point..... 

I^hnrch  of  Sl  Therana. 

Fan  Cabedallo. 
Pannahyba  de  Noite.., 


■.•..«•••...•.. 


8  35 

8  10 
3  13 
3  17 
3  15 

3  13 
3  30 
3  86 
3  41 
8  41 
8  50 
3  58 
3  11 

8  47 
3  50 
3  18 
3  56 
3  55 
308 
3  19 
934 
3  58 
3  53 
3  50 
3  46 
3  99 

3  43 
343 

4  43 
436 


48 
48 
55 
09 
53 
55 


4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
4 
5 
5 


5  88 
545 

5  53 

6  13 
683 
6  41 

6  57 
658 

7  06 


44  83 
44  19 

44  16 


17 


44 
44 


44  04 

48  58 
44  04. 
44  05 
43  38 


43 

43  13 
43  00 
43  37 
148  13 
40  50 
40  51 
40  87 

40  87 
40  39 
40  06 
33  84 
33  10 
39  37 
39  80 
36  19 
88  41 
38  46 


I *«•*  * •• 


k  «•• • «aa 


Long.  I 
D.    K.    I 

48  56w'CapeinBiMii, 
45  56     Point  da  0«ya. 
44  50     Pent  daa  Pedna 

ViAage  of  Pilar. 

Fort,  entrance  of  Rao  Ay 
44  17     Noaaa  Senhoim 

OKndo,  went  t 
44  15     TewerdeRecife,P< 
44  35     Noan  Seohora  de 
44  80     Car  St.  Atwcsmr 

Ripper  Ipojooa,  eni 

Meant  Sellada,  8. 

Uao^ofSLAlesio. 

FertdeTamandan.. 

San  Bento. 

inihge  of  Qoiata.. 

U  ForqoiHa,  bilU 

Frmu  iyfin'a  port- 
Village  at  the  pomt  af  Sivaf 
Alagoaa 

Morro  Sent  Antonio. 

River  San  Francino. 

Tabayana  MoantaiB 

RioVaai 


LaL 
a.  a. 
7  08s 
7  96 
7  35 
7  36 
7  47 

7  57 

8  01 
894 
891 
881 
893 
835 
836 
843 
905 

9  16 
9  19 
949 


Rio  Real,  S.  paint. II 

Tone  de  Garcia  de  Aviln. 13  39 

River  Jacnipe 13  49 

Rockofltapuan 13  58 

Itapoanainko.  dieyaiiit Jl3  91 

St.  Ainraino,  N.  W.  lewar*...  13 
Caao  Piesoa.  lain  Ila. 

13  08 


ponoa 


Point  Aratuha  do.. 13 


iL     1. 

Mr 

-'I4# 
Mtf 
34  Sl 
M%\ 
Mil 
MSI 
MSi 

Ms: 

Mae 

IS  11 

35  r 

•3Sfi 

%« 

3S41 

■ 

IS  4: 

ISIS 

3Ti 

>44  I 


I 


13  57    JtX 


Point  labom  do... .......... 

Mount  Conceieao  do. ....^^13  99 

Mono  Soni  Anuuvado ....ilS  91 

Morro  de  S<"i  Panl«......~...4l3  89 

ble  Boypeda Jl3  38 

We  Quiepi Il3  51 

Point  of  Mnia.. {13  59 

Villa  of  Cottiaa. .^.....|14  18 

On  nbeoa,  d«e  bigtat  rock !l4  47 

VilU  de  SaL  G«>fge  doe  lUieoaiU  49 


Rio  Cacboeira,  S. 


38  43    rVUU  of  Unba. 
38  49 
38  48 
38  34 

38  31 

39  55 
37  93 


14 
14 


Is  41 

>S4 
IsS- 
I&5" 

*r 

19  «f 

I9t 

Is? 


I 


59    Isa^l 


5foffra  de  CcwnmindainU,  S. 

E.  ansDvut................... J15 

ViU.  of  (kurniaDdatnba. 15  35 

Village  of  behnonu...... il5  51 

Santa  Crai,  ateeple. .:16  19 

Peito  Segno,  aiaipla  of  ihe| 

Cadiedra]... J16  97 


37  19 
37  18 
36  50 
36  88 
6  19 
36  80 
35  31    lAbrolhoB  laianda;  the 


bolaied  Mount. 
Mount  Paaeal, 
Mount  Jono  de  Siaau 
River  Craraimi 


•  •••••« 


Vaia  Pkmdcs  Fait... 


35  30 


35  17 
is  15 
95  18 

95  04 

96  00 
34  57 
34  59 
34  50 
34  53 


ialand. 

de  %Ma  Matheow 

Rio  Dooe,  tiitnoce... ......... 

doa  Reia  Mmot.  Ike  8. 


,16  59 
.16  54 
J1799 

16  51 

17  96 
17  81 


17  98 

18  37 

19  37 


I 


»«•*•♦«••  •«*•••• 


.. 


Morfo  AuRpvda. 

MaatM  AhnrOf 

CapeZubaire .|aO  16 

PUou"  at  the  nonk  of 

Qtf  of  Victnftai .......... 

Noaaa  Senhocm  da 

ckuroi ....  ..•••...  ■ 


u 


19  Si 

19  57 

J90i9 


1191. 

H 

SBff 
39  12 

•*« 
3»£ 

4lfl| 


LATITUDES  AND  LONOITODEa. 


641 


Lat. 

D.     M. 

Mount  Morena 30  19  s 

Pacotea  rocks 20  31 

Point  Jicu 30  36 

Martin  Vas  Rock 20  39 

Trinidad  Island 30  31 

Guarepari 20  44 

Morro  Bj,  (isolated  mount*n,)  20  48 

Morro  de  Benevento ..20  55 

Sem  de  Guarepari 20  50 

Mt.  de  Campos,  S.  summit 21  33 

Mtns.  of  Furadu,  highesL 31  50 

Cape  St.  Thomas 33  03 

Lsle  St.  Ann,  theiai^est 33  35 

Pic  do  Frade  de  Macahe 33  13 

Morro  San  Joao,  aummiu 33  33 

Cape  Buzios,  S.  point.... ....... '33  46 

Isles  Ancora,  eaatemmoau '33  46 

Cafe  Fbio,  S.  point 23  01 

23  57 
33  01 
33  04 


Cape  Negro.. 

Ules  Mtthcas,  eoutheriunost... 

Redondo.. 

Rio  Janeiro,  sugar  loaf. |23  66 

LaGobia '23  59 

23  15 

33  11 

23  }5 

23  18 

23  19 


Ule  Georgi  Grego 

O.  Pakagaio,  top  of  I.  Grande, 

1 1  ha  Grande,  Ft.  Acaya... 

Point  loatinya. 

Pic  de  Paraii,  summit. 


Isles  Couvee,  largest S3  86 

23  48 
33  44 


It 


Isle  Victoria 

Isle  Buzios,  S.  E.... 

laies  dos   Poreoa,  south  sand 

hill 

Isle  St.  Sebastian 

Highest  moomain 

Point  Pira«Bonungo 

Alcatrassea 

Mouton  de  Trigo 

Lage  de  Santos 

Isle  of  Santos 

Point  Groasa 

"    Taypu 

Isle  Queimada  Grande 

Isle  Queimada  Pequena 

Point  Jurea 

Mount  Cardoz 

Isle  Bom  Abrig^o 

Rocher  CastcUo 

Rucher  Figo 

Isle  de  Mel,  south  top 

Roc  Coral. 

Roc  Ita£coIomi 

Point  Joao  Dinz... 

Isles  Tamboretes. 

Isles  Remedios 

Point  Itapacoroya. 

Isle  Avoredo,  top 

fsU  St,  Catharine,  E.  point 

do.  Point  Rapa 

do.  Steeple  of  Nossa  Senhora 

do  Desterro 

Point  Yiraquera.......... 

lale  das  Araras 

Point  Bituba 

Isle  de  Loboade  la  I^aguna.... 

Morro  da  Barra 

The  City  de  la  Laguna 

Cbpe  St  Marta  Peqneno 

"    St.  MarU  Grande 

BinmVelht 


do 


Long. 

D.     M. 

40  19wfBeach 

40  17 

40  33 

38  54 

29  21 

40  33 

40  41 

40  49 

41  08 
41  28 
41  43 
41  00 
41  46 
43  09 
43  06 
41  56 
41  51 

41  59 
43  35 

42  51 

43  09 
43  09 

43  33 

44  19 
44  31 
44  39 
44  39 
44  54 

44  58 

45  14 
45  06 

45  10 

45  33 
45  30 
45  47 

45  53 

46  18 
46  13 
46  34 
46  30 
46  47 

46  54 

47  19 

48  13 

47  58 

48  03 
48  10 
48  26 
48  30 
48  33 
48  40 
48  39 
48  42 
48  44 
48  29 
48  39 
48  33 

48  40 
48  39 
48  37 
48  39 
48  45 
48  50 
48  51 
48  51 

48  50 

49  16 

50  00 


of  Femambuco,  east 
part 

Beach  do  Destretto,  E«  part ... 

Rio  Grande  de  San  Pedro 

Bank  of  Sand  and  Shells,  E. 
part 

Loa  Caatilloa,  the  eastern  rock,  34  24 


Lat. 
D.    M. 

29  52  8 

31  12 

32  07 

33  44 


Sio  deU  Plata, 
Cape  de  Rocha,  or  St.  Maria.. 

Isle  do  Lobos,  the  middle 

City  of  Maldonado,  the  tower, 
Isle  de  Goriti,  English  Tomb.. 

Whale  Point 

Black  Point 

Point  d'Afilar 

**     das  Piedras  Negras  de 

Saint  Rosa 

Isle  de  Flores,  the  Tower 

Monte  Video,  the  Cathedral... 

Isle  Ratos  of  Monte  Video 

Cerro  de  Monto  Video 

Point  de  I'EspiniUo 

La  Panella .' 

Point  du  Sauce 

The  Colony  of  San    Saenu 

mento 

Gape  St.  Antdne 

Le  Salado,  the  enhance.. 

Hill  of  Juan  Jeronimo.. 

Point  de  Piedras  de  St  ^Bor. 

ombon. ...! 

Hill  Salvador  Grande 

Point  de  PIndio 

First  Ombu  tree  of  the  Mag. 

dalena 

La  Magdelena,  the  Church...., 
Point  de  la  Atalaya.. , 

**    de  Santiago 

Point  de  Lara 

Buenos  Ayres,  JPlorida  street. 

No.  87 

Cape  Lobos. 


Biodela  Plata  to  Cape 
Horn, 

Cape  Corientes 37  59 

Point  de  Neuva 42  55 

St.  Elena 44  31 

Cape  Blanco 47  12 

Point  Desire 47  45 

Port  St.  Jnlien,  Cape  Curioso,49  11 

St  Cruz  Harbor 50  09 

Cape  Fairweather. 51  33 

Cape  Virgins,  northern  point 

of  entrance  to  MpgeUan's 

Straits 52  19 

Cape  Espirito  Santo,  summit  5 

miles  inland 53  43 

Terra  del  Fuego,  C.  Ponas....  53  45 
Cape  St  Diego 54  41 


34  39 

35  01 
34  53 
34  55 
34  54 
34  53 
34  47. 

34  46 
34  56 
34  54 
34  53 
34  53 
34  50 
34  55 
34  35 

34  38 

36  30 

35  44 
35  39 

35  88 
35  19 
35  15 

35  03 

35  03 
34  55 
34  50 

34  47 

34  36 

36  55 


Staten  Land, 

Cape  St  John,  eastern. 


most  land  near  Cape  Horn.. 

C.  Su  Bartholomew.... 

C.  del  Medio,  entrance 


to  Le  Maire's  Straits 

New  Island  E.  part 

Evottfa  Island,  middle 

BameTelt   Islands,  E.  point... 
CarHobh,  summit 


54 
54 

54 
55 
55 
55 
55 


48 
57 

49 
17 
33 
49 
59 


Long. 

D.     M. 

49  59  w 

50  40 
52  09 

52  31 
52  41 


54  10 

54  54 

55  00 
55  00 
55  04 
55  17 
55  31 

55  44 

55  57 

56  13 
56  15 
56  17 
56  26 

56  26 

57  37 

57  51 

56  47 

57  35 
57  31 

57  09 
57  10 
57  13 

57  10 
57  34 
57  44 

57  55 

58  03 

58  34 
56  47 


57  39 

64  09 

65  17 
65  43 
65  53 

67  35 

68  19 
68  55 


68  17 

68  41 
67  39 
65  03 


63  43 

64  39 

64  48 
66  25 
66  40 

66  40 

67  11 


((42 


LATITUDES   AND    LONGITUDES. 


JD.     M. 

I.  Diego  Ramires,  S.  part 56  27  s 

N   part. 56  22 


Tmra  del  Fmeg9, 

-  Yorfcminster.... 

-  C.tirloacesrter.... 
Cape  PillaK,  S.  W.  en- 


trance to  Ma|reUan*8  atiaits, 

Evangelist  L,  W.  entiaace  to 

Magellan's  ttraics. 


55  S4 
54  30 

52  43 

52  24 


Falkland  Islandg. 
Eddystone  R'>ck,  (20  feet) 


51  10 


68  37 


70  02 

73  02 

74  38 

75  03 


59  03 


k 


Long. 

D.     V. 

68  36  w  Cape  BoagainTille. ^51 

Cape  Carjrsfort- '..51 

Berkeijr  Soond,  (Eagle  Point)  51 

Cape  Pembroke « '51 

Sea  Lion  Trianda, 

point 

Beauchdoe  Island. 

Cape  Meredith,  S«  W.  poinij 

Falkland  Hand^....  . ^ 

CapeSpUt :Si 

Jason  Islands,  (West  Kej)....  SI 


18  s 


S4 

ST 
51 


5S  IC     O 

<1 


I 


The  Ladtndea  and  Longitodes  in  the  preeeding  Table  have  been  naifcctgd 
and  best  aaihorities. 

Th  366  of  the  Coast  of  Newfoundland  and  Gulf  of  Sl  Lawrence  have  been 
with  the  recent  observations,  as  far  as  received,  of  the  offioeiB  under  the  diiecUon  of  flv 
Ogle,  and  those  made  by  Captain  Bayfield,  R.  N^  who  is  surveying  the  Sc  L« 

The  po"'  'oos  of  the  principal  points  of  the  Coast  of  the  United  Scaiei 
the  observA^ons  made  of  the  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  of  February  19  Ji,  1831. 

The  Balixe  from  a  number  of  occultations  by  Captain  A.  Talcoti,  Umted  8tate« 
for  the  Northeastern  Boundary ;  and  the  Sabine  by  Major  J.  D.  Graham,  U.  S.  T*  E^ 
CommiasioneiB  for  determining  the  United  Sutes  Southwestern  Bovndaiy, 
sioner  on  the  Northeastern  Boundary  Line. 

In  the  above  caaes  it  will  be  aeen  that  both  points  have  been  plaesd  too  §w  to  &e 
all  previoua  publicatioDS. 

The  West  Indies  are  adapted  to  the  most  recent  ofaeerrations ;  amoai 
mander  R.  Owen,  and  B.  Bamett,  R.  N. 

The  Coaat  uf  South  America,  from  St.  Luis,  Maranham,  to  St.  CetfaarineV, 
of  Baron  Ronsain,  with  the  exception  of  Rio  Janeiro,  which  ia  tfaet  of  Capt.  R.  FfcBoy 
^rom  Sl  Catharine's  Co  the  River  Plate,  by  M.  Barral ;  and  from  Port  8c. 
Captains  P.  P.  King,  and  R.  Fitzroy,  R.  N. 


APPENDIX* 


CORRECTIONS  AND  ADDITIONS  TO  NOV-  1847. 


Since  the  publication  of  this  edition  of  the  Coast  Pilot,  the  buoys  of  some  of  the  har« 
bors  have  been  colored  and  numbered.  The  advantages  of  these  improvements  are  great: 
as,  for  instance,  any  one  falling  in  with  a  buoy  or  beacon  in  a  fog,  can,  by  iinowinff  the 
number  and  color,  tell  how  to  shape  his  course  for  the  next  mark.  Day  begins  to  dawn 
on  our  dark  lighthouse  system,  we  have  hope. 

BOSTON  HARBOR,  page  166.— The  buoys  in  Boston  Harbor  have  been  marVed 
as  shown  by  the  annexed  diagram: 

LIGHTHOUSE  CHANNEL  BUOYS. 
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BACK. 


FAWN  LITTLX     ALDRICH'f     RAlf'S      LOWKR  BUOY  OIT     CASTLX 

BAR.  FAWH.  LXDOX.         HKAD       LOWER  MIDDLE.       ROCK. 


BRENTON'S  REEF,  page  193.— Brenton's  Reef  extends  about  oue  mile  S.  W.  from 
the  raain  shore;  some  portions  of  it  are  bare  at  low  tide,  and  may  at  all  times  be  seen 
brealLine,  with  a  littlo  motion  of  the  sea.  A  buoy  has  been  moored  on  the  extreme  S.  W. 
part  of  Uie  reef,  in  five  and  a  half  fathoms  at  low  spring  tides;  it  is  a  spar  painted  red,  the 
top  of  which  is  25  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sen,  and  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  from  three 
to  four  miles.  Point  Judith  lighthouse  bears  from  the  buoy  S.  W.  by  W.,  distant  9  miles; 
Beaver  Tail  lighthouse,  W.  by  N.  1  N.,  two  miles;  Seaconnet  Rocks,  E.  by  S.,  8  miles; 
Castle  Hill,  N.  i  £.,  one  mile.    The  buoy  may  be  neared  on  all  sides,  within  a  cable*i 
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length,  bat  tmmIs  sboald  not  paas  to  the  aortkwwd  of  it,  vnles  weB  aeqpniiifeed.  Aher 
passing  to  the  soatfaward  of  this  baoj,  and  bound  U>  Newport,  er  «p  Piwidanee  mer. 
follow  the  directioiw. 

RACE  R(X^KBUOY,yagcl95>~Ra<»RockBBoyMaaparpaialwihlMk,widiare^ 
top,  the  top  of  mdiich  is  15  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea.  It  is  inooied  in  tipa  mad  a  hsz 
fathoms  at  low  tides,  and  beaxa  from  the  lighthoase  on  Watch  Hi!  aoatli  eae  i|ttaiiBi  oi  t 
mile. 

Watch  Hill  Reef  Btio^  ia  a  spar,  painted  red  and  wfake,  with  n  hktdk  bail  cm  tbe  tsp. 
moored  £.  from  the  reef  about  one  cable's  length,  in  twenty-two  feet  of  wvlnr  at  low  b  W 
the  top  of  which  is  elewtfed  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aen,  aai  aaj  be  smb  s 
clear  weather  three  miles.  This  baoy  bears  fiwn  the  Walch  Hil  li^ilfaonan  S.  W.  sr 
S.  I  8.  one  and  one  qoarter  mile.  On  the  eastern  part  of  the  shoal  an  iran  mpmUm  wta 
fbrmeHy  erected,  bat  has  recently  been  Imocked  down  by  the  wreck  of  achr.  EliiabKE, 
It  will  soon  be  replaced. 

Napatree  Point  Buoy  is  a  spar  painted  red,  with  a  white  top,  which  is  fiiswafiid  tv^]*? 
feet  above  the  sea,  moored  in  fourteen  feet  of  water  at  low  tidea,  and  beuv  froan  Wairh 
Hill  lighthoase  W.  by  N..  two  and  a  half  miles.  Napatree  Point  beaia  from  the  bvav  N. 
one-qaarter  of  a  mile.  Watch  Hill  Reef  booy  bears  £.  S.  £.,  abont  two  oules  dittar:: 
depth  of  water  between  Race  Bock  booy  and  Watch  Hill  Reef  booy,  six,  five;,  iomr.  aai 
three  fathoms  may  be  found  within  one  caUe's  length  of  either  booy.  VobboIb  from  vx 
eastward  who  intend  going  through  Fisher's  Sound  should  leave  Race  Rock  booy  oa  ^ 
starboard  hand,  and  Watch  Hill  Reef  buoy  on  the  larboard  hand;  after  poaMBg  them  Lt- 
low  the  directions 

Page  203.~LIST  OF  BUOYS,  BEACONS  AND  SPINDLES  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  NEW  LONDON,  which  have  been  numbered. 

Vessels  sfesnding  to  the  northward  keep  to  the  westward  of  red  Inmijb. 

••  *•  »•       westward      •*        **      northward      **        " 

''  *•  ««       southward    "        •*      eastwardof  black  booya. 

«*  "  »•       eastward      «        ••      aouthward      •*        •* 

either  side  of  red  and  black  striped.     BladL  and  white  perpendicnlwr  atiipoa  ssnrk  t 

channel.     Buoy  in  best  water. 

BUOYS. 

KO.  WHERE  SITUATED.  GOUKB. 

*      1  Reef  in  Branfbrd  Harbor, ' 

2  Brown's  ReeC 

3  Negro  Head,  north  of  Branford  Beacon, ••••• dau 

4  Wheaton's  Ree(  near  Thimble  Island, do. 

5  Brown's  Ledge, ..., Red. 

6  North  end  of  Falkner's  Island, •....     do. 

7  Charles'  Reef;  off  Madison, Black. 

8  MiddleRee^     «•         " dau 

9  EastemReeC  "         •«         do. 

10  KUlingworth  Point, da. 

11  West  side  KiUingworth  Harbor, ...  • do. 

12  East    "  "  «         Red. 

13  Stony  IslandReef,  off  KiUingworth, ; Black. 

14  Crane's  Reef, , do. 

15  Hen  and  Chickens, • ••••.••••.••••••••••     dn. 

16  Off  Cornfield  Point, do. 

17  West  end  Sand  Shoal,  south  of  Cornfield  Pmnt, { 

18  East      ««       "        "  •*  '•  •»     ...•. ^  red  dc 

19  SaybrookBar, k BladL 

20  Griswold's  Rock .-...     do. 

21  Hatchett's  Reet  m  shore, Red- 

22  ••  •«      offshore, Black 

23  Black  buoy,  west  of  Black  Point, do. 

24  Pond  Reef, do. 

25  White  Rock, do. 

26  Two  Tree  Island, Red. 

27  North  end  of  Bartlett'a  ReeC; dau 

28  Great  Goshen  Reef, Bhcfc. 

29  Little     •*  "       ^ da. 

30  Cormorant  Reef;  S.  S.  W.  of  New  London  fighthonae, .••..     dou 

31  Mercer's  Rock, Ciuas  aUipM  rrf  Sc  Matk. 

32  South-west  Ledge, , 

33  Black  Ledge, , , ,.., 

34  Can  Baoy,  Black  Ledge, •..•.......••• 
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35  Mehon'0  Ledge,  New  London  Harbor, ••••• Black. 

36  Hone-ahoe  Reef,  Fisher's  Sound, do. 

37  Long  Point, • • do. 

38  First  buoy  east  of  Long  Point, Red. 

39  Secood*"    N.E.        ''        *•       do. 

40  Off  Mouse  Island,  S.  and  W.  of  Mystic  lighthouse, , do. 

41  Southandeast  ^  *'  •« do. 

42  Ram  Island  Channel,  east  of        '*  '«  t..     do. 

43  North-east  end  of  Ram  Island, ••••••••••.•     do. 

44  Off  Gate's  Island,  west  of  Whale  Rock  spindle, do. 

45  North  of  Whale  Rock,.. do. 

46  N.  W.  point  of  Eel-grass  ground, do. 

47  Ellis'  Reef,  soutl}  of  Ram  Island  spindle, i Black. 

48  Young's  Rock,  north  of  east  end  of  house  on  Fisher's  Island, ......  .Red. 

49  Wicopesset  Channel, Cross  strip'd  red  &  black* 

50  East  of  Latimer's  Ree( Black. 

51  North  HiH  Reef, Red. 

52  Race  Point, : Bhck. 

53  RaoeRock, • do. 

54  Gull  Island, Red. 

55  Shagawanock, •••••• • do. 

BEACONS.  No.  3  Latimer's  Reef. 

No.  1     On  Branfbrd  Reef.  4  On  Whale  Rock. 

2    Mouth  of  Connecticut  River.  5  East  of  Morgan's  Point  lighthouae. 

SPINDLES.  6  South        •«            ««            «« 

1  Lonf  s  Channel,  7  Ellis'  Reet  south  of  Ram  Island. 

2  *'  ''  8    On  Sea-flowerReef. 

DELAWARE  BAY,  page  216.— The  following  spar  buoys  have  been  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  Delaware  Bay,  under  authority  of  the  FifiJi  Auditor,  and  by  direction  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  by  Lieut  R.  Bache,  U.  S.  navy,  assistant 
•n  coaat  survey. 

No,  1  is  painUd  red. 

It  marks  the  point  of  shoal  (Prissy  Viclu)  off  Cape  May  lighthouse.  It  stands  in  18 
feet  water,  bottom  coarse  grey  sand  and  gravel;  the  shoal  to  nordieast  has  10  feet  on  it. 

No.  2  is  painted  red. 
Has  letters  B  W  in  black  on  a  square  white  board.  It  marks  the  southern  end  of  the  round 
or  E.  N.  E.  shoal.    It  stands  in  18  feet  water,  bottom  fine  grey  sand  and  blue  mud.   The 
E.  N.  E.  or  Round  shoal  has  3  feet  water  on  it,  and  the  shoal  to  S.  and  E.  of  the  buoy 
has  7  feet;  the  channel  way  is  close  to  the  buoy. 

No.  3 — Qrossed-'Siriped  red  and  black 
It  marks  the  S.  E.  spit  of  Mummy  Shoal,  and  stands  in  17  feet  water ;  bottom  fine  gray 
sand  with  white  specks.    The  Mummy  Shoal  has  6  feet  water  on  it.    Blunt's  channel  is 
to  the  westward  of  this  buoy  (not  yet  buoyed  out)  and  Rickard's  channel  to  the  N.  and  E. 

No.  4 — Oroased'Striped  red  and  htack^ 
With  one  fluke  of  anchor  on  top  of  buoy;  it  marks  the  soudiern  spit  of  Crow  shoal, 
and  stands  in  15  feet  water;  bottom  coarse  gray  sand  and  gravel.    Crow  shoal  has  7  feet* 
water  on  it.    The  Rjekard's  cfaannel  Is  to  the  westward,  and  the  ordinary  coasters'  chan- 
nel to  the  eastward  of  this  buoy. 

No.  b—Perpendicvlar  uhiU  and  black  stripes. 
It  marks  the  centre  of  Rickard^s  channel,  and  stands  in  18  feet  water;  bottom  bhie 
mud.    Crow  shoal  to  the  eastward,  and  Mttmmy  shoal  to  the  westward. 

iVo.  6 — Perpendicular  tohite  and  black  stripes, 
*It  marks  the  western  entrance  to  Rickard's  channel;  stands  in  19  feet  water;  bottom 
fine  gray  sand  and  blue  mud. 

Oeneral  Directions. — Vessels  entering  keep  to  port  of  red  buoys,  starboard  of  black; 
either  skle  of  red  and  black  striped.  Bli^  and  white  perpendiculer  stripes  mark  a  chan- 
nel buoy. 

Compasi  bearings  of  buoys  from  Cape  May  and  light. 

No.  1.— S.  S.  W.  i  W. 
••    2.-8.  W.  by  W. 
.4   3.— W.  S.  W. 
•♦   4.— W.  by  N.  little  northerly. 
.4   5.— N.  W.  by  W.  i  W. 
•*   6.— N.  W.  by  W.  i  W. 
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Compau  hearings  ofhuoysjrom  huoy  No.  1. 

No.  2.— W.  S.  W.  1  W. 
•*    3.— W.  J  N. 
u   4.— N.W.I  W. 
u    5._N.  W.  litde  nortiierly. 

-    6.— N.  W. 

The  foOowiDg  sailing  directions  fur  enteriog  Delaware  Baj,  are  giFen  fay  Lienteont 
R.  Bache,  in  ponnexioo  with  these  booys:  • 

RicKAao's  CiiA5ii£i.. — Vessels  drawing  15  feet  water  can  pass  through  this  cbumel 
at  ordinary  low  water — smooth  sea. 

Blurt's  Chastrel. — Not  yet  buoyed. 

TeaouGH  Chanhei.  to  Beeakwatee. — ^Vessels  dravnng  16  feet  can  pass  diroii^diii 
channel  at  ordinary  low  water — smooth  sea. 

The  rise  of  the  tide  may  be  estimated  at  5  feet.  Strong  tides  mniung,  an  aDowiaoe 
of  two  points  must  be  made  on  the  course  steered,  crossing  the  direction  of  die  tid«i. 
The  lead  is  a  guide.  The  shoals,  although  pretty  steep  to,  can  be  aroided  by  cowtiat 
and  true  soundings. 

When  off  the  boardine-honses  on  Cape  Island,  in  the  Coasters'  or  Cape  May  chasMl, 
buoy  No.  1  wiO  be  seen  bearing  W.  by  N.  1  N.  per  compass — steer  for  it,  leaving  it  dose 
on  board  on  starboard  hand  in  passing — ^when  up  with  buoy  No.  1,  buoys  Nos.  2, 3, 4,  a, 
and  6  in  clear  weather  will  be  in  sight. 

To  PASS  THEouoH  THE  ^'Throuoh  Chaitnel'*  TO  Beeakwatee. — ^This  channel  if  w^ 
row;  on  the  S.  £.  is  a  shoal  with  7  feet  water  upon  it,  and  the  Round  or  £.  N.  £.«hiai 
IS  to  the  northward,  and  has  4  feet  water  on  it,  and  the  breakers  shown  pfamly  ia  any 
breese.  When  abreast  of  No.  1,  standi  W.  i  N.  towards  buoy  No,  3,  keeping  it  opeo  w 
the  port-bow  a  point,  and  gradually  hauling  up  for  it.  When  up  widi  No.  3,  leaTs  it  oo 
the  starboard  hand,  and  steer  S.  W.  by  S.  for  No.  2,  which  leave  ckise  on  board  oa  mr- 
board  hand,  and  continue  on  S.  W.  by  S.  for  Breakwater. 

To  PASS  THEOUGH  Rickaed's  Chahhel. — This  channel  lies  between  CrowaadAs 
Mummy  shoals;  the  Crow  shoal  having  on  it  7  feet  water,  and  the  Mammy  shoal  6  feet 
water.     After  passing  buoy  No.  4,  it  is  a  good  beating  channeL 

From  buoy  No.  1,  steer  N.  W.  }  W.  for  No.  4,  which  leaves  1  on  tiie  atBrboordbud 
at  a  short  distance,  and  steer  N.  N.  W.  westerly  for  No.  5,  which  pass  on  either  bud. 
and  luiul  up  N.  W.  i  W.  westerly  for  No.  6,  which  pass  on  either  hand,  and  shape  yocr 
Gourae  W.  k  N.,  which  brings  you  between  the  buoy  of  the  Brown  and  light4wat  oa  die 
Brandywine  shoal  in  the  main  ship  channeL 

NoTE.< — ^AU  soundings  are  given  at  low  icater. 

SAINT  HELENA  SOUND,  page  237.— This  is  a  gpod  place  fin-  shelter  lor  vesRii 
not  drawing  over  13  feet  water.  There  are  two  channels,  the  Ship  channel,  whkh  ha 
14  feet,  and  the  Slew  channel,  wliich  has  9  feet  at  low  water.  Time  of  high  water,  it  fofi 
and  change,  excepting  during  a  freshet,  7h.  40m. — rise  of  tide  about  7  feet. 

A  light-ship  is  moored  inside  the  bar,  exceptine  during  6  weeks  in  the  summer,  vitii 
the fol&wittg bearings:  nor&pointof  Hunting  Island,  W.  ^  S.;  the  two  Slew  buoya,  £.4  N-; 
Slup  bar  biK>y,  S.  £.  by  S. 

To  go  in  Slew  channel,  get  the  light-ship  on  widi  the  nordi  end  of  Hanting  lahad— 
it  will  then  bear  W.  i  S.;  run  in  until  you  are  in  4  fathoms  water,  when  you  caa  bnl 
up  for  Otter  Island.  On  this  bar  there  are  two  buoys,  the  outer  one  is  white,  in  2k  ^^ 
oma,  the  inner  one  is  black,  on  the  inside  edge  of  the  bar.  They  range  with  the  li^it^bip 
as  above  mentioned.  The  best  water  is  doae  to  the  north  breaker,  but  the  flood  setioi 
it  strong. 

To  go  in  by  the  Ship  channel,  get  a  gap  in  the  southernmost  Hunting  Island  to  beir 
W.  S.  W.,  when  yon  will  have  a  bunch  of  woods  that  looks  like  an  island  over  the  oeotn 
of  it — ^run  for  it  until  you  get  the  sand  point  of  the  northernmost  Hunting  Island  to  beer 
W.  N.  W.,  then  run  for  the  point  until  the  light-ship  or  the  S.  point  of  Otter  Island  been 
N.  W.  by  N.,  when  you  will  be  in  jfair  channel  way.  You  can  then  run  for  the  point  c^ 
Otter  Island,  inside  of  which  there  is  a  good  harbor  of  4  fathoms,  muddy  bottom;  on  ^ 
south  end  of  the  north  breaker  there  is  a  black  buoy,  which  bears  S.  E.  by  S.,  2i  mAes  da- 
tsnt  from  the  light-ship. 

Page  246.— 8th  line  finom  bottom,  for  4^  52^  read  24  <^  52^. 

TORTUGAS,  page  253.— A  shoal  has  been  found  of  11  feet  m  a  N.  by  £.  and  S. )? 
W.  direction,  of  about  300  feet  in  extent,  bearing  W.  by  S.  i  Sn  seven  and  n  half  miles 
distance  from  Bush  Key  light. 

MOBILE,  page  266.— It  has  been  discovered  by  Lieut  C.  P.  Patterson,  U.  S.  Cos* 
Survey,  that  the  best  water  over  Mobile  Bar,  20}  feet,  is  to  be  found  by  bringing  Saod 
Island  light  to  bear  N.  26°  W.,  (N.  N.  W.  i  W.)  which  brinss  the  light  about  a  ihip^ 
length  to  the  westward  of  the  east  end  of  Dauphin  Island  woo(b,  and  numiitf  for  it 

Pagp  484.— There  la  no  light  in  Cariiale  Bay,  Barbndoeft. 
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Th6  fbllowiiiff  diflcoveriei  hare  recently  been  made  In  the  vicini^  of  the  Nantucket 
Shoals,  t^  the  Imrdrographical  Party  of  the  CoaBt  Survey  employed  in  that  sectiont  under 
Che  command  of  Lieut.  Com.  Charles  H.  Dafis,  U.  S.  N.: 

1.  A  dangerous  ridge  near  the  New  South  Shoal,  lying  in  a  N.  N.  £.  and  S.  S.  W. 
direction,  having  on  it  4,  5,  and  6  fitthoms,  and  deepening  very  rapidly  outside  to  20  and 
25  fkthoms,  and  inside  to  13  fathoms,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  in  bad  weather. 

The  following  bearings  are  taken  from  the  centre  of  this  ridge :  centre  of  New  Sonth 


Shoal,  S.  70°  W.  (true,)  or  W.  by  S.  (maanetie,)  distant  4  miles;  the  middle  of  the  Old 
South  Shoal,  N.  17°  W.  (tnia,)  or  N.  i  W.  (magnetic,)  distant  6  miles. 

3.  Athoal  spot  widi  16  feet  of  water  on  it  in  ^e  duuinel-way  to  the  eastward  of  Bass 
Rip*  from  which  Sancoty  Head  bears  N.  84}°  W.  (true,)  or  W.  N.  W.  i  W.  (magnetic,) 
4)istant  Ai  miles;  and  Great  Point  light,  N^  49i°  W.  (tnie^)  or  N.  W.  i  N.  (magnetic,) 
distant  lOf  miles. 

3.  A  shOal  having  14  feet  of  water  on  it  to  the  Bouthwtfd  and  eastward  t>f  Great  Point 
light,  andhorth  of  Bass  Rip,  from  whidi  Sancoty  Head  bears  S.  301°  W.  (true,)  or  S. 
S.  W.  i  W.  (magnetic)  distant  4i  miles;  and  Great  Point  tight,  N.  66i°  W.  (true,)  or 
*N.  W.  by  W.  i  W.  (magnetic)  distant  5}  miles. 

The  above  shoals  were  found  whtore  deep  water  has  been  hitherto  supposed  to  exist. 
A  sketch,  simUar  to  the  one  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Coast  Survey  to  show  die  posi- 
tion of  the  New  South  Shoal,  will  be  |Mrepared  and  published  as  soon  as  possible. 

llie  true  bearings  are  given  in  this  notice  to  enable  the  navigator  to  transfer  the  places 
conveniently  to  his  own  chart. 

A.  D.  BACHE. 

Wov.  8,  i847.  Superintendent  U,  5.  Coast  Survejf. 


NEW  YORK  HARBOR.r^At  die  request  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Fifth 
Auditor  has  had  three  can  buoys  placed  in  Gedney's  Channel. 

The  buoys  are  painted  with  black  and  white  vertical  stripes,  and  put  in  mid-channel, 
so  that  vessels  can  pass  either  side  of  them  by  following  the  directions  below. 

GEDNEY'S  CHANNEL.— Least  water  23  feet.  Bring  the  light-house  on  San^y 
Hook  to  range  with  the  black  buoy,  and  the  beacon  on  Roraer  to  bear  W.  N.  W.  Steer 
W.  N.  W.  with  the  ebb,  aod  W.  by  N.  on  the  flood,  until  you  drop  into  6  fiithoms  water, 
^when  the  light-house  will  range  with  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  Highlands  with  the  eastern 
0ide  cut  down  square.  You  uien  steer  for  the  E.  beacon  on  the  Hook,  keeping  it  a  tittle 
.open  on  the  larboard  bow,  until  yon  get  mid-channel  way,  when  you  steer  for  the  buoy 
^oftheS.W.  Spit. 

E.  tc  Q.  W.  BLUHT. 


ERRATA. 

Page  177,  line  16  from  top,     for  "N.  E.  by  N.  J  N.,"  read  E^  by  N.  i  N. 
"      185,    *•   16    "     bottom  '•   ••S.  1  E.,»'  «♦     N.  4  E. 

^      21%     "     3    •'     top,       "   "W.  S.W.,"  •♦     W.  N.  W, 


« 


APPENDIX. 


COAST  UOHTS  JUyTROBlSKD  BT  ACT  OF  3d  M^MCB^  1847. 


IS  MAINE.  Lit  up 

At  Lime  Rhrsr,  in  the  town  of  Cmler lit  Jan.  1848. 

•«  Moont  DeMrt  Rock,— reboilt. . .  • do. 

Proipect  HaiIxm*,  in  lihe  town  of  Goldsbofo^HMit 

jet  determined 

IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

M  Whale's  Back-.felmilt  under  the  direction  of  die 

topographical  entjineer  bnrean.  •  • 

IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

^  Londoner  Rock— an  iron  beacon  IBLodiat  of  Bkek 

rock 
**  Minef  B  Rock,  Boston  Harbor— onder  b^Mgraphi- 

ed  engineer %oreatt • •••• 

IN  CONNECTICUT. 
^  North  Dnmplin,  m  Fishei's  Island  Sound,  on  Noidi 

Damplin  Ishnd 

**  Sonth-west  Ledge,  in  New  Haven  Hsibor,  beacon 

—action  suspended,  ujpropriation  insoffident. 

**  Entrance  of  said  harbors-Fire  mile  Point,  rebuilt. 

IN  NEW  YORK. 
•*  Execution  Rocks,  off  Saods*  Point,  W.  end  of  Long 

Ishmd , 

IN  NEW  JERSET. 
''  Tucker's  Beach— jurisdiction  pot  yet  obtained.  •  • 

IN  MARYLAND. 
**  Greenbury  Point — act  of  jurisdiction  and  of  con- 
demnation now  pending — ^Annapolis  Harbor.  • 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
^  Boddy*s  Island,  N.  of  Cape  Hattoru  about  20  mileslst  Nor.  1847 
IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

**  South  Island — action  suspended 

'*  Entrance  of  Santoe  Ri^er  do 

Beacons  to  guide  over  Charleston  Bar---two  built— on 

SnUiran's  Island 

IN  GEORGIA. 
At  Fig  Iskmd,  S.  end,  in  Savannah  Rivep— to  be  a  deep 


1st  July,  1848 


Lit  up  contin- 
uoosly. 

1st  Aug.  1848 


JR. 
23 
42 


In. 
06 
00 


Lit  up 


96     00 


65     00 


54     00 


Fissd. 
Fissl 


riisd. 


55    00 


Not  yet  tt. 


1st  Aug.  1848 


•^•••r»». 


1st  Jan.  1848. 
do. 

1st  Mar.  1848 

do. 
1st  Jan.  184& 


red  light, 

IN  FLORIDA. 
••  CarysfoTt  Reef— under  direction  of  topographical 

engineer  bureau ••• 

**  EgmoDt  Key,  entrsnce  of  Tampa  Bay  •  • . « 
^  Cape  Camaveral,  S.  S.  E.  of  St.  Augustine 
*•  Cape  Sr.  George,  2i   miles  E.  of  W.  Paaa  to 

St.  George's  Sound 

••  Cape  St.  Bias,  2  miles  from  its  S.  point 
^  Key  West,  S.  W.  of  Cape  Sable 
**  Sand  Key— a  screw  pile  light,  under  topographical 
ennneor  bureau. ••••....,.« 
IN  MISSISSIPPI. 
•*  Bikni— a  cast  iron  light,  in  front  of  the  village  of 

Biloxi 

IN  LOUISIANA. 
M  Bon  Fouca,  near  the  mouth  of  Bayou  Bon  Foucallst  Feb.  1848. 

•*  Chandaleur  Island,  on  N.  end 'ist  Jan.  1848. 

IN  TEXAS. 
^  Gaheston  Island— -change  of  sito  to  Bolivar  Point 

recommended 

#^  Mattagorda  Ishm^-Mt  yet  contracted  for,..«,,. 


23    00 


Revolf'gr 


April,  1848. 


I 


40  00  •  FizeA 

55  00  Hofolvg. 

65  00  '  Fixed. 

65  00 

49  00  Fisel 


45    00  '   FiseA 


30 
55 


00 
00 


I 


Fixed 
Fixed. 


PUBLISHED  AND  SOLD,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  BY 

EDMUND  8l  GEORGE  W.   BLUNT, 

AT  THEIR  STORE, 

tT9  Wator  Street,  corner  of  Barling  §lip»  Ifew  York. 


BOOKS. 

yOUNG  SEA  OFFICER'S  SHEET  ANCHOR,  120  quarto  plates,  coDtainiog 
Tables  of  ><par8,  Guos,  with  all  the  modern  improvements  of  Rigging,  &c.  By 
G.  W.  Bldnt. 

BOWDITCH'S  USEFUL  TABLES. 

MKMOiR  of  the  Dancers  and  Ice  of  the  North  Atlantic,  2d  edition. 

BOA  OITCH'S  NAVKUTOR,  l6ih  ji'ereoiype  rdiiton,  enlarged  and  improTed. 

BLUNTS  AMERICAN  COAST  PILOT.  16ih  pdiiion. 

MKRCHANT  AND  SHIPMASTER'S  ASSISTANT.     Bv  J.  Blunt. 

THE  EXPEDITIOUS  MEASURER,  stereotyped,  to  show  the  solid  contents  of 
packai^es  and  casks. 

SEAMANSHIP  AND  NAVAL  TACTICS,  second  edition,  with  plates. 

NAUTICAL  ALMANACS,  from  1811  to  1849,  inclasire. 

WARD'S  LUNAR  TABLES,  third  edition. 

CHABTa 

A  CHART  of  the  Soathern  Coast  of  North  America,  from  Point  Jadlth  to  Cape 
Antonio,  (Caba,)  including  the  Bahama  Banks  and  Islands  adjacent,  Plans  of 
Harbors,  3cc. 

A  NEW  CHART,  extending  from  Montauk  Point  to  Cnpc  Antonio,  improved  by 
the  Government  Surveys,  with  plans  of  (he  principal  Harbors,  on  8  sheets. 

Do»     of  the  Mississippi  River,  with  plan  of  Mobile,  &c. 

I>o.     from  New  York  to  Nova  Scotia,  including  Georije's  Bank. 

I>o.  of  the  Atlantic  or  Western  Ocean,  with  pl»ns  of  Georj;e*s  and  Nantucket 
Shoals,  and  the  Virgin  Rocks,  on  large  scales,  from  actual  surveys  up  to  1832. 

I>o.     of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  containing  more  authentic  information  than  any 

extant. 

I>o.  of  the  Coast  of  Brazil,  from  the  Line  to  the  River  Plate,  on  a  large  scale,  with 
Plans  of  Harbors. 

I>o.  of  the  West  Indies,  on  six  sheets,  to  be  had  separate,  from  the  Spanish,  French, 
J^aoish,  and  English  Surveys;  with  plans  of  St.  John^s  Harbor,  Porto  Rico,  St. 
Thomas,  Port  au  Prince,  Vera  Crus,  Havana,  Matanzas,  &c.  &c.,  on  Ur/^e  scales, 
together  with  views  of  land,  including  Commander  R.  Owen^s  recent  surveys  of  the 
Windward  Passages,  the  coast  of  Honduras,  dec.  Acc. 

I>o.  of  the  River  Plate,  oo  a  large  scale,  from  the  late  surveys,  wiih  sailing  direc- 
tions. 

J>o.  of  the  Coast  of  Guayana.— Do.  of  the  Island  of  Bermudas,  with  sailing  direc- 
tions. 

J>o.     of  LoDir  Island  Sound,  surveyed  by  Edmund  Blunt,  in  the  years  1828,  '29«  *30. 

J>o;  of  the  Coast  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  by  Lieuu  Bayfield,  R.  N.— Do* 
of  New  London  Harbor. 


NEW  CHART  of  Bahama  Banks  aod  Florida  Coast,  oo  a  square  and  larga  tak: 

the  Bahama  Banks,  from  the  surveys  made  in  the  sloop  Orbit,  and  bj  Mr.  D« 
.    Majoe,  Commanders  Owen  and  DHrnelt,  R.  N.;  the  Coast  of  Florida,  from  U  S 

GoYeroroeDt  sorreys,  by  (>om.  Puwell,  to  the  present  dme,  (1846.)  ioieu'led  «ttii 

the  Bahama  Banks,  to  complete  the  whole  Florida  Coast  of  the  United  Siaift. 
Do.     from  New  York  to  Nova  Scotia,  on  a  square  and  large  scale,  io  which  tlitbe 

sonreys  recently  made  are  iotrodured. 
Do.     of  the  Southern  Coast,  on  a  squire  scale,  from  Fire  Island  Inlet  to  8t  A«eQt- 

tioe,  containing  more  information  than  any  other  Chart  eitant.  with  plans  of  Ne« 

York,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Johns,  K    F.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C.  Harbois,  aodCapd 

Hatteras,  Fear,  and  Lookout,  on  lar^^e  scales. 
Do.     of  New  York   Harbor,  from  Barnegat  to  Fire  Island  Inlet,  on  a  scale  of  .>3 

iDcbet  to  a  degree,  from  actual  surveys  made  in  the  years  1821,  *2'2,  *23,  aod  il 

by  Edmund  Blunt. 
BAHAMA  BANKS,  on  a  scale  of  14  inches  to  a  degree,  intended  as  a  pilotajre  ch^t'. 

and  points  out,  with  great  minuteness,  every  danger,  from  the  surveys  ol  U«e& 

Bamett,  and  Smith. 
▲  NEW  CHART  of  the  Coast  of  the  United  States,  Nova  Scotia.  Gnlfaad  R:rfr 

of  St.  Lawrence  and  Coasts  of  Labrador;  extending  from  Cape  Cod  to  Labut^j'. 

with  plans  of  Harbors.  &c. 

This  important  chart  is  from  the  English  and  French  Marine  Surveys;  itioc'cJ^f 
OeorgeV  Bank  and  the  Grand  BHok  of  Newfoundland.  The  position  of  pUce^*  i 
be  found  to  vary  veiy  essenti/tlly  from  all  other  charts,  and  being  for  the  mn«!  r^** 
from  actual  surveys,  may  be  relied  on.  It  will  be  found  a  very  useful  chart  for  a-.r 
fishine  trade. 

NEW  CHART,  St.  Mark's  tn  Galveston,  with  a  continuation  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
Do.    of  the  Florida  and  Carysfort  Reefs,  on  a  scale  of  an  inch  to  a  mile,  from  rtceff 

sorveys. 
Do.     of  the  English  Channel. 

CHRONOM^TfclElS,  (Dent's  Patent  balance.)  Sextants,  Quadrants,  Telncopn 
of  London  and  Munich  manufacture,  for  sale  at  their  establislimeot. 

Dent's  patent  Dipleidoscope,  a  simple  instrument  for  getting  the  time  by  tbeiaa*! 
passage;  also,  Dent's  patent  Compass. 

Aagiiec,  1847. 


RETURN  TO  the  circulation  desic  of  any 

University  of  Caiifornia  Library 

or  to  the 

NORTHERN  REGIONAL  LIBRARY  FACILITY 
BIdg.  400,  Richmond  Field  Station 
University  of  California 
Richmond.  CA  94804-4698 


1 


ALL  BOOKS  MAY  BE  RECALLED  AFTER  7  DAYS 
2-month  loans  may  be  renewed  by  calling 

(415)  642-6233 
1  -year  loans  may  be  recharged  by  bringing  books 

to  NRLF 
Renewals  and  recharges  may  be  made  4  days 

prior  to  due  date 
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